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BOTANY,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
jioTus)!,  grass,  is  that  branch  of  natural  science, 
which  teaches  us  the  properties,  relations,  and  general 
oeconomy  of  what  is  usually  called  the  I'egetable  kingdoin, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  by  presenting  the  innume- 
rable individuals  of  which  this  kingdom  consists,  in  a 
form  of  arrangement  that  brings  them  easily  within  the 
reach  of  our  comprehension,  enables  us  in  practice,  both 
to  designate  them  by  their  proper  names,  and  to  avail 
ourselves  of  what  is  known  concerning  their  medical  or 
oeconomical  uses. 

History. 

That  men  were  led,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  herbs  and  trees  growing  sponta- 
neously around  them,  is  a  circumstance  so  natural  as 
hardly  to  require  that  we  should  say  any  thing  in  proof 
of  it.  Their  dependence  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
a  part  of  their  food,  as  well  as  their  innate  desire  to  im- 
prove their  situation,  could  not  fail,  even  in  the  least  fa- 
vourable state  of  society,  to  make  them  distinguish  a  few 
such  plants  as  they  had  found  to  be  useful,  in  order  to 
their  afterwards  having  recourse  to  them.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  civilization  advanced,  and  property,  now  re- 
cognised, began  to  be  put  under  the  protection  of  law, 
the  inducements  to  extend  their  discoveries  in  a  branch 
of  knowledge  which  promised  to  be  of  so  much  advan- 
tage to  them,  would  continue  to  multiply.  A  spirit  of 
intjuiry,  provoked  by  self-interest,  and  encouraged  by 
the  prospect  of  security  in  what  regards  possession, 
would  begin  to  manifest  itself.  The  ornamental  and  un- 
common, as  well  as  the  medicinal  and  more  necessary 
tribes  of  vegetables,  which  arc,  of  course,  the  first  ob- 
jects of  attention  in  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  would 
come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  sought  after  and  culti- 
vated;  and  the  catalogue  of  discovery,  which  had  hith- 
erto consisted  of  little  else  than  a  few  rude  names, 
would  gradually  assume  a  more  enlarged  and  interest- 
ine  form. 

Ai  length,  when  a  state  of  independence  had  secured 
to  individuals  a  sufficient  portion  of  unoccupied  time, 
curiosity  would  naturally  take  a  wider  range;  and  the 
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sum  of  that  knowledge,  which  till  now  had  been  chiefly 
the  result  of  accident,  or,  at  least,  of  a  confined  sort  of 
observation,  would  receive  frequent  additions  from  the 
labours  of  men,  who  devoted  themselves,  from  choice, 
to  the  business  of  inquiry.  New  plants  would  be  col- 
lected; the  habit  and  virtues  of  such  as  were  already- 
known,  would  be  carefully  explored ;  and  the  result  of 
these  researches,  being  at  length  committed  to  writing, 
along  with  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  had  been 
otherwise  brought  to  light,  would  constitute  the  first 
proper  rudiments  of  botanical  history. 

Such,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  the  usual 
progress  of  discovery.  And  on  looking  back  to  that  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  nations,  to  which  we  are  referring, 
we  accordingly  find,  that  the  degree  to  which  those  who 
enjoyed  any  facilities  of  study,  had  pushed  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was  often  con- 
siderable. Among  the  Jews,  for  instance,  Moses  and 
Solomon,  who  lived  comparatively  in  the  infant  state  of 
science,  bestowed  much  attention  on  plants;  and  by  way 
of  giving  us  some  idea  of  the  attainments  which  the  lat- 
ter, more  especially,  had  made  in  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge, it  is  said  in  scripture  that  "he  spoke  of  trees 
from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall."  Among  the  Persians,  in  like 
manner,  Zoroaster,  their  celebrated  lawgiver,  was  ex- 
tensively conversant  with  botanical  studies;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Hesiod,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Crateras ; 
but  more  particularly  of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  among 
the  Greeks. 

Of  botany,  as  a  science,  there  is,  however,  little  or 
nothing  on  record  that  has  come  down  to  our  times,  ex- 
cept a  few  fragments  of  a  work  of  Aristotle,  of  an  older 
date  than  the  age  of  Theophrastus.  This  elegant  scholar, 
who  was  born  at  Eresium  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  about 
371  years  before  Christ,  was  the  favourite  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  a  philosopher,  whose  ardent  and  comprehen- 
sive mind,  had  left  scarcely  any  thing  unexplored  in  the 
circle  of  the  sciences.  To  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  derived  from  the  lessons  of  such  a  master,  as  well 
as  from  the  use  of  an  invaluable  library,  which  that 
master,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to  him,  as  his  success- 
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or  in  the  Peripatetic  scliool,  Theophrastus  added  the 
result  of  much  personal  observation.  And  when  he  was 
now  advanced  in  lilc,  and  had  thrown  his  materials  into 
that  lorin  which  appeared  lo  liim  most  eligible,  he  at 
length  favoured  the  world  with  a  philosophical  work  on 
his  favourite  subject,  entitled  vt^t  <puTm  ic-rofja?,  or  ihc 
History  of  Plants.  Tlie  greater  part  of  this  publication, 
into  which  he  introduced  u  description  of  600  planls,  is 
still  extant ;  bui  ab  he  adopted  no  better  principles  of 
arrangement  than  the  variable  ideas  which  soil,  size, 
lactescence,  and  oeconomical  uses  suggest,  its  merit  in 
these  days  is  considered  as  arising  chielly  from  the 
scientific  and  classical  views  which  ii  gives  ui  of  the 
structure  and  general  oeconomy  of  vegetables. 

About  400  years  afterwards,  he  was  ioUowed  in  the 
same  couise  of  observation  and  study  by  Dioscorides,  a 
native  of  Cilicia,  but  of  Grecian  extraction.  After  hav- 
ing made  several  extensive  journies  through  different 
parts  of  Asia,  and  spared  no  puins  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  virtues  of  all  the  plants  that  were  then 
known,  this  diligent  botanist  published  an  account  of 
600,  distributed,  from  their  officinal  qualities,  into  the 
four  classes  of  aromatic,  vinous,  medicinal,  and  alimen- 
tary vegetables.  But  though  his  descriptions  are  ac- 
curate and  more  comprehensive  than  his  predecessors, 
liis  principles  of  arrangement  are  scarcely  less  objec- 
tionable ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  he  wrote  particularly 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  medical  virtues  of  plants. 

The  elder  Pliny,  who  lived  but  a  few  years  after  Di- 
oscorides, and  who  ultimately  fell  a  victim  lo  his  love  of 
knowledge  in  an  attempt  to  approach  Mount  Vesuvius 
immediately  after  an  eruption,  devoted  his  attention, 
among  other  thhigs,  to  plants.  In  the  course  of  his 
History  of  the  World,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
pilation of  all  that  was  known  to  the  ancients  on  the  sub- 
ject of  natural  history,  he  has  given  us  some  account  of 
upwards  of  1000  species.  But,  as  we  might  naturally 
expect  in  a  compilation  from  authors  of  various  merit, 
his  facts  and  descriptions  are  often  inaccurate,  and 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  matter ;  and  his 
whole  work,  so  far  as  he  treats  of  plants,  is  so  devoid  of 
order,  that  the  only  distinction  which  he  makes  use  of 
is,  the  obvious,  but  very  uncertain  one,  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs. 

From  the  time  of  Pliny  downwards,  for  the  space  of 
several  hundred  years,  we  scarcely  read  of  any  person 
who  made  a  figure  as  a  botanist.  The  study  of  the 
science  was  either  wholly  neglected,  or  pursued  only  by 
a  few  insulated  individuals,  without  any  ideas  of  method, 
or  advantage  from  the  labours  of  their  predecessors.  In 
Arabia,  it  is  true,  an  attempt  was  made,  about  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  to  bring  it  into  repute,  by  Sera- 
pis,  Razis,  Avicenna,  and  others  ;  who,  for  this  purpose, 
translated  the  writings  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  made 
various  compilations  from  them.  But,  in  the  western 
world,  the  birthplace  heretofore  of  genius  and  learning, 
improvement  of  every  kind  was  arrested  ;  society  was 
put  back  from  its  natural  course,  and  a  darkness  that 
nii.L'ht  be  felt  succeeding  every  where  the  ravages  of 
those  numerous  hordes  of  barbarians  that  poured  in  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  extinguished  for  ages  the  very  glim- 
merings of  science.  It  was  only  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  a  taste  for  botany,  keeping 
pace  with  the  revival  of  learning,  began  to  be  again  cul- 
tivated. The  works  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Avicenna, 
and  other  ancient  authors,  were  translated,  and  given  to 
the  public  with  the  notes  and  illustrations  of  several 


learned  commentators.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
stock  of  knowledge  contained  in  them  was  enlarged,  and 
by  degrees  reduced  into  a  more  convenient  form  by  the 
labours  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
orighial  observation. 

Otto  Brunfels,  a  native  of  Mentz,  who  died  in  1534  at 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  gone  to  practice 
medicine,  was  the  person  who  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  this  respect,   having   published,   four  years 
before  his  death,  a  work  containing  the  fruit  of  his  own 
researches,    in    two   vols,    folio,  illustrated    with    cuts, 
which  he  entitled,   /listoria  Ftantarum  ylrg-entorati.     A 
short  while  after,  Hiuronymus  Bock,  or  Tragus,  as  he 
is  generally  called,  a  German,   who  was  born  in  1493, 
and   died  in  1554,  published  a  history  of  plants  in  his 
KrtUttrbuch,   wm  which  he  introduced   pretty  accurate 
descriptions  of  800  species,  arranged  accoraing  to  their 
habit,   size,  and   figure,   and   accu.npanied    with   cuts ; 
which,  like  those  of  Brunfels,  are,  however,  rude,  and 
such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  infancy  of  engraving. 
Euricus   Cordus,  and  his  son  Valerius,   who  were  na- 
tives of  Hesse,  and  nearly  contemporaries  of  Tragus, 
were  rather  eminent  for  their  labours  in  illustrating  the 
descriptions  of  their  predecessors,   and  more  especially 
of  the  ancients,   than  for  adding  lo  the  sum  of  original 
discovery.    I^eonard  Fuchsius,  however,  a  German,  who 
was  born  in  1501,  and  died  at  Tubingen,   where  he  was 
professor  in  1566, — Peter  Andreas  Matthiolus,  physician, 
at  Siena,   in  Italy,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time, 
and  had  made  the    writings  of  the  Greek   authors,   but 
chiefly  those  of  Dioscoritlcs,  in  a  particular  manner  his 
study, — Uombert  Dodonseus,  pliysician  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  \'.,  and  1  ttlerly  proli  ssor  of  botany  at  Lcyden, 
where  he  died  in  1585, — Matthias  dc  Lobel,  physician  to 
James  I.  of  Great  Britain, — our  countryman  Dr  Turner, 
author  of  the  British  Hirbal, — and  above  all,   the  cele- 
brated  Charles  L'Eclusc,  or  Clusius,  a  Flemish  bota- 
nist, who  after  travelling  through  many  countries,  with 
much  risk,  and  more  than  one  serious  accident  to  him- 
self, from  devotedness  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  became 
superintendent  of  the  emperor's  gardens  at  Vienna ;  and 
towards   the  close  of  his  life,  which  happened  in  1609, 
accepted  of  an   invitation  to  be  professor  at  Leyden, — 
contributed  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  by  their  own  ob- 
servations, as  well  as  by  the  improvements  which  they 
made  on  the  la1)ours  of  preceding  writers,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science.     Botany,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  as- 
sumed any  regular  form;  and  the  histories  of  the  plants 
which    they  published,   consisted  of  little  else  than  de- 
scriptions, more  or  less  accurate,  of  so  many  unconnect- 
ed species.    But  still  the  number  of  these  had  been  very 
much  augmented,  in  consequence  of  their  diligence  ;  for 
instead  of  the  800  species,  described  by  Tragus  in  1532, 
we  find,  in  the  Stir/iium  Historia  of  Uodonaeus,  publish- 
ed a  short  while  before  his  death,  an  account  of  1330; 
and    in    the    Rariorum   Ftantarum    Historia  of   Clusius, 
which  appeared  not  long  after,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  writings  of  De  Lobel.  we  find  desc  riptions  of  nearly 
800  more. 

The  work  by  which  Fuchsius,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  an  acute  n.ind,  but  not  so  conversant  with 
nature  as  Tragus,  contributed  most  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  botany,  was  his  Historia  Plantanau,  which  ap- 
peared in  1542,  accompanied  with  512  large  and  very 
excellent  outlines,  or  shaded  sketches  of  plants,  taken 
chiefly  ironi  B'-unfels.  Matthiolus,  on  the  other  hand, 
besides  publishing  m  1548  an  elaborate  edition  of  Dies- 
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corides,  with  cuts,  the  merit  of  which  may  be  estimated 
from  its  having  been  translated  into  different  languages, 
and  gone  through  more  than  thirty  editions,  was  i.he 
author  of  a  work,  entitled,  Compendium  de  Planus,  which 
is  also  characterised  by  learning  and  ability.  De  Lobel, 
who  was  an  industrious,  but  not  a  very  discriminating, 
botanist,  wrote  first  in  conjunction  with  Pena,  a  physi- 
cian in  Provence,  the  .Mva  Utirflium  Historia,  contain- 
ing descriptions,  though  often  crudely  enough  express- 
ed, of  many  new  plaiits,  discovered  by  tliem  in  the  course 
ot  various  jouuiies  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  afterwards  by  liimself,  the 
Plantarum  stu  Siirfihim  Historia,  which  was  published 
in  1576,  and  again  republished,  in  a  less  detailed  form, 
but  with  many  additional  cuts,  borrowed  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries,  uiiOtr  tht  title  oi  Plantarum 
Icones,  in  1581.  Dodonseus,  besides  being  the  author 
of  the  Stirfiium  Historia,  above  alluded  to,  and  of  two  or 
three  other  tracts  of  less  moment,  which  it  would  be 
needless  to  specity,  had  the  merit  of  benefiting  the 
science,  by  introducing  a  peculiar  style  of  neatness  and 
accuracy  in  his  figures,  as  well  as  in  his  descriptions  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  labours  of  Ciusius  are  concerned,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  while  he  evinced,  in  every 
thing,  the  powers  of  a  superior  mind,  he  both  wrote 
more,  and  pushed  his  inquiries  to  a  greater  extent,  and 
with  much  greater  risk  to  himself,  than  any  botanist 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  various  publications 
embraced  some  account  of  almost  all  that  was  then 
known  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  without  spe- 
cifying any  of  them,  except  the  Rariorum  Plantarum 
Historia,  already  mentioned,  which  appeared  in  1601, 
and  the  Plantte  Exoticx,  which  followed  soon  after,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  rather  quoting  what  is 
briefly  stated  by  Willdeuow,  the  present  able  professor 
at  Berlin,  partly  in  the  words  of  Tourntfort,  by  way 
of  giving  some  general  idea  of  nis  toils  and  merit  as  a 
botanist.  Being  early  drawn  aside  from  the  study  of 
the  law,  to  which  his  parents  had  destined  him,  by  an 
unusual  fondness  for  botanical  pursuits,  "  he  undertook," 
says  this  gentleman,  "  the  most  tedious  and  troublesome 
jourriies  through  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  In  his  24th 
year  he  already  became  affected  with  dropsy,  but  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  <  ichories,  recommended  to  him  by 
thi  IVnious  physician  Rondeletius.  In  his  39th  year,  in 
Spain,  he  broke  his  right  arm  close  above  the  elbow, 
falliT.i;;  with  his  horse  ;  and  soon  after  he  had  the  same 
accident  with  his  right  thic;h.  In  his  55th  year,  in 
Vienna,  he  sprained  his  left  loot ;  and  eight  years  af- 
terwards dislociited  his  hip.  This  last  dislocation  was 
overlooked  by  his  physician,  and  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  walk  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  crutches.  The 
great  pain  and  difficulty  he  had  thus  to  suffer  when 
walking,  prevented  him  from  taking  the  necessary  exer- 
cise, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  affected  with  a 
hernia,  obstructions  in  his  abdomen,  and  calculous  com- 
plaints. Thus  miserable  and  unliealthy,  tired  of  the 
court  of  tlie  emperor,  where  he  had  resided  for  four- 
teen years  past,  and  finding,  besides,  the  superinten- 
dence over  the  gardens  there  too  great  a  burden,  he 
accepted,  in  the  year  1593,  an  invitation  as  professor  at 
Leyden,  where  he  died  soon  after."  Having  said  thus 
much  with  respect  to  his  history,  he  adds,  "  Ciusius 
was  the  greatest  tnan  of  his  age,  and  prosecuted  the 
study  of  botany  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  a  per- 
severance, which  was  not  equalled  by  any  preceding 


philosophers,  nor  by  any  of  his  followers.  His  works 
shew  us  the  great  botanist,  and  they  will  always  remain 
valuable  and  indispensably  necessary.  The  cuts  an- 
nexed to  them  are  neat,  the  figures  distinct,  and  his  des- 
criptions masterly.  It  was  a  pity  that  a  man  of  so  great 
merit  should  have  suffered  so  much,  and  even  become 
the  first  martyr  for  botany." 

Another  very  eminent  person  of  this  period,  whom  it 
would  be  unjust  in  us  not  to  take  particular  notice  of, 
both  on   account  of  his  vast  acquaintance   witn   every 
branch  of  natural  history,  and  especially  for  the  improve- 
ments  which   he   had  intended   to  introduce    into  the 
science  of  botany,  was  Conrad  Gesner.     He  was  born  at 
Zurich   in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1516,  and  while  he 
was  yet  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  discovered  an  insatiable 
desire    for    knowledge,  and   the   powers   of   an    almost 
universal  genius,  accompanied  with  an  industry  and  per- 
severance  which   nothing   could  appal.     Having   been 
early   accustomed   by  an   uncle  of   the   name  of  John 
Friccius,   who   had  a  similar  predilection,  to   wander 
over  his  native  mouiitains,  and  examine  what  struck  him 
as  new  and  unusual  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  the 
eye  of  a  botanist,  he  continued  through  life,  amid  innu- 
merable other  studies,  to  bestow  a  more  than  ordinary 
attention  on    this    favourite   pursuit.      Besides  making 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  flora  round  Lau- 
sanne, Basle,  and  Zurich,  where  he  successively  resided, 
he  extended  his  researches  by  degrees  over  the  rest  of 
his  native  country,  a;.d  particularly  over  the  Alps  ;  being 
in  the  habit,  we  are  told,  of  making  some  botanical  ex- 
cursion through  one  part  or  another  of  it,  almost  every 
year.     He  likewise  visited  France  and  Italy  :  and  wher- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  happened  to  find 
plants  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  he  delineated  them, 
or  endeavoured  to  have  them  conveyed  home  and  cul- 
tivated in  his   garden.     Having   in   this  way,  or  by  the 
good   offices  of  many   who   had    heard   of  his  sir.gular 
merit,    and    admired    him,    procured    several   hundred 
plants,  which   were  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  nor 
by  any  preceding  writer  ;  and  having  also  made  numer- 
ous experiments  to  discover  their  virtues,  he   was  jiro- 
ceeding,  witli  the  aid  of  eminent   artists,  to  prepare  a 
work  on  the  subject  which  might  be  worthy  of  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  he  had  got  ready 
upwards  of  200O  veiy  neatly   executed  figures,  and  was 
now  almost  on  the  point  of  sending  the  fruit  of  tiiirty 
years  labour  and  study  to  the  press,  he  was  seize.-I  with 
the  plague,  which  was  then  raging  at  Zurich,  and  died 
soon   after  in  his   Museum,  where   he  had  been  carried 
at  his  own  desire,  when  he  found   his  end  approaching, 
in  1565  ;  having  only  reached  the  age  of  49,  and  heing 
nevertheless,  to  use  the  words  of  Touinefort.  the  fjiher 
of  natural   history   in  all   its  departments.     His  MSS. 
relating   to  botany,  though   committed   with  particular 
directions  to   the   charge  of  one    in  whom    he   reposed 
confidence,  were  never  made  public  ;  and  those  elegant 
figures,  which  he  had  left  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
his  own  works,  were  afterwards  surreptitiously  made 
use  of  in  several  instances,  to  adorn  and  recommend  the 
publications  of  others.  Instead,  however, of  tracing  their 
fate,  or  of  pronouncing  any  opinion   upon   what  he  did 
publish  on  the  general  subject  of  botany,  which  was  not 
very  considerable,  we  rather  hasten  to  add,  that   the 
principal  reason   for  our  bringing  him  forward  so  con- 
spicuously in  this  place,  is,  to  present  him  in  what  will 
ever  be  an  interesting  point  of  view,  as  the  original  con- 
triver of  systematic  arrangement.     In  the  vear   1560, 
A  : 
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this  skilful  observer,  whom  Hallcr  elegantly  charac- 
terises, when  he  styles  Wim,  vir  animrj,  laborc,  ingeiihi/uc 
/lariter  eximius,  suggested  that,  in  order  to  i'acilitale 
the  study  of  botany,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the 
parts  of  fructification.  That  lie  understood  the  doctrine 
of  what  is  now  called  the  sexual  system,  and  the  neces- 
sary connection  which  it  supposes  between  tlie  flower 
and  the  fruit,  in  order  to  the  perlection  of  the  latter,  wc 
are  not  prepared  to  say,  because  he  never  explained  his 
ideas  at  any  length  to  the  public.  But  still  he  knew, 
what  long  observation  must  have  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  seed  was  necessary  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  vegetable,  and  was  always  preceded,  in  one  form 
or  another,  by  the  flower.  And  as  tliese  parts,  besides 
being  of  course  the  most  essential  and  interesting,  are 
at  the  same  time  possessed  of  considerable  variety,  he, 
naturally  enough,  conceived  tliat  plants  might  be  so  dis- 
tributed into  groupcs  or  classes,  by  characters  drawn 
from  them,  as  to  be  viewed  to  more  advantage,  and 
brought  more  readily  under  the  command  of  the  mind  for 
any  useful  purpose,  than  in  the  vague  and  insulated  way 
in  which  they  liad  been  hitherto  treated  of. 

Proceeding  upon  this  idea,  Dr  Andrew  Cxsalpinus,  a 
Florentine,  some  time  professor  of  botany  at  Padua,  and 
afterwards  physician  to  Clement  VIII.  at  Rome,  made 
the  first  attempt  at  systematic  arrangement.  In  his 
work  J)c  Planiis,  pulilislied  at  Florence  in  1583,  he  dis- 
tributed the  plants,  which  he  has  described  in  it  to  the 
number  of  1520,  into  15  classes,  of  which  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  were  taken  from  the  fruit.  His  classes 
were  as  follows  : 

I.  Arbores,  corculo  ex  apice  scminis. 

2 corculo  a  basi  seminis. 

3.  Herbae,  solitariis  seminibus. 

4 solitariis  baccis. 

5 solitariis  capsulis. 

6 binis  seminibus. 

7 binis  capsulis. 

8 triplici  principio,  fibrosae. 

9 triplici  principio,  bulbosae. 

10 quatcrnis  seminibus. 

11 pluribus  seminibus,  Anthcmidcs. 

12 pluribus  seminibus,  Cichoraceae. 

seu  Acantaceoe. 

13 flore  comnmni. 

14 folliculis. 

15 flore  fructuque  carcntes. 

From  this  synopsis  of  the  method  of  Ca:salpinus,  it 
appears,  that  he  set  out  by  making  a  distinction,  common 
enough  long  after  his  lime,  between  trees  and  herbs  : 
and  that  he  distributed  the  species  of  the  first  grand 
division  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  corculum  or 
germ  is  situated  at  the  point  of  the  seed,  as  in  the  oak, 
elm,  ash,  walnut,  sumach,  and  cherry  ; — or  at  the  base 
of  it,  as  in  the  fig,  apple,  tamarind,  mulberry,  fir, 
cypress,  and  juniper.  The  species  of  the  second  grand 
division  again  he  formed  into  13  classes,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  seeds,  seed  vessels,  and  the  internal 
divisions  of  their  cavities.  The  third  class,  for  instance, 
was  made  to  consist  of  those  plants  which  have  a  single 
naked  seed  only,  as  valerian,  nettle,  hop,  and  the 
grasses;  the  fourth,  of  those  which  have  a  single  un- 
divided berry,  or  pulpy  seed  vessel,  with  several  seeds, 
as  cucumber,  honey  suckle,  deadly  night-shade,  and 
briony  ;  and  the  fifth,  of  those  which  have  a  single  un- 


divided capsule,  or  dry  seed-vessel,  as  pink,  primrose, 
swallow-wort,  and  the  papilionaceous  flowers.  The 
sixth  class,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  to  consist  of 
those  plants  which  have  two  naked  seeds ;  and  the 
seventh,  of  those  which  have  a  twofold  seed  vessel,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  seed  vessel  divided  internally  into  two 
cells,  as  mercury,  speedwell,  agrimony,  and  the  stellated 
flowers.  The  eighth  and  ninth  classes  were  made  to 
comprehend  those  plants  which  have  a  triple  seed  ves- 
sel, or  a  seed  vessel  divided  internally  into  three  cells  ; 
the  plants  of  the  former  being  more  immediately  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fii)rous  roo'.s,  as  convolvolus,  violet, 
and  St  John's  won  ;  and  those  of  the  latter  by  their  hav- 
ing bulbous  roots,  as  the  tulip,  hyacinth,  narcissus,  and 
other  species  of  the  liliaceous  family.  The  tenth  class 
was  made  to  comprehend  those  plants  which  have  four 
naked  seeds,  as  rosemary  and  sage  ;  and  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  those  which  have  several  naked 
seeds  :  the  ground  of  distinction  among  themselves  be- 
ing, that  the  plants  of  the  eleventh  class  have  what  are 
now  called  radiant  compound  flowers,  as  camomile ; 
those  of  the  twelfth,  either  what  are  now  called  scmiflos- 
culous,  or  discoid  compound  flowers,  as  succory,  or 
thistle  ;  and  those  of  the  thirteenth,  such  simple  flowers 
as  arc  common  to  all  the  seeds,  as  flos  Adonis,  herb 
bennet,  and  cinquefoil.  The  fourteenth  class  was  form- 
ed to  include  such  plants  as  have  several  capsules,  or 
cells  of  capsules  together,  as  anemone,  poppy,  and  helle- 
bore; and  the  last  comprehended  the  ferns,  flags,  mosses, 
and  mushrooms. 

Such  was  the  method  proposed  by  Caesalpinus,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  : 
and  as  it  was  both  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  like- 
wise possessed  of  considerable  merit,  one  should  have 
thought  that  on  its  being  made  known,  it  would  natural- 
ly have  drawn  very  general  attention.  The  fact  was, 
however,  otherwise  ;  for  it  ceased  to  be  thought  of  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  published.  And  for  a  century  after- 
wards, the  science  was  indebted  lor  its  advancement,  as 
heretofore,  to  the  exertions  of  those,  wlio  employed 
themselves  in  discovering  new  plants,  or  in  giving  the 
world  a  more  accurate  delineation  of  the  specific  cha- 
racters of  such  as  were  known. 

About  the  time  when  Caesalpinus  published  the  book 
Dc  Planti.t,  containing  his  system,  Leonard  Rauwolfi",  a 
celebrated  German,  who  had  travelled  very  extensively 
through  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  between  the  years  1573,  and  1575,  and  who  died  in 
1596  in  the  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Austrian  army, 
gave  the  public  a  very  excellent  account  of  his  travels, 
embracing,  among  other  things,  descriptions  of  several 
rare  plants,  which  he  had  gathered  in  them. 

Four  years  afterwards  appeared  a  work  in  2  vols,  fo- 
lio, entitled  IlUtoria  Gmcralis  Plantarian,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made  for  the  first  time,  to  combine  tlic  disco- 
veries of  preceding  botanists,  and  to  give  some  connect- 
ed account  of  the  whole.  It  had  been  chiefly  compiled 
by  James  Dalechamp,  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
and  physician  at  Lyons;  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry, 
who  had  made  it  a  leading  subject  of  attention  for  thirty 
years,  and  who  had  himself  gathered  many  plants  on 
the  Alps,  and  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  the  conti- 
guous parts  of  France  which  he  meant  to  describe  in 
it :  but  as  he  was  somehow  prevented  from  going  on 
with  it  himself,  the  task  of  completing  it  was  first  com- 
mitted to  John  Bauhin,  whom  we  shall  immediately 
have  occasion  to  notice ;  and  on  his  retiring  into  Switzer>- 
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lund  soon  aftci-wards,  on  account  of  religion,  to  John 
Molinaeus,  or  Moulins,  an  accomplislied  physician  and 
naturalist,  who  also  resided  at  Lyons.  It  was  not  how- 
ever puDlished  till  after  the  death  both  of  Moulins  and 
Dalechanip;  and,  ot  course,  although  it  is  doubtless  a 
compilaiion  of  no  small  merit,  so  far  as  research  and  in- 
dustry are  concerned,  it  is  not  without  much  of  that  in- 
correctness and  repetition  which  we  might  expect  in  a 
work  that,  besides  being  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  the 
production,  too,  of  various  authors,  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  finally  completed  and  published  under  the 
inspection  of  any  of  them. 

Joachim  Camerarius,  a  celebrated  German,  who  had 
travelled  widely  through  Italy,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  medicine  ;  and  James  Theodore  Tabernae- 
montanus,  a  native  of  Deux  Fonts,  in  France,  the  pupil 
of  Tragus,  and  latterly  physician  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
at  Heidelberg,  contributed,  about  the  same  time  with 
Dalechamp  and  Moulins,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
botany  by  their  valuable  labours.  The  merit  of  Camera- 
rius lay  chifcfly  in  his  favouring  the  world  witli  the  Hor- 
tiis  Mcdicus  et  I'/iilosoJi/iicus,  a  publication  extracted  for 
the  most  part  from  the  writings  and  MSS.  of  preceding 
botanists;  but  particularly  from  the  MSS.  of  Gesner, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  along  with 
his  collection  of  cuts,  to  the  number  of  2.500  ;  and  in  his 
publishing  new  editions  of  the  Efdtome  of  JMatthiolus, 
and  of  one  or  two  other  works,  enriched  with  many  excel- 
lent figures,  partly  executed  by  himself,  and  partly  ta- 
ken from  the  collection  of  Gesner,  and  with  much  use- 
ful information  as  to  the  names,  places  of  growth,  and 
medical  virtues  of  the  plants,  which  were  treated  of  in 
them.  The  merit  of  Tabernaemontanus,  on  the  other 
hand,  consisted  in  his  labouring  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  Dalechamp,  for  thirty-six  years,  as  we  are  infonncd 
by  Haller,  to  prepare  a  general  history  of  plants,  illus- 
trated with  figures  ;  which  he  at  length  brought  well 
on  to  a  conclusion,  though  he  lived  only  to  publish  the 
1st  vol.  of  it;  the  second  appearing  in  1590,  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr  Nicholas  Braun,  who  had  made  several 
additions  to  it.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  connect  with  the 
memory  of  these  two  botanists,  the  name  of  a  contem- 
porary author,  Dr  John  Thalius,  physician  at  Nordhau- 
sen,  who  surveyed  the  Hcrcynian  Forest  with  much  at- 
tention, and  afterwards  ronmiunicated  his  discoveries 
in  a  treatise  entitled,  Sylva  Hercynia,  which  was  first 
published  along  with  the  Hartus  Medkus  of  Camera- 
rius. 

Shortly  after  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  Prosper 
Alpinus,  an  eminent  Venetian,  who  was  successively 
physician  at  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  which  happened  in  1617,  professor  of  botany 
in  tlie  university  of  Padua,  performed  an  acceptable 
service  by  writing  on  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a  country 
which  he  had  been  led  to  visit,  from  attachment  to  his 
favourite  study,  and  in  which  he  had  spent  the  greater 
pan  of  four  years.  Our  rountiynian  Gerard,  a  native  of 
Namptwich,  in  Cheshire,  prt)ceeded  also  with  much 
diligence,  and  no  small  degree  of  ability,  to  complete 
and  publish  his  Hrrhal,  which  was  long  after  apjitaled 
to  as  a  sort  of  standarcl  hook  among  Ent;lish  botanists  ; 
Pona,  an  apothecary  of  Vi  rona,  in  Italy,  made  that  bO' 
tanical  survey  of  Mour'i  Bakio.  of  which  some  account 
was  first  given  to  the  world  in  Chisiiis's  history  of  plants, 
under  the  title  of  Itfr  Monih  liat'i,  in  the  year  1601  ; 
and  to  say  not'iing  of  sever;'.!  other  ■-ources  of  informa- 
tion we  may  add,  that  botanical  knowledge  began  about 


this  time  to  receive  very  important  accessions  from  the 
researches  of  a  few,  such  as  Herrera,  and  the  D'Acostas, 
whom  curiosity  or  interest  had  led  to  visit  the  newly 
discovered  countries  of  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  most  eminent  botanists  of  this  period  were,  how- 
ever, doubtless,  the  two  brothers  John  and  Caspar  Bau- 
hin,  natives  of  Lyons  :  of  whom  the  former  died  in  1513, 
at  Mumpelgard,  as  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg  ;  and  the  latter  in  1624  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  had  obtained  a  professorship.  They  both  in- 
herited from  nature  a  strong  predilection  for  the  study 
of  plants;  and  the  effect  which  their  skill  and  assiduity 
had  eventually  on  the  state  of  the  science,  was  such, 
that  Haller  has  dated  one  of  the  periods  of  its  history 
from  the  time  when  they  flourished.  John,  the  disci- 
ple of  Fuchsius,  travelled  widely  through  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  contiguous  parts  of  France,  and  made 
several  discoveries.  Caspar,  who  was  almost  twenty 
years  younger,  followed  at  some  distance  of  time  nearly 
in  the  same  tract.  And  after  each  of  them  had,  in  other 
respects,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  to  the 
examination  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  had  mature- 
ly consulted  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  they  at 
length  had  the  honour  of  completing,  in  the  well-digest- 
ed result  of  their  respective  labours  a  more  valuable 
present  to  the  science,  than  it  had  hitherto  received 
from  any  two  individuals. 

The  principal  work  of  John  Bauhin,  which  was  not 
however  published  till  several  years  after  his  death, 
(though  a  Prodromus,  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of 
its  contents,  made  its  appearance  earlier)  was  an  elabo- 
rate, General  History  of  Plants,  in  3  vols.  fol.  illustrated 
with  cuts.  And  with  respect  to  this  work,  we  cannot 
express  our  opinion  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
celebrated  Haller,  who  after  glancing,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Botanica,  at  a  few  defects  in  it,  such  as  the  wrong  ap- 
plication of  some  of  the  figures,  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  editor  Chabri'eus,  continues  thus  :  "  Verum  cum 
istis  mcndis,  vix  imputandis  auctori,  bonus  tamen  et  fi- 
delis  codex  est,  quem  typis  exprcssum  habemus;  et 
opus  omnibus  expensis,  tamen  hactenus  sine  pari.  Plan- 
tse  numerosissimae,  plerumque  bene  descriptss,  cumcol- 
lectis  omnium  scriptorum  locis,  non  absque  critico  judi- 
eio,  etin  unum  magno  cum  judicii  acumine  collecta,qua; 
ad  eo  tempora  de  plantis  innotuerant.  Eo  opere  Rajus 
plurimum  usus  est,  et  non  bene  Bauhino  exprobatur,  no- 
vas plantas  non  continere,  nam  continet  plurimas,  et  ex 
magnis  illis  generibus,  parum  hactenus  excultis,  quas 
vel  ipse  invenerat,  vel  gener  J.  Henricus  Cherler.  Ra- 
rum  in  eo  vitium  est,  etiam  in  vasto  opere,  plantam 
eamdam  duobus  nominibus  rcpetitam  repcrire.  Varie- 
tates  non  amavit,  confusas  veterum  dcscriptiones  saga.x 
evolvit,  et,  qux  extricare  non  poteiat,  inlacta  deseruit." 

Caspar  Bauhin,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  improving 
the  nomenclature,  and  giving  proofs  of  his  skill  as  a  bo- 
tanist in  some  other  valuable  works,  was  author  of  one 
in  particular,  in  which  he  undertook  to  give  an  enume- 
ration of  all  known  plants,  with  the  synonymes  of  pre- 
ceding writers,  accompanied  with  notes  and  observations 
of  his  own  :  and  bv  the  success  which  attended  his  en- 
deavours, he  gave  a  certain  form  and  consistence  to  the 
science,  and  was  long  after  referred  (o  as  the  guide  ci 
his  successors.  The  work  itself,  which  may  he  consi- 
dered as  an  indispcnsiblc  key  to  the  VM'itings  of  the  old- 
er botanists,  and  was  peciiliady  scrvircable,  wc  are  told 
even  to  Linnaeus,  was  tht-  result  of  forty  years-  labour, 
and  appeared  at  Basle  in  162S,  under  the  title  o)(  P'tia:: 
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theatri  bolanici,  seu  index  in  Thcjftbrasti,  Diacoriclis,  Plinii 
ct  Ootanicorum,  quiaseculo  scrifmcrant,  ojiera,  /ilan/arum 
ftrc  sex  mil/iwr  no/nina  cum  si/nomjiniis  cC  differentiis.  A 
Proclomiib  olii  had,  liowevcr,  been  published  at  the  same 
place  in  l5'J6,  unAcvlU^lMnoi J^/njto  Pittax.  To  what 
lias  be«.n  thus  said  with  resptcL  to  ihe  works  of  the 
younger  IJauhiii,  wc  shall  only  buojoin,  for  the  sake  of 
inf«n';ialion,  the  characicr  given  lo  him  as  u  botanist, 
coiurasted  with  his  biolhei",  by  the  veiy  competent  judijc 
whom  we  nuvc  just  now  referred  to.  His  words  are 
the  Ibllowinij:  "  Caspar  Bauhinus,  mullis  aiinis  Iratre 
suo  junior,  (anno  donuun  156iJ  naius),  et  in  re  herbaria 
smulus,  in  Coilisjendo  laboriosu-^,  in  icoiiibus  felicior, 
planlarum  numero  sup- nor,  a  iiiscipulis  el  ab  amicis 
nuiltis  onniino  synibolis  ditior,  muko  minus  acuti  vero 
judicii,  in  admiticntlis  varietatibus,  in  repetendis  cum 
divcrsis  nom  nibus  iibdem  planiis  lacilis,  in  dcscnplioni- 
bus  eliam  minus  aecurat.s,  cUissium  naluralium  minus 
studiosus,  in  co  mecum  in  felix,  quod  tempora  sua  cum 
anatome  partiri  sit  coactus." 

As  to  those  botanists  wno  were  immediately  posterior 
to  the  Bauhins,orwlio  followed  them  at  a  greater  distance 
for  the  space  of  more  than  half  a  century,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry that  wc  should  enter  much  into  detail.  Tlieir  labours, 
though  useful,  were  not  in  general  marked  by  any   pe- 
culiar skill,  or  attended  by  any  very   remarkable  conse- 
quences.    Adrian  Spigelius,  a  celebrated   Italian,  who 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Caspar  Bauliin,  and  had 
travelled  widely  through  his  native  country   in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  peasant,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  exploring  the  vegetable  kingdom,  published  a 
work  of  some  value,  entitled,  In  rem  herbarium  Isagoge. 
Paul  Renaulmc,  a  Frenchman  shortly  afterwards  produ- 
ced a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  S/iecimen  Bisto- 
rim  Plantarum,  in  which,  besides  introducing  some  good 
figures,  he  evinced  a  vei'y  considerable  talent  lor  ob- 
servation and    description,  taking  notice,  among  other 
things,  of  the  inequality  of  the  stamens.     Basilius  Bcs- 
ler,  an  apothecary  at  Nurcmburg,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  Hieronymus,  wrote  about  the  same  time,  the 
Hortus  Etjsteltennis,  or  An  Account  of  the  Plants  cultiva- 
ted in  the  Bishop's  Garden  at  Aichstaedt  in  Germany, 
which,  after  having  been  revised  by  the  well-known  Lud- 
wig  Jungermann,  successively  professor  at  Giessen  and 
Altdorf,    was  published  at  the  expense  of  the   bishop, 
John  Conrad  de  Gcmmingen,  in  the  most  splendid  style  ; 
the  descriptions  being   illustrated  by  265  beautiful  cop- 
per-plates. Jungermann  himself,   besides  being  the  edi- 
tor of  the  work  now  mentioned,  had  the  merit  of  appear- 
ing in  the  character  of  an  original  writer  :  For  he  com- 
posed a  catalogue  of  tlic  plants  growing  spontaneously 
round    Altdorf,  which  was   first  published  in    1615,  by 
Caspar  Hoffman,    an  acute  and   learned   contemporary, 
who   made  several  amendments  on  it;  and  afterwards 
republished,  about  the  year   1646,  under  his  own  eye, 
with  the  important  addition  of  those  plants,  amonn  others, 
which  were   cultivated  at   that  time    in   the   university 
garden.     He  likewise  wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  in 
the  district  of  Giessen,  wliich  appeared  under  the  title 
of  Curnuco/tiit  Plors  Giessensis,  /irovrntu   S/iontaneorum 
Stir/tium  cum  Flora  jilldorfensi  nomine  consfiirantis  :  .\nd 
to  say  nothing  of  his  merit  in  prcpa,ring  two  other  cata- 
logues  relating   to  the  plants  growing    round    Leipsic 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  wliich  were  never  publish- 
ed, he  left  behind  him  an  Herbarium  of  no  less  than  2000 
dried   specimens,  which  still  remains  at  Altdorf  as  a 
proof  oi  his  industiy. 


In  1628,  Guy  de  la  Brossc,  physician  at  Paris,  who 
had  lately  procured  the  establishment  of  the  royal  gar- 
den there,  from  Louis  XIH.,  produced  the  first  cata- 
logue of  tJie  plants  growing  in  it.  Seven  years  after- 
wards, John  Cornuius,  who  was  also  a  pliysician  at  Paris, 
published  a  work,  embracing  chiefly  some  account  of 
plants  wnich  had  been  discovered  in  Canada  and  the 
adjacent  pans  of  North  America.  And  about  llic  same 
time  Thomas  Johnson,  and  John  Parkinson,  apotheca- 
ries, and  countrymen  of  our  own,  who  had  m  other  re- 
spects deserved  well  of  the  science,  completed,  each  ol 
them,  a  work  ol  a  g  neral  nature  :  That  by  Jonnson. 
who  eventually  lost  his  life  in  the  civil  wars,  in  which 
he  had  the  command  of  a  company,  appeared  under  the 
title  of  'P/ie  Herbal,  or  general  History  uf  Plants  gathered 
by  John  Gerard,  enlarged  and  amended  ;  and  that  l>y  Par- 
kinson, (published  first  in  1640),  under  the  title  oi  The- 
atrum  Jiotanicum,  or  an  Herbal  of  great  Extent.  They 
were  both  the  result  of  much  industry,  and  formed,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  an  extensive  and  accurate 
compendium  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  botany. 

In  1642,  Bontius,  a  Dutchman,  who  had  long  practis- 
ed medicine  at  Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  published 
a  book,  entitled  De  Medicma  Indorum,  containing  some 
account  of  various  medicinal  and  aromatic  plants  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  accompanied  with  figures,  among 
which  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  a  pretty  good  delinea- 
tion of  the  tea  shrub.  Six  years  afterwards,  Simon 
Paullus,  professor  at  Copenhagen,  a  learned  and  enter- 
taining writer,  who  had  already  favoured  the  world  with 
a  peculiar,  but  able,  perlbrmance,  called  Quadru/iarcitum 
Bolanicum,  in  which  plants  were  distributed  alphabeti- 
cally into  four  divisions  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  produced  his  Plora  Danica,  the  rudiment,  if  we 
may  say  so,  of  those  greater  works  which  have  since 
appeared  on  the  botany  of  Denmark.  The  Historia 
A'atiiralis  Brasilia,  of  Piso  and  Marcgraf,  a  work  of  con- 
sitlerable  information, — and  the  first  catalogue  of  the 
plants  cultivated  in  the  garden  which  had  been  lately 
founded  at  Oxford  by  the  carl  of  Danby,  drawn  up  by 
the  elder  Bobart,  were  published  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  And  in  1651,  appeared  at  length,  the  first 
European  edition  of  Hernandez's  Mitural  History  of 
il/(\r/ro,  concerning  which  Dr  Haller,  in  the  Bibliolheca 
Botanica,  already  referred  to,  expresses  himself  thus  : 
"  RoniJC  demum  anno  1651,  edita  est  Nova  Plantarum 
animahum  et  mineraliuin  Regni  Mexicani  historia ; 
non  quidi-m  Fernandi  longius  opus,  sed  Epitome  in  x. 
libros  a  Nardo  Antonio  Reecho  contracta  et  Latina  versa. 
Ipsum  opus,  eticones  a  Fernando  paratsc,  in  Monasterii 
Escurialis  incendio  perierunt.  Hoc  primum  justae 
maijnitudinis  opus  Americse  calidioris  thesauros  Eu- 
ropa;is  aperuit.  Descriptio  brevis,  et  non  satis  bota- 
nica; vires  medica:  Paulo  fusius  traditx,  icones  non 
malac,  non  tamcn  ut  characteres  specicrum  agnoscas, 
nomin;t  Mexicana.  Plantae  ipsa;  noblissimae,  medicatse 
et  cornarisE,  pleraeque  ne  hoc  quidem  xvo  satis  cognitae. 
In  uiilioribus  stiipibus  Mayz,  Aloe,  auctor  uberior  est. 
Octo  primi  libri  ad  rem  herbariam  pertinent,  reliqui  ad 
hisioriam  animalium  et  minerarum." 

Of  the  remaining  botanists  of  this  period,  extending 
somewhat  beyond  the  year  1670,  which  we  have  already 
characterised  as  one  of  the  least  eventful  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  science,  we  may  take  notice,  in  pass- 
ing, of  Joachim  Burser,  a  native  of  Lusatia,  and  the  pu- 
pil of  Caspar  Bauhin,  who  travelled  widely  over  Eu- 
rope, and  made  a  very   large  collection  of  specimens, 
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which  are  still  preserved  at  Upsal,  where  a  catalogue 
of  them  was  drawn  up  by  Peter  Martin,  about  the  year 
1724,  under  the  eye  of  Linnasus;  of  Joliii  Loessel,  pro- 
fessor at  Konigsberg,  who  wrote  a  synopsis,  or  enume- 
ration of  the  plants  growing  wild  in  Prussia,  which, 
though  not  of  any  great  importance  in  itself,  became 
eventually  the  ground-work  of  a  valuable  statistical  per- 
formance, the  Fhra  Prusnica  of  Gotsched,  his  successor 
in  the  professorship  ;  of  George  Grisley,  author  of  ihe 
Viridarium  J.usUankum  ;  and  of  John  Sigismund  Els- 
holz,  physician  to  the  elector  Frederic  William  of  Prus- 
sia, who  wrote  the  first  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  are 
indigenous  in  the  Mark  Brandenburg,  which  he  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Flora  Alarchica. 

There  is,  however,  one  botanist  of  this  period,  whom 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  injustice  in  us  to  pass  over 
slightly  ;  we  mean  Joachim  Jung,  a  native  of  Lubeck, 
wh;j  was  sometime  professor  at  Helnistaedt,  and  after- 
wards rector  of  the  academy  at  Hamburg,  where  he 
died  in  1657.  The  merits  of  this  gentleman,  if  we  look 
either  to  the  powers  of  mind  evinced  by  his  writings, 
or  the  effect  which  these  writings  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  on  the  state  of  the  science,  provided  they  had 
been  more  extensively  known  and  attended  to,  natural- 
ly single  him  out,  among  his  contemporaries,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  notice.  And  we  shall  therefore  not  hesitate  to 
(juote,  at  some  length,  the  opinion  of  two  very  compe- 
tent judges  with  respect  to  him.  Haller,  to  whose  en- 
lightened decision  in  these  matters  we  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  appeal,  speaking  of  that  part  of  his 
work,  entitled,  Doxoscofuiz  Physica  A/inores,  which 
treats  of  plants,  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Ostendit 
primus,  ut  puto,  per  exempla,  arbores  a  reliquis  stirpi- 
bus  non  bene  divelli.  Refutat  discrimina  a  colore,  sa- 
pore  ct  odore  sumta ;  praefert  ea,  quae  repetuntur  a 
foliis.  De  nominibus  critice  agit,  et  multa  eorum  prx- 
cepit,  quse  Linnsiis  repetit.  Recta  separatcognomines 
plantas,  quarum  fabrica  diversa  est,  et  in  eo  studio 
plurimum  laborat,  quo  tempore  nemo  de  his  subtilitati- 
bus  quserebat."  Speaking  afterwards  of  his  Isagoge 
Phytoscofika,  a  work,  which  was  first  edited  by  Vage- 
tius  in  1679,  he  adds:  "  Pleno,  etsi  brevi  compendio, 
novas  dat  definitiones  partium  plantx,  et  discrimina  in 
quaque  parte,  ut  in  folio  accurate  definit,  turn  \n  caule, 
calyce.  Florcs  nudos  distinguitab  lis,  quibus  calyx  est. 
In  flore  accuratior  est,  et  plerasque  natuiales  nuperorum 
classes  prasvidit,  stamina,  ante  Jungium  neglecta,  ac- 
curate secundum  dotes  suas  omnes  contemplatus  :  sed 
neque  numerum  neglexit.  Pierosque  flores  isostemones 
esse  vidit,  diplostemones  non  ignoravit,  neque  syngene- 
siam  ;  sic  in  lubae,  seu  styli,  numei-o,  fabricam,  cornu- 
bus  curiosus  est ;  flores  fructui  incidentes  et  circumpo- 
sitos,  gymnomonospermos  aut  sexu  distinctos  mijiime 
prsetervidit.  Meritis  ergo  suis  laudes,  debet,  quae  passim 
in  eum  profunduntur,  etiam  ex  Brittania,  in  qua  pluri- 
TTium  dcfinitionibus  Jungianis  Rajus  usus  est."  Pro- 
fessor Wildenow,  the  other  botanist  referred  to,  deliver- 
ing his  opinion  substantially  to  the  same  purpose,  says, 
"  In  his  works  he  shews  a  great  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  nature.  His  ixmarks  on  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
just;  and  what  he  says  on  terminology,  and  on  the  ge- 
nera of  plants,  is  done  quite  in  the  manner  of  Lintixus. 
Had  his  works  been  better  known,  and  had  he  been  si- 
tuated more  favourably  for  acting  more  at  large,  botany 
would  perhaps  have  advanced  at  his  time  as  far  as  it  is 
now  actually  ?dvanced." 

Plants,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  had  been  hither- 


to chiefly  treated  of  in  a  loose  and  uncertain  way;  for 
the  idea  of  systematic  arrangement  proposed  by  Caesal- 
pinus,  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  him.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  period,  however,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  it  by  Dr  Robert  Morison,  a  native  of  Aberdeen. 
This  gentleman,  having  retired  into  France  about  the 
year  1650,  after  having  borne  arms  as  a  royalist  in  the 
civil  wars,  was  long  superintendent  of  the  garden  then 
lately  formed  at  Blois,  by  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans  :  and 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  II.,  being  recalled  by 
that  prince  to  England,  he  was  first  appointed  one  of  his 
physicians  and  botanist  royal,  with  a  salary  of  200/.  per 
annum,  and  afterwards  elected  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford  ;  in  wliich  capacity  he  died  in  1683.  While  he 
was  in  France,  he  made  several  botanical  journies 
through  different  parts  of  that  country  at  the  expense 
of  his  patron,  which  served  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom  very  considerably  :  and  by 
improving  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  as  superintendent  of  the  well  furnish- 
ed gardens  at  Blois  and  Oxford,  of  examining  and  com- 
paring a  great  number  of  plants,  both  foreign  and  in- 
digenous, in  the  various  stages  of  their  growth,  he  be- 
came a  better  judge  of  their  afhnities  than  any  preced- 
ing naturalist.  He  had  particularly  made  the  fruit  a 
subject  of  investigation,  and  being  at  the  same  time  well 
acquainted  with  the  use  which  Caesalpinus  had  made  of 
it  as  a  systematic  writer,  he  endeavoured,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  classes,  to  improve  upon  his  ideas,  and  bor- 
rowed the  more  essential  characters  of  arrangement 
from  this  part  of  the  vegetable  also.  His  system,  of 
which  tlie  professed  aim,  as  we  learn  from  the  title  of 
his  great  work,  as  well  as  from  what  he  has  said  in  the 
preface  to  it,  was  to  bring  plants  together,  as  much 
as  possible,  according  to  their  natural  affinities,  compre- 
hended 18  classes,  and  was  as  follows: 

1.  Lignosa,  arbores. 

2.  .     .     .     frutices. 

3.  .     .     .     suffrutices. 

4.  Herbacea:,  scandentes. 

5.  .     .     .  leguminosae. 

6.  .     .     .  siliquosae. 

7.  .     .     .  tricapsulares- 

8.  ...  a  numero  capsularcm  dictae. 

9.  .     .     .  corymbifera;. 

10.  .  .  .  lactescentes,  seu  papposje. 

11.  .  .  .  culmifera:,  seu  calmariae. 

12.  .  .  .  umbelliferaL:. 

13.  .  .  .  tricoccae. 

14.  .  .  .  galeais. 

15.  .  .  .  multicapsularcs. 

16.  .  .  .  baccifcrae. 

17.  .  .  .  capillares. 

18.  .  .  .  heteroclitae. 

From  this  outline  of  Morison's  system,  it  appears, 
that  lie  set  out  by  distinguishing  plr.nts  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  Caesalpinus,  according  as  they  are  either  of 
a  woody  or  herbaceous  texture  :  and  by  distributing 
tiiose  of  the  first  division,  from  their  size,  into  the  tliree 
classes  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  untUrr  shruljs.  Tiic  plants 
of  the  second  division,  on  the  other  hand,  he  formed  in- 
to lachsses:  of  which  tlie  characteristic  distinctions 
were  taken  from  the  numlier,  figure,  and  substance  of 
the  fruit;  the  disposition  of  the  flowers;  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  downy  crown  of  the  seed,  termed  pap- 
pus ;  the  lactcscence  or  milkiness  of  some  plants  ;  the 
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number  of  the  petals ;  and  llic  habit,  povl,  or  gener-.l 
appeaiance-  Tlic  fourth  class,  for  instance,  was  m; 'jc  ' 
to  consist  of  those  plants  which  arc  climbing,  and  h.fvc 
a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry  or  apple  kind,  as  passioii-ilow- 
cr,  briony,  and  cucumber  ;  the  fifth  and  sixtli  classes,  of 
those  which  arc  pod  bearing,  the  ground  of  distinction 
between  them  being,  that  the  former  have  a  legume  or 
pod,  without  a  partition,  as  the  pea  kind,  and  the  latter 
u  siliqua  or  pod,  with  a  partition,  as  mustard,  and  wall- 
Jlower  ;  the  seventh  class,  of  those  which  have  a  tricap- 
sular,  or  three-celled  fruit,  and  six  petals,  as  the  liliace- 
ous, or  bulbous  rooted  tribe  ;  and  the  eighth,  of  a  varie- 
ty of  plants,  which  arc  brought  into  a  sort  of  arrange- 
ment according  to  the  number  of  cells  in  the  fruit,  con- 
nected with  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  petals. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  classes  were  made  to  comprehend 
the  plants  with  compound  flowers  ;  the  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  being,  that  those  of  the  former, 
which  are  termed  corymbiferous,  (their  flowers  grow- 
ing in  clusters  like  ivy  berries,)  as  tansy,  fever-few,  and 
wormwood,  have  neither  a  pappus  nor  a  lactescent  stalk  ; 
while  those  of  the  latter,  as  hawk-weed,  dandelion,  rag- 
iveed,  and  thistle,  have  cither  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
eleventh  class  again  was  made  to  include  the  plants 
which  are  denominated  culmiferous  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
grasses,  and  such  as  are  allied  to  them,  having  a  single 
seed  in  each  flower  ;  and  the  twelfth,  those  w  hich  arc 
called  umbelliferous,  having  two  naked  seeds  joined  at 
their  origin,  and  flowers  consisting  of  five  petals,  which 
grow  in  an  umbel ;  the  thirteenth  class,  those  which 
have  a  tricoccous,  or  triple-like  capsule,  as  spurge  ;  the 
fourteenth,  those  which  have  four  naked  seeds  and  one 
petal,  as  the  rough  leaved  tribe ;  the  fifteenth,  those 
that  have  several  capsules,  as  paeony,  house-leek,  and 
v/atcr-li!y  ;  and  the  sixteenth,  those  which  have  fruit  of 
the  berry  or  apple  kind,  but  are  not  climbing,  5s  deadly 
night-shade,  arum,  and  cyclcmen.  Tlie  two  last  classes 
were  formed  so  as  to  comprehend  what  are  called  the 
cryptogamic  plants  ;  the  ferns  being  reterred  to  the  one, 
and  the  mosses,  flags,  mushrooms,  and  corals,  to  the 
other. 

Of  tiie  method  of  arrangement  tlius  devised  by  Mori- 
son,  some  idea  was  first  communicated  to  the  world  by 
him  in  an  enlarged  edition  of  Brunyere's  Hortus  Blcscn- 
ni.s,  or  catalogue  of  plants  growing  in  the  garden  at  Blois, 
which  he  published  in  1669.  But  the  work  into  which 
he  introduced  it  fully,  and  in  its  more  perfect  form,  was 
his  general  history  of  plants,  of  which  the  second  vol.  in 
lol.  (for  the  first,  containing  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  un- 
der shrubs,  was  somehow  never  published,)  appeared  in 
1676,  during  his  life  time,  and  the  third  in  1699,  a  con- 
siderable time  after  his  death,  under  the  care  of  James 
Boljart,  the  gardener's  son  at  Oxford,  who  had  made 
very  great  additions  to  it.  The  system,  however,  did 
not  find  many,  on  its  becoming  known,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  act  upon  it ;  and  a  little  reflection  may  indeed 
satisfy  any  person  who  understands  the  principles  of  ar- 
rangement, that  it  is  of  two  involved  a  nature,  and  ad- 
mits of  too  great  a  variety  of  character,  to  allow  it  to  be 
of  general  use.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
merits  or  defects  of  the  system  itself,  it  will  not  be  deni- 
ed, that  the  author  did  a  considerable  service  to  botany 
as  a  science,  in  having  brought  the  subjeut  of  methodi- 
cal distribution  again  into  notice.  And  as  to  what  con- 
cerns his  labours  in  other  reapects,  we  mav  safely  add, 
that  while  his  great  work,  the  Plantarum  Hialoria  Uni- 
versalis Oxonicnsis,  referred  to  above,  was  received  at 


*T-st  as  a  highly  important  acquisition,  and  is  still  looked. 
Upon  as  a  valuable  performance  ;  the  treatise  which  he 
wrote  on  the  umbelliferous  plants,  will  ever  remain  a 
'flattering  testimony  to  his  powers  of  discrimination. 

Of  the  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of 
Morison,  the  greater  part  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  method,  but  laboured  rather  to  promote 
the  intertn.ts  of  tlie  science  in  the  way  hitherto  pursued. 
Francis  VanSterrebecli,  a  clergyman  at  Antwerp,  wrote 
a  treatise  of  some  value  on  the  mushroom  tribe.  Mau- 
rice Hoffman,  son  of  Caspar  already  mentioned, and  suc- 
cessor to  Jungermann  in  the  professorship  at  Altdorf, 
was  author,  among  other  things,  of  two  pretty  able  statis- 
tical surveys,  the  Florae  Aitdorfine  Dclkie  Si//vcstrcs, 
which  appeared  in  1662,  and  the  Montis  Mauriliani  in 
Agro  l^eiinbiirgensium  Vicinix  que  descri/itio  Dotanica, 
which  followed  in  lo94.  Christian  Mcnzel,  a  native  of 
Brandenburg,  and  physician  to  Frederic  the  First,  king 
of  Prussia,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  particularly  emi- 
nent for  his  skill  in  the  various  languages,  besides  wri- 
ting on  the  flora  round  Dantzic,  and  describing  some 
plants  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
among  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  compded  a  pinax  in  the 
manner  of  Bauhin  ;  which  was  published  in  1682,  under 
the  title  of  Indcjr  Ptantariun  Muliilinguis  ;  the  name  of 
each  plant  being  expressed  in  German,  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Danish,  and 
Arabic. 

Peter  Kylberg,  a  Danish  botanist,  wrote  about  the 
same  time,  on  the  flora  of  his  native  country.  James 
Breynes,  a  merchant  of  Dantzic,  but  of  Flemish  extrac- 
tion, who  was  extremely  fond  of  botanical  pursuits,  de- 
scribed, in  the  Exoticarum  Stirjiium  Crnturia,  a  work  il- 
lustrated by  accurate  and  very  beautiful  plates,  which 
he  published  athis  own  expense  in  1678,  and  in  the  Fro- 
dromiis  i-iirioi-um  Planlarum,  which  was  given  to  the 
world  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  John  Philip,  physician 
at  Dantzic,  a  considerable  number  of  rare  plants,  which 
he  had  either  found  cultivated  in  gardens,  or  had  pro- 
cured througii  the  good  offices  of  his  numerous  corres- 
pondents. 

Jacob  Barrelier,  a  Frenchman,  and  Paul  Bocco,  or 
Sylvius,  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  a  Sicilian,  the  one 
a  Dominican,  and  the  other  a  Cistertian  friar,  travelled 
widely  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries  ;  and  thereby  at  length  procured,  in  the 
resi'.lt  of  their  respective  researches,  a  valuable  accession 
of  discovery  to  the  science.  The  work  containing  the 
discoveries  of  Barrelier,  was  not,  indeed,  brought  before 
the  public  till  the  year  1714,  when  it  was  edited  from 
his  manuscripts  by  the  celebrated  Anthony  de  Jussieu, 
professor  of  botany  at  Paris,  under  the  title  oi Fhnilje/ier 
Hisfianiam  ct  Italiam  Obscrvalce.  But  the  discoveries  of 
Sylvius,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  first  in  the  F)e- 
sciijitiones  /tlanlaru?n  rariorum,  Hicilia,  is'c.  which  was 
published  at  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Morison  in 
1674  ;  and  were  afterwards  given  more  in  detail,  and  with 
important  additions,  in  a  work  entitled,  Museo  di  jiiante 
rare  dcUa  Sicilia,  Altilt/ia,  Italia,  e  Francia,  w  hich  came  out 
under  the  author's  own  eye  at  Venice  in  1697. 

OlausRudbeck,  the  elder,  professor  of  botany  at  Up- 
sal,  whom  Haller  styles  Virum-vasti  ivgenii,  et  in  magnis 
o/ieribus,  fiertinaciitr  laboriosuin,  besides  writing  some 
other  things  of  less  moment,  employed  himself  many 
years,  in  concert  with  his  son  and  successor  in  th  pro- 
fessorship, in  preparing  a  work  of  great  labour  in  twelve 
folio  volumes,  which  he  entitled,    Camjii  F.lijsii.     But 
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V/hen  it  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  completed,  and  a^ 
considerable  part  ol"  it  was  even  ready  tor  publication,  h-.; 
had  llie  misfortune  to  lose  it  almost  wlioliy,  along  with 
his  Herbar.um,  And  about  10  or  11,000  elegant  cuts,  m 
the  fire  that,  in  1702,  laid  tliat  city  in  aslies;  a  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  have  hastened  his  death,  as  that 
event  look  place  within  a  few  months  alter. 

Henry  Van  Rnude  Van  Drakensteni,  a  gentleman 
who  has  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  witn  particular  honour 
among  the  botanists  of  this  period,  avadcd  himself  of  his 
situation  and  influence  as  governor  ot  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  to  collect  a  great  many  rare 
plants  ol  that  part  ol  the  world,  and  especially  oi  i.he  Ma- 
labar coast,  where  he  had  his  principal  residence.  Ok 
these  he  procured  very  beautilul  drawings  by  the  first 
artists  whom  he  could  find  in  India  ;  and  having  at  the 
same  time  spared  notiouble  or  expense  to  get  thtm  ac- 
curately examined,  and  to  asceriam  waat  was  known  to 
the  natives  with  regard  to  their  medicinal  and  cecono- 
mical  Uses,  he  returned  at  length  to  Europe  witn  the  de- 
sign ot  la)ing  the  fruit  of  his  labours  belore  the  world  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  worthy  of  the  subject.  On  his 
arriving  and  settling  in  his  native  country,  accordingly, 
he  submitted  his  owu  manuscripts,  and  those  of  his  In- 
dian assistants,  to  the  inspection  of  men  of  anility,  whom 
he  employed  us  editors;  and  with  their  aid  he  succeed- 
ed so  well,  that  between  tiie  year  1676,  and  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1691,  he  was  enabled  to  publish  ten  foiio 
volumes,  and  two  more  being  added  shortly  atterwards, 
completed  hi^  desit^n,  and  thereby  put  the  world  in  full 
possession  of  the  Hortzis  Alalubaricus,  a  work  on  exotic 
botany,  which,  if  we  look  either  to  the  intorination  con- 
tained in  it,  or  to  the  singular  elegance  and  accuracy  of 
the  plates  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  is  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  and  valuable  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 

John  Conimelyn,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam, 
besides  drawing  up  a  cataloi^ue  of  the  flora  ot  Holland, 
and  takini^  a  principal  sh;ire  in  conducting  the   publica- 
tion ot   the  preceding  work,   by  furnishing  it  with  syno- 
nymes  and  a  commentary,  pursued  otherwise  nearly  the 
same  course  of  study  with  Van   Rhude,  its  author  ;  for 
he  added,  like  him,  to  the  knowledge  of  exotic  plants,  by 
describing  in  the  Hortus  ^;n«/e/o(/a?HeH6«,  a  considerable 
number  w  hich  were  at  that  time  cultivated  in  the  botani- 
cal garden  there,  and  which  the  extensive  connexion  of 
his  countrymen  with  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  ena- 
bled him  to   procure.     Dr   Paul   Herman,   a  native   of 
Saxony, contributed  likewise  to  promote  the  same  object. 
For  in  consequence  of  a   long  residence  in  Ceylon,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  physician,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  very  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  rare  plants,  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
L'  ydcn,  where,  on  lis  return  to  Europe,  he  Ijtcame  pro- 
fessor of  botany.     Of  these,  part  were  enumerarcd  in  his 
catalogue  of  tlie  plants  growing  in  the  botanical  garden 
at  Leyden:  Others  were  described  \\\\.\\c  Pnradisus  Ea- 
/(■ivji.s,a  work  edited  by  Sherrard, in  1 698,  which  had  been 
desiLrned  to  contain  an  account  of  many  unknown  plants 
ofdifii  rent  countries,  accompanied  with  plates,  but  which 
ihc  author  did  not  live  to  complete.  And,  to  say  nothing 
of   a   multitude  of  specimens  wh.ich  he  left  lichind  him, 
wil!iout  being  able  to  make  any  use  of  them,  those  which 
he  gathered  in  Ceylon,  more  particularly,  were  first  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  the  Museum  Zrylankmn,  another 
posthumous,  and  therefore  incomplete  publication,  but 
illustrated   with   beautihil   engravings ;  anti  have  since 
that  time  been  ably  characterised  by  Linnsus,  into  whose 
Vol..  IV.  Part  I. 


;<,B.ds  they  came,  along  with  the  original  plates  in  his 
Flora  Zeylanka.     With  the  names  ot  the  three  preced- 
ing botanists,  we  may  here  connect  that  of  Caspar,  ne- 
phew of  John  Commelyn,   and   successor  to  him  in  the 
professorship  at  Amsterdam  ;  for,  although  a  little  pos- 
terior to  them,  he  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
same  depanment  of  botanical  knowledge  ;  and  is  known, 
both  as  the  author  of  the  Flurs  Malabarkx^  or  General 
Index  to  the   Hortus   Malabaricus,  and  as  the  editor  ot 
the  second  volume  of  his  uncle's  great  work,  the  Hortus 
Medicus  Amsielodamtnsis.     Nor  can  we  torbear  to  men- 
tion, with  due  praise,  the  more  diversified  and  indefati- 
i^able  industry  of  Dr  Leonard  Plunkenei,  physician  in 
London,  and  inspector  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Hampton 
Court,  who  died  in  17u6;  for  by  gathering  from  every 
quarter,  he  became  possessed  of  many  plants,  both  fo 
reign  and  indigenous,  which   were  not  known  to   any 
oilier  botanist  oi  his  time.     His  Herbarium  is  even  sup- 
posed to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than  8000  specimens; 
and  of  lliese,  part  were  described  by  him  in  various  pub- 
lications, which  evince  great  industry,  but  in  which  it  is 
a  matter  of  regret,  that  from  his  want  of  systematic  skill 
he  did  not  turn  his  materials  to  the  best  account.  James 
Petiver,  an  opulent  merchant  of  London,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Royal   Society,   who  was  nearly  contemporary  w-ith 
Plunkenei,  and  a  great  lover  of  natural  history,  publish- 
ed also  a  good  deal  on  plants,  but  with  a  similar  defect  of 
method  :  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labours  of  some  others, 
Rodolf  Camerarius,  professor  at  Tuliingen,  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  genius,  who  was  born  in  1665,  and  died  in  1721- 
was  engaged,  about  the  same   time,  in  making  the  first 
experiments  on  the  sexes  of  plants.     "  Experimenla  fe- 
cit," says  Haller,  "in  floribus  Ricini  et  Mayz;  et  semi- 
na  deiractis  staminibus  sterilescere  reperit,  ut  omnino  in 
antheris  sexum  masculum  posuerit.     Plantas  masculas 
feminas,    et   androgynas    constiiuii,    has    numerosissi- 
mas." 

While,  however,  the  greater  part  of  Morison's  con- 
temporaries, and  of  those  who  succeeded  him,  for  the 
space  of  about  thirty  years,  were  thus  advancing  the  in' 
te  re  sis  of  botany  in  the  less  scientific  way  of  their  pre- 
decessors, as  above  slated,  there  were  a  few  of  them,  and 
these,  loo,  of  no  uncommon  fame,  who,  in  pursuing  the 
same  object,  endeavoured,  like  Morison,  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  method  with  discovery.  Herman,  for  in- 
stance, whose  merits  in  another  respect  we  have  just 
now  taken  notice  of,  contrived  a  system,  which  was 
made  known  lo  the  public  in  1796,  a  year  after  his  death, 
by  Zumbac,  having  the  fruit  and  flower,  and  occasional- 
ly the  external  appearance,  for  its  basis.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  acted  on  it  himself,  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly rather  classed  him  with  those  who  did  not  take 
advantage  ot  method  ;  but  the  plants  in  the  academical 
garden  of  Leyden,  were  arranged  according  lo  it  by  his 
successor  in  25  classes;  four  of  them  being  made  lo 
consist  of  trees,  and  the  rest  of  herbs,  which  were  a..rain 
distinguished  under  the  threefold  division  of  herbs 
with  naked  seeds,  herbs  with  seed-vessels,  and  herbs 
with  petals:  And  this  was  the  bcginninic  of  systematic 
botany  in  Holland.  Another  botanist  of  lliis  period,  who 
studied,  in  advancing  the  science,  lo  unite  the  advanta- 
ges of  method  with  discovery  and  description,  was  .Au- 
gustus Qnii  inus  Rivinus,  professor  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
died  in  1722.  This  gentleman,  who  appears,  from  his 
writin;js,  to  have  possessed  an  orii^inal  and  superior  way 
of  thinking,  conceived  thedesi-^n  of  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  engravings,  illustrative  of  all  the  known 
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species  of  plants,  uccompanied  witli  short  descriptions  ; 
and  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  accomplishment  of  it, 
lie  submitted  to  the  public,  in  1690,  a  method  of  liis  own 
contrivhig,  which  he  purposed  to  follow  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  tlieni.  Before  his  time,  it  hud  been  the  aim  of 
all  systematic  writers  to  follow  nature,  and  to  arrange 
plants,  as  much  as  possible,  according  to  their  affinities ; 
a  circumstance  wluch,  though  it  doubtless  gave  a  more 
pleasing  cast  to  iheir  systems,  made  them  at  the  same 
time  less  easy  in  practice,  from  the  multiplication  of  cha- 
racter. Quirinus  perceived  this;  and  being  of  opinion 
that  an  arrangement  purely  artificial  would  answer  tiie 
purpose  better,  "he  renounced  the  pursuit  of  afiinities, 
and  was  the  first,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr  Milne, 
"  wlio  set  about  a  method,  whicli  should  atone,  by  its  fa- 
cility, for  the  want  of  numerous  relations,  and  natural  fa- 
milies." Instead  of  the  fruit,  which  had  been  hitherto 
used,  and  which  possessed  less  variety,  he  made  choice 
of  the  flower,  as  tlie  ground-work  of  his  system  ;  and 
neglecting  the  hackneyed  distinction  of  trees  and  herbs, 
as  marring  the  uniformity  of  his  plan,  he  distributed  all 
plants  into  18  classes,  the  characters  being  taken  from 
the  number  and  regularity  of  tlie  petals.  His  system 
was  as  follows : 


Flares  Regularcg. 

1.  Monopetali. 

2.  Dipetali. 
.'!.  Tripetali. 

4.  Tetrapctali. 

5.  Pentapctali. 

6.  Hexapetali. 

7.  Polypetali. 


,«T 


Flores  Cam/wsiti. 

S.  Ex  flosculis  regularibus. 
9.  Ex  flosculis  regularibus  et  irregularibus. 
JO.  Ex  flosculis  irregularibus. 

Flores  Irregularcs. 

1 1.  Monopetali. 

12.  Dipetali. 

13.  Tripetali. 

14.  Tetrapetali. 

15.  Pentapetali. 

16.  Hexapetali. 

17.  Polypetali. 

13.  Flores  incomplcti. — Imperfecti. 

The  subdivisions,  to  the  number  of  91,  were  found- 
ed on  the  character  of  the  fruit,  according  as  it  is  naked 
or  contained  in  a  seed  vessel,  the  latter  being  farther 
distinguislied  according  as  it  is  dry  or  fleshy.  Proceed- 
ing upon  this  method,  which,  though  difficult  in  prac- 
tice, from  the  variations  in  tlie  flowers,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  simple,  Rivinus,  agreeably  to  his  original 
design,  prepared  a  scries  of  very  excellent  engravings, 
accompanied  with  short  characters,  part  of  which  were 
published  the  same  year,  part  in  the  following,  and  part 
in  1699.  Being  however  unequal  to  the  expense  of 
such  an  undertaking,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  desist, 
without  being  able  to  illustrate  more  than  the  plants 
witli  irregular  monopetalous,  irregular  tripetalous,  and 
irregular  tetrapetalous  flowers ;  and  to  finish  plates, 
■which  were  not  however  used  till  a  considerable  time 
after  his  death,  for  those  of  the  irregular  hexapetalous 
«rder.    The  system,  thus  imperfectly  acted  upon  by 


the  author  himself,  was  fully  introduced  by  Heuchcr 
into  his  Hortna  IVittenbergensis,  in  1711,  and  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  many  of  the  German  botanists  ;  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
thougiit  of  it  in  other  respects,  it  has  the  merit  of  origin- 
ality, and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  specimen  of  a 
purely  artificial  system. 

Along  with  Rivinus,  we  might  have  here  taken  some 
notice  of  Christopher  Knaut,  a  German,  author  of  an 
Enumeration  of  the  Plants  growing  naturally  round 
Halle,  in  Saxony  ;  of  Peter  Magnol,  professor  at  Mont- 
pelier,  author  of  the  Botatikum  Monslielicusc  ;  and  of 
one  or  two  other  writers  of  inferior  note,  who  were  ad- 
vocates for  system.  But  without  enlarging  on  what 
concerns  their  histories,  wc  rather  hasten  to  observe, 
tliat  the  two  systematic  botanists  of  this  period,  who 
deservedly  rose  superior  to  all  their  contemporaries, 
and  whose  various  and  enlightened  labours  had  Ijy  far 
the  most  extensive  and  lasting  effect  on  the  state  of  the 
science,  were  Ray  and  Tournefort.  They  were  l)0ih 
men  of  very  eminent  talents,  and  indefatigable  industry. 

John  Ray,  our  countryman,  not  less  known  for  his  piety 
and  amiable  manners,  than  his  learning,  in  which  he 
excelled  all  preceding  botanists,  was  born  at  Black 
Notely,  in  Essex,  in  1528.  After  passing  through  a 
course  of  preparatory  study  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  took  orders  in  the  church,  and  was  some 
lime  settled  as  a  clergvman  in  his  native  county  :  but 
having  resolved  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  information  by 
travelling,  he  resigned  his  living  about  the  time  of  the 
Uniformity  .'\ct,  which  we  arc  told  was  disagreeable  to 
him, and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  visiting  difTerent 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Italy,  where  he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  all  natural 
productions,  and  particularly  to  plants.  He  liad  already 
begun  to  shew  himself  in  the  character  of  an  author,  by 
publishing,  in  1660,  while  he  was  yet  a  resident  in 
Essex,  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  naturally  round 
Cambridge,  digested  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
in  1670,  some  time  after  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
having  added  much  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the 
flora  of  England,  by  repeated  excursions  through 
various  parts  of  it,  he  proceeded  to  publish  a  work  on 
a  larger  scale,  entitled  Catalog-its  Flantaru?n  Auglij:.,  et 
insutarum  adjaccnfium,  tunc  Indigenos,  tunc  inagro  cultan 
co?n/ire/ic>!clens.  Three  years  afterwards  he  favoured 
the  world  with  his  Tofiogra/i/iical,  Moral,  and  Phy- 
sioiogkal  Observations-,  made  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
through  the  low  countries,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  an  account  of  many  plants 
gathered  by  him,  whicji  are  not  indigenous,  or,  at  least, 
which  were  known  at  that  time  to  be  indigenous  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  having  tluis  committed  himself  to  tiie  public, 
both  on  the  subject  of  native  and  foreign  Ijotany,  he  con- 
tinued through  life  to  make  it  his  leading  object  to  ren- 
der what  he  had  begun  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  1688, 
accordingly  liaving  nov/  extended  his  excursions  into 
the  more  distant  parts  of  our  island,  and  discovered  a 
great  many  new  plants,  especially  in  Scotland,  he  pub- 
lished an  Appendix  to  his  English  Flora  ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  republished  the  whole,  with  an  account 
of  250  additional  plants,  under  the  title  of  Siino/isis  Me- 
thodica  Siirfiium  Britannicorum,  regard  being  had  in  it, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  shortly,  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  system.  Nor  was  he  less  dilitjent  in  the 
mean  time  in  gathcrinir  materials  from  all  quarters,  to 
augment  his  catalogue  cf  exotics;  for  besides  extract- 
ing whatever  was  to  his  purpose  from  tlic  writings  of 
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•he  older  botanists,  he  availed  himself  of  the  discoveries 
of  his  contemporaries  duly  as  they  came  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  was  thus  at  length  enabled  to  give  it  to  the  world, 
in  1694,  in  a  very  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  Syl- 
loges  Plantarum  extra  Britanniam  .yascentium. 

The  work,  however,  by  which  Ray  evinced  at  once 
the  immense  extent  of  his  learning  and  research,  and 
conferred  the  most  signal  advantage  on  the  science, 
was  his  General  History  of  Plants,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  systematic  enumeration,  accompanied  with 
descriptions  and  remarks,  taken  chiefly  from  the  authors 
whom  he  had  consulted,  of  the  plants  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  synopsis,  together  with  such  as  were  dis- 
covered down  to  1704,  the  year  before  his  death,  amount- 
ing on  the  whole  to  no  less  than  18,655  species  and 
varieties.  The  first  vol.  in  fol.  appeared  in  1686,  the 
second  in  1688,  and  the  third,  embracing  the  later 
discoveries  of  Rheede,  Herman,  Sylvius,  Plumier,  Ca- 
mellus,  Tournefort,  and  others,  in  ir04,  the  year  above 
referred  to ;  and  were  justly  received  by  the  world  as 
constituting  the  most  learned,  judicious,  and  elaborate 
history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto 
been  offered  to  them. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  regai'd  to  the.  labours 
and  merits  ot  Ray  in  other  respects,  we  now  add,  that 
the  improvemtiits  which  he  tried  to  introduce  into  the 
science  of  botany,  as  a  systematic  writer,  were  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  it.  In  his  earlier  publications,  he  had  adopted  no 
better  mode  of  arrangement  than  what  had  been  com- 
monly followed  before  his  time,  the  order  of  the  alpha- 
bet. But  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  his 
luminous  understanding  could  not  advance  far  in  his 
multifarious  labour,  without  seeing  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing some  more  scientific  method,  so  we  find,  that 
on  the  publication  of  Morison's  system,  his  thoughts, 
which  had  been  already  occasionally  occupied  with  the 
subject,  were  turned  to  it  with  still  greater  interest. 
And  two  years  after,  that  is  in  1682,  he  accordingly 
ventured  to  propose  a  system  in  the  manner  of  Morison, 
whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  leader,  having  the  fruit, 
flower,  and  external  appearance,  for  its  basis,  and  com- 
prising 25  classes,  which  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Arbores. 

2.  Frutices. 

S.  Hcrbae  imperfcctae. 

4 flore  carentes. 

5 capillares. 

6 staminse. 

7 semine  solitario. 

8 umbelliferae, 

9 verticillaiae. 

10 asperifoliae. 

11 stellatx.  Ifl^. 

12 pomifersE. 

13 bacciferac. 

14 multisiliquje. 

15 monopetalae  uniformes. 

16 difformes. 

17 tetrapetals  siliquis  majoribus. 

•  18 siliquis  minoribus. 

19 papilionaces. 

20 pentapetalae. 

21 cerealia. 

22 gramina. 

23 graminez. 


34.  .  r  .  .  bulbosae. 

25 bulbosis  affines. 

This  method,  however,  he  continued  for  many  years, 
■while  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  his  great  work, 
the  General  History  of  Plants,  to  alter  and  improve,  so 
as  to  give  it  quite  anew  form  :  and  in  1700  he  at  length 
published  his  corrected  edition  of  it,  which  was  made 
to  comprehend  all  plants,  in  33  classes  ;  27  of  them  be- 
ing composed  of  herbs,  and  the  rest  of  trees,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

!.  Herbae  submarinae. 

2 fungi. 

3 musci. 

4 capillares. 

5 apetaiae. 

6 planipetalae. 

7 discoideae. 

8 corymbiferae. 

9 capitatae. 

10.  Herbae  solitario  semine. 

11 umbelliferae. 

12 stellatae. 

13 asperifoliae. 

14 verticillatae. 

15.  .  .  •  .  polyspermae. 

16 pomiferae. 

17 bacciferae. 

18 multisitiquae. 

19 monopetalae. 

20 di-iripetalae. 

21 siliquosae. 

22 leguminosae. 

23 pentapetalae. 

24 florifers. 

25 staminae. 

26 anomalae. 

27 arundinaceae. 

28.  Arbores  apetaiae. 

29 fructu  umbilicato. 

30 non  umbilicato. 

31 sicco. 

32 siliquoso. 

S3 anomalae. 

From  this  synoptical  view  of  Ray's  method,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  derived  the  characters  of  his  classes,  gene- 
rally speaking,  from  the  habit  of  plants  ;  their  greater 
or  less  degree  of  perfection  ;  their  place  of  growth  ;  the 
number  of  their  seed-lobes,  or  seminal  leaves,  petals, 
capsules,  and  seeds  ;  the  situation  and  disposition  of 
their  flowers,  flower  cup,  and  leaves  ;  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  buds,  flower  cup,  and  petals  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  and  the  difficulty  of  clas- 
sification in  certain  cases,  where  there  is  a  want  of  allied 
character. 

The  first  four  classes  of  the  herbs  being  what  he 
termed  without  flo'n;ers,  were  made  to  consist  of  sub- 
marine plants,  including  corals,  and  of  the  mushrooms, 
mosses,  and  ferns.  The  remaining  21  classes  of  the 
herbs  being  what  he  termed_/7oCTcr  bearing,  were  again 
subdivided  according  to  the  number  of  the  seed  lobes, 
or  seminal  leaves;  the  plants  of  the  first  19  being  de- 
nominated dicotyledones,  and  those  of  the  two  following 
monocotyledones.  The  fifth  class,  being  the  first  of  the 
dicotyledones  division,  was  made  to  consist  of  such  plant"^ 
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as  are  without  petals,  as  glasswort  pellitory,  plantane, 
and  nculc  ;  the  sixUi  was  made  lo  coiibist  ot  such  as  iiave 
conipdUi.cl  iigulatc,  or  strap  sliapcd  flowers,  as  hawk 
Weill,  and  ijipplewori ;  the  seveuili  and  eighth,  oi  such 
as  have  compound  railiant  Bowers,  the  ground  ol  dis- 
tinction beini;,  thai  the  seed  in  the  one  case  is  crowned 
with  a  pappus,  as  in  starwort,  and  ragweed, — and  in  the 
other,  is  without  it,  as  in  hverlew,  and  ox  eye;  the 
ninth,  of  sueii  as  have  com|jOund  flowers,  swelling  out  in 
the  manner  ot  a  head,  as  thistle,  and  burdock  ;  the  tenth, 
of  such  as  have  oni-  naked  seed  under  each  flower,  as 
valeri.  n,  and  fuiiuitoi  y  ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  of  such 
as  have  two  naked  seeds,  those  of  the  former  being  what 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  unibelliterous,  as  hem- 
lock,— and  those  of  the  latter  by  the  name  of  the  stel- 
latx,  or  star  like  plants,  as  \\oods-roof,  and  ladies  bed 
straw  ;  the  thirteenth  and  tourteenih,  of  such  as  have 
four  naked  seeds,  the  ground  ol  distinction  being  this, 
that  in  the  former,  the  leaves  are  rough,  and  disposed 
alternately  or  iricj^ularly  on  the  stem,  as  in  conility, 
and  borage, — anci,  in  the  latter,  they  arc  placed  opposite 
by  pairs,  while  the  flowers  are,  at  the  same  time,  lor  the 
most  part  in  whorls,  as  in  sage,  and  rosem  ry  ;  the  fif- 
teenth, of  such  as  have  more  than  four  naked  seeds,  as 
erowfoot,  and  cinquefoil ;  the  sixteenth  and  seveiueenth, 
of  suih  as  have  a  pulpy  fruit,  or  seed  vessel,  the  fruit 
in  the  one  case  resemblini^  an  apple,  as  in  melon,  and 
in  the  other,  a  berry,  as  in  night-shade,  and  briony  ;  the 
eigl.leenth,  of  such  as  have  many  distinct  capsules,  or 
dry  seed  vessels,  as  houseleek.  pseony,  and  hellebore  ; 
the  nineteemh  and  iwtntictli,  of  such  as  have  a  single 
capsule,  the  flowers  of  the  former  being  monopctalous,  as 
in  fox  glove,  and  those  of  the  latter  d.petaluus,  or  tripeia- 
Jous,  as  in  Enchanter's  night-shade,  frog's-bit,  and  water 
soldier;  the  twenty-first,  of  such  as  have  a  single  cap- 
sule of  the  pod  kind,  with  four  regular  petals,  as  mus- 
tard ;  the  twenty-second,  of  such  as  have  a  single  cap- 
sule of  the  pod  kind,  with  four  irregular  petals,  as  tlie 
pea;  and  the  twenty-third,  of  such  as  have  a  single  cap- 
sule,but  with  flowers  of  five  petals,  as  lychnis,  and  saxi- 
frage. 

The  twenty-fourth  class,  which  is  the  first  of  the  mo- 
nocotyledoncs  division,  was  made  to  comprehend  the  ii- 
[accous  plants;  the  twenty-filth  \\\e.  grasses  ;  the  ground 
of  distinction  between  them  being  chiefly  this,  that  the 
latter  arc  apetalous,  have  a  jointed  hollow  stem,  and  a 
single  naked  seed  under  each  flower. 

The  twenty-sixth  class  was  subjoined  to  the  flower- 
bearing  herbs,  under  the  denomination  of  anomalse,  as  a 
sort  of  heterogeneous  appendix. 

The  seven  remaining  classes  were  formed  so  as  to 
comprehend  all  the  trees  and  shruljs  ;  tlic  palms,  which 
are  monocotyledones,  being  included  in  the  twenty-se- 
venth. And  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  more  than 
one  cotyledon,  in  the  xxviii.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii.  or 
xxxiii.  according  as  they  are  apetalous,  as  the  hazel  ; 
bear  fruit,  that  is  umbilicatcd,  or  with  a  pit  in  the  top 
of  it,  as  the  pear  and  gooseberry  ;  not  umbilicatcd,  as 
the  apricot  and  orange  ;  have  a  seed  vessel  that  is  dry, 
but  not  of  the  pod  kind,  as  elm,  ash,  and  maple  ;  or  one 
that,  besides  being  dry,  is  of  that  kind,  as  broom  and 
laburnum  ;  or  cannot  be  easily  reduced  under  any  of  the 
preceding  classes,  and  are  therefore  termed,  as  in  the 
xxvi.  class  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  anomalous.  The 
characters  of  the  subdivisions  or  orders,  which  arc  no 
less  multifarious  than  those  of  the  classes,  were  taken 
from  the  qualities  of  plants  and  their  place  of  growth, 


the  figure  of  the  stem,  the  number,  situation,  substance 
and  divisiun,  ot  the  leaves,  the  situation  and  disposition 
of  the  flowers  and  flower  cup,  the  number  and  regulari- 
ty of  the  petals,  and  the  number  and  shape  of  the  truit. 
We  may  larlher  add,  that  the  characters  of  the  genera, 
as  defined  by  Tournelort,  were  lor  the  most  part  ad- 
milted. 

The  system  of  Ray  in  its  iniproved  form,  as  we  have 
thus  given  it  in  detail,  was  not  acted  on  by  himself;  lor 
it  was  the  first  edition  ot  it,  as  we  ha\e  already  observ- 
ed, that  was  introiiuced  by  him  into  his  s/uto/isis  ;  alier- 
wards,  with  a  lew  variations,  nto  his  General  History 
of  Plants.  But  it  was  adopted  ijy  Sir  Hans  Sioane,  in 
his  A'atural  History  of  Jamaica  ;  by  Di.  Ilenius,  who  add- 
ed the  twentieth  class,  and  made  some  other  improve- 
ments on  i  ,  in  his  tiyno/isis  of  British  Plants  ;  by  iVIar- 
tyn,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Plains  ivhich  grorj  Kuiurally 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
others.  AiiU  although  we  are  noi  disposed  lodeny  that 
it  is  less  applicable  to  practice,  on  uceonnt  of  its  inliica- 
cy,  than  some  wnich  h.tve  been  proposed  since,  we  must 
ytt  maintain,  that,  wiiile  it  argues  the  author's  very  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  affinities  of 
vegetables,  it  aflords  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
subject  ot  speculation  to  a  philosophical  mind  :  .^nd  a 
coinpL  tent  judge  has  accordingly  said,  "  thai,  viewed  as 
an  attempt  to  uiv  siigate  the  order  of  nature,  ils  merit  is 
great  and  conspicuous.  The  1,  3,  4,  6,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
16,  21,  22,  and  23  classes,  are  true  natural  assemblages  ; 
and  consequi  ntly,  to  such  as  arc  already  masters  ot  the 
seance  of  plants,  no  plan  of  arrangement  affords  equal 
pleasure  with  tliat  of  Ray.  The  order  of  nature,  where 
it  could  be  traced,  is  carefully  pointed  out  ;  and  the  af- 
finities ol  plants  delineated  with  a  masterly  hand."  We 
need  scaicely  add,  that  Ray  was  long  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Joseph  Pilton,  or  Tourncfort,  as  he  is  commonly  call- 
ed from  the  name  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  the  other 
great  systematic  botanist  of  this  period,  whom  we  men- 
tioned, was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence  in  1656  ;  and,  like 
Ray,  devoted  himself,  from  his  earliest  years,  and  with 
the  most  laudable  and  enterprising  curiosity,  to  the  stu- 
dy of  plants.  He  had  been  originally  destined  by  his  pa- 
rents for  the  clerical  profession  ;  but  as  the  bent  ofhis 
genius  began  to  be  daily  more  evident,  and  it  was  found, 
in  the  course  of  his  education  at  school,  that  the  time 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  classics,  was  often 
spent  in  roving  through  the  fields  and  admiring  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  the  de- 
sign was  relinquished,  and  he  was  at  length  permitted 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  favourite  pursuit. 
Having  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
flora  round  Aix,  and  of  the  neighbouring  A'ps,  he  wer.t 
in  1679  to  the  university  of  Montpellier.  Wlien  he  had 
spent  some  time  there  in  medical  studies,  he  set  out  on 
a  long  journey  of  discovery  among  the  Pyrcncan  moun- 
tains, and  through  the  north  eastern  part  of  Spain  ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  twice  plundered  by  the  Mi- 
quelots,  and  once  nearly  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  filling 
of  a  precipice.  In  reference  to  one  of  these  incidents, 
we  find  his  biographer  Jussicu  saying,  "Ut  erat  corpore 
validus,  sitis  famisque  patiens,  ac  coeli  tempestatibus  as- 
suetus,  aviis  dum  scse  locis  inhospitisque  facilius  coni- 
mittit,  in  montanos  praedones  incidit,  qui  excussa  sarcina 
ubi  nihil  praeter  aliquot  herbas  siccas  et  panem  subni- 
gram  invenere,  spoliatum  reliquerunt." 

On  his  return  to  Montpellier,  he  proceeded,  with  Httle 
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delay,  to  his  native  cily ;  and  ffoin  thence  extended  hib 
researches  with  tlie  same  ardent  spirit  ol  curiosiLy, 
throUj^'h  Provence  and  Langucdoc.  H^vini^  now  pro- 
cured a  weil-biorcd  herbarium,  and  r^dutcd  h  into  a  pro- 
per form,  he  bttouk  himself,  with  the  conscioiib  saiislac- 
lion  of  one  who  possessed  the  treasure  which  he  set 
most  value  on,  to  P  .ris,  the  natural  place  ot  resort  to 
genius  aiiU  science  ;  and  venturing,  on  his  arrival,  to  in- 
trouuLB  himstlf  to  Crescentius  Fagon,  at  that  time  phy- 
sician lo  the  (iucen,and  professor  of  botany,  he  soon  con- 
trived to  recommend  himself  so  much  to  his  notice  that 
he  was  placed,  in  the  course  ot  the  year  1683,  over  the 
royal  garden  as  his  suListiliite  ;  and  proceeded  from  that 
momtnt  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  witii  un- 
bountled  applause. 

Having  at  length  established  his  reputation,  and  shewn, 
by  a  display  ol  superior  ability,  that  he  was  capable  of 
not  merely  justilyinif,  bui  of  going  far  beyond  the  opi- 
nion which  had  been  formed  of  him  ;  he  was  sent,  in 
1688,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  patron,  at  the  king's 
expellee,  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  afterwards  into 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  on  journies  of  discovery. 
A.;d  ill  these,  his  success  was  so  great,  that,  besides 
augmenting  his  own  knowledge  very  much,  he  was  en- 
abled, on  his  return,  to  enrich  the  garden  with  a  large 
and  valuable  accession  of  plants. 

In  1692,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  his  fame  continu- 
ing in  the  mean  timi'  to  spread  in  consequence  of  the 
publications  which  we  are  to  notice  hereafter,  he  was, 
m  1693,  admitted  unanimously,  and  with  the  most  grati- 
fying tokens  of  respect  and  approbation,  into  the  faculty 
of  physicians  at  Paris. 

Two  years  afterwards,  he  set  out  from  the  east  on  a 
voyage,  which  like  his  preceding  travels,  was  underta- 
ken by  the  order  and  at  the  expence  of  Louis  XIV. ;  for 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Latin  version  of  his  Institutions 
to  that  monarch,  a  little  before  he  set  out,  we  find  him 
saying  beautifully  enough,  but  with  some  mixture  of 
flattery,  "  Jussu  hoc  Alpium  juira,  Pyrenaearu'n  saltus, 
Hispanis  recessas,  ericata  Lusitaniae,  Britanniae  coUes, 
et  Belgii  prata  peragravi ;  plantarum  genera  formisque 
inspesi ;  vires  et  potestates  explorivi,  ne  quid,  quod  sa- 
lutiferum  horaini  foret,  posset  te  regnantc  praeteriri.  Et 
quoniamtot  peregrinationibus  meis,  fortuna  tui  non  un- 
prosperos  exitus  dedit,  alias  mihi  subinde,  et  multo  re- 
jTjotiores  infungis,  ut  nulla  pars  terrarum  expers  sit  tuae 
singularis  in  populos  tibi  commissos  cuix,  atque  G  dlo- 
rum  vel  saluti,  vel  gloria:  Orientalis  etiam  plaga  deser- 
viat."  In  this  scientific  mission  he  was  accompanied  by 
Dr  Andrew  Gundelsheimer,  a  very  zealous  German  bo- 
tanist, whose  herbarium  is  still  preserved  at  Berlin, 
^here  he  founded  the  public  garden  ;  and  by  a  French 
draughtsman  of  great  eminence,  named  Claude  Aubriel : 
and,  so  extraordinary  was  the  diligence  which  he  used 
during  the  two  years  he  was  with  them  in  the  cast,  that 
he  not  only  traversed  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and 
Thrace,  but  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the 
northern  districts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  Persian  empire  ;  and  then  returned  by  a 
different  route  through  Galatia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia,  to 
Smyrna  ;  and  from  thence  home  :  being  only  prevent- 
ed from  visiting  Egvpt  and  Sviia  by  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  plagu  ■  in  them. 

On  his  settling  again  at  Paris,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  knighthood  ;  both  as  a  reward  of  past  merit, 
and  an  incentive  to  future  exertion ;  and  being  at  the 


same  time  honoured  with  an  ample  fame,  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  most  eminent  among  his  contempora- 
ries, as  well  as  placed  in  u  favourable  situation,  he  set 
himself,  with  becoming  zeal,  to  arrange  the  vast  stock 
of  materials  which  he  had  collected,  and  turn  his  know- 
ledge to  some  good  account. 

Unfortunately,  however,  while  he  was  thus  enjoying 
the  most  flattering  prospect  of  siill  greater  honour  and 
usefulness  ;  and  had  even  gone  far,  we  are  told,  in  pre- 
paring some  valuable  works  for  the  press,  an  accident 
happened  which  cut  short  the  period  of  his  life,  and  de- 
prived the  world  of  what  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
fiom  his  well  pi  oven  abilities  :  For,  as  he  was  one  day 
passing  along  a  narrow  street  in  Paris,  he  was  thrown 
against  a  wall  by  the  impulse  of  a  waggon,  or  some 
other  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  with  such  violence,  that 
blood  immediately  gushed  from  his  mouth  ;  and  the 
contusion  having  at  length  terminated  in  consumption, 
he  was  carried  off  by  it  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
after,  in  the  year  1708. 

Such  were  the  general  features  in  the  life  of  Tourne- 
fort,  as  a  traveller  and  practical  botanist;  but  in  order  to 
our  having  an  adequate  idea  of  his  merit,  we  must  far- 
ther attend  to  him,  for  a  little,  as  a  writer.  His  prema- 
ture death,  as  we  have  just  now  remarked,  prevented 
him  from  laying  the  valuable  result  of  his  researches 
before  the  world  to  the  extent  which  he  had  designed; 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  papers  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  his  Voyage  to  the 
Levant,  which  is  a  miscellaneous  publication,  we  have 
only  two  works  of  his  which  are  entitled  to  notice  ;  the 
Histoire  dcs  Planles,  qui  naissent  aux  environs  de  Paris, 
avec  leur  usage  dans  la  Medecine,  which  was  publislied  iu 
1698;  and  his  Institutions,  which  appeared  first  in 
French,  in  169",  under  the  title  of  Elements  de  Botan- 
ique,oii  ISIethode  pour  connoitre  /<■« /"/an ffs,  and  afterwards 
in  Latin,  in  1 700,  under  the  title  ol  Inslitutiones  rei  Her- 
barix. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  we  need  only  observe,  that 
though  it  contains  descriptions  of  several  new  plants, 
and  is  otherwise  characterised  by  the  author's  usual  abi- 
lity and  accuracy,  it  was  chiefly  designed  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  botany  among  those  who  attended  his  lectures. 
The  second,  however,  which  requires  to  be  more  parti- 
cularly noticed,  as  being  the  work  which  established  his 
fame,  and  procured  him  long  a  sort  of  empire  over  this 
department  of  science,  was  published  with  the  view  of 
introducing  no  less  than  a  completely  new  and  univer- 
sal plan  of  arrangement  and  reform. 

The  method  which  he  adopted  in  it,  and  according 
to  which  he  distributed  all  tlie  species  of  plants  which 
were  then  known,  together  with  part  of  his  own  disco- 
veries, had  the  form  of  the  corolla  for  its  principle.  It 
admitted  a  distinction  between  trees  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  shrubs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  undershrubs  and 
herbs  on  the  other ;  and  comprehended  22  classes, 
which  were  as  follows. 

Herbx  et  Siiffruticcs. 

1.  Floribus  monopetalis  campaniformibus. 

2 infundibuliformibus  et  rotatis. 

3.  Floribus  anomalis. 

4 monopetalis  labiatis. 

5 polypetalis  cruciformibus. 

6 rosaceis. 

7. umbellatis. 
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8 caryophyllaeis. 

9 liliaceis. 

10 papilionaceis. 

11 anomalis. 

12 flosculosis. 

13 somiflosculosis 

14 radiatis. 

15 apelalis  ct  stamineis. 

16.  Qui  floribiib  carent  ct  bcminc  donantur. 

17.  Quorum  flores  et  Iructus  conspicui  desideranluv. 

Arbores  ct  I'rufices. 

18.  Floribus  apetalis. 

19 amciuaccis. 

20 nioiiopctalis. 

21 rosace  is. 

22 •  papilionaceis. 

From  ihis  synopsis  of  Tournelori's  method,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once,  that  the  characters  of  his  classes  were  de- 
rived in  the  most  simple  manner,  from  the  presence  and 
form  or  absence  of  the  corolla;  and  we  may  gather  from 
his  work,  tlial  he  was  led  to  prefer  this  principle  ot  dis- 
tribution, though  a  good  deal  artificial,  from  the  facili- 
ties which  it  aH'orded  of  readily  distinguishing  one  plant 
from  another  :  for  while  we  find  him,  after  some  dis- 
cussion to  this  purpose,  laying  it  down  as  his  first  maxim 
in  systematic  botany,  that  classes  are  to  be  established 
on  the  flower  alone,  we  find  him  adding,  with  respect 
to  those  methods  which  had  been  proposed  before  his 
time,  and  which  generally  aimed  at  being  agreeable  to 
the  order  of  nature,  "  Studiosos  enim,  ex  (juo  Parisiis 
doceo,  has  addiscere  non  posse  neque  iis  uti  ad  plantas 
extempore  dignoscendas,  nisi  intra  spatium  plurium  an- 
norum  saepenumero  cognovi."  As  to  the  classes  them- 
selves, it  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  17  comprising  the 
herbs  and  undershrubs,  the  4  first  were  made  to  consist 
of  such  as  have  a  monopetalous  corolla,  the  ground  of 
distinction  between  them  beinj;,  that  the  corolla,  in  the 
first  case,  is  bell  shaped,  as  in  deadly  night  shade  and 
bell  flower, — in  the  second,  funnel  or  wheel  shaped,  as 
in  auricula,  viper's  grass,  borage,  and  loosestrife, — in 
the  third,  of  various  forms,  and  such  as  cannot  be 
brought  under  any  one  denomination,  as  arum  and  fox- 
glove,— and  in  the  fourth,  lipped  or  gaping,  as  in  balm, 
sage,  and  lavender. 

The  seven  following  classes  were  made,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  consist  of  such  herbs  or  under  shrubs  as  have 
a  polypetalous  corolla, — those  having  it  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  as  cabbage,  shepherd's  purse,  and  lady's  sni'^ck, 
being  comprehended  in  the  5th  class, — those  having  it 
in  the  form  of  a  rose,  as  poppy,  water  lily,  hclleliore,  and 
piony,  in  the  6th, — those  having  it  rosaceous,  but  dis- 
posed in  the  mode  of  a  parasol  or  umbel,  as  pai-sley, 
hemlock,  and  lovage,  in  the  7th, — tliosc  having  it  pink- 
likt,  t!ie  claws  of  the  petals  being  universally  long,  as 
carnation,  lychnis,  and  sea  pink,  in  the  8th, — those  hav- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  a  lily,  as  tulip,  and  hyacinth,  in  the 
9th, — those  having  it  papilionaceous,  or  butterfiy-like, 
as  the  pea  kind,  in  the  10th, — and  those  which  cannot 
well  be  reduced  under  any  one  denomination,  in  the  1 1th. 
The  three  next  classes  were  made  to  consist  of  such 
herbs  and  under  shrubs  as  have  compound  flowers,  that 
is,  s  veral  monopetalous  florets  included  in  the  same 
flower  cup, — those  of  the  12th  class  being  distinguish- 
ed by  their  florets  being  all  tubular,  as  thistle,  burdock, 
and  centaury, — those  of  the  13th,  by  their  florets  being 


all  ligulate,  as  dandelion,  goat's  beard,  and  succory,*— 
and  those  of  the  14th  by  their  florets  being  tubular  in 
the  centre  or  disk,  and  ligulate  in  the  circumference  or 
ray,  as  starwort,  ragweed,  bear's  foot,  and  golden  rod. 
The  three  last  classes  of  the  herbs  and  under  shrubs 
were  formed  so  as  to  comprise  such  as  are  without  pe- 
tals,— those  having  stamens,  as  blitc,  pellitory,  and  the 
grasses,  being  included  in  the  15th, — those  having  no 
evident  stamens  but  evident  seeds,  as  the  fern  tribe,  in 
the  16th, — and  those  having  neither  evident  stamens 
nor  seeds,  that  is  to  say,  the  mosses,  mushrooms,  or 
sea  weeds,  whose  parts  of  fructification  were  not  then 
detected,  so  far  as  they  are  now,  in  the  17th. 

Of  the  five  remaining  classes,  comprehending  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  18th  was  made  inversely  to  consist 
of  such  as  are  apetalous,  as  the  ash,  box,  and  fig, — the 
19th,  of  such  as  have  their  flowers  disposed  in  a  cathin, 
or  elongated  scaly  rcutpucle,  as  the  hazel,  and  alder, — 
the  20th,  of  such  as  have  a  monopetalous  corolla,  as  jas- 
mine, liliac,  and  holly, — the  21st  and22d,  of  such  as  have 
a  polypetalous  corolla,  the  ground  of  distinction  be- 
tween them  being,  that  the  corolla,  in  the  one  case,  is 
rose-like,  as  in  tlie  orange,  apricot,  and  cherry  ;  and  in 
the  other,  is  papilionaceous,  as  in  broom,  acacia,  tama- 
rind, and  laburnum. 

The  subdivisions  or  orders,  to  the  numberof  122,  were 
established  chiefly,  we  may  add,  by  characters  taken  from 
the  pistillum  and  the  fruit. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  system  of  Tournefort ;  a  sys- 
tem which  had  no  sooner  been  made  public,  than  it  was 
received  almost  every  where  on  the  Continent  with 
marked  approbation,  and  began  to  shew  itself  imme- 
diately in  the  happy  eflTccts  which  it  had  on  the  labours 
of  his  contemporaries:  Nor  did  it  cease  for  many  years 
to  be  the  most  prominent ;  and  was  at  length  only 
eclipsed  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  through  the 
superior  merit  of  the  Linna;an  method. 

Great  however  as  were  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  system  of  Tournefort,  it  was  not  even  in  this  way 
that  he  did  most  service  to  the  science,  or  gained  his 
best  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  That  distin- 
guished botanist  introduced,  in  another  respect,  a  new 
sera  in  the  history  of  arrangement.  Before  his  time 
plants  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  described  merely  as 
species,  or  at  best  as  species  distributed  into  compre- 
hensive classes  and  sections  upon  some  general  princi- 
ple. Tournefort  perceived  the  advantage  of  adding  a 
new  step  in  the  process,  and  of  forming  them  into  in- 
termediate groupcs,  and  adopted  an  idea  long  ago  thrown 
out  by  Gesner,  and  recommended  by  Fabius  Colonna,  a 
celebrated  Itali.in,  who  died  in  1648.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  to  make  use  of  cJiaracters.  taken  from  the 
flower  and  fruit,  and  occasionally,  though  seldom,  from 
other  parts  of  the  plants,  for  the  formation  of  genera, 
upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  improvement  which 
he  thus  introduced  into  the  science  appeared  so  consi- 
derable, that  it  was  immediately  adopted  generally  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  has  been  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged ever  since.  And  an  author,  whose  opinion  should 
have  great  weight,  has  lately  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject,  in  the  following  manner:  "The  first  great  and 
successful  attempt  to  define  the  genera  of  plants,  was 
made  by  Tournefort;  and  in  this  his  transcendant merit 
will  ever  be  conspicuous,  though  his  system  of  arrange- 
ment should  be  entirely  forgotten.  Not  that  he  has 
excelled  in  herbal  definitions,  nor  built  all  his  genera 
on  sure  foundations;  but  his  figures,  and  his  enumera- 
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lions  of  species  under  each  genus,  show  the  clearness 
of  his  conceptions,  and  rank  him  as  the  father  of  this 
branch  of  botany." 

The  science  having  been  thus  put  upon  a  better  foot- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  ideas  of  method  suggested 
by  the  botanists  just  now  mentioned,  and  at  the  same 
time  enriched  by  the  fruit  of  tlieir  labours,  began  to  be 
cultivated  with  still  greater  interest.  Father  Plumier, 
a  native  of  Marseilles,  adopting  the  system  of  Tourne- 
fort,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary,  made  three  voya- 
ges to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  these 
parts:  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  that,  besides  leaving  behind  him  a  nu- 
merous collection  of  plants,  drawings,  and  INISS.  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  he 
had  an  opportunity,  during  his  life-time,  of  favouring 
the  world  with  several  excellent  publications,  the  last  of 
which,  on  the  filices  or  ferns  of  America,  is  still  re- 
garded as  the  best  on  the  subject. 

Hans  Sloane,  an  Irishman,  but  of  Scotch  extraction, 
who  had  studied  medicine  in  France,  and  was  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life  created  a  baronet,  and  raised  to  tlie 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  compliment  to  his 
merit,  made  a  voyage  to  the  same  quarter,  in  capacity 
of  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  governor  of  the 
British  West  Indian  islands.  Availing  himself  of  the 
opportunity  given  him  by  the  Earl's  touching  at  Madei- 
ra, Barbadoes,  Nevis,  and  St  Christophers,  he  collected 
several  plants  of  these  islands  ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Ja- 
maica, he  laboured  with  so  much  zeal  to  procure  and 
discover  specimens,  that  on  bis  return  to  Europe,  three 
years  afterwards,  he  brought  along  with  him  an  herba- 
rium of  no  less  than  800.  These  he  first  enumerated, 
with  the  addition  of  their  synonymes,  in  a  catalogue 
which  was  publishad  in  1696,  and  afterwards  described 
and  illustrated  with  plates  in  the  order  of  Ray,  in  his 
A'a/iiral  History  of  Jamaica,  the  first  vol.  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1707,  and  the  second  in  1727.  Nor  can  we 
forbear  to  add,  that  this  very  eminent  naturalist,  who  was 
a  lover  and  patron  of  science  in  all  its  branches,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  suavity  of  manners,  continued 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life  to  foster  merit,  and  to 
gather  from  all  quarters  whatever  was  curious,  or  tend- 
ed to  throw  light  upon  the  animal  and  mineral  as  well 
as  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  This  invaluable  collection, 
together  with  his  library,  he  bequeathed  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1753,  to  the  IJritish  Museum,  to  be 
kept  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Louis  Ftuillee,  too,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
liaving  gone  a  few  years  after  Sloane  to  the  same  part 
of  the  world,  travelled  lonu;,  at  the  expence  of  the  king 
of  France,  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
object  of  his  laborious  and  widely  extended  researches 
there,  was  no  doubt  very  much  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal; but  he  also  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  collecting  many  plants  which  were  un- 
known at  that  time  in  Europe,  in  the  course  of  his  tra- 
vels, more  especially  along  the  maritime  districts  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  And  by  communicating  his  discoveries 
to  the  public  in  1714  and  1725,  in  a  register  of  his  pro- 
ceedings entitled.  Journal  des  Obsen'Otions  Phyxiques, 
Mathfmatiques  et  Botaniques,  faitcs  fiar  ordrt  du  lioi, 
sur  ro/ea  Occidentales  dc  I'  Ameriqiie  JMtridioriati',  &ic.  he 
contributed  not  a  little  to  what  was  then  known  of  the 
flora  of  the  westem  hemisphere. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  was  done  about  the 
same  time  towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  East, 
by  Englebert  Kxmpfer  and  John  Christian  Baxbaum, 
natives  of  Germany.  Kjenipler,  who  was  of  the  country 
of  Lippe,  and  had  evinced  from  his  inlancy  the  most  in- 
satiable thirst  for  every  sort  ol  pliysical  knowledge,  tra- 
velled ten  years;  first  in  the  train  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador going  to  Persia,  and  afterwards  by  himself,  through 
Russia,  Persia,  Arabia,  the  peninsula  of  India,  Siam, 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Japan.  In  tne  course  of  these  travels, 
particularly  in  the  island  of  Japan,  where  he  spent  two 
whole  years,  he  made  very  extensive  discoveries,  and 
procured  a  vast  fund  of  information  ;  being,  as  Haller 
informs  us,  "Ad  omnem  laborem  impiger,  neque  sibi 
parcens,  quoties  veri  detegendi  spes  erat."  He  likewise 
possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  a  talent  for  deli- 
neation. He  was  enabled  to  enrich  his  collection  with 
many  beautiful  drawings.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret, that  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
continued  to  practise  as  a  physician  till  his  death  in  1719, 
he  was  prevented,  either  by  want  of  encouragement,  or 
some  other  cause  which  we  are  not  able  to  explain,  from 
gratifying  the  public  to  the  extent  which  might  have 
been  expected,  with  the  fruit  of  his  researches.  A  va- 
luable work,  containing  part  of  them,  was  indeed  pub- 
lished by  himself,  under  the  title  of  Amxnitates  Exotica 
in  five  Fasciculi ;  and  within  these  twenty  years.  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  who  has  long  appeared  to  such  advantage 
as  the  patron  of  science,  has  favoured  us  with  select 
plates,  taken  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  a  considerable  number  of  plants  which  he 
had  collected  and  delineated  in  the  island  of  Japan.  But 
the  sixth  Fasciculus  of  his  great  work,  embracing  some 
account  of  the  plants  growing  beyond  the  Ganges,  v.-ilh 
500  figiu-cs,  and  almost  every  thing  else  in  his  invalu- 
able treasury,  which  he  had  designed  for  publication, 
have  disappeared,  and  are,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  irre- 
coverably lost.  Baxbaum  again,  who  was  of  Mersburg 
in  Saxony,  and  had  already  written  a  pretty  good  enume- 
ration of  the  flora  round  Halle,  accompanied  the  Russian 
ambassador  Rom.inzofF,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
celebrated  Dr  Frederick  Hoffman,  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  from  thence  extended  bis  botanical  surveys  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  surrounding  countries;  travers- 
ing Pontus  and  Armenia,  more  especially,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Greece,  with  the  adjoining  islands,  on  the 
other.  The  world,  however,  did  not  reap  all  that  ad- 
vantage which  niiglit  have  been  anticipated  from  his 
abilities,  as  he  died  prematurely  in  1730;  having  only 
published  descriptions  of  three  centuries  of  the  plants 
discovered  by  him.  Di  scriptions  of  two  more,  it  is  true, 
were  edited  iVom  his  MSS.  some  time  after  his  death 
by  John  G.  Gmelin,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  shortly ;  but,  to  pass  over  other  disadvantages 
arising  from  his  premature  fate,  those  of  the  si.xth  cen- 
tury, which  he  had  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  were 
never  made  public. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  attempts  at  discove- 
ry v.hich  were  made  about  this  time  in  the  East,  we 
cannot  quit  the  subject  witliout  adding,  that  a  tribute  of 
no  ordinary  praise  is  due  to  the  memory  of  our  country- 
man, William  Siierrard,  a  native  of  Bushbv  in  Leicester- 
shire ;  for  thcugh  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  only 
work  of  importance  which  he  undertook,  ./  continuation 
of  Bau/iin'.i  Pinax.  and  otherwise  published  little  on  bo- 
tany, yet  no  man  of  that  age  exerted  himself  so  much, 
■without  regard  to  expence,  in  collecting  plants  of  every 
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description.  A  long  residence  at  Smyrna,  as  British 
consul,  and  the  use  of  a  well-stored  garden,  which  ho  la- 
boured daily  to  improve,  gave  him  peculiar  advantages 
in  obtaining  and  preserving  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  such  as  were  indigenous  in  the  eastern  countries  :  and 
so  well  did  he  employ  his  uifluencc  in  other  respects, 
that  he  became  at  length  the  possessor  of  an  Herbarium, 
containing  no  less  than  12,000  species,  which  he  left  at 
his  death,  together  with  a  valuable  collection  of  draw- 
ings, to  the  university  of  Oxford.  IIis  brother  James, 
physician  m  London,  who  died  in  1737,  six  years  after 
hiiii,  was  likewise  fond  of  botanical  pursuits,  and  esta- 
blished the  well  known  garden  at  his  country-seat  at  El- 
-tham  in  Kent,  which  supplied  the  materials  of  that  splen- 
did work  of  DiUenius,  the  tlorttts  KUhamcnsis. 

While  the  science  was  thus  advancing  in  consequence 
of  the  travels  and  researches  of  botanists  in  foreign  parts, 
Henry  Bernard  Rupp,  a  native  of  Giessen,  and  student 
at  Jena,  who  had  traversed  many  parts  of  Germany  with 
incredible  zeal,  lodging  ofien  in  the  meanest  cottages, 
and  subsisting  on  the  most  homely  fare,  wrote  the  Flora 
Jeiirnsis,  in  wnich  he  gave  some  account  of  liis  discove- 
ries, and  constituted  several  new  genera, on  the  principles 
of  Rivinus.     Tne  great  Bocrhaave,  professor  at  Leyden, 
alike  celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  a  physician  and 
a  naturalist,  besides  proposing  anew  system  of  arrangc- 
iHent,  founded  chiefly  on  that  of  Herman,  contributed  to 
throw  some  light  on  exotic  botany,  by  describing,  with 
his  usual  ability,  several  rare  plants  which  were  culti- 
vated   under    his   direction    in   the    university    garden. 
Ohius  CeUius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Upsal,  a  man  of 
great  erudition,  and  the  future  patron  of  the  far-famed 
I.innxus,   who  also  published  a   catalogue  of  the  flora 
rounil  Upsal,  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  Hierobotan- 
icon,  a  work  illustrative  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, wiiich  is  hitherto  unrivalled  by  any  other  on  the 
subject.     The  two  Scheuchzers  of  Z.urich  also  acqui- 
red  great  fame  ;   Jonn   James,   who  was  professor  of 
maihtmatics,  by  his  journics  through  the   Alps,  which 
iie  crossed  no  less  than  nine  times  in  various  directions, 
ascending  to  their  highest  peaks  ;  and  John,  the  young- 
er brother,  who  was  a  physician,  by  his  very  elaborate 
and    accurate    discrimination    and    descriptions    of  the 
grasses.     The  former  gave  the  world  some  account  of 
his  labours  and  discoveries  in  his  Ii'uiera  A'ovem/ier  Jt- 
fimas  Helvetica  retfionrs,  published  at  different  times  : 
the  latter  in  his  Agrostograjihia.,  scu  Graminian,  Junco- 
ruDi,    Cy/irronttn,    Cii/ieroidu?n  iincjue   adjinium   Historia, 
published  in  1719  ;  of  which  we  may  say,  with  his  coun- 
tryman Hdler,  so  often  referred  to,  "  Immcnsi  laboris 
opus,  ct  hactcnus  sine  pari  est.     Difficilis  classis  spe- 
cies omnes  minulissime  ilescripsit,  characteres  extrica- 
vit,  plurimas  depictas  dedit,  ct  ab  integro  novam  histo- 
riam    molitus   est.     Plurimas  species   ipse  detexit    in 
RhsEtia  it  circa  Tiguruni.  alias  ab  amicis,  eliam  ex  In- 
dia Oi  ientali  habuit,  ali.is  ita  definivit,  ut  nunc  adgnos- 
ci  possum.     Confusam,  eliam  apud  Tonrncfortium,  gra- 
mi;  um  farracrmem,  in  classes,  gL-nera,  species  solicite 
dibuibuit  :  Genera  f  ri-  fiv,?dringinta  dcscripsil."     Nor 
can   we    forbear  to  add   with   him,   on   the  other  hand, 
"  Non  rccusabo  rquidim,  varic'  iti  s  inter  genera  repe- 
riri,  cjuod  co  freqncntius,  apud  r|\i  mque  botanicoium, 
aueinrem  reperitur,  quo  studiosius  ips' plantas  Icgcrit. 
Nequc  nu  tbodum  ubitiue  lnudavero,  (jux  piimum  hie, 
post   leviora   R  ui  tentaminy,   constituitur.     II    polissi- 
mum  incommodum  est, quod  cum  loniris  descripiionihus 
essentialia  signa  seorsim  non  dcfiiiiverit,  ex  quibus  quK- 


que  planta  adgnoscitur.     Synonyma  etiam  pauciora  ad- 
didit." 

Sebastian  Vaillant,  too,  a  pupil  of  Tournefort,  and  the 
most  expert  and  indefatigable  botanist  of  his  lime,  did 
great  service  to  his  favorite  science,  by  writing  on  the 
plants  growing  naturally  round  Paris,  and  detecting  the 
proper  use  of  the  pollen,  by  his  nice  observations  and 
experiments  on  the  flowers  of  the  pellitory,  but  still 
more  by  improving  on  the  labours  of  his  niastcr ;  lor 
he  both  corrected  various  faults  in  his  method,  and,  by 
establishing  several  new  genera,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing many  of  the  smaller  plants,  which  Tournefort  had 
partly  overlooked,  into  some  form  of  arrangement.  A 
consumption,  however,  which  appears  to  have  been 
brouglu  on  by  fatigue  and  unseasonable  exposure  in  his 
botanical  excursions,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1722,  and 
deprived  the  world  of  his  promising  abilities.  What 
Vaillant  did  not  live  to  accomplish  was,  however,  ac- 
complished afterwards  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
DiUenius  and  Micheli.  The  former,  a  Hessian,  who 
was  some  time  professor  ol  botany  in  his  native  city 
Giessen,  and  latterly  at  Oxford,  where  he  died  in  1747, 
devoted  his  attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  stu- 
dy and  arrangement  of  the  mosses.  His  merits  as  a 
botanist  were  great  in  other  respects  ;  but  in  this  branch 
of  tlie  science  more  especially  he  succeeded  so  well, 
tliat  his  history  of  the  mosses  is  still  considered  as  one 
of  the  best;  and  a  very  competent  judge  has  termed  his 
descriptions  "  a  model  of  perspicuity."  The  latter,  by 
birth  a  Florentine,  and  placed  at  first  in  the  humble 
situation  of  a  gardener,  was  possessed  of  a  discrimina- 
ting eye  ;  and  being  led  i)y  an  ardent  curiosity  to  pry  in- 
to the  habit  and  appearance  of  the  minutest  plants,  which 
he  used  to  dissect  with  peculiar  delicacy,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  several  important  discoveries.  He 
was  more  particularly  the  first  who  detected  the  tjuc 
flowers  of  mosses,  and  the  fruit  of  the  mushroom  tribe. 
And  his  A'ma  Plantarum  Genera,  a  work  comprising 
part  of  his  discoveries,  which  he  published  about  the 
year  1729,  at  Florence,  where,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  inspector  of  the  public  gardens,  was  ii'  t 
only  received  as  a  valuable  present  by  tlie  lovers  of 
science  at  that  time,  but  will  ever  remain  a  monument 
to  his  powers  of  observation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  science  when  the  celebra- 
ted Linnxus  appeared  ;  and,  by  introducing  a  system 
which  in  a  short  time  superseded  every  other,  esta- 
blished a  new,  and  hitherto  the  most  important,  xra  in 
its  history.  He  was  born  in  1707,  at  the  village  of 
Rooshoolt,  in  Smaland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  where 
his  father  was  clergyman;  and  from  his  earliest  years 
began  to  shew  a  marked  predilection  for  botanical  pur- 
suits. His  father  had  originally  designed  him  for  the 
church  ;  but,  owing,  it  should  seem,  to  his  progress  in 
the  preliminary  branches  of  study  at  school  having  been 
less  considerable  tiian  could  have  beeji  wished,  the  de- 
sit;n  was  abandoned:  and  he  was  even  on  the  point  of 
being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  shoemaker,  when  it 
was  at  length  determined,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Rothman,  a  physician  in  the  neighbourinp;  town  of  Wex- 
ioe,  that  he  should  study  medicine.  With  this  gentle- 
man, who  kindly  took  him  into  his  family,  and  furnished 
him  with  the  mcjNs  of  instruction,  he  spent  three  years  ; 
and  after  altout  a  twelvemonth  more  spent  at  the  uni- 
vers'ty  of  Lund,  where  the  learned  professor  Stobaeus 
liecame  his  oracle  and  patron,  he  went  to  Upsal,  and 
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there  entered  on  a  course  of  more  advanced  study ;  du- 
ring which  he  had  to  struggle  with  all  those  discourage- 
ments  and  hardships,  which  extreme  poverty  brings 
along  with  it.  Having  at  length,  iiowever,  recommend- 
ed himself  to  the  notice  of  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity, 
and  the  younger  Rudbeck,  at  that  time  professor  of 
botany,  he  was,  by  their  good  offices,  brought  forward 
to  notice  ;  and  being  sent,  in  1732,  at  the  expence  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  Lapland,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  first  proof,  in  a  public  way,  ol  his 
uncommon  zeal  and  ability  as  a  naturalist:  for,  after  hav- 
ing travelled  through  that  country  for  several  months, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  discovery,  and  with  no  small  risk  to 
himself,  he  returned  with  a  large  fund  of  information  ; 
the  botanical  part  of  which  he  gave  some  account  of  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  for  the  years  1733  and 
1734,  and  afterwards  published  more  at  large  in  his 
flora  Lajijionica. 

Having  employed  himself  variously,  and  experienced 
some  diversity  of  fortune  during  the  period  that  inter- 
vened after  his  return  from  Lapland,  he  proceeded  in 
the  spring  of  1735,  to  Harderwyk  in  Holland,  where, 
with  some  pecuniary  assistance  wiiich  he  received  from 
liis  future  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Moraeus,  physi- 
cian at  Fahlun,  in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  he  was  en- 
abled to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  :  and  be- 
ing shortly  afterwards  recommended  by  the  great  Boer- 
haave,  who  was  himself  a  botanist  of  no  mean  fame,  to  Dr 
George  Cliffort,  a  rich  burgo-master  of  Amsterdam,  as 
a  fit  person  for  arranging  the  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  plants  and  other  natural  productions,  which  this 
gentleman  had  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  from 
every  quarter,  he  went  to  live  with  him,  at  his  villa  of 
Hartecamp.  By  the  liberality  of  ClilTort,  who  allowed 
him  the  full  use  of  his  garden,  herbarium,  and  library, 
sent  him  on  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  (which  is  of 
no  less  consequence  to  a  studious  mind)  relieved  him 
from  the  anxiety  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  prey,  by 
furnishing  him  with  a  handsome  salary  and  the  best  ac- 
commodation, he  was  placed  in  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances for  cither  acquiring  or  communicating  know- 
ledge. And  we  accordingly  find,  that  no  period  of  his 
life  was  distinguished  by  so  many  proofs  of  diligence,  as 
that  during  which  he  resided  with  his  munificent  pa- 
tron at  Hartecamp. 

Linnaeus  had  already,  for  a  considerable  time  renounc- 
ed the  method  of  Tournefort,  his  original  guide  in  bo- 
tany, and  fixed  upon  the  leading  principles  of  his  own 
system;  for  so  early  as  the  summer  of  1730,  he  had 
written  an  essay,  which  excited  a  considerable  degree 
of  attention  in  tlie  university,  on  the  sexes  of  plants. 
And  in  lectures  which  he  read  publicly  the  same  year, 
for  Professor  Rodbeck,  as  well  as  in  communications 
which  he  made  afterwards  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Stockholm,  he  gave  still  farther  intimations  of  the 
change  in  his  way  of  thinking.  He  had  also  published 
a  general  outline  of  his  Systema  Xaturx,  at  Leyden, 
shortly  after  taking  his  degree.  But  now  that  he  was 
placed  in  a  situation  so  much  to  his  wish,  and  felt  im- 
pelled by  no  conuTion  motives,  he  set  himself  with  the 
most  persevering  zeal  to  complete  what  he  had  begun, 
by  digesting  and  bringing  forward  to  notice  the  whole 
of  that  scheme  for  reforming  the  science,  which  he 
had  been  some  years  projecting.  The  object  which  he 
proposed  to  himself,  besides  slating  and  exemplifying 
liis  classification,  founded  on  the  number,  proportion, 
and  situation  of  the  sexual  parts  of  plants,  was  three- 
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fold  :  To  improve  the  terminology ;  to  establish  the  ge- 
nera on  characters  taken  from  the  flower  and  fruit  only, 
with  the  addition  of  new  names  where  the  old  were 
thought  faulty  ;  and  to  reform  the  species,  by  fixing 
them  also  on  better  principles,  and  assigning  to  them 
trivial  names,  instead  of  those  cumbersome  definitions 
by  which  they  were  formeriy  known.  And  with  these 
improvements  in  his  eye,  he  accordingly  proceeded  in 
1736,  to  complete  and  publish  the  Fundamenta  Botanica, 
a  small  treatise  containing  the  general  outline  of  his  re- 
formed system.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
he  favoured  the  public  with  the  Genera  Plantarum,  a 
work  into  which  he  introduced  his  intended  improve- 
ments in  the  nomenclature  and  distribution  of  the  ge- 
nera ;  and  a  short  while  afterwards  he  added  the  Critica 
Botanica,  which  was  designed  to  shew  the  nature  and 
propriety  of  the  alterations  proposed  by  him  in  the  tech- 
nology of  the  science.  He  likewise  completed  three 
other  works,  which  were  published  the  same  year,  the 
Flora  Lafifionica,  Hortus  Cliffortianus,a.nd  Classes  Planta- 
rum  :  and  in  all  of  them  he  did  a  very  considerable  ser- 
vice to  botany,  by  the  singular  neatness  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  described  many  rare  as  well  as  known 
plants,  but  chiefly  by  exemplifying  the  principles  of  his 
own  system,  and  thereby  paving  the  way  for  that  tri- 
umph which  its  peculiar  advantages  gave  it  over  others. 

In  1738,  Linnxus  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
being  raised,   about   four   years  afterwards,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  botany  at  Upsal,  he  devoted  himself  from 
that  time  anew,  and  with  increasing  ardour,  to  the  ad- 
vancement  of  ills  favourite  study.      With  the  aid  of 
government,    he    restored    the    botanical    garden,    and 
brought  it,  by  degrees,  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  in  Europe.     He  read  lectures  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  system,  to  pupils  who  resorted  to  him 
from  every   quarter;   and  thus  succeeded   in   diff'using 
widely  the  same  spirit  of  research   with  which  he  was 
himself  animated.     He  made  several  tours  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Sweden,  which  enabled  him  to  publish  a 
Flora   of  that   country.     He  likewise   wrote   essays  on 
various  subjects  connected  with  botany,  and  encouraged 
his   pupils  to  do  the  same  ;   and  at  length,  in  1751,  he 
published  his   Pliilosofihia    Botanica,   and  two  years  af- 
terwards the  S/iecies  Plantarum.     In  the  former,  which 
may  be  styled,  the  Grammar  of  Botany,  and  which,  in 
fact,  is  a  copious  and  elaborate  commentary  on  the  Fun- 
damenta   Botanica,  published   fifteen   years   before,   he 
gave  an  able   defence  and   explanation  of  every   thing 
relating  to  the  science  in  its   improved  form.     And  in 
the  latter,  which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  Dictionary, 
or  Universal  Repository  of  the  discoveries  hitherto  made 
in    the   science    itself,   he    described    upwards  of  7300 
species  ot  plants  ;  introducing,  at  the   same  time,  the 
use  of  trivial  names  ;  and  arranging  the   whole,  on  the 
principles  of  his  own  system,  in  the  way  of  classes,  or- 
ders, and  genera.     The  two  taken  together,  are  not  only 
the  last,  but  the   most  complete  and  deservedlv   cele- 
brated of  all  the  works  which   Linnaeus  published  on 
botany.     They  contain  the  well-digested  result  of  all  his 
previous   reading   and    observation  on   the   subjects  of 
which  they  respectively  treat :  And,  as  they  were  early- 
sought  after,  and  extensively  read,  they  soon  gave  rise 
to  anew  sra  in  the  science,  and  contributed,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  to  establish  a  perpetual  monument  to  the 
fame  of  their  amiior. 

The  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  imbibing  his  spirit,  and  fur- 
nished, by  his  instruction  -  with  an  easy  method  of  tuni- 
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ing  their  labours  to  a  good  account,  had  begun  cai-ly  to    with  a  supplement.     Adrian  Van  Royen,  professor  at 
second  his  views,  by  dispersing  themselves  into  various     Leyden,  and  successor  to  the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  dis- 

'"    '■   "'  —  '■-     *"--     tinguished  himself  also  by   publishing    the   Proilromua 

Flors  Leydensis,  and  exemplifying  in  it  a  method  of  his 
own,  which  was  followed  by   several  botanists   in   pre- 


countries  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.     Montin,  for 
instance,  travelled  through  part  of  Lapland  in  1749,  and 
brought  back  some  valuable  gleanings,  which  had  escap- 
ed the  notice  of  his  master.     Kxhler  visited  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Italy  in  1752.  The  well-known  Dr  Frederick 
Hasselquist  made   a   voyage   about  the    same   time   to 
Egypt  and  Palestine  ;  but  dying  prematurely  at  Smyrna, 
on  his  return,  his  papers  were  redeemed  by  the  queen 
of  Sweden,   and  afterwards   published   by   Linnxus,  in 
1~57,  under  the  title  of  Iter  I'alesUnum.     Locfliug  was 
sent,  at   the  expense  of  the   king  of  Spain,  to  South 
America ;  but  having  likewise  fallen  a  victim  to  fatigue, 
and  the  nature  of  the   climate,  at  Cumana,  in   1756,  the 
fruit  of  his   researches   was   given  to   the  public,  two 
years  after,  by  Linnoeus,  in  a  work  entitled  Iler  His/iani- 
cum.      Rolander   visited   Surinam.      Kalm,  a   Swedish 
divine,  and   member   of   the   Academy  of   Sciences   at 
Stockholm,  who  aitcrwards  became  professor  of  CEcono- 
my  at  Abo,  and  distinguished  himself  much  by  his  writ- 
ings, spent  three  years  in  North  America,  where  Cates- 
by,  Clayton,  and  Golden,  had  been  lately  pursuing  the 
same  object,  and  made  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  their 
discoveries.      Martin  traversed   Greenland,   and   after- 
wards part  of  the  Russian  empire.     Osbeck  and  Toren 
■went  to  the  East  Indies  :   And   others,  directing  their 
attention  differently,  procured,  together  with  them,  a 
rich  harvest  of  materials,  which  enabled  their  illustrious 
jnaster  to  give  a  much  more  correct  and  perfect  form 
to  the  last  editions,  both  of  the  Sfieciea  Ptaiitarum  and 
Systenia   A'atura.     Learned   men,  in   different  parts  of 
the   world,  likewise   favoured  him  with  valuable  com- 
munications; and  several,  who  had  not  been  his  pupils, 
but  who  were  partial  to  his  system,  began  early  to  pro- 
mote its  celebrity,  by  adopting  it  in  their  publications. 
Among   these    we   may  particularly  mention    Dr   John 
Frederick  Gronovius  of  Leyden,  and  Dr  Patrick  Browne, 
a  native  of  this  country.     The  former,  who  had  become 


ference  to  that  of  Linnseus,  on  account  of  its  deviating 
less  from  the  order  of  natural  affinities.  The  characters 
of  the  classes  adopted  in  it  were  taken,  generally  speak- 
ing, from  the  cotyledons,  or  seed  lobes  ;  the  absence, 
presence,  or  figure,  of  the  flower  cup;  the  presence  or 
figure  of  the  corolla  ;  the  position  or  union  of  the  stamens ; 
the  disposition  of  the  flower,  and  the  shape  or  situation  of 
the  fruit.  The  classes  were  as  follow  : 

Plantae  monocotylcdones,  floribus  distinctis  : 

1.  Palmae. 

2.  Gramina. 

3.  Lilia. 

Plantje  polycotyledones,  floribus  distinctis  : 

4.  Amentaceae. 

5.  Umbellata;. 

6.  Compositae. 

7.  Aggregate. 

8.  Tricoccae. 

9.  Incompletae. 

10.  F  ructitlorae. 

1 1.  Calyciflorse. 

12.  Ringentes. 

13.  Siliquosae. 

14.  Columniferae. 

15.  Leguminosse. 

16.  Oligantheras. 

17.  Diplosantherae. 

18.  Polyantherae. 
PlantK,  floribus  indistinctis  : 

19.  Cryptantherse. 

20.  Lithophyta. 

John  George  Gmelin,  professor  of  botany  at  Tubingen, 
who  had  gone  early  to  Petcrsburgh,  and  spent  ten  years 


acquainted  with  Linnaeus,  and  learned  the  nature  of  his     in  exploring  Siberia,  along  with  G.  F.  ^luller,  de  Lisle, 


system  from  himself  when  he  was  in  Holland,  published 
not  long  afterwards,  an  account  of  the  plants  discovered 
by  Clayton  in  North  America,  under  the  title  of  Flora 
Virginica  ;  and,  in  1755,  descriptions  of  those  discovered 
by  Rauwolff  in  the  I'.ast,  under  the  title  of  Flora  Orien- 
Calis,  both  arranged  according  to  that  system  :  and  the 
latter,  after  a  considerable  residence  in  the  West  Indies, 
prepared  with  much  diligence,  and  published  in  1756, 
an  account  of  1200  species  of  plants,  arranged  on  the 
same  principle,  in  his  History  of  Ja?)iaica. 

There  were,  indeed,  still  a  few  botanists  of  eminence, 
about  this  time,  and  for  some  years  after,  who  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  without 
adopting  the  Linnxan  method.  The  elder  Burman,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  for  instance,  favoured 
the  public  with  two  valuable  works  on  the  plants  of 
Ceylon  and  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  the  Thesaurus 
Zcylaiiicus,  in  1737,  and  Rariorum  Jifricanarum  Plan- 
larum  Decades  ;  and,  what  was  still  of  greater  conse- 
quence, he  rescued  from  oblivion  the  MSS.  of  George 
Everhard    Rumphius,  a  gentleman  who   had    resided 


and  Steller,  proceeded,  some  lime  after  his  return,  to 
lay  the  fruit  of  his  labours  before  the  public,  in  the  Flora 
Siberica  ;  the  principle  of  his  arrangement  being  that 
of  Van  Royen.  But  as  he  lived  only  to  publish  the  first 
and  second  volumes  himself,  (the  former  in  1748,  and 
the  latter  in  1749.)  the  task  of  editor  devolved  upon  his 
nephew,  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelin,  who  favoured  the 
world  with  two  more,  taken  partly  from  the  MSS.  of 
Steller,  about  twenty  years  afterwards.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, to  say,  tliat  the  fifth  volume  of  this  very  valuable 
work,  relating  to  the  cryptogamic  plants  collected  by 
Gmelin,  has  not  yet  been  edited. 

John  Gottlieb  Gleditsch,  a  native  of  Leipsic,  who  died 
in  1786  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  professor,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  an  aulic  counsellor,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  another  botanist  of  this  period 
who  deserved  well  of  the  science  ;  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  which  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular 
manner  by  a  treatise  on  the  mushroom  tribe.  He  also 
proposed  a  system  of  arrangement,  which,  though  it  has 


upwards  of  forty  years  at  Amboyna,  as  consul  to  the  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  followed  by  any  person,  is 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  yet  entitled,  from  its  originality  and  elegance,  to  be  noti- 

that  time  in  botanical  pursuits,  and  he  published   from  ced  in  passing. 

them,  between  the  years  1750  and  1755,  the  Herbarium  The  classes  in  it,  which  are  only  five,  were  made  to 

jimboinense,   one    of  the    greatest   botanical   treasures  depend  on  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  and  were  the 

which  the  world  ynt  possesses  ;  consisting  of  6  vols  fob  following  : 
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i .  Thalamostemonis,  the  stamens  being  inserted  in  the 

receptacle. 
Q.  Pelalostemonis,  the   stamens  being  Inserted  in  the 

corolla. 

3.  Calycostemonis,  the  stamens   being  inserted  in  the 

calyx. 

4.  Siylostemonis,   the    stamens   being   inserted  in  the 

style. 

5.  Cryptostemonis,  the  stamens  being  inconspicuous. 

Another  botanist  of  this  period,  who  differed  from 
Linnaeus  in  his  ideas  of  method,  and  has  a  claim  to  be 
mentioned  with  pre-eminent  honour,  was  his  illustrious 
rival  Baron  Albert  Von  Haller.  This  truly  great  man, 
who  was  the  most  general  and  accomplished  philosopher 
and  scholar  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at 
Bern,  in  Switzei'land,  in  1708  ;  conducted  his  academical 
studies  at  Leydcn,  under  the  direction  of  a  master,  for 
whom  he  seems  to  have  cherished  an  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment, the  celebrated  Dr  Boerhaave ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  botany  in  the  university  of  Got- 
tingen  in  1735;  and,  after  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  there  for  several  years  with  uncommon  reputation, 
retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  at  length  closed  a  life 
full  of  honour  and  usefulness,  in  the  year  1777,  being  at 
that  time  president  of  the  senate  of  Bern,  and  member  of 
almost  all  the  literary  societies  in  Europe. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  say  any 
thing  of  his  transcendant  merit  as  an  anatomist  and  phy- 
siologist ;  nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  follow  him 
minutely  in  the  detail  of  his  labours  as  a  botanist.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  two  or  three  of  his  princi- 
pal works,  and  subjoin  the  outline  of  that  system  of 
arrangement  which  he  exemplified  in  them  ;  premising 
this  general  remark,  that  ability  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  all  he  has  written.  One  of  those  works  ap- 
peared in  1753,  under  the  title  of  Etiumeratio  Plantarum 
Horti  Regii  et  Agri  Gottingensis,  and  contains  descrip- 
tions of  several  rare  plants.  Another  is  his  Biblwthcca 
Botanica,  in  2  vols  4to,  published  in  1771-2;  which  is 
a  vast  collection,  made  with  great  knowledge  and  dis- 
cernment, of  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  written 
any  thing  on  botany,  together  with  an  enumeration,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  a  brief  abstract  of  their  works,  arrang- 
ed in  the  order  of  time  :  And  the  third,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  may 
be  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  Great  Work,  is  his 
Ilisioria  Srir/iium  Hftvinia  Indigenarum  ;  which  appear- 
ed in  176S,  in  3  vols  fol.  illustrated  with  plates.  The 
account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  it  is  the  follow- 
ing: "Praefatio  compendium  historix  naturalis  Helvetiae 
continet,  et  potissimum  Alpium.  Methodus  mca  est 
aliquanto  perfcctior,  cum  classes  superiorcs  a  staminum 
ad  pctala  ratione  repelitac  hie  in  miiiores  ordines  divi- 
dantur,  plerosque  naturales.  Genera  subindc  a  Linnaeanis 
diversa,  nomina  saepe,  plantae  omncs  ad  naturam  des- 
criptae,  nonnuUae  48  tabulis  depictae.  Subjecta  est  utilitas 
oeconomica  et  medica  ;  breviter  omnia,  ut  vix  quidquam 
criticae  dcderim.  Plantarum  numerus  pauIo  infi'a  2500, 
quem  potuissem  Icguminibus  auxisse,  aliisque  passim 
absque  cultu  provenientibus  plantis  edulibus.  Novx 
plusculae,  et  multae  hie  primum  definitas;  potissimum  in 
magnis  generibus  orchidum,  veronicarum,  gcntianarum, 
saxifragiarum,  graminuni,muscorum." 

The  method  adopted  by  Haller  in  the  distribution 
of  the  2500  plants,  described  in  his  history,  and  of  which 
ive  have  intimated  our  intention  to  subjoin  the  outline, 


was  founded  on  different  considerations,  but  chiefly  on 
that  of  the  number  of  the  stamens  compared  with  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Fungi. 

2.  Musci. 

3.  Epiphyllospcrmae. 

4.  Apetalae. 

5.  Gramina. 

6.  Graminibus  affmia. 

,7.  Monocotyledones  Petaloidese. 

8.  Polystemones. 

9.  Diplostemones. 

10.  Hostemones. 

11.  Mejostemones. 

12.  Staminibus  sesquialteris. 

13.  —  sesquitertiis. 

14.  Staminibus  quatuor,  ringentes. 

15.  Congregatae. 

In  general,  however,  the  simplicity  of  the  Linnacau 
method,  and  its  easy  and  unlimited  application  to  prac- 
tice, gave  it,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  being  made 
public,  such  a  decided  superiority  over  all  others,  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  had  been  qui- 
etly allowed  to  supersede  them,  and  was  beginning  to 
be  taught  in  the  European  universities  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  history  of  botany,  from  the  time  that  Lin- 
naeus published  the  Philosofihia  Botanica,  or  even  for 
some  years  before,  may  be  said  to  be  little  else  than  a 
detail  of  the  means  which  have  been  used  to  trace  more 
fully  the  principle  of  his  system,  or  to  discover  new 
plants,  and  refer  them,  by  ajustdescription,  to  their  place 
in  that  system.  From  that  time,  indeed,  the  zeal  for  re- 
search broke  forth  with  new  arclour,  like  a  flame  that 
has  gathered  strength  ;  and  the  progress  of  discovery, 
now  that  botanists  felt  they  were  proceeding  on  certain 
fixed,  but  obvious  principles,  and  directing  their  united 
exertions  to  the  advancement  of  the  same  common  ob- 
ject, became  proportionably  rapid. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  which  constitutes 
the  ground-work,  or  principle,  as  we  have  termed  it,  of 
the  Linnasan  system,  had  been  already,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, established,  after  being  originally  suggested  by 
our  countrymen  DrGrew  and  Sir  Thomas  Millingtcm,  by 
the  arguments  of  Can:erarius,  l\Iorland,Gcoffroy,  V'ail- 
lant,  and  Linna;us.  But  from  this  time  it  became  a  sub- 
ject of  still  farther  investigation,  and  was  much  confirm- 
ed and  illustrated  by  tlie  experiments  and  observations 
of  Glcditsch,  Watson,  Trcw,  Bonnet,  Kolreuter,  Sprcn- 
gel,  and  others.  Tlie  two  last  named  gentlemen,  in 
particular,  have  paid  the  most  minute  and  assiduous  at- 
tention to  the  subject  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add, 
that  Sprengcl,  who,  if  our  mformation  be  correct,  was 
formerly  a  clergyman,  and  resides  now  as  a  private 
gentleman  at  Berlin,  has  witliin  these  few  years,  com- 
municated to  the  world  llie  result  of  many  tedious  and 
delicate  observations,  in  a  work  entitled  Dan  Entdeckli; 
Gchiimniin  dcr  natur  iin  Bau  iind in  dcr  Befruchtung  der 
Bluinen,  or,  The  Secrects  of  Nature  in  the  Structure 
and  Fecundation  of  Flowers. 

The  range  of  the  science,  in  what  respects  the  disco- 
very and  systematic  description  and  delineation  of  plants, 
too,  began,  as  we  have  just  now  hinted,  to  widen  -ipace  : 
And,  in  order  to  assist  the  mind,  in  some  degree,  in  tra- 
cing its  progress,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  de- 
tail of  what  has  been  effected,  since  the  time  we  refer 
to,  both  in  indigenous,  by  wliich  we  understand  European, 
C  2 
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and  in  exotic  botany.  In  Europe,  several  countries  and 
districts  had  been  already  a  good  deal  explored  ;  so  that 
botanists,  by  combining  the  iVuii  of  their  own  researches 
with  those  ot  iheir  predecessors,  were  able  to  lay  before 
the  public  a  pretty  lull  account  of  the  plants  growing  in 
them  ;  and  these  accounts,  from  the  circumstance,  it 
should  seem,  of  their  being  tolerably  complete,  were 
published,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  title  of  Catalogues 
or  Floras. 

A  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Holland,  for  instance, 
which  had  been  published  by  Do  Gorter  in  1745,  was 
republished  in  a  much  more  complete  form  in  1767,  un- 
der the  title  of  J^lora  liilgica  ;  and  this  again  was  after- 
wards enriched  by  repeated  supplements. 

The  plants  of  Britain,  which  had  before  been  pretty 
fully  enumerated  by  Hay,  became  a  subject  of  investiga- 
tion to  Sir  John  Hill,  who  attempted  a  description  of 
them  after  the  Linnaean  method  in  his  Flora  Britanica, 
published  in  17G0.  But,  as  the  task  was  executed  in  a 
manner  quite  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  Mr.  William 
HudNon,  some  time  Demonstrator  of  Botany  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Chelsea,  and  F.  R.  S.  was  led  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  same  object;  and,  availing  himself  of  an  cxr 
tensive  acquaintance  with  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  which  his  residence  in  the  British 
Museum  afforded  him,  he  succeeded,  two  years  after- 
wards, in  completing  and  publishing  his  valuable  work, 
the  Flora  Anglkaiia.  In  1776,  Dr.  Withering  of  Bir- 
mingham produced  A  Botanical  ArrangeiiKnt,  as  he  en- 
titles it,  of  all  the  Vegetables  naturally  growing  in  Great 
Britain  ;  a  work  which,  since  that  time,  has  been  repub- 
lished with  many  additions,  in  four  octavo  volumes.  And 
in  the  following  year,  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot  contributed 
not  a  little  to  promote  the  same  general  object,  by  pub- 
lishing a  Flora  of  Scotland.  Since  that  time,  a  good  deal 
has  been  also  done  in  Uie  way  of  exploring  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  of  publishing  catalogues  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  them,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  examines 
the  Flora  -Loiidinetisis  of  Curtis  ;  the  Flora  Cantabrigien- 
sis  (which  may  be  considered  as  a  more  enlarged  view 
of  Dr  Martyn's  P/an^iC  Cantabrigicnses,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Linnaean  Method)  of  Relhan  ;  the  Flora  Oxo- 
nienais  of  Dr  Sibthorp  ;  the  Plantx  Fboracenses,  pub- 
lished lately  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Socie- 
ty of  Teesdale  ;  and  a  few  other  botanical  surveys, 
which  we  have  not  time  to  specify.  But  what  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  since  that  time,  Dr 
James  Edward  Smith,  the  present  learned  and  accom- 
plished president  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  has  favoured 
the  public  with  two  most  valuable  works  of  a  general 
nature,  combining  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  with 
the  discoveries  made  since  their  time.  The  first  which 
he  has  entitled  English  Botany,  consists  of  3  vols  8vo, 
in  which  the  descriptions  are  illustrated  with  very  ac- 
curate and  neatly  coloured  figures,  engraved  by  Sower- 
by,  The  second,  which  appears  under  the  name  of  Flo- 
ra Britanica,  and  was  published  in  1800  and  1804,  in  3 
vols  8vo,  is  an  edition  of  the  preceding  work  translated 
into  Latin,  without  the  plates,  but  improved  and  execu- 
ted in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  highest  praise,  and 
to  render  it,  deservedly,  the  text-book  of  British  indige- 
nous botany. 

The  plants  of  Lapland  and  Sweden  had  been  already 
pretty  fully  described  by  Linnaeus  himself,  in  the  Flora 
Lapfionica  and  the  Flora  Suecica  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  the 
less  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of  Kalm,  Libjeblad,  and 
others,  \7ho  have  gleaned  after  him  in  the  same  field  of 


discovery.  This  subject,  howe-vcr,  has  been  recently  il- 
lustrated in  the  Suenul;  b<Aanik,  lagivcn  afi.  W.  Palm- 
struch,  mrd  text  fvrfatted  af  C.  Quensel.  Stockholm. 
1802 — 1804. 

In  Denmark,  however,  the  Flora  Danica,  a  splendid 
national  work,  patronized  liy  the  king,  which  is  meant 
to  contain  descriptions  of  all  the  plants  growing  in  that 
country,  illustrated  by  accurate  and  highly  finished  plates, 
was  set  on  foot  in  1766,  by  George  Christian  Oeder,  at 
that  time  professor  of  botany  at  Copenhagen.  After  his 
death,  it  was  coutinucd  by  the  famous  zoologist  Otto 
Frederic  Mullcr,  and  is  now  under  the  superintendence 
of  Professor  Vahl.  Upw;irds  of  seven  volumes  of  it, 
containing  more  than  1200  plates,  are  at  present  before 
the  public.  In  the  mean  time,  the  botany  of  those  parts 
of  the  Danish  empire  which  come  more  remotely  within 
the  scope  of  the  Flora  Danica,  was  not  neglected  ;  for 
the  province  of  Norway  was  pretty  fully  explored,  and 
an  account  of  its  flora  given  to  the  public  by  John  Ernest 
Gunner,  bishop  of  Dronthcim,  in  his  Flora  A'arvegica. 
John  Zocga,  and  the  above-mentioned  Frederick  Muller, 
wrote  on  the  plants  growing  spontaneously  in  Iceland. 
John  Christian  Daniel  Schreber,  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Linnaeus,  professor  at  Erlungcn,  and  president  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  the  A'alurx  Curiosorum,  who  has 
otherwise  acquired  great  fame  by  his  botanical  writings, 
and  Christian  Friis  RottboU,  late  professor  of  botany  at 
Copenhagen,  treated  of  those  of  Greenland;  and  a  few 
others  who  might  be  named,  though  of  less  note,  contri- 
buted, hi  different  ways,  to  advance  the  same  general  ob- 
ject by  their  individual  exertion  :  their  merits,  however, 
wc  cannot  slop  to  particularise. 

With  respect  to  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe 
something  had  been  done,  in  the  early  part  of  this  peri- 
od, towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  south-western 
provinces,  by  De  Gorter  and  Gilibcrt.  The  former 
pul)lished  a  Flora  of  Ingria,  taken  chiefly  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  Stephen  Krascheninmikow,  in  1761  ;  the  lat- 
ter, some  years  afterwards,  a  Flora  of  Lithuania.  The 
researches  of  Samuel  Gottleib  Gmelin,  already  mention- 
ed, who  travelled  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  empress,  but  died  unfortunately  in  1774, 
while  a  prisoner  with  the  Cham  of  the  Chaitakkes,  just 
before  he  was  to  have  been  ransomed  ;  and  more  recent- 
ly those  of  Peter  Simon  Pallis,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Vladimir,  and  memlicr  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  celebrated  author  of  tlic  Flora  Rossica, 
who  also  travelled  long  and  extensively  through  the 
Russian  empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  empress,  contributed  much  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  some  other 
parts  ;  and  within  these  eighteen  years,  the  plants  grow- 
ing round  Moscow  have  been  veiy  accurately  enumera- 
ted and  described  by  Professor  Stephan.  Much,  how- 
ever, still  remains  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  exploring 
the  Alpine  ridges,  dreary  plains,  and  extensive  forests, 
of  this  immense  tract  of  country  ;  and  many  years  may 
yet  be  supposed  to  pass  away,  before  we  can  expect  to 
gain  that  accurate  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  its  pro- 
ductions, which  is  so  much  an  object  of  desire  with  the 
naturalist. 

With  respect  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  a  concise,  but  well-executed  enw- 
meration  and  description  of  the  plants  growing  in  that 
part  of  them,  properly  called  Prussia,  was  published  by 
John  Christopher  Wulff,  in  1765,  under  the  title  of  Flo- 
ra Bdnussica :  that  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to 
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the  plants  of  Silesia  by  Henry  Von  Mattusciika  and  An- 
tliony  Joiai  K rocker;  bolh  ot  whom  i'avoured  the  public 
with  a  Flora  6clisiaca,  ihe  iormer  in  1776-7,  and  the  let- 
ter between  tlic  ytcirs  1787  and  1790  :  and  that  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  vegetable  kingt.om  in  the  neigbourhood 
of  Berlin,  has  been  also  given  us  by  VVillU^now,  the 
present  able  and  distinguished  prolessor  of  botany  in 
that  city,  in  his  Flora  licrotinensin  Prodromus.  We  may 
at  ihe  same  time  remark,  that  the  botany  of  the  ancient 
principaliiies  of  Boliemia  and  Hungary,  tliough  it  may 
not  yet  have  receiv«8  that  degree  of  attention  which  it 
merits,  has  not  been  neglected  :  I'or  Schmidt,  late  pro- 
fessor at  Pri.gue,  has  within  these  few  years  been  en- 
gaged in  puulishing  a  valuable  Flora  of  the  one,  though, 
we  fear,  he  has  not  lived  to  complete  it;  while  Foldi 
and  Lumnitzer  have  been  furnishing  us  with  some  less 
general,  but  very  acceptable,  views  of  the  botany  of  the 
other. 

It  was,  however,  in  Germany,  properly  so  called,  that 
the  interests  of  indigenous  botany  were  more  eminently 
promoted  during  the  period  we  are  treating  of.  And 
this,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  exertions  of  local  as  well  as  gene- 
ral writers.  The  skill  and  industry  of  the  former,  be- 
came early  conspicuous.  For  in  1750,  George  Rudolph 
Bochmer,  professor  at  Wittenberg,  published  an  account 
of  tlie  plants  growing  naturally  in  tlie  country  round 
Leipsic ;  a  field  of  obsen'ation  in  which  he  was  ably 
followed  some  years  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Schre- 
ber,  and  still  more  recently  by  C.  G.  Baumgarten.  A 
Flora  of  the  province  of  Carniola  was  likewise  given  to 
the  world  in  1760,  by  John  Anthony  Scopoli,  a  self- 
taught  botanist  of  great  fame,  who  was  successively 
professor  at  Schemnitz  and  Pavia  ;  and  this,  we  may  add, 
besides  being  very  nmch  improved  and  augmented  in  a 
second  edition  in  1772,  has,  since  that  time,  been  ren- 
dered still  more  complete,  by  the  publication  of  what 
may  be  naturally  enough  viewed  as  a  supplement  to  it, 
The  Flora  Alfiins  Carniola.  of  Hacquet.  In  1769,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  work  of  considerable  merit  on  the  vege- 
table productions  of  Austria,  which  had  been  some  time 
in  a  course  of  publication,  was  completed  by  Henry  J. 
N.  Crantz,  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  at  Vienna  : 
and  four  years  afterwards,  Jacquin,  his  distinguished 
successor,  from  whose  various  and  enlightened  labours 
not  only  botany,  but  natural  science  in  general,  has  reap- 
ed the  greatest  advantages,  having  turned  his  thoughts 
v/ith  much  zeal  and  ability  to  the  same  object,  began  to 
publish  the  Flora  Austriaca,  a  work  of  very  high  charac- 
ter, which  he  completed  in  1778,  in  5  vols,  folio;  the 
descriptions  being,  as  in  the  Flora  Danica,  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  for  his  model,  illustrated  with  500 
accurate  and  neatly  coloured  plates.  Nor  was  tlie  spirit 
of  discovery,  in  the  mean  time,  less  active  in  several 
other  parts  :  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  meritorious  indus- 
try of  Dr  Murray,  and  after  him  of  Weber,  in  exploring 
and  describing  the  plants  growing  naturally  round  Got- 
tingen  ;  of  Reichard,  in  preparing  his  account  of  those 
growing  round  Frankfort  on  the  iVIayn ;  or  of  John  Fre- 
derick Gmelin,  and  John  Daniel  Leers,  in  publishing, 
the  one  a  Flora  Tubigensis,  and  the  other  a  Flora  Her- 
bonensis;  we  may  observe,  that  PoUich,  a  botanist  of 
some  eminence,  wrote  an  elaborate  history  of  the  indi- 
genous flora  of  the  Palatinate;  a  subject  on  which  Ncc- 
kar  had,  a  few  years  before,  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention ;  and  that  Conrad  Moench,  professor  at  Mar- 
burgh,  after  havbg  surveyed,  the  country  of  Hesse  with 


great  care,  began  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches in  a  work  entitled,  Knunuralio  Jilanlaruin  indi- 
l^cjiarum  Hcssicc,  prxserlim  inftriorU.  The  design,  how- 
ever, we  regret  to  say,  was  somehow  interrupted,  as  the 
first  part,  which  appeared  in  1777,  is  tlie  only  one  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  public.  We  may  add,  that  in 
1784,  a  Flora  of  what  was  lately  the  bishopric  of  Fulda, 
was  published  by  Lciblein.  Two  years  after  appeared 
another,  by  an  anonymous  author,  under  the  title  of  Flo- 
ra Stuttgardiensin;  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  fa- 
voured with  the  Flora  Megalalioliiana  Prodromus  ot 
Timm,  the  Index  Plantarum  Erfiirtenman  of  Planer,  the 
Baiersche  Flora,  el  Primilia  Flore  ^aUsburgenaia  of 
Schrauk,  the  Icones  et  descrifiiionea  grammum  Austriaco- 
rum  of  Host,  which  appeared  in  1801  — 1805,  and  tha 
Descrifuiones  et  Icones  filantarum  rariorum  Hungaria  of 
Count  Waldstein  and  Paul  Kitaibel,  which  was  publish- 
ed in  1802  and  1805, — together  with  a  few  other  cata- 
logues, or  statistical  accounts,  of  less  moment,  which 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  periodical  publications. 

The  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contributed  most 
to  advance  the  knowledge  of  indigenous  botany  in  Ger- 
many during  this  period,  as  general  writers,  were  Hoff- 
man, Roth,  Honckeney,  and  Sclirader.  Of  the  work  ot 
Dr  Hoffman,  which  appeared  in  1791  under  the  title  of 
Deutc/islands  /"Vora,  or  of  that  of  Honckeny,  which  was 
published  two  or  three  years  after,  under  the  title  oi 
Synojisis  Phntarian  Germanine,  we  have  not  had  the 
means  of  forming  a  competent  judgment;  though  from 
the  general  character  which  Dr  Hoffman  in  particular 
has  as  a  botanist,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
he  has  written  well.  But  the  Tentamen  Flora  Germa- 
nica  of  Dr  Roth,  as  it  is  modestly  enough  termed,  which 
was  given  to  the  public  between  the  years  1787  and  1794^ 
in  two  large  8vo.  vols.;  and  the  S/iicilegium  Flora  Ger- 
manica  of  Dr  Schrader  of  Gottingen,  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1794,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  of  as  works 
which  bear  the  marks  of  skill  and  research,  and  are  fit- 
ted to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  subject  of 
which  they  treat. 

In  Italy  the  spirit  of  enquiry  v/as  not  equally  active.  A 
synopsis  of  the  plants  growing  spontareously  in  the  Ro- 
man territory  was,  indeed,  published  about  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  by  Liberatus  Sabbati.  A  short  Prodro- 
mus of  the  general  flora  of  Italy  was  likewise  given  to 
the  world  in  the  year  1780,  by  Antonius  Turra.  And 
about  the  same  time,  Piedmont  in  particular,  was  most 
alily  surveyed  by  Charles  Allioni,  professor  of  botany  at 
Turin,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  examines  his 
Flora  Pcdomontana,  a  work  of  much  labour  and  accura- 
cy, which  he  published  in  1785,  in  3  vols,  fob;  and  af- 
terwards enriched  with  a  valuable  supplement.  In  179 J 
Lud.  Bellardi  published  a  valuable  work  on  the  same 
subject,  entitled,  A/ijicndix  ad  Floram  Pcdomontanain. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  was  likewise  paid  to  the  plants 
growing  in  the  country  north  of  the  Po,  by  Scopoli,  who, 
in  1786  and  1788,  communicated  to  the  jiublic  the  fruit 
of  his  researches,  in  a  miscellaneous  work  entitled,  Dc- 
licia  Flora  et  Fauna  Iiisubrica;  and  the  plants  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  have  been  described  by  Cyrilli  in  his 
Plantarum  rariorum  regni  .A'ea/iolitani  Fascic.  1.  and  2. 
Neop.  1788,  1792.  In  general,  however,  this  fine  coun- 
try, but  especially  the  southern  provinces  of  it,  have  by 
no  means  received  that  degree  of  notice  which  they 
merit.  The  vale  of  Enna,  the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  ro- 
mantic scenes  of  Calabria,  and  the  warm  shore  of  the 
Tarcentine  bay,  contain  a  rich  harvest  for  future  natu- 
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ralisls,  and  will  no  doubt  grace  the  Flora  of  Italy  with 
many  new  species. 

With  respect  to  France,  much  had  been  done  towards 
ascertaining  its  indigenous  plains,  before  the  period 
of  which  we  arc  treating,  by  Tourncfort,  Vaillant,  Lin- 
tlcrn,  Fabregou,  and  others.  The  task  ol'  doing  justice, 
lo  the  subject,  by  preparing  and  publishing  a  Flora  of 
that  country  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  and  in  a  style  of 
execution  worthy  of  its  importance,  was,  however,  re- 
served for  the  skill  and  assiduity  of  more  recent  bota- 
nists. Of  these,  the  first  in  the  order  of  lime  was  Pe- 
ter Joseph  Buchodz,  a  physician  and  advocate  of  the 
province  of  Lorrain,  who  in  the  years  ]T70  and  1771, 
published  a  work  in  4  vols.  8vo.  entitled  Dktionaire  Rai- 
.'ioririe  Univcrsd  des  Plantes,  Jrbrcs,  et  des  Arbustcs  de 
France.  Seven  years  afterwards,  John  Baptist  de  La- 
marck, a  member  of  the  National  Institute,  but  origi- 
i>ally  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  has  since  earned  much 
fame  as  a  botanist,  by  his  detached  essays,  as  well  as  by 
writin"-  the  botanical  part  in  the  Encyclofiedie  Metho- 
di>/Jic,^and  his  lUustraiions  of  the  genera,  produced 
another  on  the  same  principle,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  entitled, 
riore  Fran^aise,  ou  descfi/itio)i  succincle  de  toutes  les 
jUantes,  qui  croissent  naturcltcment  en  France.  The  third 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  Lamarck  and  De- 
candolle  in  1805,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  In  1784,  BuUiard,  late 
demonstrator  of  botany  at  Paris,  began  to  publish  the 
Herhier  de  la  France,  which,  in  the  course  of  some  few 
vears  afterwards,  he  completed  in  4  vols.  fol. ;  a  work 
at  once  elaborate  and  splendid,  being  enriched  with 
many  well  executed  and  neatly  coloured  plates,  and  con- 
taining, among  other  good  descriptions,  the  characters 
of  the  rarest  fungi.  And  in  1808,  the  Flore  Parisienne 
began  to  be  published  by  A.  Poiteau  and  P.  Turpin. 

While  these  gentlemen  were,  however,  employing 
their  talents  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  in  a 
more  general  way,  others,  who  may  be  said  in  some 
sense  to  have  been  their  assistants,  as  tliey  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  materials  which  they  made  use  of, 
were  engaged  in  ascertaining  and  describing  the  plants 
of  particular  districts. 

As  the  bounds  which  wc  have  prescribed  to  ourselves 
in  treating  this  article  do  not,  however,  admit  of  our 
entering  into  a  detail  of  their  respective  merits,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  wilh  barely  staling,  that  Gerard  fa- 
voured the  puljlic  witli  a  Flora  of  Provence,  in  1761;  Jo- 
seph de  Necker,  with  a  Flora  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands, entitled  Dclicinc  Gallo-Bt/gica  silvestres,  seu  truc- 
mlus  gencralin  plnntarum  Ca/lo-Belgicaruin,  several 
years  afterwards;  Durande,  with  a  Flora  of  Burgundy, 
in  1782  ;  Vilhrs,  with  an  elaborate  history  of  tlie  plants 
of  Dauphiny,  in  the  years  1786,  1787,  and  1789;  and 
Thuillicr,  with  a  Flora  of  the  plants  growing  in  the 
licighbourhood  of  Paris,  in  1793.  Much  information  was 
likewise  conmninicated  during  this  period  with  respect 
to  the  Pyrenean  flora,  by  Palasso,  De  la  Pcirouse,  Flori- 
mond  Saint  Amans,  and  others,  who  successively  visited 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  paid  great  attention,  among 
other  things,  to  their  vegetable  productions.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  add,  that  of  tlie  three  gentlemen  whom 
we  have  mentioned  above,  as  authors  of  a  general  llora 
of  France,  two  were  theinsclves  also  local  writers;  for 
Buchodz  published  an  elaborate  Historical  Account,  il- 
lustrated with  figures  of  the  plants  growing  spontane- 
ously in  Lorrain,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  country  to  the 
north ;  and  BuUiard  wrote  a  Flora  Parisicnsis,  or  as  he 


otherwise  entitles  it,  Descrifitions  et  figures  des  filantei 
(jui  croissent  aux  environs  de  Paris. 

W'c  have  only  farther  to  add,  with  respect  to  Euro- 
pean botany  during  this  period,  that  considerable  light 
was  thrown  on  the  flora  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the 
labours  of  Quer,  Ortega,  D'Asso,  and  Vandelli.  Jo- 
seph Quer  y  Martinez,  prolessor  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Madrid,  and  projector  of  the  only  general  history  ol  Spa- 
nish plants  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  began  to  pub- 
lish the  Flora  Espanola  in  1762,  and  succeeded  in  the 
course  of  two  years  in  completint^Ahe  publication  of  4 
quarto  vols.,  on  the  principles  of  Tourncfort  ;  the  first 
and  second  being  chiefly  occupied  with  preliminary  mat- 
ter. His  death,  which  unfortunately  happened  soon  af- 
ter, prevented  his  going  on  with  the  accomplishment  of 
his  design.  But  his  successor  in  the  professorship  and 
charge  of  the  garden,  Dr  Casimirir  Gomez  de  Ortega, 
the  second  of  these  writers,  who  has  also  treated  ol  the 
plants  growing  in  the  environs  of  Trillo,  took  up  the 
subject,  and  added  two  vols,  more  in  1784,  in  the  form 
of  a  continuation.  About  the  same  time,  D'Asso  pub- 
lished a  synopsis  of  the  native  plants  of  Arragon.  And 
in  1788,  Vandelli  favoured  the  public  with  a  work  of 
some  value  on  a  subject  hitherto  almost  unnoticed,  ex- 
cept by  Grisley,  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  him,  entitled  Flore  Lusitanica  et  Braziliensis  Sfic- 
cimen. 

With  the  names  of  the  above-mentioned  botanists,  we 
might  here  associate  those  of  the  late  Anthony  Joseph 
Cavanilles,  a  Spanish  abbe  and  professor,  who  published 
at  Madrid  in  1791  — 1801,  his  Icones  et  descri/itiones 
Ptuntcirum,  qtitc  aut  sponle  in  Hisfiania  crescunt,  aut  in 
hortis  hosjiituntur ;  and  of  Fel.  Avellar  Brotero,  who  pub- 
lished in  1801  his  Phytografihim  Lusitanix  selectior  Fas- 
cic.  J.;  and  in  1804  his  Flora  Lusitania,  in  2  parts.  The 
botany  of  Portugal  has  been  still  more  recently  illustra- 
ted in  the  Flore  Portuguese,  par.  J.  C.  Compte  de  Hoff- 
manscgg  vt  H.  F.  Link.  Berlin,  1809,  fol.  We  are  like- 
wise indebted  for  some  little  information  to  the  scienti- 
fic zeal  of  two  or  three  modern  travellers.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  wri- 
tings, the  state  of  indigenous  botany  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  in  exotic  botany, 
that  part  in  the  history  of  the  science,  which,  agreeably 
to  what  we  have  before  intimated,  falls  next  to  be  con- 
sidered, we  might  have  begun  by  glancing  at  the  meri- 
torious zeal  of  those  who  have  occasionally  favoured  the 
pnl)lic  with  descriptions  of  one  or  more  remarkable  fo- 
reign trees  or  herbs.  We  ntight,  for  instance,  have 
mentioned  Dr  Wright,  as  having  furnished  us  with  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Quassia  Simaruha,  Cinchona 
Curibitd,  and  Gcoffroia  inermis;  Dr  Hope,  as  having  writ- 
ten well  on  the  jjlant  yielding  the  assafittida;  Ellis,  ou 
the  dionaa  muscipula;  Fothergill  and  Solander  on  the 
'.■.■intura  aromatica;  Dryander,  on  the  Styrax  Benzoin, 
or  Benjamin-tree  of  Sumatra;  Lindsay  on  the  Cinchona 
hrachycarpa,  and  Quassia  polygama,  or  bitter  wood  of 
Jamaica,  and  a  great  many  others,  on  the  particular  sub- 
jects which  had  attracted  their  attention,  and  called 
forth  their  descriptive  powers.  Without,  however,  pre- 
tending at  all  lo  enumerate  the  individuals  of  this  exten- 
sive and  respectalde  class  of  writers,  or  to  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  service  which  they  have  collectively 
rendered  to  the  science,  we  shall  rather  proceed,  as  we 
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have  been  already  doing  in  the  case  of  European  bota- 
ny, to  specify  the  labours  of  such  as  have  employed 
themselves  on  a  more  enlarged  scale  in  illustrating  the 
botany  of  particular  districts  or  kingdoms.  And  if  we 
follow  the  order  of  time  with  regard  to  the  old  conti- 
nent, it  will  be  found,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
adjacent  country,  which  botanists  are  in  the  use  of  call- 
ing Southern  Africa,  were  early  attended  to.  For  Peter 
Jonas  Bergius,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  and  lately  professor 
of  botany  at  Stockholm,  published  his  Descri/itioncs  fdan- 
tarum  ex  cafiite  bona:  sfiei,  Stockholm,  1767,  containing 
admirable  descriptions  of  a  great  many  specimens  sent 
him  in  a  dried  state,  by  an  eminent  merchant  of  tlic  name 
of  Grubbius  ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  among 
these  he  constituted  several  new  genera.  The  follow- 
ing year,  the  younger  Burman,  professor  of  botany  at 
Amsterdam,  published  something  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  valuable  collection  of  plants  left  him  by  his  fa- 
ther in  the  Fl'jrx  Ca/icnses  Prudromus,  printed  along 
with  his  Flora  Indica.  And  since  ohat  time,  our  ac- 
quaintance witii  South  African  plants  has  been  very 
much  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Peter  Thunberg,  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  Vasa,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  and  successor  to  his 
son  in  the  botanical  chair  at  Upsal;  and  of  the  late 
Francis  Masson,  a  native  of  this  country,  who,  from  the 
humble  condition  of  a  gardener,  raised  himself  to  a 
good  deal  of  eminence  as  a  botanist,  and  was  repeatedly 
sent  to  the  warmer  climates  for  the  purpose  of  making 
discoveries. 

Thunberg  resided  at  the  Cape  from  the  year  1772  to 
the  year  1775;  during  which  time  he  collected  in  his 
botanical  surveys  a  great  many  rare  plants,  which  he  has 
described  with  all  that  felicity  of  discrimination  and  lan- 
guage for  which  he  is  so  remarkable,  in  a  work  entitled, 
Prodromus  Plantarum  Ca/iensiicm,  ijuas  in  Promontorio 
bonce  sjici  jifrices,  annis  1772 — 1775,  coUegit  C.  P.  Thun- 
berg. The  first  part  of  this  valual)le  work  appeared  at 
Upsal  in  the  year  1794,  in  8vo,  and  the  second  in  the 
year  1800. 

Masson,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  spending  two 
years  and  a  half  at  the  Cape,  about  the  same  time  with 
Thunberg,  in  collecting  plants  at  the  expence,  and  under 
the  patronage,  of  his  present  Majesty  for  the  royal  gar- 
dens at  Kew,  was  sent  back  in  1786  :  And  in  the  course 
of  ten  years  more,  which  he  devoted  with  much  zeal  to 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  interior  parts  of  South  Africa, 
and  of  cultivating  in  his  garden  at  Cape  Town  such 
plants  as  he  had  not  otherwise  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining accurately,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  great 
many  discoveries.  A  small  work  containing  part  of 
these  was  published  in  1795,  under  the  title  of  SlufielU 
.Yovte. 

We  may  observe  farther,  in  connection  with  wiiat 
has  been  said  as  to  South  Africa,  that  Peter  Remi 
Willemet,  a  Frenchman,  who  resided  some  time  in  the 
Mauritius,  and  died  at  Scringapatam  in  1790,  wrote  the 
Herbarium  Mauritianum,  published  in  Usteri's  Annals, 
a  few  years  ago  :  And  that  Aubert  du  Petit  Thuars,  ano- 
ther 1)otanist  of  the  same  nation,  has  lateley  favoured 
the  world  with  a  valuable  work  on  the  plants  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bouibon. 

The  indigenous  botany  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  not  perhaps  cultivated  to  the  same 
extent,  or  with  the  same  degree  of  ardour,  as  tlvat  now 
mentioned,  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain  unattended 
to.     For  to  say  nothing  of  the  meritorious  zeal  of  some, 


who  have  furnished  us  with  descriptions  of  detached 
parcels  of  North  African  plants,  Peter  Forskal,  a  Swede, 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  those  unfortunate  naturalists 
and  men  of  science,  who  were  sent  by  the  late  king  of 
Denmark  to  the  East,  employed  himself  chiefly  as  a 
botanist ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  through  Egypt, 
and  part  of  the  adjoining  country  westward,  as  well  as 
through  Arabia,  where  he  prematurely  met  his  fate,  he 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  great  many  rare  plants.  Of 
these,  a  considerable  number  were  described  by  him- 
self; and  the  descriptions,  as  they  had  been  left  by  him 
at  his  death,  were  edited  from  his  MSS.  in  1775,  by 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  his  only  surviving  fellow-traveller, 
under  the  title  of  Fhra  Mgy/ttiaco-Arahica.  And  the 
rest  have  been  described  within  these  few  years,  by  Pro- 
fessor Vahl,  in  a  work  which  bears  the  following  title  : 
Symbolx  Botanictx  ;  sive  plantarum  tarn  earum,  quas  in, 
ilinere,  imfirimis  orientali,  collegit  Petrus  Forskal,  quam 
aliariim,  recentius  detectarum,  exactiores  descrip/iones., 
nee  7ion  observalioncs  circa  (jtiasdam  plantas  dudum, 
cognitas. 

Vahl  has  likewise  contributed  still  more  directly  to 
advance  our  acquaintance  with  the  flora  of  North  Africa: 
for  this  very  able  and  distinguished  botanist,  who  is  still 
alive,  travelled  widely,  at  a  former  period  of  his  life, 
tlirough  that  country,  as  well  as  through  the  southern 
provinces  of  Europe,  and  made  various  iinportant  dis- 
coveries, which  he  has  communicated,  along  with  those 
of  Forskal  and  others,  in  his  Symbolee  Botanicx.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  mention,  with  due  praise,  the  labours 
of  Desfoniaines,  who  has  lately  favoured  us  with  an 
excellent  account  of  the  plants  which  are  indigenous 
along  the  ridge  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  a  work  entitled, /"/ora 
Athnitica. 

With  respect  to  the  flora  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  a  good  deal  of  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  some  part  of  it,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Adanson's  Voyage  to  Senegal,  and  the  first 
volume  of  a  splendid  work  in  folio,  which  is  now  pub- 
lishing at  Paris  by  Palisot  de  Beauvais,  a  French  bolanist, 
under  the  title  of  Flore  d'Oware  et  Benin.  But  with 
respect  to  ihat  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  interior,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it 
is  still  entirely  unknown,  except  from  the  account  which 
Mr  Bruce,  Lord  Valenlia,  and  the  intrepid,  but  we  fear 
unfortunate,  Mr  Park,  have  given  us  of  a  few  insulated 
plants  ;  and  a  period  of  many  years,  we  doubt  not  must 
yet  pass  away  before  the  treasures  of  this  vast  region, 
where  tlie  beams  of  a  vertical  sun  diffuse  irresistible 
warmth,  and  in  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and 
moisture,  produce  often  the  most  astonishing  efi'ects 
on  the  powers  of  vegetation,  can  be  fully  disclosed 
to  us. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Asia,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  good  deal  was  done  towards  illustrat- 
ing the  flora  of  India,  and  particularly  of  those  paits  of 
it  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  by  Nicholas 
Lawrence  Burman,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam, 
already  mentioned  ;  for  he  favoured  the  public  with  very 
excellent  descriptions  of  many  rare  plants  of  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining in  his  father's  vast  collection,  in  his  Flora  Indica, 
which  came  out  in  the  year  1768.  He  also  constituted 
several  new  genera  from  among  them,  keeping  as 
closely  as  possible,  in  doing  so,  to  the  manner  of  his 
great  master  Linnxus.     From  his  time  downwards,  our 
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knowledge  ol  tlic  Indian  flora  remained  long  almost 
staiioiiary,  if  \vc  except  some  small  accessions  which 
it  received  IVoiu  a  Dcscrijitive  Catalogue  of  rare  Flan  ts, 
•n'/iose  Hecd-i  irrre  brought  from  the  East  Indicn,  pub- 
lished by  Colin  Milne,  in  \T73,  and  from  some  mis- 
cclluncous  communications  of  Professor  Roitboll,  and 
one  ortwootliers.  Some  very  valuable  single  treatises 
were  likewise  communicated  to  the  public  by  John 
Gerard  Kocnig,  a  native  of  Courland,  and  pupil  of 
Unnacus,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
exerted  himself  wiili  the  most  surprising  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, so  far  as  discovery  was  concerned,  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  favourite  science.  A  work,  tvith 
the  character  of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  was,  how- 
(  vcr,  published  by  a  Dutch  gentleman  of  the  name  ot 
Radermarchcr,  between  the  years  1780  and  1782  at 
Uatavia,  on  the  plants  of  the  island  of  Java,  under  the 
title  of  A'aamlya!  der  filantcn,  die  gevondcn  warden  op, 
he!  ciland  Java.  And  in  1795,  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  a  very  splendid  work  in  folio,  on  the  flora  of  the 
Coromandel  coast,  by  Dr  William  Roxburgh,  F.  R.  S. 
a  native  of  Scotland,  formerly  resident  at  Samulcottah, 
and  now  at  Calcutta.  It  was  published  at  the  expence 
of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  following  title, 
Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  selected  from  draw- 
ings and  descri/icions  /iresented  to  the  Hon.  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  published  by  their 
order,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  Bart,  and  con- 
tains good  descriptions  of  a  great  many  unknown  plants, 
illustrated  with  most  beautiful  plates. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the  flora 
of  Western  Asia  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  been  ma- 
terially improved  since  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  are  indebted  to  the  meritorious 
zeal  of  Dr  Schreber,  in  furnishing  us  with  excellent 
characters  of  the  plants  collected  by  Gundelshcimer, 
the  companion  of  Tournefort  in  his  Eastern  journey, — 
to  the  researches  of  the  unfortunate  Professor  Forskal, 
already  referred  to,  in  Arabia, — and  to  the  discoveries 
made  within  these  few  years  by  James  Julian  La  Bil- 
lardiere,  physician  at  Paris.  This  last  gentleman,  after 
surveying  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  set 
out  on  a  journey  of  discovery,  which  he  meant  to  pro- 
secute under  the  auspices  of  de  Vcrgennes,  the  French 
minister  at  Constantinople,  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea  : 
but  when  he  had  arrived  in  Syria  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1787,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
altering  his  plan,  on  account  of  the  plague  which  was 
at  that  lime  raging  in  the  countries  he  had  purposed  to 
visit,  and  to  confine  his  travels  to  Syria  alone.  His  ex- 
pectation, as  a  botanist,  was  of  course  so  far  disappoint- 
ed ;  but  yet  he  succeeded  in  discovering  several  new 
plants;  and,  on  his  return  home  again,  began  to  des- 
cribe tliem  in  a  masterly  manner  in  a  work  in  4to, 
illustrated  with  neatly  executed  plates,  entitled,  Iconcs 
Plantarum  Syria  rariorum  dcscriptionihus  et  obscrvalioni- 
bus  illustratx  ;  part  of  which  appeared  in  1791.  The 
rest,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

With  respect  to  the  flora  of  Siberia,  or  Northern 
Asia,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  though  the  ad- 
ditional information  which  we  have  procured  since  the 
davs  of  Jolin  George  Gmelin  has  been  somewhat  aided 
by  communications  from  Laxman,  Lerche,  and  two  or 
three  others,  in  periodical  transactions,  it  has  been  chiefly 
owins  to  the  skill  and  exertion  of  three  indefatigable 
travellers,  Jolin  Gottlieb  Georgi,  a  native  of  Pomerania, 


and  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelin,  and  Peter  Simon  Pallas, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above.  The  discoveries  of 
the  two  former  are  to  be  found  in  the  account  which  was 
given  to  the  world  of  their  respective  travels,  and  those 
of  the  latter,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  Flora  Fossica  i 
seri  Stirpium  Imperii  Fossici  per  F.uropam  et  Asiam 
indigenarum  dcscriptiones  et  iconcs  :  for  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  first  volume  of  this  last  elegant  and  ac- 
curate work,  consisting  of  two  parts,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1784  and  1788,  is  the  only  one  which  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  the  science,  that  though  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  patronised  the  earlier  labours  of  Pallas,  is  gone, 
a  similar  patronage  on  the  part  of  her  grandson  will 
yet  enable  him  to  bring  the  remaining  part  of  his  work 
before  the  public,  in  a  style  of  execution  not  unworthy 
of  the  subject. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Asia,  the  inveterate  jealousy 
of  the  Chinese  has  long  presented  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  our  getting  properly  acquainted  with  the 
botany  of  this  widely  extended  empire  :  so  that  at  this 
day  we  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  we  have 
been  for  above  half  a  century,  (that  is,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Osbeck's  Voyage  to  China,)  except  that  we  oc- 
casionally meet  with  descriptions  of  insulated  plants  in 
periodical  journals,  or  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  a 
few  modern  authors.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
indigenous  flora  of  that  part  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Cochin-China,  our  information  has 
been  very  considerably  augmented  in  consequence  of 
the  zealous  assiduity  of  John  de  Loureiro,  a  Portuguese 
missionary.  This  gentleman  having  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  ingratiate  himself  v/ith  the  natives,  so  as  to  be 
useful  to  them,  without  some  knowledge  of  medicine, 
began  early  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  the  view  of  gaining  a 
qualification  which  he  felt  to  be  indispensible  to  the 
success  of  his  mission  ;  and  having  by  degrees  come  to 
look  upon  plants  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  and  to  con- 
sider the  study  of  them  as  a  source  of  mental  improve- 
ment and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  of  general  utility,  he 
naturally  gave  a  wider  range  to  his  inquiries,  and  by  col- 
lecting from  all  quarters,  became  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  indigenous  flora  of  Cochin-China,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  that  even  of  the  contiguous  parts  of 
China  and  India.  At  length,  after  a  residence  of  30 
years,  he  quitted  that  coiuitry,  and  returned  home  to 
Lisbon,  having  touched  at  Mozambique,  and  gathered 
a  few  South  African  plants  in  his  way  ;  and  in  1790,  he 
proceeded  to  lay  the  fruit  of  his  labour  and  research 
before  the  public,  in  a  work  of  great  merit  and  infor- 
mation, entitled.  Flora  Cochinchinensis,  sistens  Flantas 
in  Fegno  Cochin  China  nascen/es  guibus  accedunt  alix 
observatx  in  Sinensi  imperio,  Africa  Orientali,  Indixyue 
locis  variis.  To  what  has  been  now  said  with  respect 
to  Eastern  Asia,  we  may  add,  that  wc  have  also  become 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  indigenous  plants  of 
Japan,  and  the  other  islands  immediately  contiguous  to 
it :  for  profpssor  Thunberg  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  years  1775  and  1775  in  exploring  them;  and  after 
his  return  to  Europe,  put  the  world  in  possession  of  the 
large  harvest  of  discovery  which  he  had  made,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Flora  Japonica  ;  a  work,  in  which  he 
has  so  far  deviated  from  the  method  of  his  illustrious 
master,  as  to  snpersede  the  twentieth,  twenty-first, 
twcntv-second,  and  twenty-third  classes,  but  which,  if 
wc  look  to  the  conciseness,  elegance,  and  accuracy  of 
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his  definluor.s,  may  be  recomniciuled  as  a  model  for  first  instance,  to  the  enligUtencd  and  indefatigable  zeal 
general  imitation.  The  Flora  Ja/ionica  was  published  of  Dr  Joseph  Celestiiio  Mutis,  astronomer  royal  at  San- 
in  one  pretty  large  octavo  volume,  with  39  plates,   in     ta  Fe  de   Bogota,  who,  finding   himself  stationed  in  a 


1784;  and  since  that  time,  he  has  begun  to  publish  a 
series  of  engravings  in  folio,  illustrative  of  the  same 
subject,  under  the  title  of  Iconcs  Plantarxim  Jalionicarum, 
which  we  trust  he  will  continue. 

If  we  proceed  now  to  direct  our  attention  for  a  little 
to  the  western  hemisphere,  it  will  be  found,  tl)at  though 
much  remains  still  to  be  done,  endeavours  of  the  most 
laudaiyle  nature  have  not  been  warning  to  throw  light 
on  its  indigenous  botany.  About  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  the  celebrated  Jacquin  made  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very at  the  cxpence  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  of  Ger- 
many, to  the  West  Indies,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
visited  most  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  explored  also 
some  part  of  the  contiguous  coast  of  South  America : 
and,  on  his  return  home,  he  performed  a  very  accept- 
able service,  by  publishing,   in  1760,  a  systematic  cnu- 


part  of  the  world  where  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though 
assuming  the  most  interesting  appearance,  was  com- 
paratively unknown,  began,  many  years  ago,  to  devote  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  it. 
Nor  has  he  ceased  even  since  to  promote  the  business 
of  discovery,  by  extending  his  researches  over  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  amassing  a  rich  and  very  ex- 
tensive collection  of  specimens,  as  well  as  by  transmit- 
ting occasionally  some  of  the  most  rare  and  curious  of 
them  to  his  European  correspondents  ;  among  whom 
he  had  heretofore  the  honour  of  reckoning  the  celebrat- 
ed Linnsus.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret,  that 
though  he  has  written  a  few  things  which  have  appear- 
ed in  periodical  transactions,  bearing  the  stamp  of  abi- 
lity, he  has  not  yet  asserted  his  claim  to  those  honours 
which  he  so  well  deserves,  by  coming  forward  as  the 


meration  of  the  plants  which  he  had  discovered,  and  of     author  of  any  great  work  on  the  subject. 


a  few  others  which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining in  the  collection  of  Francis  a  Mygind  ;  and 
three  years  afterwards,  appeared  the  Seleclarum  Stir- 
fdum  Amcricanarum  Hintoria,  a  very  important  work,  in 
one  volume  folio,  containing  several  new  genera,  and 
illustrated  with  183  plates,  concerning  which,  as  well  as 
his  various  other  botanical  publications,  it  may  be  said, 
in  the  words  of  Lamarck,  "Ce  savant  professeur  joint 
a  d'exccllentcs  descriptions,  des  figures  parfaites." 

Some  years  after  Jacquin,  Fusee  Aublet,  a  French 
apothecary,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  botanist  of  no 
ordinary  skill  and  attainments,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
same  quarter,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  province 
of  Guiana.  He  remained  therefor  a  considerable  time, 
and  pushed  his  inquiries  with  much  diligence  and  suc- 
cess ;  so  that,  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
was  enabled  to  lay  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery  before 
the  public,  in  the  Histoire  des  Plantes  dc  la  Guiane 
Franicise,  which  appeared  in  1775,  in  four  volumes 
qua  .to. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  also  contributed  somewhat  to  throw 
light  on  the  flora  of  the  northern  parts  of  Soutli  Ameri- 
ca, by  piiblishing,  in  1781,  from  the  MSS  of  Dr  Wil- 
liam Houstoun,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  died  several 
years  before,  a  small  work,  which  bears  the  following 
title,  indicative  of  its  origin,  Be/u/iiite  Houstounlans  ; 
acu  Flantarum  in  jimcrica  Mcridionali  a  Gulielmo  Hous- 
tomi  colttctarum  Jcones,  mami  firojiria  sri  incisx,  cum. 
dcscrifilionibus.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  add,  that  though 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  America, 
and  the   extensive   tracts   of  country   belonging  to  the 


We  are  likewise  much  indebted  to  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  five  Spanish  gentlemen,  Ruiz,  Pavon,  Moncino, 
Cervantes,  and  Sesse,  who  were  sent  to  America  several 
years  ago,  on  a  botanical  expedition,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  result  of  their  combined 
operations  in  the  province  of  New  Granada,  and  the 
contiguous  parts  of  Terra  Firma,  where  Dr  Mutis  was 
naturally  selected,  on  account  of  his  superior  knowledge, 
to  have  the  direction  of  the  expedition  ;  and  of  the  la- 
bours of  Moncino,  Cervantes,  and  Sesse,  who  at  length 
separated  from  their  colleagues,  and  went  by  agreement 
to  Mexico,  where  they  have  long  been  carrying  on  their 
inquiries,  and  preparing  an  account  of  its  flora,  has  not 
yet  been  made  public  ;  and,  of  course,  we  are  only  en- 
titled to  speak  of  it  as  a  future,  but,  we  trust,  by  no 
means  distant,  accession  to  our  knowledge. 

The  discoveries,  howcvcr,of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  to  whom 
it  fell  to  explore  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Cliili,  have 
been  some  time  before  the  world;  as  these  gentlemen 
proceeded,  shortly  after  their  return  to  Europe,  to  ])ub- 
lish,  in  1794,  what  they  called  a  Prodronnis  of  the  Flora 
of  Peru,  and  have  since  favoured  us  with  the  com.pletc 
Flora  Peruviana  et  Chitensis  Prodromus  ;  a  work  in  ? 
vols  folio,  which  is  deservedly  estimable,  in  as  much  as 
it  is  calculated,  from  the  degree  of  information  wliich  it 
discloses,  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  new  and  interesting 
light  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Nor  are  we  likely  to  derive  a  less  plentiful  har- 
vest of  discovery,  from  the  more  recent  and  highly  me- 
ritorious exertions  of  tlie  justly  celebrated  Baron  Fre-' 
derick  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  present  ambassa- 


Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  os  the  East,  are  still  al-     dor   from   Prussia   to  the  court  of  France,  and  of  his 


most  completely  unexplored,  we  have  got  some  little 
information  since  that  time  with  respect  to  their  flora,  in 
the  Fasciculus  Flantarum  Magellaiiicarum  oi'  iUc  young- 
er Forster,  who,  with  his  father,  accompanied  captain 
Cook  in  his  second  voyage  round  tlie  world,  and  in  the 
Florx  Lusitanicce  et  Brazilicnsis  S/iecimeu  of  \'andeHi, 
already  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Lamarck,  Vahl,  Willdcnow,  Cavanilles,  and 
one  or  two  other  recent  autliors. 

The  greatest  and  most  successful  cfTorls  at  discovery 
in  South  America,  during  this  period,  have,  however, 
been  made  chiefly  in  the  western  and  north-western  pro- 
vinces, and  in  those  which  lie  more  towards  the  interior 
<m  the  north.     And  for  these  wc  are  indebted,  in  the 
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companion  in  travel  Boupland,  a  French  botanist.  For, 
after  spending  five  years  in  exploring  some  of  tlie  larger 
West  India  islands,  and  an  extensive  range  of  continent 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  collecting  no  less  than 
6200  species  of  rare  plants,  they  began,  in  1808,  to  pub- 
lish, at  Paris,  a  work  on  the  subject,  entitled,  Plants 
Ecjiiinoct tales,  which  is  executed  in  the  most  splendid 
style.  The  first  volume  of  it,  in  folio,  and  a  few  fasciculi 
of  the  second,  have  already  come  to  this  country;  and, 
as  we  have  been  gratified  with  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining them,  and  felt  that  we  could  not  convey  our  idea 
of  the  course  of  travel  pursued  by  the  two  eminent 
botanists  concerned  in  its  publication,  or  of  the  suc- 
cess which  lias  attended  their   endcavovir';.  better  fhan 
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in  their  own  words,  wc  liavo  been  led  to  subjoin  ilic 
following  passage  Iront  their  instructive  and  wcU-wiit- 
ten  preface. 

"Le  voyage  au  tropique,"  say  they,  "que noils  avons 
execuie  pendant  cinq,  ans,  nous  a  conduit  dans  des  pays, 
dont  une  grande  panie  n'avoit  jamais  etc  visile  par 
d'autrcs  botanistes.  L'inforlune  Locfling  perit  viclinic 
de  son  zele  pour  les  sciences,  n'ayant  pousse  que  jus- 
que  aux  bouches  de  L'Orenociue.  L'illuslie  Jacquin 
n'u  peu  pareourir  que  les  cotts  de  Venezuela  et  de 
Canhagtne.  Plus  favourize  par  le  destin  que  ces  bo- 
tanisles  celebres,  dont  les  travaux  nous  sont  servi  Ic 
niodele,  nous  avous  pencil c  dans  I'inteiieur  de  I'Ameri- 
que  meridionale,  depuis  la  cole  do  Caracas  jusqu'  aux 
ironliers  du  Brtsil,  ou  du  gouvernmcnt  de  Oiand  Para. 
Nous  avous  chercl.e,  a  dirigcr  nos  excursions  vers  les 
regions,  {[ui  ont  eie  moins  visitees  par  I'Europeens. 
Quelle  nioisson  de  plantes  precieuses  ne  nous  ont  pas 
ofl'erl,  d'un  cote,  la  cliaine  calcaiie  de  Nouvelle  Anda- 
lousie,  Its  vallecs  de  Cumanacoa,  le  CocoUar,  et  les  en- 
virons du  convent  de  Caripc  ;  et  de  I'autre,  les  plaines 
inimenses  qui  separent,  des  terrains  culii\ci  des  coles, 
les  loiets  cpuisses  de  la  Guiana  !  Que  d'especcs  et  de 
genres  nouveaux  n'avons  nc*us  pas  trouve  dans  ceiie 
navigation  pcnible,  execute  sua  I'Orenoque,  le  Cassi- 
quiare,  le  Rio  Negro,  et  les  petites  rivieres  de  Temi, 
Tuamini,  et  Aiabapo.  Dans  les  plaines  de  Carichama, 
dans  les  environs  de  cataractcs  d'Aiures  et  de  May- 
pure,  sur  la  per.te  de  la  moniagne  granilique  de  Duida, 
iilue  vers  les  sources  de  I'Orenoque,  dans  ces  regions 
arrosces  par  des  pluies  coniinuelles,  le  sol  est  couvert 
d'une  mtJitiiude  de  vegetaux  inconnus  :  les  travaux  des 
plusieurs  siecles  ne  sufiiroient  pas  pour  fixer  le  nom- 
ure  et  les  characieres.  M.  Mutis  a  examine  longtems 
avatit  nous,  les  lorets  de  Turbaco,  ks  b»lles  rives  de 
Madtkinc  et  les  environs  de.Mariquita  ;  mais  ce  grand 
botanisic  n'a  pas  pu  penelrer  par  les  Andes  de  Quindiu 
dans  les  provinces  de  Popayan  et  de  Paeto.  C'est  dans 
ces  regions,  sur  des  bords  de  Cauca  et  sur  la  haut 
plateau,  qui  s'ctend  d'Almaguer  jusque  a  la  ville 
ii'Ibarra,  que  nous  avons  recueilli  des  vegeiaux  precieux. 
"  Ui.e  anr.ee  de  sejour  dans  la  royaume  de  Quito 
nous  a  procure  les  plantes,  qui  se  trouvent  sur  les 
cimes  les  plus  elevces  de  noire  globe.  Joseph  de  Jus- 
sieu  est  le  seul  vcyageur,  quiait  ete  avant  nous,  a  Loxa. 
^lais  la  posleritc  n'a  pu  jouir  que  d'une  Ires  peliie 
partie  de  ses  ti-avaux.  Au  Perou,  nous  avons  examii  e 
iiu  grand  nombre  de  vegetaux,  que  le  public,  doit  aux 
decouvertcs  de  M.  M.  Rouiz  et  Pavon  :  mais  ces  bc- 
lanistes  ze!es  n'ont  pas  pousse  a  I'est  de  la  Cordillicre 
des  Andes  jusque  a  la  province  de  Jaen  de  Braccamor- 
ros,  ou,  entre  ie  Chinchipe  et  I'Amazone  la  Nature  a 
etale  toutes  ses  richesses  vegetales." 

From  this  elegant  and  inieresiing  extract,  we  may 
form,  at  once,  some  idea  of  the  labours  and  difficullits 
which  Humboldt  and  his  colleague  had  lo  encounter  on 
ihcir  travels,  and  of  the  important  advantages  which  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  hereafter,  from  being  put 
in  possession  of  their  discoveries. 

In  proceeding  next  lo  give  some  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  in  North  America,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  much  into  detail.  The  greater  part  of 
;his  vast  region,  with  all  those  stores  of  vegetable  life, 
utility,  and  beauty,  which  it  must  necessarily  contain,  is 
yet  to  be  explored.  Nor  can  we  even  say  with  truth, 
that  our  information,  with  respect  to  the  flora  of  these 
districts  which  have  been  already  examined,  is  by  any 


means  so  extensive  and  satisfying  as  we  might  have 
been  naturally  led  to  expect ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  from  the  fear  in- 
spired by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties with  wliich  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
have  had  to  contend  in  the  infancy  of  their  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
our  obligation  to  those  individuals  who  have  exerted 
themselves,  either  as  writers  or  travellers,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  flora  of  North 
America,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  carried.  And  among 
them  we  may  particularly  mention  Dr  John  Reinhold 
Forster,  who  published,  in  1771,  his  Flora  Americi: 
Scptenlrionalis,  or,  Candot;ite  of  the  Plants  of  jXort/i 
America,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  profes- 
sor Kalm  ;  Thomas  Walter,  author  of  the  Flora  Caroti- 
niana,  which  appeared  in  1788,  but  of  which,  as  we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  we  are  unable 
to  give  any  accurate  opinion  ;  Olof  Swarlz,  formerly 
professor  of  botany  at  Erlangen,  and  now  at  Copenhagen, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages  and  travels  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  continued,  as  we  shall  immedi- 
ately have  occasion  to  notice,  from  1783  to  1787,  paid  a 
visit  lo  some  part  of  the  southern  stales,  where  he  made 
several  discoveries,  which  he  has  communicated  in  his 
writings  :  And,  above  all,  M.  A.  Michaux,  a  French- 
man, who,  after  a  good  deal  of  travel  and  enlightened 
research,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  the  United 
Slates,  has  laid  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  within  these  few 
years,  before  ihe  public,  in  a  work  of  very  considerable 
value,  in  two  volumes,  entitled.  Flora  Boreali-Jmerica- 
na  ;  Paris  1803:  and  in  his  Hisl.  des  Chenea  de  t'Amc- 
ri'jue  Si/itcnfrioTjalc ;  Paris,   1301. 

We  are  also  indebted  lo  the  late  Abbe  Cavanilles,  for 
a  great  deal  of  new  information  with  respect  to  the  flora 
of  Mexico,  which  has  been  communicated  to  us  in  his 
Iconea  Flantarum.  And  much,  as  we  have  a  little  ago 
hinted,  is  soon,  we  trust,  to  be  expected,  in  relation  to 
the  same  object,  from  the  labours  of  the  three  Spanish 
botanists,  Moncino,  Cervantes, and  Sesse,  who  have  been 
for  some  years  attending  to  it. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the 
Continent  of  America,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  should 
now  give  some  account  of  the  endeavours  which  have 
been  used  towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  adja- 
cent West  India  islands  :  and  here  it  will  be  the  less  ne- 
cessary to  say  much  on  the  subject,  as  we  have  been  al- 
ready led  lo  anticipate  part  of  the  information  which  we 
had  lo  communicate  with  regard  lo  it.  Jacquin,  we  have 
observed,  went  early  to  the  \Vest  Indies,  at  the  expencc 
of  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  although  he  spent 
some  time  in  exploring  the  coast  of  Souiii  America 
about  Carthagena  and  Venezuela,  the  primary  object  of 
his  attention  appears  to  have  been  the  examination  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands  ;  and  we  have  accordingly  reap- 
ed a  great  deal  of  advantage  from  the  publication  of '  ^ 
discoveries.  Professor  Swarlz,  wliO  followed  him  in 
1783,  devoted  the  three  years  of  his  continuance  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  almost  solely  to  the  business  of  in- 
vestigating the  flora  of  the  islands,  and  particularly  of 
those  of  them  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  great 
Ahtilks, — Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Ilispaniola  :  and  on  his 
return  lo  Europe  in  1788,  he  proceeded  first  to  commu- 
nicate some  account  of  the  general  result  of  his  inqui- 
ries and  observations,  in  a  work  entitled,  A'ova  genera  et 
sficcies  Flantarum  ;  seu  Prodromus  descrijiiionum  vege- 
tabiliumymafimain/iartemincogniroruiil,  quix  sub  itinere 
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in  Ineliam  Occt(t?Htalemannis  \78j  7  digcssit.  Six  years 
afterwards,  he  bejan  to  publish  a  series  of  coloured 
engravings  illtistrative  of  his  discoveries,  but  was  some- 
how prevented  from  continuing  them  ;  and  since  that 
time,  he  has  done  ft  most  acceptable  service  to  the  lo- 
vers of  botanical  knowledge,  by  laying  the  information 
which  he  had  acquired  with  respect  to  the  West  Indian 
flora,  more  fully  and  correctly  before  them,  in  a  work  of 
first  rate  authority  in  3  vols,  which  he  has  entitled. 
Flora  India  Occidentalis  aucta  a'.tjue  illustrata  give  de- 
scrifitiones  Plantarum  in  Prodromu  recensitarum.  We 
are  also  much  indebted  to  professor  Vahl,  for  having 
characterised,  in  his  Ecctogs  Americanx,  published  with- 
in these  few  years,  a  great  many  unknown  plants  from 
different  parts  of  America,  but  especially  from  the  West 
Indies,  where  his  friends  Rohr,  Ryan,  and  West,  had 
collected  and  sent  them  to  him. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  to  mention  with  due  praise  the 
name  of  Desportes,  a  Frenchman,  who  exerted  himself, 
at  an  earlier  period,  though  in  a  more  limited  way,  to 
ascertain  and  communicate  something  with  respect  to 
the  indigenous  flora  of  St  Domingo  ;  but  particularly 
that  of  br  William  Wright,  F.  R.  S.  of  Edinburgh,  al- 
ready noticed,  who  employed  himself  in  the  most  lau- 
dable manner,  during  a  residence  of  many  years  as  phv- 
sician  in  Jamaica,  in  collecting  plants,  to  the  immber  of 
2000  species,  most  of  which  he  gave  to  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
m  whose  collection  professor  Swartz  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  them,  on  his  return  from  his  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  consequently  before  he  wrote  his  Pro- 
dromus  and  Flora,  containing  descriptions  of  those  spe- 
cimens of  them  which  he  had  gathered  himself.  We 
are  also  under  no  small  obligation  to  Dr  Wright,  fof 
having  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  medicinal 
plants  growing  in  Jamaica,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
8th  volume  of  the  London  Medical  Journal.  W"e  may 
just  add,  that  Dr  Alexander  Anderson,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Su- 
perintendant  of  the  Royal  Garden,  St  Vincents,  and 
William  Lochead,  Esq.  formerly  of  Trinidad,  and  now 
of  Dominica,  have  long  been  engaged  in  preparing  ma- 
terials for  a  Flora  Occidentalis. 

It  now  only  remains  that  we  should  briefly  trace  the 
progress  of  botanical  discovery  in  New  Holland,  and 
the  other  South  Sea  Islands  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  that  we  should  go  back  beyond  the  date 
of  captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  as  these  islands  were 
then  cither  wholly  unknown,  or,  at  best,  very  little  in- 
vestigated in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

The  honour  of  visiting  part  of  them  for  the  first  time 
in  the  character  of  botanists  and  philosophical  obser- 
vers, is  due  to  Sir  Joseph,  then  Mr  Banks,  and  Dr  So- 
lander  ;  the  first  of  whom,  in  particular,  though  born  to 
an  ample  fortune,  and  suirounded  with  all  the  attractions 
of  friendship,  did  not  hesitate  to  quit  the  scenes  of  do- 
mestic ease  and  plenty,  and  brave  every  form  of  danger, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  at  once  to  gratify  his 
own  thirst  for  knowleclge,  and  add  to  the  sum  of  general 
discovery. 

These  two  gentlemen  havingf  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  Captain  Cook,  in  the  month  of  August  1769,  em- 
braced every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  in  the 
course  of  their  vo>'age,  to  procure  information  relative  to 
the  different  branches  of  natural  history,  and  particular- 
ly to  botany  :  and  so  well  did  they  succeed  in  their  ob- 
ject, that  on  their  return  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1771,  after  having  explored  the  Society  Islands,  where 
they  remained  some  time,  and  visited  New  Zealand,  the 


eastern  coast  of  Xew  Holland,  and  part  of  New  Guinea, 
they  brought  along  with  them  a  rich  harvest  of  new 
plants,  which  now  form  a  part  of  that  vast  collection, 
which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  long  spared  no  trouble  oi 
expence  in  enriching  by  additions  procured  from  every 
quarter  ot  the  globe.  And  although  wc  have  to  regret 
that  little  has  been  hitherto  published  on  the  subject,  wc 
cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  distinguished  na- 
turalist, and  munificent  patron  of  science,  will  one  day 
gratify  the  world,  by  putting  them  in  poss^-ssion  of  hin 
own  discoveries  and  those  of  his  deceased  friend,  as  well 
as  of  the  more  rare  and  interesting  part  of  that  ample 
treasure  which  he  has  had  the  merit  of  bringing  to- 
gether. 

In  his  second  voyage,  which  lasted  from  the  month  of 
July  1772  till  July  1775,  and  afforded  a  still  more  exten- 
sive range  for  research.  Captain  Cook  was  accompanied, 
as  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  by  John  Reinhold  Forstcr. 
late  professor  at'Halle,  and  his  son  George  Forster,  li- 
brarian and  private  councellor  at  Mentz,  two  botanists  of 
no  mean  fame  and  experience,  who  succeeded,  like  their 
predecessors,  in  making  a  great  many  discoveries  :  and 
of  these,  part  were  communicated  tq>ihe  public  by  John 
Forster  the  year  after  their  return,  in  his  Cliaracleres 
generum  Plantarum,  guas  in  itinere  ad  insulas  J\faris  Aus- 
tralis  colltgit,  and  part  by  his  son,  in  h\?,  Plants  escuUnta 
insularum  Oceani  Australis,  and  Florulte  insularum  Aus- 
tralinm  Prodromus,  which  appeared  in  1786. 

Since  the  date  of  these  publications,  our  knowledge 
of  the  indigenous  flora  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  has  re- 
mained nearly  as  it  was,  except  in  so  far  as  New  Holland 
is  concerned.  This  extensive  and  interesting  country, 
where  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are,  in 
many  instances,  marked  by  a  peculiarity  of  feature  has 
not  ceased  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  visited  by 
Captain  Cook,  to  be  an  object  of  attention  ;  and  various 
attempts  have  been  made  towards  exploring  it.  Botan- 
ists have  been  sent  thither  at  different  times  from  this 
country,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty  and  Sir  J. 
Banks,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  new  plants,  who  have 
transmitted  home  a  considerable  number,  either  in  a  live 
or  dried  state,  part  of  which  have  been  already  describ- 
ed and  illustrated,  with  much  elegance,  in  Alton's  Horius 
Keiuensis,  (a  newedition  of  which  has  been  just  publish- 
ed by  his  son,)  and  Smith's  -S/iecimen  of  the  Botany  of 
Xeiv  Holland,  ■!.%  well  as  in  detached  communications  tg 
the  Linnsean  Society  :  and  the  business  of  discoveiy,  we 
understand,  is  still  ardently  pursued  in  that  part  of  the 
island  called  New  South  Wales,  which,  from  its  being 
the  seat  of  the  British  settlement  established  in  1788, 
has  naturally  become  so  much  the  more  accessible,  by 
Mr  George  Caley,  who  is  there  at  the  cx|)cnce  of  Sir  J. 
Banks,  and  by  Lieut.  Col.  Patterson,  a  distinguished  tra- 
veller and  botanist,  who  availing  him<^Pof  the  opportu- 
nities whicli  he  enjoys  from  being  on  that  station,  has 
long  devoted  his  attention  in  the  most  laudable  manner 
to  the  investigation  of  its  flora. 

Tlic  persons,  however,  to  whom  wc  are  hitherto  under 
greatest  obligation,  for  a  specimen  of  the  flora  of  New 
Holland  on  a  general  scale,  are  James  J.  La  Billardicre, 
already  mentioned,  and  Robert  Brown,  a  native  of  Mont- 
rose. The  former  accompanied  D'Entrecasteaux  in  his 
late  voyage  round  the  world,  in  search  ofPeyrouse  ;  and 
has  favoured  us  since  his  return  home,  with  an  excellent 
work  on  New  Holland  plants,  in  2  vols.  4to,  illustrated 
with  plates,  which  he  has  entitled  .\bv<s  Hollandie  Plan- 
tanun  S/iecimen,  1804,  1806.  The  latter,  who  now  lives 
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with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  place  of  the  late  Jonas 
Uryaiidcr,  went  out  with  Captain  Flinders,  of  the  Inves- 
tigator, as  surgeon  and  botanist  in  that  expedition  which 
sailed  from  this  country,  if  we  recollect  right,  in  1800, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in  exploring 
more  fully  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  began  last  year 
(1810)  to  lay  the  result  of  his  researches  before  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  first  voUmie  of  an  able  work  in  octavo,  which 
he  means  to  continue,  entitled  Pr'jdroinu.t  Florj:  A'ava 
Holliinilix  el  Insula:  Vati-Uiemen.  In  this  work  he  has 
constituted  several  new  genera,  on  the  principles  of  Jus- 
■situ,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  guide  ;  and  wc  may 
add,  that  in  the  course  of  it,  he  has  occasionally,  though 
seldom,  availed  himself,  us  we  are  informed  in  the  pre- 
face, of  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  as  well 
as  of  a  few  discovered  originally  by  liis  friends  Paterson 
and  Menzies,  and  one  or  two  others.  Mr  Brown,  we 
have  been  told,  has  some  intention  of  making  a  voyage 
to  the  Caraccas,  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  ;  and  much 
advantage,  we  doubt  not,  may  yet  result  to  botany  from 
his  exertions  in  that  quarter. 

While  tlie  nature  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  both  at 
home  and  abroad^Njas  thus  becoming  daily  better  known, 
in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  those  who  employed 
tiiemselves  in  the  way  of  general  discovery,  there  were 
some  who  directed  their  thoughts  more  particularly  to 
the  elucidation  of  certain  known,  but  hitherto  not  well  in- 
vestigated or  defined  orders  of  plants.  And,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  success  which  attended  their  endeavours, 
we  might  have  here  appealed,  among  several  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  to  Koenig's  masterly  descrip- 
tions of  the  Monandria;  of  the  East  Indies;  Cavanilles's 
dissertations  on  the  Monadelphix  ;  and  the  peculiar  abi- 
lity and  neatness  with  which  Dr  Schreher,  and,  we  may 
add,  Roltboll  and  Host,  have  treated  the  subject  of  the 
grasses.  The  investigations,  however,  to  which  we  refer 
at  present,  are  those  more  especially  which  have  been 
pursued  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  thoroughly  the  cha- 
racters of  that  tribe  of  plants  in  which  Linnaeus  was  not 
able  to  detect  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  which,  from 
that  circumstance,  have  come  to  be  denominated  the 
Cry  ptogamiae.  These,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  became, 
from  the  first,  an  interesting  suljject  of  attention  to  his 
followers  ;  nor  did  the  skilful  assiduity  with  which  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  task  of  exploring  the  order  of 
nature,  and  thereby  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  blank 
which  had  been  left  in  his  system,  remain  long  unre- 
warded. 

The  justly  celebrated  John  Hedwig,  a  native  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  directed  his  inquiries,  in  a  particular  manner,  to- 
wards the  Cryptogamic  plants,  and  succeeded,  after  a 
good  deal  of  patient  research,  and  with  the  aid  of  very 
powerful  microec^pes,  in  obtaining  a  much  more  correct 
idea  of  them  than  had  been  formed  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  discoveries  which  he  made,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  ferns,  flags,  and  mushrooms,  are  various  and 
important ;  and  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  quarto  vo- 
lume, which  appeared  at  Petersburg  in  1784,  with  the 
title  of  Tlieoria  i^c7ierationis  el  fruclijicationis  Plantarum 
Crii{i!oc;amicarum.  The  service,  however,  by  which  he 
did  most  good  to  the  science,  and  secured  the  most  last- 
ing monument  to  his  own  fame,  was  doubtless  his  dis- 
tinguishing accurately  the  difl'erent  parts  in  the  flowers 
of  mosses,  and  thus  correcting  a  mistake  into  which 
Dillenius,  and  after  him  Linnaeus,  had  fallen,  in  supposing 
the  male  to  have  been  female  flowers,  and  the  seed  cap- 


sules again  to  have  been  the  male  flowers  ;  and  his  af- 
terwards favouring  the  public  with  works  which  bespeak 
so  nmch  industry,  and  in  which  such  a  happy  talent  for 
arrangement  and  description  is  displayed,  as  his  publica- 
tions relative  to  that  order  of  plants.  The  works  to  which 
we  refer  more  particularly,  arc  the  Fundamentum  Hhlo- 
rin  A'afia-aiin  AluncorumJ'rcindosorum,  whicli  appeared  in 
1782;  \.\\&  Descri/ilio  et  yldumbralio  iMicro.sco/iicj-analy- 
lica  JMuscoru7n  froyidosorum  nrc  nori  aliorum  vegc'anlium 
e  classe  Cry/itogainica  Linnjei,  which  was  published,  so 
far  as  it  was  carried,  between  the  years  1787  and  1797  ; 
and  the  Species  Muscorumfrondosorum,  which  has  been 
given  to  the  world  since  his  death,  by  his  favourite  pu- 
pil, Dr  Swaegrichen  of  Leipsic.  And  these  taken  to- 
gether, wc  may  add,  constitute  a  history  and  description 
of  the  mosses,  which  not  only  evince  the  discernment 
and  accuracy  of  a  superior  mind,  but  which  have  had 
tiic  efi'ect  of  introducing  a  total  change  and  reform  in 
this  branch  of  the  science,  and  thereby  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  To  the  merit  of  Pro- 
fessor Hedwig  in  these  respects,  we  cannot,  indeed,  pay 
a  better  compliment,  than  by  referring  to  the  authority 
of  Dr  Smith,  who,  after  stating,  in  his  Introduclion  to 
lioiany,  the  principles  of  arrangement  adopted  by  that 
eminent  naturalist,  has  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  Vari- 
ous ideas  have  been  started  on  this  subject  by  Haller, 
Ncckcr,  and  others,  which  could  only  claim  attention 
while  it  remained  in  great  obscurity.  The  excellent 
Hedwig,  however,  has  entirely  the  merit  of  an  original 
discoverer  in  this  branch  of  physiology.  He  examined 
all  that  had  been  done  before  his  time,  detected  the 
truth,  laised  mosses  from  seed,  and  established  their 
ciiaractcrs  on  the  principles  we  have  already  explained." 

In  this  lust  branch  of  study,  Hedwig  was  preceded  by 
the  celebrated  Schreber,  professor  at  Erlangen,  whom 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mention  ;  and 
he  has  been  followed  by  Dickson,  Swartz,  Weber  Turner, 
and  one  or  two  others,  whose  researches  have  contribut- 
ed, in  no  small  degree  to  enlarge  the  information  which 
he  left  us  with  respect  to  it.  The  person,  however, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  most  as  his  follower,  is 
Sanuiel  Elias  Bridcl,  a  native  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  in 
Switzerlaj^l,  who,  within  these  few  years, began  to  pub- 
lish an  elaborate  work,  embracing  a  full  amalysis,  his- 
tory, and  systematical  description,  of  all  the  mosses 
hitherto  known.  How  far  he  has  been  able  to  carry  it 
v.c  have  not  yet  learned  ;  but  from  the  character  which 
he  bears  as  an  experienced  muscologist,  and  the  degree 
of  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  subject,  we  may 
naturally  infer,  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  present  to  those 
who  arc  conversant  with  this  highly  interesting  and 
curious  tribe  of  vegetables.  The  title  under  which  it 
appears,  is,  Muscolo^ia  Recentiorum  ;  seu  analysis,  Ma- 
toria,  e(  descrifilio  met/iodica  omnium  inusorum  fron- 
dosorum  /luctisijue  cognitorum,  ad  normam  Hednvegii. 

The  Alices  or  ferns,  again,  are  another  family  of 
Ciyptogamic  plants  to  which  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  paid  during  this  period.  And  although  the 
peculiar  parts  of  the  fruttification  are  still  almost  entirely 
unknown,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking,  that  the 
inquiries  of  Hedwig,  Bolton,  Hoffman,  Schrader,  Smith, 
Lindsay,  and  others,  have  had  the  effect  of  placing  the 
suljject  in  other  respects  in  a  much  fuller  and  more  in-  • 
teresting  light.  Dr  Smith,  in  particular,  has  employed 
his  eminent  experience  and  sagacity  in  fixing  the  genera 
of  the  ferns  on  more  obvious  and  distinctive  characters 
than  heretofore  •■,  and,  by  doing  so,  he  has  not  only  pe^'- 
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{'jrmed  a  great  service  to  this  department  of  botany,  but 
added  much  to  the  well-earned  fame  which  he  has  other- 
wise secured  to  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  alffa,  or  flag  tribe,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  a  good  deal  was  done  towards  illustrating 
that  subdivision  of  them  called  the  Fuci,  by  Samuel 
Gottlieb  Gmelin,  professor  of  botany  at  Pelersburgh, 
and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  already  men- 
tioned, who  published  a  valuable  work,  on  the  subject 
in  1768:  and  more  recently  by  Stackhouse,  Esper, 
Velley,  Woodward,  Goodenough,  and  Turner  ;  but  par- 
ticularly by  the  last  gentleman,  who  has  for  a  considera- 
ble time  been  engaged,  with  his  friend  Mr  Hooker,  in 
preparing  a  history  of  this  genus,  in  which  "  a  more 
perfect  combination  of  the  skill  of  the  painter  and  the 
botanist"  is  meant  to  be  exhibited,  than  in  any  which 
has  been  hitherto  published.  The  ulvie  and  con/e/-v.e, 
two  other  genera  of  the  submersed  alga,  have  not  receiv- 
ed the  same  degree  of  attention,  but  yet  they  have  not 
been  overlooked,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  on  re- 
ferring to  what  has  been  written  with  respect  to  them, 
either  in  the  form  of  communications  to  periodical 
works,  or  in  separate  treatises  by  Mayer,  Olivi,  MuUer, 
Stackhouse,  Woodward,  Roth,  Vaucher,  and  others. 
Woodward,  in  particular,  has  lately  written  on  the 
generic  characters  of  iilva,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  JJnruean  Jrtiiisaclions  ;  and  Vau- 
cher, an  ingenious  naturalist  of  Geneva,  besides  paying 
much  attention  to  the  whole  genus  confirva,  lias  lately, 
as  one  result  of  his  labours,  favoured  the  public  with 
an  elaborate  and  faithful  microscopical  work  on  fresh 
water  conferoas.  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  he/ialkx,ov 
liverworts,  which  Dr  Smith  considers  as  a  distinct  order, 
and,  not  with  Linnaeus,  as  a  subdivision  of  tlie  Algse  ; 
the  researches  of  Willdenow,  Smith,  Davies,  and  Pcr- 
soon,  but  particularly  of  Dr  George  Francis  Hoffman, 
formerly  professor  at  Erlangen,  and  now  at  Gottingen, 
author  of  the  Knumcratio  JJchcnum,  and  Plantx  Li- 
r/ienosic,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, — and  of  Dr 
Erick  Acharius,  a  Swedish  botanist,  of  nmch  ingenuity 
and  learning,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  enlarge 
our  acquaintance  with  the  Lichens.  The  whole  family, 
indeed,  has  been  much  investigated,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr  Smith,  "  has  been  attempted  to  be  divided 
into  natural  genera  founded  on  habit,  by  Dr  Hoffman, 
whose  figures  arc  perfect  in  their  kind.  But  a  more  com- 
plete scheme  for  reducing  this  family  to  systematic  or- 
der has  been  recently  made  known  to  the  world  by  Dr 
Acharius,  who,  in  his  Prodromun,  and  Methodus  Lichen- 
iim,  has  divided  it  into  genera  founded  in  the  receptacle 
of  the  seeds  alone.  Hence  those  genera,  tliough  more 
technical,  arc  less  natural  than  Hoffman's  ;  but  they  will, 
most  likely,  prove  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  in  future 
be  done  on  the  subject,  and  the  works  of  Acharius  form  a 
new  sera  in  Cryptos^amic  Botany." 

Nor  have  the  fungi  or  mushroom  tril)e  !)cen  over- 
looked as  a  subject  of  investigation.  Herlwii^,  as  we 
Jiave  already  hinted,  detected  their  seeds,  and  shewed 
them  to  be  of  a  vegetanlc  nature  ;  a  line  of  inquiry  in 
which  he  has  been  successfuly  followed  by  the  late 
Jonas  Dryander,  a  Swedish  botanist,  who  lived  with  Sir 
J.  Banks.  Splendid  and  accurate  works,  illustriiive  of 
this  order,  have  also  been  given  to  the  world  by  SchaelVer, 
BuUiard,and  our  highly  meritorious  countryman  Sower- 
by  ;  and  of  late  Persoon,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  who  is  now  resident  at  Gottingf  n,  has  pre- 
eminently distinguished  himself  by  introducing  a  new 


and  more  scientific  plan  of  arrangement  in  his  SynofisU 
Methodica  Fiingurum.  His  merits  in  this  department 
are  also  considerable  in  other  respects  ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  his  future  researches  will  con- 
tinue to  throw  a  still  more  extensive  and  satisfying  light 
on  the  subject. 

It  seems  only  farther  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
our  design,  in  this  historical  account,  that  we  should 
mention  a  few  of  those  who  have  contributed  most  es- 
sentially during  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  science  by  their  miscellaneous 
writings,  that  is,  writings,  in  which  they  have  described 
such  unknown  or  hitherto  ill  characterised  plants,  of 
different  countries,  and  belonging  to  different  classes, 
as  they  have  anywise  procured,  or  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining. 

And  in  following  the  order  of  time,  we  may  here  par- 
ticularise, among  several  others  of  inferior  note,  ilie 
celebrated  Jacquin,  who  has  added,  in  a  very  eminent 
degree,  to  the  advantages  resulting  to  botany  from  his 
works  already  noticed,  by  the  publication  of  his  Obser- 
vationes  Bolanica,  Horlus  Vmdebonennis, — yRicellanea 
Austriaca, —  Collectanea  ad  Botanicam,  Chimiam  el  His- 
toriain  jVaturalem, — Iconea  Plantarum  r-arhruni,  and 
within  these  few  years,  of  the  Plantarum  rari'trum  honi 
Cesarcei  Sehoenbrunncn.%i»  descrijuionea  et  iconcs,  whicli 
are  all  works  of  a  iniscellaneous  nature  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  characterised  by  the  features  of  his  usual 
ability.  We  may  also  make  particular  mention  of  the 
late  Professor  Rottboll  of  Copenhagen,  as  having  been 
the  author  of  a  performance,  entitled,  Descrifitiones  et 
Icones  Plantarum,  which  came  out  in  1773;  of  the 
Younger  Linnaeus,  who  published  not  long  afterwards, 
the  Su/i/ilementum  Plantarum  ;  of  Andrew  John  Rctzius, 
professor  of  botany  at  Lund  in  Sweden,  who  has  favour- 
ed us  with  much  useful  and  accurate  information  in  his 
Obseroationes  Botanicx,  which  appeared  between  tho 
years  1779  and  17'J1;  of  Lamarck,  as  havint};,  witii 
much  ability,  written  the  botanical  part  in  the  Kiicyclo- 
pedie  Alet/todiQue, a.nd  more  recently  the  Illu^lration  den 
Genres;  of  the  late  Charles  Louis  de  Brulello,  Member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Paris,  author  of  several 
splendid  miscellaneous  publications,  among  which  wc 
may  particularly  specify  the  Stir/ies  riovie  ant  minua 
cog-nita,  and  the  Sertum  Anglicuni  ;  sen  /ilanta  rariores, 
qu£  in  hortis  ju.vta  Londinum,  iiii/irimis  in  horto  liegio 
Keivensi  excoluntur,  ab  anno  17S5  ad  annum  1787  ob- 
servats  ;  and  of  Dr  Smith  as  having  communicated  to 
us  nmch  accurate  and  useful  information  in  his  Plan- 
tarum Icones  hactemis  /nerfi/if,  which  was  ptiblished  be- 
tween the  year  1789  and  1791,  and  in  the  Icones  Plan- 
tarum rahorum  Descrifitionibus  ct  Observationibu.i  itlus- 
iratu,  which  followed  immediately  after,  as  well  as  in 
his  numerous  periodical  communications  ;  nor  can  wc 
forbear  to  record,  with  due  praise,  the  service  rendered 
to  botany,  in  a  similar  point  of  view,  by  a  late  acute  and 
expert  observer  of  nature,  Mr  William  Alton,  author 
of  the  Horlus  Keivensis,  or  Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivat- 
ed in  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  AVti>,  which  appear- 
ed in  1789  ;  or  of  Professors  Swartz,  Vahl,  and  Ca- 
vanillcs,  the  first  of  whom  published  in  1791,  a  work 
entitled,  Obst-rx'ationes  Botanic^: ;  the  second,  between 
the  years  1790  and  1794,  his  Symbols  Botanica,  and  in 
1804,  1803,  his  Knumcratio  Plantarum  vel  ab  cliis,  xnl 
ab  i/iso  obsej-vatarum,  and  the  last  more  recently,  but  at 
different  times,  his  Icones  Plantarum,  in  six  vols.  fol. 
which   we   have  already    referred  to,  as   containing  a 
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itijscellancous  licasurc  ol'  no  ordinaiy  vahic.  We  may 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  most  ol"  the  botanists 
wiiom  «e  liavc  just  now  mentioned,  but  especially  Jac- 
quin,  Swanz,  Smith,  \'ahl,  and  Cavanilles,  arc  entitled 
to  tl)e  greatest  praise,  for  the  superior  neatness  and 
precision  which  iliey  have  inlroddccd,  throughout  their 
vaiious  publications,  both  into  iheir  generic  and  specific 
descriptions. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  systematic  botany 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  The  talents  of  many  have 
been  called  forth  in  various  ways  to  promote  the  same 
general  object ;  and  the  success  with  which  they  have 
employed  them  has  not  been  inconsiderable.  Some 
have  made  their  way  througli  distant  countries,  and  ga- 
thered a  rich  harvest  of  discovery  ;  while  others  have 
I)atienllv  followed  the  less  honourable,  but,  perhaps,  not 
less  usclid  path  of  investigation  at  home.  Some  have 
w(»itten  on  particular  departments  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, while  others  have  directed  their  attention  mis- 
ccUantously  to  the  w  hole  ;  and  some  have  excelled  in 
description,  while  others  have  aided  the  science  rather 
by  the  superior  neatness  and  accuracy  of  their  delinea- 
tions and  figures.  Plants  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  examined  in  the  difi'erent  stages  of  their  life, 
have  been  carefully  observed  in  their  native  soil  by 
resident  botanists,  or  raised  from  seeds  and  slips  pro- 
cured from  distant  or  less  accessible  parts,  in  gardens 
and  hot-houses:  and  specimens  in  a  dried  state  have 
been  every  vvheve  accumulating.  The  transactions  of 
societies  and  periodical  journals,  among  which  we  may 
particularly  mention  the  Botanical  Magazine  of  Curtis 
in  England,  and  the  Magazines  and  Annals  of  Botany 
of  Roemer  and  Usteri,  physicians  at  Zurich  on  the  con- 
tinent, have  served  at  once  the  purpose  of  recording 
otherwise  detached  facts,  and  by  exhibiting  things  in 
detail  as  they  occurred,  of  enabling  the  mind  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  discovery  ;  and  by  way  of 
rendering  the  effect  as  complete  as  possible,  a  few  men 
of  experience  and  talent,  such  as  Murray,  Reichard, 
Schreber,  and  Willdenow,  have  from  time  to  time  col- 
lected the  fruits  of  intermediate  discovery  ;  and  by  pub- 
lishing ihem,  in  their  proper  places,  in  new  editions  of 
that  universal  repository  of  botanical  knowledge,  the 
■yiecies  Plantarum,  have  continued  to  furnish  us  with  a 
fair  and  adequate  representation  of  the  state  of  the 
science  ;  nor  has  a  munificent  patronage  ceased  in  the 
mean  time,  both  in  our  own  country,  where  the  present 
amiable  sovereign  has  long  shewn  himself  partial  to  bo- 
tanical pursuits,  and  ready  to  aid  any  scheme  for  pro- 
moting their  success,  and  in  several  others  which  could 
be  mentioned,  to  diffuse  its  animating  influence,  and  to 
contribute  in  various  respects  to  the  general  result.  And, 
of  course,  by  the  operations  of  all  these  causes,  botany, 
which,  previous  to  the  days  of  Liimaeus,  was  compara- 
tively in  its  infancy,  has  been  ever  since  making  rapid 
progress,  and  is  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  advance- 
ment which  \vc  have  been  attempting  to  trace,  and  of 
which  some  adequate  idea  may  be  formed  by  examining 
Persoon's  Simojuiis  Plantarum,  and  the  S/iecies  PUni- 
'.arum,  as  it  has  been  for  some  years  publishing  under 
the  care  of  the  learned  Professor  Willdenow.  Nor  is 
this  all  ;  for  if  the  same  scope  be  given  to  curiosity, 
and  a  similar  patronage  continue  to  exert  its  benign  in- 
fluence as  heretofore,  wc  may  confidently  expect  that 
the  progress  of  the  science  will  in  future  be  still  more 
accelerated.  The  number  of  learned  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  is  increasing  ;  and  it  seems  impossi- 


ble that  the  fruit  of  their  labours  should  not  bear  some 
proportion  to  that  increase.  The  spirit  of  civilization, 
too,  is  daily  taking  a  wide  range,  and  countries  which  of 
laie  were  Iwrdly  known  to  us  but  by  report,  arc  in  the 
way  of  being  exploi-ed.  Nor  can  war,  which  has  long 
been  extending  its  calamitous  sway,  and  checking  the 
spirit  of  exertion,  by  restraining  tiic  literary  miercourse 
of  nations,  be  always  supposed  to  continue.  So  that,  in 
the  course  of  things,  we  may  naturally  enough  antici- 
pate the  time,  and  that,  perhaps,  at  no  great  distance, 
when  the  science  will  make  still  more  rapid  and  success- 
ful advances,  and  the  intellectual  eye  will  daily  measure 
its  satisfaction  by  the  growing  extent  and  variety  of  its 
prospect. 

Having  thus  traced  the  progress  of  botany  down  to 
the  present  times  in  its  systematic  form,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  our  having  a  complete  idea  of  the 
subject,  that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  those  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  it  somewhat  differently  and  stu- 
died to  bring  plants  together  according  to  their  natural 
affniiiies.  And  we  might  here  begin  by  remarking,  that 
the  older  botanists  in  general  made  it  their  endeavour, 
in  forming  their  arrangements,  to  deviate  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  order  of  nature  :  a  fact,  in  proof  of 
which  the  writings  of  Caesalpinus  and  Morrison,  but 
particularly  of  Ray,  may  be  safely  appealed  to.  Our 
business  at  present,  however,  is  to  glance  at  those  only, 
who,  since  the  introduction  of  system,  (by  which  we  un- 
derstand the  mixed  and  artificial  methods,)  have  made 
natural  affinities  professedly  the  subject  of  their  study, 
and  the  basis  of  their  arrangements.  And  among  those, 
the  first  place  in  the  order  of  time  (with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Magnol,  professor  at  Montpellier,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Prodromus  Hist.  GencJ-alis  Plantarum  in  quo 
familitt  Plantarum  fier  Tabulas  dia/ionuntur)  is  due  to 
Linnaeus  himself;  who,  in  1738,  communicated  to  the 
public,  in  his  Classes  Plantarum,  a  scheme  which  he 
modestly  termed  Fragments  of  a  jXatural  Method.  This 
great  man,  like  all  true  philosophical  botanists,  consi- 
dered the  natural  affinities  of  plants,  says  Dr  Smith,  as 
the  most  important  and  interesting  branch,  or  rather 
the  fundamental  part  of  systematical  botany,  and  of 
course  he  bestowed  much  time  in  constructing  his  ar- 
tificial method:  he  was  yet  daily  and  hourly  studying 
the  principles  of  these  affinities  among  plants;  con- 
scious that  no  true  knowledge  of  their  dislinctioiis,  any 
more  than  of  their  qualities  could  be  obtained  without 
it.  And  of  this  important  truth,  he  was  not  only  the 
earliest,  but  even  the  most  strenuous  assertcr.  His 
own  words  on  the  subject  are,  "  Diu  et  ego  circa  me- 
Ihodum  naturalem  inveniendum  laboravi :  bene  multa 
(juae  addcrem  obtinui,  perficere  non  potui,  continuaturus 
dum  vixero.  Interim  quae  novi  proponam :  qui  paucas 
qu3e  restant  bene  absolvat  plantas,  onmibus  magnus  erit 
Apollo." 

The  next  person  who  endeavoured  successfully  to 
trace  the  affinities  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  Ber- 
nard de  Jussieu,  Demonstrator  of  Botany  at  Paris,  and 
one  of  three  brothers  who  had  all  a  high  reputation  for 
their  skill  in  the  science.  After  much  time  and  reflec- 
tion devoted  to  the  subject,  he  employed,  in  1759,  a 
mode  of  arrangement,  according  to  which  he  distributed 
the  plants  in  the  royal  gardens  at  France.  And  al- 
though he  was  prevented,  by  diffidence,  from  making  it 
known  to  the  public  in  any  way  but  conversation,  he 
nevertheless  succeeded    in    laying    the    foundation   on 
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Wiiich  his  n.ephew  afterwards  raiSed  the  most  admirable 
superstructure.  ^Michael  Adanson,  another  celebrated 
French  naturalist  and  academician,  who  had  been  a  pu- 
pil of  Jussieu,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  alive,  followed  in 
the  same  track.  And  in  1763,  after  having  travelled 
through  part  of  Africa,  examined  minutely  the  princi- 
ples of  many  systems,  and  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  habits  and  affinities  of  vegetables,  he  published 
his  very  learned  and  valuable  work.  Families  dea  Plantes. 

The  man,  however,  to  whose  labours  the  science  of 
natural  affinities  owes  most,  is  Anthony  Laurence  de 
Jussieu  of  the  National  Institute,  the  illustrious  nephew 
of  Bernard  de  Jussieu  above  mentioned,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  of  Demonstrator  of  Botany.  The 
skill  and  industry  of  his  uncle,  under  whose  eye  he  was 
educated,  and  whose  ideas  of  arrangement  had  been 
early  impressed  on  his  mind,  had  prepared  him  for  en- 
tering on  his  task  with  peculiar  advantages.  And  as 
he  was  himself  possessed  of  no  less  distinguished  abi- 
lities, and  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  procuring  information  from  his  extensive  corres- 
pondence and  official  situation,  as  well  as  from  the  rare 
and  very  ample  herbarium  which  he  inherited  from  his 
relations,  he  felt  himself  encouraged  to  tread  in  his  un- 
cle's footsteps,  and  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  to 
correct  and  fill  up  that  outline  of  arrangement  which 
had  been  already  sketched  out  to  him. 

He  accordingly  devoted  himself  to  this  object  with 
the  most  persevering  diligence,  and  at  length  succeed- 
ed so  far  as  to  complete  and  publish,  in  1789,  his  Gene- 
ra Plantarum  ;  a  work  containing  the  invaluable  result 
of  many  years  reflection,  and  of  the  most  extensive  and 
r.cciirate  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  degree  of  success  with  which  the  order  of  nature 
has  been  followed  in  it,  as  well  as  the  general  merits  of 
its  author,  will  be  best  ascertained  by  perusing  the  sys- 
tem, of  which  an  abstract  will  be  given  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  But  in  the  mean  time,  w&  may  safely  af- 
firm, "  that  it  is  the  most  learned  botanical  work  that 
has  appeared  since  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnseus, 
and  the  most  useful  to  those  who  study  the  philosophy 
of  Botanical  arrangement." 

Ventenat,  an  intelligent  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, has  lately  proved  himself  to  be  an  able,  and  for 
the  most  part,  a  very  judicious  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Jussieu. 

Before  concluding  this  historical  sketch,  we  shall 
shortly  notice  the  principal  writers  on  the  physiology  of 
plants.  This  department  of  botany  was  left,  in  a  great 
measure  uncultivated,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  ancients  had,  indeed, paid  some  attention 
to  it  in  a  general  way,  as  appears  from  tlie  writings  of 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  But  it  was  re- 
served to  the  sagacity  and  persevering  diligence  of  Dr 
Nehcmiah  Grew  and  Marcellus  Malpighi,  two  celebra- 
ted modern  naturalists,  who  unknown  to  each  oilier,  car- 
ried on  their  inquiries,  and  published  the  result  of  them 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  to  give  the  first  scientific 
and  interesting  view  of  it. 

Grew,  who  was  born  at  Coventry,  where  his  father 
was  vicar  of  St  Michael's,  sometime  before  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  studied  medicine  on  the  continent, 
and  on  his  return  home,  settled  first  as  a  ph\sician  in 
his  native  town.  Being,  however,  induced  afterwards, 
by  various  considerations,  among  which  the  enjoyment 
of  literary  society,  and  a  gi-eater  facility  of  conducting 
his  scientific  pursuits,  appear  to  have  been  not  the  least, 


he  removed,  in  1672,  to  London,  where  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  successively  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Society,  secretary  to  the  Society,  and  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  continued  to  reside 
there  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1711;  and  the  year 
before  he  left  Coventry,  he  published  the  first  part  of 
his  experiments  on  vegetables,  after  having  submitted 
it  to  the  Royal  Society,  under  the  title  of  The  Anatomy 
of  Vegetables.,  begun  ivilh  a  general  account  of  vegetation 
founded  thereon.  In  1673,  he  published  a  second  part, 
entitled,  An  idea  of  a  Phytological  History  firofiounded, 
together  toil/i  a  continuation  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables, 
particularly  firosecutedon  Roots.  In  1675,  he  added  tho 
Anatomy  of  Trunks  ;  and  seven  years  afterwards  he  re- 
published the  whole,  together  with  the  anatomy  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  under  the  title  of  Thu 
Anatomy  of  Plants,  -.vitfi  an  idea  of  a  Philoao/ihical  History 
of  Plants. 

Malpighi  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  celebrated  for 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  than  in  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  was  born  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1628.  Having 
discovered  great  powers  of  mind,  and  made  an  unusual 
proficiency  in  his  private  studies,  he  was  early  singled 
out  by  his  merit  from  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
made  professor  of  anatomy  and  medicine  at  Bologna 
He  afterwards  went  for  some  time  to  Messina  in  Sicily, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  solicitations,  and  various  in- 
ducements being  held  out  to  him.  But  feeling  him- 
self less  comfortably  situated  than  he  had  expected,  he 
returned  again  to  Bologna  in  1666,  and  continued  there 
till  1691,  when  he  became  physician  to  Pope  Innocent 
XII.,  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  died  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1694.  His  inquiries  into  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  plants  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  he 
was  a  fellow,  were  published  at  their  expence  in  1675 
and  1679,  under  the  title  of  Anatomia  Plantarum  ;  and 
though  professedly  written  on  the  same  subject  with 
the  anatomy  of  Grew,  will  be  found  like  every  other 
work  of  originality  and  merit,  to  place  it  often  in  a  con- 
siderably various  point  of  view. 

These  two  gentlemen,  whose  physiological  works 
were  justly  received  by  their  contemporaries  as  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  natural  history,  have  been  ever 
since  appealed  and  resorted  to  as  a  copious  storehouse 
of  facts  and  observations,  were  followed  at  a  distance  in 
the  same  course  of  inquiry  by  Dr  Stephen  Hales,  and 
Henry  Louis   Duhamel  du  Monceau. 

The  former,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  was  born  at  Becksbourn  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in 
1677,  and  died  at  Teddington  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
was  rector  in  1761,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  perform- 
ed a  most  important  and  ilesirablc  service  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Vegetable  Sratkfts.  Tiie  experiments  de- 
tailed in  that  work,  and  originally  communicated  in  pa- 
pers which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  are  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature,  if  we  look  eitl.er  to  the  in- 
genuity with  which  they  were  contrived,  or  the  skill 
with  which  they  were  conducted  :  and  no  jjerson  who 
has  taken  a  connected  view  of  them  will  deny,  that 
they  have  had  the  effect  of  throwing  a  new  and  inter- 
esting light  on  many  things  connected  with  tlie  physi- 
ology of  plants. 

The  merit  of  the  author,  whom  Haller  beautifully  cha- 
racterises, by  styling  him  "  pious,  modest,  indefatigable, 
and  bom  for  the  discovery  of  truth,"  procm-ed  him  ny!;^ 
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only  a  place  in  ihc  lloyul  Society  of  London,  but  the  ho- 
nour ol  bcins;  ckcitd,  on  tht  death  of  Sir  H.  Sloanc, 
one  ol'  the  very  lew  foreign  members  of  the  Academy 
uf  Sciences  at  Paris.  Nor  can  \vc  hesitate  to  add,  in 
the  words  of  a  very  excellent  judge,  that  his  work  "  not 
only  evinces  a  superior  mind,  but  is  a  perfect  model  of 
cxperiniental    investigation." 

Duhamel,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700, and  died  with- 
in these  thirty  years,  after  having  long  held  the  office  of 
supcrintcndant  of  marine,  and  risen  in  point  of  literary 
honour  to  be  dean  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  direct- 
ed his  attention,  with  hardly  less  ingenuity,  and  upon  a 
still  more  extensive  scale  than  his  contemporaries,  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  same  subject.  He  began  to  pub- 
lish something  relating  to  it  in  liie  year  1728,  and  conti- 
nued to  do  so  occasionally  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death  :  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  he  used  such 
diligence,  that  we  may  safely  say,  on  a  review  of  his 
works,  that  he  left  scarcely  any  part  of  vegetable  organi- 
zation or  economy  unaltcmpled  in  his  experiments,  or 
imnoticed  in  his  writings.  Of  his  various  publications, 
w  hich  it  would  require  some  time  even  to  enumerate,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  in  this 
place  ;  and  wc  shall  therctorc  merely  observe,  that  while 
the  result  of  the  whole  foinis  a  largo  and  valuable  acces- 
sion to  our  knowledge, the  Pliisujuc  dcs  .ifrArfs,  which  ap- 
peared in  1 758,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  principal  work 
of  that  indefatigable  and  highly  meritorious  naturalist,  is 
in  a  particular  manner,  replete  with  the  most  interesting 
information,  and  will  ever  remain  a  book  of  first  rate  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

C'ontemporary  with  Uuhamel  was  Charles  Bonnet,  an 
amiable  and  ingenious  philosopher  of  Geneva,  who  be- 
sides doing  much  service  to  natural  history,  in  some  other 
respects  began  a  series  of  well-devised  and  luminous  ex- 
periments, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  structure  and  phy- 
siology of  leaves,  in  1747,  and  published  an  account  of 
them  seven  years  after  in  a  work  entitled  Recherches 
lur  riii^age  ilcn  Ftuiltes  dans  les  Plaiitcs. 

More  recently,  Joseph  Gaertner,  a  most  deserving 
{■erman,  who  died  at  Kalve,  near  Stutgard,  where  he  was 
j)hysician  in  1791,  has  favoured  us  with  an  excellent 
work  containing  the  result  of  much  patient,  accurate,  and 
useful  investigation  on  a  subject  hitherto  almost  neglect- 
ed,— the  nature  and  physiology  of  seed.  And,  within 
these  few  years,  our  countryman  Darwin,  alike  eminent 
as  a  jjoct  and  philosopher,  has  thrown  out  many  ingenious 
and  valuable  hints  in  his  I'Injtolrjgia.  Senncbier,  a  lenrn- 
cd  and  ingenious  clergyman  of  Geneva  has  communica- 
ted the  result  of  much  reading  and  inquiry  in  a  work 
entitled  I'/n/sio/og'ie  Vtgetale  ;  and  Desfontaines,  a 
French  botanist  and  professor,  has  written  with  much 
..bility  on  the  nature  of  the  palm  tribe. 

The  authors,  however,  who  have  done  most  for  vege- 


table physiology  in  our  times,  arc  C.  F.  Brisscau-Mirbci. 
professor  of  botany  at  the  Athcnaiuni  in  Pans,  and  T.  A. 
Knight,  who  resides  as  a  private  gentleman  at  Ekon,  near 
London.  The  iormer  enjoying  every  advantage  which 
his  official  situation  in  the  metropolis  of  France  could 
give  him,  has  been  able,  aficr  much  delicate  investiga- 
tion, and  with  the  aid  of  very  powerful  microscopes,  to 
trace  the  anatomy  of  vegetables  with  more  success  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  And  of  late  he  has  made  a  pre- 
sent of  iio  ordinary  merit  to  the  scientific  world,  in  a  pub- 
lication on  the  subject,  Aviiich  he  entitles,  Traitc  d'^na- 
tomie  et  dc  P/iysiologie  I'cffcta/c. 

Mr  Knight;  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many 
years  to  vegetable  physiology,  and  conducted  his  inqui- 
lies  in  a  very  superior  style,  began  to  state  his  ideas  on 
the  subjeci,  in  a  comnmnication  made  to  the  Iloyal  So- 
ciety of  London  in  1808:  and  since  that  lime  he  has 
written  several  other  papers  relating  to  it,  which  have 
been  read  before  that  learned  body,  and  inserted  in  their 
Transactions.  They  are  all  distinguished  in  a  high  de- 
gree for  ingenuity  and  lucid  arrangement ;  and  the  facts 
and  deductions  which  they  contain,  go  far  to  establish 
an  entirely  new  theory  of  vegetation.  Of  this,  however, 
as  well  as  of  the  discoveries  of  Mirbel,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  more  particular  in  u 
subsequent  part  of  this  article,  and  shall  therefore  mere- 
ly add  at  present,  that  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  dili- 
gent and  attentive  examination  of  the  curious. 

Besides  the  writers  now  mentioned,  some  others  who 
have  contributed,  though  in  a  more  limited  way,  to  throw 
light  on  the  vegetable  economy,  might  have  been  taken 
notice  of, — as  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz,  who  ma'de  ex- 
periments on  the  extrication  of  air  from  the  leaves  ; 
Hedwig  and  Pontedora,  who  treated  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  flower;  Daubenton,  who  wrote  on  the 
formation  of  the  wood  ;  Decandollc  and  Van  Marum,  on 
the  irritability  of  the  vegetable  fibre;  and  Humboldt  on 
the  germination  of  seeds  ;  Ludwig,  Hebenstreet,  Walker, 
and  Coulomb,  on  the  ascent  and  elaboration  of  the  sap. 

Still  more  recently,  our  countryman,  Daniel  Ellis,  has 
prosecuted  a  portion  of  the  chen)ical  department  of  ve- 
getation with  singular  success  and  ability.  He  seems 
to  have  opened  a  road  to  new  truths  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, in  the  two  parts  already  published,  of  "  his  Inqui- 
ry iiuo  the  changes  induced  on  the  atmospheric  air  by 
germination,  vegetation,  &c. :"  which  contain  the  sum  of 
all  the  facts  hitherto  ascertained  on  this  subject  by  him- 
self or  by  others.  His  theoretical  views  have  not  yet 
been  given  to  the  world  :  there  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  when  they  do  appear,  they  will  do  credit  to  their 
indefatigable  and  ingenious  author.  But  as  the  limits  of 
this  article  forbid  us  to  take  a  more  extensive  range, 
we  must  content  ourselves  at  present  with  having  mere- 
ly referred  to  them. 


I'AilT  I.    TERMINOLOGY. 


I'ERMiNOi.ociV  is  that  branch  of  botany  which  explains 
M  the  terms  employed  in  the  description  of  plants. 

Sect.  I.      Terms  itsed  in  general  Descri/ilion. 

Art.  I.  Outer  Surface. —  1.    Glancing   {tiitidus), 
■ffherc  the  surface  shines  from  extreme  smootiiness. 
2.  Even  {levis),  without  striae,  dots,  or  furrows. 


3.  Smooth  {glaber),  wiihout  any  visible  hairs,  bristles,, 
or  thorns. 

4.  Dotted  (fiunctatus),  fine  dots  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  not  to  the  touch. 

5.  Rough  {scabei-),  small  dots  felt,  but  not  seen. 

6.  Rugged  {as/ier),  where  these  dots  are  both  felt  and 
seen. 

7.  Hispid  [fiis/ndtis),  beset  with  short  stiff  hairs. 
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8.  Rigid  (Jiirtus),  beset  with  moderately  short  hairs, 
but  stiff. 

9.  Hairy  {/lilostis),  beset  with  long  single  hairs. 

10.  Villous  {tjUIo3us),  beset  with  long,  soft,  white 
liairs. 

11.  Pubescent  (Jiubescens),  covered  with  short  fine 
white  hairs. 

12.  Silky  (sericeus),  a  white  and  shining  surface,  from 
numerous  and  almost-  invisible  hairs. 

13.  Woolly  (lanatus),  from  numerous  white  hairs  easi- 
ly separable. 

14.  Tomentous  {tomentosus),  when  fine  hairs  are  mat- 
ted together. 

15.  Bearded  (barbatus),  when  tufts  of  hair  appear. 

16.  Strigose  [strigosus),  when  small  close  bristles  are 
tliickest  at  the  lowest  part. 

17.  Stinging  (tcrens),  where  a  burning  sensation  is 
induced  by  small  hairs. 

18.  Fringed  {ciliatus),  where  a  row  of  hairs,  equally 
long,  is  set  on  the  margin. 

19.  Warty  {/lafiillosus),  when  there  are  small  fleshy 
warts. 

20.  Pustular  {/lafiulosus),  when  there  are  small  dim- 
ples or  cavities. 

21.  Muricated  (nmricalus),  when  armed  with  small 
short  spines. 

22.  Glutinous  (glutinosus),  when  covered  with  slimy 
matter,  soluble  in  water. 

23.  Viscid  {viscidus),  when  covered  with  a  viscid  re- 
sinous matter. 

24.  Striated  {striates'),  when  the  surface  is  finely 
streaked. 

25.  Furrowed  {stdcatus),  when  the  streaks  become 
deep. 

Art.  II.  State  of  Vegetation. — 1.  Germination 
[germinatio),  the  swelling  of  the  seeds,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  tender  leaves. 

2.  Vernation  [frondescentia,  vernatio),  when  the  swol- 
len buds  of  trees  and  shrubs  unfold  their  leaves. 

3.  Sleep  {sojnnus),  the  collapse  of  some  leaves  during 
the  evening  and  night. 

4.  Defoliation  {dtfotiatio),  the  falling  off  of  the  leaves. 

5.  Virginity  {virghiiicfi),  the  state  which  immediately 
precedes  the  unfolding  of  the  flower  buds. 

6.  Expansion  {ani/iesis),  the  perfect  expansion  of  the 
flowers. 

7.  Estivation  (asdvatio),  the  period  of  perfection  in 
the  flower. 

8.  Fructification  {fructificatid),  the  period  at  which 
the  anthers  give  off  their  pollen  to  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

9.  Caprification  [cajirificatio),  the  impregnation  with- 
out the  immediate  agency  of  the  plants  themselves. 

10.  Watchings  (vigiliin),  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
flowers  at  particular  times. 

1 1 .  Grossification  {grossi^catio),  the  increase  of  the 
Tuture  fruit. 

12.  Maturation  [maturaiio'),  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

13.  Dissemination  (rfwsf  minano),  the  scattering  abroad 
of  the  fruit  after  it  becomes  ripe. 

Sect.  II.     Ternu  used  in  jiarticular  Dcscri/ttion. 
Art.  I.    Seed. —  1.     Seed    {.lemen).     The    part    by 


which  plants  are  propagated.     Ex.  Faba.  Fig.  1.  and  -. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

2.  Cotyledons  (co/ylcdones).*  The  parts  which  com- 
pose the  substance  of  the  seed.    Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvi, 

3.  Corcle  [corculum).  The  rudiment  of  the  future 
plant,  which  lies  between  the  cotyledons,  b,  d,  Fig.  2. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

4.  Rostel  (rostellum),  descends  from  the  corcle  to  the 
earth,     rf,  Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvi. 

5.  Plumule  (filumiila),  ascends  from  the  corcle.  b, 
Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvi. 

6.  External  membrane  {tunica  exitrna).  a,  Fig.  3. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

7.  Internal  membrane  {tunica  interna),  c,  Fig.  2.  Plate 
Ixvi. 

8.  Scar  or  eye  {/lilnm),  the  point  to  which  the  umbi- 
lical cord  is  attached,     a,  Fig.  1.  Plate  Ixvi. 

9.  Umbilical  cord  {funiculus  umbiHcalis),  connects  the 
seed  until  it  be  perfectly  ripe. 

Art.  II.  Arillus. — Arillus  is  a  soft  membrane  e.v 
tending  over  the  seed. 

1.  Succulent  (succulentus,  baccatus,  carnoaus),  thicly 
and  fleshy. 

2.  Cartilaginous  {cartilaginosus),  firm  and  thick. 

3.  Membranaceous  {manbranaceus),  thin  and  transpa- 
rent. 

4.  Halved  {dimidiatus).     Half  the  seed  covered. 

5.  Torn  {lacerufi),  when  irregularly  laciniated. 

6.  Capped  {calyptratus).  Covering  the  top  of  the 
seed. 

7.  Retiform  {reticulatus),  resembling  a  fine  web. 

Art.  III.  Pappus. — Pappus,  the  hairy  or  membra- 
nous calyx  of  each  particular  floret  inclosed  in  a  common 
perianth. 

1.  Sessile  (ses*///*),  resting  immediately  on  the  top  of 
the  seed.     Figs  3,  4.  12.  14.  Plate  Ixvi. 

2.  Stipitatc  [stifiitalus),  on  a  pedicle.  Fig.  6,  7.  Plate 
Ixvi. 

3.  Abiding  (/tcrsistens),  closely  adhering  to  the  seed. 

4.  Caducous  (caducus  s.  fugax),  falls  off  when  the 
seed  ripens. 

5.  Calycled  {calyculatus  s.  marginatus),  when  a  mem- 
branous rim  rises  over  the  seed  :  cf  this  there  are  two 
kinds, 

a.  Whole  {integer,)  when  the  rim  is  entire,  and  surrounds  the 
top  of  the  seed. 

b.  Halved  (dimiMatus),  when  the  rirtJ  surrounds  only  half  the 
top  of  the  seed. 

6.  Chaffy  {jialeaceus),  when  small  leaves  stand  like 
scales  round  the  top  of  the  seed. 

".  Awned  {ahstatus)^  when  from  one  to  three  sctse 
are  placed  around  the  top  of  the  seed. 

8.  Stellate  {stellatus),  having  five  long  setae  radiating 
from  one  point  on  the  top  of  the  seed. 

9.  Hairy  {ca/iillaris  s.  /li/osux),  formed  of  luany  fine 
white  hairs.     Fig. 'IS.  PI.  Ixvi. 

10.  Setaceous  (sctaceus),  of  m.any  rigid  bristles,  not 
white. 

11.  Fringed  {ciliatus).  Of  hard  selae  set  with  short 
hairs.     Fig.  12.  Plate  Ixvi. 

12.  Plumose  {filumoius).  Composed  of  fine  setae  set 
with  fine  hairs. 


•  Plants  that  have  no  seed  leaveE  are  called  .Icotyiedones ;  those  that  have  one  sqed  leaf,  .Monocotyledones,  and  so  on. 
sppears  to  be  inaccurate. 
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13.  Uniform  (jaiiformh).  When  all  the  pappi  in  the 
same  perianth  are  of  ihc  same  form. 

14.  Unlike  {difformk  s.  dissimWs).  Where  the  pappi 
differ  in  form. 

13.  Doubled  {geminatus).  When  the  pappus  is  two- 
fold. 

16.  Tuft  {coma).  A  pilose  pappus  attached  to  the 
seeds  contained  in  a  pericarp.  See  Fig.  16.  1".  Plate 
Ixvi. 

IT.  T.ML  {caiida).  A  thread-like  body,  which,  ap- 
pearing on  the  top  of  the  seed,  or  of  the  utriculus,  is 
set  round  with  hairs.     Fig.  14.  15.  Plate  Ixvi. 

13.  Beak  (rostrum),  a  persistent  style  on  the  seed  or 
pericarp.     When  hooked  it  is  called  a  horn.     (comu). 

19.  Wi.vG  (n/n),a  membrane  attached  to  the  seed  or 
pericarp.     Of  this  several  varieties,  as  follows  : 

1.  Monopterygia.     Having  one  ala. 

~.  IJipttrygia  b.  bialata.     Two  wings,  Fig  9.  PI.  Ixvi. 

3.  Trlptcrgia  s.  triulata.     Three  wings. 

4.  Telriifilcra  s  quadrialata-     I'our  \\  ingi. 

5.  Pcntiifitero,  poh/itera  s  quim/uealata  and  inultiulata. 
Having  li\c  or  many  wings. 

ZO.  Crest  {crista),  a  thick  wing,  indented  on  some 
pericarps. 

21.  Ribs  {costx  s.  ji'g"),  prominent  ridges  in  some 
pericarps. 

22.  Wart  {verruca'),  a  small  round  eminence  on  many 
aeeds. 

23.  HoAUiNESS  {/iriiina),  a  fine  white  powder,  that 
covers  many  seeds  and  pericarps. 

24.  Hair  Net  {cajiitlitium),  reticulated  hairs,  which 
fasten  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  fungi,  Fig.  8.  Plate 
Ixvi. 

25.  Springer  {elater),  a  filiform  elastic  body,  found 
on  the  seeds  of  the  INIusci  hepatici.  Called  also  Cate- 
nula. 

26.  Ground  Bristle  {trkliidium,  fiectoi),  a  tender 
Jiair  that  supports  the  seed  in  some  fungi. 

Art.  IV.  Root. — The  root  {Radir)  is  situated  at  the 
inferior  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  supplies  it  with  nou- 
rishment. In  botanical  language,  every  part  covered  by 
the  earth  is  a  root :  in  physiology,  the  term  is  confined 
to  those  parts  which  nourish  and  keep  the  plant  firm. 
Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixvi. 

1.  Rhizoma  [r/iizoma),  the  thick  part  of  a  biennial  or 
perennial  root.     A,  Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixvi. 

2.  Radicles  {radicuta),  tlie  hair-like  absorbent  vessels 
of  the  roots.     B,  Fig.  13.  Plate  Ixvi. 

3.  Fibrillse  {fbrillce),  the  thread-like  processes  of  the 
roots.     C,  Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixvi. 

4.  Tuber  {tuber),  the  fleshy  part  of  the  root,  which 
produces  parts  similar  to  itself,  and  then  dies.  Fig.  21. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

5.  Bulb  {bulbils),  a  fleshy  coated  mass  attached  to 
small  radicles.     Fig.  20,  22,  24.  Plate  Ixvi. 

6.  Shoots  (sobolca),  a  horizontal  prolongation  of  the 
roots  producing  new  parts. 

Roots  are  divided  by  botanists  into  classes,  the  dis- 
:.inctions  of  which  are  founded  on  the  above  parts. 

The  root  is  also  characterised  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

7.  Woody   {lignosa).     Fig,  18,  36.  PI.  Ixvi. 

8.  Fleshy  {carnosa).  Daucus  carota.  Fig.  29.  Plate 
Ixvi. 

9.  Spindle-shaped  {fusiformis).  Daucus  carota.  Fig. 
-9.  Plate  Ixvi. 

10.  Bitten  {(irxmorsa).    Fig.  19.  Plate  Ixvi. 


1 1.  Contorted  {contorta).     Fig.  37.  Plate  Ixvi. 

12.  Flat  {lilactntiformis).      Cyclamen  Euro/utum. 

13.  Jointed  {(,^cniculala).      Gratiola  officinalis. 

14.  Scaly  {squamosa).  Latlirga  squamaria.  Fig.  26. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

15.  Toothed  (rfenia^a).     Olihrys  corallorhiza. 

16.  Tufted  {cotnosa),  having  hairy  tufts  at  the  point. 
JEthusa  meum. 

17.  Many  headed  {multice/is),  divided  into  many  bran- 
ches, from  which  shoots  spring.     ^'Istrag-alus  uralensis. 

18.  Simple  {simfilex),  without  branches.  Fig.  29. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

19.  Branching  {ramosa).     Figs.  18.  34.  Plate  Ixvi. 

20.  Perpendicular  { fierjiendicularis).  Fig.  29.  Plate 
Ixvi. 

21<  Horizontal  {horizontalis).     Fig.  28.  Plate  Ixvi. 

22.  Creeping  {re/iens),  horizontal,  with  side  branches. 
Fig.  38.  Plate  Ixvi. 

23.  Knobbed  {tuberculata).  Buniuin  bulbocaatanum. 

24.  Scarred  {cicatrisatu).     P olijfiodium  vulffarc. 

25.  Chaffy  {/lalcacea),  illustrated  in  many  of  the  C- 
lices. 

26.  Fibrous  {fibrosa).     Fig.  33.  Plate  Ixvi. 

27.  Capillary  {ca/iillaris).  Scirftua  annularis.  Fig. 
32.  Plate  Ixvi. 

28.  VcXvety  (velutina).     Muscus  frondosiis. 

29.  Cleft  {Jissa).     Pcltidea  canina. 

30.  Knotty  {nodosa).     Fig.  37.  Plate  Ixvi. 

31.  Granulated  {^ranulata).     Saxifraga  granulata. 

32.  Testiculated  {testiculaia).  Ore/tides.  Fig.  25 
Plate  Ixvi. 

23.  Palmated  {/lalmata),  knobs  divided  at  the  point 
hanging  down.     Orchis.     Fig.  25.  Plate  Ixvi. 

34.  Fingered  {digitata),  a  single  knob  compressed 
and  divided.     Dioscoria  alternifolia. 

55.   Bundled  {fasciculata).     Ranunculus  Jicaria. 

36.  Depending  {fiendula).  Sfiirixa  Jilifiendula.  Fig. 
23.  Plate  Ixvi. 

37.  Articulated  (articuhita),  one  knob  growing  out  of 
another.     Fig.  30.  Plate  Ixvi. 

38.  NecklacelilfC  {mo?iiliforinis).  Sjiirjea  Jili/ienduhi. 
Fig.  23.  Plate  Ixvi. 

39.  Imbricated  {imbricata  s.  squamosa).  Fig.  27.  Plate 
Ixvi. 

40.  Coated  {tunicata).  Allium  cepa.  Fig.  20.  Plate 
Ixvi. 

41.  Nestling  {nidulans),  wiien  small  bulbs,  of  which 
the  whole  bulb  is  composed,  appear  under  the  external 
membrane. 

42.  Aggregated  {aggregata  s.  com/iosita),  when  seve- 
ral bulbs  are  conjoined  at  their  bases. 

43.  TwoMd  {ge?ninata).     Fritillaria  fiyrenaica. 

44.  Doubled  (du/ilicata),  when  one  bulb  stands  over 
and  grows  out  of  another. 

45.  Supported  {suffulta),  when  the  root  stands  at  a 
distance  from  tlie  bulb,  and  is  distinctly  separated  from 
it.     Ixia  /mnicca. 

46.  Divided  {divisa),  that  branches  out  of  the  earth. 
Fucus  digitatus. 

47.  Byssuslike  {btjssacea),  having  a  woolly  appear- 
ance. 

48.  Shieldlike  {scutiformis).     Lichen  Jloridus. 

49.  Fading  {evanescens),  when  the  root  insinuates  it-- 
self  into  and  is  lost  in  wood,  as  in  the  Viscunv  album. 

Art.  V.  I.vTERMEDiA TE  Stem. — Intermediate  stem 
{caudex  intermedius)  that  part  which  belongs  neither  to 
the  root  nor  stcno,  and  is  peculiar  to  some  plants, 
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1.  Root-shaped  (rarftfi/orm/s),  that  has  the  appearance 
of  a  tuberous  root,  but  only  partially  concealed  by  the 
earth. 

2.  Turnip- shaped  (jiafiiformis).  Brassica  cleracea 
gongylodes. 

3.  Bulbous  (bulbosus).     Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

4.  Stem-like  {cauUformis).  Lilium  bulbiferum ;  Cy- 
clamen Eurofixum. 

Art.  VI.  Ascending  Stem. — Ascending  stem 
{caudex  ascendens),  that  part  above  the  soil. 

1.  Stock  {coTymis),  supports  the  whole. 

Stem  [caudex),  simple  perennial  rod.  As  in  palms 
and  filices. 

2.  Trunk  {iruncus),  peculiar  to  trees  and  shrubs  : 

a  Tree-Uke  (arboreus) 
b  Shrubby  {fruticosus). 

3.  Stalk  (caw/is),  herbaceous,  sometimes  woody  ;  pro- 
perly confined  to  herbaceous  plants.  Fig.  39,  40.  Plato 
Ixvi. 

a.    With  resfiect  to  the  branches. 

1.  Distichous  {distichus),  when  the  opposite  branches 
stand  on  the  same  plane. 

2.  Brachiate  {bractiiatus),  when  opposite  angles  stand 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

3.  Panicled  (/ia?iiculatus),  when  a  stem  is  divided  at 
the  point  into  many  leaves  and  flowering  branches.  Jiu- 
mex  acetosella. 

4.  Fastigiate  [/astigiatus),  when  the  branches  are  of 
such  different  lengths  as  to  be  of  the  same  height. 

5.  Compact  [coarctus),  where  the  tips  of  the  branches 
are  bent  inwards  to  the  stem. 

6.  Spreadmg  {/latens),  when  the  branches  are  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 

7.  Diverging  [divergens),  when  the  branches  form  a 
right  angle. 

8.  Divaricated  {divaricatus),  where  the  branches  form 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  superior  part  of  the  stem. 

9.  Deflected  [dejiexus),  when  the  branches  hang 
down,  and  form  an  arch. 

10.  Reflected  {rcjlexus),  when  the'branches  run  near- 
ly parallel  with  the  stem. 

1 1.  Retroflected  [retrq/lexus),  when  the  branches  are 
bent  on  every  side. 

b.  ll'ith  respect  to  direction. 

12.  Parasitical  {parasiticus'),  when  the  plant  grows 
on  some  other  plant.     Orobanche. 

13.  Bent  upwards  {adsccndens),  when  the  extremity 
of  a  stem,  which  lies  on  the  ground,  is  erect. 

14.  Decumbent  {decumbent),  where  the  upper  part 
of  an  erect  stem  is  bent  towards  the  ground. 

15.  Sarmentose  (sarmentosus),  a  procumbent  stem, 
sending  out  roots  at  certain  intervals. 

16.  Rooting  (radicans),  when  the  stem  sends  out 
roots  by  which  it  adheres,  as  in  liedcra  helix. 

c.  M'ith  rcsliect  to  avering. 

17.  Ramentaceous  (ra7nf«foce?/«),  covered  with  mem- 
branous scales,  as  in  erica  ramentacea. 

18.  Stipulate  [sti/ntlatus),  furnished  with  stipulse  in 
the  axilla:  of  the  leaves,  as  in  vicia  saliva. 

19.  Perfoliate  {ficrfolialus),  where  the  stem  passes 
through  tlic  leaf,  as  in  Figs.  14,  15,  16.  Plate  Ixvi. 

20.  Winged  (alatuii),  when  a  leaf-like  membrane  runs 
along  the  stem. 

21.  Bulbifcrous  {bulhifcr),  having  bulbs  on  the  axillse 
of  the  leaves,  as  in  lilium  bulbiferum. 

22.  Prickly  (aculeatus),  where  there  arc  small  points 
which  come  off  with  the  rind. 


23.  Spinous  (s/iinosus),  where  the  pointed  protuber- 
ances do  not  come  off  with  the  rind. 

d.    IVith  respect  to  Jigure. 

24.  Articulated  [articulatus),  where  the  stem  has 
knobs  at  the  joints,  as  in  cactus.    Fig.  24.  Plate  Ixvii. 

25.  Jointed  {genicula/us),  when  a  stem  has  regular 
knobs  not  seated  on  the  joints. 

26.  Straw   {culmus),  the    stem  of  grasses.     Fig.    I. 
Plate  Ixvii. 

27.  Naked  {nudus),  having  no  vagina  or  leaves. 

28.  Geniculated  [geniculalus  s.  injfractus),  where  the 
first  joint  is  prosti-ate,  and  the  rest  erect. 

Art.  VII.  Scape. — Scape,  [Scapus)  an  herbaceous 
stem  proceeding  from  the  ground,  which  bears  flowers, 
but  no  leaves.     Fig.  41.  Plate  Ixvi. ;  Fig.  3.  Plate  Ixvii. 

Art.  VIII.  Stipe. — Stipe,  {Stipes)  the  stem  of  fili- 
ces, fungi,  and  palms.     Fig.  15.  Plate  Ixvii. 

a.  In  filices. 

1.  Chaff)-,  {paleaceus),  covered  with  dry  membra- 
nous scales.     Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixvii. 

2.  Scaly,  {squamosus)  covered  with  foliaceous  scales. 

b.  In  fungi, 

1 .  Squarrose,  {squan-ostis)  covered  with  scales  reflect- 
ed at  their  points. 

2.  Raised,  {peronalus)  laid  over  with  a  woolly  sub- 
stance, which  gradually  passes  into  a  kind  of  meal. 

Art.  IX.  Shoot. — Shoot,  {stirculus)  the  stem  of  the 
leaves  of  mosses.     Fig.  14,  15,  16.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Pinnated,  {pinnatus)  having  on  opposite  sides  two 
similar  branches,  at  similar  angles  to  the  stem. 

2.  Bipinnated,  {bipitinatus)  when  the  branches  of  a 
pinnate  shoot  are  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  shoot. 

3.  Proliferous,  {prolifer)  when  in  bipinnated  shoots 
a  new  stem  springs  out  of  the  old  one,  as  in  hypmim 
proliferum. 

Art.  X.  Sarme.vt. — Sarment,  {sarmentum)  a  filiform 
stem  that  springs  from  the  root,  sends  off"  a  new  root, 
and  forms  a  new  plant.     Fragaria  vesca. 

1.  Sucker,  {stolo)  a  creeping  radical  stem,  covered 
at  its  under  surface  with  small  roots,  and  bearing  leaves 
at  its  point,  from  which  a  new  plant  rises.  ./Ijuga  rep- 
tans. 

Art.  XI.  Leaf  Stalk. — Leaf  stalk,  [petiolus)  the 
stalk  of  the  leaf     Fig.  23.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Glandular,  {glandulosus)  seated  on  a  gland.  Salix 
pentandra. 

2.  Common,  {communis)  bearing  several  small  leaves. 

3.  Partial,  {pariiales  s.  commmtis)  bearing  in  a  com- 
pound leaf,  the  leaflets. 

Art.  XII.  Fi.owER  Stalk. — Flower  stalk,  {pedun- 
cuius)  supports  the  flowers.     «,  Fig.  41.  Plate  Ixvi. 

1.  Simple,  {simpicx).     Fig.  5.  Plate  Ixvii. 

2.  Partial,  {partialis)  all  the  particular  flower  stalks 
stand  on  a  general  flower-stalk.  The  particular  flower 
stalks  arc  called  pcdicelli,  pcdiculi.     Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixvii. 

3.  Scapiform,  {sca/ii/ormis),  when  an  upright  leafless 
flower-stalk,  bearing  many  flowers,  stands  at  the  base  of 
tlic  plant. 

4.  Radical,  {radicnli.i).     Fig.  3.  Plate  Ixvii. 

r>.  Petiolar,  {petiolaris)  inserted  into  the  leafstalk. 

6.  Axillary,  {axillaris)  fixed  between  the  sten^  and 
leaves.     Fig.  6.  Plate  Ixvii. 

7.  Lateral,  {lateralis)  on  the  leafless  branches,  or 
shoots  of  the  preceding:  year.     Erhthroxyhn. 

8.  Alar,  {alaris)  in  tiic  axilla  of  the  branches.  Liiium 
radio  Iq. 
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Art.  XIII.  Bristle. — Bristle,  (seta)  supports  the 
fructification  of  tlie  ?nusci  /rondosi,  and  the  jungerman- 
vix. 

1.  Terminal,  [tcrminalis)  wiien  it  stands  on  th^  apex 
of  the  moss.     Fiij.  15.  Plate  Ixvii. 

2.  Axillary,  (axillaris)  rising  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
Art.  XIV.  Inflorescence. —  Inflorescence,    {i'l/io- 

rescentia)  the  way  in  which  the  flower  stalk  is  divided 
or  formed.     Fijj.  7.  Plate  Ixvii. 

Art.  XV.  Whirl. — Whirl,  {verticillus)  when  the 
flowers  surround  the  stem.     Fig.  S.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Headed,  {ca/iilafus)  when  the  flowers  stand  so  thick 
as  to  assume  a  semii^lobular  form  :  Plilomis  tuberosa. 
Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixvii. ;  Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixviii. 

2.  Leafy,  (/(jlionun)  when  there  are  leaves  at  the  base 
of  the  whirl. 

3.  Bracteate,  {bracteatus)  when  there  are  floral  leaves 
or  bractex  at  tiic  whirl. 

Art.  XVI.  Head. — Head,  {cn/iituliun)  is  formed 
by  the  flowers.  Comjihrcna  ghtosa.  Fig.  7.  Plate 
Ixvii. 

Art.  XVII.  Glomerule. — Glomerule,  {glomerula) 
the  small  head  of  small  flowers. 

Art.  XVIII.  Ear. — Ear,  [sfiicula  s.  locusla)  the 
flowers  of  the  grasses,  or  of  the  gramineous  plants,  as 
in  sc!>-Jiu.i  sijlvatic7ts,  trilicurn,  8;c.  Fig.  1.  Plate  Ixvii. ; 
Fig.  39.  Plate  Ixix. 

1.  Two-ranked  ((listicha)  when  the  flowers  of  the 
spicula  are  placed  in  two  opposite  rows  on  the  same 
level,  as  in  cu/icrue. 

Art.  XIX.  Spike. — Spike,  {x/iica)  where  many  flow- 
ers sit  on  a  simple  filiform  flower-stalk. 

1.  Fringed,  (ciliuta)  having  hairs  between  the  flowei's. 

2.  Conjugate,  (conjugalo')  when  two  spikes  are  united 
at  the  base. 

3.  Lateral,  {lateralis)  standing  on  the  parts  of  the  plant 
which  are  destitute  of  leaves. 

Art.  XX.  Raceme. — Raceme,  {racrmui:)  when  several 
pedunculated  flowers  are  longitudinally  attached  to  each 
other. 

Art.  XXI.  Fascicle. — Fascicle,  (fasciculus)  where 
a  number  of  simple  toot  stalks  of  equal  height,  rise  from 
several  points  of  the  stem.   Dianthus  carl/nisianorum. 

Art.  XXII.  Umbel. — Umbel,  (umbclla)  consists  of 
a  number  of  flower-stalks  of  equal  length,  that  rise  from 
the  pojnt.    Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixvii. 

Art.  XXIII.  Rays. — Rays,  (radii)  the  flower-stalks 
of  the  umbel.     Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Simple,  (s/m/j/fce*)  where  the  rays  bear  one  flower. 

2.  Compound,  (comfiosili)  each  ray  of  the  umbel  sup- 
ports a  simple  umbel. 

Art.  XXIV.  Cyme. — 25.  Cyme,  (cyma)  where  the 
principal  flower  stalk,  and  those  which  support  the 
Horets,  do  not  rise  from  the  same  point,  but  close  to  each 
other,  and  are  divided  into  irregular  branches.  Sambucus 
?iigra.  Fie;.  7.  Plate  Ixv  i. 

Art.  XXV.  Corymb. — Corymb,  (corijmbus)  an  erect 
raceme,  with  its  lower  flower  stalks  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  upprmost.  Fig.  6.  Plate  Ixvii. 

Art.  XXVI.  Panicle. — Panicle,  (fianicula)  when 
many  simple  flowers  stand  on  unequal  branches,  and  on  a 
long  peduncle.    Fig.  3.   Plate  Ixviii. 

1.  Disappearing,  (dtliijuescens)  when  the  flower  stalk 
so  loses  itself  in  branching,  that  it  cannot  be  traced  to 
the  end. 

.\rt.  XXVII.    Thyrse. — Thyrse,  (thyrsus)  a  con- 


densed  panicle.     Legustrum  vulgarc.     Fig.    1.    Ptktc 
Ixviii. 

Art.  XXVIII.  Spadix. — Spadix.  All  flower-stalks 
contained  in  a  vagina  are  called  Spadix.  Fig.  35.  Plate 
Ixix. 

Art.  XXIX.  Catkin. — Catkin,  (ameritum  s.  julus)^ 
long  simple  stem,  covered  with  scales,  under  which  the 
flowers  are  concealed.  In  the  salices,  coryllus,  avellana, 
S;c.     Fig.  32.  Plate  Ixix. 

Art.  XXX.  Mass — Mass,  (sorus).  The  small  mas- 
ses of  seed  capsules  found  on  the  fronds  of  those  felices 
which  carry  their  fructification  upon  the  frond.  Folyfio- 
diuin  vulgare,  lojicliitcs,  asjiltnium,  fittres,  Sec. 

Art.  XXXI.  Leaves. — Leaves,  (/o/ia),  are  generally 
membranous,  sometimes  succulent,  greenish  bodies  pro- 
duced on  difl'erent  parts  of  the  stem. 

A.  Simple.     Fig.  30,  31,  32,  &c.  PI.  Ixviii. 

a.  Form  of  Ajiex. 

\.  Acute  (acutuni).     Fig.  13.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Acuminated  (arumwa^ii?/?),  when  lengthened  out. 

3.  Pointed  (cusliidaium).     Fig.  9.  Plate  Ixix. 

4.  Obtuse  (obtusum).     Fig.  6.  Plate  Ixix. 

5.  Mucronate  (mucronalum),  when  a  bristly  point  is 
at  the  round  end. 

6.  Bitten  (/iramorsum.     Pavonia  prjunorsa. 

7.  Truncated  (truncatum),  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

8.  Wedge-shaped  (cimciforme),  pointed  at  the  base. 

9.  Dedaleous  (dxdaleum),  with  a  large  truncated  and 
ragged  point. 

10.  Emarginated  (emarginatum),  where  an  obtuse 
leaf  appears  to  have  had  a  piece  out  of  its  apex. 

11.  Retuse  (retusuw),  an  obtuse  leaf  slightly  emar- 
ginated.    Fig.  29.  PI.  Ixviii. 

12.  Cleft  (fssiim).     Fig.  36,  42.  PI.  Ixviii. 

b.  Form  of  Base. 

13.  Cordata  (cordatum).     Fig.  27,  35,  37.  PI.  Ixviii. 

14.  Reniform  (rcwforme).     Fig.  28.  PI.  Ixviii. 

15.  Lunated  (/i^/ic/i/m),  curved  or  straight  at  the  base, 
and  round  at  the  anterior  parts. 

16.  Unequal  (/jjcyua^f),  when  the  two  sides  differ. 

17.  Sagittate  (.sagitiaiu7n).     Fig.  31.  PI.  Ixviii. 

18.  Hastate  (hastatum).     Fig.  9.  PI.  Ixix. 

19.  Ear-shaped  (auriculatum),  two  small  lobes  bent 
outwards. 

c.  Form  of  Circumference. 

20.  Parabolic  (/larabolicum),  round  at  the  base,  and 
less  towards  the  point. 

21.  Elliptical  (elli/iticum).    Fig.  39.  PI.  Ixviii. 

22.  Spatulalc,  (s/iatulatum).     Cucubalis  otiles. 

23.  Rhombic  (rhombicum).     Fig.  44.  PI.  Ixviii. 

24.  Cordate  oblique  (subdimidiato  cordatum,)  Begonia 
nitida.     Fig.  27.  PI.  Ixviii. 

25.  Pandureform  (  /landurxforme).    Fig.  34.  PI.  Ixviii. 

26.  Ensiform  (ensiforme).     Iris  fxseudacoris. 

27.  Linear  (li/ieare),  equally  broad  at  the  base  and  at 
the  apex.     Fig.  23.  PI.  Ixviii. 

28.  Awl-shaped  (subulatur,!),  a  \mea.r  leaf,  with  z  very 
sharp  point. 

29.  Needle-shaped  (acerosum),a.  rigid  linear  leaf,  that 
endures  throughout  the  winter,  as  in  the  pine-tribe. 

30.  Lobed  (lohalum).     Fig.  2,  3,  5.  PI.  Ixix. 

31.  Lanceolate  (lanccolatum).     Fig.  43.  PI.  Ixviii. 

32.  Palmated  (/labnatum),  when  there  are  five  or  seven 
very  long  lobe?.     Fig.  6.  PI.  Ixix. 
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33.  Divided  (/ja>7i7«m),  when  the  divisionof  a  roundish 
leaf  extends  to  the  base.     Ranunculus  aquaticus. 

34.  Dichotomous  {(lichocomum'),  the  linear  sections  of 
the  last  leaf,  which  are  divided  into  two. 

33.  Sinuated  (sinuaiu/n).  Quer-cus  rodur.  Fig.  41.  Plate 
Ixviii.     Fig.  15.  PI.  Ixix. 

36.  Pinnatifid  {/linnati/idum),  when  there  are  regular 
fissures  nearly  reaching  to  the  middle,  rib.  Fig.  20.  Plate 
Ixvii.     Fig.  10.  PI.  Ixix. 

37.  Lyre-shaped  {lyratuni).     Fig-  1.  PI.  Ixix. 

38.  Runcinate  {runcinatum),  when  the  clefts  of  a  pin- 
natifid leaf  are  pointed,  and  lorm  a  curve  behind,  as  in 
ieonlodon  taraxacum.     Fig.  7   PI.  Ixix. 

39.  Squarroso  laciniate  {sguarroso  laciniatuni)  when 
the  leaf  is  cut  almost  to  the  middle  rib,  and  the  incisions 
run  in  every  direction.   Carduus  lanceotatus. 

d.  Margin. 

40.  Crenated  {crenaiuin),  when  set  with  small  and 
round  notches,  having  a  perpendicular  position. 

41.  Repand  {rcfianduni),  when  there  are  small  si- 
nuses, between  which  there  are  also  segments  of  small 
circles. 

42.  Dentate  {dcntatum).  Fig.  3.  Plate  Ixviii.  Fig.  8. 
Plate  Ixix. 

43.  Duplico-dentate  (dufiHcato  dentatuni).  Ulnus  cam- 
jiestris.     Fig.  38.  Plate  Ixviii. 

44.  Dentato-crenate  {dentato  crenatum'),  when  each 
tooth  is  set  with  small  and  round  teeth. 

45.  Serrated  {serraium'),  set  with  sharp  pointed  and 
closely  placed  teeth. 

46.  Gnawed  (ero*um),  unequally  sinuated.  Salvia. 

e.  Surface. 

47.  BuUate  {bullatuni)  when  the  parts  raised  between 
the  veins  resemble  blisters. 

48.  Folded  (jilica/uni),  as  in  alchemilla  vulgaris. 

49.  Veined  [venosum),  when  the  vessels  rise  out  of 
the  middle  rib. 

50.  Netwise  veined  [reticulato  vencium),  when  the 
veins,  which  rise  from  the  middle  rib,  are  again  sub- 
divided. 

51.  Ribbed  {costatuoi),  when  veins  rise  from  the  mid- 
dle, and  pass  in  straight  lines  to  the  margin. 

52.  Nerved  [nervosum),  when  the  vessels  arising  from 
the  petiolus  run  to  the  apex,  as  in  Laurus  cinnamomum 
s.  X.  camjihora,  TrofixrAum  majus,  iS'c. 

53.  Coloured  {coloratum),  of  some  other  colour  than 
green. 

54.  Cowled  (cucullatun),  when  the  lobes  of  a  cordate 
leaf  are  bent  towards  each  other. 

55.  K.ecl-si.aped  {curinatum),  when  the  middle  rib 
resembles  a  keel. 

B.  Compound  {com/io.iita),  when  several  leaves  are 
supported  on  one  loot-stalk.     Fig.  4.  Plate  Ixix. 

56.  Digitate  {digitalum).     Fig.  23.  Plate  Ixvii. 

57.  Binate  {lnna:uni),  when  two  stand  on  one  foot  stalk. 
If  bent  back  horizontally,  the  leaf  is  called  conjugate. 
Figs.  24,  29.  Plate  Ixvii. 

58  Begcminate  [bigeminafum,  bigetninutn),  when  a 
divided  leaf  sialk  bears  two  leaves  at  each  point.  Mimona. 
Fig.  26.  Plc.te  Ixvii. 

59.  Ternate  {temalum).  Tri/olium  firalense,  fra- 
garia  venca.  Fig.  28.  Plate  Ixvii.;  Fig.  13,  14.  Plate 
Ixix. 

60.  Umbtllatr  [umirllatum).  Panax  chriisofihyllum. 

61.  Peclatc  {/i-da/um,  ramomini).  HclUborus  viridis, 
fatidus,  niger.     Fii;'    4   Plate  Ixix. 

62.  Pinnate  {/liiiTiatum),  where,  en  an  undivided  leaf- 


stalk, there  is  a  series  of  leaflets  on  each  side,  and  on 
the  same  plane.  Figs.  25,  27.  Plate  Ixvii. ;  Fig.  6.  Plate 
Ixix. 

63.  Super-decompound  [nufira  decom/iositum),  when  A 
leaf-stalk,  which  is  often  divided,  sustains  several  leaves. 
Fig.   17.  Plate  Ixix. 

f.  Position. 

64.  Radical  [radicate).      Viola  odorata. 

65.  Seminal  (seminale,)  when  the  leaf  grows  out  of  parts 
of  the  seed,  as  in  hemp. 

66.  Cauline  [caulinum),  attached  to  the  chief  stem. 
Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixviii. 

67.  Ramous  (rameum),  rising  from  the  branches. 

68.  Axillary  (axillare,  aubalare),  when  the  leaf  stands 
at  the  origin  of  the  branch. 

69.  Floral  [Jlorale),  when  close  to  the  flower.  Fig.  36- 
Plate  Ixvii. 

g.  Substance. 

70.  Membranaceous  (membranaceum),  without  any- 
pulpy  matter  between  the  membranes.    In  most  leaves. 

71.  Fleshy  [carnosum).      Sem/ier-uivum  tectorium. 

72.  Bilocular  [biloculare),  when  a  hollow  lower  leaf  is 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  division  into  two  cavities,  as  ia 
Lobilia  Dortmanna. 

73.  Articulate  [nrticulatum,  loculosum),  when  a  cylin- 
drical hollow  leaf  is  divided  by  horizontal  partitions. 
Juncus  articulatus.     Fig.  24.  Plate  Ixvii. 

74.  Depressed  (defiressum),  when  the  upper  surface  is, 
as  it  were,  hollowed  out. 

75.  Gibbous  {gibbosum,  gibbum),  when  both  surfaces 
are  convex. 

76.  Scimitar-shaped  [acinaciforme).  Sharp  on  one  side, 
and  broad  on  tJie  other. 

77.  Axe-shaped  {dotabn/orme).  Compressed  fleshy 
leaf. 

78.  Tongue-shaped  (lingui/brme),  a  compressed  leaf 
ending  in  a  round  point. 

79.  Deltoid  {deltoidcs).     Fig.  50.  Plate  Ixviii. 

80.  Warty  {verrucosum).  When  short  leaves  are 
truncated. 

81.  Hook-shaped  [uncinatum).  Bent  at  the  point. 

82.  Triquetrous  {iriguetrum).  Fig.  30.  Plate  Ixviii. 

h.  Situation  and  Position. 

83.  Opposite  [o/i/tosila/olia).  Where  the  leaves  are 
opposite. 

84.  Dissimilar  {disfiaria),  when  opposite  leaves  are  dif- 
ferently formed,  as  in  some  species  of  Ji/elosloma. 

85.  Alternate  [altcrna).     Fig.  13.  Plate  Ixviii. 

86.  Scattered  [i/iarsa).     Id. 

87.  Ternate  [tirnala),  when  three  leaves  stand  round 
the  stem. 

88.  Stellate  [stellala,vcrtic!llata'),3.s  in  Galium  vulgare. 
Fig.  20.  Plate  Ixviii. 

89.  Tufted  {fasciculate),  when  several  leaves  stand 
at  one  point.     Ptnus  larix.     Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixviii. 

90.  Distichous  {disticha),  when  the  leaves  stand  in  one 
place  on  the  stem.  Pinus  fiicea. 

91.  Decussated  [clecusiata),  when  the  whole  length  of 
the  stem  is  set  round  with  four  rows  of  leaves.  In  a  per- 
pendicul.ir  view  of  the  branches,  they  appear  to  form 
crosses  with  the  leaves. 

92.  Imbricated  {imbricata).     Fig.  22.  Plate  Ixviii. 

i.  Insertion. 

9o.  Petiolated  {fietiolatum).     Figs.  10,  19.  PI.  Ixvii. 
94.  Palaceous  Qialaceum),  when  the  foot-stalk  is  attach- 
ed to  the  margin 
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95.  Peltated  (fieltatum),  when  the  (oot-stalk  is  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  leaf. 

96.  Seasilc  {xcssi/is,)  when  there  is  no  foot-stalk.  Figs. 
14,  15,  16.  Plate  Ixviii. 

97.  Loose  {soluium),  a  cylindrical  or  subalate  leaf, 
which  is  loosely  attached  to  iis  stem.     Sccluin  album. 

98.  RidinL;  (cr/uilans),  when  the  base  of  a  linear  or 
cnsiform  leaf  embraces  the  stalk. 

99.  Decurrent  (decttrreTis).     Fig.  19.  Plate  Ixvii. 

100.  Embracing  (amfilexicaulr),  when  a  sessile  cordate 
leaf  embraces  the  stem.     Fig.  15.  Plate  Ixviii. 

101.  Connate  [connalum),  when  opposite  and  sessile 
leaves  are  joined  at  their  bases.     Fig.  14.  PI.  Ixviii. 

k.  Direction. 

102.  Apprcsscd  [n/i/ircssuin),  when  the  leaf  turns  up 
and  lays  its  upper  surface  to  the  stem. 

103.  Rooting  (radicans),  when  the  leaf  strikes  roots.* 
Art.  XXXII.  The  leaves  of  the  Musci  frojidosi  a.re 

all  membranaceous  and  simple,  and  with  one  exception 
sessile. 

1.  Pilifcrous  ( /n/ifcrum),  having  a  hair  at  the  apex. 
Pohjtricli  u  in  ji  Hi  fern  m . 

Akt.  XXXIII.  Miscellaneous  Parts  of  the 
Le.\f. 

1.  Lobe  {Icibus),  the  segment  of  a  leaf  which  is  round 
at  the  apex,  as  in  the  ..icer. 

'2.  Segment  (laci/iia),  tlic  uneven  segment  of  a  leaf 
witli  an  angular  point. 

3.  Leafet  [foliotum),  the  small  leaves  that  compose  a 
digitate,  quinate,  &c.  leaf. 

The  leaf  of  a  bi-pinnate  leaf,  (pinna). 
Leafet  of  ditto,  {pinnula). 
Two-paired  pinnated,  (pinnatum  bijiiguin). 
Angle  {angulus),  the  lacinia  or  segment. 

Art.  XXXIV.  Frond  (/rons),  the  leaf  of  the  Palm 
tribe,  of  Filices,  Alusci/ie/uitici,  and  ytlgce. 

Palms  have  a  simple  stem  crowned  with  leaves. 

1.  Fan-shaped  (Jlabellifjrmi.i),  when  a  number  of 
leaves  are  spread  out  in  a  circle  at  the  apex  of  the  stipe. 

2.  Peltate  [/nitata^,  when  the  foliaceous  substance  at 
the  apex  of  the  stipe  is  closed  and  entire. 

3.  Pinnate  (/linnata),  resembling  a  pinnated  leaf. 
The  Filicc/!,  and  those  plants  allied  to  them,  have  all 

the  usual  characters  of  leaves,  with  some  others. 

1.  Pinnated  with  confluent  foliola  i^jiinnata  Jiitmis  con- 
i^«f7ifi6«s),  pinnated  and  united  at  the  base. 

2.  Doubly  pinnated   {bipinnatijida). 

3.  Barren  [sferilis),  when  it  bears  neither  flowers  nor 
fruit,  as  in  Blcchnum  boreale. 

N.  B.  The  Musci  hcjiatici  have  no  particular  charac- 
ters of  their  fronds. 

.■llg(£  have  their  stipes  and  fronds  running  into  each 
other. 

1.  Foliaceous  (/o/zarcn),  when  the  frond  is  divided  into 
sections  or  folds,  as  in  iJchcn  saxatilia. 

2.  Gelatinous  [ge/atinotia),  when  it  is  transparent,  re- 
sembling jelly,  as  in  Lichen  cris/rus. 

3.  Leathery  [coriacea).     Pcltidca  catiina. 

4.  Imbricated  [imbricata).     Lichen /larietinus. 

5.  Umbilicated  [umbilicata),  when  the  frond  is  fixed 
to  the  body,  on  which  it  grows,  by  a  single  cord,  aris- 
ing out  of  its  under  surface. 

6.  Orhicnlar  {orbiculata,sCellari.'i).     Lichen  stellaris. 


f.  Crustaceous  (^cruBtacea).     Lichen  subfmcux. 

8.  Pulverulent  {/lu/verulenta).     Lefira. 

9.  Filamentous  (^Jilamencosa).     Lichen  jubalus. 

10.  Simple  [si?n/iiicissi7>ia).  Fttcu-i  aaccharinus. 

11.  Fruticose  [fruticom).     Lichen  unicalis. 

12.  C\iphe3irin^  {^tyxidata  i  scyfthifera).  Lichen  fiyx- 
idatus. 

Art.  XXXV.  Props  {fulcra),  all  those  parts  which 
differ  from  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flower,  but  serve 
to  support  plants.  The  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the 
following  articles. 

Art.  XXXVI.  Stipules  [stifiulce),  are  small  leaves 
that  appear  on  the  stem,  in  place  of  the  foot-stalks  of 
leaves.  Fig.  21,  23,25.  Plate  Ixvii.  Fig.  21,  23,  25. 
Plate  Ixviii. 

Double  (^5-e)«?«(e),  when  two  are  opposite. 

1.  Lateral  {fateralc.<i),  when  they  stand  at  the  origin 
of  the  foot-stalk. 

2.  Extrafoliaceous  (extrafoliacea),  when  below  the 
origin  of  the  foot-stalk. 

3.  Intrafoliaceous  {intrafoliacee),  above  the  origin  ol 
the  petiolus. 

4.  Caducous  {caduce),  when  they  fall  off  soon  after 
their  evolution. 

5.  Deciduous  (rfeddaiE),whcn  they  fall  off  a  short  time 
before  the  leaves. 

6.  Abiding  {persistentes),vihe.r\  they  wither  and  fall 
with  the  leaves,  or  soon  after  them. 

Art.  XXXVII.  Rament  {ramcntum)  a  small  leaflet 
of  a  brownish  colour,  which  appears  on  all  trees  when 
the  buds  open,  and  falls  off  soon  after.  It  is  placed  in 
the  angles  of  the  foot-stalk. 

Art.  XXXVIII.  Floral  Leaves  [hractee),  the 
leaves  that  are  interposed  between  the  flowers.  Fig.  36. 
Plate  Ixvii. 

Art.  XXXIX.  Sheath  (T'a^/7;a),is  the  prolongation 
of  a  leaf,  which  rolls  itself  around  the  stem,  and  forms  a 
cylinder;  as  in  all  the  grasses. 

Art.  XL.  Spathe  {s/iatha),  an  oblong  leaf  which 
envelopes  the  stem,  and  protects  the  flowers  before  they 
blow.  It  is  common  to  palms,  to  most  lilies,  and  arums. 
Fig.  34,  35.  Plate  Ixix. 

1.  Univalve  {vnivalvt.s).     Fig.  35.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Vague  (vaga),  when,  besides  one  large  common 
vagina,  there  are  smaller  ones  for  each  particular  divi- 
sion of  the  flower-stem. 

3.  Withering  [inarccscen.i),  when  it  withers  at  flower- 
ing. 

4.  Permanent  (/if r67'«rf««),  when  it  remains  unchang- 
ed until  the  fruit  ripens. 

Art.  XLI.  Roll  (oc/iren),  a  leafy  body  which  sur- 
rounds the  branches  of  the  flower-stalk  in  some  grasses, 
as  in  the  genus  Cy/ierun. 

1 .  Foliaceous  [foliacea),  when  it  ends  on  a  subulate  leaf. 

Art.  XLII.  Bottle  [ascidium),  a  cylindrical  hol- 
low, foliaceous  body,  often  furnished  with  a  cover,  which 
opens  occasionally,  and  is  generally  filled  with  pure  wa- 
ter. It  is  either  sessile  or  petiolate.  In  A''eficnthes  dis- 
til la  tor  ia. 

Art.  XLIII.  Bladder  {am/ndla),  a  round,  hollow, 
closed  body,  found  at  the  roots  of  some  water-plants. 
Their  form  in  some  fuci  is  very  singular. 

Art.  XLIV.    Strap   [ligula),  a  small  membranous 


*  When  a  leaf  does  not  asfi-ee  with  any  of  the  preceding  descriptions,  the  preposition  sub  is  prefixed  to  tlie  word ;  so  that  we  have 
■subo'oate,  subcordate,  &c.  AVhen  the  leaf  agrees  in  general  form  witli  the  descriptions,  but  appears  to  be  reversed,  thatis,  the  base  is  in 
the  position  of  the  apex,  and  vice  versa,  the  preposition  ob  is  prefixed  ;  whence  we  have  obpvate,  obcordate,  S;c. 
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leafet  ;it  the  margin  of  the  vagina,  and  at  the  base  of  the 

leaf. 

1.  Truncated  (^runrarc),  when  it  terminates  ma  trans- 
verse line. 

2.  Acuminated  {acuminata),  when  it  has  a  long  pro- 
jecting point. 

3.  Decurrent  (^decurrens),  when  small  and  runnmg 
down  the  inside  of  the  vagina. 

Art.  XLV.  Involucre  {involucrum),  consists  of 
leaves  differing  from  the  proper  leaves  of  the  plant, 
which  surround  and  enclose  one  or  more  flowers  before 
they  are  evolved.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  umbelliferous 
plants. 

1.  Common  {universale),  when  it  encloses  all  the 
flower-stalks.     Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixvii. 

2.  Partial  {/lartiale),  when  it  only  encloses  the  partial 
umbels. 

3.  Halved  {dimidiatum),  when  it  only  encloses  half  the 

stem. 

4.  Pendent  {de/iendens),  when  the  leaflets  hang  down. 
Art.  XLVI.   Fungi.— Fungi  are  distinguished  by 

parts  totally  differing  from  those  ot  other  plants.  Fig.  2. 
Plate  Ixvii.     Fig.  44.  Plate  Ixix. 

1.  Wrapper  {volva),  a  thick  fleshy  membrane,  which 
surrounds  the  young  and  unexpandcd  fungus,  and  after- 
wards remains  close  upon  the  ground.  It  varies  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.     Fig.  44.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Ring*  (a/jjui/jii),  a  thin  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  stalk  like  a  ring.  At  first  it  is  connected  with  the 
pileus,  and  afterwards  it  forms  a  distinct  part.  Fig.  -• 
Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Erect  (^erectus).    When  the  ring  is  merely  fixed  below. 

2.  Inverted  (/nwrsus).     The  reverse  of  the  last. 

3.  Sessile  (sessilis).     AVhcn  attached  by  one  side. 

4.  Mobile  {mobiUs).     AVhen  it  can  be  pushed  up  and  down, 
as  in  .Igaricus  antiquatus. 

5.  Permanent  {persisttns).     When  it  exists   as  long  as  the 
iungus. 

6.  Fugacious  Cyi/^ax).     Whenit  disappears  on  the  develope- 
nient  of  the  fungus. 

7.  Cobweb-like   {arachnoldeus).     When  composed  of  a  very 
fine  membrane. 

3.  Cap  {pileus),  the  top  of  the  fungus,  supported  by 
the  stalk.  It  generally  contains  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion.    Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Flat  {planus).     With  a  plane  surface. 

2.  Round  {convexus).     Fig  2.  Plate  Ixvii. 

3.  Hollow  {cmcavus).     Depressed  above. 

4.  Bossed  {umbonatus).     When  lliere  is  a  prominent  point  in 
the  centre. 

5.  Bell-shaped    {cainpanulatus).      AVide   below    and   convex 
above. 

6.  Squarrose  {sqtiarrosus).    WTien  the  scales  stand  up  from 
the  surface. 

7.  The  parts  of  the  pileus  are  as  follows  : 

a,  Tlie   boss  {uvibo).     A  small  protuberance  in  its  centi-e. 
4.  Gills  {iamelU).     Thin  fuliaceous  membranes  on  the  in. 

ner  side  of  the  mushroom.    They  cont-ain  the  capsule  of 

the  seed. 
1.  Two-rowed  (biseriales).     When  a  long  and   short  gill 

alternate. 

3.  Three-rowed  (triseriales).     'VMien  two  short  gills  stand 
between  two  long  ones. 

^.  Branched  (ramoas).     AVhen  several  gills  unite. 

4.  Decurrent  {decurrenies).    When  the  gills  run  down  the 
stalk. 

5.  Venous  (■venose) .    When  they  are  so  small  as  to  appear 
merely  as  large  veins. 


c.  Pores  (peri).    Small  holes  on  the  underside  of  the  JBo- 
leti. 

d.  Prickles  (acuid,  echini).    Projecting  points  on  the  genus 
Ilydnum,  wliicli  contain  the  organs  of  generation. 

e.  Warts   (piipitU).      Small  protuberances  on  the  under 
surface,  which  also  contain  the  organs  of  generation. 

Art.  XLVII.  Little  Cap  (cy/ihella),  a  peltated 
cavity,  with  a  raised  rim.  In  some  Algc. 

Art.  XLVIII.  Envelope  {/leridium),  a  thin  mem-- 
brane  on  some  fungi,  under  which  the  seeds  lie. 

1.  Simple  (sim/i/cj),  a  single  membrane. 

2.  Double  {du/ilex),  two  membranes. 

3.  Circumcised  {circumcissum),  when  the  upper  is 
separated  equally  round  from  the  under  part;  as  in  Ar- 
cyria. 

Art.  XLIX.  t  Cover  {indusiuin),  the  tender  mem- 
brane that  surrounds  the  sorus  in  the  Filices,  and  is  rent- 
on  the  bursting  of  the  seed  vessels. 

1.  Flat  {planum),  as  in  the  Polyjwdium. 

2.  Peltate  {jieltatum),  when  the  membrane  is  flar, 
and  attached  to  the  seed  by  a  thin  membrane. 

3.  Horny  {cornicula/um),  when  it  is  cylindrical  and 
hollow,  and  encloses  the  parts  of  fructification,  as  in  the 
£(juisetum. 

4.  Urceolate  {urceolatum),  when  it  has  nearly  the 
appearance  of  a  cylindrical  cup,  as  in  Trichomanes. 

5.  Bivalve  {bivalve)  when  it  separates  into  two  parts, 
as  Hymenop/iyllum. 

6.  Continuous  {coniinuum)  when  it  proceeds  uninter- 
ruptedly along  a  produced  sorus.  Pteris,  Blechnum. 

7.  Superficial  {sufurficialc),  when  it  consists  of  the 
superior  membrane  of  tlie  leaf,  as  Scolofiendrum. 

8.  Marginal  {mars^inate),  when  it  consists  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Mianthum. 

Art.  L.  Tendril  {cirrhus),  a  filiform  body  whicli 
some  plants  possess,  and  by  which  they  attach  them- 
selves to  some  support.  They  arc  commonly  spiral. 
Fig.  7,  10,  12.  PI.  Ixviii. 

1.  Axillary  (axillaris).     Fig.  12.  PI.  Ixviii. 

2.  Foliar  {foliaris),  when  it  springs  from  the  points  of 
the  leaves.     Gloriosa  su/ierba. 

3.  Petiolar  {/letiolaris),  when  it  stands  on  the  point  of 
the  common  foot-stalk,  a  compound  leaf,  as  in  the  Vicia. 
Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixviii. 

4.  Peduncular  {/leduncularis),  when  it  rises  out  of  the 
stalk. 

5.  Convolute  {convolutus),  when  it  winds  regularly 
round  some  prop. 

6.  Revolute  {revolutus),  when  it  winds  irregularly 
round. 

Art.  LI.  Bud  {gemma),  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
contains  the  embryo,  leaves,  and  flowers.  Fig.  9,  11, 
12.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Involute  {involuta),  when  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
are  turned  inwards,  as  in  Humulus  lujiulus.  Fig.  12. 
Plate  Ixvii. 

2.  Revolute  {revotuta),  when  rolled  outwards,  as  in 
the  Salices.     Fig.  U.  Plate  Ixvii. 

3.  Obvolute  (obvoluta),  when  two  simply  closed 
leaves,  without  being  rolled,  embrace  the  half  of  each 
other.     Salvia  ojficinali.i. 

4.  Convolute  {convoluta),  when  the  leaves  arc  rolled 
up  spirally. 

5.  Conduplicate  {condu/ilicata),  when  they  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  as  in  tlie  Fagus  sylvalica. 


•  The  ring  is  properly  a  prolongation  of  the  membrane  of  the  pileus.    AMien  it  rcm.iins  attached  to  the  pileus,  it  is  called  cortina. 
j-  Dr  Smith  distinguishes  the  genera  of  the  Filices,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  indusium  bursts. 
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6.  Cii-cinal  (circinata),  wlicn  the  whole  leaf  is  rolled 
up,  so  that  the  outside  is  within,  and  the  inside  without, 
as  in  the  l''iHccs. 

Art.  LII.  Moss  Bud  {/iro/ia^a),  a  round  or  long 
body  from  some  plants,  which  becomes  a  new  one,  as  in 
the  mosses. 

Art.  LIII.  Knot  {ffonffi/lita),  a  bard  round  body, 
which  falls  off  upon  the  death  of  the  parent  plant,  and 
l)ecomes  anew  one,  as  in  J''iui. 

Ar  r.  LIV.  Gland  (.iflandula),  a  round  body,  serves 
for  transpiration  and  secretion,  wliich  is  generally  placed 
on  the  leaves  or  stem. 

Art.  LV.  Thorn  {s/iina).  A  strong  sharp  projec- 
tion, which  does  not  come  off  with  the  bark,  as  in  the 
Primus  sjtmosa.     Fig.  8,  9.  PI.  Ixviii. 

Art.  LVI.  Prickle  {aculeus).  A  persistent  projec- 
tion, which  comes  off  with  the  bark.   Rosa  centifUia. 

Art.  LVII.  Awn  {arisUi).  A  pointed  beard  which 
sits  on  the  flower  of  the  grasses.     Fig.  39.  Plate  Ixix. 

Art  LVIII.  Hair  {PHuh).  A  fine  slender  body 
which  is  an  organ  of  transpiration. — The  varieties  are 
as  follow. 

1.  Wool  {laiiu).     When  it  is  crooked  and  soft. 

2.  Fine  hair  (^vi/lits).     Very  fine  and  soft. 
.S.  Bristle  [striga).     Very  stiff. 

4.  Hook  {/lamus).     Stiff  and  crooked  at  the  point. 

5.  Double  hook  {ghcliis).  Divided  at  the  point,  and 
each  division  bent  backwards. 

Art.  LIX.  Flower  {Flos.)  The  part  of  the  plant 
•which  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  generation  and  the 
enclosing  parts.     Fig.  18.  24,  25.  37.  Plate  Ixix, 

1.  Simple  {simplex).     Fig.  27.  Plate  Ixix. 

a.  Naked  {nudus).  When  there  is  neither  a  corolla  or  a 
calyx. 

b.  Ap'etalous  (afietatus).     When  no  corolla. 

c.  Aphyllous  (corollaceus,  aphyllus).     When  no  calyx. 

d.  Hermaphrodite  {hermuphruditus) .  Where  there  are  stR, 
mens  and  pistils.     Fig.  27.  Plate  Ixix. 

e.  Female  {famincus).     Where  there  are  no  stamina. 
/.  Male  {nuuculiis).     Where  there  is  no  pistil. 

g.  Neuter  {neuter).     Neither  stamens  nor  pistil. 

2.  Compound  (com/iositus,  vel  coimnunis).  Fig.  40. 
45.  48.     Plate  Ixix. 

a.  Semifloscular  (semifiosculosus).  Wlicn  they  consist  of 
tongue-sliaped  florets.     Fig.  40.  Plate  Ixix. 

b.  Discoid  {discoideus,  foscutosus).  \\  lien  they  consist  of  tu- 
bular florets. 

c.  Radiate  {radiatus).  When  the  tubular  florets  are  in  tlie 
cenU-c,  .-nd  tlie  tongue-sliaped  florets  are  in  the  circumfe- 
rence. Tlie  centre  is  called  the  disc  (discus);  and  the  cir- 
cumtlrence  the  radius.     Fig-.  45-  Plate  Ixix. 

W.  Semiradiate  (semlradiatus).  When  only  one  side  is  compo- 
sed of  tongue -shaped  florets. 

Art.  LX.  The  Flowers  of  Mosses  are  only  visible 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  differ  from  those  of  other 
plants.     Fig.  14.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Gemmiform  (ffemmiforwis).  Is  seated  between  the 
leaves,  and  resembles  a  swollen  bud. 

2.  Capituliform  (cattiitiliformiK).  A  spherical  folia- 
ceous  flower,  raised  on  a  peduncle. 

3.  Disciform  {disciforinis).  Is  flat  and  composed  of 
broad  leaves,  seated  at  the  top  of  the  stem;  as  in  Poly- 
irichum  commune. 

Art.  LXI.  Calyx  {calyx).  Is  composed  of  all  the 
coloured  leaves  which  surround  the  corolla  or  parts  of 
fructification.     Fig.  20,  22,  27,  30,  33.  Plate  Ixix. 

i.  Perianth   {fieriant/iium).      That  species  of  calyx 


which  immediately  encloses  a  flower.    Fig.  28.    Plate 
Ixix. 

(I.  Abiding  { persistsns).  Remains  after  the  flower,  as  in  //yoi- 
cyaiijus  niger 

b.  Deciduous  (deciduum).  F.ills  off  with  the  flower,  as  in  T< 
lia  F.uropxii 

c.  Withering-  (marcescens).  Withers  after  the  flower ;  but 
does  not  lldl  oil'      Prunus  .Irmeniaca. 

d.  Caducous  (cnducum).  Falls  off  before  the  flowers,  as  in 
Papa'oer  smynifirum. 

e.  Parted  (/J.irf/rinn).     When  divided  to  the  base. 

yi  Labiate  {labiutuin,  bilabiatum).    When  divided  into  two  la- 

ciniac,  as  in  Hulma  officinalis, 
g.  Coloured  (coloratum).    When  of  a  different  colour  than 

green. 

2.  Glume  {gltana),  the  peculiar  calyx  of  grasses.  It 
contains  several  flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  are  called 
valves  {valvules).     Fig.  39.  PI.  Ixix. 

a.  Univalve  (univahis).     Lolium  perenne. 

b.  Coloured  (cotorata)      Of  any  colour  but  green. 

3.  Common  perianth  {anthodium).  A  calyx  which 
contains  many  flowers,  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum.  Fig. 
40,  45,  48.  Plate  Ixix. 

a.  Simple  {siinplex).  When  the  flowers  are  surrounded  by  a 
single  row  of  leaves. 

b.  Squarrose  (squarrosum).  When  the  leafets  are  bent  back 
at  the  points 

c.  Scariose  (scariosum).  When  the  leafets  are  hard  and  dry, 
as  in  Centaurea  glastifolia. 

d.  Muricated  {■>nuricatum).  When  the  margins  of  the  folio- 
la  are  set  witli  short  stiff  prickles. 

e.  Thorny  (spinosuni).  When  each  leafet  is  furnished  with  a 
thorn 

y.  Turbinated  {turbinaturn).    When  it  has  the  form  of  a  top. 

4.  Perichaetium  {fierichelmm).  The  peculiar  calyx 
of  mosses,  of  a  very  minute  size.     Fig.  15.  PI.  Ixvii. 

Art.  LXII.  Corolla  {Corolla).  The  small  coloured 
leaves  surrounding  the  interior  parts  of  the  flowers,  and 
enclosed  by  the  calyx.     Fig.  18,  31.  Plate  Ixix. 

1.  Monopctalous  {monojietala)  Fig.  18,  37,  40.  Plate 
Ixix. 

a.  Tubular  {tubtdosa).     Fig.  26.  Plate  Ixi.x. 

b.  Clubbed  {clmnia)      Bellied  and  closed  at  the  aperture, 
c   Cumpanulate  (campunulata).     Fig.  37.  Plate  Ixix. 

d.  Cup-shaped  (c;'.jM//brmii).     Wider  from  below. 

e.  Uiceulate  {urceolatuin).  A  short  cyUnder  expanding  to  a 
wide  surface. 

J.  Infuiidibuliform  (itifundibulijonnis).  Resembling  a  fun- 
nel. 

g.  Salver-shaped  (hypocrateriformis).     Having  a  broad  rim. 

h.  Ligulale  (li^ulatci).  Short,  and  suddenly  ending  in  an  ob- 
long expansion. 

i.  Ringent  (ri?!gens).  Salvia  officinalis.  Resembling  the  open 
mouth  of  an  animal. 

j.  Masked  (personata).  When  both  segments  of  a  ringent 
flower  are  pressed  together.     .Antirrhinum  majus. 

2.  Polypetalous  {fioly/ictala).  Fig.  29,  33,  38,  43. 
Plate  Ixix. 

a.  Rose-like  (rosacea)  When  pretty  round  petals,  without 
any  unguis  at  their  base,  form  a  corolla.  Fig.  38.  Plate 
l-xix. 

b.  Mallow-like  (mali\:cea).  When  five  petals  unite  at  tlie 
base,  and  apjiear  to  be  monopctalous. 

c.  Cruciform  (cruciata).  When  tour  petals  which  are  much 
produced  at  their  bases  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  as  in 
Sinapis  alba. 

d.  Pink-Uke  (caryophyllacea).  When  five  petals  are  much 
elongated  at  their  bases,  .and  stand  on  a  monopctalous  ca- 
lyx, as  in  Diantlius  Caryophyllus.     Fig.  28.  Plate  Ixix. 

t.  Libaccous  (liiiucea).  When  there  are  six  petals  without 
any  calyx. — Sometimes  there  are  only  three  petals,  and  at 
other  times  the  petals  form  a  tube  at  the  base. 
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_f.  Papilionaceous  {fiafiutoncicsa).  When  four  petals  diffc-ving 
in  figure  stand  together,  as  in  Pisum  sativum.  Fig.  30.  Fl. 
Ixix.     'Ihe  following  are  the  pai-ts. 

1.  Standard  {vexiiium).  Tlie  uppermost  and  largest  petal 
which  is  commonly  the  largest.     Fig.  30.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Wings  (alx).  The  petals  that  stand  under  the  vexillum. 
Fig.  30.  Plate  Ixix. 

3.  Keel  (carina).  'I'lie  lowest  petal,  which  stands  under  the 
vexillum,  and  contains  the  germcn,  the  stamens,  and  pis- 
tils.    J'ig.  30.  I'late  Ixix. 

g.  Orchideous  (OrcAii/ta).  When  composed  of  five  petals,  of 
which  the  undermost  is  long  and  sometimes  cleft;  the  re- 
maining four  are  bent  towards  each  other. 

Art.  LXIII.  Petal  [fictaluni).  A  single  division  of 
the  corolla.  When  plane,  the  upper  part  is  called  la- 
mina, and  the  under  part  unguis.     Fig.  28.  Plate  Ixix. 

The  following  are  the  particular  parts  of  the  mono- 
petalous  corolla. 

1.  Tulie  {tubus).  When  the  under  part  is  hollow 
and  equally  thick.     Fig.  28.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Border  (limbus).  The  opening  of  the  corolla,  es- 
pecially when  bent  back.     Fig.  27.  Plate  Ixix. 

3.  Lobes  {Jacinie,  lobi),  are  described  according  to 
their  figure,  number,  and  other  circumstances. 

4.  Helmet  {galea).  The  upper  arched  lobe  of  a  rin- 
gent  or  masked  corolla. 

5.  Gape  (rictu.i).  The  space,  in  ringent  flowers,  be- 
tween the  helmet  and  the  under  lip. 

6.  Throat  {faux).  The  opening  of  the  tube  in  a 
ringent  corolla. 

7.  Palate  {palatum).  The  arch  of  the  under  lip  in  a 
personate  corolla,  so  elevated  as  to  close  the  faux. 

8.  Beard  {barba,  labelltim).  The  under  lip  of  a  rin- 
gent or  personate  corolla. 

9.  Lips  {labia).  Are  the  divisions  of  a  labiate  corolla. 
The  galea  and  barba  are  so  called  by  some  botanists. 

10.  The  corolla  of  mosses  differs  in  appearance  from 
that  of  other  plants.  It  is  confined  to  the  female  moss, 
and  remains  attached  until  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
when  it  assumes  an  entirely  different  appearance.  The 
under  part  is  called  the  vaginula,  and  the  upper  the  ca- 
Jyplre,  {calyptra). 

Art.  LXIV.  Nectary  {nectarium).  Every  body  on 
a  flower  which  does  not  resemble  any  other  parts.  They 
are  of  three  kinds;  1.  Those  that  secrete  honey.  2. 
Those  that  receive  it.  3.  Those  that  protect  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  plant. 

1.  Those  that  do  secrete  honey  are  glands  {gland ul a), 
•  scales  {sijuama:  nectari/era),  and  pores  {/lori  ncctan/cri). 

2.  Those  tliat  receive  and  preserve  the  honey  are  nu- 
merous. 

a.  llood  {cucullus),  a  hollow  bag  separated  from  every  other 

part  of  t!ie  flower,  as  in  .Iconitum.- 
t.  Tube   (tubus).     A  cylindrical  body  constantly  attached  to 

the  flower,  as  in  Pelargonium. 

c.  Pit  (fovea).     A  cavity  in  any  part  of  the  flower. 

d.  Fold  (plica).  An  oblong  groove  formed  by  tlie  bending 
inwards  of  the  corolla. 

e.  Spur  (calcar).  A  horn-shaped  pi'oduction  of  the  corolla, 
containing  honey,  as  in  Viola  udorata.    Fig.  30.  Plate  Ixix. 


•  3.  Those  that  protect  tiic  various  parti,  of  the  plant 
are  as  follow  : 

a.  Arch  (fornix).  The  small  elongation  of  the  corolla,  which 
commonly  covers  the  stamens,  or  is  seated  at  the  apeitiue 
of  llie  corolla. 

b.  Beaid  (birba).  A  number  of  short  IiaU's  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flowers,  on  the  petals,  or  at  the  opening  of 
the  calyx  or  corolla. 

c.  Thread  (filum).  A  thick  tender  body  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower.     Passifutra  I'eripUea. 

</.  Cylinder  (cjlindrus).  A  thin  body  that  surrounds  the  pis- 
til, and  supports  the  stamens,  as  in  Swietenia. 

e.  Crown  (corona).  A  very  variable  body,  generally  resein 
bling  the  corolla.* 

Art.  LXV.  Stame.vs  {stamina).  Are  bodies  com- 
posed of  different  parts,  which  contain  the  dust  or  pol- 
len essential  for  fructification.  From  Fig.  1 — 22.  Plate 
Ixx. 

1.  Filament  {Jilarnenlum).  Along  body  that  supports 
the  anther,     b,  Fig.  24,  50.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Anther  (antltera).  A  cellular  body  that  contains 
the  pollen,     a,  Fig.  24.  Plate  Ixix.     Fig.  24.  Plate  Ixix. 

3.  Pollen  {pollen).  A  very  fine  dust  contained  in  the 
anther. 

Art.  LXVL  Pistii.  {pistiUum).  Stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stamens,  and  is  also  essential  to  fructifica- 
tion, c  Fig.  24.  Plate  Ixix.  F^rom  Fig.  23  to  60.  Plate 
Ixx. 

1.  Germcn  {germen).  The  lowest  part  of  the  pistil, 
and  the  rudiment  <K  the  fruit,  d,  F"ig.  24,  25.  Plate 
Ixix. 

2.  Style  {stylus).  Is  a  small  stalk  seated  upon  the 
germen. t-     Fig.  24.  Plate  Ixix. 

3.  Stigma  (stigma).  The  top  of  the  style,  e  Fig.  23. 
Plate  lxix.:t 

Art.  LXVII.  Fruit  {fructus).  Succeeds  the  flow- 
ering, and  is  of  various  kinds.!] 

1.  Seeds  {scim?i).  See  Sect.  II.  Art.  1.  Fig.  I. 
Plate  Ix. 

2.  Pericarp  {pericarpium).     Fig.  71.  Plate  Ixx. 

a.  Bladder  (utricutus).  A  thin  skin  that  contains  a  single  seed ; 
as  in  the  .idonis,  Thalicirum,  G.Tli'nn,  and  .imarantlius.  The 
seed  is  connected  by  the  umbilical  cord. 

b.  W^inged  fruit  (samara).  A  pericarp  which  contains  one  or 
two  seeds,  and  is  either  partially  or  completely  surrounded 
by  a  thin,  transp,\rent  membrane.  Examples  of  it  are,  Ul- 
mus,  .Hccr,  Fraxinus,  lieiula.     Fig.  78.  Phite  Ixx. 

c.  Follicle  (fcilliculus).  An  oblong  pericarp  filled  with  seeds, 
and  bursts  longituclinally  on  one  side.  It  is  usually  double. 
Fig.  73.  Plate  ixx. 

d.  Capsule  (capsula).  A  pericarp  consisting  of  a  thin  coat, 
which  contains  many  seeds.  Its  pai  ts  ;ire,  1.  the  partition 
(dissepimentum);  2.  the  cells  (loculam^nta);  3.  the  columel- 
la, tli.at  passes  thrmigh  the  capsule;  4.  tlie  valves  (vahu. 
la);  and  5.  the  suture  (sutura).  Fig.  68,  69, 70,  71,  72.  89, 
90, 91.  Plate  Ixx. 

«.  Tricoccous  (tricocca).  AVhen  a  trilocular  capsule  appears 
as  if  three  had  grown  together,  as  in  Euphorbia,  Thea  viri. 
dis,  and  Jiicinus. 

/3.  Corticated  (certicata).  When  the  outer  case  is  hard,  and 
tlie  inner  one  soft,  as  in  tlie  .Magnolia. 


*  In  some  plants  there  are  small  cartilaginous  bodies,  which  ai-e  called  tubercles  (tubercula),  and  appear  to  be  dried  up  glands. 
The  nectaries  of  grasses  are  only  distinguished  from  the  glumes  by  extraordinary  fineness.  There  appear  to  be  no  nectaries  in 
mosses. 

■f  When  there  is  a  style  to  each  germen,  it  ought  to  be  noted. 

i  The  pistil  of  mosses  is  fui-nished  with  all  the  jiarts  of  pistils  of  other  plants.  Some,  however,  are  barren.  The  filices  and  fungi  have 
no  style. 

II  All  vegetables  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — 1.  Vegetabilia  gynospermla.  2.  Vegetabilla  angiaspermia  In  the  first  the 
germen  changes  into  naked  seeds ;  in  the  second  the  seeds  have  an  envelope. 
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N.  B.  The  iVuil.  of  tlie  licpjiuc  mosses  is  also  culled  a  cap- 
sule. 

e.  Nut  (mix).  A  seed  covered  « ill)  a  hard  shell  that  docs  not 
l)urst  as  in  Corvlus  aveliana.  Vi^.  61,  62,  63,  64,  65.  I'latc 
Ixx.     The  slicll  is  called  putamen. 

f.  '  Diiipe  {ittupa).  A  nut  covered  with  a  fleshy,  succulent, 
or  cartilagrinous  coat.  I'runus  cerasits,  Amygdalus  pernica. 
Cocas  micffrra,  Juglans  rc^ia,  Jtatcsia.  Fig.  Bl,  82,  83,  84, 
8J.  Plate  Ixx. 

g.  '  Berry  {bacca).  A  succulent  fruit  th.it  contains  many 
seeds,  but  never  bursts,  as  in  Hibes  grossularia,  Garcinia 
■mangostana,  Ueilera  helix.     Fiij.  86,  87.  PI.  Ixx. 

h.  Apple  {pomum).     A  fleshy  fruit,  having  a  jieriect  capsule 
for  the  seed  in  its  centre.     I'yrus  malus,  Pynis  communis, 
&c.     Fig.  80.  Plate  Ixx. 
.  Pumpkin   (.pepo).     A  succulent  fruit,  having  its  seeds  at- 
tached to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rind,  as  in  Cucumis  sati- 
vus. 
^.  Silique  {siliqtia).    A  dry  elongated  pericarp,  consisting  of 
two  valves,  to  tlie  inner  margins  of  both  sutures  of  which 
the  seeds  are   attached,  as  in   Sinapis  atbci,   &c.      A\'hen 
it  is  broad,  it  is  called  silicule  {silicula).    Fig.  77,  79.  Phite 
Ixx. 
A  Legume  (Jegumen).    A  dry,  elongated  pericarp,  consisting 
of  two  valves,  to  the  margins  of  the  inider  suture  of  which 
Uie  seeds  we  attached.     Fig.  74.  PI.  Ixx. 
a.  Torolose  {torolusum).    When  both  valves  arc  round  and 
thick. 
in.  lioment  {lometitum).   An  elongated  pericarp,  which  never 
bursts.     It  is  di\  ided  into  small  ce'.ls,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  seed  attaciied  to  the  under  suture. 
n.  Case  ((/ifca).     Tlie  fruit  of  the  frond  of  mosses.     It  opens 
in  the  middle  witli  a  lid. 
a-  Calyptre  {citlyptra).     A  tender  sl^in  tliat  covers  the  top 

ofthetlieca.     Fig.  31.  Plate  Ixix. 
/3.  Lid  (operculum).     A  round  body  that  closes  the  theca, 

and  falls  oft"  when  the  seed  ripens.     Fig.  31.  PI.  Ixix. 
y.  Fringe    (fimbria,  annulus,)      a  narrow,  sinuatcd,   and 
dcntated  membrane,  tliat  lies  within  the  operculum,  and 
serves  to  tlu'ow  it  off  from  the  theca. 
§:  Moutli  (peristoma,  peristomium).     The  membranaceous 

rim  that  sm-rounds  the  mouth  of  tlie  theca. 
f.  Epiphragm  (ipiphragma).     The  thin  membrane   which 
stretclics  over  the  mouth  of  the  theca,  in  the  genus  fo- 
lytrichum. 


Seed-colunin  (iporangidium,  columr.ula).  A  slerdjr  filament 

passing  through  the  middle  of  llie  theca,  and  nipporting 

the  seed. 
(.  Ap(i])hysis  (apophysis).     A  fleshy  body  tliat  is  placed  at 

the  base  of  the  tlicca. 
There  are  also  other  productions  of  tlie  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion, whicli  receive  pai'ticuiar  names,  as  they  differ  from  the 
U'lie  pericarp. 
a.  Strobile  (jtroifViM).     A  catVin,  the  scalesof  which  have 

become  womly. 
/3.  False  capsule  (capsula  spuria).     As  in  Rumex. 
y.  False    nut    (nux   spuria).     When    the    calyx    becomes 

liai'd. 
J\  False  drupe  (drupa  spuria).     Where  a  nut  is  half  sunk 

in  a  Hcshy  receptacle,  as  in  the  Taxus  baccata. 
i.  False  berry  (bacca  spuria).     When  tiie  foliolaof  a  catkin 

become  fleshy,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  a  berry. 

Art.  LXVIII.  B.\se  [ba.iis],  the  part  on  which  the 
flower  and  the  fruit  staiuls. 

1.  Receptacle  {rccelitaculuni),  an  extended  body,  011 
which  the  parts  of  fructification  stand. 

a.  Simple    (proprium).     Xot   much    raised,    as  in   Fragaria 
•iiesca. 

b.  Common  (commur.e).     More  extended,  and  contains  many 
flowers. 

2.  Fruit  bed  [thalamus),  an  extended  body  tliat  en- 
closes and  conceals  the  frait.  If  minutely  divided,  the 
seed  cases  nny  be  seen  by  the  help  of  a  microscope. 

a.  Target  (pelta).    A  round  or  oblong  fruit  bed,  cliiefly  found 
in  the  genus  I'eldiJea. 

b.  Shield  (scutella).     A  plate  shaped  fruit  bed,  common  to  the 
Mg>e. 

c.  Tubercle  (tuberculum)       A  convex  fruit  bed,  without  a 
raised  margin,  also  in  the  .'lig'^. 

d.  Trica  (irica,  gyro7iui).     Having  the  appearance  of  a  saucer. 

e.  Lii-elia  (lirella)     A  linear  fruit  bed  furrowed  in  the  middle. 
In  the  genus  Ope^mpha. 

f.  Cistilla  (cisiilla).     Shaped  like   a  ball,  witliin  which  is  a 
powdery  substance. 

g.  Orbicule  (orbiculus).     A  round  fruit  bed,  compressed  on  th.c 
sides,  as  in  J^ldularia. 


PAUT  II.   TEGETABLE  rilYSlOLOGY. 


The  acquisition  of  the  individual  characters  of  plants 
is  not  the  sole  object  of  Botany  ;  it  aspires  still  higlier  ; 
it  furnishes  the  materials,  by  the  examination  of  wliich 
the  philosopher  is  enabled  to  develope  all  the  singular 
operations  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  to 
constitute  an  interesting  department  of  science,  to 
•which  the  name  of  Vegetable  Physiology  is  given, 
in  opposition  lo  that  branch  of  philosophic  researcli, 
whicli  derives  its  name  from  having  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  animal  economy  for  its  object. 

Such  being  the  end  of  vegetable  physiology,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  beings 
whose  functions  this  science  professes  to  discuss  ; 
which  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  taking  a  short  sur- 
vey of  all  material  beings. 

The  most  general,  though  by  no  means  the  most  ob- 
vious division  of  natural  objects,  is  into  organised  and 
unorganised  bodies  ;  the  first  comprehending  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  latter  the  mineral  king- 
dom. The  peculiar  characters  of  these  great  classes 
cannot  be  confounded,  as  the  former  possesses  certain 


properties  which  are  referable  to  a  living  principle  ; 
while  the  latter  is  dead  matter,  subject  lo  cert'.un  me- 
chanical and  cliemicul  laws. 

The  line  of  distinction,  however,  between  animals 
and  vegetables  cannot  be  so  readily  traced  ;  for  the 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  imperceptible, 
that  we  cannot,  with  the  knowledge  we  now  possess, 
fix  on  any  solitary  character  which  may  not  be  contro- 
verted, or  which,  indeed,  may  not  be  founded  in  some 
degree,  on  an  unproved  assumption.  It  is  not  there- 
fore, at  all  wonderful,  that  every  attempt  at  a  legitimate 
definition  should  have  failed. — Of  late  physiologists 
have  taken  a  wider  range,  and  have  instituted  a  parallel 
between  the  general  characters  of  animals  and  of  vegeta- 
bles, instead  of  confining  themselves  to  one  or  two  indi- 
vidual facts.  That  this  parallel  description,  which  we 
shall  adopt,  may  be  more  readily  understood,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  sketch,  rapidly,  all  the  properties  commoti 
to  both  kingdoms  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  better  enabled 
to  compare  those  peculiar  to  each. 

That  all  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit  phenomena 


•  If  the  flower  have  many  styles,  the  germenof  each  of  wliich  produces  a  small  berry  or  drupe,  all  the  small  drupes  or  berries  coa- 
lesce, and  form  a  large  one. 
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which  we  refer  to  a  living  principle,  is  an  undeniable 
fact.  Without  investigating  the  nature  of  this  living 
principle,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  certain 
phenomena  are  exhibited  by  organised  matter  which  es- 
sentially distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  unorganised. 
The  most  ignorant,  as  well  as  the  most  subtle,  of  man- 
kind know  s  perfectly,  that  there  is  a  most  important  dif- 
ference between  the  man  by  whose  benevolence  he  might 
have  been  soothed,  or  by  whose  eloquence  he  might 
have  been  animated,  and  the  same  individual  when  he 
has  ceased  to  live.  It  is  of  little  moment  wherein  the 
nature  of  this  difference  consists  ; — the  effects  are  cog- 
nizable by  our  senses.  In  the  same  mannci',  vegetables 
may  be  either  living  or  dead  ;  and  although  their  vital 
actions  are  not  evident  as  those  of  animals,  yet  a  little 
careful  examination  will  soon  convince  us  of  their  exis- 
tence. If  by  external  violence,  by  electricity,  by  heat,  or 
by  any  other  means,  the  life  of  a  plant  be  destroyed,  the 
various  living  functions  will  cease,  and  the  parts  of  the 
plant  will  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  chemical  decom- 
position, which  in  all  cases  succeeds  the  cessation  of 
life. 

Vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  possess,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  power  of  reproducing  certain  parts  which  have 
been  destroyed.  Contractility,  elasticity,  and  irritability, 
are  also  characters  of  all  organised  matter,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  shewn  by  various  experiments. 

Sensibility  appears  to  be  confined  to  animals;  for  no 
experiments,  except  those  of  R.ifn  on  the  Mimosa  sen.^i- 
ihia,  afford  the  least  suspicion  of  its  existence  in  vege- 
tables. And  even  these  experiments  are  so  liable  to  er- 
ror, besides  being  isolated,  that  no  general  conclusion 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  them.  Such  are  the  leading 
properties  peculiar  and  common  to  all  organised  bodies. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  contrast  those  properties  in 
which  they  differ,  as  concisely  and  as  fairly  as  the  sub- 
ject will  permit. 

The  food  of  the  animal  consists  of  organised  matter, 
which  is  introduced  into  its  system  by  a  mouth  ;  its  ex- 
crements are  carried  off  by  an  intestinal  canal ;  it  is  fai'*- 
ther  characterised  by  brain,  nerves,  and  by  evident  signs  of 
sensibility,  and  of  voluntary  motion.  The  vegetable  on 
the  other  hand,  is  nourished  by  inorganic  matter,  which 
it  receives  through  the  medium  of  roots  ;  it  does  not  in- 
dicate sensibility  or  exert  voluntary  motion.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  characters,  which  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance, some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  make  the 
organs  of  generation  the  criterion  of  distinction.  Tliis 
however,  appears  to  be  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory. — It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  every  vegetable  and  animal  w  ill 
give  evident  proofs  of  all  of  the  above  characters  ;  it 
will  be  enough  if  they  possess  the  more  striking  and  ob- 
vious. 

Chemical  analysis  points  out  the  constituent  princi- 
ples of  vegetables,  which  differ  from  those  of  animals  : 
the  former  being  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  ;  while  the  latter  also  contain  azote.  Va- 
rious compounds,  formed  of  these  simple  constituents, 
are  also  found  in  vegetables.  For  a  correct  account  of 
them  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  article  Chemistry. 
Plants  are  composed  of  various  individual  parts,  and  of 


the  organs  proper  to  liiosc  parts.  ^Ve  shall  describe 
each  ot  these  ;  and  immediately  after  each  description, 
give  some  account  of  the  functions  it  performs. 

Sect.  I.     On  the  Seed. 

The  seed,  though  the  last  production  of  the  mature 
plant,  is  the  means  by  which  a  similar  plant  is  reprodu- 
ced. This  is  the  case  in  the  whole  range  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  as  has  been  well  proved  by  the  valuable 
experiments  of  Hedwig,  and  others. 

It  therefore  will  be  proper  to  commence  our  sketch 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  with  this  most 
important  part ;  and  we  shall  begin  with  some  account 
of  the  progress  which  is  made  from  the  first  to  the  per- 
fect formation  of  the  seed.  Mrs  Ibbetson  has,  with 
much  industry,  examined  its  progress  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  existence,  and  detailed  the  results  of  her  ob- 
servations in  several  papers  in  .\'icliolson's  Journal  ;  but 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  so  full  an  account  of 
them  as  would  do  her  justice;  and  as  most  of  the  obser- 
vations were  made  with  a  highly  magnifying  solar  mi- 
croscope, we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  less 
minute  and  sufficiently  accurate  details  of  other  physio- 
logists. According  to  their  observations,  soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  external  membranes,  the  albumen  and 
vitellus  are  deposited  ;  in  some  cases  both  are  deposited, 
in  others  only  one.  In  the  midst  of  this  albuminous  mat- 
ter is  the  small  rudiment  of  the  plant,  called  the  corcle, 
with  which  it  freely  communicates,  by  means  of  vessels 
which  support  and  nourish  it.  The  inner  structure  of 
this  corcle  differs  at  different  stages  ;  at  first  it  consists 
of  a  thin  glary  fluid  ;  afterwards  becomes  more  concrete, 
regularly  organised,  and  at  last  displays  the  rudiments 
of  the  radicle  and  of  the  plumule. 

The  perfect  seed,  as  has  been  already  described,  is 
composed  of  cotyledones,  a  corcle,  membranes,  and  ves- 
sels. (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  1.  )  Fig.  1,  2.  Plate  Ixvi.  It 
is  retained  in  its  proper  situation  by  an  umbilical  cord. 
If  a  section  be  made  of  a  germinating  seed,  a  hollow 
channel  will  be  observed  in  the  cotyledones,  which  re- 
ceives the  name  of  ductus  chyliftrus.  It  communicates 
with  the  rostel,  and  terminates  in  the  pith.  Th's  duct  is 
supposed  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  young  plant. 

All  plants  are  not  provided  with  a  rostel,  as  Willde- 
now  ascertained  in  the  Trafia  natans,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  part  can  exist  without  a  plumula  and  cotyle- 
dons. The  cotyledons  are  composed  of  cellular  net- 
work resembling  small  bladders  curiously  organised. 
This  network  contains  the  albuminous  matter  already 
mentioned,  though  more  concrete,  and  is  supposed  to 
nourish  the  young  plant  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  exis- 
tence. Mirbcl  considers  them  as  imperfect  leaves,  and 
assigns  the  following  reasons  for  his  opinion  :  When  the 
albumen*  is  exterior  to  the  substance  of  the  cotyledons, 
they  resemble  leaves  very  strongly  in  point  of  structure  ; 
they  are  covered  on  their  inferior  surface  with  brown 
spots  resembling  those  on  leaves;  they  follow  the  same 
rule  with  the  leaves  on  their  relative  positions.  Thus 
when  tlie  leaves  are  articulated,  they  are  also  articulated. 
The  leaves  of  most  monocotyledons  make  complete 
sheaths  round  the  stem,  and  in  these  sheaths  all  the  parts 


•  The  albumen  constitutes  the  bulk  of  some  see<!s,  as  in  grasses,  com,  palms,  lilies,  the  sole  office  of  which  is  to  nourish  the  embn-o 
plant  until  the  root  be  turmcd.  In  such  cases  it  is  «  holly  independent  ot  tlie  cnu  Icdons.  It  is  said  to  be  wanting;  in  some  plants,  as  in 
the  cucumber  trihe.^thoa^h  it  is  hijjhly  probable  that  it  has  only  not  been  hiilierto  detected.  The  albumen  of  the  nutmeg'  is  remarkable 
both  for  its  singul;uly  varieg'ated  appearance,  and  its  odour.  'Vhcvttelltu  is  ahv.ays situated  bptvieen  the  albumen  .and  the  embryo, when 
the  former  is  present,  and  is  supposed  to  pertbrra  analogous  ftmctjons.  For  the  fullest  examination  of  thb  substance,  we  arc  indebted  to 
the  justly  celebrated  Gaertner. 
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ai-e  contained  ;  and  when  ilic  leaves  tlu  not  envelope, 
membranous  slieiulies  arc  found  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
wliicli  are  only  imperfect  leaves.  These  reasons  do  not 
appear  altogether  conclusive,  although  M.  Mirbel  thinks 
them  so,  particularly  if  Mrs  Ibbetson's  observations  on 
the  chcsnut  be  correct,  from  whicli  she  has  been  led  to 
infer,  that  the  chief  and  sole  use  of  the  cotyledons  is  to 
screen  the  first  leaves  from  the  light  and  air  until  they  are 
enabled  to  bear  so  powerful  a  stimulus.  Willdcnow  des- 
cribes three  varieties  of  cotyledons  in  germinating  seeds  : 
1.  When  the  cotyledons  grow  out  of  the  earth  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  leaves;  these  are  commonly  called  di- 
cotyledons: a  very  common  example  is  the  PImscolus  Vtd- 
garis.  2.  When  the  plumula  alone  appears  above  the 
earth,  as  in  the  PUum  sativum.  3.  \Vhen  the  two 
halves  of  the  seed  are  not  separated,  but  are  pushed 
above  ground,  and  on  their  side  the  plumula  is  evolved, 
as  in  the  Junci,  Sec. 

He  has  divided  all  corcles  into  five  varieties;  the  dif- 
ference of  which  chiefly  consists  in  the  mode  of  their 
bursting. 

1.  Dirmoblastx,  such  as  have  membranous  cotyle- 
dons, wliich  burst  irregularly.    This  is  in  Fungi. 

2.  JVemoblastg;.  Those  in  which  the  cotyleduns  di- 
vide into  two  halves,  and  burst  into  filaments,  as  in  the 

3.  Ptexeoblaate.  When  the  cotyledons  appear  above 
ground  divided,  and  arc  changed  into  leaves  differing 
from  all  the  other  leaves. 

4.  Geoblaste.  When  the  cotyledons  remain  below 
ground. 

5.  S/i/i£roblast(e.  Are  those  plants,  the  cotyledons 
of  which  come  ont  of  the  ground  in  the  form  of  small 
globules  fixed  on  a  stalk,  and  have  the  plumula  besides 
them,  as  in  Juncu.i  bufonius,  subverticillatus- 

Nature  has  not  left  the  seeds  of  plants  destitute  of  the 
means  of  insvning  the  existence  of  their  species.  Ma- 
ny of  them  are  contained  within  impenetrable  capsules; 
others  are  guarded  by  sharp  spinous  processes  ;  (Fig. 
89.  Plate  Ixx.)  and  others,  again,  emit  a  remarkably  fce- 
tid  odour.  But  even  though  thus  secured  against  ex- 
ternal vialence,  the  propagation  of  the  plant  would  be 
limited  to  the  spot  on  which  the  parent  slock  first  grew, 
were  the  seeds  not  conveyed  to  various  situations  by 
several  means  with  which  they  are  provided.  Many 
seeds  are  furnished  with  an  elastic  pericarp,  (Fig.  95. 
Plate  Ixx.)  which  on  bursting  projects  its  contents  to  a 
considerable  distance.  In  this  number  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  wild  cucumber  [cucunih  nalivus),  and  many  more. 
Nearly  all  the  seeds  of  compound  flowers  are  furnished 
with  pappi,  by  means  of  which  they  are  wafted  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  the  wind.  Different  kinds  of  birds 
also  promote  the  propagation  of  plants,  by  swallowing 
the  seeds,  and  afterwards  voiding  them  in  an  undigest- 
ed state.  The  same  thing  happens  to  some  of  the  lar- 
ger animals.  Gerardin  also  states,  that  the  magazines 
of  seed  laid  up  by  some  insects,  also  contribute  to  this 
end.  The  waves,  no  less  than  the  winds,  convey  the 
seed  from  place  to  place.  Besides  tliese,  numerous 
other  less  general  means  are  employed  by  nature  to 
maintain  the  different  species,  a  detail  of  which  cannot 
be  made  with  much  advantage. 

When  a  seed  is  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  has  a 
due  proportion  of  moisture,  heat,  and  air,  it  absorbs  wa- 
ter, produces  certain  chemical  changes  on  the  air, 
shoots  forth  a  rostel  and  plumula,  and  is  then  said  to 
germinate.    The  processes  of  germination  cannot  pro- 


ceed for  any  time,  if  the  seed  be  excluded  from  watci', 
heat,  and  air  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  present,  the 
rostel  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  radicle  of  Grew,  shoots  forth 
and  forms  the  whole  root,  (Part  I.  Art.  iv.)  Fig.  1.  Plate 
Ixxi.  Tlie  plumula  of  Linnseus  is  next  evolved  ;  the  ex- 
terior integuments  of  the  seed  burst  and  decay;  the  co- 
tyledons, according  toDr  Thomson,  become  sugar;  and 
the  plant  gradually  assumes  a  more  perfect  form. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  soils  in 
which  plants  will  grow  ;  and  though  it  seems  that  every 
plant  affects  some  particular  soil,  yet  all  seeds  will  ger- 
minate and  flourish,  to  a  certaia  extent,  in  any  material 
in  which  all  the  conditions  above  staled  can  be  obtained. 
Thus,  it  is  well  known,  that  sallad  plants  will  grow  on 
flannel.  Sukkow  made  tlicni  also  grow  in  poundtd  fluat 
of  lime  and  barylcs.  M.  Humboldt  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing vegetation  in  metallic  oxides,  in  sulphur,  in  pov. - 
dered  coal,  and  in  various  other  matters. 

A  certain  portion  of  heat  is  also  requisite  ;  and  almost 
every  plant  requires  a  c!iff"erent quantity.  It  is,  however, 
wortliy  of  remark,  that  although  many  seeds  will  grow 
aficr  having  been  frozen,  yet  none  have  been  ever  made 
to  germinate  at  or  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  absorption  of  water  is  an  indispensible  part  of  the 
germinating  process.  It  is  elTected  partly  through  the 
pores  of  the  exterior  membranes,  and  partly  thiough 
the  small  aperture  in  the  liilum.  In  the  first  instance,  it 
appears  to  be  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  which  Mr 
Ellis,  in  his  work  already  alluded  to,  properly  distin- 
guishes by  the  name  of  imbibition ;  but  afterwards  a  li- 
ving action  takes  place  in  the  vessels,  and  the  fluid  is 
circulated  through  the  cotyledons,  and  is  finally  convey- 
ed to  the  embryo  plant.  M.  Sennebier  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  this  last  fact.  Light  has  been 
supposed  by  Sennebier  and  Miclielotti  to  be  injurious  to 
germination  ;  but  de  Saussure  seems  to  have  established, 
that  the  injurious  effect  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
heat,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  solar  rays. 

It  is  a  valuable  fact,  that  many  seeds  will  keep  for  a 
^fery  long  period,  when  deprived  of  moisture  :  the  period, 
indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  seems  to  be  unlimited. 
It  is  stated,  on  the  respectable  authority  of  Ray,  that, 
after  the  great  fire  in  London  in  16G6,  Sisymbrium  irio  of 
Linnaeus  covered  the  walls  of  some  buildings  wdiich  had 
been  burnt.  From  their  situation,  they  must  have  lain 
for  at  least  some  hundred  years.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  plant  was  very  scarce  in  London  previous  to  the 
fire. 

Gerardin  reports,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Desfonlaines, 
that  a  similar  event  occurred  at  Versailles  when  an  old 
tower  was  pulled  down.  The  same  author  mentions  an- 
other fact  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  in  the 
"  Jardin  des  Plantes,"  and  which  confirms  the  statements 
already  made  of  the  power  which  some  seeds  possess  of 
retaining  this  vital  principle  for  a  considerable  time. 
"  In  rooting  up,  (says  lie)  some  years  ago,  in  the  garden 
of  plants,  an  old  tree,  the  species  of  which  could  not  be 
discovered,  a  circular  trench  was  made  by  throwing  aside 
the  earth  which  came  up  with  it.  It  was  remarked,  that 
in  this  earth  there  were  different  kinds  of  seeds  which 
were  well  preserved;  (they  had  no  doubt  been  there,  as 
it  were  in  a  depot,  since  the  time  when  the  hole  in  which 
the  tree  was  planted  had  been  filled  up  with  earth  in 
which  they  were  ;)  they  were  sown,  they  germinated, 
their  stems  were  developed,  and  they  produced  flowers 
and  fruit." 

Dr  Smith  also  states,  from  Mr  Fairbairn  of  Chelsea, 
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thai  tfequehtly  species  long  lost  have  been  recovered  by 
digging  deep  in  old  established  bouiiic  gai-dcns.  Huni- 
boicli  ascenaincd  the  toilowmg  curious  and  valuable 
fact  connected  with  germinuiion,  that  seeds,  which 
wouidnot  geriTiinalc  under  ordinary  circumstances,  very 
readily  did  so  after  immersion  ia  oxynuiriaac  acid  lor 
about  six  or  seven  hours.  As  this  acid  is  not  always  to 
be  had,  and  as  it  may  be  of  considerable,  importance  to 
the  practical  gardener,  we  shall  here  insert  the  formula 
recommended  by  him,  and  given  by  Willdenow,  for  its 
exiempoianeous  preparation.  A  cubic  inch,  or  about 
an  ounce  of  water,  a  tea-spoonful  of  common  muriatic 
acid  or  spirits  of  suit,  two  lea-spoonfuls  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  must  be  well  mixed  together,  and  the  seeds 
must  be  digested  in  this  mixiure  at  a  temperature  of 
from  18°  to  30"  Fahreidieit.  As  soon  as  the  corcle  ap- 
pears, it  is  proper  to  take  the  seeds  out,  and  to  sow  them 
in  earth.  Seeds  thrive  also  in  compressed  air,  in  ammo- 
nia ;  but  not  in  any  fluid  of  which  oxygen  is  not  a  con- 
stituent. 

Sonic  seeds  have  a  wonderful  power  of  preserving 
their  vital  principle  ;  while  others  lose  it  almost  imme- 
diately after  turning  ripe,  unless  planted.  Mr  Salisbu- 
ry has  established  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  seeds 
cannot  be  kept  too  warm,  provided  the  nature  of  the 
oily  juices  be  not  altered  by  it.  Gardeners  keep  melon 
and  cucumber  seeds  for  a  few  years,  when  they  wish  to 
diminish  the  luxuriance  of  their  plants,  and  to  obtain  a 
greater  profusion  of  blossoms  and  fruit.  That  this  ef- 
fect is  produced  is  unquestioned,  though  it  is  not  equal- 
ly certain  that  Dr  Darwin's  solution  of  it  is  correct. 
The  doctor  supposed,  that  the  cotyledons  receive  such 
injury  from  keeping,  that  they  lose  the  power  of  nou- 
rishing the  young  plant,  which  consequently  remains 
stunted  during  the  who.e  of  its  existence. 

Physiologists  have  remarked,  with  admiration,  that 
the  plumula  always  ascends,  and  that  the  rostcl  always 
descends.  This  curious  fact  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained; and  Dr  Darwin,  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and 
boldness,  supposed  that  the  rostel  is  chiefly  stimulated 
by  moisture,  and  the  plumula  by  air,  and  that  each  af- 
fected its  peculiar  stimulus.  Whether  that  be  the  true 
explanation  or  not  is  of  very  little  importance  ;  but  the 
fact  is  fully  established  by  the  experiments  of  Hunter, 
Duhamel,  and  Knight.  Dr  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  if 
soils  were  homogeneous,  all  roots  would  be  perfectly 
perpendicular.  When  the  rostel  has  made  some  pro- 
grees,  (which  it  seems  to  do,  not  by  the  expansion  of 
parts  already  formed,  but  by  the  gradual  addition  to  its 
extremity  of  a  fluid  which  is  transmitted  from  the  cor- 
cle, and  which  gradually  accumulates  at  that  extremity,) 
the  cotyledons  swell,  burst,  and  arc  carried  up  with  the 
ascending  stem,  and  for  a  lime  perform  the  functions  of 
leaves.  Such  is  the  general  process  in  dicotyledonous 
plants  :  it  is  different  in  the  monocotyledonous,  to  which 
grasses,  palms,  and  the  orchides  belong.  In  these 
plants  the  cotyledon  never  appears  above  ground,  so 
that  many  are  induced  to  believe  them  devoid  of  this  or- 
gan. Dr  Smith  is  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  old  division. 
We  confess  that  the  facts  stated  by  Willdenow  appear 
to  us  to  carry  considerable  weight. 

Scheele  long  ago  ascertained,  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  formed,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere disappeared,  during  the  germination  of  seeds. 

The  subsequent  experiments  of  Ingenhousz,  Gough, 
Cruikshank,  Saussure,  and  Ellis,  have  confirmed  those 
of  Scheele,  and  have  fully  established,  that  oxygen  gas, 


either  pure  or  in  the  state  of  atmospneiic  air,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  germination  of  seeds;  that  it  is  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  ;  and  iliat  the  carbonic  acid  is  equal  in 
bulk  to  the  oxygen  lost.  Mr  Ellis  has  very  properly 
pomted  out  the  absolute  necessiiy  for  keeping  in  mind 
the  difl'erence  of  the  action  which  takes  place  in  seeds 
without  germination,  and  that  with  germination  ;  in  the 
first  case  a  spontaneous  decomposition  induces  the  ef- 
fect; in  the  last,  it  is  the  result  of  a  living  action,  and  of 
a  subsequent  chemical  combination.  He  argues,  and  to 
us  his  arguments  apptar  satisfactory,  as  no  vessels  in 
the  seed  have  been  detected  propi;r  to  the  absorption  of 
gaseous  fluids,  and  as  there  is  a  parity  in  the  quantities 
of  the  oxygen  lost  and  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  iha:  it 
is  expedient,  at  least  until  farther  proof  of  the  contrary 
opinion  can  be  advanced,  to  conclude,  that  the  conver- 
sion takes  place  exteriorly  to  the  suijstance  of  the  seed, 
and,  consequently,  that  no  absorption  of  oxygen  ever 
happens. 

A  knowledge  of  these  various  facts,  as  well  as  of  the 
peculiar  habits  of  different  seeds,  may  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  practical  gardener,  panicularlv  to  him  who 
wishes  to  bring  the  vegetable  productions  of  every  part 
of  the  world  into  one  spot.  Various  schemes  have  been 
devised  for  effecting  this  ;  and  none  appears  to  us  better 
adapted  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  than  that  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Gerardin,  as  having  been  adopted  by  M. 
Thouin,  professor  of  the  cultivaiion  and  naturalization 
of  exotic  plants  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Pa- 
ris. The  principle  on  which  his  arrangement  is  found- 
ed, is  the  difl'erence  of  temperature  produced  by  different 
aspects,  and  by  a  proper  distribution  he  has  succeeded 
in  his  attempts.  The  details  of  the  scheme  are  given  by 
Gerardin,  in  the  lslvo\. oihis  Jissaide  P/njshlogie  Vege- 
t(!lc,X.o  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer. 

Besides  the  seed  itself,  there  are  some  appendages, 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  account  (Parti. 
Sect.  ii.  Art.  2.) 

To  this  class  belongs  the  arillus,  which  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  seeds,  and  appears  destined  to 
protect  them.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  this  term;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it 
requires  no  small  share  of  discrimination  to  detect  the 
minute  circumstances  which  fix  the  character.  Dr 
Smith  has  made  some  valuable,  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  his  Introduction  to  Botany. 

The  pappus  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  3.)  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  transport  the  seeds  to  which  it  is  attached,  to 
situations  distant  from  their  native  spot. 

The  uses  of  the  tail  and  tuft  seem  to  be  analogous  to 
those  of  the  pappus.  Those  of  the  beak,  crest,  and  ribs, 
are  not  so  evident. 

Sect.  II.     The  Root. 

The  root  may  be  considered  the  first  complete  part 
of  any  vegetable  production.  We  sha-''  trace  it  from 
the  state  of  the  radicle  to  the  period  o.*"its  greatest  per- 
fection. 

The  root  varies  in  different  plan«i  both  in  point  of  ex- 
ternal character,  and  in  the  per-^d  of  duration,  (Part  I. 
Sect.  ii.  Art.  4.)  The  roots  o-''those  plants  that  live  only 
one  year  are  called  annual .  of  this  kind  is  barley  :  The 
term  biennial  is  applied  to  such  as  arc  produced  in  one 
year,  and  do  not  flower  and  bear  fruit  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  as  is  the  case  in  common  wheat :  And  those 
are  called  /lerennial,  that  live  an4  blossom  for  many 
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successLvc  years,  svicli  as  trees  and  many  licrbaceous 
plants.  The  term  biennial  is  also  apiilied  to  any  plant 
that  is  produced  in  one  year,  and  (lowers  in  another, 
provided  that  it  only  flowers  once.  "  This,"  says  Dr 
Smith,  "  is  often  the  case  wiih  the  Lnvatera  arborca,  or 
tree  mallow,  and  some  other  plants,  especially  when 
growing  out  ol' their  natural  soil  or  situation.  Linnreus," 
he  adds,  "  justly  observes,  that  however  hardy,  with 
respect  to  cold,  such  plants  may  prove  before  they  blos- 
som, they  perish  at  the  first  appioach  of  the  succeeding 
winter;  nor  can  any  artificial  heat  preserve  them." 
This  phenomenon,  with  great  probability,  the  Doctor 
refers  to  the  "  exhaustion  of  their  vital  energy  by  flow- 
ering." It  is  a  singular,  but,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
fectly wtll  asceriained  fact,  that  many  perennial  plants, 
natives  of  warm  countries,  become  annual,  when  intro- 
duced into  colder  climates,  as  the  7>o/ueole!im,  or  gar- 
tlen  Mtslurlium.  The  fibrous  radicles,  (Part  I.  Sect. 
ii.  Alt.  4.)  which  only  are  called  roots  by  physiologists, 
are  in  every  case  annual;  a  circumstance  particularly  to 
be  attended  to  in  transplanting.  The  winter  season  is 
the  most  suitable  to  this  operation,  because  at  that  time 
the  fibres  arc  cither  dead  or  torpid,  and  the  whole  vital 
powers  of  the  plant  are  dormant;  the  separation  of  the 
radicles,  therefore,  cannot  be  injurious  ;  but  as  soon  as 
young  radicles  put  forth,  the  plant  cannot  be  removed 
without  irremediable  injury.  Very  young  annual  plants 
may  bear  it,  if  liieir  leaves  be  kept  well  moistened,  as 
they  form  radicles  with  remarkable  facility. 

Grew,  to  whom  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology 
is  probably  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  individual, 
gave  the  first  accurate  account  of  the  structure  of  roots  ; 
and  although  his  solutions  of  the  various  phenomena  do 
not  always  appear  correct,  yet  his  accuracy  is  uniform, 
and  no  erroneous  details  have  been  detected  by  those 
who  have  followed  his  footsteps.  As  far  as  we  know, 
there  has  yet  been  no  minute  anatomical  description  yet 
given  of  the  radicle,  it  being  generally  supposed  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  cellular  substance  and  vessels.  Mr  Knight 
has  not  long  ago  thrown  out  the  idea,  that  the  rostel  is 
merely  a  pi-cliniinai-y  organ,  at  the  end  of  which  the  ra- 
dicle is  formed,  while  its  own  growth  is  carried  on  by 
the  increased  size  of  parts  already  formed.  The  radicle 
and  root,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  same  intelligent  and  accurate  philosopher, 
are  formed  by  successive  additions  made  to  their  extre- 
mities, and  consist  merely  of  cellular  substance,  in 
which  certain  vessels  are  gradually  formed  and  per- 
fected. When  the  root  has  arrived  at  its  perfect  state, 
it  consists  of  those  parts  which  are  obvious  and  sepa- 
rable, and  of  a  more  minute  structure,  requiring  close 
examination.  The  distinct  parts  are  the  rfiidermi^  or  cu- 
ticle, the  outer  bark,  the  inner  bark  or  liber,  the  albur- 
num oi  soft  wood,  the  wood,  and  the  pith. 

All  pla-nis,  as  well  ns  animals,  are  covered  with  a  de- 
licate mem'iiane,  which  is  called  the  cuticle  or  efiidcr- 
mis  ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  external  coats 
of  the  cellular  membrane.  In  both  cases  it  serves  to 
protect  the  more  Jelicate  vessels,  as  well  as  to  transmit 
freely,  by  means  of  its  pores,  any  exiialed  fluid.  The 
analogy  between  the  cuticle  of  plants  and  animals  is 
very  striking,  and  may  i^.  traced  through  a  vast  variety 
of  ramifications.  It  is  saiO..  and  we  believe  correctly, 
that  "  the  cuticle  admits  of  ihe  passage  of  fluids  from 
within,  as  well  as  from  without  •,  but  in  a  due  and  de- 
finite proportion   in  every  plant."    Light  probably  acts 


through  the  cuticle  of  such  parts  of  vegetables  as  are 
exposed,  as  it  is  a  transparent  membrane. 

Similar  to  the  Jittc  mucosum  of  animals  is  the  cellular 
integument,  or  the  1^7ivel(j)i/ie  celltilaire  of  Duhamel, 
and  Tiiisu  lurbace  of  Mirbel,  which  lies  iinmediately 
below  the  cuticle.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its 
functions.  Duhainel  supposed  that  the  epidermis  was 
formed  by  this  pulpy  subsance;  but  Dr  Smith  has 
shewn  this  to  be  improbable,  as  it  always  exfoliates 
when  the  outer  covering  has  been  destroyed.  Very  lit- 
tle attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  organ,  al- 
though it  is  nearly  universal.  Some  of  the  most  curi- 
ous facts  relative  to  it  will  come  under  the  Section  on 
Leaves, 

The  bark  or  Cortex  lies  immediately  below  the  cel- 
lular integument,  and  varies  in  the  number  of  its  layers 
according  to  the  age  of  the  plant.  Thus,  it  consists  of 
only  one  layer  in  a  plant  of  one  year  old,  of  two  in  one 
of  two  years  old,  and  so  on.  The  innermost  layer  per- 
forms some  of  the  most  important  vital  fiiiiclions,  and 
is  called  liber,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  Whenever  a  new  layer  is  formed, 
the  liber  of  the  preceding  year  becomes  a  lifeless  en- 
velope, and  is  pushed  outwards  with  the  cellular  in- 
tegument. For  a  certain  time,  it  appears  tliat  the  older 
layers  cany  on  some  of  the  operations  of  the  vegetable 
economy.  The  bark  contains  innum.crable  fine  woody 
fibres,  which  distinguish  it  very  essentially  from  the 
parts  already  described.  In  some  plants,  the  intersec- 
tion by  means  of  the  woody  fibres  gives  it  a  singular 
and  beautiful  appearance  :  tlius,  in  a  plant  of  the  Meze- 
reon  family,  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  the  bark  may  be 
separated  into  the  form  of  very  delicate  lace.  In  some 
other  trees,  again,  this  structure  is  not  discernible ; 
while  in  others  it  may  be  seen,  if  the  bark  be  exposed 
for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Of  this  last 
we  have  a  very  good  example  in  oak  bark,  which,  after 
considerable  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  se- 
parates into  thin  layers,  somewhat  resembling  the  lace- 
bark  of  Jamaica.  The  bark  of  many  roots  is  remarkably 
thick  ;  as  in  the  carrot,  the  whole  of  the  red  part  of 
which  is  bai'ft :  in  the  parsnep  and  turnip  it  is  also  very 
distinct,  particularly  so  in  the  former. 

The  part  next  to  the  bark  is  the  wood  ;  and  although 
there  are  many  roots  which  have  no  wood,  yet  as  there 
are  others  that  are  chiefly  composed  of  it,  we  shall  here 
describe  its  characters,  and  afterwards  mark  the  ex- 
ceptions. The  wood  consists  of  concentric  layers,  which 
in  most  trees  is  remarkably  distinct.  These  layers  are 
hardest  near  to  the  pith,  and  constitute  the  true  wood. 
When  not  quite  hard,  and  of  a  different  colour  from  the 
interna!  part,  it  is  called  the  alburnum  by  philosophers, 
and  the  sap,  or  sap  wood  by  workmen.  This  alburnum, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Mr  Knight,  appears  to 
be  generated  by  the  action  of  the  cortical  vessels,  and 
perforins  important  functions  in  the  vegetable  economy, 
as  will  be  more  fully  detailed  hereafter.  The  experi- 
ments of  Duhamel  generally  confirm  this  opinion.  Dif- 
ferent woods  exhibit  considerable  variety  as  to  hard- 
ness, as  well  as  to  thickness:  in  many  trees,  indeed, 
one  side  of  the  layers  is  so  much  broader  than  the  other, 
that  the  medulla  or  pith  is  not  placed  in  the  common 
centre  of  the  root.  The  tenacity  of  tlie  wood  is  owing 
to  innumerable  vessels,  such  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed, that  pass  from  one  part  to  another  ;  in  general, 
they  have  a  longitudinal  direction.     These  vessels  per- 
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fyi'm  several  functions,  which  also  shall  be  discussed 
hercaltcr.  The  cellular  subsiance  binds  ihc  whole 
firmly  together.  The  colour  of  the  wood  differs  very 
considerably  in  different  plants:  this  we  have  strikingly 
illustrated  in  two  familiar  examples,  the  oak  and  the 
ebonv  ;  in  the  former  of  these  it  is  brown,  in  the  latter 
black. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  each  of  these  concentric 
layers  is  the  production  of  one  year  ;  and  this  opinion 
derived  much  wei;^ht  from  the  authority  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  hard  exterior  layer  is  formed  by 
the  cold  of  winter;  so  far,  indeed,  has  this  opinion  been 
conied,  that  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  date  of  par- 
ticularly severe  winters  may  be  ascertained  by  the  par- 
ticular hardness  of  the  layers  formed  during  them : 
some  have  gone  still  farther,  and  add,  thai  the  northern 
side  of  a  tret  may  be  known  by  the  same  means-  Du- 
hamel,  Mirbel,  and  Gerardin  contend  against  this  doc- 
trine. The  former  states,  that  a  tree  sometimes  Avill 
not  form  a  single  layer  for  a  whole  year,  while  at  other 
times  it  will  form  a  veiy  considerable  number.  Dr 
Smith  does  not  consider  the  facts  adduced  by  the 
French  physiologists  sufficiently  strong  to  subvert  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  opinion  ;  and  he  adduces  the  uni- 
form appearance  of  the  wood  of  tropical  trees,  and  of 
evergreens,  in  support  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  rea- 
dily admits,  that  Duhamcl  has  most  completely  ex- 
ploded the  belief  of  the  influence  of  a  northern  aspect 
already  mentioned.  The  occasional  deviations  from  a 
uniform  thickness  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
the  organs  of  the  thickest  side  to  be  more  perfect  than 
the  others.  This  is  probably  the  cause  ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis. 

The  manner  in  which  this  substance  is  formed  has 
been  long  a  fertile  source  of  contention  to  physiolo- 
gists. Grew  and  Malpighi  supposed  it  to  be  formed 
from  the  bark,  and  Dr  Smith  adopts  this  opinion.  Males 
supposed  that  a  new  external  layer  was  annually  form- 
ed by  the  wood  itself.  Linnjeus  taught  that  the  pith 
secreted  annually  a  new  internal  layer.  Mirbel  has 
given  some  amusing  observations  on  it.  Duisamel  as- 
certained, by  making  an  incision  into  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
and  by  introducing  pieces  of  tinfoil  beneath  it,  that, 
after  some  years,  the  new  wood  is  exterior  to  t!ie  tin- 
foil. Dr  Smith  has  seen  the  original  specimens  in  the 
Museum  at  Paris. 

Dr  Smith  records  another  experiment  made  by  Dr 
John  Hope,  the  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univt-j- 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  which  decidedly  supporto  tnose  of 
Duhamel.  We  shall  give  the  account  in  Dr  Smith's 
own  words.  "  The  bark  nf  a  willow  tree,  tliree  or  four 
years  old,  was  carefully  cut  through  longi'.udinully  on 
one  side  for  the  length  of  several  inches,  so  that  it 
might  be  slipped  aside  from  the  wood  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  the  two  ends  being  undisturbed.  The 
edges  of  the  bark  were  then  united  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, the  wood  covered  up  from  the  air,  and  the  whole 
bound  up  to  secure  it  from  external  injury.  After  a 
few  years  the  branch  was  cut  through  transversely. 
The  cylinder  of  bark  was  found  lined  wiih  layers  of 
new  wood,  whose  number  added  to  those  in  the  wood 
from  which  it  had  been  stripped,  made  up  the  number 
of  rings  in  the  branch  above  and  below  the  experi- 
ment." 

The  result  of  all  the  experiments  made  by  Duhamel 
confirm  the  facts  stated.  The  exception  which  he  gives 
of  the  bark  being  produced  by  the  wood  is  solitary,  and 


in  some  respects  objectionable.  The  following  is  the 
experiment  alluded  to.  On  taking  off  the  bark  of  a 
cherry  stock,  he  observed  a  number  of  small  gelatinous 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  which  were  followed 
by  a  new  bark,  and  by  a  layer  of  new  wood;  whence 
Mirbel  concludes,  that  the'  latter  is  actually  derived 
Ironi  the  alburnum  and  wood,  wMiich  first  produces  the 
Cambium  of  Duhamel,  or  the  gelatinous  matter  already 
noticed.  So  that  there  is  a  regular  circle  of  operations, 
the  first  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Perliaps 
the  safest  conclusion  that  can  be  deduced  will  be,  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  nature  of  which  is 
completely  concealed  from  us,  the  wood  does  form  bark. 
It  still  remains  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
ordinary  process  of  nature  :  we  confess  that  it  docs  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  so. 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  parts  which  have  been  just 
described,  is  the  pith,  or  medulla,  which  is  a  light, 
spongy,  soft  substance  :  in  roots  it  is  generally  lole- 
rabiy  firm  and  juicy,  and  of  a  pale  green  or  yellowish 
colour.  Its  density  and  thickness,  and  other  properties, 
vary  considerably  in  different  plants,  and  even  in  the 
same  plants  at  different  seasons.  It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  vessels.  Its  supposed  uses  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  physiologists  that  have  attempted  to 
discover  them.  Duhamel  considered  it  of  no  import- 
ance, except  in  so  far  as  it  combined  the  various  parts 
of  the  plant.  Linnseus,  as  we  have  already  stated,  taught 
that  it  produced  the  wood,  and,  indeed,  he  considered 
it  the  source  of  ail  the  energy  of  vegetation.  Mr  Knight 
thinks  that  the  pith  supplies  moisture  to  the  plant  when 
required.  Mirbel  says  that  it  contains  vessels.  Dr 
Sniith  is  inclined  to  consider  it  analoirous  to  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  analogy  is, 
however,  very  imperfect,  for  air  Knight  found  that  a 
branch  rnight  be  deprived  of  the  pith  without  sustain- 
ing any  inju;  y. 

When  the   different  parts  already  described  are  ex- 
amined, their  particular  structure  is  found  to  be  singu- 
lar and  beautiful.     We  shall  first  detail  the  result  of  M. 
Mirbel's  examhiation,  which  may  be  considered  as  con- 
taining the  general  features  of  the  vegetable  structure  ; 
and  we  shall  then  give  the  valuable  observations  of  Mr 
Knight  and  others,  which  afford  a  vr^^vc  continuous  view 
of  the  subject.     Mirbel  flooo.ioes  the  vegetable  system 
as  composed   of  o^nular   substance,  and  tubes,  (Tissu 
c,/'"'"'^',  °"<1    Tisiu  tubularre,)  and   these   he    depicts 
with  much  minuteness.  His  own  description  of  the  cel- 
lular substance  is  so  clear,  that  we  shall,  without  hesi- 
tation, avail  ourselves  of  it.     "  Ce  ne  sont  point  des  pe- 
tites  outres  ou  utricules,  comme  le  disentia  plupartdes 
auicurs,  ce'sf  ur.e  membrane  qui  se  dedoubk  '■.n  gucUjue 
sone,  pour   former   des   vuides  conti^us   les    uns   aux 
autres.     Dans  les  parties  ou   ces  cellules  n'cprouvent 
ancune   pression   entrangere,  elles    sont    toutes   egale- 
ment  dilateci,  leurs   coupes  transversales  et  vcrticalcs 
presentent  des  hexagones  serablables  aux  alveoles,  des 
abeilles  ;  chaquc  cote  de  ces  figures  geometriques  sont 
communs  a  deux  cellules,  et  tout  le  tissu  est  d'une  re- 
gularile   admirable,  mais   lorsqu'   une    force  etrangere 
comprime  le  tissu,  les  hexagones  se  dcforment  et  font 
place  quelquefois  a  des  parallelogrammes  plus  ou  moins 
alonges.     Les  parois   membraneuses  des  cellules  sont 
tres  minces  et   sans  couleur;  elles  sont  transparentes 
comme   le   verre  ;  leur  organisation   est  si  delice,  que 
les  microscopes  les  plus  forts  ne  peuvent  la  faire  aper- 
^evoir.     Elles  sont  ordinairement    criblces,  des  pores 
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clout  rouvcrluvc  n'a  ccrtaineiticiil  pas  b  tfois-cenucme 
partic  d'une  ligne,  ccs  pores  soiU  boi-des  de  pctits  bour- 
iclets  ir.egaux  et  glaiululeux,  qui  interccpteiu  la  lumi- 
cre  et  la  refractcnt  avcc  tbice  lors(iu'ils  en  resolvent 
les  ravons.  Le  lissu  cellulairc  est  spont^icux,  elastiquc 
sans  coubistance  ;  plongc  dans  eau,  il  s'allci'c,  ct  mcmc 
sc  dciruit  en  pen  dc  lenis  ;  il  sc  reduit  alors  en  unc 
cspcce  de  mvicilagc.  Les  pores  etablisent  la  commu- 
nicalion  d'liiic  ccliulc  a  une  aiuiv,  et  servent  a  la  trans- 
iiision  lies  sues,  qui  est  extiemenient  Icnte  dans  le  lissu. 
Jc  dois  niiimc  observer  qu'il  n'cst  pas  conducleur  dcs 
r.nidcs  repandus  dans  le  vegetal,  et  qu'il  nc  proJuit  ricii 
par  lui  nicnic." 

In  the  early  period  of  vegetable  life,  the  cellular  net- 
work forms  a'number  of  lacunx,  which,  when  more  ma- 
tured, become  a  regular  series  of  vessels,  which  have 
been  described  with  great  care  by  M.  Mirbel.  Of 
course,  these  tubular  vessels  exist  in  the  root,  where 
they  may  be  perceived  by  making  a  transverse  section 
of  it.  They  differ  in  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledo- 
nous plants  :  in  the  former  they  are  always  found  in  the 
middle  of  woody  fibres,  or  compose  the  greater  part  of 
them  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  they  appear  to  be  dispersed 
at  random  throughout  the  wood.  Sometimes  they  form 
regular  groupes,  at  other  times  they  are  arranged  in 
concentric  belts ;  and  they  are  particularly  abundant 
around  the  pith.  They  pass  from  the  main  trunk  of  the 
root  to  all  the  fibres  and  appendages,  and  occasionally 
form  medullary  rays. 

Mirbel  describes  four  kinds  of  the?x  large  tubes,  1- 
The  simple.  2.  The  pnro;is.  3.  The  false  air  vessels. 
4.  Air  vessels.     (Plate  LXXI.) 

The  first  are  merely  continuous  tubes,  which  com- 
moi'ly  contain  those  resinous  and  oily  juices  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  "  Jiro/icr  Juices."  This  kind 
is  most  remarkable  in  green  plants,  as  in  the  Eufihor- 
bix,  in  Peri/iloca,  and  in  all  plants  containing  very  den»e 
fluids.     They  are  most  distinct  in  the  bark. 

The  coats  of  the  second  are  penetrated  by  small  holes, 
arranged  in  reguLir  parallel  series  around  it.  The  use 
of  this  species  is  not  so  wtll  understood.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  hard  woods,  such  as  the  oak. 

The  false  air  vessels  are  tubes  transversely  cut  by  pa- 
rallel fissures,  wl>lcl>  cive  it  the  appearance  of  having 
been  formed  by  a  scries  t>r  vincrs  placed  above  each 
other,  although  in  reality,  they  cannot  Uo  separated  from 
each  othci-.  These  tubes  are  destined  to  pciro»r.v  tUo 
same  functions  with  the  porous  tubes.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  vine,  the  substance  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely porous. 

The  air  vessels,  which  appears  to  be  an  improper 
name,  resemble  the  tracheae  of  insects.  The  first  are 
formed  by  the  turnings  of  fibres  from  right  to  left. 
■Mirbel  declares  that  he  never  could  discover  from  a 
transverse  section  any  opening  of  a  tube  ;  but  that  oc- 
casionally an  ellipse,  or  the  union  of  two  fibres  by 
means  of  a  membrane,  were  sufficiently  distinct.  This 
same  author  denies  the  assertions  of  Malpighi  and 
Reichel,  respecting  the  existence  of  strictures  in  the 
trachea;,  and  ascribes  their  error  to  optical  deception. 
They  are  chiefly  found  around  the  pith,  and  in  the  softer 
parts  of  the  vegetable.  A  very  simple  experiment  will 
exhibit  this  organ  with  great  distinctness.  Take  a 
young  branch  of  any  tree,  and  twist  it,  and  break  it  par- 
tially across,  the  spiral  parts  of  the  tracheae  will  then  be 
unrolled,  and  will  be  very  evident.  They  will  resume 
-.heir  natural  appearance  when  the  two  ends  arc  brought 


together,  so  that  tlicy  may  be  allowed  to  contract.  Thi* 
contraction  is  extremely  well  seen  in  leaves  and  their" 
foot-sljlks,  except  in  those  of  the  Butomus  umbellatus. 
wliich  never  contract.  They  serve  also  to  convey  nu- 
tritious juices  to  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  tubes,  there  are  some  whicli 
Mirbel  calls  the  small  tubes,  which  are  formed  by  the 
membranes  of  the  cellular  net-work.  They  appear  to 
regulate  the  density  of  the  wood  ;  for  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  number  that  exist  in  it,  will  the 
wood  be  hard  or  soft.  They  commonly  contain  colour- 
less and  limped  juices,  and  occasionally  those  that  are 
coloured  and  thick.  Exampks  of  each  of  these  are  to 
be  had  in  the  vine  and  in  the  pine. 

Such  is  the  result  of  M.  Mirbel's  examination  of  the 
particular  structure  of  the  wliole  vegetable.  Much 
more  has  been  done  in  this  country;  for  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  tubes  and  cells  has  not  been  ascertained  with- 
out ulterior  views.  We  shall  tlitrefore  now  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  more  particular  detail. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  certain  fluids  exist  in 
plants  ;  and  that  these  fluids  are  conveyed  from  one  part 
to  another,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  seems  also 
to  be  perfectly  ascertained.  This  fluid  is  called  the  sap, 
and  it  is  observed  to  flow  most  freely  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  ;  an  experiment,  illustrative  of  this 
fact,  is  easily  made  on  the  vine.  From  this  fluid,  the 
various  vegetable  matters,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  acids, 
and  others,  are  formed  :  it  may  therefore  be  consider- 
ed analagous  to  the  blood  of  animals.  Our  present  bu- 
siness is  to  trace  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  ves- 
sels through  which  it  passes,  and  then  to  describe  the 
whole  of  the  circulating  system.  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  has  appeared  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  only  vei'y 
lately  that  accurate  notions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting it.  Malpighi  and  Grew  considered  the  woody 
fibre  which  composes  the  great  body  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  the  sap  vessels  ;  and  they  employed  many 
plausible  arguments  in  support  of  their  opinions  :  the 
number,  strength,  uniformity,  and  universal  distribu- 
tion even  in  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  plants,  were 
all  urged  ;  and  altliough  no  tubular  structure  could  be 
discovered,  they  were  considered  as  the  only  vessels, 
because  no  others  could  be  detected,  and  it  was  certain 
that  a  circulation  was  carried  on.  Duhamel  adopted 
this  opinion  ;  but  Tournefort  finding  the  above  difficulty 
press  much  upon  him,  resorted  to  the  very  singular 
Uicox-y,  that  the  fluids  were  conveyed  through  the  plant, 
by  a  simplt  capillary  attraction.  Darwin,  in  his  Plnj- 
t(,logia,  seems  to  huvo  Riven  the  first  hint  of  the  opi- 
nion, which  Mr  Knight  has  confirmed  by  a  series  of  in- 
genious experiments,  conducted  with  his  wonted  accu- 
racy and  fidelity.  By  breaking  gently  a  twig  of  a  young 
tree,  and  by  separating  the  two  parts,  the  vessels  will  be 
observed  to  connect  the  broken  extremities  even  by  the 
naked  eye.  These  vessels  are  called,  by  Willdenow,  the 
adducent  vessels,  {yasa  adducentia,)  and  by  Mr  Knight, 
the  central  vessels.  They  are  also  the  tracheae  or  air 
vessels  of  Mirbel  and  others.  They  have  a  spiral  form, 
and  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  on  the  bark,  nor  do 
they  appear  at  the  more  advanced  stage  of  a  branch  in 
which  they  formerly  abounded,  for  they  become  woody 
when  the  parts  grow  older.  Besides  the  central  ves- 
sels, Mr  Knight  has  described  another  set  that  traverse 
the  alburnum,  whence  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  alburnous.  Through  them  the  sap  also  as- 
cends ;  for  the  destruction  of  a  circle  of  bark  does  not 
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prevent  the  formation  of  buds  and  leaves;  "  but,"  says 
Mr  Knight,  "  the  alburnous  vessels  appear  to  be  also 
capable  of  an  inverted  action,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  existence  of  the  plant.  The  cor- 
tical vessels  of  Mr  Knight,  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered the  same  with  the  -uasa  rcduceniia  oi  NV'illde- 
now,  (although  they  are  said  to  perform  the  same  func- 
tion,) exist  in  the  bark,  and  serve  to  reconvey  the  cir- 
culating sap  to  the  root.  It  is  suspected,  that  there 
may  be  two  sets  of  these  vessels,  one  which  nourishes 
the  bark,  and  another  that  secretes  particular  fluids  in 
the  bark.  Lymphatic  vessels  have  also  been  describ- 
ed ;  but  we  have  met  with  no  satisfactory  account  of 
them. 

The  functions  of  the  vessels  of  plants  have  been  as 
variously  described  as  the  organs  themselves.  ISIalpi- 
ghi  supposed  mem  to  be  air  vessels;  Grew  declares, 
that  they  sometimes  contained  moisture  ;  and  Duhamel 
suspected  toat  they  contained  "  highly  rarefied  sap." 
Tne  experiments  already  alluded  to  of  Darwin  and 
Knight,  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  determined  their 
Uses.  The  former  placed  twigs  of  the  common  fig  tree 
into  a  decoction  of  madder,  and  on  taking  them  out  after 
some  hours  immersion,  and  cutting  them  across,  the 
colourea  fluid  was  found  to  have  ascended  into  each 
branch,  and  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels  formed  a  circle 
of  red  dots  around  the  pitli,  and  these  vessels  again 
were  surrounded  by  other  vessels  containing  the  milky 
juice,  so  very  remarkable  in  the  fig  tree.  The  latter 
(Mr  Knight,)  made  similar  experiments  with  cuttings 
of  the  horse  chesnut,  and  of  the  apple  tree,  with  an  in- 
fusion in  water  of  very  black  grapes.  The  result  cor- 
responded with  those  of  Darwin.  He,  however,  pur- 
sued the  investigation  still  further,  and  traced  the  lluid 
kilo  the  leaves  ;  and  durnig  the  whole  course  it  did  not 
give  the  slightest  tinge  to  the  bark,  nor  to  the  sap  be- 
tween it  and  the  wood.  Tiie  pith  was  very  slightly,  if 
at  all  affected.  The  radicles  are  probably  elongations 
of  these  vessels,  which  absorb  the  proper  fluids  from 
the  earth,  and  convey  it  into  the  body  of  tne  root,  where 
it  becomes  sap  by  some  process  which  we  cannot  deve- 
lope  ;  it  is  then  conveyed  to  the  stem  and  leaves,  where 
certain  other  changes  take  place,  that  are  to  be  here- 
after noticed.  The  functions  of  the  alburnous  vessels 
appear  to  be  twofold,  according  to  the  views  of  Knight. 
At  one  period,  they  convey  sap  to  the  leaves  in  common 
with  the  central  vessels:  and  during  the  winter,  they 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  which, 
having  undergone  certain  changes  in  the  leaves,  arc 
there  deposited  until  the  approach  of  spring,  when  they 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  those  new  parts  which 
are  necessary  for  the  living  action  of  the  vegetable. 

The  cortical  vessels  seem  to  carry  the  sap  back  to 
the  roots  through  the  bark,  and,  in  its  course,  it  pos- 
sibly forms  Jllburnum,  or  at  least  furnishes  the  mate- 
rials. All  this,  however,  is  a  mere  probability,  as  we 
know  very  little  with  certair,ty  connected  with  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means  the  sap  is 
propelled  through  the  vessels:  the  agitation  of  the 
winds,  the  form  of  the  vessels,  the  action  of  heat,  the 
pressure  of  certain  plates,  called  silver  grain,  in  the 
oak,  are  all  supposed  to  contribute  to  this  end  ;  and 
very  possibly  tliey  do  this  to  a  certain  extent.  We  con- 
fess, however,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  our  minds 
adequate  causes.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  as- 
certain how  the  function  is  performed  ;  but  our  know- 
ledge of  facts  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  it  is  impossible 
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to  frame  evet>  a  reasonable  hypothesis  on  the  subject 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  physics,  men 
are  too  prone  to-  step  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
their  actual  knowledge  should  confine  them. 

Lacuna:  are  said  by  Mirbcl  to  exist  in  vegetables: 
he  adds,  that  they  are  foimed  by  the  laceration  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  that  they  pre- 
vail chiefly  in  water  plants,  v,  here  they  seem  to  promote 
vigour  by  diminishing  the  quantities  of  absorbed  fluid, 
and  thus  enabling  the  vessels  lo  perform  their  functions 
with  better  effect.  These  organs  are  very  well  seen  in 
tlie  genus  Potamogcton. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  glands  exist  in  roots, 
or  in  any  part  of  a  plant,  observation  not  having  hither- 
to detected  them.  Tiie  functions,  however,  which  go 
on  in  vegetables,  render  their  existence  highly  pro- 
bable. M.  Mirbel  has  seen  in  the  stem  of  the  My- 
rio/ihyllum,  some  small  fleshy  bodies,  which  may  be 
glands. 

Pores  penetrate  the  membranes,  and  seem  to  carry 
on,  or  at  least  to  promote,  evaporation  and  absorption. 

It  appears  from  the  pi'eceding  detail,  that  the  vas- 
cular system  of  plants  is  annual,  which,  of  course,  ex- 
tends to  the  roots  as  well  as  to  every  other  part.  New 
vessels  appear  to  be  annually  formed,  and  to  be  coeval 
with  the  pans  that  they  are  destined  to  nourish  and 
support.  How  this  is  performed,  it  is  most  improbable 
that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  develope.  Hereafter  we 
may  discuss  more  fully  all  the  general  facts  and  deduc- 
tions which  are  connected  with  this  most  interesting, 
though  imperfectly  understood,  branch  of  our  subject.- 
The  preceding  details  refer,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
exclusively  to  those  roots  which  Wilklenow  calls  rhizo- 
matoiis.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  briefly,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  structure  of  other  roots,  which  are 
perhaps  of  more  importance,  on  account  of  their  vari- 
ous economical  uses.  The  principal  roots  that  we  may 
consider  exceptions-to  the  perfect  structure,  are  the 
following, — the  tuberous  and  the  bulbous.  (Part.  I.  Sect, 
ii.  Art.  4.) 

Of  each  of  these  there  are  several  varieties  ;  *nd  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  detail  the  peculiarities  of  the  most 
perfect  of  each,  as  we  have  done  in  the  rhizomaious 
root;  and  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  mention  the  tuber. 
Tne  knobs  of  which  this  root  is  composed,  are  reser- 
voirs of  sap,  and  of  vital  enerf;y.  According  to  Mr 
Knight's  experiments,  they  are  formed  l)y  sap  descend- 
ing through  the  cortical  vessels  ;  and  from  some  fur- 
ther experiments,  tlie  same  gentleman  has  been  led  to 
consider  the  tuber  as  performing  functions  similar  to 
those  of  the  .ilburmim  of  branches,  except  that  it  re- 
tains life  with  greater  tenacity.  The  runners  from  the 
tuber  which  rise,  are  analogous  to  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
and  will  perlorm  the  same  functions.  Tuberous  roots 
are,  in  general,  ])ropagated  with  remarkable  ease.  In 
some  instances  where  there  ai'e  several  of  them,  one  of 
the  knobs  produces  the  herb  and  flowers  of  the  present 
year,  the  next  performs  the  same  office  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  while  a  third  is  formed  to  carry  on  a  similar 
operation  in  the  third  year.  The  root  of  the  Saiyrium 
albiclum  consists  of  three  pairs  of  tapering  knobs,  which 
flower  in  succession.  Dr  Smith  refutes  tl'.e  usual  belief, 
that  all  the  plants  of  the  orc/iix  tribe,  which  have  bien- 
nial roots,  cannot  be  transpl  int''d.  as  he  has  seen  seve- 
ral of  them  undertjo  removal  when  in  full  flower,  wi:h- 
out  the  least  injury.  The  failure  in  tiie  •'i.'tt/riu'n  a:bt- 
duni  is  well  explained  by  the  same  gentleman,  by  the 
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fact,  that  one  of  its  three  pairs  of  knobs  is  always  in  a 
state  of  activity. 

Bulbs  have  been  already  defined,  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art. 
4.)  Their  functions  are  precisely  tlic  same  with  those 
of  tuberous  roots.  Tlie  radicles  wliich  they  send  out, 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  sap,  which  descends 
fiom  it.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  some  bulbous  roots 
change  tlieir  characters  completely,  when  removed  from 
the  situation  in  wiiich  it  is  evident  that  nature  designed 
them  to  thrive.  In  general,  they  inhabit  dry,  sandy 
soils,  as  their  structure  eminently  fits  them  for  resisting 
drought.  The  converse  ol  this  also  happens  :  Thus  the 
Plitcum  firatcnse  has  a  fibrous  root  wlien  growing  in 
wet,  marshy  ground,  but  on  being  removed  to  a  dry  si- 
tuation, it  acquires  bulbs,  and  becomes  the  Phteiun  no- 
dosum. Ur  Smith  mentions  the  same  fact  with  regard 
to  the  Alrjpecurits  gcnicui'atus.  These  are  not  merely 
curious,  but,  if  properly  followed  up,  may  be  most  im- 
portant facts  for  the  cultivator. 

All  the  varieties  of  roots  arc  adapted  to  their  native 
soils,  and  need  no  particular  explanation.  We  may 
here  mention  histar  omnium,  that  the  roots  of  some  pa- 
rasitical plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  li/iidendriim,  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  so  that  they  are  not  only  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  nourishing  plant,  but  are  also  capable  of  de- 
riving a  larger  supply  of  nutritive  matter.  All  roots  do 
not  derive  their  support  from  the  earth,  as  those  of  pa- 
rasitic plants  and  of  algae.  Of  the  former,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  £/iidendrumJ!os  acris,  which  Loureiro 
saw  in  India,  vegetating  for  several  years  hanging  from 
the  ceiling.  Although  it  has  been  found,  that  seeds 
(Part  II.  Sect,  i.)  will  germinate  in  almost  any  mate- 
rial, to  which  heat,  moisture,  and  air  can  be  added,  yet 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  they  will  thrive  better  in  some 
situations  than  in  others  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
the  roots  will  move  from  an  unfavourable  to  a  favourable 
.-lOil,  should  they  be  planted  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  latter.  Mr  Knight  has  lately  made  some  interest- 
ing experiments  on  this  subject.  He  planted  parsncps 
and  carrots  in  a  poor  gravelly  soil,  above  a  rich  loam  : 
the  radicles  of  all  penetrated  to  the  latter,  and  fixed 
themselves  eighteen  inches  below  its  surface.  Willdc- 
now  mentions  this  sclcclive  property,  if  it  may  be  so 
called  for  the  want  of  a  better  expression,  in  a  straw- 
berry plant,  which  being  placed  in  the  only  sterile  spot 
of  a  garden,  sent  forth  innumerable  stalks  and  roots  to 
the  more  fertile  surrounding  ground. 

It  is  a  fact  fatniliar  to  every  one  that  has  traversed 
hilly  wooded  districts,  that  trees,  particularly  pines, 
which  grow  on  bare  rocks,  will  send  out  their  roots  in 
every  direction  so  as  to  reach  the  soil  below.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected:  it 
certainly  cannot  be  referred  to  any  voluntary  power;  a 
mere  change  of  position  might  be  referred  to  such  a 
power,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  increase  of 
parts  from  any  efibrt  of  will,  supposing  its  existence  to 
be  unquestioned,  which  is  not  the  case.  Mr  Kniglit  re- 
solves it  on  mechanical  principles.  Objections,  how- 
ever, will  probably  be  as  strong  against  this  hypothesis 
as  against  the  other  supposition.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
fact  is  all  that  we  can  know,  until  we  can  render  the 
vital  principle  palpable  to  our  senses,  which  nor.e  but  a 
madman  can  conceive  possible. 

The  root  is  also  supposed  to  exhale  or  excrete  mat- 
ter, as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  earth  surround- 
ing it  impregnated  with  a  gelatinous  matter. 

Wc  have  now  seen  that  the  radicle,  or  true  root  of 


physiologists,  consists  chiefly  ofcellular  substance,  and 
of  a  continuation  of  the  sap  vessels,  through  which  the 
food  of  the  plant  is  conveyed  into  its  circulatory  sys- 
tem ;  we  have  also  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  root,  com- 
monly so  called,  is  composed  of  various  solid  parts,  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  stem,  which  are  pervaded  by  nu- 
merous cells  and  continuous  vessels,  and  are  probably 
furnished  with  a  secretory  apparatus.  Each  of  these 
several  organs  we  have  found  to  perform  important 
functions  ;  and  although  we  can  only  catch  an  imperfect 
glimpse  of  them,  we  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us, 
that  inscrutable  wisdom  alone  could  have  given  exist- 
ence to  such  beautiful  contrivance. 

Wc  are  not  aware  of  the  particular  chemical  changes 
which  arc  produced  in  the  root:  the  general  changes 
induced  by  vegetation  (in  which  the  root  may  be  con- 
siderably concerned)  shall  be  discussed  after  we  have 
completed  our  more  particular  views  of  the  vegetable 
system. 

Sect.  III.     Of  the  Stnn. 

We  now  come  to  the  stem,  or  cattdcx  ancendcns, 
(Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  6.)  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  whatever  point  of  view  wc 
regard  it.  Between  the  stem  and  the  root  lies  the  in- 
termediate stem  {camlcx  iiitcrmedias),  and  which  is 
composed  of  the  same  parts  and  vessels  with  the  stcn» 
itself. 

Consistently  with  our  general  plan,  wc  shall  now  ex- 
amine the  structure  of  ligneous  stems,  which  are  the 
most  perfect.  Among  thtse  are  the  trunks  of  trees; 
which  consist  of  the  cuticle,  the  bark,  the  /tber,  the  al- 
burnum,  the  wood,  the  pith,  and  the  various  vessels 
which  have  been  fully  described  in  the  preceding  Sec- 
tion. The  chief  difference  between  these  parts  in  the 
root  and  in  the  stem  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  latter  they 
are  more  distinctly  characterised,  and  conseciuently  less 
easily  confounded  with  each  other.  The  vascular  sys- 
tem is  also  a  mere  continuation  of  that  of  the  root,  and 
cannot  be  described  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  small 
part  of  an  extensive  series.  Mrs  Ibbetson  has  bestow- 
ed much  attention  on  this  subject,  and  divides  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  into  1.  Hind;  2.  Bark,  and  inner  bark;  3. 
Wood;  4.  Spiral  nerves;  5.  Nerves,  or  circle  of  life  ; 
6.  Pith.  A  variation  in  the  noinenclature,  in  such  an 
outline  as  we  could  give,  would  be  the  chief  apparent 
difference  between  this  arrangement  and  that  which  wc 
have  sketched.  She  indeed  details  minutely  a  variety 
of  topics,  into  which,  however,  we  cannot  enter,  for 
the  same  reasons  that  influenced  our  plan  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  seeds.  We  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  trifling  import  to  attend  to  some  general  nomen- 
clature in  vegetable  physics.  The  diversity  of  names 
now  in  use  for  the  same  organs,  has,  without  doubt, 
given  rise  to  much  of  the  vagueness  of  all  researches  in 
this  branch  of  science.  Correctness  and  precision  arc 
peculiarly  required  in  ill  physiological  inqairies.  Lig- 
neous stems  have  been  subdivided  into  several  species, 
of  which  it  is  right  to  take  some  notice,  as  the  subdi- 
visions are  natural,  and  are  commonly  adopted  even  in 
familiar  conversation.  They  are  as  follows:  1.  Trees; 
2.  Shrubs  ;  3.  Pine  tribe  ;  4.  Palms.  The  first,  second, 
and  third,  contain  all  the  parts  described  as  forming  a 
perfect  ligneous  stem,  and  arc  distinguishrrd  by  their 
I'cspective  modes  of  branching  and  of  bearing  leaves. 
The  last  is  composed  of  those  plants  which  are  usually 
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called  monocotyledonous,  to  which  the  palms  belong, 
whose  structure  is  so  very  remarkable,  that  we  shall 
enter  pretty  minutely  into  the  detail  of  iheir  peculiari- 
ties; but,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  characters  of  all  vhe  other  species  of  ligne- 
ous stems.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  disposition  of  their  branches,  and  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  mutually  convertible  by  change 
of  soil,  of  climate,  or  any  other  variation  in  the  culture. 
In  both  buds  are  formed  at  the  bases  of  tlic  foot-stalks, 
which  shoot  out  and  become  branches  ;  but  in  the  for- 
mer these  branches  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher 
parts,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  boundary  that  separates 
the  two,  as  they  pass  so  insensibly  into  each  other. 
The  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs  originate  in  the  plumule 
(Plate  LXXI.  Fig.  1.)  as  every  ascending  stem  does; 
every  year  new  organs  are  formed,  and  the  increase  goes 
on  so  long  as  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is  in  full  vigour.  No 
certain  limit  has  been  hitherto  discovered  to  the  growth 
of  ligneous  stems,  for  we  see  them  increasing  in  mag- 
nitude far  beyond  the  recollection  of  man,  and  we  know 
not  when  it  is  to  cease.  Two  facts  connected  with  this 
subject  has  been  determined,  and  it  is  this,  that  there 
is  great  variety  in  the  dimensions  of  different  species, 
and  that  some  possess  the  power  of  increase  very  dif- 
ferently from  others.  One  class  of  trees  vegetate  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  ;  of  this  we  have  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  the  poplar  and  willow :  others  again  are  as 
noted  for  the  slowness  of  their  growth,  as  the  oak. 
Many  instances  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  trees  are 
recorded.  Pliny  mentions  a  tree  {P/aCanus)  in  the  hol- 
low trunk  of  which,  Lucian  the  Roman  consul  supped 
and  slept  with  twenty  people.  Humboldt  saw  a  large 
tree,  the  diameter  of  which  was  17  feet.  The  famous 
chesnut  tree  on  Etna  [Cetitum  Cavalli)  is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  productions  of  nature,  though  scarcely 
more  so  than  the  celebrated  pear  tree  in  Herefordshire. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  vegetable  production  of 
which  we  know  any  thing,  is  the  jidansonia  digitata,  a 
native  of  Africa.  Its  diameter  is  said  to  be  30  feet,  and 
its  circumference  90  feet.  Its  branches  are  from  30  to 
60  feet  long,  and  the  hollow  of  its  trunk  is  the  habita- 
tion of  many  negro  families. 

The  pine  tribe  [arh'jres  acceroscs)  has  many  branches 
which  evolve  buds  at  their  extremities  ;  the  central  bud 
grows  in  a  straight  direction,  while  the  others  surround 
it  in  a  wliirl,  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  15.) 

All  these  varieties  of  the  ligneous  stem  send  out 
branches  without  any  particular  order  :  it  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  although  no  particular  arrange- 
ment can  be  perceived  in  individual  trees,  yet  each 
genus  has  a  distinctive  form  and  arrangement,  wliich 
are  more  easily  known  than  described.  Thus  the  most 
inattentive  observer  must  have  been  frequently  struck 
with  the  difference  of  the  characters  of  the  oak  and  of 
the  elm  ;  but  the  most  accurate  philosopher  would  find 
much,  nay,  insurmountable  difficulty,  in  saying  wherein 
that  difference  lies.  Branches  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  convolution  of  vessels  ;  so  long  as  the  vascular 
bundles  proceed  in  an  uninterrupted  straight  line,  so  long 
will  the  stem  remain  straight ;  but  whenever  they  form 
a  knot,  nature  appears  to  make  new  efforts,  and  a  branch 
is  produced.  Branches  may  be  induced  by  lopping,  or 
by  making  transverse  incisions,  which,  by  checking  the 
regular  course  of  the  sap,  may  cause  the  convolutions 


of  the  vessels.     Branches  may  be  considerd  in  all  other 
respects  similar  to  the  main  trunk  of  the  parent  stock. 

Thorns  are  stunted  branches  ;  their  imperfect  form 
may  be  owing  to  the  buds  being  partially  evolved,  from 
a  want  of  proper  nutrition.  Indeed,  that  it  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  owing  to  such  a  cause,  is  proved  by  the  con- 
version of  thorns  into  branches  on  removal  into  richer 
soil.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  as  many 
fruit  trees,  which  are  thorny  when  wild,  become  smooth 
when  cultivated.  Sometimes  the  foot-stalks  of  pinnate 
leaves  that  have  fallen  ofi"  become  thorns,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  ylstragalus  Tras^acavtha. 

Prickles  tnay  be  taken  off  with  the  bark,  and  is  there- 
fore a  mere  elongation  of  that  organ,  which  is  chiefly 
composed  of  cellular  substance,  and  of  the  cortical  ves- 
sels. There  is  this  remarkable  distinction  between  the 
prickle  and  the  thorn,  that  no  cultivation  whatever  can 
convert  the  former  into  a  shoot,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
latter  ;  for  the  vessels  become  very  rapidly  hard,  separate 
from  the  stem,  and  at  last  is  merely  retained  by  the 
exterior  covering.  The  stipules  of  some  plants  are  con- 
verted into  prickles,  as  in  Berbcris  -vulgai-is.  The  flower- 
stalk  and  foot-stalk  are  also  composed  of  cellular  tex- 
ture, of  central  and  cortical  vessels,  which  convey  the 
vegetable  juices  to  and  from  the  leaf. 

Tendrils  have  the  same  structure  as  the  preceding, 
and  are  in  fact  elongated  foot-stalks,  without  the  leafy 
expansion,  which  adds  to  their  length  ;  and  being  unable 
to  support  their  own  weight  in  a  straight  line,  they 
assume  the  spiral  form.  Willdenow  ascribes  a  considera- 
ble influence  to  the  current  of  air  in  determining  the 
direction  of  the  tendril. 

The  stem  of  palms  has  received  many  names,  being 
sometimes  considered   a  mere  variety  of  the  ligneous 
stem  ;  ^  other  times  it  is  called  a  stipe,  and  described 
as  diflfermg  in  all   its   essential   characters   from   every 
species  of  ligneous  stem.     This  latter  opinion  has  been 
most  generally  adopted  by  foreign  botanists,  particularly 
those  of  France.   iM.  M.  Mirbel,  Gerardin,  Dcsfontaines, 
and    Daubcnton,  have  treated  this   subject  with   much 
acuteness  ;  but  they  seem  to  rest  too  much  on  the  divi- 
sion   into   monocotyledons    and   dicotyledons  ;  we  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  consideration 
of  the  facts  which   they  have  developed,  and  leave  the 
discussion  of  the  theoretical   views  to  those  more  dis- 
posed to  engage  in   a   wordy  warfare.     The  stems  of 
palms  as  well  as  of  all  those  plants  which  arc  included 
under  the   monocotvlcdonous  class,  are  formed  of  the 
foot-stalks  of  tlie  leaves.     This   idea  was  anticipated 
by  Linnarus  long  ago,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
the   inquiries   of   the    gentlemen    already   referred    to. 
Although  the    genus  of  palms   is   the    loftiest,  and,  in 
some   instances,  the  most  long   lived  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  justly  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  trees, 
yet  they   are   in   fact  simple  perennial  and    herbaceous 
stems,  as  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  ligneous, 
stems.     The  successive  addition  of  circular  crowns  of 
leaves,  within  each  other,   gives  origin  to  the  thickness 
of  the  woody  trunk,  at  the  same  time  the  lateral  increase 
is  restricted  by  the  preceding  band  ;  but  the  powers  of 
life  being  thus  confined,  additional  force  is  given  to  the 
vertical  increase,  and  thus  the  enormous  height  of  the 
palm  tree  is  produced.     Mirbel  says,  that  the  palm  "  is 
less  a  stem  than  an  immense  bundle  of  the  foot-stalks  of 
radical  leaves."     Each  series  of  vessels  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  others,  each  having  been  separately 
G  3 
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foinicd.  Tlieve  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  regular  aggre- 
i;alion  of  woody  circles.  Tlie  vessels  probably  arc  simi- 
lar to,  and  perform,  the  same  functions  as  those  ol'  the 
ti-unks  ol  trees,  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  palm. 
The  growth  of  the  whole  of  monocotyledons  is  nearly  the 
t>anie,  and  the  Lilhtm  candidum,  when  cut  across,  will 
exhibit  every  character  of  the  class. 

The  other  kinds  of  stems,  such  as  the  Culm,  the 
Stipe,  (the  stem  of  Funqi  and  Fiticcs),  and  the  IJiistle, 
are  supposed  to  correspond  with  monocotyledons  in  gen- 
eral ;  but  the  parts  of  most  of  them  are  so  extremely 
minute,  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
observer. 

Thus,  the  stems  of  vegetables  may  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  density  and  perfection  of  their  component 
parts,  or  according  to  the  character  of  the  seeds  from 
which  they  have  been  derived;  the  firm  stems,  with  ail 
Hieir  organs  perfect,  being  derived  from  dicotyledonous, 
and  the  more  loosely  compacted  from  monocolyledonous 
seeds.  The  latter  classification,  however  correct,  does 
not  seem  so  natural  as  the  former,  which  fixes  on  the 
external  characters  of  the  part  itself,  at  the  very  period 
of  its  existence  at  which  it  is  described,  by  which  means 
all  ambiguity  is  avoided,  and  the  description  obvious  to 
all.  It  is  willingly  granted,  that  there  is  much  ingenuity 
and  beauty  in  the  other  arrangement ;  but  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  so  fit  for  practical  purposes. 

The  stems  of  vegetables  transpire  an  aqueous  fluid, 
and  probably  perform  certain  chemical  functions  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  leaves.  We  shall  defer  our  ob- 
servations respecting  them,  until  we  come  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  the  Section  appropriated  to  leaves  and  their 
functions. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  stem  having  been 
thus  briefly  explained,  tliere  only  remain  a  few  general 
facts  to  be  stated,  which  are  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  it,  than  with  any  other  department  of  vegetable 
physics  ;  because  almost  all  that  is  known  of  them  is 
derived  from  the  examination  of  the  stem. 

Tlie  enormous  magnitude  of  some  vegetables  has  been 
already  noticed  ;  we  know  still  less  of  their  respective 
ages.  Many  plants,  indeed,  are  so  short  lived,  that  an  in- 
dividual may  complete  many  series  of  observations  in  the 
course  of  a  life  of  even  moderate  duration;  and  from 
analogy  wc  conclude,  that  the  same  general  laws,  dif- 
ferently modified,  do  influence  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
beings.  From  the  examination  of  the  layers  of  wood 
annually  deposited,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  olive 
trees  will  live  in  favourable  situations  for  300,  and  oaks 
for  600  years.  Gciardin  reports,  that  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  Spain,  a  French  officer  observed  on  the 
Pyrenees,  in  a  transverse  section  of  a  tree  (but  of  what 
kind  is  unknown),  no  less  than  2,500  circles  of  wood. 
Gerardin  very  properly  adds,  that  no  other  authentic  tes- 
timony has  confirmed  this  statement. 
.  It  is  said  tliat  Grew,  in  the  year  1400,  cut  his  name 
on  two  Boababs,  and  that  Petiver  did  the  same  149  years 
after.  Adanson  saw  these  names  in  1749.  The  trees, 
according  to  his  calculation,  have  only  increased  seven 
feet  in  their  circumference  in  the  course  of  200  years. 
From  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  as  trees  of  the 
same  kind  sometimes  acquire  a  perimeter  of  435  feet, 
they  live  many  thousand  years.  From  the  above  facts, 
we  may  certainly  conclude  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  is  extremely  sinall. 

In  the  course  of  ascertaining  how  far  a  circulation  of 
jap  is  carried  on,  some  interesting  facts  have  been  de- 


termined by  Mr  Knight,  and  others,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  inverting  stems,  or,  in  other  words,  of  planting 
the  superior  part  of  the  stem,  and  inus  converting  it 
into  a  root.  If  the  stem  of  a  plum  or  cherry  tree,  which 
is  not  too  thick,  be  bent,  ana  the  top  be  put  under 
groui-.d,  while  the  roots  are  gradually  detached,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  former  top  of  the  stem  becomes  firmly 
fixed  in  the  soil,  the  branches  of  the  root  will  shoot 
forth  leaves  and  flowers,  and  in  due  time  will  produce 
fruit.  Mr  Knight's  esperimcius  point  out,  that  although 
the  sap  vessels  seem  thus  to  invert  their  action,  yet  they 
still  retain  so  much  of  their  original  characters,  as  to 
deposit  new  \^ood  above  the  leaf  buds,  being  precisely 
the  place  in  which  deposition  would  have  occurred,  had 
the  position  of  the  plant  been  natural  ;  the  relative  situa- 
tion to  the  leaf  bud  is  different,  being  above,  instead  of 
belrjiv  it. 

Dr  SiTiiih's  conjecture,  that  new  vessels  are  progres- 
sively formed,  appears  highly  probable,  and  will  do  away 
some  of  the  difficulties. 

Gardeners  frequently  perform  a  very  simple  and  use- 
ful operation,  which  is  called  grafting.  It  consists 
merely  in  introducing  a  small  branch  into  another  stock 
of  the  same  genus  ;  the  vegetative  process  goes  on,  and 
very  commonly  the  fruit  produced  is  extremely  fine, 
w  bile  that  from  a  common  seedling  plant  is  unfit  for  use. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  operations  of  nature,  perhaps 
impossible,  but  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the 
strong  analogy  between  grafting  and  that  of  transplant- 
ing teeth  and  other  parts  in  animals,  as  the  late  Mr  John 
Hunter  sometimes  illustrated  in  a  whimsical  enough 
manner.  Miller  mentions  the  fact,  which  indeed  is 
well  known  to  practical  gardeners,  that  those  trees  only 
can  be  grafted  on  each  other  with  success,  tliat  belong 
to  the  same  tribe.  This  resembles  the  inability  of 
distinct  tribes  of  animals  to  propagate  with  each  other. 

The  bark  has  a  lateral  productive  power,  when  only  a 
part  of  it  has  been  destroyed.  This  bark  it  has  been 
shewn  deposits  new  wood  below  it.  The  late  intelligent 
Mr  Forsyth,  of  Kensington  Gardens,  applied  this  fact 
to  actual  practice  ;  and  restored  many  large  forest  and 
fruit  trees,  the  wood  of  which  had  been  completely  de- 
cayed, by  gradually  paring  away  the  old  wood  and  bark, 
and  by  then  excludintj  the  air  with  an  excellent  compo- 
sition contrived  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  IV.  Buds. 

No  part  of  the  vegetable  structure  has  been  examined 
with  more  accuracy  than  that  of  buds  [Gemme)  from 
the  time  of  the  faithful  and  diligent  Grew,  to  that  of  the 
discriminating-  and  candid  Knight,  and  yet  it  is  very 
singular  that  little  was  known  of  their  physiology  until 
the  experiments  and  observations  of  the  last  gentleman 
were  made  public.  To  him,  therefore,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  some  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge  on  this 
subject. 

A  bud  is  that  part  which  "  contains  the  rudiments  of 
a  plant,  or  of  part  of  a  plant,  for  a  while  in  a  latent  state, 
till  the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  circumstances,  favour 
their  evolution."  From  buds,  then,  an  entire  plant  may 
be  produced,  if  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  or 
only  a  branch,  or  leaves,  or  flowers.  We  can,  however, 
reckon  no  more  than  two  kinds,  those  that  produce  leaves, 
and  those  that  produce  flowers,  as  will  be  sufficiently 
seen  in  the  sequel.  There  is  the  closest  analogy  be- 
tween these  organs  and  bulbs  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that 
Mirbel,  and  some  others,  arrange  them  together.     0£ 
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this  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  when  treating  of  tlie 
origin  of  the  tornicr.  Practical  cuUivators  nmrk  dis- 
tinct characters  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  bud.  Those 
that  produce  leaves  are  small,  long,  and  pointed  ;  tlie 
flower  buds,  again,  are  thick,  short,  and  round.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  sonic  unknown  agents  influence  the 
formation  either  of  flouer-buds  or  of  Icat-buds,  or  rather 
ihat  some  circumstances  will  cause  the  evolution  of 
cither  of  them  from  the  same  bud.  A  fact  recorded  in 
the  Linnaean  Transactions  in  some  measure  favours  this 
opinion.  The  Solandra  s^randijiora,  a  native  of  Jamaica, 
had  been  long  cultivated  in  the  English  stoves,  and  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings  ;  but  none  of  the  plants 
ever  displayed  any  signs  of  fructification.  They  had 
been  always  well  supplied  with  water.  One  plant,  by 
accident,  was  left  without  being  watered  in  the  dry  stove 
at  Kew  :  the  consequence  was,  that  the  branches  were 
much  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  flowers  were  pro- 
duced. The  experiment  lias  been  frequently  repeated 
with  success.  It  appears,  that  whatever  checks  the 
luxuriance  of  the  leaves,  tends  to  the  formation  of  flowers 
and  seeds. 

For  the  purpose  of  converting  leaf-buds  into  flower- 
buds  various  expedients  may  be  used  with  advantage  ; 
such  as  scoring  the  bark  to  the  wood  very  dceplv  with  a 
knife,  twisting  a  wire  tightly  round  the  stem,  or  by  cut- 
ting off'  a  cylinder  of  the  bark,  and  replacing  it  with  a 
bandage. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  an  intermediate  species  of  bud, 
which  retains  some  of  the  characters  of  each.  A  stri- 
king difference  has  been  noted  between  the  leaf  and  the 
flower-buds  ;  the  first  may  be  removed  with  impunity 
from  its  original  situation,  and  placed  in  the  earth,  where 
it  will  vegetate  with  luxuriance  ;  but  the  last  uniformly 
dies.  Both  may  be  removed  to  another  stock  with  suc- 
cess. Tills  operation  is  called  budding,  or  inoculation, 
and  is  well  known  to  gardeners.  Each  bud  may  be  con- 
sidered a  distinct  being,  containing  parts  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  parent  tree,  which,  when  favourably 
situated,  will  dcvelope  themselves,  and  form  a  plant  re- 
taining all  the  peculiarities  of  the  parent.  If  those  quali- 
ties are  such  as  will  constitute  a  variety,  they  will  also 
be  perpetuated  :  and  of  this,  we  have  many  familiar  ex- 
amples in  the  various  fruit  trees  commonly  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  on  most  of  which,  budding  is  the  only 
means  of  procuring  good  fi  uit.  The  branch  formed  by 
the  inoculated  bud  alone  yields  proper  fruit ;  nor  is  the 
stock,  on  which  the  budding  has  been  performed,  in  the 
least  degree  altered.  The  crab,  on  which  the  finest 
apple  has  been  budded  still  remains  a  crab  :  tlius  pro- 
ving, that  it  serves  merely  as  a  source  from  which  the 
young  bud  derives  its  nourishing  matter  ;  although  it  is 
highly  probable,  from  the  diflerence  of  the  results,  that 
that  matter  undergoes  some  peculiar  elaboration,  after 
leaving  the  vessels  of  the  original  stock.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, we  have  known  five  or  six  different  species  of 
fruits  budded  on  one  tree,  and  which,  in  full  fruit,  exhi- 
bited a  sini^iilar  and  beautiful  spectacle.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  how  a  bud  torn  from  one  tree,  and  put  in  the 
place  of  another  bud  in  another  tree,  should  become  a 
perfect  branch,  producing  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  high- 
est ptrf  ction  ;  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace 
the  various  steps  of  nature  in  eftecting  her  operations. 
Accordint^ly  it  is  said,  that  after  the  fresh  bud  has 
been  inserted  into  the  wound,  formed  by  the  extraction 
of  another  bud,  that  the  Cambium  unites  the  two  parts, 
forms  a  connecting  medium  for  the  vessels  of  the  bud 


and  the  tree,  and  thus  enables  the  vegetative  process 
to  go  on  whenever  nature  requires  it.  Mr  Knigiit  has 
noticed  some  facts  worthy  of  record  ;  and  he  states,  that 
"  a  laie  of  confused  organisation  marks  the  place  where 
the  inserted  bud  first  comes  into  contact  witli  the  wood 
of  the  stock,  between  which  line  and  the  bark  of  the  in- 
serted bud,  now  wood,  regularly  organised,  is  genera- 
ted. This  wood  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of 
that  from  which  the  bud  is  taken,  without  any  apparent 
mixture  with  the  character  of  the  stock  in  which  it  is 
inserted.  The  substance,  which  is  called  the  medullary 
process,  is  clearly  seen  to  spring  from  the  bark,  and  to 
terminate  at  the  line  of  its  first  union  with  tlie  stock." 
Mr  Knight  appears  to  have  satisfactorily  established  the 
position,  that  each  individual  plant  (for  so  it  may  be  na- 
med,) produced  by  budding,  has  a  determinate  period  of 
existence.  This  fact  explains  the  hitherto  inexplicable 
ciixumstance  of  the  gradual  v/earing  out  of  several 
valuable  varieties  of  apples  and  pears,  which  formerly 
abounded  in  the  different  fruit  counties  of  England. 
Dr  Smith  mentions,  tiiat  new  varieties  of  Cape  Gera- 
niums raised  from  seed,  in  some  of  our  green-houses, 
"  can  be  preserved  by  cuttings,  for  a  few  successive 
seasons  only."  Gardeners,  too,  know  well,  that  many 
of  the  most  hardv  perennial  plants  require  to  be  fre- 
quently removed  from  the  seed,  or  the  species  would 
become  exlinct.  Seeds,  therefore,  are  the  only  source 
from  which  permanent  reproduction  can  be  obtained  ; 
and  the  varieties  that  exist  among  seedling  plants  have 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  parent :  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whence  they  do  derive  their  peculiarities. 

The  usual  position  of  buds  is  in  the  axilla  of  the 
leaves,  except  in  the  genera  Mimosa  Glcdittiu,  and  a 
few  others.  Tlie  buds  are  opposite  to  each  other  when 
the  branches  or  leaves  are  opposite,  alternate  when  the 
latter  are  alternate,  and  terminal  when  the  leaves  are 
terminal.  In  those  pKuils  that  have  both  opposite  and 
alternate  leaves  or  branches,  the  buds  are  commonly 
solitary. 

Various  forms  are  assumed  by  different  buds,  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  contained  leaves  ;  an  admirable  ada|)- 
tation  ot  convenience  to  beauty  and  regularity  being  al- 
ways preserved.  Nature  has  given  different  coverings 
to  different  vegetable  productions,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  tiieir  respective  climates.  In  northern 
regions,  the  buds  are  almost  uniformly  clothed  with 
scales,  or  with  a  downy  substance  ;  sometimes  these 
are  conjoined,  besides  being  coated  with  a  resinous  mat- 
ter. The  horse  chesnut  is  a  good  illustration  of  large 
well  formed  buds.  By  means  of  these  coverings,  the 
young  bud  is  enabled  to  brave  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  and  to  be  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  spring.  This  sins^ular  power  of  retaining  its 
vitality,  has  been  considered  by  some  physiologists  as 
the  distinctive  character  of  true  buds.  The  most  ex- 
ternal of  the  scales  are  dry  and  hard,  while  those  which 
are  more  protected  from  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
are  soft  and  succulent.  The  protection  afforded  to  the 
bud,  by  the  resinous  covering  which  occasionally  enve- 
lopes it,  is  well  shewn  by  a  very  simple  experiment. 
Take  a  bud,  for  instance,  of  the  horse  chesnut,  and 
close  the  part  which  has  been  just  separated  from  the 
stock  with  wax,  plunge  it  into  water,  and  it  will  remain 
there  without  undergoing  any  alteration  for  a  number 
of  years. 

in  mild  or  even  warm  countries,  buds  have  no  scales, 
as  they  do  not  require  them.     Those  trees  that  form  an 
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excepUon  to  this  observation,  can  thrive  indifferently  in 
any  climate ;  so  that  the  rule  holds  in  all  distinct  ca- 
ses. The  scales  are  considered  by  many  as  imperfect 
leaves. 

The  internal  structure  of  buds  is  said  not  to  differ, 
in  any  respect,  from  that  of  the  plumule,  previous  to  its 
being  detached  from  the  seed.  Some  have  fancied,  that 
they  have  seen  the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  the  tree 
concealed  in  the  bud  ;  and  Mr  Fcrber  expresses  high 
delight  at  having  observed  in  the  buds  ol  the  Hc/iatka, 
and  Peclicutaris  vulgaris,  yet  lying  in  the  ground,  the 
perfect  plant  of  the  future  year.  We  are  much  incli- 
ned to  (jucsiioi'.  the  accuracy  of  sucli  very  minute  ob- 
servers, and  of  comse,  are  more  willing  to  impute  any 
errors  to  optical  deception,  than  any  wish  to  mislead. 

The  bark  and  the  piili  have  been  generally  consider- 
ed the  source  of  the  buds  ;  but  the  ingenious  experi- 
ments of  Mr  Knight  have  set  aside  both  of  these  hypo- 
theses, and  have  established,  as  far  as  the  present  state 
of  the  science  will  permit,  the  doctrine,  that  they  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  alhurnous  portion  of  the  tree. 
This  gentleman  first  shewed,  that  they  do  not  originate 
in  the  pith  or  bark;  and  also, that  Duhamtl's  opinion  of 
pre-existing  germs  being  their  source,  is  at  least  im- 
probable. He  then  proves,  that  the  "  alburnous  vessels 
at  their  termination  upwards,  invariably  join  the  central 
vessels;  and  that  these  vessels,  which  appear  to  derive 
their  origin  from  the  alburnous  tubes,  convey  nutriment, 
and  probably  give  existence  to  new  buds  and  leaves. 
It  is  also  evident,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  ri- 
sing sap  is  transferred  from  one  side  ofa  wounded  tree 
to  the  other,  that  tlie  alburnous  tubes  possess  lateral, 
as  well  as  terminal  orifices:  and  it  does  not  appear  im- 
probable that  the  lateral  as  well  as  the  terminal  orifices 
of  the  alburnous  tubes,  may  possess  the  power  to  gene- 
rate central  vessels,  which  vessels  evidently  feed,  if 
they  do  not  give  existence  to  the  reproduced  buds  and 
leaves.  And  therefore,  as  the  preceding  experiments 
appear  to  prove,  that  the  buds  neither  spring  from  the 
medulla  nor  the  bark,  I  am  much  ivclined  to  believe  that 
they  are  generated  bij  central  vessels,  Tjhich  spring  from 
the  lateral  orifices  of  (he  alburnous  tubes."  By  inter- 
rupting the  circulation  in  the  alburnum,  buds  may  be 
artificially  produced  ;  and  nature  has  provided  means 
for  their  reproduction,  in  those  cases  where  they  may 
have  been  accidentally  destroyed.  Several  curious  facts 
on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of 
the  potatoe,  which,  like  other  tuberous  roots,  arc  stud- 
ded with  them. 

Buds  of  all  kinds  are  formed  about  midsummer;  af- 
ter which  it  has  been  stated,  "  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  pause  in  vegetation  for  about  a  fortnight." 
Darwin  imagined  that  a  store  of  nouiishing  matter  is 
collected  during  that  period,  which  produces  the  appa- 
rent pause.  The  season  of  developement  is  most  usu- 
ally that  of  the  spring,  when  nature  seems  to  delight 
in  new  products :  it  is  then  that  the  buds  are  evolved, 
and  enter  upon  the  important  functions  they  are  des- 
tined to  perform.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  of 
these  functions  beyond  the  general  result.  Branches, 
leaves,  and  flowers  are  produced  by  buds  ;  but  what  are 
the  particular  operations  by  wiiich  these  effects  are  in- 
duced ?  The  answer  is  easy,  but  unsatisfactory.  Buds 
transpire,  and  in  all  likelihood  produce  the  same  che- 
mical changes  on  the  atmosphere  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant. 


Sect.  V.     On  leaves. 

Leaves  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  plants,  are 
so  very  universal,  and  perform  such  important  offices 
in  the  vegetable  economy,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  at  some  length  into  an  account  of  tnem.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  various  valuable  purpobes  to  which  they 
arc  applicable,  there  are  few  vegetable  productions 
more  truly  beautiful.  The  richness  and  variety  of 
their  colours,  tlicir  admirable  disposition  on  the  branch- 
es, the  variety  ot  their  forms,  and  even  the  shortness  of 
their  existence,  contribute  to  rank  them  among  the 
most  interesting  objects  of  Nature.  When,  however, 
we  examine  into  and  learn  that  these  apparently  simple 
and  beautiful  organs  are  subservient  to  the  great  end 
of  vegetable  existence,  our  more  pleasurcable  sensations 
are  converted  into  those  of  admiration  and  wonder. 

Leaves  are  distinguished  by  the  various  external  cha- 
racters of  their  foi'm  and  substance.  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii. 
Art.  31.)  That  there  is  an  immense  variety  in  all  these 
respects  is  sufficiently  known  ;  but  the  manner  inwhidi 
these  diversities  are  induced  is  obscure  and  unintelligi- 
ble. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  varieties  of 
form  in  leaves  are  destined  to  answer  some  great  and 
important  end,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  recesses  of  Nature  :  in  some,  however, 
the  objects  are  so  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ob- 
vious, that  the  most  indifferent  observer  must  be  struck 
with  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  Thus,  we  find  that  the 
the  thick  succulent  leaf  is  most  common  in  those  coun- 
tries, where  a  scarcity  of  water  prevails  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  thin  dry  leaf  exists  where  water  is  abun- 
dant and  the  exhalations  go  on  more  freely.  The 
most  common  colour  of  leaves  in  the  healthy  state  is 
green  in  all  its  shades.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
—many  being  red,  brown,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  and 
even  black.  On  this  topic  some  further  observations 
shall  be  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  Section. 

Leaves  are  composed  of  cuticle,  parenchymatous 
substance,  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and  are  commonly 
covered  with  a  transparent  varnish.  The  inferior  sur- 
face, in  general,  is  rougher,  and  of  a  less  dark  green 
than  the  superior  one.  The  cuticle  abounds  in  pores, 
although  they  are  not  discernible  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Mirbel  indeed  says,  that  the  largest  pores 
are  on  the  under  surface  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  but  on 
both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces  of  herbaceous  plants. 
These  pores  answer  a  twofold  purpose,  as  we  shall  af- 
terwards see.  The  pulpy  matter  affords  the  colour  to 
the  leaf.  The  vessels,  besides  the  pores,  are  continua- 
tions of  the  central  vessels,  which  convey  the  sap  to 
the  leaves,  and  those  vessels  that  reconvey  tliat  fluid  to 
the  bark  and  alburnum.  This  structure  may  be  weil 
seen,  either  by  gently  removing  the  external  covering, 
and  by  microscopical  observations,  or  by  macerating 
the  leaves,  and  then  separating  the  pulpy  matter  from 
the  vascular  system.  Very  commonly  natural  skeletons 
of  leaves  are  to  be  found,  and  they  beautifully  illustrate 
the  arrangement  of  vessels.  (See  PI.  LXVIL  Fig.  3.) 
Csesalpinus  fancied  that  the  sole  use  of  leaves  was  to 
shelter  the  fruit  and  blossoms  from  excessive  heat  or 
cold.  This  use  they  certainly  fulfil  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  there  are  besides  certain  great  and  important  uses, 
which  shall  be  discussed  in  their  proper  places.  All 
the  particular  details  respecting  the  form  and  structure 
of  leaves,  are  to  be  found  in  Grew's  works,  in  which 
the   most  faithful  statements  arc  afforded,  not  only  oi 
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whatever  is  connected  with  this  subject,  but  also  on 
every  point  of  vegetable  anatomy. 

Leaves  are  seminal,  radical,  or  those  attached  to  the 
branch.  Their  mode  of  attachment  is  not  always  tlie 
same,  (see  Part  I.  Sect-  ii.  Art.  31.)  and  it  has  therefore 
been  selected  as  a  distinctive  character.  To  determuie 
this  peculiarity,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  base  with 
great  care,  as  the  attachment  is  always  at  that  part  of 
the  leaf.  Most  generally  stalks  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art. 
1 1.)  are  the  means  employed,  and  they  vary  considera- 
bly in  form  and  dimensions. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  buds  produce  leaves, 
which,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence,  are  rolled 
up,  or  folded  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  occupy  tlic  small- 
est possible  space;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this 
arrangement  is  uniformly  the  same  in  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  and  in  the  species  of  the  same  genus.  In 
this  dormant  condition  they  remain  in  the  bud  until  the 
vital  principle  is  roused  to  activity,  by  the  return  of  the 
season  best  suited  to  its  operations  :  In  our  temperate 
climate,  tliat  season  is  spring,  when  nature  seems  to 
awaken  from  the  sleep  of  winter.  In  some  cases  the 
flowers  precede  the  leaves  ;  but  more  commonly  the  re- 
verse of  this  takes  place.  In  tropical  regions,  vegeta- 
tion does  not  appear  to  undergo  this  cessation,  and  new 
leaves  are  formed  apparently  without  the  regular  inter- 
vention of  buds,  at  the  coolest  period  of  the  year.  If  it 
be  recollected,  that  plants  of  the  same  species,  in  simi- 
lar situations,  will  develope  their  leaves  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  plants  of  different  species  perform  tlii* 
function  at  very  different  periods,  it  appears  at  least  pro- 
bal)le,  that  a  particular  temperature  is  requisite  for  each 
species.  Adanson  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  he  has  determined  that  the  same  temperature  is 
required  by  the  same  plant  on  all  occasions,  whether  the 
season  be  early  or  late.  On  this  fact  he  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  periods  of  germination  and  of  pro- 
ducing leaves,  by  which  the  farmer  may  regulate  the 
sowing  of  his  different  crops.  Linn a;us  obtained  many 
facts  relative  to  this  point  in  Sweden,  and  has  treated  it 
with  his  usual  vigour,  in  the  Amenitates  Academica.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  carry  on,  in  every  country,  an 
extensive  suite  of  examinations  of  this  kind.  Men  of 
intelligence,  accustomed  to  accuracy  of  oljservation, 
would  be  requisite;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  no  less  interesting  to  the  philosopher, 
than  useful  to  the  practical  cultivator.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  name  the  table  of  observations  thus  formed,  the 
Calendar  of  Flora,  which,  though  a  little  fantastic,  would 
answer  sufficiently  well. 

After  the  bursting  of  tlie  buds  and  the  first  develope- 
ment  of  the  leaves,  their  gradual  increase  and  perfection 
proceed  with  various  rapidity,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant  itself,  and  according  to  the  favourableness 
of  the  climate  or  season.  During  the  progressive  stages, 
it  may  be  conceived  that  numberless  changes  arc  mo- 
mentarily taking  place  in  the  component  parts  of  the 
leaf  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  circulatini^  juices  that  pass 
through  that  organ  :  but  exclusive  of  those  changes, 
there  are  some  living  properties  peculiar  to  the  leaf, 
so  singular  and  wonderful,  that  we  sliall  promise  our 
account  of  the  particular  functions,  by  a  sketch  of 
them. 

The  first  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the  living  phe- 
nomena of  the  leaf,  is  its  Irritability,  which  lias  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding;  Section.  This  property  is  inte- 
resting in  all  its  relations,  whether  considered  as  form- 


ing a  link  between  the  two  animated  kingdoms,  or  as 
explanatory  of  all  the  a/i/iarin(  actions  of  the  plant.  By 
irritability,  we  mean  that  power  in  living  bodies  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  certain  other  powers,  will  induce 
an  action  of  those  parts  in  which  it  is  inherent,  and  in 
this  sense  we  must  be  understood  whenever  we  make 
use  of  this  term  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 
Leaves,  particularly  those  that  ai-e  compound,  exhibi': 
this  phenomenon  in  a  very  singular  degree  ;  sometimes 
in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  sometimes  when 
placed  in  novel  situations  for  the  purposes  of  experi- 
ment. Each  plant  that  displays  a  marked  irriiabiliiy, 
appears  more  especially  affected  by  particular  stimuli; 
so  that  some  which  exhibit  the  most  singular  degree  of 
this  quality,  are  perfectly  unaffected  by  any  stimulus, 
except  that  which  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  by 
nature  to  attain  the  especiai  object : — a  proof  to  our 
minds,  that  we  have  only  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  or  even  of  those 
general  laws  by  which  He  regulates  the  operation  of 
animated  beings.  It  is  rendered  tolerably  certain,  by 
the  experiments  of  Calandrini,  that  the  display  of  irrita- 
bility in  the  natural  course  of  vegetation  is  owing,  if 
not  in  all,  at  least  in  many  cases,  to  the  leaf  itself,  and 
not  to  the  foot-stalk.  This  gentleman  suspended  vine 
leaves  by  a  thread,  after  having  previously  separated 
them  from  the  vine  itself,  and  he  found  that  they  turned 
round  to  the  light  as  they  would  have  done  had  they 
not  been  separated  from  the  stem.  Leaves  will  become 
accustomed  to  particular  stimuli,  and  will  cease  to  be 
aft'ected  by  them.  RI.  Gerardin  relates,  that  the  cele- 
brated Desfontaines  conveyed  in  a  carriage  a  plant  of  the 
Mimosa  sennitiva,  which  is  so  remarkable  for  this  pro- 
perty as  to  derive  its  specific  name  from  it,  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  in  a  coach,  and  that  the  first  effect  of 
the  violent  motion  of  the  carriage  was  to  induce  the 
closing  of  the  leaves,  but  after  some  time,  no  collapse 
of  the  leaves  took  place,  although  the  motion  continued 
with  equal  violence. 

Gerardin  records  a  most  singular  fact  relative  to  the 
Alimosa  sensitiva,  which  he  considers  inexplicable.  "I 
have  seen,"  says  he,  "in  one  of  my  public  exercises,  in 
the  central  school  of  Vosges,  and  many  were  present 
besides  myself,  a  young  lady,  who  did  not  know  this 
plant,  on  whom  several  of  those  pleasantries,  so  agree- 
able in  society,  were  passed,  that  was  urged  to  place 
her  hand  on  it ;  after  some  hesitation,  but  being  assured 
that  no  evil  would  result  from  the  experiment,  she  pass- 
ed her  hand  with  some  force  over  the  pl.int  which  I  had 
presented  to  her,  without  the  least  elTect  being  pro- 
duced on  a  single  leaflet.  Extremely  surprised  at  this 
circumstance  which  I  had  then  witnessed  for  the  first 
time,  I  requested  another  lady  to  make  a  similar  at- 
tempt, and  immediately  all  the  leaflets  contracted."  The 
experiment  was  repeated  by  the  first  lady  with  the  same 
result  as  in  the  former  trial.  Probably  this  fact  might 
be  resolved,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  resolved,  by  its 
being  referred  to  a  difTerence  in  the  electrical  staus  of 
the  two  individuals  who  made  the  experiments;  but  as 
the  solution  would  be  as  inexplicable  as  the  fact  itself, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  it,  and  avowing  our 
entire  ignorance  of  the  cause  which  produces  so  extra- 
ordinary an  effect. 

The  causes  inducing  the  contractions  of  different 
plants,  and  of  the  same  plant,  are  very  numerous.  A 
touch  of  the  hand,  a  scratch,  heat,  cold,  stronp;  smells, 
and  many  other  stimuli  produce  Uiis  effect.     By  tliese 
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means  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  plants  pos- 
sessing in-itability  in  peil'ection,  and  for  thai  purpose 
the  Mimosa  soi.titiva  has  been  generally  selected.  Some 
stimuli  seem,  as  we  have  hinted  belore,  destined  lo  pro- 
duce certain  determinate  effects  in  certain  plants,  and 
are  thcrei'oic  applied  by  natural  means ;  others  again 
appear  lo  liave  merely  an  accidental  inllucncc.  Thus, 
the  Porlicra  liygroinctrka,  a  South  American  shrub,  con- 
tracts its  leathery  leaves  on  the  approach  ol' wet  weather, 
which  it  indicates  with  unerring  certainty.  The  leaves 
of  the  Ouoclea  se7isibiliii,  a  species  of  North  American 
FUix,  when  unfolding  themselves,  shrink  on  the  least 
touch.  The  Mimosa  srnxiiiva.,  so  tVequently  meniioiied, 
is  afl't  cted  by  almost  every  means  tl)at  can  be  applied. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Dioiuui  musci/iula  does  not  close 
its  singularly  constructed  leaves  until  some  animal  bus 
entered  into  its  bosom,  nor  tloes  it  open  until  all  motion 
on  the  part  of  the  confined  insect  has  ceased.  Analo- 
gous facts  have  been  observed  connected  with  the  ge- 
nus Droscra,  which  is  Ibund  in  considerable  quantity  in 
this  island. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  all  those  plants 
which  appear  not  to  be  affected  by  any  specific  agent  for 
some  definite  event,  is  the  Hcdi/sar-iim  gurans,  a  native 
of  Bel  gal,  which  is  cultivated  in  our  hot-houses.  It 
has  trifoliate  leaves,  tlie  central  one  of  which  is  larger 
than  the  two  others;  they  are  all  attached  by  aiticula- 
tions  to  a  common  foot-stalk.  The  central  leaflet  re- 
inains  immoveable  in  a  horizontal  position  during  the 
day,  and  close  to  the  foot-stalk  during  the  night ;  the  two 
smaller  ones  uriccasingly  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
ascending  of  more  rapid  than  the  descending  motion. 
If  the  regular  motion  be  interrupted,  as  soon  as  it  re- 
commences, it  goes  on  with  increased  vigour,  and  at 
length  gr.idually  subsides  into  its  more  natural  move- 
ments. Many  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  adduced,  if  our  limits  permitted  us  to  enlarge  on 
it. 

Light  has  a  very  powerful  influence  on  vegetation, 
the  chief  part  of  which  will  be  belter  discussed  in  treat- 
ing of  it  as  a  chemical  agent.  We  may  here  remark, 
that  it  also  produces  a  very  striking  t  fleet  on  the  irri- 
tability of  leaves;  plants  being  uniformly  observed  to 
present  their  leaves  to  the  side  on  whicli  the  largest 
quantity  of  light  is  to  be  found.  This  fact  is  daily  ex- 
emplified in  hot-houses  and  on  walls.  The  experiment 
can  be  easily  made  with  a  common  geranium,  or  any 
of  those  plants  that  are  usually  placed  in  windows  ;  by 
reversing;  their  usual  position,  in  a  short  time  the  leaves 
will  be  found  to  have  turned  completely  round  to  the 
window. 

Some  ingenious  philosophers  attempt  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  tuniina;  round  of  the  leaves  of  plants  when 
placed  in  unnatural  situations  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
influence  of  lis;ht.  the  aujency  of  heal  and  moisture  have 
been  called  in,  and  very  probably,  in  some  cases,  they 
may  act  conjointly,  tbou'^h  it  is  hiL'bly  im.probable  that 
this  happens  in  ev<.ry  instance.  Boimet  supposed  that 
the  two  last  mer.tioned  causes  were  the  sole  agents,  and 
attempted  to  produce  their  effects  by  artificial  means; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  exciting  motion  in 
leaves  by  alternately  presentini;  a  bar  of  red  hot  iron  to 
the  superior  surface,  and  a  moistened  sponge  to  the  un- 
der side.  Whence  he  concluded  tliat  the  former  be- 
came hardened  by  heat  like  parchment,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter contracted  with  moisture.  To  c;i^"e  still  gri»ater 
tt'eight  to  this  hypothesis,  he  constructed  an  artificial 


leaf  of  parchment,  of  linen,  and  of  brass  wire,  which,  oti 
being  exposed  to  heat  and  m  ,islure,  displayed  the  same 
phenomena  with  the  leaves  of  the  Acacia.  Tnis  is  all 
very  prcity  hypothesis,  but  there  is  liillc  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  it.  It  may  be  considered  a  philosopher's 
waking  dieani. 

The  time  necessary  to  restore  any  plant  on  which  any 
experiment  has  been  made  by  touching,  or  any  other 
means,  varies  in  proportion  to  itj  vigour,  and  probably 
according  to  many  other  circumstances  which  are  yet 
unknown  to  us. 

Many  plants  close  their  leaves  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  day,  and  open  them  at  another  regular  period  :  this 
may  be  seen  in  any  garden  at  night ;  but  it  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  tne  Mimosa  scnsitiva,  tne  tamarind 
tree,  and  many  otheis,  but  more  especially  those  of  pinna- 
ted let^umiiious  plants.  Tiiis  periodical  folding  of  the 
leaves  has  been  calU  d  by  Linna;us  the  sleep  of  plants,  and 
the  term  is  now  generally  used,  in  spite  of  the  objections 
tliai  may  be  urged  against  it.  If  we  examine  it  accu- 
rately, there  will  be  found  little  or  no  reason  for  reject- 
ing it  on  account  of  the  implied  analogy  ;  lor  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  this  folding  of  the  leaves  may,  as 
Dr  Smith  expresses  it,  "  be  useful  to  Lhe  vegetable  con- 
stitution, as  real  sleep  is  to  the  animal."  This  particu- 
lar state  of  the  leaves  also  protects  the  flowers  from, 
the  dew.  The  phenomena  of  sleep  were  firs.  n'Jticcd 
by  G.ircias,  in  the  taiuarind  tree,  in  his  voyage  to  tne 
Indies  ;  but  the  determination  of  the  general  fact  was 
reserved  for  the  illustrious  father  of  scieiiiific  botany. 
The  discovery  was  accidental,  though  a  less  curious 
mind  than  that  of  Linnaeus  would  nave  overlooked  the 
circumstance  which  led  to  it.  Having  reared  a  few 
plants  of  the  Lotus,  the  -^eeds  of  wnich  he  iiad  received 
iVom  Sauvapes,  he  remarked  in  the  morning  a  pair  of 
very  thriving  flowers,  which  disappeanu  at  iiighi.  Tlicy, 
however,  reappeared  the  following  day,  whicii  excited 
Linr.xus'  attemion,  and  he  commenced  his  nightly  exa- 
minations, by  which  he  ascertained  many  of  the  most 
valuable  facts  that  we  now  possess.  The  sleep  of  pKuits 
displays  itself  differently  in  different  plants,  t/.ai  is  to 
say,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves;  so  that 
in  some  they  are  applied  to  each  other,  in  others  to  luc 
stem,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  ihe 
i-espective  plants.  Mirbel  has  been  at  the  pains  ol  clas- 
sifying the  modes  of  the  sleep  of  plants,  anci  he  lias  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  giving  a  very  important  aspect  to  me 
enunciation  of  a  simple  fact. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  points  known 
with  respect  to  this  phenomenon  :  liltl'  is  to  be  le.irned 
from  books  respecting  it,  and  mucli  from  nature.  I;  is 
therefore  not  a  little  astonishing,  that  no  piiilosop.ier, 
possessing  opportunities  and  leisure,  should  have  pro- 
secuted llie  inc|uiry  still  fartherthan  it  has  nitherio  b.  >  n. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  facts,  solutions  of  tne  diffi- 
culties have  abounded.  Bonnei's  hypothesis  has  \>'  en 
extended  to  explain  it;  and  many  other  supposili<j,s, 
equally  unsatisfactory,  have  been  advanced.  Linraeiis 
thought  that   it    was  i. educed   by  the   alisence  of  lii^nt. 

Hill  pushed  this  opinion  still  further,  and  endeavoui- 
ed  to  establish  it  by  some  plausible  experiments.  Ue- 
candolle  has  still  more  recently  made  some  experimenis 
on  the  Mimosa  fnidica,  which  render  the  opinion  proba- 
ble :  He  lighted  up  a  dark  cave  with  lamps,  in  which 
he  had  placed  the  plant  at  midnight;  the  leaves  ex- 
panded, and  in  the  following  day  they  closed,  on  ex- 
tinguishing the  light.     He  did  not  succeed  in  his  at- 
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tempts  to  induce  the  same  results  in  other  plants  of  an 
equally  irritable  habit.  Tliis  folding  up  of  the  leaves, 
or  sleep,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  certain  actions  of 
other  causes  on  thi.-  irritability  of  the  plant,  and  among 
these  causes  light  appears  to  maintain  a  very  high  rank. 
The  various  living  phenomena  of  every  vegetable  give 
force  to  these  suppositions ;  but  the  mode  of  action  is 
beyond  our  reach  :  we  must  be  satisfied  with  learning 
the  general  laws  by  which  nature  conducts  her  opera- 
lions. 

As  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  irritability  of  the  plant,  we  shall  detail 
the  leading  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  respecting 
il  in  this  place.  It  is  familiar  to  all,  that,  about  the 
middle  of  autumn,  the  leaves  of  all  annual  and  of  many 
perennial  plants,  gradually  lose  their  vigour,  cliange 
their  colour,  and  having  their  vital  powers  completely 
exhausted,  at  length  are  separated  from  the  parent 
branch.  The  singular  variety  of  colour  exiiiblted  in  a 
grove  about  the  end  of  autumn,  constitutes  one  of  the 
splendid  objects  of  an  autumnal  landscape.  Many  trees 
do  not  shed  their  leaves  at  the  usual  season  :  among 
these  k  the  oak,  in  which  this  event  does  not  take  place 
until  the  spring;  others,  again,  which  are  called  ever- 
greens, preserve  their  foliage  throughout  the  wliole 
year ;  a  fact  which  Mirbel  has  endeavoured  to  explain, 
by  first  supposing  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  depends  on  the  retention  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  ;  he  then  supposes  that  the  leaves  of 
most  evergreens  contain  resin,  and  that  this  resin  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  afhniiy  for  the  constituents  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  absorbs  them,  and  thus  prevents  their 
evil  effects. 

In  general,  the  trees  that  push  forth  their  leaves  very 
early,  lose  them  proportionally  soon.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Elder, 
though  one  of  the  earliest  in  producing,  is  one  of  the 
latest  in  losing  them. 

This  phenomenon  is  supposed  by  Dr  Smith  to  be  a 
mere  sloughing  of  diseased  or  worn-out  parts  : — an 
hypothesis  so  simple,  and  containing  so  nearly  the  sim- 
ple expression  of  the  fact,  that  few  will  contend  against 
it.  Mirbel  has  given  a  more  laboured  explanation,  which 
appears  to  us  to  blend,  without  sufficiently  marking  the 
boundaries,  facts  with  opinions, — an  error  that  cannot 
be  too  sedulously  avoided  in  every  species  of  physiologi- 
cal research.  According  to  this  physiologist,  there  is 
a  very  free  comnmnicaiion  between  the  vessels  of  the 
leaf  and  those  of  the  hbcr,  so  that  fluids  pass  from  each 
of  these  into  the  others  •without  difficulty,  and  the  foot- 
stalk is  very  hrmly  attached  to  the  bark  ;  but  a  bud  is 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  foot-stalk,  the  liber  becomes 
denser,  the  foot-stalk  is  protruded  from  its  situation  bv 
the  growing  bud,  the  vessels  become  hard,  the  leaf 
ceases  to  receive  fluids,  and  to  expire.  It  then  falls  off, 
and  undergoes  decomposition. 

A  strong  analogy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  their  roots,  because  both  of  them 
take  up  fluids,  and  give  out  certain  other  fluids.  Some 
have  fancied  the  analogy  to  be  so  complete,  as  to  autho- 
rise leaves  being  called  aerial  roots  ;  an  idea  too  whimsi- 
cal to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  will  both 
receive  and  give  out  aqueous  fluid.  Tlie  experiments 
of  Bonnet  are  among  the  most  satisfactory  on  this  sub- 
ject.    By  a  very  complete  scries   of  experiments,  he 
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determined  the  relative  vigour  with  which  this  function 
is  carried  by  the  two  broad  surfaces  of  each  leaf,  and 
also  the  relative  vigour  with  which  it  is  carried  on  in 
different  kinds  of  leaves ;  and  it  is  curious  to  examine 
the  results  with  which  he  has  presented  the  world.  His 
experiments  were  made  on  the  leaves  of  fourteen  her- 
baceous plants,  and  on  those  of  sixteen  trees,  which 
were  laid  upon  the  surface  of  water.  Six  of  the  former, 
Arum  viaculatum,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  the  sun-flower, 
spinach,  and  the  small  mallow,  (probably  Malva  rotun- 
difulia)  lived  equally  well  when  either  surface  was  ap- 
plied to  the  water.  Six  others,  plantain,  white  mullein, 
the  great  mallow,  (probably  M.  sylvestria),  the  nettle, 
cockscomb,  and  purple-leaved  amaranth,  lived  longest 
with  their  upper  surface  to  the  water.  The  proportion 
of  the  time  which  each  of  these  leaves  lived  with  the 
different  surfaces  exposed,  varied  much  in  the  different 
species.  The  Marvel  of  Peru,  and  Balm,  were  the  two 
remaining  herbaceous  plants  on  which  Bonnet  made  his 
experiments,  ar.d  they  throve  with  their  upper  surfaces 
on  the  water.  Of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  those  of  the 
Lilac  and  Aspen  lived  equally  well  in  all  situations  ;  all 
the  others,  but  most  remarkably  those  of  the  white  mul- 
berry tree,  succeeded  decidedly  best  with  their  under 
surfaces  laid  on  the  water.  The  vine,  the  poplar,  and 
the  walnut,  died  when  laid  on  their  upper  surfaces  in 
water,as  soon  as  when  altogether  deprived  of  thatfluid. 
It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  facts,  that  leaves  are 
furnished  with  organs  that  absorb  fluids  necessary  foi- 
their  support ;  and  we  learn  from  them  of  how  much  im- 
portance It  is  to  water  recently  moved  plants,  cuttings, 
grafts,  and  buds,  in  order  to  support  life. 

Leaves  not  only  absorb,  but  also  transpire  fluids  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  function  has  been  called  the 
perspiration  of  leaves,  and  has  been  considered  similar 
to  that  of  the  animal  economy  :  the  effects  in  both  being 
evident  to  our  senses.  Ilales  and  Musschenbroeck 
gave  the  first  satisfactory  information  on  this  subject. 
The  humidity  that  appears  on  leaves,  until  the  lime  of 
Musschenbroeck,  was  considered  a  mere  condensed 
earthy  exhalation.  This  philosopher  ascertained  its  real 
nature.  Hales  extended  these  inquiries,  and  determined 
the  precise  quantity  of  water  given  out  by  several  plants. 
His  experiments  were  made  on  the  vine,  the  annua!  sun- 
flower, the  cabbage,  and  some  other  plants,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  in  almost  every  introductory  work  on 
botany,  to  whicli  we  must  refer. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  influences  very  much 
the  rapidity  of  perspiration,  as  is  well  known  to  prac- 
tical botanists  and  gardeners.  Succulent  plants  perspire 
sparingly  ;  and  evergreens,  though  not  generally  suc- 
culent, yield  very  little  moisture.  The  thin  leaves  yield 
most  perspired  matter  ;  the  example  of  the  most  exces- 
sive perspiration  being  in  a  tree  whose  leaves  arc 
remarkably  thin.  It  is  the  cornelian  cherry,  (Con»(,y 
mascula,)  which  Duhamel  states  to  throw  out,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  four  hours,  a  quantity  of  fluid  equal  to 
twice  its  ovwi  weight ;  a  quantity  almost  inconceivable. 

Aquatic  and  bog  plants  seem  to  perspire  much  more 
copiously  than  any  others.  Tliis  corresponds  with  their 
absorbing  powers,  and  is  probably  owing  to  their  ex- 
treme vascularity.  The  genus  j\'yin/!/i(ca,  and  the  genus 
Potamoffcioti,  are  examples  which  are  known  to  every 
one.  The  genus  Sanacenia,  and  the  A'eftenthes  dis- 
tillatoria,  are  also  well  known  to  botanists,  and  have  long 
attracted  notice  from  the  singularity  of  their  economv. 
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which  has  puzzled  all  ihatliavc  prctendccl  to  understand 
it.  The  leaves  of  the  former  of  these  genera  is  so  con- 
structed, as  effectually  to  exclude  the  rain  from  tlic  hol- 
low contained  by  them,  and  yet  that  cavity  always  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  water,  which  the  plant  must  certainly 
secrete.  Dr  Smith  conjectures,  that  it  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  food  of  an  insect  of  the  Hjihcx  or  Ichneu- 
mon kind  ;  and  that  the  gas  evolved  from  the  dead  flies 
there  deposited  may  be  beneficial  to  the  plant.  This 
may  be,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  its  actually  being  the 
case.  Tlie  leaves  of  tlie  .Vr/u  nl/ics'distillatoiia  form  a 
close  shut  tube,  containing  an  ounce  or  two  of  water, 
which  is  secreted  through  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf.  In 
this  cavity  a  small  stjuitla  or  shrimp,  first  described  by 
Rumphius,  lives  and  thrives,  while  every  other  insect 
that  enters  it  dies.  The  same  explanation  given  of  the 
Sarracenia  has  been  also  applied  to  this  plant.  And  it 
may  be  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
considers  tlie  small  insects  as  the  food  of  the  shrimp. 

The  lluid  perspired  is  said  to  resemble  sap  in  all  its 
sensible  properties,  except  in  some  exceptions.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  there  are  some  important  dif- 
ferences, although  they  cannot  be  detected  by  our  pre- 
sent chemical  tests.  This  pure  fluid  is  not  the  sole 
matter  which  the  leaves  give  out.  A  saccharine  mat- 
ter has  been  observed  on  the  leaves  of  orange  trees  ;  a 
glutinous  matter  on  those  of  the  lime  tree  ;  and  a  resins 
ous  matter  on  those  of  the  poplar,  and  of  the  Cislus 
creticuj.  IVIaiina  has  been  scraped  off  the  leaves  of  the 
Fraxinus  Onus  ;  and  a  highly  inflammable  gas  is  secret- 
ed by  the  Dktamnusalbus.  Occasionally  a  kind  of  honey 
dew  is  excreted  by  the  leaves  when  the  plant  is  in  an 
tinhealthy  state.  Wax  has  been  gathered  from  the  leaves 
of  Rosemary. 

There  is  another  class  of  operations  performed  by  the 
leaf,  wiiich  merits  and  lias  obtained  much  careful  ex- 
amination, and  which  has  opened  a  field,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  for  most  brilliant  speculations.  The 
phenomena  to  which  we  allude,  are  those  chemical 
effects  which  are  induced  by  leaves  on  the  surrounding 
atmosplicre  ;  and  the  influence  of  light  and  heat  in  pro- 
moting tliose  effects,  as  well  as  some  others  which  we 
shall  come  afterwards  to  notice.  The  particular  organs 
of  the  plant  concerned  in  these  operations  have  not 
hitherto  been  completely  discovered,  although  much 
important  knowlege  has  been  attained  with  regard  to 
iheir  effects  within  a  very  few  years.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  powers  of  life  have  full  scope  in  these, 
and  in  aH  the  other  vegetable  functions  performed  dxiv- 
ii!g  its  life.  Whatever  dillcrencc  of  opinion  exists  with 
.regard  to  the  influence  of  li's'ht  and  heat  on  the  leaf, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  air  is  indispensibly  necessary 
for  its  existence.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  the  leaf  on  the  air,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Hales,  Duhamel,  Knight,  and  others,  in  the  most  ample 
and  salisfactoi-y  manner.  It  having  been  once  deter- 
mined that  air  is  required  for  vegetation,  the  next  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  arc,  wliat  portion  of  the  at'niospherical 
air  is  employed  ;  v,-hether  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  is 
consumed  ;  and  what  arc  the  agents  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  process.  Philosophers  have  eagerly  sought 
for  solutions  of  these  inquiries  ;  and  we  find  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Schecle,  Priestley,  Ingenhousz,  Saus- 
iure  junior,  Sencbier,  Davy,  Perceval,  Henry,  and  Ellis, 
among  those  that  distinguished  themselves  by  prosecu- 


ting this  department  of  vegetable  physiology  with  un- 
wearied zeal. 

Dr  Priestley  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  ac- 
tion of  leaves  on  the  atmosphere  ;  and  he  drew  the  con- 
clusion which  has  been  most  generally  adopted  by  suc- 
ceeding chemists,  that  they  possess  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing carbonic  acid,  and  of  emitting  oxygen  gas.  This 
doctrine  was  founded  on  the  vigour  with  which  vegeta- 
tion will  go  on  under  certain  circumstances  in  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  disappears,  and  oxygen  is  developed, 
Ingenhousz,  it  is  generally  thought,  has  established, 
that  the  oxygen  gas  is  emitted  by  the  leaves  ;  and  it  was 
inferred,  that  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  in  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  leaf,  fur- 
nished the  emitted  gas,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  was 
not  disengaged.  Hut  a  part  retained.  It  is  also  staled, 
that  a  small  portion  of  azote  is  emitted.  It  is  also 
remarked,  that  this  absorption,  decomposition,  and  emis- 
sion, take  place  only  in  the  light.  And  it  is  also  the 
prevalent  opinion,  iliat  the  leaves  of  plants  during  the 
day  give  out  moisture,  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
emit  oxygen  gas  and  azote  ;  and  that  during  the  night 
they  absorb  moisture,  give  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
absorb  oxygen  gas. 

From  a  view  of  the  above  statement,  Dr  Priestley 
deduced  the  opinion  of  the  purification  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  means  of  plants  ;  an  opinion  which  at  first 
seemed  so  consonant  v.ith  the  order  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  that  it  was  generally  adopted,  without  a  sufficient 
examination  of  the  facts,  until  iSIr  Ellis's  Inquiries  into 
Vegetation  and  Respiration  were  laid  l)efore  the  public. 
This  gentleman  has  the  rare  merit  of  having  calmly  and 
deliberately  ascertained  the  value  of  every  fact,  or  suj)- 
posed  fact,  by  his  own  experience,  and  of  having  detect- 
ed and  exposed  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  with  the 
candour,  liberality,  and  acutcnoss  which  characterise  the 
genuine  student  of  nature.  After  a  most  laborious  and 
careful  set  of  experiments  on  myrtles,  beans,  willows, 
and  other  plants,  Mr  Ellis  arrived  at  the  general  con- 
clusion, "that  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
verted into  carboiiic  acid  gas  by  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  huter  gas  nearly  or  exactly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  former;  and  consequently, 
they"  (the  experiments)  "demonstrate  that  the  air  is 
deteriorated  by  the  growth  of  plants,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  by  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  oxygenous  portion  of  t!ie  atmosphere  combines  with 
the  substance  of  the  plant."  He  also  derives  a  very 
strong  argument  from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
leaf:  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  vessels  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  those  calculated  for  the  reception  and 
elaboration  of  the  circulating  fluids  can  by  any  means 
receive  an  extraneous  fluid  ;  nor  can  it  be  received  by 
the  exhaling  pores,  as  that  would  involve  the  impos- 
sibility of  one  organ  performing  two  distinct  functions 
at  the  same  time.  The  common  ai)sorbents  cannot  be 
supposed  to  receive  it,  as  they,  too,  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed. If,  then,  this  ahsortion  is  not  carried  on  by  any 
living  action,  can  it  be  the  result  of  chemical  affinity  ? 
This  also  is  improbable  ;  for  if  it  be  the  consequence  of 
chemical  agency,  all  the  laws  of  chemistry  must  be 
violated,  as  the  structure  of  the  leaf  presents  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  their  action.  The  natural  in- 
ference from  which  is,  that  the   carbonic  acid  gas  is 
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formed  exteriorly  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  out  of 
the  very  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  positive  arguments  which  Mr  Ellis  urges 
with  much  force  in  support  of  his  opinion  ;  besides  these, 
he  analyses  the  experiments  and  opinions  of  Priestley, 
Scheelc,  Ingenhousz,  Woodhouse,  Senebier,  and  Saus- 
sure  ;  and  he  contends  that  the  results  obtained  by  them 
concur  in  establishing  the  same  position  that  he  sup- 
ports ;  and  after  having  fully  and  satisfactorily  shewn 
that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  during  the  process 
uf  vegetation  in  the  shade,  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  as 
a  principal  source  of  error,  the  neglect  of  the  difl'erence 
of  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the 
shade  ;  and  he  states  the  distinction  so  concisely  and 
clearly,  that  we  shall  use  his  own  words  :  "  From  the 
facts  which  have  now  been  stated,  we  collect,  that  plants, 
which  vegetate  in  sunsiiine,  require  always  the  presence 
of  oxygen  gas  ;  and  that,  by  the  act  of  vegetation,  they 
constantly  change  this  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.  We 
farther  learn,  that  carbonic  acid  enters  plants,  both 
with  the  fluids  which  they  absorb,  and  also,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in  an  elastic  form  ;  that  this  acid 
gas  is  conveyed  to  the  leaves,  and  is  there  decomposed 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  plant  and  of  solar  light ;  and 
that  it  is  from  this  source,  alone,  that  the  oxygen  gas 
afforded  by  plarjts  is  derived.  It  likewise  appears,  that 
this  operation  of  aflbrding  oxygen  is  not  properly  a  vege- 
tative function,  but  only  a  subordinate  office,  accomplish- 
ed by  the  direct  agency  of  the  sun  ;  that  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  cellular  or  parenchymatous  structure,  and  not  in 
the  vascular  system  of  the  leaf;  and  that  it  may,  and  does 
exist  with  that  function  by  which  oxygen  is  consumed, 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  vegetation  of  the  plant. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  when  plants  are  made  to  grow  in  closed 
vessels  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  oxygen  gas  which  is 
consumed  by  the  function  of  vegetation,  is  again  restor- 
ed by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  that  is  formed,  and 
no  change,  therefore,  appears  to  be  effected  in  the  com- 
position of  the  air.  But  in  situations,  where  the  direct 
agency  of  light  is  excluded,  no  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  is  perceptible,  and  the  air,  therefore,  soon  becomes 
unfit  to  sustain  vegetation.  In  its  general  nature  and 
effects,  therefore,  the  function  of  vegetation  is  precisely 
the  same  in  sunshine  and  in  the  shade  ;  for  oxygen  gas 
is  alil^c  necessary  in  both  situations,  and  is  in  a  similar 
manner  converied  into  carbonic  acid.  Under  direct  ex- 
posure to  the  solar  rays,  however,  this  acid  gas  is  again 
decomposed,  and  its  oxygen  is  restored  to  tlie  atmos- 
phere ;  while,  in  the  shade,  no  such  operation  takes 
place,  and  the  air,  therefore,  remains  permanently  de- 
praved. 

"But  farther,  it  also  appears,  that  the  production  of 
oxygen  is  entirely  confined  to  the  leaves  and  other  green 
parts  of  plants  ;  and  that  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the 
stems  and  roots  of  vegetables,  both  in  sunshine  and  in 
the  shade,  convert  always  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  into 
carbonic  acid." 

It  has  been  a  favourite  opinion  with  many,  and  par- 
ticularly with  M.  Theodore  De  Saussure,  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  necessary  for  healthy  vegetation  ;  and  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
it.  Mr  Ellis  has  analysed  the  reasonings  deduced  from 
those  instituted  by  M.  De  Saussure  with  great  address, 
and  has  given  a  most  ample  confutation  of  the  inferences 
made  by  that  gentleman  from  his  own  premises  ;  and 
further,  he  has  detailed  some  experiments  made  by  him- 


self, which  corroborate  his  opinions.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  take  even  a  rapid  survey  of  the  ingenious 
reasonings  employed  by  Mr  Ellis :  the  general  conclu- 
sion however  is,  that  vegetation  owes  its  perfection  to 
oxygen  gas,  and  not  to  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  this  acid  is  injurious  to  vegetable  life,  unless 
decomposed  "  by  the  agency  of  solar  light."  In  thai 
case,  indeed,  the  oxygen  produced  from  the  decomposed 
carbonic  acid  is  beneficial,  so  that  vegetation  will  go  on 
in  a  pure  atmosphere,  containing  not  more  than  ^  oVb  P^^t 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Leaves  have  been  supposed  to  possess  the  property  of 
decomposing  water  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  and  BerthoUet  has  infer- 
red, tliat  a  portion  of  the  apparent  oxygen  is  derived 
from  the  water,  while  the  hydrogen,  with  the  carbon 
(of  the  decomposed  carbonic  acid),  forms  the  inflamma- 
ble parts  of  the  plant.  This  hypothesis  is  ingenious, 
and  has  received  some  support  from  Saussure's  experi- 
ments. But  many  objections  may  be  urged  against  it ; 
so  that,  without  farther  proof  of  its  correctness  than  we 
at  present  have,  we  must  unite  with  Mr  Ellis  in  reject- 
ing it. 

We  have  in  a  former  part  hinted  at  the  supposed  puri- 
fication of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  plants.  The 
beauty  of  the  idea  has  led  many  to  adopt  it,  without  in- 
vestigating its  truth  ;  and  Mr  Ellis  has  here,  too,  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet ; — he  asserts,  that  the  means  suppos- 
ed to  effect  such  great  ends  are  wholly  inadequate,  and 
that  although  there  are  certainly  some  means  by  which 
the  air  is  freed  of  the  noxious  ingredients  derived  from 
vegetation,  germination,  and  respiration,  yet  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science  does  not  permit  us  to  sny  »vhat 
they  are.  Mr  Ellis  meets,  with  energy,  the  civiia  of 
those  who  may  urge  the  doctrine  of  this  ])urifying  pro- 
cess as  necessary  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  as  illus- 
trative of  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  "  It  behoves  us," 
says  he,  "  to  employ  no  ordinary  portion  of  delicacy  and 
caution  in  pronouncing  on  the  general  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  Providence,  from  the  little  and  partial  views  of 
nature,  which  at  present  we  are  permitted  to  take,  lest, 
in  ti'.e  effervescence  of  our  zeal,  we  degrade  the  wisdom 
we  pretend  to  exalt,  and  pervert  the  designs  of  the  good- 
ness we  profess  to  revere." 

The  colouration  of  plants  presents  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and,  at  the  same  time,  obscure  branches  of 
physiological  research.  Humboldt  attributes  t'le  green 
colours  of  leaves  to  the  agency  of  hydrogen,  because  he 
had  observed  some  plants  retain  their  green  colour  in 
mines.  Saussure,  however,  could  not  increase  the  green 
of  plants  by  means  of  hydrogen.  Humboldt  also  ascrib- 
ed the  white  colour  to  oxygen,  which  seems  to  be 
erroneous,  as  this  oxygen  existed  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion previous  to  its  being  made  apparent,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  proved  to  produce  this  white  colour.  Sene- 
bicr's  phlogistic  hypothesis  is  unworthy  of  detailed 
notice.  His,  subsequent  opinions  respecting  the  opera- 
tion of  carbon,  do  not  seem  to  be  better  founded.  This 
pliilosopher,  as  well  as  Berthollct,  determined  many  im- 
portant facts.  There  is  a  very  evident  connexion  be- 
tween the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the 
green  colour  of  leaves,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following- 
results.  Green  leaves  only  yield  oxygen  gas ;  the 
parenchymatous  substance  of  the  leaf  is  the  seat  of  de- 
composition of  the  gas,  and  of  the  green  colour ;  the 
colouration  will  take  place  in  leaves  separated  from  the 
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stem,  so  iliat  there  can  be  no  living  action  in  them;  con- 
sequently the  colouration  is  independent  of  the  life  of 
the  plant. 

It  appears  from  the  various  experiments  of  Bcrthollct, 
Sencbicr,  and  others,  that  solutions  of  the  colourable 
parts  of  leaves  are  rendered  red  or  green  according  to 
the  predominance  of  acid  or  alkaline  matter  ;  but  similar 
tfTucts  will  be  also  induced  on  entire  leaves.  Etiolated 
leaves,  and  those  reddened  by  age,  pass  into  green  and 
alkaline  fluids  ;  those  that  are  yellow  from  decomposi- 
tion become  brown  in  tlic  same  circumstances.  Ellis 
observed,  tliat  if  the  green  colour  had  been  previously 
afl'ccted  by  the  action  of  water,  that  alkalies  did  not 
restore  it.  On  these  facts  this  physiologist  ventures  to 
presume,  "that  these  same  agents  (acids  and  alkalies) 
if  present,  will  exert  a  similar  action  on  leaves  during 
their  growth." 

lie  first  establishes  the  existence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  alkaline  matter  in  the  leaves,  and  then  shews  that 
the  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  its  subsequent 
decomposition,  render  the  alkali  predominant,  and  con- 
sequently belter  fitted  to  exert  its  specific  influence  "on 
llic  colourable  juices  of  the  plant,"  which  produces  the 
green  colour  of  the  leaf.  So  that,  according  to  Mr  Ellis's 
views,  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  answers 
•wo  purposes,  the  production  of  oxygen  gas  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  green  colour. 

If  the  green  colour  depend  on  the  predominancy  of 
alkali,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  white 
colour  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  it.  Scnebier's  ex- 
periments support  this  supposition,  and  his  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  Davy  and  others.  This  whiteness  of 
colour  will  continue  so  long  as  the  acid  abounds;  and 
uccodingly  we  find,  that  plants  growing  in  the  shade 
are  etiolated,  or  devoid  of  the  green  hue,  until  they  are 
placed  in  the  full  sunshine.  The  various  shades  of  co- 
lour exhibited  by  different  leaves  immediately  before 
their  fall  are  affected  by  similar  causes,  and  consequent- 
ly are  explicable  on  the  same  principles.  In  the  same 
way,  too,  the  variegation  of  different  leaves  may  be 
resolved,  or  at  least  the  agents  that  produced  them  may 
be  pointed  out.  The  mode  in  which  these  effects  are 
induced,  Mr  Ellis  docs  not  attempt  to  detail,  being 
satisfied  with  the  general  fact.  It  would  open  a  field 
of  interesting  inquiry,  to  examine,  with  care,  the  gra- 
dual changes  from  green  to  white,  with  all  the  inter- 
mediate and  collateral  varieties  of  colour  ;  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  course  of  such  researches,  many  va- 
luable facts  would  dcvelope  themselves,  and  thus  tend 
more  clearly  to  elucidate  this  branch  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology. 

The  necessary  agency  of  light  in  promoting  the 
'  olouration  of  plants,  has  been  made  sufficiently  evident 
m  the  preceding  detail ;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined in  what  manner  it  exerts  this  agency  ;  a  question 
of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Adoptin;^  Mr  Davy's 
notions  respecting  the  nature  of  electrical  agency,  Mr 
Ellis  has  instituted  an  analogy  between  the  chemical 
agencies  of  this  fluid  and  of  the  solar  ray,  supposing 
that  the  action  of  calorific  rays  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  positive  electricity,  and  that  that  ot  the  deoxydizing 
rays  correspond  with  that  of  the  negative  electricity; 
the  former  promoting  combination,  and  the  latter  de- 
composition. After  a  full  examination  of  the  facts  and 
opinions  that  are  maintained  on  the  subject  of  coloura- 
tion, the  following  are  his  general  conclusions.  "  We 
may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that,  by  the   chemical 


agency  of  this  subtile  matter,  the  saline  compounds  of 
plants  are  decomposed,  and  the  acid  and  alkaline 
matter,  thus  developed,  combine  with  the  colourable 
juices  of  the  vegetable.  In  consequence  of  this  com- 
bination, these  juices  are  enabled  to  act  variously  on  the 
luminous  rays.  When  the  alkali  predominates,  the  more 
refrangible  rays,  as  the  violet,  blue,  and  green,  are 
reflected,  and  the  other  rays  are  extinguished  ;  when 
the  acid  prevails,  the  least  refrangible,  or  red  rays,  are 
reflected,  and  the  others  disappear  ;  and  from  inter- 
mediate admixtures  of  these  ingredients,  intermediate 
colours,  both  simple  and  compounded,  will  arise.  The 
colours,  however,  W'hich  these  juices  present  to  ou: 
sight,  are  not  reflected  by  the  coloured  particles,  but  by 
the  opaque  matter  on  which  they  are  imposed,  so  tha; 
the  coloured  matter  transmits,  but  does  not  reflec: 
light ;  and  this  light  arriving  at  the  eye,  produces  an 
impression,  which  conveys  the  sensation  of  the  indivi- 
dual colour. 

"Hence,  too,  it  follows,  that,  when  light  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded, the  chemical  changes  in  the  vegetable  juices, 
which  enable  them  to  exert  these  actions  on  the  colo- 
rific rays,  do  not  take  place,  and,  consequently,  the  green 
colour  of  the  leaves,  which  depends  on  the  predomi- 
nance of  alkaline  matter,  and  the  red  colours  of  leaves 
and  of  flowers,  which  arise  from  an  excess  of  acid,  arc 
equally  prevented  from  appearing;  for  the  juices  being 
unable,  in  this  slate,  to  decompose  the  solar  beam,  re- 
turn it  almost  or  entirely  unchanged  to  the  eye,  whence 
the  objects  are  destitute  of  colour,  or  have  the  appear- 
ance of  whiteness.  The  colours  ol  plants,  therefore, 
depend  primarily  on  the  chemical  action  of  light,  iu 
changing  the  constitution  of  their  juices  ;  and  these 
juices,  by  their  physical  operation  on  the  colorific  rays, 
are  then  enabled  to  exhibit  all  their  infinite  variety  of 
hues." 

Such  is  the  bi-oad  outline  of  the  facts  established  by 
Mr  Ellis  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  It  now  re- 
mains for  us  to  add  a  few  particular  details,  by  which  all 
apparent  inconsistency  may  be  avoided.  It  will  have 
been  remarked,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  be  form- 
ed exterioil;.  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  carbon 
employed  in  tJie  earliest  stages  of  germination,  "  wc 
suppose,"  says  >;Ir  Ellis,  "to  be  given  off  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  it  is  afforded  by  inanimate  bodies.  By  this  carbon 
the  surrounding  oxygen  is  changed,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  seed  s\icceeds  to  this  chemical  action.  In 
the  progress  of  tlii^  developeinent,  the  organization  of 
the  seed,  is  unfold  tl ;  and,  when  this  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete, the  emissioh  'j/  carbon,  like  the  other  /'u>ictiorix  of 
the  seed,  is  then  executed  by  an  organised  structure, 
and  becomes  obedient  to  those  laws  which  govern  and 
regulate  the  actions  of  living  beings."  The  carbon  of 
vegetables  is  afforded  by  a  living  action  ;  and  Mr  Ellis 
maintains,  with  much  force,  that  it  "  passes  off  in  com- 
bination v/ith  their  exhaled  fluids,"  and  then  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  a  distinct  ope- 
ration, subservient  to  other  purposes,  and  accomplished 
in  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  leaf:  So  that 
these  operations  may  be,  and  actually  are,  co-existent  in 
the  same  plant.  All  these  operations  are  decidedly  dis- 
tinct from  those  that  go  on  in  dead  vegetable  matter, 
and  are  regulated  by  laws  as  distinct  as  life  and  death 
are.  Thus,  besides  producing  considerable  changes  in 
the  circulating  fluids,  the  carbonic  acid  appears  to  per- 
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Ibrm  other  I'uncUons  of  no  mean  moment;  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  tliese,  the  colouration,  has  been  al- 
ready sufficiently  detailed  ;  another,  perhaps  of  high- 
er importance,  the  heat  produced,  now  remains  to  be 
noticed. 

Animals,  as  well  as  plants,  require  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  to  maintain  their  existence.  The  former,  at 
least  a  considerable  number  of  them,  possess  the  power 
of  maintaining  a  certain  temperature  under  most  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  resist  the  influence  of  external  cold. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  how  far  such  a  similar 
power  is  vested  in  vegetables;  and,  if  it  does  exist,  by 
what  means  its  operations  are  continued.  That  heat  is 
necessary  for  supporting  the  vegetative  principle  is  well 
known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  destruction  ot  life  in  all 
plants  that  are  exposed  to  a  more  intense  degree  of  cold, 
than  their  natural  habits  can  endure.  It  is  also  pretty 
well  determined,  that  plants  do  possess  the  power  of 
generating  a  certain  portion  of  heat,  and  of  maintaining 
it,  unless  novel  and  unnatural  causes  destroy  that  power. 
The  heat  of  plants  is  well  shewn  in  winter  in  a  meadow, 
where  we  lUways  find,  that  the  snow  dissolves  more  rea- 
dily than  on  the  adjacent  bare  ground.  "  If,"  says  Will- 
denow,  "  in  a  strong  frost,  we  put  vessels  with  water 
close  to  such  a  tree,  we  shall  find  that  the  water  is  con- 
verted into  ice,  but  that  the  tree  retains  its  sap  unfrozen, 
and  remains  quite  unhurt.  The  case  is  different  in 
plants  of  warm  and  hot  regions.  The  sap  of  these  plants 
congeals  at  the  least  degree  of  cold,  and  the  plants  de- 
cay. Thus  there  appears  a  reinarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  plants  of  warm  and  those  of  cold  climates. 
As  long  as  plants  live,  and  possess  suflicient  vital  power 
to  resist  cold,  their  sap  will  not  congeal.  But  after  the 
buds  have  been  forced  out  by  the  warm  weather  of 
spring,  they  will,  when  exposed  to  cold  evenings,  be  ob- 
served to  congeal.  Wo  find,  likewise,  that  dead  or  dis- 
eased branches  are  more  liable  to  be  frost  bitten  than  liv- 
ing and  sound  ones;  and  that  branches,  by  their  sap  be- 
ing congealed,  are  destroyed.  The  birch,  and  some 
other  plants,  it  is  well  known,  often  have  their  roots  co- 
vered with  ice,  without  suffering  the  least  injury.  In 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  our  globe,  there  arc  many 
extensive  tracts  of  pine  trees,  which  resist,  with  their 
evergreen  branches,  the  most  severe  winter  cold. 
From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  each  plant,  ac- 
cording to  its  species,  possesses  a  peculiar  degree  of 
warmth,  which  defends  it  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather." 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  heat  in  vegeta- 
bles is  given  by  M.  Hubert.  He  relates,  that  the  spa- 
dices  of  the  Arum  cordifolium,  which  grows  in  Madagas- 
car and  the  Isle  of  France,  indicated  a  most  reniarkcrble 
degree  of  temperature,  in  the  course  of  some  observa- 
tions that  he  made  upon  them.  On  applying  a  thermo- 
meter to  five  spadices  which  had  unfolded  in  the  pre- 
ceding night,  a  rise  of  23°  from  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  took  place  ;  the  following  morning,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  temperature  of  tlie  spadices  and  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  was  reduced  to  21°,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  to  7".  He  also  observed, 
that  the  male  parts  of  the  spadices  raised  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  thermometer  13°  higher  than  the  female  or- 
gans of  the  same  spadix.  M.  Hubert  also  determined, 
that  the  exterior  surface  of  the  spadices  produced  the 
same  remarkable  effect,  as  well  as  that  the  contact  of 
the  atmosphere  is  essential  to  its  production.  Mr  Hun- 
ter, who  ranks  so  deservedly  high  as  a  physiologist, 


made  many  experiments  to  determine  the  heat  of  vege- 
tables, but  they  do  not  appear  quite  satisfactory.  Schoepf, 
too,  made  several  experiments  with  similar  views,  but 
without  obtaining  any  thing  decisive.  The  recent  ob- 
servations of  M.  M.  Lamarck  and  Senebier  on  tlie  Jrum 
maculatum,  shew  satisfactorily,  that  much  heat  is  evolved 
by  that  plant  at  the  period  of  fecundation. 

Plants  also  possess  a  power  of  resisting  high  degrees 
of  heat.  "  Sonnerat,"  to  repeat  the  words  of  Willde- 
now,  "  discovered  in  the  island  of  Luconia  a  rivulet,  the 
water  of  which  is  so  hot,  that  a  thermometer  immersed 
in  it  rose  to  174°  Fahrenheit.  Swallows,  when  flying 
seven  feet  over  it,  dropped  down  motionless.  Notwith- 
standing this  heat,  he  observed  on  its  banks  two  species 
of  Aalmlathus,  and  the  Vitcx  o'^nus  castiis^  which,  with 
their  roots,  swept  the  water.  In  the  Island  ot  Tanna, 
Messrs  Forstcrs  found  the  ground  near  a  volcano  as 
hot  as  210°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  the  same  time  covered 
with  flowers." 

Dr  Smith  ascribes  the  pernicious  effects  of  cold,  on 
opening  buds,  to  "the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  vi- 
tal principle,  after  it  has  been  revived  by  the  warmth  of 
spring." 

The  manner  in  which  this  heat  is  produced,  is  a  cu- 
rious subject  of  speculation,  and  little  has  yet  been  done 
in  tracing  the  general  facts  on  which  alone  a  theory  can 
be  safely  fou.ided.  It  has  been  shewn,  in  the  instance 
of  the  Arum  cordifoliiim,  that  carbonic  acid  is  formed, 
and  thai,  the  heat-forming  power  is  confined  to  the  ex- 
terior surfaces  of  the  spadices.  From  these,  and  other 
facts,  Mr  Ellis  deduces  the  following  conclusions : 
"  That  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  is  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid,  by  carbon  exhaled  by  the  living  plant,  where- 
by the  greater  part  of  the  specific  caloric  of  that  gas  is 
disengaged.  It  is  to  this  change  of  composition  in  the 
air,  and  consequent  extrication  of  its  heat,  that  the  in- 
creased temperature  observed  in  plants,  during  their 
vegetation,  is  to  be  ascribed."  These  conclusions  are 
unquestionable,  when  applied  to  certain  stages  of  vege- 
tation. Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  from  the  con- 
tradictory results  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of 
the  permanent  production  of  heat  in  vegetables  ;  but, 
from  the  facts  previously  stated,  we  arc  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  not  only  a  certain  portion  of  heat  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  vegetable  life,  but  that  an  uniformity 
of  temperature  is  maintained  by  means  of  natural  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  the  plant  itself  'We  have  here  giv- 
en the  particular  facts  relative  to  this  subject,  because 
the  discussion  of  the  changes  effected  on  the  air  by  ve- 
getables, is  more  intimately  connected  with  tiie  econo- 
my of  leaves  than  that  of  r.!iy  other  part ;  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  steadily  kept  in  mind,  that  similar  actions  go 
on  in  all  parts,  and,  consequently,  that  the  same  effects, 
tending  to  the  same  end,  are  also  carried  on  with  an 
energy  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  efficient 
organ. 

Sect.  ^'I.     I'ruct[ficaiio7i. 

The  mode  of  inflorescence  is  extremely  various  in 
different  plants,  and  sometimes  forms  beautiful  distinc- 
tive characters.  The  cause  of  these  variations  is  as  un- 
known as  that  of  the  diversities  of  form  among  animals. 
The  fructification  of  plants  next  comes  under  review. 
The  definitions  of  the  separate  parts  have  been  already 
given,  (.\rt.  59 — 6S  inclusive,  Sect.  ii.  Part  I.)  Lin- 
nccus  has  defined  the  whole  in  the  following  terms  : 
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"Fructilicatlo  vegelabilium  pars  temporaria,  gencra- 
tionc  (licata,  antuiuuni  icrni'iDans,  novum  incipiciis." 
The  paits  that  compose  the  friiciiticaiion  are  llie  flow- 
ers and  ihc  fruit ;  each  of  which  contains  distinct  and 
separate  organs,  which  we  shall  lirsl  describe,  and  then 
give  a  sliori  sketch  of  tlic  peculiar  functions  of  each. 
Tlie  flower  consists  of  the  calyx,  tlie  corolla,  the  sta- 
men or  stamens,  the  pistil  or  pistils  ;  and  each  of  these 
contains  other  parts,  that  receive  appropriate  names. 

The  calyx  or  flower-cup  is  always  present  in  all  per- 
fect flowers,  and  is  correctly  the  external  coverintj  of 
the  flower,  (Plate  I.XIX.  Figs.  20,  22,  27,  30,  33.) 
There  are  various  kinds  of  flower-cups,  (Art.  61.  Sect. 
ii.  Part  I.)  each  of  which,  in  turn,  exhibits  much  variety 
of  character.  Linnseus  adopted  the  opinion,  that  this 
organ  proceeded  from  tlic  bark.  The  celebrated  Jus- 
sieu  has  embraced  the  same  opinion  ;  but,  though  inge- 
nious, it  is  devoid  of  proof.  It  appears  probable,  that 
iis  chief  use  is  to  protect  the  flower,  where  it  exists  ; 
and  it  may  also,  as  Dr  Smith  supposes,  "often  contri- 
bute to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  stalk,  which  sup- 
ports it  as  the  leaves  do  that  portion  of  branch  below 
them."  Tlie  calyx,  when  green,  acts  on  the  air  in  the 
same  manner  as  leaves  do.  It  also  absorbs  and  trans- 
pires in  a  similar  manner. 

The  corolla  lies  within  the  calyx,  enveloping  the  ge- 
nerative organs  of  the  plant,  and  constituting  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  flower.  Its  colour  is  various,  even  in 
plants  of  the  same  species  :  The  delicate  blue  of  the 
common  speedwell,  the  rich  glow  of  the  rose,  and  blusli- 
ing  tinge  of  the  pink,  are  familiar  to  every  one.  The 
corolla  is  composed  of  two  parts  :  the  petal  or  petals, 
and  the  nectary,  (Art.  62,  63,  64.  Sect  ii.  Part  I.)  The 
former  of  these  exhibits  a  rich  variety  of  colours,  and 
may  be  either  simple  or  monopetalous,  or  compound  or 
polypetalous.  Each  of  these  varieties  again  have  other 
parts,  which  are  sufficiently  defined  in  the  terminology. 
The  forms  of  the  corolla  are  so  diversified,  that  some 
botanists  have  founded  systems  of  classification  on  them. 
(See  History  of  Botany.)  The  internal  structure  of 
the  corolla  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  organs,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  contained  colouring  matter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Ellis,  is  influenced,  and  produced  by  the 
same  agents  that  afi'ect  the  leaf.  Little  is  known  of  the 
uses  of  this  beautiful  organ.  It  probably  afibrds  protec- 
tion to  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  flower,  and  may, 
as  Linnaeus  conjectured,  serve  to  waft  the  flower  up  and 
down  in  the  air,  to  promote  the  reciprocal  agency  of  die 
stamens  and  pistils.  Sprcngcl  has  shewn,  that  the  co- 
rollas of  those  flowers  which  contain  honey  have  usually 
one  or  two  coloured  spots,  which  lie  calls  MacuLc  indi- 
rantes  ;  and  these  he  considers  as  guides  to  the  bees 
when  in  search  of  food. 

The  petal  is,  in  all  probability,  a  more  important  organ 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  pi'ovc.  It  forms  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  but  docs  not  decompose  it  as  leaves  do. 
Darwin  called  it  the  lungs  of  (he  stamens  and  pistils,  be- 
cause it  abounds  in  air-vessels.  The  corolla  is  sometimes 
wanting;  so  that  it  is  hot  in  all  cases  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  flower.  The  term  of  its  dur;^tion  is  very 
various,  accordinix  to  the  habits  of  the  plant  to  which  it 
belongs.  Dr  Smith  remarks,  that  he  has  "  observed  it 
to  be  much  more  durable  in  double  flnwers  than  in  single 
ones  of  the  same  species,  as  anemones  and  poppies  ;  be- 
cause," he  adds,  "as  I  conceive,  of  its  not  having  per- 
formed its  natural  functions,  the  stamens  and  pistils  of 
such  flowers  being  obliterated  and  changed  to   petals ; 


hence  the  vital  principle  of  their  corolla  is  not  so  s66ll 
exhausted  as  usual." 

The  nectary,  or  second  part  of  the  corolla,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Linnseus, "  every  supernumerary  part  of  a  flower;" 
which  has  exposed  him  to  much  trifling  attack.  It  pro- 
perly means  that  part  of  the  flower  which  secretes  honey  ; 
— and  which  is  scarcely  ever  the  same  in  two  distinct 
plants,  (.\rt.  64.  Sect.  ii.  Part  I.)  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  honey  is  not  always  confined  to  the  flower, 
but  is  found  occasionally  on  other  parts  of  tlie  plant. 
The  use  of  honey  appears  to  be  chiefly  to  allure  bees, 
whose  bodies  being  loaded  with  pollen,  may  thus  pro- 
mote the  propagation  of  vegetables. 

The  stamen  or  chive,  is  considered,  the  male  organ  of 
generation  in  flowers.  It  usually  consists  of  the  filament 
and  anther,  (Art.  65.  Sect  ii.  Part  I.)  The  pans  arc 
conjoined,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  diversity  of  exter- 
nal forms,  (Plate  LXX.  Figs.  1 — 22.)  The  vessels  are 
said  to  be  distributed  on  the  filaments  as  on  an  herbace- 
ous stem.  The  number  in  different  genera  is  not  the 
same  ;  and  Linnaeus  has  founded  the  characters  of  twelve 
of  the  classes  of  his  artificial  system  on  this  fact  ;  and 
some  of  the  remaining  classes  are  distinguished  by  some 
further  peculiariiies  of  this  organ. 

The  anther  is  essentially  necessary,  and  is  formed  of 
cells  of  a  membranous  texture,  which  generally  bursts 
longitudinally.  It  contains  the  pollen,  which,  to  the 
naked  eye,  appears  mere  dust ;  but,  on  being  examined 
with  a  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  numerous 
small  bags,  of  different  forms,  and  exhibiting  different 
surfaces  that  remain  entire  unless  water  be  present,  when 
they  burst  with  considerable  violence,  and  emit  a  gela- 
tinous matter.  Koelreuter  denies  this  sudden  bursting, 
but  contends,  that  the  gelatinous  matter  is  slowly  emitted 
through  the  pores  on  the  application  of  moisture.  Hedwig, 
however,  confirms  the  statements  of  former  observers. 
The  latter  physiologist  has  carried  his  observations  very 
far,  and  has  found,  that  the  pollen  of  mosses  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarities  as  that  of  larger  plants.  This  appears 
to  us  very  minute  observation.  Some  curious  specula- 
tions are  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  pollen  ;  but  wc 
fear  that,  with  our  imperfect  senses,  wc  may  conjecture, 
without  ever  approaching  the  recesses  of  Nature. 

The  pistil  is  another  organ  of  much  importance  in  the 
economy  of  flowers,  (Art.  66.  Sect.  ii.  Part  I.  Plate  LXX. 
Fig.  23 — 60.)  It  is  considered  the  female  organ  of  gene- 
ration, and  is  generally  surrounded  by  the  stamens. 
Linnxus  fancied  that  it  originated  in  the  pith.  Each  per- 
fect pistil  is  formed  of  two  subordinate  parts  ;  the  ger- 
men  or  embryo  seed,  and  the  style  on  which  the  stigma 
is  placed.  The  germen  varies  in  size  and  shape  equally 
with' the  style,  (Plate  LXX.  Fig.  23 — 60.)  and  both  arc 
composed  of  numerous  vessels.  The  latter  has  a  hollow 
tube,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  former.  The 
stigma  consists  of  absorbent  channels  or  tubes,  and  is 
nn  indispensible  part  of  the  pistil.  It  is  always  more  or 
less  moistened  with  a  viscid  fluid,  which  sometimes  ac- 
cumulates in  a  very  perceptible  quantity. 

Pistils  are  sometimes  changed  into  petals  ;  and  Dr 
Smith  has  seen  one  changed  into  "a  real  leaf."  The 
uses  of  the  pistil  shall  be  detailed  at  some  length,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  stamens. 

Botanists  are  now  generally  agreed  as  to  the  real  nature 
and  extent  of  the  offices  which  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  destined  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 
From  the  earliest  period,  they  have  both  been  consider- 
ed necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit;  and  in  the 
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Levant,  it  has  been  long  well  known,  that  the  female 
flower  of  the  date  palm  will  be  abortive  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  male.  After  the  revival  of  learning, 
little  attention  was  paid  by  botanists  to  the  functions  of 
vegetables  ;  they  rather  employed  themselves  in  deter- 
mining- species,  and  their  medicinal  virtues.  And  when 
the  inquiry  was  first  set  on  foot,  respecting  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  some  of  the  leading 
botanists  of  the  time,  Morrison,  Tournefort,  and  Ponte- 
dera,  treated  it  with  sovereign  contempt.  Soon  after, 
however,  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  more  notice, 
and  many  valuable  hints  were  thrown  out  by  Camerarius, 
Vaillant,  Blair,  and  Bradley.  Some  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous vegetable  physiologists,among  whom  we  may  reckon 
Grew  and  Ray,  adopted  the  idea  of  Sir  Thomas  Milling- 
ton,  respecting  the  necessary  agency  of  the  stamen  in 
fecundating  the  seed.  Other  succeeding  philosophers 
had  partial  views  of  the  subject,  while  others  opposed  it 
with  an  intemperate  zeal.  Linnseus  has  the  distinguish- 
ed merit  of  having  clearly  and  satisfactorily  established 
the  position,  that  stamens  and  pistils  are  organs  essential 
for  the  propagation  and  perfection  of  the  fruit.  This  he 
accomplished  in  the  year  1732,  by  the  publication  of  his 
J'undainenta,  and  of  his  PhUosoiiliica  Bolnnica.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  perfect  establishment  of  the  above  fact,  he 
conceived  the  noble  idea  of  founding  a  classification  on 
the  principles  he  had  so  beautifully  developed. 

The  proofs  adduced  in  favour  of  the  above  opinion  are 
highly  satisfactory.  All  must  have  observed,  that  the 
flowers  precede  the  fruit,  even  in  the  meadow  saffron, 
which  has  sometimes  been  considered  an  exception  to 
the  general  law.  In  this  plant,  says  Dr  Smith,  the  fruit 
and  leaves  are  perfected  in  the  spring,  and  the  blossoms 
do  not  appear  till  autumn  ;  "  but  a  due  examination  will 
readily  ascertain,  that  the  seedbud  formed  in  autumn 
is  the  very  same  which  comes  to  maturity  in  the  follow- 
ing spring." — "A  pineapple,"  adds  this  agreeable  wri- 
ter, "  was  once  very  unexpectedly  cited  to  me  as  an  in- 
stance of  fruit  being  formed  before  the  flower,  because 
the  green  fruit,  in  that  instance  as  in  many  others,  is  al- 
most fully  grown  before  the  flowers  expand.  The  st-rds, 
ftonvever,  the  essence  of  the  fruit,  are  only  in  cnibnjo  at 
:his  fieriod  ;  just  as  in  the  germen  of  an  apple  blossom." 
All  flowers  arc  furnished  with  both  stamens  and  pistils, 
in  the  same  individual,  or  in  two  distinct  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  Tliis  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  the 
most  minute  examples,  even  in  mosses,  which  were  long 
f  lipposcd  anomaleus.  Ferns  form  the  only  apparent  ex- 
ception ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  from  general  analogy, 
il,:it  these  parts,  though  still  concealed,  have  existencu 
in  that  order.  Although  plants  have  sometimes  abor- 
tive stamens,  and  barren  jjistils,  yet  the  whole  will  not 
be  found  to  be  unpioduclivc  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  number  to  accomplish  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species.  Nature,  too,  admirably  provides  for 
the  commixture  of  the  pollen  with  the  fluid  covering  the 
stigma,  by  a  synchronous  operation  of  the  parts  them- 
selves, or  by  other  agents  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  The 
most  derisive  proof  of  the  necessary  agency  of  the  sta- 
men on  the  pistil  for  the  production  of  tlic  perfect  fruit, 
is  afforded  by  the  very  well  known  experiment,  '-made 
in  17;o  upon  a  palm  tree  at  Berlin,  which,  for  want  of 
poller,  had  never  brought  any  fruit  to  perfection.  A 
branch  of  barren  flowers  was  sent  by  the  postfiom  Leip- 
sic,  twenty  German  miles  distant,  and  suspinided  over 
the  p'-.iils.  Consequently  abundance  of  fruit  was  ripen- 
ed, and  many  young  plants  raised  from  the  seeds."  Lin- 


naeus further  encountered  all  the  cavils  and  objections 
of  his  opponents,  by  accurate  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ments :  But,  as  is  the  case  too  commonly  in  philosophi- 
cal warfare,  he  refuted,  but  could  not  always  silence 
clamour. 

It  was  urged  by  Pontedera  and  Tournefort,  that  the 
pollen  was  a  mere  excrement ;  but  various  arguments 
were  adduced  against  this  opinion  as  well  as  the  other, 
which  was  also  entertained  by  these  philosophers,  of  the 
circulation  from  the  stamens  of  a  certain  secreted  some- 
thing to  the  seeds  ;  but  Linnaeus  decided  both  points  by 
experiment.  "He  removed  the  anthers  from  a  flower 
of  Glaitcium  fihxnicium,  stripping  off  the  rest  of  that  day's 
blossoms.  Another  morning  he  repeated  the  same  prac- 
tice, only  sprinkling  the  stigma  of  that  blossom,  which 
he  had  last  deprived  of  its  own  stamens,  with  the  pollen 
from  another.  The  flower  first  mutilated  produced  no 
fruit,  but  the  second  afforded  very  perfect  seed.  My 
design,"  says  Linna;us,  "  was  to  prevent  any  one  in  future 
from  believmg,  that  the  removal  of  the  anthers  from  a 
flower  was  in  itself  capable  of  rendering  the  germeti 
abortive." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  stamens  are  always 
shorter  than  the  pistils  in  drooping  flowers,  and  longer 
in  erect  ones.  Evidently  destined  to  favour  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pollen. 

Many  other  curious  and  beautiful  means  are  employ- 
ed to  promote  the  due  application  of  the  pollen  to  the 
stigma.  In  some  plants,  such  as  the  Parnassia,  the  sta- 
mens successively  lean  over  the  stigma,  and  deposit  the 
pollen.  Others  have  a  spontaneous  motion.  Others  are 
connected  by  a  membrane,  which  contracts  or  dilates  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Other  stamens 
possess  a  considerable  elasticity,  by  whicli  means  the- 
pollen  is  projected  upon  the  stigma.  In  other  flowers, 
the  germen  has  a  considerable  curvature  endowed  with 
an  elasticity,  that  brings  it  into  contact  with  the  stamens. 
The  stamens  of  the  Barberry  possess  a  high  degree  of 
irritability,  M'hich  has  been  very  particularly  described 
by  Dr  Smith  and  Mrs  Ibbctson,  and  by  moans  of  that 
property,  tlie  ends  of  vegetation  are  attained. 

"In  this"  flower,  says  Dr  Smith,  "  tlie  six  stamens, 
spreading  moderately,  are  sheltered  under  the  concave 
lips  of  the  petals,  till  some  extraneous  body,  as  the  feet 
or  trunk  of  an  insect,  in  search  of  honey,  touches  the 
inner  part  of  each  filament  near  tl;e  bottom.  The  irri- 
tability of  tl)at  part  is  such,  that  the  filament  immedi- 
ately contracts  there, and, consequently, strikes  iisanther, 
full  of  pollen,  against  the  stigma.  Any  otlier  part  of  the 
filament  may  be  touched  witliout  this  effect,  provided  no 
cohcussion  be  given  to  the  whole.  After  a  whi'c  the  fi- 
lament retires  gradually,  and  may  again  be  stimulated  ; 
and  when  each  petal,  with  its  annexed  filament,  is  fallen 
to  the  ground,  the  latter,  on  being  touched,  shews  as 
much  sensibility  as  ever." 

The  economy  of  aquatic  plants  is  beautifully  adapted 
to  liic  same  purpose.  Many  of  them  lie  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  until  the  flowering  season,  when 
they  shoot  forth  their  flowering  spikes,  so  that  the  flow- 
ers arc  completely  exposed  above  the  water,  and  as  soon 
as  the  seed  is  formed,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  rising 
and  falling,  opening  and  closing  of  the  nymphxa,  is 
knov.n  to  all  that  have  been  in  the  habits  of  observing 
that  plant;  and  the  ralisr.cria  s/iiralis  (Plate  LXXIV.) 
exhibits  some  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  same  kind. 

This  plant  grows  in  ditches  in  Italy,  and  its  fertile 
flowers  grow  on  spiral  stalks,  which,  by  uncoiling,  allow 
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the  flowers  to  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  expand. 
Barren  flowers  arc  during  tliis  time  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  a  distinct  root,  and  rise  also  to  the  surface  ia 
great  abundance.  By  this  means  the  pollen  is  scattered 
over  the  first  flowers,  which  after  impregnation,  sink, 
and  the  fruit  reaches  maturity  at  the  bottom. 

Insects  are  very  frequently  the  agents  of  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  stigma.  Koelreuter  and  Sprcngel  have  made 
many  valuable  observations  on  this  fact.  The  latter  of 
these  gentlemen  had  both  leisure  and  patience  enough 
to  examine  the  manner  in  which  insects  perform  the  ol- 
fice  of  impregnation.  He  found,  that  various  species  of 
bees,  and  many  flying  insects,  are  employed  ;  and  he  fur- 
ther learnt,  that  some  flowers  have  insects  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  object  of  the  animal  is  to  obtain  honey, 
and  while  in  quest  of  it  his  liairy  body  collects  the  pol- 
len from  the  male  flowei-,  and  communicates  its  influence 
to  the  female  during  some  subsequent  search.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular,  that  those  insects  which  are  not  confined 
to  a  particular  species,  fix  upon  one  species  during  the 
course  of  each  day.  In  such  flowers  as  require  their 
agency,  hairs  are  usually  placed  in  such  a  situation  at  the 
entrance  of  the  flower  as  not  only  to  exclude  wet,  but 
also  to  compel  all  insects  that  enter  it  to  pass  over  the 
stamens.  The  intervention  of  insects  is  singularly  dis- 
played in  the  ^ri^tolocliia  ctcma/iiis,  the  flower  of  which 
always  remains  in  an  erect  position,  and  the  stamens  are 
shorter  than  the  pistil.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
pollen  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  corolla ;  and  if  insects 
be  excluded  by  means  of  thin  gauze,  the  flower  does  not 
yield  fruit.  Frequently  too, as  a  particular  insect,  {Tijiu- 
la  flennicornis),  which  is  sometimes  wan'ing,  performs 
this  office,  the  same  abortive  effects  occur.  Many  par- 
ticulars are  recorded  of  the  means  by  which  different  in- 
sects accomplish  these  ends.  The  sketch  which  we 
have  given,  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  their  agency. 

To  protect  the  pollen  from  moisture,  which  it  has 
been  hinted  is  peculiarly  noxious,  as  it  bursts  the 
grains  of  pollen  if  applied  previous  to  the  maturity  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  flower,  flowers  fold  their  pe- 
tals, or  droop  whrn  moisture  prevails.  The  drooping 
of  the  flower  occurs  in  the  Galant/ius,  Lcucojitin,  J-'ri.'- 
tillarin,  and  others.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  owing 
to  the  weight  of  moisture,  as  the  fruit,  though  much 
heavier  remains  erect.  The  closing  of  the  jinagaltis  is 
so  remarkable,  as  to  have  obtained  for  that  flower  the 
epithet  of  the  poor  man's  weather  glass.  Linnreus  re- 
marked, that  they  lose  this  delicate  sensibility  after  the 
anthers  have  done  their  duty. 

Such  are  the  loading  facts  connected  with  the  func- 
tions of  tlio  stamens  and  pistils.  Many  hypotheses 
have  been  formed  to  explain  their  reciprocal  aa;encics, 
and  the  advocate  of  each  has  urged  a  host  of  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  opinion — and  it  may  fairly  bo 
said,  that  each  has  argued  with  equal  truth.  The  doc- 
trine of  Rfiigcncni.i,  or  of  the  mixture  of  the  fluids  de- 
rived from  the  pollen  and  the  stigma,  seems  tlie  most 
probable,  and  th3t  which  has  received  the  strongest  sup- 
port from  experiment.  Koelreuter,  by  fecundating  the 
female  flower  of  one  species  oi  A'kotiana,  with  llie  pol- 
len of  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  produced  a 
hybrid  plant,  retaining  some  of  the  characters  of  each 
of  its  parents,  but  resembling  neither  of  them  exactly. 
This  is  a  curious  subject,  and  promises  to  reward  very 
richly  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  prosecute  such 
inquiries. 

We  now  come  to  the  productions  of  the  combined 


agency  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  which  receives  the 
general  name  of  fruit.  All  the  peculiarities  have  been 
detailed  in  the  first  Section  of  this  Part,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  add  any  thing  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in 
Teuminologv,  (Fart  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  67.)  The  uses  of 
the  diflerent  kinds  of  seed  vessels  are  obviously  to  pro- 
tect the  young  seed  until  the  period  should  arrive,  when 
it  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  class  of  functions.  The  co 
louration  of  fruit  seems  also  to  depend  on  the  same 
causes  that  influence  the  colours  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  have  been  already  detailed  as  amply  as  our  limits 
would  ])erniit. 

The  fall  of  the  fruit  does  not  take  place,  when  the 
plant  is  healthy,  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  At  that  period 
the  designs  of  nature  are  fulfilled  ;  and  as  it  ceases  to 
require  nourishment,  by  a  law  of  vegetation  the  vessels 
gradually  lose  their  vigour,  at  last  die,  the  stalks  fade 
away,  and  the  fruit  falls,  while  the  branch  on  which  it 
flourished  retains  its  vigour  and  energy  unimpaired. 

Sect.  VII.     General  Summary. 

We  have  now  traced  the  plant  through  all  its  grada- 
tions, from  its  embryo  state  to  that  of  its  complete  for- 
mation. We  have  seen  it  gradually  ascending  from 
the  most  imperfect  rudiments,  and  ultimately  attaining 
a  magnitude  unknown  among  other  organised  bodies. 
In  its  most  perfect  state,  the  tree  consists  of  separate, 
solid  parts,  pervaded  by  regularly  organised  vessels. 
These  vessels  we  have  found  are  not  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  form  a  continuous  series  of  central  and  al- 
burnous  vessels,  which  terminate  in  the  leaf,  whence 
other  vessels,  that  receive  the  name  of  cortical  vessels, 
turn  through  the  bark.  Each  of  these  parts  and  vessels 
of  trees,  we  have  learned,  perform  a  series  of  determi- 
nate functions.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  view  them  in 
the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other.  But  be- 
fore we  can  effect  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  rie- 
cessary  that  we  should  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  matter  which  supplies  the  plant  with 
nourishment ;  the  nature  of  the  fluids  which  exist  in  it; 
wliether  a  circulation  is  carried  on,  and  in  what  manner  ; 
and  lastly,  we  shall  learn  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  various  changes  effected  by  the  opera- 
tions that  are  known  to  go  on.  We  shall  then  be  ena- 
bled to  take  as  complete  a  view  of  the  vegetable  econ- 
omy as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  per- 
mit ;  and  although  such  a  survey  will  rather  show 
the  imperfection,  than  any  real  progress  of  our  in- 
vestigations in  vegetable  physics,  yet  it  tuay  be  use- 
ful, in  so  far  as  it  may  excite  some  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  now  believe  that  little  remains 
for  the  exercise  of  talent.  Ingenious  men  have  long 
employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  food  by  which  plants  are  nourished,  and 
it  is  singular  to  observe  how  very  little  they  have 
done  in  their  inquiries.  And  although  the  cause  of 
their  want  of  success  appears  very  obvious,  as  it  has  es- 
caped so  many,  it  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  make  a  few 
observations  respecting  it.  Almost  every  pliilosopher 
that  has  engaged  in  physiological  researches,  has  re- 
ceived some  previous  iirrpressions  in  favour  of  a  parti- 
cular branch  of  science,  and  his  particular  views  on 
that  subject,  have  too  generally  determined  his  pliysi- 
ological  speculations.  Thus  the  mechanical  philoso- 
pher fancies,  that  every  function  of  organised  beings  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  mechanical  agents;  while  the 
chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  such  means  inad- 
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mlssible,  and  refers  every  phenomenon  to  the  agents  of 
his  science — both  of  them  forgetting,  thai  there  is  a 
certain  unknown  something  which  we  call  life,  that 
maintains  a  marked  and  important  character  in  the  liv- 
ing economy,  and  which  must  influence,  at  least  the 
contrary  cannot  be  proved,  every  operation  tUat  is  per- 
formed cither  in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable.  A  ne- 
glect of  this  principle  has  often  led  the  most  illustrious 
ornaments  of  our  species  to  attempt  what  others  more 
cautious,  though  possessing  less  i-eal  genius,  have  shun- 
ned. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  increase  of  vegetables,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  some  food  is  received  into  its  sys- 
tem from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  What- 
ever this  food  may  be,  it  seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  derived  from  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  after- 
wards from  the  surrounding  soil.  It  is  also  probable, 
that  carbon  is  the  chief  material;  though  the  manner 
in  wliich  it  is  prepared  and  transmitted  is  not  quite  so 
obvious.  Water  it  is  well  known,  is  necessary  for  ve- 
getation ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  considered  by  some 
as  the  sole  food  of  plants.  Some  experiments  of  Van 
Hclmont  seemed  to  support  this  opinion  ;  but  more  re- 
cent observations  liave  shewn  their  insufficiency.  Other 
experiments  by  Duhamel  and  Tillct  are  equally  incon- 
clusive. Braconnot  too,  has  lately  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish tlie  old  opinion;  but  the  sources  of  fallacy  are 
so  numerous,  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in 
his  results.  Plants  have  been  supposed  to  derive  nou- 
rishment from  the  atmosphere.  This  we  deem  highly 
improbable,  unless  water  be  considered  as  their  sole 
food.     Various  facts  tend  to  disprove  this  hypothesis. 

The  soil  in  which  plants  vegetate,  is  the  source  from 
which  they  have  been  supposed  to  derive  food  ;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  va- 
ries with  the  soil.  It  is  also  highly  probable,  thatSchroe- 
der's  opinion,  founded  on  numerous  experiments  is  cor- 
rect— that  plants  possess  the  power  of  generating  par- 
ticular solid  matters,  such  as  the  earths  and  carbon, 
witliin  themselves.  The  matters  contained  in  manures 
affect  the  plant  very  considerably  ;  and  it  is  very  singu- 
lar, that  the  saline  matters  most  injurious  to  vegetation 
are  taken  up  most  abundantly,  although  it  has  been  tole- 
rably well  ascertained,  that  the  root  does  not  absorb  sa- 
line matters  indiscriminately. 

The  vegetable  black  mould  is  particularly  fertile,  and 
when  treated  with  an  alkaline  ley,  exhilnts  phenomena 
exactly  resembling  those  of  pit  coal.  Animal  manure 
probably  furnishes  the  same  materials  as  vegetable  ma- 
nure. In  what  manner  does  these  substances  afford 
food  to  the  plant  ?  This  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty, 
and  cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  our  che- 
mical knowledge.  It  has,  however,  been  rendered  pro- 
bable by  Mr  Ellis,  that  carbon  is  afforded  by  "  spontane- 
ous changes  in  the  seed"  to  the  young  plant,  and  that  the 
agents  which  produce  these  spontaneous  changes  are 
heat  and  moisture.  This  material  is,  in  all  likelihood, 
afforded  by  soils  and  manures,  and  even  by  substances 
that  do  not  contain  it  in  any  sensible  quantity.  We 
have  already  endeavoured  to  shew,  from  Mr  Ellis,  that 
carbon  is  not  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  I'rom  the 
facts  which  we  possess,  we  feel  disposed  to  suspect,  that 
r.arbon  and  water  constitute  the  food  of  plants  :  these, 
however,  are  elaborated  in  a  manner  much  too  nice  for 
j3ur  senses.  We  do  not  pretend  to  state  that  the  fact  is 
proved. — Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  chemical  specu- 
lations. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  food  of  plants,  and  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  be  digested,  we  are  assured,  that  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year  a  fluid  exists  abundantly  in  the 
vessels  already  described,  and  is  evidently  destined  to 
perform  offices  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  life  ot 
the  plant.  This  fluid  is  named  the  sap,  and  is  observed, 
in  temperate  climates,  to  abound  in  the  spring  and  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn.  In  warm  countries  it  flows  from 
palm  trees  at  all  times.  The  sap  is  a  transparent,  co- 
lourless, and  inodorous  fluid,  almost  devoid  of  taste.  It 
exists  indifferent  states,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  different  parts  of  the  plant.  Chemical  analysis 
shews,  that  it  is  very  various  according  to  the  plant  in 
which  it  is  found.  It  has  also  been  shewn,  by  the  same 
means,  that  the  age  and  exposure  of  the  tree  aflcct  the 
composition  of  the  sap.  It  is  highly  probable,  from  the 
single  fact  that  a  grafted  branch  bears  its  own  peculiar 
fruit,  that  although  the  food  is  received  by  the  root,  it 
undergoes  the  great  and  essential  change  in  some  parts 
of  the  plant.  1  he  circulation  of  this  sap,  or  its  ascent  to 
the  leaves,  and  consequent  descent  towards  the  roots, 
have  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  experiments  ot 
Hales  and  Duhamel.  Many  hypotheses  may  be  framed 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  circulation  is  effected,  but 
we  shall  forbear  to  enter  into  them,  as  the  most  perfect 
detail  will  add  nothing  to  our  actual  knowledge.  Mr 
Knight  seems  to  have  shewn  pretty  distinctly,  that  the 
sap  ascends  by  ineans  of  the  central  and  alburnus  ves- 
sels, in  the  latter  of  wliich  it  is  combined  with  a  quantity 
of  matter  deposited  in  the  alburnum  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  autumn.  After  reaching 
the  leaf  where  it  undergoes  some  important  changes,  as 
is  shewn  by  the  phenomena  which  there  take  place,  it  is 
returned  downwards  by  the  cortical  vessels.  In  the 
course  of  this  ascent  and  descent,  after  forming  all  the 
new  parts,  the  plant  is  employed  in  forming  new  matter, 
which  Mr  Knight  has  shewn  is  deposited  in  the  albur- 
num, where  it  remains  until  the  following  spring,  when 
it  affords  nourishment  to  the  buds  and  young  leaves. 
From  this  fluid  (the  sap)  the  peculiar  juices  of  plants 
are  also  formed  ;  probably  by  some  living  action  in  the 
vegetable,  similar  to  those  that  produce  the  various  se- 
cretions of  the  living  animal.     See  Chemistrv. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  perfect  plant  is  not  only  com- 
posed of  solid  parts,  containing  vessels  which  convey 
certain  fluids,  but  that  each  of  these  parts  perform  de- 
terminate functions,  which  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole.  We  have  seen  that  the  root  absorbs  nou- 
rishment ;  that  the  leaves,  under  certain  circumstances, 
absorb  moisture  ;  tliat  the  fluid  nourishment  taken  in  by 
the  roots,  circulates  through  the  stem,  the  leaves,  and 
the  bark ;  that  the  jilant  perspires  an  aqueous  fluid  ; 
that  it  forms  peculiar  decompositions  ;  tliat  carbonic  acid 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  evolved  in  a  fluid  with 
the  oxygen  of  tlie  atmosphere  ;  that  carbonic  acid,  ta- 
ken into  the  system  with  the  food,  and  by  other  means, 
is  decomposed  inthe /iar<>7c/ii/7na  o{  the\c3i(;  that  heal  is 
disengaged  by  the  formation;  tliat  tlie  colouration  is  ef- 
fected by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
that  tiie  processes  of  assimilation  are  going  on,  as  is  evi- 
dent to  our  senses  by  the  effects.  The  sum  of  all  our 
real  knowledge  in  tliis  department  of  physics  is  now 
shewn  to  be  extremely  limited  :  Some  of  tliese  causes 
of  this  imperfection  have  been  already  glanced  at;  and 
as  they  may  be  obviated,  they  furnish  many  reasons 
that  should  add  fresh  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  prosecute  such  researches, 
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wiiliout  the  embarrassments  which  frequently  restrain 
the  exertions  of  the  most  zealous  of  Nature's  pupils. 

Wc  have  now  completed  our  view  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  living  vegetables,  of  both  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  as  perspicuous  and  con- 
cise a  view,  as  the  slate  of  tlic  science  and  our  limits 
would  permit  :  We  now  arrive  at  that  period  of  the  ve- 
getable when  Its  existence  ceases.  Every  plant,  after 
performing  its  destined  functions,  dies  and  becomes  sub- 
ject to  all  the  laws  of  chemical  decomposition,  which  has, 
in  a  former  Section,  been  selected  as  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  inanimate  matter  ;  but  previous  to  its  dissolu- 
tion, if  we  may  so  express  it,  it  is  subject  to  many  dis- 
eases, which  are  generally  fully  detailed  in  large  works 
treating  professedly  of  the  vegetable  economy :  It  is 
sufTicient  to  mention  the  existence  of  such  circumstances. 

Sect.  VIII.     Pluisical  Distribution. 

Although  not  strictly  belonging  to  individual  phy- 
siology, we  cannot  refrain  from  giving,  in  this  place,  a 
few  observations  on  a  part  of  what  has  been  termed 
The  History  of  Plants,  because  it  points  out  some  of 
the  most  interesting  general  relations  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  because  the  few  facts  that  have 
been  developed  are  likely  to  initiate  us  more  completely 
into  the  habits  of  plants,  than  any  other  species  of  in- 
quiry that  has  hitherto  been  pursued.  The  floras  of 
tlillerent  countries  which  have  been  made  by  botanists, 
effect,  on  a  limited  scale,  this  great  object,  by  pointing 
out  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  little  can  be  done  by  all  the  knowledge  thus 
actiuired  beyond  the  individual  facts.  By  entering  upon 
a  wide,  tliough  more  difficult  field,  much  may  be  ef- 
fected; and  the  industrious  philosopher,  who  engages 
in  it,  will  reap  a  rich  harvest.  The  relative  physical 
distribution  ol  plants  opens  the  way  to  new  discoveries, 
and,  fortunately,  the  examination  has  been  lately  prose- 
cuted by  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  VVahlenberg,  with 
zeal  and  success.  It  is  shewn,  by  the  floras  of  differ- 
ent countries,  that  the  actual  heat  of  every  climate  in- 
fluences its  vegetable  productions,  in  form,  size,  colour, 
and  numbers,  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  "  In  Spitz- 
bergen,"  says  Professor  Willdenow,  "  there  are  30 
plants  ;in  Lapland  534;  in  Iceland  553  ;  in  Sweden  1299; 
in  the  Marquisate  of  Brandenberg  2000  ;  in  Piedmont 
2800;  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  nearly  4000;  as  ma- 
ny in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ;  in  Madagascar  above  5000." 
It  has  been  also  observed,  that  tlic  plants  of  cold  regions 
are  low,  with  small  leaves,  and  flowers  proportionally 
large.  The  productions  of  the  warmer  regions  are  dis- 
tinguished by  theii-  greater  size,  and  splendour  of  their 
flowers.  Much  variety  is  exhibited  in  similar  geogra- 
phical situations,  from  the  accidental  interposition  of 
mountains,  plains,  lakes,  &c.  Every  soil  has  some  pe- 
culiarity, which  must,  of  necessity,  influence  the  plants 
which  grow  in  it.  And  everyone  of  the  productions  of 
each  individual  situation,  from  the  majestic  Mans'jnia 
down  to  the  most  humble  moss,  is  subservient  to  some 
great  and  important  end.  Sometimes  they  promote  ve- 
getation, sometimes  they  perform  more  extensive  ope- 
rations in  the  great  scheme  of  Nature  ;  and,  however 
imperfectly  we  see  through  the  designs  of  Providence, 
the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  attained  by  the  reci- 
procal efforts  of  every  individual,  cannot  fail  to  attract 


at  once  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude.  All,  or  at 
least  many,  of  the  objects  attained  by  the  physical  dis- 
tribution of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  yet  concealed 
from  our  view  ;  but  a  careful  investigation  would  fur- 
nish us  with  facts,  on  which  we  may  hereafter  found 
more  complete  general  deductions  than  any  tliat  have 
hitherto  been  framed.  A  few  such  facts  have  been  al- 
ready determined  with  regard  to  land  plants,  and  we 
have  hinted  at  them  generally.  There  are,  m  addition, 
a  lew  observations  on  the  history  of  water  plants,  which 
are  worthy  of  record.  This  class  of  plants  is  more  ge- 
nerally dispersed  than  any  other.  The  more  uniform 
temperature  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  vegetate,  renders 
their  distribution  more  generally  the  same.  Thus  the 
Lemnu  minor  is  found  not  only  in  every  part  of  Europe 
and  of  North  America,  but  also  in  the  sultry  regions  of 
Asia  ;  and  many  other  examples  might  be  adduced,  of 
an  equally  characteristic  nature.  The  above  observa- 
tion applies  not  only  to  fresh  water  plants,  but  also  to 
those  that  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the 
cause  which  acts  in  the  former  instance  possesses  a 
still  greater  influence.  If  the  sketch  just  given  be  cor- 
rect, it  follows  as  a  natiu-al  consequence,  that  wherever 
soil,  temperature,  and  other  circumstances,  are  sin>ilar, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  the  existence  of  the 
same  plants  ;  and  that  wherever  tliese  circumstances  va- 
ry, that  the  vegetable  productions  will  also  be  different. 
It  is  this  fact  that  renders  the  physical  distribution  of 
plants  an  object  of  curious  attention.  We  find,  from  all 
the  observations  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  a 
certain  class  of  plants  seem  to  follow  the  snow  line  ;* 
and  other  relations  have  been  noticed.  Many  facts  have 
been  determined  with  regard  to  individual  distribution, 
but  few  general  conclusions  have  been  obtained,  except 
by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have  mentioned. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  observation  which  we  consider 
likely  to  be  advantageous,  we  extract  Dr  Wahlenbcrg's 
account  of  the  Lapland  distribution,  from  Dr  Smith's 
translation  of  Linnaeus'  La/da7id  Tour;  and  with  it  we 
shall  conclude  our  view  of  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
of  those  subjects  which  appear  to  have  an  immediate 
reference  to  that  science. 

"  1.  On  approaching  the  Lapland  Alps  {Fjall)  we 
first  arrive  at  the  line  where  the  Spruce  fir,  Pinus  abies, 
ceases  to  grow.  This  tree  had  previously  assumed  an 
unusual  appearance  ;  that  of  a  tall  slender  pole,  covered 
from  the  ground  with  short,  drooping,  dark  branches  ; 
a  gloomy  object  in  thes;;  desolate  forests  !  The  Rubus 
arcticus  had  already,  before  we  arrived  at  this  point, 
ceased  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity.  With  the  spruce 
we  lose  the  Hosa  cinnamomea,  Coiivallaria  bijo/ia,  &c.  ; 
and  the  borders  of  the  lakes  are  stripped  of  their  orna- 
ments oi  Arundo  fibragniitts,  Lysimaclua  tliyrsijiora,  Ga- 
Hum  boreale,  a\K\  Carer  globularis.  Here  is  the  true  sta- 
tion of  Tussitago  nivca,  (Willd  Sji.  PI.  v.  3.  1970.) 
The  last  beaver-houses  are  seen  in  the  rivulets,  and  no 
pike  nor  perch  is  to  be  found  in  the  lakes  higher  up. 
Tne  boundary  of  the  Spruce  fir  is  3200  feet  below 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  temperature 
is  about  3°  of  Celsius's  thermometer,  (37^°  of  Fahren- 
heit.) 

"  2.  Scotch  firs  {Pinus  sylvestris)  are  still  found,  but 
not  near  so  tall  as  in  the  lower  country.  Tiieir  stems 
here  are  low,  and  their  branches  widely  extended. 
Here  are  seen  the  last  of  Ledum  lialustre.,  Salix  jieniair- 


•  The  snow-line,  in  these  regions,  has  been  found  on  an  average  to  be  about  4200  feet 
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dra,  Veronica  scrfiyllifutkif  Sec  The  bogs  have  already  a 
very  sterile  appearance.  Near  the  utmost  boundary  of 
the  Scotch  fir  grows  Pliaca  aljmia.  Higher  up  are 
hai-dly  any  bears  to  be  met  with,  and  the  berries  of  Vac- 
cinium  myrtiUus  (the  Bilberry)  do  not  ripen  well.  Sal- 
mo  lavaretus  (the  Gwiniad),  and  S.  Chynia/lus  (the  Gray- 
ling), soon  alter  disappear  from  the  lakes.  The  upper 
limit  of  this  zone,  wiicn  the  Scotch  firs  cease,  is  2800 
feci  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature about  2.5°  of  Celsius  (36i°  of  Fahrenheit.) 
A  little  below  this  point,  or  about  3000  feet  before  we 
come  to  perpetual  snow,  barley  ceases  to  ripen ;  but 
small  farms,  the  occupiers  of  which  live  by  grazing  and 
fishing,  are  met  with  as  far  as  400  feet  higher,  for  in- 
stance Naimaka  in  Enontekis  ;  and  so  far  also  potatoes 
and  turnips  grow  large  enough  to  be  worth  cultivating. 

"  3.  Beyond  this  the  dwarf  and  stunted  forests  con- 
sist only  of  Birch.  Its  short  thick  stem,  and  stiff,  wide- 
ly spreading,  knotty  branches,  seem  prepared  to  resist 
the  strong  winds  from  the  Alps.  Its  lively  light  green 
hue  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  but  evinces  a  weakness  of 
vegetation.  These  birch  forests  soon  become  so  low, 
that  they  may  be  entirely  commanded  from  the  smallest 
eminence.  Their  uppermost  boundary,  where  the  tall- 
est of  the  trees  are  not  equal  to  the  height  of  a  man,  is 
2000  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  This  zone 
is  therefore  much  wider  than  the  preceding.  Long  be- 
fore its  termination,  Jlnus  incana,  Prunus  Padus,  and 
Pojiulus  tronula,  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  A  little  be- 
fore the  Birch  ceases,  we  miss  the  Sorbus  aucufiaria 
[Pyrus  aucufiaria,  Fl.  Brit.)  which  for  some  time  had 
not  presented  us  with  any  fruit;  the  Rubus  arctkus  al- 
ready likewise  barren,  Erica  vulgaris,  jlconitum  lycocto- 
num,  &c.  Where  the  birch  forests  become  thinner, 
the  reflection  of  the  heat  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains is  the  strongest.  Here  in  many  spots  we  find  the 
vegetation  of  So7ichus  jlljimus,  Strut hiofiteris,  and  Aconi- 
tum  tycoctonum,  remarkably  luxuriant.  The  drier  spots 
now  become  covered  with  Lichen  rangiftrinus.  Ticsnila- 
gofrigidazx\A  Pedicularin  Sce/itru7n-Carolinianh?Lve  their 
place  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  birch.  Thus  far 
only  Charr  [Salmo  yl//iimis)  is  found  in  the  lakes,  and 
higher  up  all  fishing  ceases. 

"  4.  All  mountains  above  this  limit  are  called  PJall 
(Alps).  Near  rivulets  and  on  the  margins  of  bogs  oidy, 
is  found  a  little  brusli  wood,  consisting  of  Salix;  glatica, 
whose  gray  hue  affords  but  little  ornament  to  the  laiul- 
scLipe.  The  lower  country  is  covered  willi  the  dark- 
looking  Betula  nana,  which  still  retains  its  upright  pos- 
ture. A  few  Juniper  Ijushes,  and  some  plants  of  Salix 
hastata,  are  found  scattered  about.  Every  hill  is  cover- 
■ed  with  Arbutus  Jll/nna,  variegated  with  Andronitda  cc- 
rulra  and  Tricntalis  Euru/icea.  The  more  boi^gy  ground 
is  decorated  with  Andromida  Jiolifuti<t  in  its  greatest 
beauty,  and  Pedicularis  lafifionica.  On  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  where  the  reflected  heat  has  the  greatest 
power,  grow  Veronica  A l/dtia,  Viola  bijiora,  Pliris  cri.ijia, 
and  Angelica  arrhangelica.  This  zone  extends  within 
1400  feet  of  tie  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Glutton 
(^Mu.stela  gulo)  goes  no  liiu;her  than  this.  The  berries 
oi  Rubus  chameemorus  still  ripen  here,  but  not  at  a  great- 
er degree  of  elevation. 

"  5.  Now  no  more  brushwood  is  to  be  seen.  The 
■white  Salixlanata  is  not  above  two  feet  high,  even  about 
the  rivulets,  and  Salyx  myrsinitcs  is  of  still  more  hum- 


ble growth.  Betula  nana  occupies  llie  drier  situations, 
but  creeps  entirely  upon  the  ground.  The  hills  are 
clothed  with  the  rather  brown  than  green  Azalea  liro- 
cumbcns  and  Azalea  lajijumica,  which  give  this  zone  its 
most  peculiar  feature.  Verdant  spots  between  the  pre- 
cipices, where  the  sun  has  the  greatest  power,  produce 
Lychnis  afittala,  Krigtron  utiijlorum,  Astragalus  leontinus 
(Jacq.  Jc.  Par.  t.  154.;  Willd.  S/i.  PI.  v.  lii.  1287.)  and 
montanus,  with  0/ihrys  Al/iina.  In  boggy  places,  Aira 
Altiina,  Carex  ustulata,  and  Vaccinium  uliginosum,  are 
observable.  The  only  berries,  however,  wnicli  ripen  at 
this  degree  of  elevation,  are  those  oi  EmJiLtrum  nigrum; 
but  these  are  twice  as  large  as  what  grow  in  the  wood- 
lands and  better  flavoured.  The  upper  boundary  of 
Lliis  zone  is  800  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  Laplanders  scarcely  ever  fix  their  tents  higher  up, 
as  the  pasture  for  their  reindeer  ceases  a  very  little  way 
above  this  point.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  -j-l" 
of  Celsius  (34  of  Fahrenheit.) 

"  6.  Next  come  the  snowy  Alps,  where  are  patches 
of  snow  that  never  melt.  The  bare  places  between  still 
produce  a  few  dark  shrubby  plants,  such  as  Emjielrum 
nigrum,  but  destitute  of  berries,  Andromeda  tetragona  and 
hyfinuides,  as  well  as  Dia/iensia  laptionica.  Green  preci- 
pices exposed  to  the  sun  are  decorated  with  the  vivid 
azure  tints  of  Gen/;o?;a  tcnclla'&niS.  nivalis,  und  Cam/ianula 
miiflora,  accompanied  by  the  yellow  Draha  At/tina. 
Colder  and  marshy  situations,  where  there  is  no  reflect- 
ed heat,  produce  Pedicularis  hirsuta  and  Jlammea,  with 
Dryas  octojictala.  This  zone  extends  to  200  feet  be- 
low the  limits  of  perpetual  and  almost  uninterrupted 
snow. 

"  7.  Beyond  it  perpetual  snow  begins  to  cover  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ground,  and  we  soon  airive  at  a 
point  where  only  a  few  dark  spots  are  here  and  there 
to  be  seen.  Tnis  takes  place  on  the  Alpsof  Quickjock, 
at  the  elevation  of  4100  Icet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
but  nearer  the  highest  ridge  and  particularly  on  the 
Norway  side  of  that  ridge,  at  3100  feet.  Some  few 
plants,  with  succulent  leaves,  are  thinly  scattered  over 
the  spongy  brown  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  re- 
flected heat  is  strongest,  quite  up  to  the  line  of  uninter- 
rupted snow.  These  are  Saxifraga  stellaris,  rivularis, 
and  upfiosili/olia.  Ranunculus  nivalis  and  glacialis,  Ru- 
mex  digynus,  Juncus  curvatus*  and  Silene  acaulis.  The 
mean  temperature  at  the  boundary  of  perpetual  snow  is 
+0.4°  of  Celsius,  (32-f  of  Fahrenheit.) 

"8.  ,\bove  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  cold  is  oc- 
casionally so  much  diminished,  tliat  a  few  plants  of  Ra- 
nunculus glacialis,  and  otlier  similar  ones,  may  now  and 
then  be  found,  in  the  clefts  of  some  dark  lock  rising 
through  the  snow.  This  happens  even  to  the  lieight  of 
500  feet  above  that  line.  Farther  up  the  snow  is  very 
rarely  moistened.  Yet  some  umbilicated  Lichens  (Gw- 
ru/ihura:).  Sec.  still  occur  in  the  crcvires  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  even  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  These  are  the  utmost  limits  of  all  ve- 
getation, wliere  the  mean  temperature  seems  to  be  -f  1.1° 
of  Celsius  (30°  of  Fahrenheit.)  The  snow  bunting 
{Emberiza  nivalis)  is  the  only  living  being  that  visits  this 
elevated  spot." 

The  subjects  of  this  Part  of  the  article  will  be  found 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  works :  Mr  Knis>;lu's 
Papers  in  the  Philoso/ihical  Transac'-ions  for  the  years 
1800,   1801,   1802,   1803,   1804,   1805,   1806,   18o7,   1308, 


•  We  know  not  what  species  the  autlior  intends  by  this  name. 
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1809,  1810.  Mr  Knighl's  Papers  in  the  First  and  Se- 
cond Parts  of  tlic  Transactions  cf  the  Hortictdtural  So- 
ciety. Mrs  Ibbelson's  Papers  in  Nicholson's  Journal. 
Smith's  Introduction  to  liotanij.  Willdenow's  Introduc- 
tion to  Botany.  Essai  de  I'/iysiolotfie  VegetaU;  par  Gcr- 
ardin.  Truitc  d'Jnafovtie  el  de  Physiologie  Vegelales, 
par  Mirbcl.        Traite   stir   les    Arbres,    par    Duhamel. 


Grew's  Anatomy  of  Plants.  Linnaei  P liitoso/ihia  Bota- 
nica.  jMfiland  Tour  of  Linnxus,  liy  Smith.  Physiolo- 
gic I'effctale,  par  Scnnebier.  Recherches  PhysiologHjues, 
par  T.  De  Saussurc.  Darwin's  Phylologia.  Thombon's 
Chemistry.  Ellis's  Int/uiry  into  the  Changi-s  firoduced  in 
Gcrmi)ialion,  Vegetation,  and  licsjnralion,  Parts  1st  ami 
2nd. 


PART  III.     CLASSIFICATION. 


IT  is  very  evident,  that,  witho\it  some  arrangement,  the 
mind  of  man  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  acquiring 
even  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  various  objects  of 
Nature.  Accordingly,  in  every  science,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  classify  the  dificrent  objects  that  it  em- 
braces, and  these  attempts  have  been  founded  on  various 
principles.  Some  have  adopted  artificial  characters ; 
others  have  endeavoured  to  detect  the  natural  relations 
otthe  beings  to  be  arranged,  and  thus  to  ascertain  a  con- 
nexion by  which  the  whole  may  be  associatetl.  These 
attempts  have  been  probably  carried  as  far  in  botany  as 
circumstances  can  permit ;  and  the  success  attending 
them  has  been  singularly  striking.  Linnaeus  has  given 
the  most  beautiful  artificial  system  that  has  ever  been 
bestowed  by  genius  on  mankind  ;  and  Jussieu  has,  vi'ith 
unrivalled  ability,  exhibited  the  natural  affinities  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  subsequent  Chapters  we 
shall  present  a  concise  account  of  botli,  as  well  as  of  the 
natural  method  proposed  by  Linnaeus.  Every  system 
must  be  divided  into  classes,  which  again  must  be  sub- 
divided into  orders,  genera,  species,  and  varieties.  A 
Glass  is  distinguished  by  some  character  which  is  com- 
mon to  many  plants  ;  an  order  is  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing some  character  limited  to  a  few  plants  belonging  to 
a  class  ;  a  still  more  limited  coincidence  constitutes  a 
genus  ;  and  each  individual  of  a  genus  is  called  a  spe- 
cies, which  continues  unchanged  when  raised  from  seed. 
A  variety  is  formed  by  an  accidental  deviation  from  the 
specific  character,  and  easily  returns  by  seed  to  the 
particular  species  from  which  it  arose.  The  Essential 
character  of  a  genus  is  a  short  description  of  it,  which 
contains  only  the  character  which  essentially  distinguish- 
es it  from  every  other  genus.  The  Factitious  character, 
which,  as  Dr  Smith  observes,  can  never  stand  alone,  is 
an  essential  character,  but  where  the  number  of  parts 
not  of  essential  importance  are  included.  All  these  points 
are  admirably  discussed  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philosophica 
Botanica. 

CHAP.  I. 

Artificial  System  of  Lixn.eus. 

The  system  of  Linnaeus,  now  universally  adopted  by 
scientific  botanists,  is  professedly  artificial :  it  combines 
perspicuity  and  elegance  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
it  may,  indeed,  be  considered  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ment that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 
This  system  has  for  its  basis  the  diversity  which  pre- 
vails among  the  reproductive  organs  of  plants,  which  are, 


as  we  have  already  shewn,  (Part  II.  Sect.  6.)  the  sta- 
mens and  the  pistils;  the  former  being  considered  the 
male  organs,  and  the  latter  the  female  organs.  In  some 
plants  these  parts  are  distinctly  visible  ;  in  others  they 
cannot  be  perceived  ;  and  on  this  distinction  the  great 
division  is  founded. 

Sect.  I.     Classes.* 

LiNN.EUs'  system  is  composed  of  24  classes;  of  these 
23  are  distinguished  by  the  number,  situation,  propor- 
tion, or  connexion  of  the  stamens.  The  orders  are  found- 
ed on  the  peculiarities  of  the  pistil,  or  some  other  equal- 
ly obvious  circumstance.  Each  order  is  again  divided 
into  Genera,  and  each  Genus  into  Species  and  Varieties. 
The  first  eleven  Classes  are  distinguished  entirely  by 
the  luimber  of  the  stamens,  and  arc  as  follows  : 

1.  MoNANDiiiA.  Stamen  1.  Examples,  Salicornia,  Bli- 
tum.     Plate  Ixxii. 

2.  DiANDRiA.     Stam  2. 
thum. 

3.  Triandria.     Stam.  3 
losleum. 

4.  Tetrandria.     Stam. 

5.  Pentandria.     Stam. 
Sambucus,  Parnassia,  Statice,  Myosurus.     PI.    Ixxii 

6.  Hexandria.  Stam.  6.  Ex.  Xarcissus,  Oryza^ 
Rumex,   Jl'e7idlandiu,  Lilium.     Plate  Ixxii. 

7.  Heptanduia.  Stam.  7.  Ex.  Trientalis,  Limeumj 
Sauru7-us,  Se/itas.     Plate  Ixxii.     A  very  small  class. 

8.  Octandkia.  Stam.  8.  Ex.  Vaccinium,  Galenia, 
Cardios/iernunn,  Erica.     Plate  Ixxii. 

9.  Enneandria.  Stam.  9.  Ex.  Laurus,  Rheum, 
Butomus     Plate  Ixxii.     A  very  small  class. 

10.  Decandria.  Stam.  10.  Ex.  Rutu,  Hydrangea, 
Stcllaria,  Lychnis,  Dianthus.     Plate  Ixxiii. 

11.  DoDECANDRlA.  Stall!  12  to  19.  Ex.  Asururtt, 
Agrimonia,  Reseda,  Ajionogeton,  Glinus,  Semfiervivu-m. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  classes  consist  of  plants 
bearing  flowers  that  contain  stamens  unconnected  with 
each  other,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  their  mode 
of  attachment.     Thus  they  stand  ; 

12.  IcosAXDRiA.  Stamens  20  or  more,  inserted  into 
the  calyx,  out  of  the  sides  of  which  they  grow,  common- 
ly forming  a  kind  of  ring,  as  in  the  strawberry,  Fragaria 
vesca.  This  is  truly  a  natural  class.  The  insertion  of 
the  stamens  into  the  calyx  is  a  certain  proof  that  the 
fruit  produced  by  the  flower  containing  them  is  good 
and  wholesome,  whether  it  belong  to  this  particular  class 
or  not.  Ex.  Cactus,  Cratagus,  Pyrus,  Rosa.  Plate  Ixxiii. 


Ex.  Jasminum,  Anthoxan- 
Ex.  Iris,   Hordcum,   Ho- 

4.  Ex.  Scabiosa,  Cuscuta. 

5.  E.X.   Myosolis,   Salsola, 


*  In  the  rigorous  use  of  terms,  system  is  confined  exclusively  to  any  arrangement  which  is  founded,  throughout  all  its  parts,  on  some 
one  principle ;  while  method  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed  and  determinate,  and  some  deviations  may  be  made  without  violating  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  such  .an  arrangement.  It  is  evident,  from  these  definitions,  that  no  perfect  system  has  ever  been,  or  probably  ever 
can  be  contrived  ;  we  must  therefore  be  satisfied  with  an  approximation  to  perfection ;  and  Such  an  approximation  liniiaus'  artjficiafj  OTj 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  sexual  system,  may  l)e  safely  considered- 
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13.  PoLYANBBiA.  Staniciis  nuiMeious,  inserted  into 
the  recejilack,  or  uuse  ot"  the  flower.  Ex.  Pa/iaver,  Pcc- 
onia,  Dcl/ikmium,  Cimicifuga,  Aquiltgia,  Trollius,  Ari^e- 
inone.     Plate  ixxiii. 

The  lourteenth  and  fifteenth  classes  are  distinguished 
by  the  number  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  stamens. 

14.  DiDYNAMlA.  Stamens  4,  of  which  two  are  long 
and  two  snort.  This  is  a  natural  class,  and  contains 
most  of  the  labiate,  ringcnt,  and  personate  flowers.  Ex. 
Glcclw}>m,  Gakojisin.  PI.  Ixxiii.  No.  1  and  2. 

15.  Tetradynamia.  Stamens  6,  of  which  four  are 
long  and  lwo  snort.  This  is  also  a  natural  class,  which 
contains  all  the  cruciform  flowers.  Ex.  Cochkaria,  Car- 
damine.     Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  three  next  classes  have  their  characters  founded 
on  the  connexion  between  the  stamens. 

16.  MoNADELPHiA.  Stamens  united  by  their  fila- 
ments into  one  tube.  Ex.  Galaxia,  Meluchia,  Ailtjnia, 
Pelargonium,  Geranium,  Broivnca,  Penla/tetes,  Alalva. 
Plate  Ixxv. 

17.  DiADELPHiA.  Stamens  united  into  two  bundles, 
occasionally  united  at  their  bases.  Tliis  class  is  natural, 
and  consists  of  papilionaceous  flowers.  Ex.  Monnima, 
J'''umaria,  Polijgala,  Sjiartium.     PI.  Ixxv. 

18.  PoLYADELPHiA.  Stamens  united  into  many  bun- 
dles. This  is  a  very  small  class,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
IcosANDRiA.  Ex.  T/ieubroma,  Abroma,  Citrus  Hy/ieri- 
cum.     Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  classes  are  also  distin- 
guished by  the  union  of  the  stamens,  though  this  is  ef- 
Iccted  by  means  different  from  those  employed  in  the 
three  preceding  classes,  as  we  shall  now  discover. 

19.  Syngenesia.  Stamens  united  by  their  «»;'/K'r.s  into 
a  tube  very  seldom.  They  are  also  connected  by  their 
filaments.  The  flowers  arc  compound,  (Fart  I.  Sect.  ii. 
Art  59.)  and  form  a  natural  and  numerous  class.  Ex. 
Scorzonera,  Tussilago,  Corcojisis,  Calendula,  Gundelia. 
Plate  Ixxiv. 

20.  Gynandria.  The  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are 
united  with,  the  pistil,  eitiier  in  the  stylo  or  the  germen. 
Ex.  Orchis,  Cyjirijiedium,  Salacia,  Aristolochia,  Arum. 
Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  three  next  classes  are  characterised  by  the  rela- 
tions which  the  male  and  feiAale  flowers  bear  to  each 
other. 

21.  MoNOECiA.  The  stamens  do  not  grow  in  the  same 
flower  with  the  pistils,  but  both  kinds  of  flowers  are  to  be 
found  on  the  same  plant,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name. 
Ex.  Artocar/ius,  (Plate  Ixxvi.)  Lcmna,  Tyfilia,  Urlica, 
Bctula,  (Plate  Ixxiv.)  Amaranthus,  Zizania,  Gucttarda, 
Quercus,  Pi?nis,  Bryonia,  Andrachne. 

22.  DiOECiA.  Stamens  and  pistils  are  not  only  in  se- 
parate flowers,  but  also  in  separate  plants.  Ex.  Panda- 
nus,  Vallisneria,  Emjietrum,  Myrica,  Humulus,  Tamus, 
Pojiulus,  Mi-rcurialis,  Carica,  Dastis-ta,  liottlcra,  Cliffor- 
tia,  Junijtcrns,  Ruscus,  Cluytia.  PI.  Ixxiv. 

23.  PoLYGAMiA.  This  class  exhibits  a  considerable 
variety  of  character. — Sometimes  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  in  the  same  flowers,  sometimes  in  different  flowers 
in  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes  in  flowers  in  different 
plants.     Ex.  Atrijilcv,  Fraxinus,  Picus.     Plate  Ixxv. 

The  twenty-fourth  class  is  the  last  of  Linn seus's  artifi- 
cial system. 

24.  Cryftogamia.  Neither  stamens  nor  pistils  are 
distinctly  visible.  Ex.  Asfdcnium,  Bryum,  Fucus,  Aga- 
ricus^    Plate  Ixxv.    To  this  class  Linnaeus  referred  the 


natural  order  of  palms,  which  are  now  found  referable  to 
the  sixth,  twenty-first,  or  twenty-second  classes. 

See  the  General  Explanation  of  the  Plates  at  tlieend 
of  the  volume. 


Sect.  IL     Orders. 

The  characters  of  the  Orders  of  the  thirteen  first 
Classes  of  the  Linnxan  System  are  founded  on  the  num- 
ber of  the  pistils.     (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  66.) 

1.  Monogynia  Pistil     1. 

2.  DiGYNIA  -  -  2. 

3.  Trigynia  -  .  3. 

4.  Tetragynia  -  -  4. 

5.  Pentagynia  -  -  5. 

6.  Hexagynia  -  -  6. 
Very  rare. 

7.  Hep.tagynia  -  -  7. 
Still  more  rare  than  the  preceding. 

8.  Octagynia  -  -  8. 
Very  rare. 

9.  Enneagynia  -  -  9. 

Dr  Smith  states,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  knowa  in- 
stance of  this  order. 

10.  Decagynia    -         -         10. 

11.  Dodecagynia,  about       12. 

12.  PoLYGiNiA      -        -        Many. 

The  characters  of  the  two  orders  of  the  fourteentiv 
Class  are  taken  from  the  fruit. 

1.  Gymnospermia.  Having  naked  seeds,  the  number 
almost  always  four.     Plate  Ixxiii.  No.  I. 

2.  Angiospermia.  Numerous  seeds  in  a  capsule 
Plate  Ixxiii.  No.  2. 

The  two  orders  of  the  fifteenth  Class  are  also  distin- 
guished by  the  fruit. 

1.  SiLicuLosA.  Fruit  contained  in  a  round  pod,  or 
pouch.     Plate  Ixxiii. 

2.  SiLiquosA.  Fruit  contained  in  a  long  pod.  Car- 
damine.     Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  orders  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  Classes,  are  the  number  of  the  stamens. 

The  orders  of  the  nineteenth  Class  arc  known  by  the 
interblending  of  the  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers  and  florets. 

L  PoLYGAMiA  jequalis.  Having  perfect  hermaphro- 
dite florets. 

2.  Polygamia  superflua.  Florets  of  the  disc  hav- 
ing stamens  and  pistil,  those  of  the  radius  having  only 
a  pistil,  but  the  pods  of  all  arc  perfect. 

3.  Polygamia  frustanea.  The  florets  of  the  disc 
in  this  order  are  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  preceding 
one  :  those  of  the  radius  either  have  an  abortive  pistil] 
or  none  at  all. 

4.  PoLYGA.MiA  NECEssARiA.  Thc  malc  flowei's  in  the 
disc,  and  the  female  ones  in  the  radius. 

5.  PoLyGAMi,\  seguegata.  Where  several  flow- 
ers having  united  anthers,  with  a  proper  calyx,  are  in- 
cluded in  one  common  calyx.  They  may  be  cither  simple 
or  compound. 

6.  MoNOGAMiA.  When  simple  flowers  have  united 
anthers. 

Dr  Smith  has  abolished  this  order  entirely;  but  as  it 
occurs  in  the  works  of  Linnxus,  wc  deem  it  right  to  in- 
troduce it  in  our  account  of  the  Linnaean  System. 

The  orders  of  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty- 
second  Classes,  are  founded  on  the  number  of  the  sta- 
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mens.    Of  this  wc  shall  give  some  further  account  in  a 
summary  of  the  whole  system. 

The  oidcrs  of  the  twenty-third  Class  are  founded  on 
the  same  churucters  that  distinguish  some  ol  the  pre- 
cedng  classes. 

1.  iMoNOECiA.  "Has  flowers  with  stamens  and  pis- 
tils on  the  sanii.  plant;  with  others,  they  have  only  pis- 
tils, or  only  stamens,  or  perhaps  all  these  ti.ree  kmds 
of  blossunis  occur ;  but  whatever  the  diflerent  kinds 
may  be,  th^y  arc  confined  to  one  plani." 

2.  DioEciA.  "Has  the  two  or  three  kinds  of  flow- 
ers on  two  separate  planis." 

3.  Trioecia.  "Has  them  on  three  separate  plants, 
of  which  the  hg  is  the  only  real  e.\ample  ;  and  in  that 
the  structure  ot  the  flowers  is  alike  in  all." 

The  orders  of  the  twi  nty-fourth  Class  are  natural. 
Linnseus  only  constituted  tour;  to  this,  another  is  now 
added. 

1.  FiLicES,  or  Ferns.  The  leaves  of  this  order 
have  the  fructification  disposed  occasionally  on  their 
backs,  occasionally  on  their  summits,  and  sometimes 
near  the  roots.  Ex.  Equiaetum^  Foly/iodium,  Aspknwn, 
Plate  Ixxv. 

2.  Mvsci.  ATossts.  Are  known  by  having  separate 
leaves  and  a  calylitra  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  67  )  which 
bears  the  style  ;  this  cutyjitru  ofun  is  covered  by  a  lid. 
(Ojierculum,  Part  I.  Seci.  ii.  Art.  67.)  Ex.  Bryum,  Hyji- 
7tum,  Milium.     Plate  Ixxv. 

3.  •Hepatic^.  Li-venuorts.  This  order  has  the 
frond,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaf  and  stem  united,  the  cap- 
sules of  which  open  by  several  valves  through  where 
the  pollen  is  thrown.  Ex.  Junfferma?i?,ia,  Blaaia,  liic- 
cia. 

4.  Algje.  Flags.  The  herb  of  this  order  is  also  a 
frond,  of  a  pulverulent  or  filamentous  nature,  having 
dry  and  fibrous  branches.  The  fructification  is  either 
imbedded  in  the  disk  or  in  the  substance.  Ex.  Lie/ten, 
Fticus,  Ulva,  Conferva.     Plaie  Ixxv. 

5.  Fungi.  Mushrooms.  This  order  consists  of  those 
vegeiables  which  have  no  leaves,  and  are  composed  of 
a  fleshy,  spongy,  or  coriaceous  substance.  The  seed  of 
tliese  plants  consists  of  roundish  globules  full  of  small 
grains ;  and  they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  exterior, 
and  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  plant.  Ex.  Agari- 
cus,  Phallus,  Lycojierdon.     PI.  Ixxv. 

Sect.   III.    General  Vierj  of  Classification. 

Having  exhibited  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Lin- 
naean  system,  in  a  detached  and  sep  rule  st;etch  ;  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  conlpcndiou^  sketch  of  both, 
acconiing  to  their  several  relations,  and  our  object  will 
be  best  answered  by  a  tal^ular  view. 

Class.  I.  MoNANDUiA.  Orders.      1.  Monogtnia. 

Foreign  Natural  >  Containing  txitaminea^  so  well  de- 
Order.  S      scribed  by  Mr  Roscoc 
British  Examples,  Salicornia.     Hi/ifiurus, 

2.   DlGVNIA. 

Foreign  Example,  Blitum.     Plate  Ixxii. 


Class  n.   DiANURIA. 

Foreign  Example, 
British, 


Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 

JasniinieS, 
Veronica. 


British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

Class  HI.  Tbiandria. 
British  Example, 

British  Example, 

British  Example, 


2.  DiGTNIA. 
yhiini^jLUiithum. 

3.  Trigvnia. 

Pijier. 

Orders.     1.  Mokogvnia. 
Valeriana,  Iris,  &c. 

2.  Digynia. 
Qrati,i>.,'e. 

3.  Trigvnia. 
h.riotauLjn. 


Class  IV.  Tetrandria.  Orders      1- Monooynia-.'' 

Foreign  Example,  Frrjteac<  <s. 

British  Example,  Plautago. 

2.  Digynia. 
British  Example,                    Cuscuta. 

3.  Trigvnia. 
Foreign  Example,                   Boscia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
British  Example,                     Potamogeton. 


Class  V.  Pentandria. 

British  Examples, 


British  Examples, 


Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 
Primula.      Cyclamen. 
Lysimacliia.  Camjianula. 
PI  ite  Ixxii. 

2.  Digynia. 
C/ienofiodium.       Genti- 

ana. 
N.  B  The   remainder  of  this  Order  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  umbelliferous  plants. 

3.  Trygtnia. 
British  Example,  Sambucus. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
British  Example,  Pamassia. 

5.  Pentagynia, 
Foreign  Example,  Aralia. 

6.  Decagynia. 
Foreign  Example,  Sc/nffl  -i. 

T.  POLYGYKIA. 

British  Example,  Myosurus. 


Class  VI.  Hexandria. 
British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Example, 


Orders.    1.  Monogynia. 

Juncus. 

2.  Digynia. 
Orij-a. 

3.  Trigvnia. 

4.  Hexagynia. 

Daniai'inum, 

5.  Polygynia. 
Alisma. 


Class  VII.    Heptandria.       Ordrrs.     1.  Monogynia. 
Foreign  Example,  Trimtalis.     Plate   Ixxii. 

2.  Digynia. 
Foreign  Example,                   Limeunt. 

3.  Tetragynia. 
Foreign  Example,  Saururus. 

4.  Heptagynia. 
Foreign  Example,                   Se/itas. 

Class  VIII.    OcTANDRiA.      Old- rs.     1.  Monogynia. 
British  Example,  Dafihne. 


•  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  Liiinsus  established  four  ordei-s  of  tlie  class  Crj-ptogamia;  to  these  modern  botanisU  have  added  the 
HepaticE,  which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of  tlie  order  Algse. 
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Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

British  Example, 

Class   IX.     Enseandria. 
Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

British  Example, 

Class  X.     Decandria. 
Foreign  Example, 

British  Example, 

British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Example, 

Exotic^xample, 

Class  XI.    Dodecandria. 
British  Example, 

British  Example, 

British  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Example, 

British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

Class  XII.    ICOSANDRIA. 

Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 

British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Examples, 

British  Examples, 

Class  XIII.    Polyandria. 

British  Exciiiipies, 

Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 
British  Example, 


2.  DiGYNIA. 

Galenia  Africana. 

3.  Trigynia. 
Polygonum. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
Adoxa  unci  Paris. 

Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 
Laurus. 

2.  Trigynia. 
Rheum. 

3.  Hexagynia. 
Butomus  umbellatus. 
Plate  Ixxii. 

Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 
Ruta. 

2.  Digynia. 
Saxifraga. 

3.  Trigynia. 
Are  liar  ia. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
Alicrufietalon. 

5.  Pentagynia. 
Lychnis.    Plate  Ixxiii. 

6.  Decagynia. 
Phytolacca. 

Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 

Asarum. 

2.  Digynia. 
Agrimonia. 

3.  Trigynia. 
Reseda. 

4.  Tetragynia. 
CuUigonum. 

5.  Pentagynia. 
Gtinus. 

6.  DODECAGYNIA. 

Sein/iervioum    tectorum, 

7.  POLYGYNIA. 

Gastonia. 

Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 

Mijrtus. 

Primus . 
2.  Digynia. 

Crui  egus. 
o.  Trigynia. 

Sesuvium. 

4.  Pentagynia. 
Pyrus.     Mesfiilua. 

5.  Polygynia. 

Rosa.  PI.  Ixxiii.  Rubus. 

Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 
Cistus.     jYym/ihaa. 

2.  Digynia. 
Trichocar/iua. 

3.  Trigynia. 
Deljihitnum, 

4.  Tetragynia. 
Curyijcr. 

5.  Pentagynia. 
Ai/..il.gia, 

6.  Polygynia. 
Anemone, 


Exotic  Examples, 

Class  XIV.     DiDTNAMIA. 

British  Examples, 
British  Example, 

ClaSsXV.TETR  ADYNAMIA. 

British  Example, 
British  Example, 

ClaSsXVI.  MONADELPHIA. 

Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 

Class  XVII.  DiADELPHIA. 

Exotic  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 
British  Examples, 

Class  XVIII.      POLYADEL- 
PHIA. 

Exotic  Example, 
Foreign  Example, 
Exotic  Examples, 
British  Example, 
Class  XIX.  Stngenesia. 
British  Examples, 
British  Examples, 
British  Example, 
Foreign  Examples, 
Foreign  Examples, 

Class  XX.  Gynan'dria. 

Britisii  Examples, 

British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 


Liriodendron.  Magnolia. 

Orders  1.  Gtmnospermia. 

Mentha.     Leonurus. 
2.  Angiospermia. 
Orobanche. 

Orders.     1.  Siliculosa-. 

Crambe. 
2.  Sinqt'osA. 

Cardaniine.     PI.  Ixxiv. 

Orders.     1.  Triandria. 
Sisyrijichium. 

2.  Pentandria. 
Erodium. 

3.  Heptandria. 
Pelargc7iium. 

4.  OcTANDRIA. 

Pistria. 

5.  Decandria. 
Geranium. 

6.  Endecandria. 
Broivnea. 

7.  Dodecandria. 
Moyisonia. 

8.  Polyandria. 
Allhtea. 

Orders.  1.  Pentandria. 

Monnieria. 

2.  Hexandria. 
Saraca. 

3.  Octandria. 
Polygala. 

4.  Decandria. 
Vicia.     Genista. 

Orders.       1.  Decan- 
dria. 
Theobroma. 

2.  Dodecandria. 
Bubroma. 

3.  IcosANDRlA. 
Melaleuca,      Citrus. 

4.  Polyandria. 
Hypericum. 

Orders.   1.  Polygamia.1- 

qUALIS. 

Leontodon.     Bidens. 

2.  P.  SUPERFLUA. 

Artemisia.     Bellia. 

3.  P.  frustanea. 
Cmtaurea. 

4.  P.  necessaria. 
Arctoiis.     Guardiola. 

5.  p.  segregata. 
Stoebea.     Siloxerus. 

Orders.    1.  Monandria- 
Orchis.      0/thrys. 

2.  DiANDRlA. 

Cyfirificdium. 

3.  Triandria. 
Rhofiium. 

4.  Tetranbria. 
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J\i'ejienthes. 

5.  Pentandria. 
Gluta  ? 

6.  Hexandria. 

Aristolochia. 

7.  OCTANDUIA. 

Cytinua. 

8.  Decasdria. 

Now  supposed  to  have  no  existence. 

9.  UoDECANDRIA. 

Likewise  supposed  not  existing. 

10.    PoLYANDRIA. 

Dr  Smith  has  also  shewn  that  this  Order  is  without 
an  example. 


Exotic  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 


Foreign  Example, 

Class  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA. 

British  Examples, 
British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 


Cluytia. 

Orders.     1.  Monoecia. 
Atrifitex.     Parte  tariir- 

2.  DiOEciA. 
J''7-axinus. 

3.  Trioecia. 
Ficus. 


Class  XXI.  MoxoEciA. 
British  Examples, 
Exotic  Examples, 


British  Example, 

British  Examples, 

British  Examples, 
Exotic  Examples, 

British  Examples, 

Exotic  Examples, 

British  Examples, 

British  Example, 

Exotic  Examples, 

Class  XXII.  DioECiA. 
Exotic  Examples, 

Exotic  Example, 
British  Example, 

British  Example, 
Exotic  Example, 

Exotic  Examples, 
British  Examples, 

British  Example, 

British  Example, 

British  Examples, 

British  Examples, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

British  Examples, 


Orders.     1.   Monavdria. 

Zaniiichellia.      Chara. 
Jrtocarfius.     PI.    Ixxvi. 
LiUa. 

2.  DiANDRIA. 

J^emna. 

3.  Triandria. 
Carex.      Sparganium. 

4.  Tetrandria. 
L,ittorella.     Buxus. 
Emfileurum.     Morus. 

5.  Pentandria. 
jimara?ithus.    Xanthium. 

6.  Hexandria. 
Zizania.      Cocos. 

7.  POLYANDRIA. 

Cerato/i/wlliim. 

8.  MONADELPHIA. 
Pintis. 

9.  Gynandria. 

Andracline.   Hyphydra. 

Orders.     1.  Monandria. 
Ascarina.     Monimia. 

2.  DiANDRlA. 

ValUsneria.    PI.  Ixxiv. 
Salix. 

3.  Triandria. 
Emjietrum. 
Reslio.    Maba. 

4.  Tetrandria. 
Tro/Ms.     Brucea. 
Vincum.     Myrica. 

5.  Pentandria. 
Humulus. 

6.  Hexandria. 
Tamus. 

7.  OCTANDRIA. 

Pofmtus  Rhodiota. 

8.  Enneandria. 
Mercurialis.  Hydrocharis. 

9.  Decandria. 
Carica. 

10.  Dodecandria. 
Siratiotes. 

1 1.  Icosandria. 
Gelonium. 

12.  Polvandria. 
Cliffortia. 

13.  Monadelphia. 
Jtiniperus.      Taxus- 

14.  GvNANDRIAi 


Class  XXIV.  Cryptogamia.  Orders.     1.  Filick\. 

2.  Muse  I. 

3.  Hepaticje. 

4.  Alg^. 

5.  Fungi. 
Seethe  article  Cryptogamia,  and  Plate  Ixxv. 

CHAP.  II. 

Natural  Methods. 

We  propose  in  this  Chapter  to  exhibit  the  Natural 
arrangements  which  have  been  proposed  by  Linnaeus 
and  Jussieu  :  And,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  give  that 
of  the  former  illustrious  botanist. 

Sect.  I.     J\'atural  Method  of  Linnaus. 

1.  Palme.  (Part  III.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  2.)  Cryptoga- 
mia. 

2.  PifierUe.  The  flowers  of  this  order  are  crowded 
into  a  close  spike,  as  Piper,  Arum,  Sec. 

3.  Calmaris.  To  this  order  belong  all  the  Grass-like 
plants,  which  differ  from  the  true  Grasses  by  their  un- 
jointed  stem,  such  as  Typha,  S/iarganium,  &c. 

4.  Gramina.  AH  the  proper  Grasses. 

5.  Tripetatoidee.  These  have  either  three  petals,  or 
the  calyx  has  three  foliola,  as  in  Juncus,  Alisma,  Sec. 

6.  Ensate.  Lihes,  whose  leaves  are  ensiform  or 
sword-shaped,  and  their  corolla  monopctalous,  are  of 
this  order,  as  Iris,  Gladiolus,  Sec. 

7.  Orchidex,  whose  roots  are  fleshy,  but  the  flowers 
are  either  furnished  with  a  spur  or  with  a  corolla  of  a 
singular  construction.  The  filaments  and  style  are  uni- 
ted, and  the  germen  is  below  the  flower. 

8.  Scitaminex  have  a  herbaceous  stem,  very  broad 
leaves,  a  three-cornered,  or  at  least  a  blunt-cornered 
germen,  under  a  liliaceous  corolla ;  as  in  Amomum, 
Canna,  Musa,  Sec. 

9.  Spat/iacex,  are  Lilies,  which  have  their  flowers  con- 
tained in  a  large  spatha  ;  as  in  Allium,  A'arcissus. 

10.  Corojiarix,  Lilies  that  have  no  spatha,  but  have  a 
corolla  with  six  petals ;  as  in  Tulipa,  Ornitliogalum, 
Bromelia. 

11.  Sarmentacete,  that  have  very  weak  stems  and 
lilaceous  flowers  ;  as  Gloriosa,  Smilax,  Asparagus. 

12.  Oleraceg,  that  have  plain  flowers,  ;.  e.  of  no  beau- 
ty, as  in  Blitum,  Spinacia,  Petiveria,  Herniaria. 

13.  Succulents,  that  have  very  thick  fleshy  leaves,  as 
in  Cactus,  Mesembryanthemum. 

14.  Gruinales,  have  a  pentapetalous  corolla,  several 
pistils,  and  a  long  pointed  capsule,  as  in  Linum. 

15.  Inundate,  grow  under  water  with  flowers  of  no 
beauty,  as  Hippuris,  Zannichellia,  Ruppia. 

16.  Calyciflorx,  that  have  only  a  calyx,  in  which  the 
stamina  are  inserted,  as  in  Eleagnus,  Osyris. 

17.  Calycanlhemx.  In  these  the  calyx  is  seated  on  the 
germen  or  grows  to  it,  and  the  flowers  are  very  beauti- 
fiil,  as  in  Epilobium,  Gatira,  Oenothera. 
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18.  Bicomes,  have  the  antherSE  furnished  with  two 
long  straight  points  or  horns,  as  in  Ledum,  Vaccinium, 
Erica,  Pyrola. 

19.  Hes/icrid-:s,  these  have  strong  ever-green  leaves, 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  and  many  stamina,  as  in  Myr- 
tua,  Psidium,  Kugenia. 

20.  Rotacae,  bearing  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  as  ia 
Anagallis,  Lyiimachiu,  Phlooc. 

21.  Precis,  that  have  spacious  flowers  which  appear 
early  in  the  spring,  as  Primula,  Androsace. 

22.  Caryof}hyUe<E,  those  having  a  monophyllous  tubu- 
lar calyx,  a  pcntapeialous  corolla,  ten  stamina,  and  long 
ungues  to  the  petals,  as  Dianihus,  Ha/ionaria. 

23.  Tri/ii/aia,  these  have  a  style  wiili  three  stigmata, 
and  winged  or  inflated  capsules,  as  Mviia. 

24.  Corydalea.  The  flowers  of  these  have  either  a 
spur,  {cakara'.a),  or  are  of  a  singular  form,  as  in  Efii- 
medium,  Pinguicuta. 

25.  Putaminea,  that  bear  fruit  in  a  hard  shell,  as  in 
Ca/i/iaris,  Morisonia. 

26.  Mulcisiliqica,  bearing  many  siliques,  as  in  Peonia, 
Troliius,  Callha. 

27.  Rhaadis,  that  have  a  caducous  calyx,  and  a  cap- 
sule or  silique,  as  in  Argemone,  C/ielidonium. 

28.  Luride,  that  have  commonly  a  monopetalous  co- 
rolla, a  pericarpium,  and  five  stamina.  They  are  en- 
dowed for  the  most  part  with  poisonous  or  dangerous 
qualities,  z.s  Datura,  Sotanum. 

29.  Cam/ianace £  ;  these  have  bell-shaped  flowers,  as 
the  Camfianuia,  Convulvulus. 

30.  Contort  £  ;  hi  these  the  corolla  is  twisted,  or  the 
stamina  and  pisiils  are  covered  with  leaves  resembling 
petals  ;  as  in  J^eriu7n,  Ascle/iias. 

31.  Ve/irecula,  have  a  monophyllous  calyx,  coloured 
like  a  corolla  ;  as  in  Dirca,  Dafilme. 

32.  PajiHionacect  ;  these  include  the  papilionaceous 
flowers,  as  Vicia,  Pisum,  P/iaseo/us. 

33.  Lo77ientace£  ;  these  bear  a  legumen  or  lomentum, 
but  not  a  papilionaceous  flower ;  as  Mimosa,  Cassia, 
Ceratonia,   Gleditschia. 

34.  Cucurbitace£.  whose  fruit  is  a  pepo  or  pumpkin, 
and  in  general  they  have  united  stamina,  as  in  Cucumis, 
Bryonia,  Passijiora. 

35.  Seniicosii  have  a  polypetalous  corolla,  and  the 
fruit  consists  of  a  number  of  seeds,  either  naked  or 
slightly  covered.  The  leaves  and  stems  are  either  hairy 
or  prickly,  as  in  Potentilla,  Alchcmilla,  Rubus. 

35.  Pomace£  have  many  stamina  inserted  in  the  calyx, 
and  a  drupa  or  apple  for  fruit,  as  Sorbus. 

37.  Columnifer£  J  in  these  the  stamina  unite  and  form 
a  long  tube,  a.s  in  Ma/va,  Altli£a,  Hibiscus. 

38.  Tricoeca,  bearing  a  trilocular  capsule,  as  Euphor- 
bia, Tragia,  Rici?ius. 

39.  Silir/uosif,  bearing  a  silique  or  silicle,  as  Thlasfii, 
Draba,  Rafihanus. 

40.  Ptrsonat£,  bearing  a  masked  or  personate  flower, 
as  in  Antirrhinum. 

41.  Asptrifulix  ;  these  have  four  naked  seeds,  a  mono- 
petalous corolla,  five  stamina,  and  rough  leaves,  as  in 
Echium,  Symlihiilum,  Anchusa. 

42.  VerticiUat£  ;  these  have  labiated  or  ringent  flow- 
ers, as  Thymus,  Mo7iarda,  A'e/ieta. 

43.  Dumose ;  these  are  shrubby  plants,  and  their 
stem  is  furnished   with  a  soft  medulla  or  pith  ;  their 
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flowers  are  small,  the  petals  with  four  or  five  lacinise, 
as  in  Viburnum,  Rhamnus,  Euonymua. 

44.  Sepiaria  ;  shrubs,  commonly  with  a  tubular  and 
laciniated  corolla,  and  a  few  stamina,  in  general  only 
two,  as  in  Syringa,  Ligustrum,  Jasminum. 

45.  Uinbellai£,  beiuing  an  umbel  of  flowers,  a  penta- 
petalous  corolla,  five  stamina,  two  styles,  and  two  naked 
seeds  ;  as  in  Ajxium,  Pasiinaca,  Daucus. 

46.  Nederace £;  ihese  have  a  quinqucfid  corolla,  five 
or  ten  stamina,  and  fruit  like  a  bLiiy,  on  a  compound 
racemus  ;  as  in  Hedera,  Panax,  Viii:^,  Cisaua. 

47.  Stellar  £  ;  tliese  have  a  quadrifid  corolla,  four  sta- 
mina, and  two  naked  seeds.  The  haves  arc  commonly 
verticillated  ;  as  in  Galium,  As/icrula. 

48.  Aggregat£;  these  appear  like  compound  flowers, 
but  have  no  united  antherae  ;  as  Scabiosa. 

49.  Comfiosii£  ;  this  order  contains  all  the  compound 
flowers. 

50.  Anientace£  ;  this  contains  those  plants  whose 
fruit  is  a  catkin. 

51.  Coni/i.r£  ;  this  contains  those  that  bear  a  strobi- 
lus  ;  as  Pinui,  Juniperua,  Sec. 

52.  Coadunat £  ;  those  which  bear  several  berries  or 
similar  fruit  united  in  one,  as  in  Annona  Uvaria. 

53.  Scabridic,  that  bear  rough  leaves  and  flowers  of 
no  beauty,  as  Ficua,  Urlica,  Parietaria,  Cannabis. 

54.  Misrellane£  ;  to  this  order  belong  all  those  plants 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  forego- 
ing. 

55.  Filices.~\ 


56.   Musci.  [ 

57.  Aig£.  : 

58.  Fungi.] 


J>Part  III.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  2.  PI.  Ixxv. 


Sect.  II.     A'atural  Method  of  Jussieu. 

The  illustrious  Anthony  Laurence  De  Jussieu,  has 
given  the  most  perfect  natural  method  that  has  hitherto 
appeared  ;  we  shall  therefore  give  such  a  sketch  of  it  as 
our  plan  will  allow. 

This  philosopher  contends  for  three  great  and  princi- 
pal divisions  among  plants,  founded  on  the  form  of  the 
embryo.  Those  are  called  Acottledoxs,  when  the 
seeds  are  destitute  of  lobes,  such  as  the  Class  Cryptoga- 
mia  ;  those  are  named  Mosocotyledoxs,  that  have  only 
one  lobe  ;  and,  last  of  all,  those  are  named  Dicotyle- 
dons that  have  two  lobes. 

The  first  division  contains  only  one  Class,  which  is 
divided  into  six  orders.  1.  Fungi  2.  Algie.  3.  Hepa- 
tic£.  4.  Musci.  S.  Filicea.  6.  .Ao/nrfc*.  These  orders 
contain  the  whole  of  the  C»-i//i/oj-am/a  of  Linnaeus. 

The  second  great  division  is  composed  of  three 
Classes,  the  first  of  which  [Monocotyledonea.  Stamina 
hypogynd)  is  divided  into  four  orders.  1.  Aroide.  2. 
Typhce.     3.   Cyper(jide£.     4.   Gramine£. 

The  second  Class  {^MonocotyUdtitcs.  Stamina  flcrigyna) 
consists  of  eight  orders.  1.  Palme.  2.  Asparagi.  3. 
Junci.  4.  Lilia.  5.  Bromelia.  6.  Asphodcli.  7.  .Varcisai. 
8.   Iridea. 

The  third  Clnss  [.Monocotyledonea.  Stamina  epiigyna) 
is  divided  into  four  orders.  1.  Muse.  2.  Cannie.  3. 
Ochidc<e.     4.   Hydrocharides. 

The  hst  great  division,  that  of   Dicottledo.'JS.  is 
divided  into  eleven  classes. 
K 
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Class  I.     Plant.'E  Dicotyledones  Apetala.  Sia7)i!!iu 
r/iisyria,"  which  contains  only  one  order,  Akistolo- 

Class  II.     Pi.AN'T-E Dicotyledones  Ai'ETALJE.  Stamina 
fitrigijna.  In  this  class  there  ure  six  orders. 

1.  Ekagni.  Clwr.  The  stamens  arc  at  the  summit 
of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  gernicn  exterior.  Ex. 
T/icsium.  Jitcagnus. 

2.  Thijmcks.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  superior  part 
of  the  tube.     Oermcn  superior.     Ex.  JJa/i/im-. 

3.  Proiea.  Char,  Stamens  inserted  in  the  laciniae  of 
the  calyx.  Gcrmcn  superior.  No  albumen.  Ex.  Frotea. 
Batikiia. 

4.  I.auri.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Germen  superior.     Ex.  J.aurus.  Myfisfka. 

5.  Polug'jnex.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Germen  superior.  Farinaceous  albumen  sur- 
rounding the  embryo.     Ex,   Polygonnm.     Rumex. 

6.  AtrijiHces.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Albumen  surrounded  by  the  embryo.  E.k. 
Rivinia.     Gakiiia.     Salsola.     Axyris. 

Class  III.   PlanTjeDicotyledoxes  ApETALyE.   S/amiiia 
Injjiogyna.     In  this  class  there  are  four  orders. 

\.  Amaranthi.  Char.  Calyx  divided  and  surrounded 
with  scales  at  the  base.  Tiie  circle  enclosing  farinaceous 
albumen.     Ex.  Blitum.     Plate  Ixxii. 

2.  FluntagiiKs.  Char,  Tube  petal-like,  monophyllous, 
and  elongated.  The  corcle  enveloped  by  a  horny  albu- 
men.    Ex.  PUmtago.     Littorella. 

2.  .Vijdagines.  Calyx  tubular, petal-shaped,  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  second  calyx.  Albumen  surrounded 
by  the  corcle.     Ex.  A'yctago.     Boerhaaviu. 

4.  Pluiiibagines.  Char.  A  calyx  and  a  corolla. 
Farinaceous  albumen  surrounding  the  corcle.  Ex. 
Plumbago.      Statice. 

Class  IV,     Plant.*   Dicotyledones    Monopetal^. 
Corolla  hyftLgijna.     This  class  contains  fifteen  orders. 

1.  Lysbnachi.li:.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Stamens 
commonly  live,  c(|U.il  in  number,  and  opposite  to  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  unilocular,  polyspermous. 
Ex.   Ccntu7iculus.     Androsace,     Pri/niila. 

2.  Pedicularis.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Stamens 
didynamous.     Fruit  bilocular.     Ex.  Polygala. 

3.  .Icanthi.  Char,  Corolla  irregular.  Capsule  bilo- 
cular, many  seeded,  and  l)ivalvcd.     Ex.  Acanthus. 

4.  Jas)nine£.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Two  stamens. 
Capsule  bilocular.     Ex.  Fraxirats.     JJgustrum. 

5.  Viticcs.  Char.  Stamens  didynamous.  Fruit  com- 
monly a  fleshy  pericarp-     Ex.    Vitex.      Verbena. 

6.  I.abiatjs.  Clrar.  Corolla  irregular.  Seed-vessel 
four-cleft,  four  naked  seeds  fixed  on  the  receptacle  at  the 
'base  of  the  calyx.     Ex.   Salvia.  Ajiiga.  Mcn'.ha. 

7.  Sero/ihularix.  Cliar.  Corolla  irregular.  Stamens 
Jidynanious.  Capsule  bilocular.  Albumen  fleshy.  Ex, 
Scro/ihuluria-      Digitali.i.     ISaa.     Besleria. 

8.  Solanex.  Char.  iMve  stamens.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Ex.   Datura.     Atro/ia.     Bontia. 


9.  Borragine.v.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Five  stamens. 
Germen  four-lobed.     Ex.   Pulmonaria. 

10.  Convolvuli.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Five  stamens. 
Fruit  capsular.     Ex.   Con-votvutus.     Cressu. 

\\.  Polemonia.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Capsule  trilo- 
cular.      Ex.   Polemoniuin.     Phlox.      Cuh<ea. 

12.  B/gnoni,e.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Capsule 
bilocular.     No  albumen.     Ex.  Bignonia.      Sesamum. 

13.  Gentiane.  Char.  Corolla  regular,  capsular,  unilo- 
cular, or  bilocular.     Ex.   Gentiana.     £xacum. 

\i.  Afiocinex.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Five  stamens'. 
Two  seed  vessels.     Ex.    Vinca.     A'erium. 

15.  Sa/iotce.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Drupa  multilo- 
cular.  Seeds  large,  hard,  and  liaving  a  lateral  scar.  Ex. 
Sajiota.     Jacijuinia.     Mimusops. 

Class    V.      PlanTjE   Dicotyledones    Monopetal.«. 

Corolla  Jterigynu.      This   class   is   divided  into  four 
orders. 

1.  Guaiacane.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular.  Ex,  Styrax: 
Diosjiyros.     Royena. 

2.  Rhododcndra.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular.  Cells  con- 
taining one  seed.     Ex.   Rhododsndrum.     Ledum. 

3.  P.rtcis.  Char,  Fruit  multilocular,  and  many-seeded. 
Ex.  Erica.     L/iacris.      Faccinium. 

4.  Cainpanulaceit.  Char,  Fruit  multilocular,  opening 
by  holes  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the  sides. 
Cells  contaming  many  seeds.  Ex.  Camfianula.  Roeila. 
Scevola.     Lobelia. 

Class  VI.  Piant.e  Dicotyledones  MoNOPETAL4^• 
Corolla  ejiigyna.  Anthers  connata:.  This  class  con- 
tains three  orders. 

1.  Chichoracets.  Char.  Florets  ligulate  and  her- 
maphrodite.    Ex.  Leontodon.     Lam/isuna.     Ficris. 

2.  Cinaroce/ihaU.  Cliar,  Flowers  composed  of  florets, 
which  arc  occasionally  hermaphrodite,  occasionally  in- 
termixed with  neuter  or  female  florets,  Ex.  Carlina. 
Card  u  us.      Cokitra/ia. 

3.  Corymbifercs.  Char.  Flowers  ligulate  or  radiate. 
Ex.  Calendula.     Aster.     Anthcmis.     Bideris. 

Class  VII.  Plant.e  Dicotyledones  Monopetalje. 
Corolla  ejiigyna.  Anlhcra  distincta.  This  class  con- 
tains three  orders. 

1.  Difisacee.  Char.  A  single  seed  surrounded  by 
the  inner  calyx.     Albumen  fleshy.     Ex.  Dipsacus. 

2.  Rubiaceiv.  Char.  Two  naked  seeds,  or  a  pericarp 
containing  one  or  more  cells.     Ex.  As/ierula. 

3.  Ca/trifolia.  Char.  Pericarp,  having  one  or  more 
cells.  Corcle  situated  in  a  small  cavity  at  the  apex 
of  a  fleshy  albumen.  Ex.  Lonicera   Viscum.  Hedtra. 

Class  VIII.  Plant^e  Dicotyledones  PolypetaLjE. 
Stamina  epigyna.  In  this  class  there  are  only  two 
orders. 

I,  Aralie.  Char,  The  seeds  are  inclosed  in  a  pericarp. 
Ex.  Aralia.     Panax.      Gastonia. 


•  The  terms  perigyna,  epigymi,  and  hypfgynn,  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  derivations  will  be  sufficiently  explanatorj'  of  their 
impiirt.  Frrigyna,  from  ttc^i,  arnuml,  an<l  -/vjin,  Jemale,  or,  as  it  here  means,  the  pistil  ;  so  tliat  perigynous  stamens  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  the  stamens  are  placed  around  tlie  pistil.  Epigyna,  from  ctti,  upon,  and  ym>i,  Jemale,  which  implies  the  insertion  of 
the  stamens  on  tlie  pistil.  Htpogyna,  from  virt,  under,  and  yavjj,  Jemale,  tliereby  meaning  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  under  the  ger- 
men, or  the  receptacle  of  the  pistil. 
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3.  Vmbelliftre.  Char.  Two  seeds  naked.  Ex.  Allium. 
Cicuta.      Crithmiim.     Astrantia. 

Class  IX.  PLAxXiS  Dicotvledones  PolypeTai.x. 
SCamina  hylioj^yna.  This  class  contains  twenty-two 
orders. 

1.  Ranunculacee.  Char.  Many  seed  vessels.  Albu- 
lUen  corneous.     Ex.  Anemo7ic.      TroUius.     Acl£a. 

2.  rafiavcracrce.  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  Corclc, 
Jiaving  cylindrical  lobes.     Ex.  Pafia-uer.     Fumaria. 

3.  Cruaftre.  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  No  albumen. 
•Ex.   Shm/iia.     Brassica.     Ltinaria. 

4.  Capjiaridcs.  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  Cylindrical 
lobes.     Ex.   Cadaba.     Clcome.     Reseda. 

5.  Sa/iindi.  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  No  albumen. 
l,obes  bent  back.     Ex.  Sapindus.     Cardisosfiermum. 

6.  Accra.  Char.  Germen  simple  or  three-lobed.  No 
jflbumcn.     Straight  lobes.     Ex.  JEnculu.i.     Acer. 

7.  Maljiighie.  Char.  Considered  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding order  by  Ventenat  and  some  others. 

8.  Hypcrica.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Corcle  naked. 
Ex.   Hypericum.     Ascyrum. 

9.  Guiifcm.  Char.  Gormen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Lobes  coriaceous,  plain.  Ex.  Clunia.  Rheedia. 

10.  Aurati'ia.  Char.  Seed  vessel  simple.  No  albu- 
men. Plain  fleshy  lobes.  Ex.  Fisxilia.   Citrus.    Tliea. 

11.  Melia.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Corcle  sometimes  curved.     Ex.    Turrea.     Melia. 

12.  Vitis.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Embryo  straight.     Lobes  plain.     Ex.    Vilis.     Cissus. 

13.  Gcrania.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Radicle  a  little  bent.  Lobes  ruilected  Ex.  Geranium. 
Oxalis.      Tropeolum.     Balsamina. 

14.  Malvacea.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Lobes  bent 
on  the  radicle.  Leaves  alternate,  having  stipules.  Ex. 
Palava.   Malva.   Hibiscus.  Adansonia.  Abroma. 

15.  Magnolix.  Char.  Many  seed  vessels.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Corcle  at  the  base  of  the  albumen.  Ex.  Magnnlia. 
Liriodcndrum.     DiUenia. 

l6.A>wne.  Char.  Many  seed  vessels.  Corcle  at  tlie 
umbilicus.  Ex.  Ancna. 

1".  Meniiperma.  Char.  Many  seed  vessels.  Two 
cells.  Corcle  at  the  summit  of  the  albumen.  Ex.  Menis- 
jiermum.     Cutsamfielos. 

18.  Berberides.  Char.  Germen  one.  Corcle  straight. 
Lobes  planes.  Ex.  Epimedium.   Hamamelis. 

19.  Tiliacea.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Corcle  sometimes  a  little  bent.  Lobes  plane.  Ex.  Hcr- 
■mannia.   Tilia.  Bixa. 

20.  Cisti.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Radicle  bent  on  the  lobes,  or  the  corcle  spiral.  Ex. 
Cislus.  Helianthemurn. 

21.  Rubacece.  Char.  Gormen  simple.  Sometimes  no 
albumen.  Corclc  straight.  Lobes  foliaccous.  Ex.  2''agoriiu. 
Ruta.  Em/ileurum. 

22.  Caryopltytlce.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Corcle  bent. 
Farinaceous,  albumen  in  tlie  middle.  Ex.  Caryophyltus. 
Hohsteum.   Bufonia.  Alsine.   Diantlrus. 

Class  X.  Plant.s  Dicotvledones  PoLVPETALiE. 
Stamina  perigyna.  In  this  class  there  are  thirteen 
«rders. 


1.  Sempcrviva.  Char.  Albumen  fleshy.  Corcle 
straight.     Ex.  Rhodiola.   Sempervivum.  Sedum, 

2.  Saxifrage.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Corcle  straight.  Ex.  Saxifraga.  Aduxa. 

3.  Cacti.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  bent.  Ex.  Cactiu. 
Rites. 

4.  Portulacee.  Char.  Farinaceous,  albumen  in  the 
middle.  Corcle  bent  or  ring-shaped.  Corolla  at  the  base 
of  the  calyx.  Ex.    Tamarix.    Limeum. 

5.  Ficoidcs.  Char.  Album.en,  central  or  lateral.  Corolla 
inserted  at  the  summit  of  the  calyx.  Ex.  Glinus.  JMc- 
sembryanthemum. 

6.  Onagre.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight.  Sta- 
mens determinate.  Ex.  Epihbium.  Fuchsia.  Aizaon. 

7.  Myrti.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight.  Sta- 
mens indeterminate.  Petals  determinate.  Ex.  Myrtus. 
Melaleuca. 

8.  Melastoma.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  bent. 
Stamens  determinate  and  double  the  number  of  petals. 
Ex.  Melastoma.   Osbeckia. 

9.  Salicaria.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight.  Ex. 
Lythrum.  Pefdis. 

10.  Rosaces.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight. 
Stamens  indeterminate.  Ex.  Rosa.  PI.  Ixxiii.   Rubus. 

\\.  Leguminose.  Char.  Corolla  someiimes  papiliona- 
ceous. No  albumen.  Corcle  sometimes  bent.  Ex. 
AIi?nosa.   Aloringa.  Baultinia.  Lotus. 

12.  Terebintace.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  bent. 
Corolla  regular.  Petals  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Ex.  Rhus.    Cncrjrum.  Juglans. 

1 3.  Rhamni.  Char.  Albumen  fleshy.  Corcle  straight. 
Germen  simple.   Ex.  Euonymus.   Ilex. 

Class  XI.  Plant.e  Dicotvledones  Apetal.c.  Sta- 
mina idiogy7ia.  In  this  class,  which  is  the  last  of  M.  De 
Jussieu's  method,  there  arc  five  orders. 

1.  EuphorbiiS.  Char.  Fruit  formed  of  two  or  more 
pods.  Albumen  fleshy.  Cotyledons  plane.  Ex.  Mercu- 
rialis.   Buxiis.   Croton. 

2.  CucurbitacciS.  Char.  The  bark  of  the  berry  usually 
hard.  Ex.  Bryonia.   Cucumis.  Mclothria. 

3.  Unices.  Char.  Flowers  distinct,  or  collected  in  a 
common  involucre.  Fruit  various-  No  albumen.  Ex. 
Ficus.  Artocarpus.  PI.  Ixxvi.   Hamulus.   Piper. 

4.  Amentacee.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  catkins. 
Ex.    Ulmus.   Salix.   Quercus.   Corylus. 

5.  Comf.re.  Char.  Fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Coty- 
ledons cylindrical.   Ex.    Taxus.  Pinus.  Abies. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  M.  Jussieu's  method,  with  some 
of  the  improvements  sui^gestcd  by  Ventenat  ;  the  ori- 
ginal arraniremcnt  and  nomenclatuie  being  still  retained. 
Our  limits  preclude  us  from  pointing  out  the  alterations 
which  have  been  introduced,  or,  indeed,  of  detailing,  as 
fully  asmight  have  been  expected,  the  particular  views 
of  Brown  and  Ventenat. 

Classification  is  treated  of  in  Linnsi  Philosophia  Bo- 
tanica  rt  Fundamtnta  Botanica  :  Genera  Plantarum,  .\uc- 
tore  Jusssieu  ;  Flore  FranjAse  par  Lamarck  et  Decan- 
dolle  ;  Physiologie  Vegetale,  fiarHcr.wdXn.,  Trai:e  d'.lna- 
tomie  et  de  Physiologie  Fegetale,  par  M.  Mirbel  ;  Will- 
denow's  Introduction,  and  Smith's  Introduction;  Brown's 
Prodromus  Flore  jVove  Hotlandia  rt  Insula  fan  Die- 
men  1810.  See  also  the  article  Jvssiku.  (cm.) 
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THE 

(tEnera  and  species  of  plants, 

ARRANGED 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  LINNiE  VN  SYSTEM. 


CLASS  I.    MONANDRIA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 

Sect.  I.      Scilaminea:,   or    S/iicy    Plants,  the    Germen 
being  inferior,  and  one  or  three  celled. 

12.  K^MPFERiA.  Cal.  obsoletus.  Cor.  6-partila :  la- 
ciniis  tribus  majoribus  patulis,  unica  bipartita.  Stig- 
ma bilamellatiiin. 

1.  Galangu.     India.     Pcren, 

2.  Rotunda.     India.     Peren. 

*3.  Angu.\lifolia.  >        Roscoe,   Linn.     Trans,   ix.   p. 
*4.   Ovata.  5  251. 

S'.  Renealmia.     C(jr.   trifida.     J\!'ectar.  oblongum.  Cal. 
1-pliyllus  in   2   seu   3   denies   irregulares    rumpcns. 
.Intli.  sessilis,  neclario  opposita.     liacca  carnosa. 
1.    Exaltata.     Surinam.     Shrub.      This  is    a  tree 
about   20   feet  high.     Its  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
and  5  or  6  feet  long.     See    Usler's   .Veue   Bot. 
Arm.  iii.  p.  151. 
According  to  Dr  Smith,  Rcnealmia  is  a  species  of 
Alpinia.     See  Exot.    Bot.  ii.  p.  93.     Hence  Mr 
R.  Brown,  Prodromus,  &c.  p.  591,  has  establish- 
ed a  new  genus  under  this  name.     See  Class  III. 
2.  Hellenia.     Cor.  Linibus    duplex,  exterior  subtrifi- 
dus.     A'ectar.  diphyllum  vel    bifidum.      Cafisula,  tri- 
locularis,  coriucea,   inllata,   subglobosa.      Calyx   spa- 
thilormis  campanulatus  bifidus. 

1.  Allughas.     Ceylon.     Pcren.     Red  flowers. 

2.  Alba.     China.     Pcren.     White  flowers. 

3.  Chincnsis.     China.    Peren.      Yellowish  flowers. 

4.  Ai/ualica.     India.     Peren.     Reddish  flowers. 
*5.   Carulca.     New    Holland.     See   Brown's  Prodr. 

p.  307. 

Mr  Roscoe,  {Linn.  Trans,  viii.  p.  346,)  makes 
Hellenia  a  species  of  Alpinia  ;  but  Mr  Brown 
has  shewn  that  it  differs  from  it  in  the  filament 
not  being  produced  beyond  the  anthera,  and  in 
tlie  texture  of  the  capsule.  The  generic  charac- 
ter given  by  Mr  Brown  is,  Pcrianehii  limbus  in- 
terior unilabialus,  basi  utrinque  denticulo  auctus. 
Filamenium  lincare  ultra  antheram  marginalem 
productum,  lobulo  brcvissimo,  rotundato,  integro 
vel  bilobo.  Capsula  Crustacea,  Sejnina  arillata. 
Injloresecntia  paniculata  vel  laxe  racemosa,  caU- 
lem  tcrminans. 
6.   IIedtchium,     Cal.    1-phyllus   rilmpens.      Cor.   tu- 


A'ea. 


bus    longissimus,   limbus  duplex  3-partitus. 
2-phyllum. 

1.   Coronariiim.     India.     Peren.  2  or  3  feet  high. 
11.    Curcuma.      Cal.    bifidus.     Cor.    4-partita.     Met. 
3-lobum.     Anih.  basi  bicalcarata. 

1.  Rotunda.     India.     Peren. 

2.  Longa.     India.     Peren. 

*3.  Montana.     See  Roxb.    PI.    Coram.  2.  Tab.    151. 
Species  1.  belongs  to  Kyempferia,  according  to  Ros- 
coe. 
5.  HoRNSTEDTiA.     Cal.  bifidus.     CorolUi  tubus  longus 
filiformis  limbus   duplex  :  exterior  3-partitus.    A'ect. 
tubulosum.     Ca/isula  trilocularis  oblonga. 

1.  Scyfihus.  In  the  groves  near  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains near  Malacca.     Peren. 

2.  Leonurus.  In  the  thickest  woods  of  Malacca 
Peren. 

8.  Alpinia.  Cal.  3-dentatus  sequalis  tubulosus.  Cor. 
3-partita  sequalis.  Kect.  2-labiatum  :  labio  inferiorc 
patente. 

1.  Racemosa.  In  the  low  woods,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountains  of  the  warm  regions  of  America. 
Peren. 

2.  Galanga.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

3.  Comosa.     Caraccas.     Peren. 

4.  Occidentalis.  Woods  of  Jamaica  and  St  Domin- 
go.    Peren, 

*5.   Calcarata.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
*6.  Maculata  ?     Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans,  viii.  347.  See 
Renealmia. 
4.  Amomum.     Cal.  3-fidus,  injequalis,  cylindricus.    Cor. 
3-partita,  inaequalis,  patens.  J^ectar.  2-labiatum,  erec- 
tiusculum. 

\.  Zingiber.     East  Indies  and  Jamaica.    Peren. 
Zerumbet.     India.     Peren. 
Zedoaria.     India.     Peren. 
Sylvestre.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 
Mioga.     Near  Nagasaki,  in  Japan.     Peren. 
Angustifolium.     In  the  marshes  of  Madagascar. 
Peren. 

Cardamomum.     In  the  shady  parts  at  the  roots 
of  the  mountains  in  India.     Peren. 
Villosum.     In  the  wet  mountainous  parts  of  In- 
dia.    Peren. 
Echinatum,    Shady  woods  of  India.     Peren. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


8. 
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*4. 
•5. 
*6. 
•7. 
•8. 


19.  Refiens.    In  the  mountains  of  Gate  in' Malabar. 

Peren. 
11.   Grunum  Paradisi.     At  the  roots  of  mountains  in 
Madagascar,  Guinea,  Ceylon.     Peren. 
•12.  .'ifzel'ii.     Sierra  Leone.     Peren. 
»13.  hacemosum.     Woods  ot  Peru.     Peren. 
*14.   Thyrs'jideum,     Woods  of  Peru.     Peren. 
*15.     Ulig'inoauin.       Ruscoe,  I^inn.    Trans,    viii.    353. 
For  species  13,  14,  see  Ruiz  et  Pavon  Flor.  Peruv. 
ei  C/iil,  i.  p.  2.     Species  9  is  made  a  species  of 
Cosius  by  Persoon.     Species  3  is  made  a  species 
of  Curcuma  by  Ru  coe. 
CosTus.   Cal.  3-fidus  gibbus.   Cor.  3-partita,  ringens. 
Neciar.  2-lat)iatum ;    labio  infcriore  maximo    3  lobo. 

1.  Arabicus.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  ajxicaiua.  On  the  banks  of  torrents  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  Caribbean  Isles,  and  also  in 
Brazil.     Peren. 

3.  S/ieciosus.     In  the  East  Indies.     Peren. 
Header.     Woods  of  Peru.     Peren. 
LavU.     Woods  of  Peru.     Peren. 
Argenteus.     Woods  of  Peru.     Peren. 
Zcrumbet.     China.     Peren. 
H/iiraiis.     Jacquin,    Hort.  Schonb.   v.  i.    Tab.    1. 

For   species  4,  5,    6,    see  Phr.  Peruv.  i.  p.  2,  3. 

Species  7,  sec  Wendland,  Serrum  Hunnoveranum. 

Fasc.  iv.  p.  3.  Species  8,  see  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans. 

viii.  p.  350. 

10.  Mar.\nta.   Cal.  3-phyllus.   Cor.  3-fida.  A''ect.  3-par- 

titum,  lacinia  tertia  superiore  latere  aiitherifera. 

1.  Arundinacea.  In  the  warm  parts  of  America. 
Pereti. 

2.  Tonchat.  In  the  woods  of  India  and  Cocbincbina. 
Shrub. 

3.  Malaccensis.     In  Malacca.     Peren. 

4.  Comosa.  In  Surinam.  Peren.  (Perhaps  a  new- 
genus.) 

*5.   Cafiitala.     Peru.     Peren,")  See   Flor.   Peruv.  i. 
•6.  Lateralis.    Peru.     Peren  5      p.  3.  t.  8. 
*7.  Lulea.     Jacq.  Ic.  Rar.  v.  ii.  Tab.  101. 
*8.  Sylvatica.     Bot.  Gard.  Liverpool. 
Species  7,  8,  see  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans,  viii.  p.  340. 
Species  3  is  ranked  under  Aipiiiia  by  Roscoe. 
1.  Canna.     Cor.   6-partita,  erecta.      A^ect.   2-partilum, 
revoiucum.    67!//;is  lanceolatus,  coroUae  adnatus.    Cal. 
3-phyilus. 

1.  Indica.  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  between  the 
tropics.     Peren. 

2.  Angustifoliu.  In  America  between  the  tropics, 
in  wet  and  si.ady  places.     Peren. 

3.  Glauca.     Carolina,  in  wet  places.     Peren. 

4.  Juncea.     Cliina.     Prren. 

5.  Lutea.     Boi.  Gard.  Liverpool. 

*6.   Coccinca.     Curt.  Rot.  Mag.  Tab.  454. 
•7.  Patens.     Alton,  Hort.  A'ejy.     Peren. 
»8.   Flacdda.     South  Carolina.     Peren. 
•9.  Paniculata.     Peru.     Peren. 
•10.  Iridifli^ra.     Peru.     Peren. 

Species  9,  10,  sec  Ruiz  el  Pavon,  Flor.   Peruv.  el 

C/iil.  p-  !   ;  and  Persoon,  Syno/isis,  p.  1.  Species 

5,  6,  7,  8,  see  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p. 

S3«. 

14.  Phrysium.     Cal.  3-phyllus.  Petala,  3  aequaliatubo 

nec.aru  adiiata      Nectarium  1-phyllum,  tubo  filiformi, 

limbo,  4-partito.     Caps.  3-locul,  JVuces  3. 


1.  Ca/iitatum.     In  the  shady  and  wet  parts  of  Ma- 
labar, Cochinchina,  and  China.     Peren. 
13.  Thalia.       Cor.    5-petala  :    duo    interiora    minora. 
J^eclar.  lanceolatum   concavum.     Drufia  nuce  unilo- 
culari.     Cat.  triphyllus. 

1.  Geniculata.     South  America.     Peren. 

2.  Canneformis.  In  Mallicollo,in  the  New  Hebrides. 
Peren. 

*3.  Dtalbata.     South  Carolina.     Peren. 
9.  Myrosma.     Corolla   5-partita   irregularis.     Cal.  du- 
plex,   exterior    3-piiylIus,    interior    3-partit.        Cafi^. 
3-gona  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Canneformis.     In  Surinam.     Shrub. 

Sect.  II.     The  Germen  in/erior  and  Jour-celled. 

18.  Lopezia.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala  inxqualis. 
Caps.  4-iocul.  4-valvis  polysperma. 

1.  Mtjxicana,  or  Racemosa.     Mexico.     Ann. 
*2.  Coronata.     Mexico.     Ann. 

Sect.  III.     The  Germen  superior. 

15.  Philydrum.  Spatha  1-flora.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4-pe- 
tala  irregularis.     Caps.  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Lanuginosum.     In  the   wet   grounds  of  Cochin- 
china  and  New  South  Wales.     Peren. 
*2.  Pygmaum.     New  Holland.     See  Brown's  Pro- 
dromus,  p.  264. 

16.  CucuLLARiA.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-petala  inx- 
qualis  calcarata.  Filanientuni  petaliforme.  .4nthera 
loculis  discretis  I 

1.  Excelsa.     In  the  woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

17.  QuALEA.     Cal.    4-partitus.     Cor.  dipctala.    Racca? 

1.  Rosea.     In  the  woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

2.  Cerulea.     In  the  woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

19.  UsTERiA.  Cal.  4-dentatus  :  lacinia  unica  reliquis 
multo  majore.  Cor.  infundibuliformis  4-dentaia.  Caps. 
1.  locul.  2-sperma.     Semina  arillata. 

1.   Guineensis.     Guinea.     Shrub. 
The  listeria  of  Cavaiiilles  belongs  to  the  class  Di- 
dynamia,  and  is  called  Maurandia  by  Jacquin. 

Sect.  IV.     Monospermy.,  or  ivith  one  seed. 

20.  BoERHAAviA.  Cfl/.  margo  integcrrimus.  Cor.  I-pe- 
tala,  campjiuilata,  plicata.  Sem.  1  nudum,  inferum. 
\stam.  1.  s.  2.) 

1.  Erecta.     Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica,  East  Indies.  Pe- 
ren. 

2.  Adsccndens.     Guinea. 

3.  Diffusa.      Warm   parts   of   America    and    East 
Inciics.      Peren. 

4.  Hirsula.  Dry  and  sandy  parts  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

5.  Plumbaginea.  Spain,  at  the  bottom  of  mountains. 
Peren. 

6.  Scandcns-     Coast   of  Jamaica,   and   other  West 
India  Islands.     Shrub. 

7.  Excelsa.     Very  like  the  preceding.     Shrub. 

8.  Re/ianda.     China  and  India. 

9.  Ch£rophylloidea,     Province  of  Chancay  in   Peru. 
Ann. 

10.  Repcns.     Nubia,  between   Mocho  and  Tangas 
Peren. 

1 1 .  Anguatifolia. 
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V.OTANY. 


12.  Tetrandria.     Society  Isles. 
•13.  Mutabilh.     New  llollaiul. 
*14.  Pnbesccns.     New  IloiUncl. 
Sec  Brown's  Prodroinun,  p.  422. 
The  plunls  of  this  genus  have   sometimes  1,  2,  3, 
4,  and    10  stanuna.     Persoon   {Sijno/isU;  p.    36.) 
ranks  them  in  the  class  Tkianduia. 
^23.  HiPPURis.      Cal.     marge   bilobus.     Viialu    nulla. 
Sfig/iia  simplex.     Sem.   1 . 

1.  yulgarh.    Springs,  ditches,  and  lakes  of  Europe. 
Pfrcn. 

2.  Tctralihijlla,  or  Maritima.     Sea  coasts  of  Sweden 
and  Finland  about  Abo.     Perai. 

22.  Salicoiinia.    Calyx  ventiiculosus,  integer.     PcUila 
0.      Hem.  1. 

1.  Hcrbacca.     Britain,  sea  coasts  of  Europe,  and  in 
Virginia.     Jnn. 

2.  Perennans.  Siberia  at  Jaik.     Perm. 

3.  Fruticosa.     Shores  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

4.  Slrobilacea.      Salt    banks    of   the    Caspian    Sea. 
S/irub. 

5.  Virginica.  Virginia. 

6.  Arabica.  Arabia.   S/irub. 

7.  Foliaui.  Siberia.   S/iriib. 

8.  Jm/ilcxkaiUis.  Banks  of  the  lake  Bardo,  in  Tunis. 
Ulirtib. 

9.  Cas/iica.  Caspian  Sea  and  INIedia.   Shrub. 

*10.  Jmlica.  Shore    near    Pratujucbur,  New    Holland, 

and  \'an  Uiemen's  Island. 
*\\.  Arhuscula.     New    Holland  and   Van    Diemcn's 

Island. 
Species  10,  11,  see  Willdcnow,  JVov.  Act.  Soc.  Berol. 
ii.  and  Brown's  Prodi-omus,  p.  410. 
21.  PoLLiCHiA.      Cal.    l-phjllus-5    dentatus.      Cor.    0. 
Se»i.  1.     Krcejit.     Squaniee    baccatse,   fructus   inclu- 
dentes. 

1.  Caiii/iestris.  Cape  of  Good  Hope;.   Bien. 
.24.  MiTHRiDATEA.     Recejit.  multiflorum  4-fidum. 
Cal.  0.     Cor.  0. .   Semina  solitaria  receptaculo  carnoso 
immersa. 

1.  Quadrifidci.     Islands  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius, 
and  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

Order  II.     Digynia. 

Sect.  V.     Plantn. 


25.  Lacistema.     Col.  ainenti   squama    Cor.   4-partita. 
Filamc/itu/:i  bifidum.    Bacca  pedicellata  monospem»a. 

1.  Myricoidcs.     In  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  at 
Suriciam.     Shrub. 
Persoon  ranks  this  genus  in  the  order  Monogynia. 
Synofis.  p.  5. 

26.  Coiusi'KRML'M.     Cal.  0.     Pctala.  2.     Sem.  1.  ovale, 
nudum. 

1.  /fysso/ii/oliuin.      Wolga    in    Tartary,    Gillau   in 
Russia,  and  at  Montpcllier.     Ann. 

2.  Squarronum.      Tartary,    in    the    deserts    ol    the 
Cossacs.     .inn. 

'2.  Orientate.    In  the  East.    See  Lamarck, /Wus^rar 
dcs  genres.  No.  xliv. 
\'27.  Cai-htriche.  Cal.  0.  Petala  2.    Caps.  2-IocuIaris, 
4-spcrma. 

1.  Verna.     Ditches  of  Europe. 

2.  Intermedia.     Ditches  of  Europe. 

3.  .iutumtialis.     Ditches  of  Europe. 
*4.  .-Estivalis.     France. 

•5.  Tenuifolia.     Near  Fountainblcau. 
Species   4,   5.      See    Persoon,    Syno/isis,    p.    5.      Dr 
Smith  has  united  species  1  and  3  under  the  name 
of  .iipiaticd. 

28.  Blitum.     Cal.    3-fidus.     Pet.  0.      Sem.    I.    calycc 
baccato. 

1.  Ca/iitattim.     Europe,  in  the  Tyrol.     Ann. 

2.  Virgatum.  Tartary,  France,  and  Spain.  Ann. 

*3.  Cheno/iodioidcs.     Tartary.     Ann.     See    Persoon, 
Syno/isis  i.  p.  524. 

29.  Mniarum.  Co/.  4-partitus  superus.   Cor.  0.  Semen  1. 

1.  Bijlorum.     New  Zealand,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
Van  Diemen's  IsLmd.  Peren. 

2.  Fanciculatum.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

See  Brown's  J'rodrojnus,  p.  412.  Tiiis  genus  is  the 
Ditoca  of  Banks  and  Gaertncr,  and  differs  only  from 
the  genus  Sclerantiis  in  Class  X.,  in  having  more 
frequently  1  stamen  in  its  4-cleft  calyx,  and  in 
its  inflorescence. 

Sect.  VI.     Gra.^ses. 

30.  CiNNA.     Cal.  gluma  2-valvis,  uniflora.     Cor.  glunfa 
2-valvis.     Seni.  1. 

\.  Arundinacea.     At  Hudson's  Bay.  Peren. 


iSEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 

I.  ZiNzmER.  .inlhera  duplex.  Filam.  extra  anthcram 
elongatum,  apice  subulalium, sulcatum.  {Roscoe). 

\!  Officinale.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Ztrumbet.     E^st  Indies.     Peren. 

3.  Mioga.     Japan.     Peren. 

4.  Pur/iureum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

5.  Roseum.     Roxb.      PI.  Corom.  2.  Tab.  126. 

Tlie  3  first  species  of  the  preceding  new  genus,  form- 
ed by  Mr  Roscoe,  (see  Linn.  Trans,  viii.  p.  347.), 
arc  the  same  as  the  1st,  2d,  aud  5th  species,  already 
given  after  Willdenow  under  the  genus  Amoml'm. 

II.  Aphelia.  Squama  spies  disticha:  uniflorx  Giuma 
univalvis,  interior,  .-//(^/icra  simplex.  Ovarium  1-sper- 
mum.  Stigma  1.  f/<Wcu/u.9hinc  longitudinaliter  dehis- 
cens.     (/?.  Broivn.) 

i.  Cy/ieroides.     New  Holland. 


"Affinitatc  proxima  Devauxix"  says  Mr  Brown, 
"divL-rsa  pistillo  simplici,  spica  disticha  et  gluma 
univalvi  interiori."     Prudromus,  p.  251. 

Order  II.     Digynia. 

III.  Jarava.  Co/.  Gluma  2-valvis,  1 -flora.  Cor. gluma 
l-valvis,  papposa,  aristata.  {Fl.  Peruv.) 

I.  Usitata.     Peruvian  Alps.     Perhaps  a  species  of 
Alopecuhus.     Sec  Flor,  Ptruv.  i.  p.  5. 

Order  III      Polygynia. 

IV^.  Devauxia.  (The  Centrolepis  of  LabillardiereJJ 
S/iaiha  bivalvis,  floribus  iiidefinitis.  Gluma  bivalvis. 
Anthera  simplex.  Ovaria  plura  (3 — 12)  axi  communi 
adnata,  monosperma.  Styli  totidem,  distinct!,  vel 
basi  connati.  Utriculi  extus  longitudinaliter  dehiscen- 
tcs.   {R.  Broivn.) 
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1.  Pulvinata.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

2.  Patcrauni.  New  South  Wales. 

3.  Utriguisa.  New  Holland. 

4.  Tenuior.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

5.  Billardieri.  N.  Holland,  and  V.  Diem.  Isl; 

6.  Exserta.  New  Holland. 

7.  Banksii.  New  Holland. 

8.  Pusitta.  New  Holland. 

9.  Aristata.  New  Holland. 

Species  5  is  the  Centrolejxis  Fascicularis  of  Labillar- 
diere,  JVov.  Holl.  i.  p.  7.  See  Brown's  Prodrommt, 
p.  252. 


V.  Aleptuum.  <S/ia//;,g  bivalvis,uni-v.  pauciflora  Glums 
nullae-  .-^n^Afra  simplex.  Oi'ana  plura,  (5 — 18,)axi 
communi  adnata,  unilateralia.  Snj/i  totidem,  basi 
connati.  Utrkuli  hinc  longitudinaliier  dehiscentes. 
(/?.  Brown.) 

1.  P(jlygynu7n.     New  Holland. 

2.  Puinilio.     New  Holland. 

3.  Mulicwn.     New  Holland. 

Tiiis  genus  has  the  appearance  and  the  structure  of 

De-vauxia.     See  Prodromus,  p.  253. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  MONANDRIA. 


The  genus  Globba,  which  has  2  stamina,  is  given 
under  the  present  class  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Hor- 
tua  Keivensis,  and  in  Persoon's  Synopsis,  i.  p.  3.  Fol- 
lowing Willdenow,  we  have  given  it  in  Class  II., 
though  it  certainly  belongs  to  Class  I.  Its  generic 
character  in  the  Hortus  Keiuensis  is,  "  Anthera  du- 
plex. Filam.  lineare,  incurvatuni,  longissimum,  ap- 
pendiculatum.  Stylus  laxus,  filiformis,  in  medio 
anthers  receptus.  Stigma  incrassatum.  JSi't^ctariuin 
utrinque  bifidum." 

Dr  Smith  has  also  given  the  genus  Chara  under  the 
present  class,  with  the  following  generic  character : 

«?  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Ani/i.  sessilis.    Styl.  o.     Sem.  plura  ;" 


but  we  have,  after  Willdenow,  given  it  under  M«- 

NOEciA  Monandria.     See  Eyiglish   Botany,  334,   and 

Ftor.  Brit.  i.  p.  4. 
The  genus  Zosteka  has  likewise  been  given  under  the 

present  class  ;  but  we  have,  after  Willdenow,  given  it 

under  Monoecia  Monandria. 

A  new  arrangement  of  the  Scitaminea;,or  spicy  plants, 
has  been  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Roscoe.  This 
arrangement,  which  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing Synoptical  Table,  produces  a  separation  between 
the  Scitaminee,  or  true  aromatic  plants,  and  the  others 
which  have  neither  their  peculiar  construction  nor  their 
inherent  qualities. 


Anthera  simplex 
stylus  erectus,  li- 


ber. 


Cann^. 


Anthera  duplex, 
stylus  in  sulco  an    , 
therse  receptus    "^ 

ScITAMINEjE. 


'  Anthera    fila- 
mento  petaloi 
deo  adnata. 

Anthera  fila- 
mento  proprio 
innixa. 

Tilamentum 
extra  anihe- 
ram  non  elon- 
gatum. 


Filamentum 
extra  anthe- 
vam  elonga- 
tum. 


\  Stylus  claviformis  ;  stigma  obtusum    -         -         .         .        - 
J  Stylus  petaliformis  ;  stigma  trigonum  .... 

r  Stylus  depressus  ;  stigma  depressum,  perforatum,  ringens     - 

I  Filamentum  subulatuui,  breve  ;  stylus  crassus,  versus  anthe- 

<;       ram  inclinatus.        -.-..... 

I  Stylus    crassus,  depressus,  longitudinaliter   fissus  ;   stigma 
l_     dehiscens.       ......... 

(  ad  basini  lanuginosum  ;  stylus  crassus  erectus  ;  stigma  ca- 

)       pitatum -.-. 

y  geniculatum  ;  stylus  filaraento  antherifero  dupio  longior 
(.  Stylus  erectus,  longitudine  filamento  antherifcri 
f  Apice  subulato,  sulcato      ---..-. 


IApice  ovato,  pluiio 


{ 


Apice  bilobato 


Filamentum    ad    basim    appendiculatum 

Lacinia  media  antherifera         .         .         . 

Apice  appendiculato  ;  stylus  longissimus      -         -         .         - 


Apice   trilobato. 


Canna. 
Mabamta. 

Thalia. 

Phrynium. 

Myrosma. 

Phylidrum. 
Hedvchium. 

Al.HlNIA. 
ZiNZlBER. 
COSTUS. 
Ki.MPFERIA. 

Amomum. 
Curcuma. 
Globba. 


See  Roscoe,  /-wn.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  337  ;  and  Brown's 
Prodro}nus,p.  307,  308. 

Persoon  is  of  opinion  that  the  genera  of  this  class, 
from  No.  1  to  No  15,  including  Cllohba,  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  Class  Gynanduia.  See  Synofisis, 
p.  1. 

On  account  of  having  a  similar  number  of  stamina, 
the  following  species,  belonging  to  other  genera,  might 
still  belong  to  this  class. 


MONOGYNIA. 

Mangifcra  Jndicu  ;  Tradescanlia  Monandra  ;  Valeri- 
ana nihra,  angustifo/ia,  catcitra/ia.  Alchemilla  ti/i/ianes 
{.i/ihanes  arvcnsis  of  Persoon,)  monandra  ;  Polycncmum 
monandrum,  and  several  species  ot  Scirpus  and  Cypcrus. 

DiGY.NIA. 

Lccrsia  monandra.  Rotboella  monandra.  (CavanrHes  "> 
Uniola  latifolia  et  gracilis.  (Micliaux.) 
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CLASS  II.    DIANDRIA. 


Order  I.    Monogynia. 
Sect.   I.     Floivcm  Inferior,  Monofietalou.i  and  Regular. 

36.  Olea.     Cor.  4-fida.  laciniis  subovalis.     Drufia  mo- 
nosperma. 

1.  Eurnjxm.     South  of  Europe  and  Africa.      Shrub. 

2.  Ca/ioisis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      f>/iru/). 

3.  .Americana.     Carolina.      Shrub. 

4.  Cernua.     Maciaj;ascur.     Shrub. 

5.  J/ietala.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

6.  Excclsa.     Madeira.      Shrub. 

7.  Fraffrans.      Cocliinchina,    China,    and    Japan. 
Shrub. 

*8.  J^marginala.     Madagascar.     Tree  40  feet  high. 
»9.   Chryso/ihytla.    Isle  of  France.     Shrub. 
•10.  Lancea.     Ible  ol  France.      Shrub. 
•11.  Pauiculata.      New    HolUuid.     Shrub. 
Species  8,  9,  10,   see   Lamarck,   Illustrat.   p.   27,   29. 
Species  11,  see  IJrown's  Prodromus,  p.  523.    Olea 
differs  from  Phillvuea  only  in  tlic  texture  of  tlie 
Putamen. 

37.  Chionanthus.      Cor.    4-fida:     laciniis   longissimis. 
^       Drufie  nucleus  strialus. 

1.  Virginica.     America.      Shrub. 

2.  Cotinifolia.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

3.  Comlmcta.     Curibbee  Islands.      Shrub. 

4.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

5.  Incrassala.     Guiana  and  Jamaica.      Shrub. 
*6.  Guianensis.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

*7.  Axillaris.     New  Holland.     Shnib. 
Species  6,  see  Aublet,  Bist.  drs  Plantes  de  la  Guiane, 
&c.  p.  8.     Species    7,   see    Brown's  Prod.    p.    523. 
See  LiNociERA.     Tliis   genus    diffirs    from  Olea 
only  in  the  figure  of  tlie  lacinis  of  the  corolla. 
33.  Phillyrea.      Car.  4-fida.     Bacca  1-sperma. 

1.  Media     S.iuihern  mountains  of  Fu  ope.      Shrub. 

2.  Angustifolia.      Italy  and  Spain.      Shrub. 

3.  Lalif.ha      South  ol  Europe       Shrub. 
\'2,i.  LiGUSTHUM       C jr.  4-fida,  Bacca,  4-sperma. 

1.    Vulgare.      Euiopc       Shrub. 
2    Jafionicum.     Jupan.      -hrub. 
*3    Lucidum      China       Shrub. 
40    Pimelea       Ciil.  nullus.     Cor.  4  fida.     Stam.     fauci 
inserta      .Kux  corticata  unilocularis.     -'///  Shrubs. 
1.  Linifolia      New  South  Wales. 
2    Gnidia      New  Zealand. 

3.  PHosa.     New  Zealand 

4.  Proserafa      New  Zealand 

*5     Cornuco/iia.  *19.   Scr/iylliftora. 

»6    Punicea.  *20.   Sylves:ris, 

*7     Cullina.  *2l.   Huinitis, 

•8     Cernua.  ♦22.  Flava. 

*9    Br-  vifolia.  *23.   Microcejihala. 

»10.  Paludosa  *24.   Clavata. 

*11     ylngu.tli/otia.  *25.   Imbricata. 

•12     Glauca.  *26.   J.ongijora. 

*13.  I.igusrrina.  *27.   OctaplnjUa. 

*14    Decunsata.  *28.   Sericta. 

*15.   Ronea.  *29.   Cinerea. 

*16.  His/iida.  '30.  Dru/iacca. 

*17.  Lana'a.  "31.  Incana. 

*18.  Pauci/lora.  *33.  Nivea. 


*33.  S/iicara.  *j6.  Gracilis, 

*34.  Jrgentca.  *37.  Latifolia. 

*35.    Cun'ijlora. 

The  last  32  species  are  given  by  Mr  R.  Brown,  who 
found  most  of  them  in  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island.  The  lollowing  is  his  generic  charac- 
ter of  PiMELiA — ,  Pcrianthium  infuiidibulilbrme, 
limbo  4-fido,  iauce  esquamata.  Slam,  fnuci  inserta, 
laciniis  exterioribus  opposita.  Stylus  lateralis. 
Sligma  capitatum.  A\tjc  corticata,  raro  baccata. 
See  Prodronius,  p.  359. 
38.  S\RiNOA.     Cor.  4-fida.     Ca/isula  bilocularis. 

1.  Vulgaris.     Persia.     Shrub. 

2.  Chinen-iis,  or  Dubia.     China.     Shrub. 

3.  Pcrsica.     Persia.     Shrub. 

4.  Sus/icnsa.     Japan.     Shrub. 

41.  Eranthemum.     Cor.     s-tida  :    tubo    filiformi,  .^n- 
there  extra  tubum.     Stigma   simplex.     Fructua. 

1.  Cajiense.     ^Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  .'higustifuUum.     ^Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

3.  Piirvifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  iiuisaloides.  Teneriffe,  near  St  Cruz.     Shrub. 
*5.    Vuriabile.     New  Holland.      Shrub. 

Sti.   Krowii's  Prodrumus,  p.  477. 

31.  NvcTANiuES.  Cor.  hypocrateriformis : /flci«;i£  trun- 
cate. Ca/in.  i.'ilocularib,  niarginata.     Semina  solitaria. 

1.  ylrbvr  tri.'.iis.'   East  Indies.     Shrub. 

32.  Jar.n.iKUM.   Cor.  hypocrateriformis   5-8-lida.    Bacca 
dicocca.     Semina  solitaria  arillata. 

1.  Saiibac.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Undulafum.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

3.  Hirauium.     India  and  China.     Shrub. 

4.  yli.gustifolium.    In  the  sandy  parts  of  Malabar. 
Shrub. 

5.  Vimincum.     Java  and  Malaliar.     Shrub. 

6.  Pubescens.     Calcutta      Shrub. 

7.  Scandens.     Bengal,  where  it  climbs  to  the  tops 
of  trees.     Shrub. 

8.  Elongatum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

9.  Gtaucum.     Cape  of  Cicjod  Hope.     Shrub. 

10.  Trinerx'C.     Java.      Shrub. 

11.  Simtdicijolium.     Friendly  Isles.     Shrub. 

12.  ylngulure.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

13.  Juriculatum.  In  the  gardens  of  Malabar.   Shrub. 

14.  Plexile.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

15.  Didymum.     Society  Isles.     Shrub. 

16.  Azoricum.     Azores  1  's.    Shrub. 

17.  Fruticans.  South  of  Eu:ope  and  the  Levant,  and 
all  eastern  countries.     Shrub. 

18.  Humilc.     Shrub. 

19.  Odoratis-iimuin.     Madeira.      Shrub. 

20.  Officinale.     Indiaand  Switzerland.     Shrub. 

21.  GrandiJioi-um.     Iiid'^.      Shrub. 

*22.   Grarile.  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Hoi.   Shrub. 

*23.  ylcuminatum.     Java  and  Niw  Hoi.      Shrub. 

*24.  Lanceolatum.     Peru.     Shrub. 

*25.  Molk.  »27.  Lineare. 

*26.   Omnium.  *28.  Divaricatum. 

Species  22 — 28,  see   Persoon's  Synopsis,  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
and  Brown's  Prodromu.'i,  p.  521. 
33.  Galipea.     Cal.  4-5-gonus  :  4-5-dentatus.     Cor.  hy- 
,  pocraterif.  profunde  4-5-partita.     Siatn,  4  :  duo  steri- 

lia.     Pericar/i. 
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4.  2Vj/b/;fl/a.  On  the  rivers  of  Guiana,     Shrub. 

Sect.  II.    Flowers  Inferior,  Monofietalous,  and  Irregu- 
lar.    Fruit  Ca/isular. 

45.  PiEDEROTA.  Cor.  ringens.  4-fida  fauce  nuda.  Cal. 
5-partitus.     Ca/is.  bilocularis. 

1.  ^geria.     Carniola,  Italy,     Peren. 

2.  Bonarota.     In  the  Alps,  Austria,  Carniola,  and 
Italy.     Pereti. 

3.  Minima.     India.     Ann. 

46.  WuLFENiA.  Cor.  ringens,  labio  superiore  brevi 
integro  ;  iiiferiore  3-partito,  fauce  barbata.  Ca/.  5-par- 
titus.    Cafis.  2-locul 

1.  Carinthiaca.     Top  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Carinthia. 
Per  en. 
{44    Veronica      Cor.  limbo  4-partito  :  lacinia   infima 
angustiore  ;   Cafis.  bilocularis. 

1.  Sibirica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

2.  Virginica.     Virginia  and  Japan.     Peren. 

3.  Sfiuria.     South  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Thurin- 
gia.     Peren. 

4.  Maritijna.      Shrub. 

5.  I.ongifolia    Tariary,  Austria,  Sweden.  Peren. 

6.  Incana.     Ukraine,  Samara.     Peren. 

7 .  S/iicata.     Low  parts  of  Europe      Peren. 

8    Hyhrida      Europe  (seldom),  Wales.     Peren. 
9.  Pinnata.     Siberia      Peren. 
10    Laciniata.     Siberia      Peren. 

11.  Incisa.     Siberia.     Peren. 

12.  Catarracta.     New  Zealand.     Shrub, 

13.  £l/i/itica.     New  Zealand      Shrub. 

14.  Macrocar/ia.    New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

15.  Salieifolia.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

16.  Parvijiora.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

17.  Officinalis.     Barren  woods  of  Europe.     Peren. 

18.  AUionii.     In  the  Alps  of  France,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland.    Shrub. 

19.  Decussata.  Faulkand  Isles,  and  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.      Shrub. 

20.  Aphijlla.     In  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  north  of  Asia.     Slirub. 

21.  Billidioides.     Pyrenees  and  Switzerland.    Shrub. 

22.  Gcntianoides     Cappadocia  and  Armenia     Peren. 

23.  Pone       Armenia,     Pyrenean    mountains,    and 
Mount  Baldo.     Peren. 

34.  Fruticulosa.    Mountains  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 

and  the  Pyrenees. 
25.  Saxatilis.     Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps.      Shrub. 
25.  Alfiina.     Mountains  of  Europi".     Peren. 

27.  Integrifolia.     Mountains  of  Saltzburgh  and   the 
Sudetes  mountains.     Peren. 

28.  Scrfiyltifolia.    Europe  and  N.  Amer.    Peren. 

29.  Tenella.    Pyrenees,  and  Piedmoniese  mountains. 
Peren. 

30.  Baccabunga.    Europe.     Peren. 

31.  .dnagallis.    In  the  East,  and  in  Europe.     Ann. 

32.  Scutellata.    Europe,  in  places  that  have  been  un- 
der water.     Peren. 

S3.  Teucrium.  Germany  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

34.  Pilosa.    Austria.    Peren. 

35.  Prostrata.  Germany,  Italy,   and    Switzerland. 
Peren. 

36.  Pectinata.  About  Constantinople.    Peren. 

37.  Mantana.  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Pc- 
Ten. 

38.  Chamadrys.    Europe.    Peren, 
Vol.  IV.    Part  I. 


39.  Orientalis.    In  America,  and  the  grassy  parts  of 
Spain.    Peren. 

40.  Multiftda.    Siberia.    Peren, 

41.  Austriaca.    Austria,  Silicia,   and  Carniola.    Pe- 
reyi. 

42.  Taurica.    Mount  Taurus.    Peren. 

43.  Urtiexfolia.    Switzerland,  Bythynia,  Austria.  Ba- 
varia.   Peren. 

44.  Latifolia.    Austria  and  Germany.    Peren. 

45.  Paniculata.    Tartary  and  Bohemia.    Peren. 

46.  Biloba.    Cappadocia.     Ann. 

47.  Agrestis.    Europe.     Ann. 

48.  Arvensis.    Europe.     Ann. 

49.  Hcderifolia.    Europe.     Ann. 

50.  Filiforinis.    East.    Ann. 

51.  Trijihyllos.    Europe.    Ann. 

52.  Verna.  Germany,  Sweden  and  Spain.     Ann. 

53.  Digitata.    In  the  fields  of  Bohemia,  Montpellier, 
and  Spain.    Ann. 

54.  Acinifolia.    Europe.     Ann. 

55.  Peregrina.     Europe.     Ann. 

56.  Bellardi.    Piedmont.     Ann. 

57.  Marilandica.    Virginia. 

*58.  Procumbens.     Crimea.     See  Clarice's   Traveh. 
p.  746. 

*59.  Miehauxii.     In  the  East. 

*60.  J\fudicauUs.    Mountains  of  Europe. 

*6I.  Pedunculata.   Woods  near   Kurt-butak,  west  of 
the  Caspian.    Peren. 

*62.  Atlantica.     Mount  Atlas. 

•63.  Rotundifolia.    Bogs  ot  Peru.     Ann. 

*64.   Chamejiitys.     Europe.     Ann. 

»65.  Precox.    Europe.     Ann. 

*66.  Formosa.  *70.   Calycina, 

*67.  Latiata.  *71.  Uistans. 

*68.  Perfoliata.  *72.  Arguta. 

*69.   Gracilis.  *73.  Plebeia. 

See  Persoon's  Synojisis,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  for  an  account 
ot  the  Sp.  from  59  to  65  inclusive  ;  and  Brown's 
Prodromiis,  p.  434,  for  the  Sp.  from  66  to  73,  all  of 
which  are  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island.  See  also  H.  A.  Schrader,  Commenlatio 
super  Feronicis  S/iicatis  Linn<ei.  Ciottingae,  1803, 
Svo. 
49.  Gratiola.     Cor.  irregularis,   resupinata.     Stam.  2 

sterilia.    Caps.  2-locularis.    Cul.   7-phyllus  :  2  exte- 

rioribus  patulis. 

1.  Officinalis.     Portugal,  France,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Monnierra,     Antilles.     Peren. 

3.  Kefiens.     Jamaica. 

4.  Rotundifolia.     Sandy  parts  of  Malabar. 

5.  Lucida.  Malabar,  Amboyna,  and  China,  in  moist 
places. 

6.  Veronicifolia.     Wet  soils  of  India.     Ann, 

7.  Hyssofiioides.     Tranqucbar.     Ann. 

8.  Lobclioides,     India.     Ann. 

9.  Trifda.     Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.     Ann. 

10.  Virginica.     Wet  soils  of  Virginia. 

11.  Pruviana.     Peru. 

12.  Grandi/iura.     Tranquebar,  Madras,   Slam,  Ma- 
lacca, in  wet  rich  soils. 

13.  Ofjfiositifolia.     Tranquebar. 

14.  Pusilla.     India.     An7i. 

•15.  Ouadridentaia.     Lower  Carolina. 
*16.  Anagallidra.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina. 
"17.  Pilosa.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina. 
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•18.  .'iromaliea.     Malabar. 

*19.  Latifolia.     N.  Holland  and  Van  Diem.  Isl. 

»20.  PubcsceJis.     N.  Holland  and  Van  Diem.  Isl. 

•21.  Peilunctdaca.     New  Holland. 
50.  ScHWENKiA.     Cor.  subxqualis,  faucc  plicata  glan- 

dulosa.     Utam.   3   sicrilia.     Cafis.  biiocularis :    poly- 

sperma. 

1.  Americana.     Bcrbice  in  Guiana.     Bkn. 
48.  JusTiciA.     Cal.  simplex    s.   duplex.     Cor.  1-petala 

irregularis.     Ca/is.    uiigue    elastico    dissiliens  ;    dis- 

gfliimtntum  conirarium  adnatum. 

1.  Fasttiosa.     Tranqutbar.     Ferev. 

2.  Forskcelri.     Arabia  Felix  and  India.     Peren. 

3.  Furjmrea.     China. 

4.  Verticillaris.     Cupe  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Jtristata.     Cape  ol  Good  Hope. 

6.  Chincnais.     China  and  Arabia.  In  watery  places. 

7.  Trijlora.     Mountains  of  Arabia  Felix. 

8.  Scr/icns.     Mauritius. 

9.  Sulaiia.     Arabia  Felix. 

10.  Bkaiyculata.     Grassy  parts  of  Malabar  and  Ara- 
bia F^elix.     Ann. 

11.  Bivalvis.     Arabia  and  India.     Shrub. 

12.  Falcata.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

13.  Scxaug'tilaris.     Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica.     Ann. 

14.  Scor/iioidcs,     Vera  Cruz.     S/irub. 

15.  Gangetica.     India. 

16.  Assurgens.     Jamaica,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

17.  Acaulis.     Tranquebar.     Peren. 

18.  Hsjiida.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub. 

19.  Ecboliuin.     Arabia,  Malabar,  Ceylon.     Peren. 

20.  Tetragona.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

21.  Coccinea.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

22.  Pulcherrima.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

23.  Carthagenensis.    Carthagena,  Martinique,   Java. 

24.  Hirsuta.     Java. 

25.  S/iharoi/terma.     Caribbee  Islands. 

26.  Gcndarussa.     Ceylon,  Java,  Malabar.     Shrub. 

27.  Procumbens.     Ceylon.     Peren. 

28.  Diffusa.     India.     Peren. 

29.  Echioidcs.     Malabar,  Ceylon.     Peren. 

30.  Longifolia.     Island  of  Mah6. 

31.  Latifolia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

32.  Picla.     Asia.     Shrub. 

33.  A'aida.  Martinique,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Guadaloupe. 
Shrub. 

34.  Variegata.     In  the  woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

35.  Stricta.     Malabar. 

36.  Paniculata.     East  Indies. 

37.  A'ulans.     Java. 

58.  A'asura.     India.     Shrub. 

39.  Scandens.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

40.  Ciliaris.     Ann. 

41.  Secunda.     Island  of  Trinidad. 

42.  Debilis.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub, 

43.  Violacea.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

44.  Bracteolata.     Caraccas  in  America.     Shrub. 

45.  Rohrii.     Cayenne. 

46.  Polystac/itia.     Cayenne. 

47.  Relusa.     Santa  Cruz. 

48.  Flava.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

49.  Americana.     Virginia  and   Florida.     Shrub. 

50.  Punctata.     Arabia  Felix. 

51.  Euitachiana.     Island  of  St   EusUchio.     Shrub. 

52.  Caracasana.     Caraccas  in   America.     Shrub. 

53.  Pectoralia.    St  DomLngo  and  Martinique.    Pe- 
Ten. 


54.  Comata.     Moist  and  watery   parts   of   Jamaica. 

55.  Undulata.     Java  and  Malabar. 

56.  Frondosa.     Otaheite. 

57.  Pubescens.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

58.  Lavigata.     Java.     Shrub. 

59.  Cun/iidala.     Arabia  Felix. 

60.  Lit ho.iJiermifolia.     Peren. 

61.  Bijlora.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

62.  Sessilis.     Island  of  St  Eustachio.     Shru'j 

63.  Adhatocla.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

64.  Betoiiica.     India.      Shrub. 

65.  Fe/ieuK.     Ceylon.     Peren. 

66.  Sanguinolenta.     Ceylon. 

67.  Peruviana.     Lima.     Peren. 

68.  Crinita.     Japan.     Ann. 

69.  'Frisulca.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

70.  Hyssojiifolia.     Canaries.      Shrub. 

71.  P eritilocifolia.     Caraccas. 

72.  Orchioules.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

73.  A/adureiisis.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

74.  Cuneata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

75.  Tra»(]iiebaricnsis.     Tranquebar.     Shrub. 

76.  Odora.     Aral)ia  Felix.     Shrub. 

77.  Infundibulijormi.1.     India.     Shrub. 

78.  Sinuata.     Island  of  Tanna.     Shrub. 

79.  Vincoidcs.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

80.  S/iiuosa.     South  America.     Shrub. 

81.  Rcjianda.     Island  of  Tanna.     Shrub. 

82.  Armata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

83.  Acicularis.     Jamaica.     S/irub. 

84.  Parvi/l'.ra.     Calcutta.     Peren. 

85.  A'emorosa.     Jamaica  and   Hispaniola.     Peren. 

86.  JuJ'.onica.     Japan. 

■    87.  Lancea.     Japan.    .Ann. 

88.  Rijitans.     St  Domingo.     Ann. 

89.  Humifusa.     Jamaica.     Ann. 
•90.   Quadrifida.     Mexico.     Shrub. 
*91.  .Vtniosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
*92.  Malabarica.     Malabar  and  Arabia. 
*93.  Humiiis.     Carolina  and  Florida. 
*94.  Lincata.     Cuchero  in  Peru. 

*95.  Rubra.     St  Martha.     Shrub. 

*96.  Pedunculata.     Banks  of  Oliio,  Missisippi- 

*97.  Paucijiora.     Island  St  Cruz. 

*98.  Ryani.     Montserrat. 

*99.  Aiicrofihylln.     Island  St  Cruz. 
*100.   S/iicata.     Shrub.  *107.   Rcfiens. 

"101.  Alucronata.  •108.  Acuminata. 

•102.  Longistaminca.  »109.   Cztsfiidata. 

•103.   Sericea.  *110.  Nirsuta. 

*104.  Racemosa.     Perm.  »111.   Secundijora. 

•105.    Tenuifora.     Peren.  •112.   Ciliata. 

•106.  Muliifora.     Ann.  *\\'2,.  Ap.jiendiculata. 

*\\\.  Juncea.     New  Holland. 
*\\h.  Media.     New  Holland. 
*U6.  Adscendens.    New  Holland. 
*1  17.   Canescens. 
•118.   Origanoides. 
•119.  J^'ummulariiefolia. 

The  species  from  100  to  113  are  all  from  Peru.  See 
Flor.  Peruv.  For  species  114  to  116,  see  Brown's 
Prodromus,\i.  476.;  and  for  species  117  to  119,  see 
\ii\\\,  Fnumeratio.  See  also  tije  new  genera  Hypoestes 
and  Nelsonia. 
47.  Cyrtandra.     Cor.  5-fida  in-egularis.     Cal.  5-den- 

tatus  subbilabiatus.     Stam.  4,  bina  sterilia.    Bacca. 

biio£ularis. 
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\.  Biflora.     Island  of  Otaheite.     Shrub. 
2.  Cymosa.  Island  of  Tanna. 
}53.  PiNGuicuLA.  Cor.  ringens,  calcarata.  Cat.  bilabia- 
tus,  5-fidus.     Cafis.  l-locularis. 

\.  Lusitanica.     Portugal  and  Britain.     Peren. 

2.  Vulgaris.     Wet  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Grandiflora.     Southern     mountains   of    France. 
Peren. 

4.  Alttina.     Mountains  of  Lapland,  Swisserland,  and 
Austria.     Peres. 

5.  Villosa.     Lapland  and  Siberia.     Peren. 
•6.  Eiatior.     Georgia  and  Carolina. 

•7.   Camfiunulata.     Carolina. 

*8.  Lutea.     Carolina. 

*9.  Al/iestris.     Mountains  of  Salzburg. 
•10.  Involuta.     Peru. 

*11.  Acuiifolia.    Lake  Mistassins,  N.  America. 
*12.  Pumita.     Georgia. 
51.  Calceolaria.     Cor.   ringens,  inflata.     Cajis.   2-lo- 
cularis,  bivalvis.     Cal.  4-partitus  aequalis. 

1.  Pinnata.     Peru,  in  wet  places.     Ann. 

2.  Integrifolia,  or  Salviafolia.     Peru. 

3.  Ovata.     Peru.     Ann. 

4.  PerfoUata.     New  Granada,  Peru. 

5.  Crenata.     Peru. 

6.  Rosmarinifolia.     Peru. 

7.  FothergitUi.     Falkland's  Islands.     Bien. 

8.  Plantaginea.     South  America,  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.     Peren. 

9.  Kana.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 
*10.   Trifiartita.     Peru.         '31.  Montana. 

*11.  Lobata,     Peru.  "32.  Flexuosa,    Shrub. 

*12.   Tomentosa.    Peru.         "33.   Injiexa.  Peren. 

*13.   Corymbose.     Peru.       *34.  Involuta.     Peren. 

*14.  Paralia.    Paral.  *35.  Bicrcnata. 

•15.    Vertkillata.     Per.  *36.  Anomala, 

*16.   Bicclor.    Peren.  '37.   Obtonga.    Ann. 

*17.  Ahdtifora.    Peren,       *oB.  Punicea. 

•18.   Gemelliflora.  *39.   Viscosa. 

•19.   Ttrnifiora.  »40.  Denata.     Peren. 

•20.  Angustiflora.    Per.        *41.  Dejlexa.     Peren. 

•21.   Trifida.     Peren.  *42.   Salicifolia.     Per. 

•22.    Virgaia.  Peren.  •43.   Sessilis. 

*23.  Glauca.  *44.  Lanceolata. 

•24.   Uniflora.  •45.  Pulverulenta.      Per. 

•25.   Biflora.  •46.  Scabra.    Peren. 

■26.  Polyrltiza.  *47.  Ferruginea. 

•27.   Cana.  ^48.  Alterni/olia. 

•28.  Racemosa.  *49.  Pinifolia. 

•29.   Heterophylta.    An.       "oO.  ^/6a.    Peren. 

•30.   Cuneiformis.     Per. 

The  last  40   species  are   all  from  South   America. 
Some  of  them  seem  only  to  be  varieties.    See  /-Vor.  Pf- 
rui).  i.  p.  143.;  and  Cavanilies,  /cone*.  Sec. 
52.  Baea.    Cor.  ringens :   tubo    brevissimo,    labio    su- 

periore  piano  tridentato,  inferiore  piano  bilobo.   Caps. 

6-locul.  4-valvis  contorta.     Cal.  5-partitus  aequalis. 

1.  Magellanica.    Humid  rocks  at  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan.   Peren. 

2.  Plantaginea,  Peru,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Ann. 

*3.  Punctata.     Peru  and  Chili.     Peren. 

•4.   Olata.    Near  Guyaquil. 

»S.  Violacea.    Talcahuano,   near   the   island   Quiri- 

quina. 
'6.  Triandria.    Tulcahuano. 


See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.   15.;  and  Cavanilies,  Icones. 
&c.  V.  p.  30. 
54.  Utricularia.     Cor.   ringens,   calcarata.     Cal.   2- 

phyllus,  sequalis.     Ca/is.  unilocularis. 

1.  Alfiina,  or  Grandiflora.     Mountains  in    the   is- 
land of  St  Martins'. 

2.  Foliosa.    South  America. 

3.  Vulgaris.    Ditches  in  Europe.    Peren. 

4.  Minor.    Ditches  in  Europe  (scldom(.    Peren. 

5.  Obiusa.    Stagnant  waters  in  Jamaica. 

6.  Subulata.    Virginia. 

7.  Gibba.    Virginia. 

8.  Bifida.    China. 

9.  Capitlacea.    Springs  in  India.    Peren. 

10.  Cerulea.    Ceylon. 

11.  Stellaris.    India. 
•12.   Unifolia.    Peru. 
•13.  Furcata.    Do. 
•14.  Cornuta.    Canada. 

•15.  Setacea.    Lower  Carolina. 
*16.  Hisfiida.    Cayenne. 
•17.  Intermedia. 
•18.   Ceratophylla.    Carolina. 
•19.  Austraiis.  •31.  Albifiora. 

•20.  Exoleta.  *^2-   Com/iressa. 

•21.  Volubiiis.  •33.   Cyanea. 

*22.  Sfieciosa.  *34.   Gramini/oHa. 

•23.   0/i/ios!tifiora.  '55.  Biloba. 

•24.    Unifiora.  "Se.  Limosa. 

•25.  Baueri.  *57.  Pygmaa. 

•26.  Lateriflora.  ^38.    fenclla. 

•27.  Parvifiora.  •39.   Barbala. 

•28.   Simfdex.  '40.  Fla^a. 

•29.    Violacea.  *41.   Chryrantha. 

•30.  Menziesii.  "42.  Multif.Ua. 

All  the  species  from  19  to  42  are  from  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen's  Island.  See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p. 
430. 

55.  Ghinia.  Cal.  quinquearistatus.  Cor.  ringens,  lim- 
bo quinquefido.  jVux.  carnosa  4-locularis.  Sem. 
solitaria. 

1.  S/iinosa.     Curacoa,  Antigua,  and  Caribbee  Isles. 
Ann. 

2.  Mu/ica.     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Ann. 

65.  SciuRis.  Cor.  insequalis:  labio  superiore  trifido  ; 
inferiore  bifido  breviore.  Stam.  5  quorum  3  castrata. 
Ca/2«.  5-coalitae  1-loculares  1-spcrniae. 

1.  Aromatica.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
• 
Sect.   III.  Flowers  Inferior,  Monojietalous,  and  IrregU' 
lar.     Seeds  A'aked. 

|56.  Verbena.  Cor.  infundibulif.  subaequalis,  curva. 
Calycin  unico  dente  truncato.  Semina  2  seu  4,  nuda. 
(Swm.  2  seu  4.) 

1.  Orubica.    Oruba  island  in  North  America. 

2.  Indica.     Ceylon.     Ann. 

2.  Jatnaicensis.     Jamaica  and  Caribbee   isles.     Pe- 
ren. 

4.  Mutabilis.    Torrid  Zone  America. 

5.  Prismatica.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

6.  Mexicana.     Mexico. 

7.  Stachadifotia,     America  and  Jamaica. 

8.  Globiflora.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Peren. 

9.  Javanica.    Java. 
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»4. 

*5. 


Holland    and  Van    Diemen's 

and  Michaux,  Flor.  Cu- 

laciiiia  infima  paten- 
Cal.    subcampanulatus. 

Mountainous  parts  of 

labio  superiore  reflexo, 


10.  J^'bdi/lora.     Naples,  Sicily,  East  Indies,  Isle  of 
Tanna,  the  Caribbccs,and  Virginia.     Fcr. 

11.  Bonaricnsis.     Bonaria.     Pcren. 

12.  Hastata.     Moist  parts  of  Canada .     Peren. 

13.  TrilthyUa.     Cbili.     Shrub. 

14.  Lapitlacta.     Rough  and  stony  places  iu  the  Ca- 
ribbee  Islands. 

15.  ForskxUi.     Arabia  Felix. 

16.  Carotiniana.     North  America.     Pcren. 

17.  Urticifotia.     Virginia,  and  the  dry  parts  of  Ca- 
nada.    Peren. 

18.  Aubletia.     Virginia.     Ann. 

19.  S/iuria.     Canada  and  Virginia. 

20.  Officinalis.     Europe.     Ann. 

21.  Su/iina.     Spain.     Ann. 

Sp.  1—7,  2  Stani.  Sp.  7 — 21,  4  Stam. 
(57.  Lycopus.    Cor.   4-fida :  lacinia  unica    emarginata. 
Stam.  distantia.     Sem.  4-retusa. 

1.  Eiiropatis,  or  Vulgaris.     Europe.     Peren. 

2.  £xallalus.     Italy.     Pcrcn. 

3.  Virginicus.     Virginia,     Peren. 
Uni/iorus.     Lake  St  John  and  Mistassins. 
Australia.      New 

Island. 
See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  500  ; 
rot. 
58.  Amethystea.     Cor.   3-fida;    lacinia  infima  paten- 
tiore.     Stam.    approxiraata.      Cat.    subcampanulatus. 
Sem.  4-gibba. 

1.   Carulea,  or  Corymbosa. 
Siberia.     Ann. 

60.  ZiziPHORA.     Cor.  ringens  : 
integro.     Cal.  filiformis.     Sem.  4. 

1.  Cajulata.  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Siberia.  Ann. 

2.  Hispanica.    Spain.     Ann. 

3.  Tenuior.     Syria  ?     Ann. 

4.  Acinoides.     Siberia,     ^ilnn. 

*5.  Serpijllacea.     Mount  Caucasus.     £ien. 
*6.  Poiischkini.     Mount  Ciucasus.     Bien. 
Sp.  5,  6,  sec  Sim's  Bot.  Mag.  1093. 

61.  MoNARDA.     Cor.  inK(|ualis  ;  labio  superiore  lineari 
filamenta  involvente.     Sem.  4. 

1.  Fistulosa.     Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Oblongata.     North  America.     Peren. 

3.  Didijma.     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 

4.  Kugosa.     North  America.     Peren. 

5.  Ctinofiodia.     Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  Punctata.     Virginia.     Bien. 

7.  Ciliata.     Virginia. 

»8.  Allofihylla.     North  America.     {Afichaux.') 

62.  Rosmarinus.      Cor.   inacqualis,   labio  superiore   bi- 
partito.     Fil.  longa,  curva,  simplicia  cum  dente. 

1.  Officinalis.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  hills  of  the  East,  and  mountains  of  Istria. 
Shrub. 

2.  Chilensis.     Chili.      Shrub.     {Molina.) 

^63.  Salvia.     Cor.  inaequalis.    Fil.  transverse  pedicello 
affixa. 

1.  Egyfitiaca.     Egypt  and  Canary  Isles.     Ann. 

2.  Deniata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Cretica.     Crete.     Peren. 

4.  Lyrata.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Peren. 

5.  Lcucantha.     Mexico.     Peren. 

6.  Habliziana.     Tauria.     Peren. 

7.  Officinalis.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

8.  Grandi/iora.     Shrub. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21, 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

49. 
SO. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 

55. 
56. 

57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 

65. 


Triloba.     Candia  and  Syria.     Shrub. 
P'jmifera.     Candia,  Palestine,  Syria.      Shru^. 
Urticifolia.     Virginia  and  Florida.     Peren. 
Occidentalis.     Caribbean  Islands.     Peren. 
Tilixfolia.     Mexico.     Peren. 
Serotina.     Chio.     Bien.     Shrub. 
Tenclla.  The  highest  mountains  in  the  south  of 
Jamaica.     Ann. 
Viridis.     Italy.     Ann. 
Hurminum.     Greece  and  Italy.     Ann. 
Virgata.     Armenia.     Peren. 
Sylvcstris.     Lower  Austria,   Bohemia,  and  Ger- 
many.    Peren. 

.N'emorosa.     Austria  and  Tartary.     Peren. 
Syriaca.    In  the  East,  and  in  Palestine.     Shrub. 
Viscosa.     Italy.     Pcrcn. 
Hematodes.     Italy,  Istria.     Peren. 
Pralensis.     Europe.     Pereii. 
Bicolor.     Barbary,  near  Mascar  and   TIemsefl. 
Peren. 

Indica.     India.     Peren. 
Dominica.     West  Indies.     Peren. 
Verbenaca.     Europe  and  East.     Peren. 
Scabra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 
Runcinata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Italy  and  Africa.     Bien. 


Ctandestina 
Austriaca. 
Peren. 
Pyrenaica. 
Disermas. 


Austria,    Hungary,    and    Moldavia. 


Pyrenees. 

Syria.     Peren. 
Rugosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
JVubia.     Africa.     Peren. 
JVilotica.     Egypt.     Peren. 
Mexicana.  Moist  pans  of  Mexico.     Shrub-. 
Amethyst ina.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 
Fulgens.     Mexico.     Peren. 
Formosa.     Peru. 
Tubijlora.     Near  Lima.     Shrub. 
Longijlora,  or  Tubifera.     Mexico.     Peren. 
Coccinea.     Florida.     Shrub. 

Pseudococcinea.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrtib. 
Hisjianica.     Spain  and  Italy.     Ann. 
Abyssinica.     Africa. 

Verticillata.      Germany,    Austria,    Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Tartary.     Peren. 
jXdpifotia.     Italy  and  France.     Ptren. 
Glutinosa.     Europe,  muddy  places.     Peren. 
Barrelieri.     Spain.     Peren. 
Canariensis.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 
Aurila.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Africana.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  clayey  places. 
Shrub. 

Aurea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near  rivers.  Shrub. 
Colorata.     Cape  of  Good    Hope,  on   the  sandy 
shores.     Shrub. 
Paniculata.     Africa.     Shrub. 
Acetabulosa.     In  the  East-     Shrub. 
S/iinosa.     Egypt.     Bien.     Peren. 
Tingitana.     North  of  Africa.     Shrub. 
Sclarea.     Syria  and  Italy.     Bien. 
Involucrata.     Mexico.     Peren. 
Ceratofthylla.     Persia-     Bie7i. 
Mthiotiis.     Illyria,  Greece,  Africa,  Austria,  and" 
France.     Bien. 

Phlomaides.    In  the_mountains  about  Siguenza  in 
Spain. 
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66.  Argentea.     Candia.     Bien. 

67.  Vulnerarie folia.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

68.  Pinnata.     In  the  East  and  Candia.     Bien. 

69.  Incarnata.     In  the  East.     Percii. 

70.  Roaxfolia.     Armenia.     Peren. 

71.  Jafionka.     Japan.     Ann. 

72.  Cerafj/ihylloides.     Sicily  and  Egypt.     Bien. 

73.  ForskieUi.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

74.  .A'utans.     Hungary.     Peren. 

75.  Hastatti.     In  Reusse. 

76.  Betonicdfalia.     In  Reusse. 
*77.  Inlerrulita.     Barbary.     Shrub. 
•"8.  Revoluta.     Peru.      Shrub. 

•79.  Anguitifolia.     New  Spain.     Peren. 

*80.  Acuminata.     South  Carolina.      Peren. 

*81.  AVi/fa.     Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

*82.  Rig-ida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

*8j.  Punctata.     Peru.     Shrud. 

*84.  Cluaii.     Isles  of  the  Archipelago. 

•85.  Sy/iilea.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

•86.  Potystachia.     Kingdom  of  Mexico.     Peren.   • 

•87.   Chamtsdrycides.     New  Spain. 

•88.  Procumbens.     Lima.     Pereyt. 

•89.  Rhombifolia.     Peru. 

•90.  Pa/iilionacea.     New  Spain.     Peren. 

•91.  Acuminata.     Peru.     Peren. 

•92.  ^■of/w(7.     Peru.     5/ir«6. 

•93.  0/ifiositiJiora.     Peru.     Peren. 

*94.  Excisa.     Peru.     Shrub. 

*95.  Plumosa.     Peru.     Shrub. 

•96.  Integrifolia.     Peru.     Shrub. 

•97.  Racemosa.     Peru.     Shrub. 

•98.   VirAacea.     Peru.     ^n?;. 

•99.  Prismatica.     Mexico. 
•100.   Circinata.     Mexico.     Pcreit. 
*101.  il/i.'/s.     Peru.     Peren. 
•102.   Triangularis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope . 
*103.  Delloidca.     Mexico.     Peren. 
•104.  Sagiltata.     Peru.     Peren. 
*105.  Cusfiidata.     Peru. 
»106.  /'a.'cn*.     New  Spain. 
*107.  Comfircssa.     Bagdad.     iSifn. 
•108.  Atlantica.     Mount  Atlas.     ^if«. 
*109.  Bicolor.     Tlemsen.     JSifTZ. 
»1 10.  ^■//^•friensi.!.     Algiers.     ^n?i. 
•111.   Crassi/olia. 
•112.  Scabios£.     Peru.     Peren. 
•113.   Ceralo/ihylloides.     Sicily  and  Egypt.     jBi>«. 
•114.  P/e5f!a.     New  Holland. 

See  i^/or.  Peruv.  ;  Cavanilles  Icones  j  and  Desfontaine 
Flora  Atlantica 
S9.  CuNii.A.     Cor.  ringens :  labio  superiore  erecto  piano. 

Pilamenta  ca&tTata  duo.     Semina  4. 

1.  Fruticosa.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Ca/iiCata.     Siberia. 

3.  Mariana.     Virginia.     Peren. 

4.  Pulegioides.     Virginia,  and  dry  parts  of  Canada. 

5.  Thymcittes.     Montpellier,  Levant.     .^7i«. 

64.  CoLLiNSONTiV.     Cor.  insequalis  :  labio  inferiore  mul- 
tifido  capillari.     -Sfm.  1.  pcrfectum. 

1.  Ca/iadensis.     Virginiaj  and  the  woods  of  Canada. 
Peren, 

2.  Scabriuscula,  or  Scabra.  East  Florida.  Pfr. 
•3.  Anisata.  South  Carolina.  Peren.  (4.  Slam.) 
*4.  Tuberosa.    Carolina.     Peren.     (Alic/taux.) 


Sect.  IV.     Florjera  Inferior  and  Polyfietaloua. 

42.  FoNTANESiA.  Cor.  dipetala.  Cal.  4.  partitus  in- 
ferus.  Caps,  membranacea  non  dehiscens  2-locularis  ; 
loculis  monospermis. 

1.  P hilly reoides.     Syria,   between    Laodicea   and 
Mount  Cassium.     Shrub. 

68.  LiTHOPHiLA.  Ca/.  triphyllus.  Cor.  tripe tala.  AVr- 
tar.  diphyllum.     Pericarfi.  biloculare. 

1.  Muscoides.     Rocks,  ot  Navaza.     [Smartz.) 

69.  LiNOciERA.  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Anth. 
petala  2  opposita  basi  connectentes.  Bacca  2-locuI. 
loculis  2  spermis. 

1.  Ligustrina.     Jamaica,  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
This  species  is  given   by   Persoon  under  the  genus 
Chionanthus. 
39.  Diahum.     Cor.    5-petala.      Cal.   nullus.     Stair,   ad 
laius  superius. 

1.  Indum.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Quineenae.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

Sect.  V.     Flovjera  Sufierior. 

65.  MoRiNA.  Cor.  insqualis.  Cal.  fructus  1-phylIus, 
dentatus.  Cal.  floris  bifidus.  Sem.  1,  sub  calyce 
floris. 

1.  Persica.     Ispahan  in  Persia.     Peren. 

\i2.  CiRc.tA.  Cor.  dipetala.  Cal.  2-phyllus,  superus. 
Caps,  biiocularis  non  dehiscens  ;  loculis  monospermis. 

1.  Lutetiana.     Europe   and    N.   America.     Peren. 

2.  Alpina.     At  the  foot  of  mountains   in  the  cold 
parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

67.  Globba.  Ccr.  sequalis  :  trifida.  Ca/.  superus,  tri- 
fidus.   Cafis.  trilocularis.    Sem.  plurima.   Stam.  2. 

1.  Jllarantina.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  A'utans.     East  Indies. 

3.  Ju/ionica.     Japan.     Peren. 

4.  Uvtformis.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
See  Class  1.  p.  84. 

Sect.  VI.     Fhivers  ivilhoxtt  Petals. 

70.  Ancistrum.  Cal.  4-phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Stigma 
multipartitum.     Drufia  exsucca  hispida   1-lccul. 

1.  Sanguisorba.     New  Zealand.     Peren. 

2.  Lucidum.     Falkland  Islands.     Peren. 

3.  JLatebrosum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
»  4.  Re/iens.     Peru.      Shrub,     {fentenat.) 

*  5.   Magellanicum.     Siraits  of  Alagellan. 

This  genus,  given  by  Willdenow  after  Linnxus,  has 
been  placed  under  the  genus  Ac^va,  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Hortus  Kcivensis.  See  the  new  Ge- 
nera at  the  end  of  this  Class. 

71.  Aruna.  Cu/.  5-panitus  :  laciniis  reflexis.  Corolla 
nulla.     Bacca  unilocularis    I-vel  2-sperma 

1.  Divaricata  or    Guianenaia.     Woods  of  Guiana. 
Shrub. 

Order    II.      Digyxia. 

I  72.  Anthoxanthum.  Cal.  Gluma  bivalvis,  uniflora. 
Cc/r.  Giuma  bivalvis,  acuminata  aristata.    Sem.  I. 

1.  Odnratum.      Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Indicum.     India.     See  Perotis. 
^^Crinitum.     New  Zealand.     See  Agrostis. 

4.  W?r<  naceum.     Malabar. 

74.  Crypsis.  Cal.  Gluma  bivalvis  uniflora,  Csr.  Glu- 
ma bivalvis  mutica. 
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I.  jtculeata.  In  sandy  moist  places  of  the  East, 
Sibciia,Moldavia,  Carniola,  Italy,  South  of  France , 
Sp.'iii,  Bai'bary,  and  Sicily.     Jlnn. 

•  2.  Hhenoidcs.   Italy,   France,  Spain,  and   Smyrna. 

Bicn. 
This  genus  is  given  in  Class  III.  by  Persoon,  Synopsis, 

p.  79. 

Okder    III.     Trigynia. 

74.  Piper.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  0.     Bacca  monosperma. 

1.  Ki^ujii.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  iJtV/e.     India.  Shrub. 

3.  Cubiba.  Woods  of  Java,  and  in  Guinea.  Shrub. 

4.  Clusia/olium.     West  Indies.     6'Arad. 

5.  Cafiense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Malamiris.     East  and  West  Indies. 

7.  Discolor.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Medium.     Shrub. 

9.  Amaliigo.  Mountains  of  Jamaica  and  Hispanio- 
la.     Shrub. 

10.   Siriboa.     India.      Shrub. 

II.  ExccUum.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 
12.  Longum.     India.      Shrub. 

1  3.  Methysticum.  Society,  Friendly,  and  Sandwich 
Islands.     Shrub. 

Latifolium.  Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  and 
New  Hebrides.     Shrub. 

Becumanum.     Martinique  and  Caraccas.   Shrub. 

Reticulatum.  Martinique,  Brasil,  and  Hispani- 
ola.     Shrub. 

Jlduncum.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Macrophyllum.     Jamaica  and  Martinique. 

Genie  ulalum.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 


14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20.  Verrucosum.    Jamaica  and  Guiana,  &c.     Shrub. 

21.  Hisfiidum.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

22.  JVilidum.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

23.  Pellucidum.     Warm   parts    of  America.     .4rm. 

24.  Alfiinum,     Jamaica.     Peren. 


Shrub. 


25.  Hisfiidulum.    Jamaica  and  Martinique.     Ann. 

26.  Tenelluin.     Jamaica.     Ann 

27.  Jcuminatum.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Pcren. 

28.  Btandtan.     Caraccas.     Peren. 

29.  Jmfilcxicauk.     West  Indies.     Pcren. 

30.  Pallidum.     Society  Islands. 

31.  ObtusifuUum.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

32.  Retusum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  Glabellum.     Jamaica. 

34.  Scandens.     Jamaica.  • 
55.   Ser/ien.i.     Jamaica. 

35.  Cordifolium.     Jamaica. 

37.  A''u7n?nularia:/blium.      Jamaica. 

38.  Kotiindi/olium.     Mountains  of  Americov 

39.  Maculosum.     St  Domingo. 

40.  Peltatum.     Jamaica  and  St  Domingo.      Peren. 

41.  Sub/ieltatum.     Woody  parts  of  Amboyna   and 
Bayleya.     Peren . 

42.  Distachyon.      Mountains    of   America.      Peren. 

43.  Umbellatitm.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 

44.  Trifolium.     America. 

45.  Pereskite/olium.     In    the    island    of  Venesula. 
Peren. 

46.  Polystachion.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

47.  Quadrifolium.     In  the  highest  woody  mountains 
of  South  America. 

48.  Verticillatum.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

49.  Stellatum.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

50.  Rejiexum.    West  Indies,    Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

5 1 .  Pulchellum.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

52.  Filiforine.     Jamaica,  in  the  groves  between  high 
mountains. 

*  53.  Magnulisfolium.     West  Indies.      Peren. 

*  54.   Quadrangulare..     Trinidad. 

*  55.  B}-actealum.     St  Vincents. 

*  56.  HernandifoUum.     Caribbee  Isles. 

See  Thompson,  Linn.   Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  200. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order.  I.     Monooynia. 

I.  AcENA.     Cat.  4-phyllus.     Cor.  0.     Stigma  mullipar- 
titum.     -Dru/ia  exsucca,  hispida,  1-locularis. 

1.  Ovati/olia.     Peru.     Peren. 

2.  Ltevigata.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

3.  4,  5.     The  same  as  the  3  species  given  under 
Ancistrum. 

II.  Notelia.     Pet.  4,  per  paria  ope  staminum  ad  ba- 
sin connexa.     Drujia.     (^Ventenat.) 

\.  Longifolia.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

2.  Punctata.     New  Holland. 

3.  Ovata.     New  South  Wales. 

4.  Ligustrina.     Van  Diemen's  Island.     Shrub. 

5.  Microcardia.     New  Holland. 

See    Ventenat,    Choix  cle  Plantes,  Paris,    1803  ;   and 
Brown's  Prodr.  p.  523. 
in.  Catalpa.     Cor.  5-fida,  irregularis.     Cal.   2-parti- 
tus.  Stam.  3  sterilia.     Cafis.  2-!ocularis.     Sem.  apice 
ct  basi  membranaceo-papposa.     [Jussieu.) 

1.  Syringifvlia.     North  America.     Shrub,    ^fl 

2.  Longisiima.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

These  two  species  arc  given  by  Willdenow,  under  the 
genus  BiGNONiA,  in  the  class  Didynamia ;  but  in 


the  Hortus  Keiuensis  they  are  given  under  this  ge- 
nus.    See  Sim's  .So;,  it/a^.  1094. 

IV.  Stachvtarpheta.  C'a/.  tubulosus,  4-dentatus.  Cor 
hypocrateriformis,  inaequalis.  5-fida,  curva.  Stam.  4  : 
2  sterilia.     Scm.  2.  (^Vahl  and  Jussieu.) 

1.  Indica.  "^  These  species  are  given  by  Will- 

2.  Jamaicensis.  I       denow  under  the  genus  Verbe- 
2.   Orubica.         V.     na.     See    Jussieu,    Annates  dii 

4.  Mutabilis.     \       Museum,    i.    p.    75.    and    Vahl, 

5.  Prismatica.  J       Enumeratio    Plantarum.      Hav- 
niae,  1804,  1805. 

V.  Ornus.  Cat.  4-partitus.  Cor.  4-partita :  petalis 
longis  ligulatis.  Filam.  longa.  J^fux  alata.  (^Cavanil- 
tes.) 

1.  Europjea.     Italy  and  Spain. 
This  is  the  Fraxinus  Oknus  of  Willd«now,  but  it  ob- 
viously differs   from   that    genus.     See  Persoon's 
Synopsis,  i  p.  9. 

VI.  CoLUMELLiA.     Cal.  4- paptitus.     Cor.  rotata.  Ca/is. 
didyma:  valvulis  duplicatis.     {Fl.  Peruv.) 

1.  Arborescens.     Peru.?  See    Flora    Peruv .    i.    p. 

2.  Frutescens.     Peru.    J      28.;  and  Persoon's  Sy- 
nopsis, i.  p.  13. 
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VII.  Sarmiesta.  Cor.  urceolata.  Filam.  3  sterilia. 
Ca]i8.  1-locuIaris,  circumscissa.     (/"/.  Peruv.) 

1.   Scandens.     Peru.     Flora  Peruv.  i.  p.  8. 

VIII.  Globifera.  Cat.  4-parlilus.  Cor.  4-partita, 
subbilabiata  :  lacinia  superiore  minore.  /'V/aw.  incur- 
va  basi  appendiculata.  Caps,  subglobosa  polysper- 
ma.     (^Persoon.') 

1.   Umbrosa.     Carolina  and  Georgia. 
This  is  the  Alicranthemum  orbkulatum   of  Michaux. 
Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  p.  10.    See  Persoon's  Synofisis,  i. 
p.   13. 

IX.  Elytraria.  Cal.  coriaceus,  4-partitus :  lac.  an- 
ticafissa.  Cor.  5-fida :  laciniissiibaequalibus.  Filam. 
3.  castrata.  Stigmata,  ligulata.  Cafis.  oblonga,  2- 
locularis,  2-valvis  :  valvis  semiseptiferis.  {Scafius  ra- 
dicalis  bracteatus.)      {^Michaux .') 

1.  Carolinieiisis.     Carolina. 

2.  Indica.     Tranquebar. 

3.  Imbricata. 

Sp.  1.  is  the  Elytraria  virgata  of  Michaux.  Sp.  2.  is 
the  Justicia  acaulis  of  Linn.  See  Persoon's  Synop- 
sis, i.  p.  23. 

X.  Sanchesia.  Cal.  5-partitus  :  laciniae  obtusae.  Cor. 
tubulosa,  lacin.  sequales.  Filam.  2-castrata.  Anth. 
calcarats.  Siigma  2-fidum.  Ca/is.  oblonga,  2-locu- 
lar,  2-valvis.     {^Flor.  involucrati.)     [Fl.  Peruv.) 

1.  Hirsula.    Peru.?     c        e-/ _    d  •        ^ 
r,     r^,   ,           r>           J-     See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  7. 

2.  Glabra.    Peru.  3 

XI.  IMicROcARp^A.  Cal.  tubulosus,  5-gonus,  5-fidus. 
Cor.  bilabiata.  Stam.  2  anlherifera.  Ca/is.  bivalvis, 
disscpimento  contrario,  demum  libero.     {R.  Broiun.) 

\.  Muscosa.     New    Holland.     [Paderota    minima.) 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  435. 

XII.  Hypoestes.  Cal.  5-fidus,  aequalis  ;  Involucro.  4- 
fido,  trifloro  (abortione  ssepe  unifloro)  inclusus.  Cor. 
bilabiata.  Anthera  uniloculares !  Ovarii  loculi  2- 
spermi.  Dissefiimentum  adnatum.  Semina  retinacu- 
lis  subtensa.     (^Solander.) 

1.  Floribunda.     New  Holland. 
Besides  this  species,  the  preceding  genus  compre- 
hends  the    justicia   fastuosa,  Forskalei,  jiur/iurea, 
aristata,  -verticillaris,   and    serpens.     See    Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.  474. 

XIII.  Nelsonia.  Cal.  inaequalis,  4-partitus.  Cor  in- 
fundibul.  limbo  5-fido,  paruna  insquali.     Sca7n.  2.  an- 


therifera  inclusa  ;  Antherarum  loculis  insertione  aequa- 
libus,  divaricatis  :  Caps,  sessilis  acumine  elastico, 
dissepimento  adnaio,  loculis  polyspermis.  Semina  sine 
retinaculis.     {R.  Brown.) 

1 .  Campestris.     New  Holland. 

2.  Rotundifolia.     New  Holland. 

This  genus  perhaps  comprehends  also  justicia  hirsu- 
ta,  origanoidea,  cancncens,  and  Jiummulariefolia,  and 
some  unpublished  specie?  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Equinoctial  Africa.  See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p. 
480. 

XIV.  Oligarrhena.  Cal.  4-partitus,  bibracteatus. 
Cor.  4  fida,  asstivatione  valvata,  persistans.  Stam.  2 
inclusa.  Ovarium  2-loculare.  Capsula  ?  bilocularis. 
(i?.  Brown.) 

1.  Micrantha.     New  Holland. 
This  genus  resembles  the  genus  Olea  in  its  artifi- 
cial character,  but  differs  from  it  wholly  in  its  ha- 
bit.    See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  549. 

XV.  Margyrocarpus.  Cal.  4-5-part.  Cor.  0.  Stigma 
peltatum.     Drupa  1-sperma.     {Fl.  Peruv.) 

1.  Setusus.     Chili.     Shvub.     (^Flor.  Peruv. 

Order  II.     Digtnia,. 

XVI.  Peperoma.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Siigma  :  punct.  1-2. 
in  apice  germinis.     [Fl.  Peruv.) 

1.  Scutellatum.  13.  Alatum. 

2.  Umbilicatum.  14.  Purpureum. 

3.  Secundum.  15.  Pilosum. 

4.  Foliiflorum.  16.   Trinerve. 

5.  Cyrystallinum.  17.   Obli:juum. 

6.  Inxqualifolium.  18.  Acuminatum. 

7.  Rhombeum.  19.   Striatum. 

8.  Filiforme.  20.  Scandens. 
6.   Concavum.  21.  Dependens. 

10.  Telragonum.  22.  F.marginatum. 

11.  Septemnerve.  23.    Variegatum. 

12.  Pubescens.  24.  Monostachyum. 

Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Flor.  Peruv.  p.  8.  have  constituted 
the  preceding  new  genus  out  of  several  new  spe- 
cies of  Pi/ier  found  in  Peru.  Persoon,  however,  is 
of  opinion,  that  a  farther  examination  of  the  species 
is  necessary  before  this  separation  should  be  adopt- 
ed.    See  Synopsis,  i.  p.  34. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DLiNDRU. 


Under  this  class  Persoon  has  ranked  the  genus 
GuNVERA  ;  but  we  have,  after  Willdenow,  given  it  under 
Gynandria. 

The  following  plants,  being  diandrous,  might  be  ex- 
pected in  this  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera, 
the  species  of  whictv  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fall  under  other  classes. 

MONOGTNIA. 

llemimeris    sabulosa,    diffusa,    montana.      Bignonia 
<atalpa,   longissima.     Polycnenum    Scleroepermum. 


Valeriana  cornucopia.  Boerhavia  erecta,  /lirsuta, 
scandens,  L.  Commelina  potygama.  Roth.  Callisia 
umbellul.  Schoenus  Mariscus  L.  Sc.  Cladium  Sw. 
setaceus.  Sw.  Kyllinga  pumila,  and  several  species 
of  Scirpus. 

DiGYNIA. 

Holcus  odoratits,  Festuca  diandra,  Saccharum  cylin- 
dricum,  Thunbergii,  Agrostis  diandra.  Bromus 
rigidus,  diandms  Rothii,  &c. 
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CLASS  III.    TRIANDRIA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 
475.  Valeriana.     Cat.    0.     Cor.    1.   petala,  basi  hinc 
gibba,  supera.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Rubra.     France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  in  the 
East.     Pcren. 

2.  .4ngustifolia.   Mountains  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.     Perm. 

3.  Calcitrajia.     Portugal,  and  the  East.     Jnn. 

i:  Dioica.  Europe,  and  boggy  ground  in  the  East- 
Pcre?!. 

5.  Cafiensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Officinalis.  Europe.  Pcren. 

7.  Phil.    Alsace  and  Siberia.     Pcren. 

8.  Trijiteris.    Mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  Aus- 
tria.   Peren. 

9.  Montana.     Mountains   of  Switzerland,  Rhxtia, 
Austria,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Pcren. 

10.  Celtica.    Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
the  Vallais.     Peren. 

11.  Tuberosa.  Dalmalia,  Sicily,  and  Provence.  Pcren. 

12.  Saxatitis.    Stiria  and  Austria,    .^nn. 

13.  Elongate.    Mountains  of  Schneeberg  in  Lower 
Austria.     Pcren. 

14.  Pyrcnaica.    Pyrenees?     Pcren. 

15.  Scandens.     Cuniana. 

16.  Mixta.    Moiitpellicr. 

17.  Su/iina.  Mountains  of  Italy  and  Carinthia.  Peren. 

18.  Villosa.     Japan. 

19.  Polystachya.  Watery  places  in  Bonaria.    Peren. 

20.  Sibirica.    Fields  of  Siberia.    Ann. 

21.  Pu/icnica.     Siberia.    Pcren. 

22.  Curnosa.     South    America,    at    the    straits    of 
Magellan.    Peren. 

23.  Cornuco/ii£.  Armenia,  Barbary,  Sicily, and  Spain. 
Ann. 

24.  Echinata.     Italy,  and  in  the  shady  parts  of  Mont- 
pellier.    Ann. 

25.  Olitoria.     In  Europe,  among  the  growing  corns. 
Ann. 

26.  Dentata.  Among  the  growing  corns  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

27.  Vesicaria.     Candia.     Ann. 

28.  Coronata.     Portugal.     Aim. 

29.  Discoidea.     Italy  and  Spain.     Ann. 

30.  Padiata.     North  America.     Ann. 

31.  Pumila.     Montpellicr.     Ann. 
*32.  Pilosa.     Tarma  in  Peru.     Ami. 
*33.  Connata.     Tarma  in  Peru. 

*34.  Brachiata.     High  hills  of  Lima  in  Peru.     Ann. 

*35.   Virgata.  Rugged  parts  of  Canta  in  Peru.  Shrub. 

•36.  Globifcra.     Mountains  of  Canta  and  Tarma. 

*37.  Sanguisorbix.     Cordilleras. 

*38.  Decus.wta.     Stony  parts  of  Peru. 

*39.  Paniculata.     Bogg^  parts  in  Peru. 

•40.  Hyalinorhiza.     Chili. 

*41.  Chcerrjfxhylla.     Hills  of  Lima  and  Chancay. 

*42.  Serrala.     Peru. 

*43.  Coarctata.     High  gi'ounds  of  Tarma. 

See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  59.     Cavanilles  Icones,  v.  p.  34. 

Sp.  41.  is  the   Boerhavia   Charophylloides  oi  Will- 

denow. 
34.   Melothria.       Cal.    5-fidus.      Cor.    campanulata, 
1-petala.     Dacca  3-locularis,  polysperma. 

X.  Pendvfa.  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  ^dn. 


J92.  Crocus.     Cor.  6-partita,  squalis.     Siigmata  con- 
voluta. 

1.  Sativus,  or  Officinalis.  In  the  East.  Peren. 

2.  Vernun.     In  the  Alps   of  Switzerland,  the   Py- 
renees, Portugal,  Thrace,  and  Carniola.     Per. 

*3.    Versicolor.     Peren. 
*4.  Bijiorus.     Pcren. 
*5.   Susianus.     Turkey.     Pereru 
*6.   Sulfihurciis.     Pcren. 
*7.  Mesiacus.     Turkey.     Peren. 
*8.  Serotinus.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
*9.  JVudi/lorus.     England,   Pyrenees,   and    France. 
Peren. 
For  an  account  of  the  last  7  new  species,  see  Ker  in 
the  Annals  of  Bolany,  vol.  i.  p.  221. ;  and  Botanical 
Magazine. 
95.  Antholtza.     Cor.  tubulosa,  6-fida  inaequalis,  re- 
curvata.     Cajis.  infera. 

1.  Lucidor.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  MlUiopica.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Peren. 

3.  J\''cruosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 

4.  Cunonia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

5.  Kingens.     Cape  of  good  Hope.     Peren. 

6.  Plicata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
*7.  Abbrcviata.     The  Gladiolus  Abbrevialus. 

94.  Gladiolus.      Cor.    6-panita,    tubulosa ;    ringens. 
Stam.  adscendentia. 

1.  Monranus,ov  Tabularis.     Table  Mountain,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 

2.  Parx'i/lorus.     Peren. 

3.  Flcxuosiis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

4.  PecuTvus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

5.  Falcalus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

6.  Bijiorus.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

7.  Tenctlus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

8.  Dichotomus.     Peren.     [Thunberg.) 

9.  Striatus,  or  Formosua.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Pcren. 

JO.   Cris/ius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

11.  Cusfiidalus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

12.  Tristis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

13.  Albidus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

14.  Hyalinus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

15.  Gracilis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

16.  Carinalus,  or  Punctatus.     Cape   of  Good  Hope. 
Peren. 

17.  Galcatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

18.  Imbricatus,  or  Possicus.     Russia. 

19.  Brevifolius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

20.  CotnmuTiis.     South  of  Europe.     Pcren. 

21.  Carneus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 

22.  Hirsutus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

23.  JVatsonius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

24.  Merianetlus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tops  of  moun- 
tains.    Peren. 

25.  Mrrianus.     Cspe  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

26.  LncciUus.     Capi;  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

27.  Irirlifi'lius.     Cape  ol  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

28.  P'fractus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pereiu 
20.  Alums.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

30.  Picolor.     Cape  of  Good   Hope,  on   the    hills  of 
Groene  Kloof.     Peren. 

31.  Ancefis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 

32.  Fissifolius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
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33.  Silinoidcs.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

34.  lioseus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

35.  Junceua.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

36.  Sftifolius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

37.  Marginatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Angiistua.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Undulatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

40.  Flavus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

41.  Securiger.     Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

42.  Tubiflorus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

43.  Tubatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

44.  Floribundus.     C.ipe  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

45.  Blandu-^.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

46.  Plica'.us.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

47.  Sirictus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

48.  Mitcronatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ptrcn. 

49.  S/ml/iaceus.     Cape  ol  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

50.  Gramirifus.     Cape  of  Good  H'>i)e.     Peren. 
*5l.   Quadrangularis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
•52.  JVamaquensis.     Capj  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
*53.    Versicolor.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

*54.  Mdliri.     Cape  Good  ot  Hope.     Peren. 
*55.   Cardinalis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
*56.  Byzanlinus.     Turkey.     Peren. 
*57.   Communis.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
•58.   fiegftum.      South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
*59.  Alalus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      P<ren. 


*7 1 .   Camfianulatus. 
•72.  w^n/y. 
*73.   Panicu/atus. 
*74.   Trimaculatus. 
*75.   Bijnaculatus. 
*76.    Ventricosus. 
•77.  Rrsnfiinatus. 
*78.  Longijiorus. 
*79.  jilofiecuroideus. 
*80.   Plantagineiis. 


*60.   S/iiralis. 

*61.  Pterofihijllits. 

*62.  Punctatua. 

"63.    Violaceus. 

*64.   Orchidijlorut. 

*65.  A'c/rn'osus. 

*66.  Puniceus. 

•67.    Crocatus. 

•68.   Sutfihureus. 

*69.   .'\bnK«. 

»70.   Grnndijlor'.is. 

Some  of  these  species  are  given  by  Willdenow  under 

Gladiolus   and   Ixia.      See    Persoon's    Hyno/inis, 

p.  43. 
Mr  Ker,  in  the  Botanical  Matjazine,  gives  the  name 

oi  Alatu.i  to  No.  59,  a  new  species  ;  and  the  name  of 
Vi/ieracus  to  No.  29.  which  we  have  called  yllatus, 

after  Willdenow.  See  the  new  genera  Anomathec a, 

Tritonia,  Watsonia,  and  Melasphxrula  of  this 

Class. 
(97.    Ikis.     Cor.  6-partita :     laciniis    alternis    reflexis. 
Stigmata  petaliformia. 

1.  CiliaTa.     On  the  hills  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
/"eren. 

2.  Minuta.  Mount  Leuwestart  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Pumita.      Germany,    Austria,  and    the    hills   of 
Hungary.     Peren. 

4.  Lutescens.     Mountainous  places  of  Germany  and 
France.     Perm. 

5.  Cristata.     North  America.     Peren. 

6.  Susiana.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

7.  Florentina.  S.  ol  Europe,  Carniola.     Peren. 

8.  Flavissima.  Humid  places  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

9.  Biflora.     Rocks  of  Portugal,  and  about  the  lake 
Baikal  in  Siberia.      Peren. 

10.  Afihyila,  or  J\'udicaulia.     Peren. 

11.  Variegata.     Hungary.     Peren, 

12.  Sf/ualetts.     South  of  Europe.     Peren, 

13.  Ja/tonica.     Japan.     Peren. 
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Sambucina.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
Lurida.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
Gtrmanica.    Germany  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 
Pallida.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Comfireasa.  Interior  regions  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     S/irub. 

Dichotoma.     Dauria.     Peren. 
Tnfietala.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Tricuafiis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Xifihyum.     Spain  and  Siberia.     Peren. 
Xijihioidea.     Spain.     Peren. 
Pseud-Acorua.     Europe.     Peren. 
Fatidiaaima.      France,    England,    and    Tuscany. 
Peren. 

Virgiaica.     Virginia. 

Versicolor.  Virginia,  Maryland, and  Pennsylvania. 
Peren. 

Halo]ihila.     Siberta.     Peren. 
Ochrol'  ilea.    In  the  East.     Peren. 
Sfiathacea.      Interior    regions    of   the    Cape    of 
Gf.od  Hope.     Peren. 

Ranmsa.     The  sandy  parts  of  Sohwartland,  Cape 
of  GoofI  Hope.     Peren. 

Sisyrinchium.      Spain,    Portugal,    and    Barbary, 
Peren. 
Verna.     Virtrinia.     Peren. 
Persica.     Persia.     Peren. 
Juncea.     Barbary.     Peren. 
Angusta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Setacea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Peren. 
Tenuijllia.     Sandy  parts   of   Dauiia   and   at   the 
Wolga.     Peren. 

Ventricosa.     Mountains  of  Dauria.     Peren. 
Graminea.    Foot  of  mountuiub  in  Austria.   Peren. 
Fnsata.     Japan.     Peren. 

Spuria.      Meadows    of   Germany    and    Siberia. 
Peren. 

Orientalis,  or  Imberbis.     Japan.     Peren. 
SibiHca,  the  Pratensis  of  Persoon.      Meadows  of 
Germany,   Austria,    Siberia,    and    Switzerland. 
Peren. 

Alartiniccnsis.     Martinique.     Peren. 
Pavonia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Crisfia.     Hills  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Pa/nlionacea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 
F.dulis.  Sandy  fields,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
Tristis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Polystachua.     Cape   of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Viscaria.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sandy  places 
at  Saldanha  Bay.     Peren. 
Biiuminosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Tubrrosa.     Arabia,  and  in  the  East.    Peren. 
Ruthenica.     Siberia.     Peren. 
Subbiftora.     Portugal.     Peren. 
Fimbriata.     China.     Peren. 
Lusitanica.     Portugal.     Peren. 
Arenaria.     Hungary. 
Plicata.  )  Cultivated  in  gardens. 
Swertii.  ^  See  L.'.marck,  Illust. 
Plumaria,  the  Moraa  Iriofieiala  of  Willd. 
A''orr/iiana.     Brazil. 

Orientalis  barhala.     Constantinople.     The  Morea 
Iridioides  of  Willdenow. 
Stylosa.     Al'.iers.  ?  I^esfontaine 

Scorf-.irddrs.     Algiers.   \     Flor.  All. 
.   Luiigif'Jia.     C;  pe  of  Good  Hope. 
.  Jilegans.     Seldom  in  g.tidens. 
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•59.  Fugax.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
See  the  genera  Moiik.\  aiul  Marica  of  this  class. 
93.   ixlA      Cor.  6-paitita,  patens,  acqualis.     iHigmata  3, 
ercctiusculo-paiula. 

1.  Fruticosa.       Mountains   at   the    Cape    of   Good 
Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Minura.     Sandy  inundated  places,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Prren. 

3.  Rosea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Clilorotcuca.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Peren. 

5.  Butbocodium.    Sec  Tkichonema.     The  Alps  of 
Italy.     Peren. 

6.  Cruciata.     See   Trichonema.       Cape   of  Good 
Hope.    Peren. 

7.  Fragrans.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
S.  Humitis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
9.   Pilosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

10.  Hirta.  Moist  sandy  parrs  at   the    Cape    of  Good 
Hope.     Peren. 

11.  Secunda.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Viliosa,  or    Caridescens.     Cape   of  Good   Hope. 
Peren. 

13.  Rubro-cyanea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

14.  Punicea.     Cape  ol  Good  Hope.      Peren. 

15.  Purfiurea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

16.  Crisfia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

17.  Cinnamomea.       See    Hesperantha.      Hills   of 
Lcuwestart,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

18.  Corymbosa.      Gravelly    places    of    Swarlhland, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

19.  Heterofihylla.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

20.  Anemona'Jlora.      Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

21.  Ccelestina.     Carolina.     Peren. 

22.  S/tieata.    Tops   of  the  mountains  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

23.  Pianlaglnea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  hills, 
and  often  on  the  road  sides.     Peren. 

24.  Linearis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

25.  Incarnala.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

26.  Patens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

27.  Ca/iil/aris.    Sandy   and  moist  places  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

28.  Flexuosa.     Cipe  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

29.  Angusta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

30.  Radiata.    See   Hesperantha.     Cape    of  Good 
Hope.    Peren. 

31.  Tirg-n/a,  the  jV/orf a  r;>.§-ar(z  of  Persoon.    Cape  of 
Good  Hope.      Peren. 

o2.  Longiflora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
S3.   Scillaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

34.  Arislala.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

35.  Pendula.  Near  Krumrivicr,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Peren. 

36.  Bulbifera.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

37.  Leucantha.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

38.  F.recta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

39.  Maculata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

40.  Deusta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

41.  Crocata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

42.  Squalida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Peren. 

43.  Lancea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  below  PicketbeP^. 
Pere7i. 

44.  Petandra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

45.  Auliea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

46.  Falcata.    See  Hesperantha.    Hills  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4,7.  £xiisa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 


•48.  Conica.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

*49.  Monadel/i/iia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pertn. 

*50.  Colnmellaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

*5l.  Crateroides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

•S2.  Retusa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

•53.  Fasligiata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•54.  PusiUa.      (Andrews'  Re/iosilory.) 

*55.  Filifurmis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

!!3'  ^J^"'"""-  \  Andrews'  i?<;/i.  t.    128,  129,   186; 

•o7.  Polystaehya.    S-      „  •*  j         7         j 

•58.   Cafiitata.  J 

•59.    Viridiflora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
*60.   Lancea.     (^Thunberg.) 
•61.   Columnaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•62.   Grandijiora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•63.  Fimbriala.     {^Lamarck.') 
•64.   C/iinen.iis.     Aforaa  Cliin.  of  Willdenow. 
See    the    Botanical   Magazine,  p.  539,  594,  609,  630, 
and  the  Hortus  Kc.uensis,  for  an  account  of  spe- 
cies 48  to  52;  and  Persoon's  .Syno/j*)*  for  species 
53  to  63.     See  Trichonema. 
96.  Aristka.     Petala   6.      Stylus    declinaius.     Stigma 
infundibuliforme    hians.        Ca/is.    infera    polysperma. 
1.    Cyanea,  or  Frirj/i/iora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Per. 
Under  this  genus  Mr  Ker  ranks  the  species  S/iiralis, 
Melaleuca,  and  Carulea,  ofihe  genus  MoRiEA. 
98.  MoREA.     Cor.  Hexapetala  ;    petala  3  inleriora    pa- 
tentia;  angustiora.     Stigma  3-fidum. 

1.  Mdaleuca,  or  Ltigens  of  Persoon.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Peren. 

2.  S/iirnlis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  PusiUa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Magtllanica.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

5.  Gladiata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

6.  A/iliylta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

7.  Filiforwis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

8.  Sfialhaeea.  In  trrcat  quantities  on  the  hiilsatthe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

9.  Flexuosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

10.  Polyanlhos.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

11.  Carulea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

12.  Plicata.     Caribbee  Islands.     Peren. 

13.  Umbellata.     Cape   of  Good   Hope,  near  Pickcjt-.. 
berg,     Peren. 

14.  Cris/ia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

15.  Irio/ietala,  the  Iris  Plumaria  of  Persoon.     Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

16.  Iridioides,  the  Iris  Orientalis  Barbata  of  Persoon. 
In  the  East,  and  about  Constantinople.     Peren. 

17.  C/iinensis,  the  Ixia  C/j/7zc?!«.  of  Persoon.     Sandy 
places  of  India,  China,  and  Japan.     Peren. 

•18.   Tenuis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

•19.   Unguiculata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

»20.  Longijlora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

*21.   Ramosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

In  the  Hortus  Kemensis,  the  species  of  the  genus  Iris, 
which  we  have  marked  1,  20,  21,  32,46,47,  48,  49, 
50,  52,  53  are  given  with  the  same  specific  names 
under  the  above  genus.  Other  species,  Collina,  F.le- 
gans,  and  Grandijiora,  are  given  under  Mor^ea  by 
Persoon,  which  Willdenow  places  under  Sisyrin- 

CHItTM. 

100.  Dilatris.  Cor.  6-petala  hirsuta.  Filament umter- 
tium  reliquis  minus.  Stigma  simplex.  Ca/is.  globo- 
sa  infera  trilocularis. 

1.  Corymbosa.  Gravelly  glaccs  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Per  em 
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2.  Vuc€isa,  Top  of  the  Table  Mountain  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Fcren. 

3.  Paniculata.       Sandy   parts    of    the    Cape    of 
Good  Hope.     Per  en, 

*4.  Ixioides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     [Lajvarck.) 
*5.  Heritiera.  Boggy  pans  ol  Carolina.  i^Michaux.') 
101.  WiTSEi«A.     Coi-.    1-petala  cylindrica   6-partita 
Stigma  emarginalum.     Cajis.  supera. 

1.  Maura.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 
*2.   Corymbosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Percn. 
99.  Marica.   Cor.  1-petala,  6-partita  ;  laciniis  3  alier- 
nis  duplo  minoribus.     Siig.  petaloideum  trifidum  : 
laciniis  indivisis  acutis.    Cafis.    trilocularis  infcra. 
1.  Paltidosa.     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Ptrcn. 
*2.  .Worthiana.     Brazil.     Peren, 
*3.  Pyramidalis.     Mauritius. 
"4.  Magellanica.     Straits  of  Magellan. 
Mr  Ker,  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  has  given  a  new 
species,  under  the  name  of  Martinicensh,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Iris  Mariiniceusis  already  given. 
K)3.  Wachendorfia.     Cor.  6-petala,  inaequalis,   in- 
fera.     Ca/is.  3-locularis,  supera. 

1.    Thyrsifora.  4.    Tenella. 

2    Panictilata,  5.   Graminea, 

3.   Hirsuta.  *6.  Brevifolia. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
102.  XiPHiDiuM.       Cor.    6-petala    aequalis.     Ca/isula 
supera  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1 .  .Album.     Cumana.     Peren. 

2.  Cceruleum.     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Peren. 
104.    CoMMELiNA.     Cor.    6-petala.     jYectaria   3,  cru- 

ciata,  filamentis  propriis  inserta. 

1.  Communis.     America.     .Ann. 

2.  Africana.  Ethiopia.    Peren. 

3.  Bengalensis,     Bengal. 

4.  Erecta.     Virginia.     Peren. 

5.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  Longieaulis.     Rivers  and  wet  parts  of  Carac- 
cas.     Peren. 

7.  Mollis.     Caraccas.     Peren. 

8.  Tiiberosa.     Mexico.     Peren, 

9.  Faginata,     East  Indies.     Ann, 

!0.  A'udi/lora.     Dry  grassy  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies.    Ann. 

11.  Cucullata,     East  Indies. 

12.  Ja/ionica.     Japan. 

13.  Spirata.    Rivers  and  wet  places  in  the  East 
Indies.     Ann, 

•14.  Polygama.     Japan. 

*IS.   Cayejinensis.   Cayenne. )  Richard,     Act.     Soc, 

*I6.  Pilosa.     Cayenne.  3      Linn.     Par. 

*17.  Angustifolia.     Carolina.     (^Micka-ux.') 

•18.  Bracteolata.     India.     {Lamarck.) 

»19.  Hisfiida.     Hills  of  Cumana. 

•20.  Fasciculata.     Hills  and  fields  of  Lima. 

*21.  J\i'ervosa.     Cuchero  in  Peru. 

*22.   Gracilis.     Peru. 

*23.   Serrulala.     Cayenne.     (Vahl.  Echg.) 

Species  19 — 22.     See  Flor.  Peruv. 
76.  OxYBAPHUs.      Cal.   3-fidus   campanulatus.     Cor. 

infundibuliformis.     Nux   5-gona    1-sperma   calyce 

explanato  persistent!  circumdata. 
1.    Viscosus.     Peru.     Peren. 
78.  Macrolobium.   Ca/.  duplex:  exterior  2 -phyllus, 

interior  turbinatus  oblique    5-dentatus.     Cor.  5-pe- 

lala  inaequalis.     Legum.  monospermum. 
1.  Pinnatum.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub, 


2.  Hymensoides,  or  Bilfolium.  Woods  of  Cayenne 
and  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     Shrub. 

3.  S/ihoerocar/ium.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
79.  RoHRiA.        Cal.    Campanulas     5-partit.     Cor.  5. 

petala  inaequalis.     Stigmata  3  revoluta.     Cafisula. 
\.  Petiolijiora.     Woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

89.  Hii'POCRATEA.     Cal.  5-partitus.  Petala  S.  Cafis. 
3.  obcordatx. 

1.  Volubilis,  or  ovata.     South  America.     Shrub, 

2.  Indica,     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Comosa.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

*4.   Scandens.     South   America.     Shrub. 
•5.    Verticillata.     Senegal  and  Madagascar. 
*6.   Viridis.     Groves  of  the  Andes.     Shrub. 
*J.  Anthodon.     Groves  of  the  Andes.     Shrub. 
See  Lamarck.     Illustrat.  and  Plor.  Peruv. 

90.  ToxsELLA.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Petala  5.  .Veci. 
urceolaiuni.     Bacca  1-locul.  4-spcrma. 

1.  Scandens.  Guiana,  Island  of  Trinidad.    Shrub. 

2.  Africana.    Guinea.     Shrub. 

87.  LoEFLiNGiA.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petaIa  mi- 
nima.    Cafis.   1-locularis,  3-valvis. 

1.  Hisfianica.     Spain.     Ann. 

2.  Indica.     East  Indies. 

83.  WiLLicHiA.  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.  4-fida.  Cafis. 
2-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.   Refiens.     >Iexico.     Ann. 
105    Callisia.     Cal.  3-phyllus.     Petala   3.    Ant/ierte 
geminae.     Cafis.  2-Iocularis. 

1.  Refiens.      South   America  and  West   Indies. 
Peren, 
•2.   Ciliata.     Peru.     {Flor.  Peruv.) 
»3.    Umbellata.     South    America.     {Lamarck.) 

106.  Syexa.  Cal.  3-phyllus.  Petala  3.  .4nth.  ob- 
longae.      Cafis.  1-locularis  3-valvis. 

1.  Fluviatilis.     Rivulets  of  Guiana  and  Carolina. 

80.  RuMPHiA.  Cat.  3-fidus.  Petala.  3.  Drupa  3- 
locularis. 

1.  .4mboinensis.     India.      Shrub. 

91.  FissiLiA.  Ca/.  urceolatus  integer.  Cor.  3-petala, 
petalis  cohasrentibus,  binis  bifidis.  Stam.  8.  quo- 
rum 5  sterilia.     .Vux.    1-sperma. 

1.  Psittacorum.     Isle  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

81.  Cneorum.  Cal,  3-dentatus.  Petala  3-aequali. 
Bacca  3-cocca. 

1 .   Tricoccon,     Spain  and  Narbonne.     Shrub. 
*2.  Pulverulentum.     Teneriffe.     Shrub. 

107.  Xyris-  Cor.  3-petala,  aequalis,  crenata.  Glu- 
mae  bivalves  in  capitulum.     Cafis.     supera. 

1.  Indica.     In  the  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Pauci/lora.     Malabar,  New  Holland.     Peren. 

3.  Americana.     Warm  parts  of  America.    Peren. 

4.  Cafiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
*5,   Subulala.     Peru.     {Flor.   Peruv.) 

•6.  Brevifolia.     Georgia.     {Miehaux.) 

*7,  Ancefis.     From   Maryland  to  Florida.  {Mich.) 

*8.   Comfilanata.     New  Holland. 

*9.  Scabra,     New  Holland. 
*10.  Lctvis.     New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales. 
"11.  Pusilla.     New  Holland. 
*12.  Denliculata.     New  Holland. 
*13.  Paludosa.     New  Holland. 
•14.  Bracteata.     New  South  Wales. 
*15.  Juncca.     New  South  Wales. 
•16.  Gracilis.    N.  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Isl 
•17.  Flcxifolia.     New  Holland. 
•18.  TeretifoUa.     New  Holland. 
M  2 
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CarJbbec     islands,    and    Antigua. 

America.     S/uub. 
inicijcr.     Cor.  itifundibuliformis,  3- 


Shrub. 


|See    Brown's 

.        Prodromusi 
k        p.  357. 

0.     Cafis.  3-lo- 


36. 


68. 


•19.  JMcera,     New  Holland. 
*20.  Ojiercutata.     New  Holland. 
*2l.  Lanala.    New  Holland. 
Species  8 — 21,  see  Crown's  Prodromus,  p.  255. 
S2.  CoMocLADiA.      Cal.    3-partiius.      Cor.    3-partita. 
Drupa  oblonga,  nuce  biloba. 

1.  Inici^ri/olia.    Jamaica,  and  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
rica.  S/irub. 

2.  Dentata.    West  Indies,  and  South    America. 
Shrub. 

3.  Ilicifolia. 
Shrub. 

4.  Jliiguloso. 
7".  Olax.     Cal. 

fida,  Neclario  4-pbyllo. 
1.  Zeytanica.    Ceylon. 
*2.   Scande7is. 

*3.  Phyllanthl.    New  Holland. 
*4.  Stricta.    New  Holl-uid.  ? 

'5.  Aphylla.  New  Holland.         ) 
85.  RoTALA.     Cal.   3-dtntatus.      Cor. 
cularis,  polysperma. 

I.    Vertkillaris.    East  Indies.    Ann. 
Obtegia.     Co/.  5-phyllus.    Cor.  0.     CV//;s.  1-locu- 
laris.     Sem.  pkuirna. 

1.  Hialianica.    Castile  and  Salamanca.     Pcren. 

2.  Dichotoma.    Italy.     Pcrcn. 
PoLYCNEMUM.     Cal.  3-phyllus.     Pet.  5,  calycifor- 

mia.     Sem.  I.subnudum.  {_Stam.  l,2,3,f?5.) 

1.  Monandrum.     Siberia.     Pcren. 

2.  Sclcros/icr/num.     Salt  muddy  places  of  Siberia 
at  Jaik,  and  about  lake  Altan.     Ann. 

3.  Arvense.    In  the   fields  of  France,   Italy,   and 
Germany.     Ann. 

4.  Salsum.    Brackish,  wet  and  sandy  parts  of  Si- 
beria.    Peren, 

5.  Ojifioiitifolium.    Salt  marshes  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.     Ami. 

Sect.   HI.     Grasses  ;    the  Glumes    of  the  Calyx  hav- 

inff  Valves. 

Jill.  ScHOENUs.     Gluniae  paUaceae,  univalves  :  con- 
gests.    Cor.O.     i'em.  1.  subrotundum  inter  glumas. 

1.  Mariscus.    Marshes  of  Europe.    Peren. 

2.  Junceus.    Guinea.     Pertn. 

3.  Mucronatus.    Sandy  coasts  of  Tuscany,  Smyr- 
na, Spain,  and  Narbonne.     Peren. 

4.  Pilosus.    Guinea.    Peren. 

5.  Filiformis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

6.  Striahts.    Cape  ol  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

7.  Cajiitellum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

8.  Scariosus.     East    Indies    and   Cape   of   Good 
Hope.    Peren. 

9.  .Nigricans.    Dried  marshes  of  Europe.    Peren. 

10.  Fcrrugineus.    Fens  of  Gothland  and  England. 
Pcren. 

1 1.  Fusciis.    Sweden,  England,  Italy,  and  Germa- 
ny.   Peren. 

12.  Tristachyos.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

13.  CuKJiidaliia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

14.  Arisialus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

15.  Coit'fiar.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Pcren. 

16.  Plexuosus.  Involucratus.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Peren. 

17.  Ca/iillaceous.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

18.  Useutatui.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 


19.  S/iicntus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

20.  Bobarlia.    Ceylon.     Peren. 

SH.   Slellatus.     Florida,  and  Caribbee  Isls.   Perev. 

22.  Bulbosus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

23.  Inanis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

24.  Cephahtes.    Surinam.    Pcren. 

25.  Cyfuroides.    Jamaica.    Peren. 

26.  Cymosus.    North  Aiiierica.    Peren. 

27.  Glomeratus.    Jamaica,  and  North  America. 

28.  Cladium.    Moist  parts  of  Jamaica.     Pcren. 

29.  hffusus     Jamaica.     Peren. 

30.  Restioides.     West  Indies. 

31.  Surma mcnsis.    Guiana    and    the    Caribbee    is- 
lands.   Peren. 

32.  Thermulis      At  the   warm  springs  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

33.  I.avis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

34.  Lanccus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

35.  Albus.     Noi'tii  of  Europe.     Pcren. 

36.  Gracilis.    Jamaica  and  Surinam. 

37.  Selaceus.     Wet  and  clayey  meadows  of  Jamai- 
ca and  Surin;;!!!. 

38.  Pusillus.    Woody  and  grassy  mountains  in  the 
south  of  Januiica. 

39.  Ca/tillaris.     Hispaniola. 

*40.  R-afus.    Scotland.     Pcren.        \       See    Smith, 

*41.  Monoicus.    England.     Peren.  5  ling.  Bot. 

*42.  Hirsutus.    South  America. 

*43.  Corymhosus,  the  Scir/ius  Corymb,  of  Willd. 

*44.  Rugosus.    South  America. 

*45.  Polyphyllus.    Moiitstrrat. 

*46.  Polycefihala.     South  America.     Cayenne. 

*47.   S/iarsus-    Carolina. 

*48.  l.ongiroslris.    Viri^inia,  and  Carolina. 

*49.   Inex/uinsus.    North  America. 

*50.  Rariflorus     North  America. 

*ol.   Cafiitatus      North  America. 

*52.   Ciliaris.    Florida. 

*53.  Distans.    Carolina. 

*54.  Fascicularis.     Carolina. 

Sp.  42 — 46,  see  Vahl,  Eclog.  Amer.  Sp.  47 — 54,  see 

Michaux,  Fhr.  Bor.  Amer. 
Dr  Smith   adds   another   species,  viz.    com/iressus, 

which   we    have    given    under    Scirpus    caricis. 

See  his  Flor   Brit.  i.  p.  44. 
\\\2.  Cypehus.  Glumse  paleaceae  distiche  imbricatae. 
Cor.  0.     Sem.  1 .     Nudum. 

1.  Minimus.    Jamaica  and  Africa. 

2.  Selaceus.    Moist  grassy  grounds  of  Calcutta. 

3.  Arenarius.     In  the  sandy  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies. Pcrcn. 

4.  Prolifcr.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

5.  Effusus.    Mecca  in  Arabia. 

6.  Articulaius.    Jamaica,  Egypt,  and  the  rivulets 
of  India.    Peren. 

7.  Marginatus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

8.  Com/ilanatus.    Java.     Peren. 

9.  Texilis.     At  the  rivulets  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope .     Peren. 

10.  Comfxactus.    China. 

11.  Mo7iostachyos,  or  Caribeus  oi  Pcrsoon.  East 
Indies,  and  the  dry  pastures  of  Jamaica  and  His-- 
panjola. 

12.  Distachyos.    Italy. 

13.  Trijlorus.    Dry  pastures  of  India. 

14.  JVanus.    Guinea. 

15.  Filifonnis,    Jamaica. 
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16.  Dubius.    Malabar. 

17.  Cajiitatus.     India? 

18.  JVivtus.  In  tlie  groves  of  Midnapour,  and 
Tschundrancona  iu  India.    Pcren. 

19.  Pannonicus.    Austria  and  Hungary.     .'Imi. 

20.  Mucronacus.    Arabia  and  Inaia. 

21.  Lexigatus.    Cape  ol  Good  Hope.    Fercn. 

22.  Sguarrosus.    India. 

23.  jVite/is.    India. 

24.  Polyatachyos,  or  Fascicularia  of  Pcrsoon.  In- 
dia, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Holland. 
Per  en. 

25.  L'onglomeratua     Arabia.    Peren. 

26.  Cruentus.    Arabia. 

27.  Arisiatus.  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

28.  Luzuta.    Warm  parts  of  America. 

29.  C'jJifcrtus.    Jamaica.    Peren. 

30.  Viscoints.  Wtt  shores  of  Jamaica,  Antigua 
and  Venezuela.    Peren. 

31.  Ligutaris.    Jamaica  and  Africa. 

32.  Glomeratus,  or  Alofiecuroides  of  Persoon.  Ara- 
bia Felix,  India,  CaDe  of  Good  Hope,  and  New 
Holland.     P.ren. 

53.  Imbricatus.    India. 

54.  Aladeranfiatanus.     India.     Ann. 

35.  Castaneus.     India. 

36.  Eltgans:  Jamaica,  in  marshy  places  near  the  sea. 

37.  Surinamensis.    Surinam. 

38.  Flauidus,    India. 

39.  Ftavescens.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy,  in  marshy  places.    Ann. 

40.  Fnncus.  Gerniany,  Swi  zeriand,  France,  and 
Egypt,  in  wet  meadows.    Ann. 

41.  I'irescens,  ov  Viridis  oi  Peraoon.  Mountainous 
parts  of  Silesia.    Ann. 

42.  JDiff'ormis.    India,  New  Holland. 

43.  Jemenirns.  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  grassy 
parts  of  Ceylon.    Pcren. 

44.  Strigosus.  Jamaica,  Virginia,  in  marshy  places, 
and  in  India. 

45.  Tenuis.  Jamaica. 

46.  Titberosus.     India.     Ptren. 

47.  Pumilus.    India. 

48.  Scoloniferus.     India.     Peren. 

49.  Comjire-isiis.  Grassy  meadows  of  Jamaica  and 
North  America. 

50.  Pulc/ier.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

51.  Fegetus,  or  Monandrus  oi  Pcrsoon.     Peren. 

52.  Aldidus.    India. 

53.  Rotundus,  or  Hexaatachyoa  of  Persoon.  India, 
New  Holland.     Pcren. 

54.  Glabcr.  Moist  places  near  Verona.     Ann. 

55.  Odoratus.  America,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Peren. 

56.  Fsculcntus.  Montpellier,  Italy,  and  tlie  East. 
Peren. 

57.  Tenuijlorus.    Peren. 

58.  Pangorei.     India.   Pcren. 

59.  -Denudatus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

60.  Lanceus.    Cape  of  Goo  1  Hope. 

61.  Longiis.  Marsnes  of  Italy,  France,  and  Car- 
niola.     Peren. 

62.  Faatigialiis.     India.     Pcren. 

63.  Canaliculatus.     East  Indies. 

64.  Monii.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy  and  TergestL 
Peren. 


65.  Iria.     India. 

66.  Santonici.     India. 

67.  Corymbosus.     Asia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

68.  Racenwsits.     East  Indies. 

69.  Jfas/ian.     India  and  Ethiopia.     Peren. 

70.  Flams.     India. 

71.  Distans.     Caribbee  Islands.     Peren. 

72.  Difihyllus.  Found  in  streams  in  the  E.  Indies. 

73.  Pa/iyrue.     Rivers  of   Calabria,  Sicily,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.     Peren. 

74.  FiabeUiformis.     Arabia  Felix.     Peren. 

75.  Atternifolius.     Madagascar.     Peren. 

76.  S/ialhaccus.     Virginia.     Peren. 

•77.  Afropur/iurcus,  or  Ulriacus.  Dry  hills  of  Tarma 

in  Peru.     (/"/.  Peruv.) 
*78.  Junciformis.  Barbary  and  Spain.   [Denfont.) 
*79.   Orni'.hofius.     Dried  marshes  of  St  Domingo. 
•80.  Pygmeua.     Near  the  river  Seba  in  Morocco. 
•81.   Conoideus.     Cayenne.  "J       See     Richard, 

•82.  Brizaus.     South  America.  K-Act.    Soc.   Linn 
•83.   Scofiel/atua.     Martinique.    J  Par.  p.  106. 
•84.  Hydra.     North  America.     {Mic/iaux.) 
•85.   Tetraslachyos.     At  river  Taddah  in  Algiers. 
•86.  Brunneua.     West  Indies. 
•87.  Badius.     Algiers.     {Dexfont.) 
•88.  Pallescena.    Vear  La  Calle.     (Desfont.) 
•89.  Fla-vicomus.     Carolina.     {Mic/iavar.) 
•90.    Virena.     Carolina.     [Mic/iaux.) 
•91.  .A'iger.    Ccrcado  and  Chancay  in  Peru.  Ann. 


•92.  Debitia. 

•93.  Graeilia. 

•94.  Fnervia. 

•95.  Levia. 

•96.  Pidchellus. 

•97.  Trinen'ia. 

•98.  Imbecillis. 

•99.  Arjuali/ia. 

•100.  Flaccid  us. 

•10.4.  Inundatus. 

•102.  Tetrafihyllus. 

•103.  Brcriculmis. 

•104.  Platyculmis. 

•105.  Crmcimius. 

•106.  Angustatua. 

•107.  Plalyatilis. 

•108.  Fulvus. 


109.  S/iorobulua. 

•110.  Sexjorus. 

•111.  Microcefihalua. 

•112.  Holoachxnus. 

•113.  Unioloidea. 

•114.  Carinatus. 

•115.  Alternijiorus. 

*1 16.  AreolaCut. 

*117.  Scaricsua. 

•118.  LUtoralis. 

•1  19.  Ornalus. 

•120.  Comfiositiia. 

•121.  Ventricoaus. 

•122.  Subulatus. 

*123.  Aculas. 
•124.  Lucidus. 


1. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


•125. 

The  species  from  92  to  125  are  all  from  New  Hol- 
land. See  Brown's /'rot/rci7HU*,  p.  212. 
^\  13.  SciRPus.  Glume  paleaceae,  undique,  imbricatae 
Cur.  0.     Sem.  l,imberbe. 

Mutalus.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

S/iiralis.     India.      Pcren. 

Ariici'-lutua.     Malabar,  in  wet  sandy  places. 

Plantagineus.     India.     Perm. 

J\'utans.     Muddy  places  in    Malacca.     Pereu, 

Palustria.     Ditches  and  inundated   places  in 

Europe.     Peren. 

7.  Goiiculatus.     Jamaica. 

8.  Caricis.  or  Com/ireaaua  of  Persoon.  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  England,  Switzerland,  Italy.. 
Peren. 

9.  CiCs/iilosus.  Marshy,  and  turfy  parts  of  Eu/- 
rope.     Pcren. 

to.  Bteoilnyon.  Sweden,  Germany,  Franae^antL 
England.     Pcren. 

\\.  Cam/iestris.  Duchies  of  Oldenburg  aud  Bre- 
men.    Peren.. 
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12.  Ca/iiiaius.  Virginia,  and  in  the  Caribbec 
Islands.     Pen-n.. 

13.  0-vatus.  Wet  places  in  Silesia  and  Germany. 
Perm. 

14.  Mrofiurfmreus.  Wet  and  boggy  parts  of  In- 
dia. 

15.  Polytrichoides.  Ceylon,  in  wet  pastures. 

16.  Acicularis.  Europe,  under  pure  water.  Pcrcn. 

17.  I'luitans.  Sec  the  new  genus  Isolepis.  Eng- 
land, France,  Gcrinany,  and  New  Holland. 
Per  en. 

18.  Lacustris.  Europe  and  New  Holland,  in  pure, 
stagnant,  and  running  water.     Pcren. 

19.  Glomeraliis.     Sides  of  the  fields  in  Ceylon. 
Pcrcn. 

20.  jirvcnsis.     Ceylon. 

21.  Trujicatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

22.  Laciniatus  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

23.  l^IembranaccM-.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

24.  Pilosus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  liystrix.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Uoloschenus.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

27.  Australia.     Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  i.  p.  53. 

28.  Romanus.  Provence,  Siberia, and  Rome.  Peren. 

29.  .yodomts.  See  new  genus  Isolepis.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  New  Holland. 

39.  Radiatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

31.  Setaceus.  See  the  new  genus  Isolepis.  Eu- 
rope, stagnant  water  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in 
Nuw  Holland.     Pcrcn. 

32.  Sii/iinub:  Sec  the  new  genus  Isolepis.  Near 
Paris,  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and 
in  New  Holland.     Pcrcn. 

33.  J\i'atans.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  water. 

34.  Vaginatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

35.  Tristachyos.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

36.  Uucinatus.     India. 

37.  Aristatus.     India. 

58.  Autumnalis.     Virginia  and  Jamaica,    feren. 

39.  Di/i/iyllus.     Tranquebar. 

40.  Fastigiatus.     Cape  oi  Good  Hope. 

41.  GLobulosus.     India. 

42.  Globiferus.     Teneriffe. 

43.  Ca/iillaris,  or  Barbatus.  See  the  new  genus 
Isolepis.     Ceylon  and  New  Holland. 

■14.  FrisjiicaCus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcrcn. 

45.  Lateralis.     Ceylon. 

46.  Tricjueter.  South  of  Europe,  Noth  America, 
and  New  Holland.     Pcren. 

4-7.  Mucronatu.^.    England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 

New  Holland,  in  stagnant  water.     Peren. 
-18.  Dichotomus.     India,  Arabia,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

49.  Echinatus.     East  and  West  Indies. 

50.  Rctrofractus.     Virginia.     Peren. 

51.  Fen-ugineufi.  Marshes  and  dry  places  of  Ja- 
maica.    Pcrcn. 

32.  Spadiceus.     Rivers  in  Jamaica. 

53.  Anomalus  India. 

54.  Miliaceus.     India.     Peren. 

55.  Maritimus.  Shores  of  Europe,  New  Holland, 
and  Carolina.     Peren. 

56.  Grossiis.     India. 

57.  Luzults.     India. 

58.  Sylvaticiis.  Damp  woods  of  Europe.     Peren. 

59.  Corymbosus.     India. 

60.  Mstivalis.  Dried  up  rivers  in  Ceylon.  Peren. 

61.  Squarrosus.     East  Indies. 


62.  Difmacens.     India. 

63.  Juneiformis.     China. 

64.  Michelianus.      Italy,   MontpcUier,   Germany, 
and  Media.     An7t. 

65.  CUiaris.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

66.  Hottencottus.  Marshy  places,  beside  the  rivers 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

67.  .4ntarcticua.      Cape  of   Good   Hope,    and    in 
Guinea.     Peren. 

68.  Argcnteus.     India. 

69.  Monander.     India. 

70.  Ccfihalotcs.     India. 

*71.  Mii/iicaulis.     Britain.     Peren. 
•72.   Quadrangulus.     Carolina. 
*7o.   Tubcrcul'juus.     Carolina. 
•74.   Cajiillaceus.     New  England 


} 


Michaux, 
Flor.    Bor. 
Amer.  i.  p.  -30. 
•75.  Re/itans.     Banks  of  the  Seine. 
•76.   Turgidtis.     Near  Meudon  and  Strasburg. 
•77.  Fragrant.     Peru.     (/7.  Pcrirj.) 
*78.  Domingensis.     St  Domingo. 
*79.  Americanus.     Lower  Carolina.     {Alicfiaux .) 
*80.  Annuus.  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Barb. 
*81.  Pubesccns.     Carolina  and  Georgia,  [Mich.) 
Florida.    [Michaux) 
Carolina.     Mic/iaitx.) 
Denmark. 
New  South  Wales. 
}115.  Eriophouum.      Gluma  paleacse,  undique  im- 
bricatae.   Cor.  0.  ficm.  1.  lana  lonsrissima  cinctum. 


*82. 
•83. 
•84. 
»85. 


Castanens. 
Mic/iauxii. 
Compactus. 
Plumosus. 


1. 


Cold  barren  regions  of  Europe. 
Europe. 


117. 


114. 


Vaginatum. 

Pcrcn. 

Polystachyon,  or  Vulgarin  of  Pcrsoon. 

Peren. 

Angustifolium.     Bogs  in  Germany.     Peren. 

Virginicum.     Virginia.     Pcrcn. 

Cy/tcrinum.  North  America. 

Aljiinum.     European  Alps.     Peren. 

Scheuchzeri.     Alps  of  Rhsctia  and  Salzburg 
110.  Mapania.     Involucrum  universale   triphyllum, 
Cal.  6-valvis.     Cor.  0. 

1.   Sylvatica.     Wet  woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 
Nardus.   Cal.  0.     Cor.  2-valvis. 

1.  Stric/a.     Barren  soils  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Ari.ilaia.     South  of  Europe.     Bien. 

3.  Indica.     Tranquebar. 

4.  Ciliaris.     India. 
MiEGiA.     Ca/.  2-valvis  uniflorus.     Cor.  2-valvi3 

.Ycct.  1 -valve  germen  involvens. 

1.  Maritima.     Sea  sands  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
Pere7i. 
•2.  Macroxfierma.      Banks    of    the    Mississippi. 
[Michau.r.') 
The  last  species  is  given  by  Persoon,  who  gives 
the  foUowinggenericcharacterof  MiEGiA.  "  Stig- 
mala    tria     Flor.      Polygami,    paniculati.       Cal. 
multiflorus  2-valvis,  brevis,  inxqualis.     Cor.  2- 
valvis,   (mutica.)     A/i/iendices  bini,    lato-lanceo- 
lati,  acuti,  plani  in  utroque  flore.     Sent.  nudun\, 
maximum." 
109.  Kyllingia.    Ament.  ovatum  seu  oblongum  im- 
bricatum.     Ca/.  2-valvis.     Cor.  2valvis. 

1.  Monoccfihala.     Wet  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
America  and  New  Holland.     Peren. 

2.  Brevifotia.     East  Indies. 

3.  Trice/is,  or  J\fivea  of  Persoon.     Wet  parts  of 
America  and  the  East  Indies.     Peren. 

4:.  Panicea,    India  and  the  East. 
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5.  Filiformig.     Hispaniola  and  Jamaica. 

6.  Unbellata.     East  Indies. 

7.  Cyperina.     Easl  Indies. 

8.  Incomfileta.     Moist  places  in  the  Caraccas  in 
South  America.     Feren. 

•9.  Pumila.     North    America.         >       Michaux, 
*10.  Maculata.     Carolina.  5  Plor.   Amtr. 

•11.   Ovulark.     Georgia  and  Carolina. 
*12.   Intermedia.     New   Holland.    (Brown's    Prod. 
218  ) 
119.  Cenchrus      Involucrum  laciniatum  echinatum 
3  s.  4-florum.      Cal.   2-valvis,  2-florus.     Corolla  2- 
valvis  mutica.     Styl.  bifidus. 

1.  Laptiaceus.     India. 

2.  Ca/iitatus.     France  and  Italy.     .4nn. 

3.  Echinatus.     Jamaica  and  Cura^oa.     Ann. 

4.  Tribuloides.     Sea  coast  of  Virginia.     Ann. 

5.  Ciliaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  sides  of 
fields.     Ann. 

6.  Setosus,     West  Indies. 

7.  Ceniculatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Hordeiformis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India. 

9.  Purfiurascena.     Japan. 

10.  Frutescens.     Armenia.     Shrub. 
•11.   CaliciUatus.       Babao,    one    of    the     Friendly 

Isles. 
*12.   S/tiniffx.     Chili,  and  at  Monte  Video. 
*13.  Hu/cscens.     Near  Mascar,  in  Africa. 
*14.  Injtexus.     New  Holland.  1        Brown's 
*15.  Australis.     New  Holland.  J  dromus,    p. 
118.  Lygeum.     S/ia!/ia  1-ph^la.     Corc///(£  bins  supra 
idem  germen.     ATtia:  bilocularis. 

1.   Upanum.     Clayey  fields  of  Spain.      Peren. 
116.  PoMMEKEULLi.v.     Co/,  turbinatus  2-valvis.   3.  s. 
4-noras  ;    Valvule  4-fidtE  dorso  aristatae.      Cor.  2- 
valvis  aristata. 

1.   Cornuco/iix.      India. 
Linnffius  the  younger  refers  this  genus  to  Diandria 
Monogynia,  and  Pcrsoon  to  Triandria  Digynia. 
108.  FuiRENA.  .intent,  imbricatum  :  squamis  arislatis. 
Cal.  0.     Cor.  S-valvis  :  valvulis  pctaliformibus,  ob- 
cordatis  arista  terminatis. 

I.   Umbellata.      Surinam,   India,  and    New    Hol- 


Pro- 
195. 


land. 

»2.   Obtu-iiflora. 
*3.   Squarrosa. 
"4.   Canescens. 


South  America.     {Vahl.) 
Georgia  and  Carolina.     {^Tlch.) 
Africa.     [liic/iard.) 
*5.  Arenoaa.     New   Holland.  ?      Brown's 

»6.   Glomerata.     New  Holland.  3  P'odrom. 

Species  16  is  the  Scir/ius  Ciliaris  of  Linnasus.     See 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  220. 

Order  II.     Digynia. 

127.  Panic UM.      Cor.    3-valvis  :     valvula  tertia  mi- 
nima. 

1.  Polyatachyon.     India.     Bien. 

2.  Sericeum.     West  Indies,     .inn. 

3.  Verticillatum.     S.  of   Europe,  and    the  East. 
Ajtn. 

4.  Helvolum.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

5.  Glaucum.     East  and  West  Indies,  Italy,  Ger- 
many.    Ann. 

6.  Viride.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

7.  Grrmanicum.     South  of  Europe.    Ann. 
t.  Iialicum,     East  and  West  Indies.     Jfin. 
9.  Setosum.    Jamaica, 


10. 
II. 

12. 

13, 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 


30, 
31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


Lanceolatum.     India- 

Siagninuin.  Stagnant  waters  in  the  E.  Indies. 
Crus  Corvi.  East  and  West  Indies,  New 
Holland.     Ann. 

Crus    Gain.     Europe,   Virginia,   and    New 
Holland.     Ann. 
Sctigerum.     China. 

Colonum.     Cultivated  parts  in  India.     Ann 
Fluitans.     Madagascar,  Arabia,  India. 
Brizoides.     India. 

Flavidum.     Ceylon  and  New  Holland. 
Dimidiatum.     India. 
Burmanni.     India  and  Italy. 
Hirtellum.     Shady    woods    of  the   West    In- 
dies. 

Pilosum.     Jamaica. 

Molle.     Meadows  West  Indies.     Peren. 
Fasciculatum.     Jamaica. 

Chartag-inense.     South  America,  Carthagena. 
Conglomeratum.     East  Indies. 
Interruptum.    India,  in  stagnant  water. 
Sanguinale.     America,  South  of  Europe,  Hol- 
land, and  Media.     Ann. 

Dactylon.      See    the     new    genus    Cykodok. 
South  of  Europe,  the  East,  and  New  Holland 
Peren. 

Umbrosum.     Shaded  places  in  the  East  Indies 
Filiforme.     North  America. 
Egyfitiacum.     Ann. 

Ciliare.     Java,   China,    and    New    Holland. 
A7in. 

Lineare.     East  and  West  Indies. 
Cimicinum.     Malabar,  and   town    of  Johanna 
Ann. 

Distacliyon.     East  Indies. 
Squarrosum.     East  Indies.     Ann, 
Hisjiidulum.     East  Indies. 
Co7nfwsitum.     Ceylon. 
Elatius.     Malabar.     Ann. 
Dic/iotomum.     Virginia. 
Ramosum.     East  and  West  Indies. 
Deustmn.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Coloratum.      Cairo.     Ann. 
Refiens.     Barbary,  Spain,  and  India,     .inr. 
Isc/ijemoides.     Wet  places  of  Malabar. 
Remoruni.     East  Indies. 
Aristatum.     China. 
Miliaceum,  or  Alilium.     India.     Ann. 
Antidolale.     Gardens  of  Malabar. 
A'otatum.     Sumatra. 
Muricatum.     India. 
Capillarc.     Virginia,  Jamaica.     .4nn. 
Flejcuosum.     India. 
Grossarium.     Jamaica. 
Afa.iiinum.     Guadaloupc.     Perer. 
A\'inorosuin.     Jamaica,  Domingo. 
Acuminatum.     Jamaica. 
Rigens.     Jamaica. 
Fuscum.     Jamaica. 
Laxzim.     Jamaica. 

Latifolium.     North  America.     Peren. 
Flavescens.  Jamaica. 
Diffusum.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola 
Oryzoides.     Jamaica. 
Clandestinum.     Pennsylvania. 
Arborcscens.  India.     Shrub. 
Cwvatum.    East  Indies- 
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69.  Virgatutn.     V^ii'giiiia.     Percn. 

70.  Patens.     India. 

71.  Trigonum.     India. 

72.  Pallens.     Jamaica. 
7i.  Lanatum.     Jamaica. 

74.  ^rundinaceum,     Jamaica. 

75.  Polygamuin,  or  Jumenlorum  oi  Pevsoon.  West 
Indies.     Peren. 

76.  Glminosum.     Jamaica. 

77.  Brevifolium.     India. 

78.  Radicans.  Cliina.     Peren. 

79.  Tric/wides.     Jamaica,  Hispaniola. 

80.  Divaricatum.     Jamaica. 

*81.  Purfiureitm.     Tarnia.     {Flor.  Peruv.    i.    48.) 

*82.  Muricatiim.     Canada.      (^Mic/iaux  ,47.) 

•83.  Paspalodes.     India. 

*84.   Cininulare.     Isle  of  France.     [Lamarck.) 

*85.   Scabrum.     Senegal.      [Lamarc/c.) 

"86.  Barbatum.     Isle  of  France.      [Lamarck.) 

*87.  Pyramidate.     Senegal,  and  West  of  America. 

{^Lamarck.) 
*88.  Plicatum.     Isle  of  France.     (^Latjiarck.) 
*89.   Selarium.     South  America.   (^Lamarck.) 
*90.  Bromoides.     Isle  of  France.     [Lamarck.) 
*91.   Ces/iitosum.     Dry  pastures  of  Jamaica. 
*92.  Loliaceum.     India.     [Lamarck.) 
*93.  jYumidianum.     La  Calle  in  the  North  of  Africa. 

[De.ifontaiiie.) 
*94.  Lave.     St  Domingo.     [Lamarck.) 
•95.  Miliare.     India.      [Lamarck.) 
*96.   CaJiiUaccum.      [Lamarck.) 
*97.   TencUuvi.     Sierra  Leone.     [Lamarck.) 
*98.  Hirsutum.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 
*99.   G/utinusum.     South   America.     [Lamarck.) 


*100.  Jncefis.     Carolina. 

*101.  Sco/mrium.     Carolina,      .inn. 

*102.  Pubescens.     Carolina. 

•103.  .Vitidum.     Pennsylv.  and  Carol. 

*104.  Barbatum.     Pennsylvania. 

•105.  Rainulcszim. 


*106.  Meticarium. 
*107.   Strictum. 
*108.   Gracile. 
*109    Argenteum. 
*110.   tlolosericeum. 
•in.   Polijfihyllum. 
*112.   Margmatum. 
*113.  Mroules. 
»114.  Pubescens. 
•115.  Foliosum. 
*  1 1  6.   Pauci/lorum. 
*117.  Pi/gmaurn, 
*1  18.  Minutum. 
•1  19.   Bicolor. 
*120.    Uncinulatum. 


See  Mi- 
chaux,  /'7. 
7?c/r.  jime. 
47. 


Georgia  and  Car. 

*122.   Decomfiositum. 
*123.   Scmialatum. 
»124.   Paroijiurum. 
*125.   Striatum. 
*126.   Radiatum. 
*  1 27.  Divaricalissimum. 
»128.    Villosum.^ 
•129.  Pafi/ionum. 
•130.    Temu;Jl<jrum. 
•131.   Proj.inr  u  um . 
*132.   Gibb'jKum. 
•133.  Paradoxum. 
*134.    S/tinescrns. 
•135.  .ibortivum. 


*121.   Efusum. 
Species  107 — 135  are  all  from  New  Holland.     See 
Brown's  Prodr.  p.  189. 
120.  CoRNUcopiiE     Involucr.      l-phyllum,  infundibu- 
liformc,   crenatum,   multiflorum.     Calyx,   2-valvi«. 
Cor.  1-valvis. 

1.  Cucullatum.     Levant  and  the  East.     Ann. 

2.  Alohecuroides.     Italy. 

146.  Aristida.     Cal.  bivalvis.     Cor.  1-valvis;  aristis 
tribus  terminalibus. 

1.  Adscensioni.i.     South  of    Jamaica,     in    sandy 
places,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ascension.  Peren. 


2.  Americana.  In  the  warm,  barren,  and  sandy 
parts  of  America. 

3.  Gigantca.     Tencriffe. 

4.  Hystrix.     Malabar,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Vestita.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Plumosa.     In  Armenia.     Peren. 

7.  Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Setacca.     Barren  parts  of  Malabar. 

9.  De/iressa.  Barren  parts  of  Malabar. 
10.  Arundinacea.     East  Indies. 

*11.   Vagans.     New  Holland.  "^ 

*12.  Ramosa.     New  Holland.  I  „        „ 

*\3.  Calycna.     New  Holland.  !  bee    Brown  s 

•14.   Sti/wides.     New  Holland.  J^rodromu.,. 

*15.  Hygromctrica.     New  Holland. J 

•16.  Pa/lens.     Chili.     [Cavani/les.) 

•17.  Dichotoma.     Carolina.        "1 

•18.   Stricta.     South  Carolina,    i.  M/c/iawx,  i.  p.  4 1 . 

*19.   Otigantlia.     Illinois.  J 

•20.  Rigida.     Phillippine  Isles.     [Cavanilles.) 

•21.  Loxa.     Monte  Video.     [Cavanilles. 

•22.  Luzonensis.      Luzow,   one    of   the    Philliplne 

Isles.      [Cavanilles.) 
*23.    Ternifies.     [Caxianilles.) 

•24.  Miirina     Island  of  Mandanao.     [Cava>iille3.) 
*25.   Carulescens.     Near  Kerwan  in  Mount  Atlas. 

[De.'ifvntaine.) 
•26.  Elatior.     Valentia.     [Cavanilles.) 
•27.  Interrufita.     Mexico.     [Cavanilles. 
•28.  Lanata.     Armenia  and  Tunis.   (Vahl.   Symb.) 
*29.  Pungens.      Barl^ry.      [Desfoiituine.) 
\  129.  Alopecurus.     Cal.  2-valvis.      Cor.   1-vaIvis. 

1.  hidicus.     East  Indies.     Ann 

2.  Bulbosus.  Meadows  of  France  and  England. 
Peren. 

3.  Pratensis.     Meadows  ofEurope,     Peren. 

4.  Ca/iennis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Antarcticus.     Straits  of  Magellan. 

6.  Agrestis.     South  ofEurope.     Percn. 

7.  Geniculatus.     Muddy  parts  of  Europe.   Peren. 

8.  Echinalus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*9.  Alfiinus.     Scotland.     Peren.      \  Smith's  Eng, 
•10.  Eulvus.     England.     Peren.       3      ^°'' 
*11.   Subaristatus.     Canada.     [Michaux.) 
»12.    Utriculata.     See  Phalaris. 
•13.    Ventricosa.     France. 
\   128.  Phleum.     Co/.  2-valvis,  sessilis,  linearis,  trun- 
catus,  apice  bicuspidato.     Cor.  inclusa. 

1.  Pratense.     Meadows  of  Europe.      Peren. 

2.  Al/iimtm  The  Alps  of  Lapland  and  Switzer- 
land, See.      Peren. 

3.  Gerardi.  Top  of  the  Alps  of  Carniola,  Styria, 
Italy,  and  France,  and  on  the  Pyrenees. 
Pereii. 

4.  A'odosum.  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany.      Percn. 

*5.  Asperiun,  Plialaris.  Ffnrfe  of  Willd. 
*6.  De7itattnn,  Phularis  Ventatiim  of  Willd. 
Smith  gives  a  new  species  oi  Paniculatum.  which 
is  the  same  as  tlie  Phalaris  As/iera  of  Willd. 
I   125.  Phalaris.     Cal.  2-valvis,   carinatus,  longitu- 
dine  aequalis,  corollam  inclndens. 

1.  Canariensis.     Canary  Islands.     Ann. 

2.  Aguatica.     Tiber,  Egypt-     Ann. 

3.  Cajien.iis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

4.  Bulbosa.  \  variety  of  species  14.  Spain 
and  the  East.     Peren. 
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8. 
9. 

10. 

n. 


•15. 
•16. 

Mr. 


5.  .Yodota.     South  of  Europe. 

6.  Dentata,  Fliteum  Dent,  of  Persoon.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Ann. 

7.  Phleoides,  the    Phktim   Fhalarin  of  Persoon. 
Europe,     Ann. 

Arenaria.     Sandy  parts  of  Europe.     Ann. 

Aifiera.  England,  France,  Italy,  Sicily. 
Ann. 

Utriculata,  the  Alofiecurua  Utrkulata  of  Per- 
soon.    Italy,  England.     Ann. 

Faradoxa.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

12.  His/iida.     Japan. 

*  1 3.  Arundinacea,  tlie  Arundo  Colorala  of  Willd. 
*14.   Haliva.     Italy  and  the  East. 

Tuberosa.     Spain.     {CavayiillesJ) 
Al/iina.  Alps.     (Willd.  JV.  Act.  Berol.  3.) 
Cruca/ormis,  {Cynosurus  Cruciformis  of  Will- 
denow. 
*18.    Vilhsa.     Carolina.     {Michaux,  43.) 
126.   Paspalum.       Cal.    2-valvis,   orbiculatus.       Cor. 
ejusdem  magnitudinis.     Stigmata  penicilliformia. 

1.  Disseclum.     Warmer  parts  of  America.    Ann. 

2.  Scrobiculatum.     East  Indies.     Peren, 

3.  ViUosum.     Japan,  near  Nagasaki. 

4.  Virgatiim.     Jamaica.     Feren. 

5.  Fankulatum-     Jamaica.     Ann. 

6.  Stoloniftrum.     Peru.     Feren. 
Refifns.     Surinam.      Feren. 
Hlrsuium.     China. 
Kara.     India. 

Longifloru7n.     Sides  of  fields,  Malabar. 
Disiichum.     Damp  grassy  places  in  Jamaica. 
Bien. 

Conjugatum.     Jamaica  and  Surinam. 
Vagivatum.     Jamaica. 

14.  Filifurme.     Jamaica. 

13.  Decumbens.     Jamaica. 

*16.  Floridanum.    Florida  and  Georgia.  ?  M/c/jaux. 
*17.  Flicatnm.  3  '•  P-  ■*■*• 

*18.  Strictum.     Antilles,  and  St  Domingo. 
*19.  Folystachyum.     (Like  species  2.)     New  Hol- 
land. 
*20.  Orbkulare.     New  Holland. 
»21.  Pubescens.     New  Holland. 
»22.  Liitorale.     New  Holland. 
Species  19 — 22,  see  Brown's  Proc/romi/s,  p.  188. 
4130.  Milium.  Ca/.  2-valvis,   uniflorus  :  valvulis  sub- 
sequalibus.     Corolla    brevissima.      Stigmata    peni- 
cilliformia. 

1.  Cafiense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Punctatum.     Moist  grassy  pans  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Lcndigerum.    New  Holland,  Montpellier,  and 
Portugal.      Ann. 

4.  Com/iressum.      Jamaica    and    West 
Feren. 

5.  Digitatum.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

6.  Faniceum.     Jamaica. 

7.  Effusum.     Shady  groves  of  Europe. 

8.  Confertum.     Woods  of  Switzerland. 
Globosum.     Japan. 
Paradoxum.     South  of  France   and   Carniola. 

Ann. 

ViUosum.     Jamaica.     Ann. 
RamosuDi.     East  Indies. 

A'igricans.  Pillao  and  Cuchero.  {Flor.  Feruv.) 
Ciimcinum.     Malabar  and  Jamaica.    Ann. 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
U. 

12. 
13. 


Indies. 


Feren. 
Feren. 


9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
M3. 
•14. 


Vol  IV  Part  I. 


•15.  Carulcacens.      Fissures    of  rocks    in    Mount 

Atlas,  and  near  St  Cruz.     [Den/ont.) 
According  to  Mr  Brown,  Species  2  ought  to  form  a 
new  genus.     Frodruunis,  p.  188. 
tl31.  Agrostis.     Cal.    2-valvis,    uniflorus,    corolla, 
paulo  minor.     Stigmata  longiiudinaliter  hispida. 

1.  Spica    Venti.   JLurope,    among    the    growing 
corns.     Ann. 

2.  Interrufua.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Car- 
niola, Germany.  Ann. 

3.  Sfiicefortiiis.     Tenerifie. 

4.  Hirsuta.     Teneriffe. 

5.  Panicea.  England,  damp  parts  of  France. 
Ann. 

6.  Miliacea.  Spain,  Siberia,  Montpellier.  Feren. 

7.  Tenuijlora.     North  America.     Feren. 

8.  Bromoides.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

9.  Arundinacea.     Europe.     Peren. 

10.  Calamogrostis.  Switzerland,  mountains  near 
Verona,  Germany.     Feren. 

11.  Serotina.     Near  Verona. 

12.  Rubra.     England  and  Sweden. 

13.  Slricta.     North  America. 

14.  Ovata.  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and  Vau 
Diemen's  Island. 

15.  Matrella.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  See  new 
genus  Matrella. 

16.  Canina.     Europe  in  moist  pastures.     Feren. 

17.  Al/iina.  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  Carniola,  and  Saxony.     Ann. 

18.  Ru/iestris.  Rocky  parts  of  Switzerland,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Italy.     Ann. 

19.  Com/iressa.     Germany. 

20.  Vinealis.  Fields  and  hills  of  Germany,  and  at 
the  banks  of  rivers.     Feren. 

21.  Slolonifera.    Europe. 

22.  Ca/iillaris.     Mountains  in  Lapland.     Ann. 

23.  Hisfiida,  or  Vttlgaris.  Meadows  of  Europe. 
Feren. 

24.  Scabra.     North  America. 

25.  Anomala.  Near  Hudson's  Bay.  See  new  ge- 
nus Trichodium.     Feren. 

26.  Diandra.     India. 

27.  Sylvatica,  a  variety  of  Hispida  [Persoon^. 
■Woods  of  England  and  the  Palatinate. 

28.  Alba.     Marshes  of  Europe.     Peren. 

29.  Fumila,  a  v?ir'icly  of  Hispida,  (^Persoon).  Swe- 
den, Iceland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  Fe- 
ren. 

30.  Ciliata.     Japan. 

31.  Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

32.  Tremula.     Groves  of  India.     Peren. 

33.  Minima.  Germany  and  France.  See  the  new 
genus  Sturmia. 

34.  Firginica.  Virginia  and  Jamaica  on  the  clayey 
shores.     Feren. 

35.  Pungens.  Sea  coasts  of  Spain,  south  of  France, 
north  of  Africa,  and  the  East.     Feren. 

36.  apicata.     Sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.     Feren. 

37.  Mexicana.     Warm  parts  of  .\mcrica. 

38.  Veniciilata.     S.  of  France  in  wet  salt  places. 

39.  Coromandetina.  Dry  hard  soils  of  Malabar  and 
Arabia. 

40.  Tenacissima.     East  Indies.      Peren. 

41.  Fur/iurascens.     Jamaica. 

42.  Jndica.  Moist  places  in  the  West  Indies.  Ann. 
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43.  Procera.  Wet  grassy  parts  of  Malabar. 

44.  Linearis.     India,  sides  of  the  liigli  ways  in  the 
rainy  season. 

45.  Lenta.     India. 

46.  StcUata.     Island  of  St  Helena. 

*47.  Littoralis.       England.       Peren.")         Smith's 

*48.  Setacea.     Britain.     Peren.  ^  Pi"''.  Brit. 

*49.  Parvijlora.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

•50.  Criniia.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Isl. 

■•51.  Sciurea.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Isl. 

*52.  Para.     New  Holland. 

*53.  Quadrisela.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

*S4.   Cijlindricu.     New  Holland. 

•55.  JSIoniana.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

•56.  Lobata.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

•57.  Billardicri.     New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island. 

"58.  JEmiila.     New  Holland  and  Van  Diem.  Isl. 

*59.  Plibeia.     New  Holland. 

'60.  Decijiiens.     New  Holland. 

*61.   Pijramidata.     South  America. 

*62.  Barbata.     South  America. 

*53.  Maritima.     Narbonne.     Shrub. 

Species  51  is  the  Anthoxanthum  Crinitum  of  Will- 
denow ;  species  54  is  the  Avena  Quadrisela  of 
Labillardiere  ;  and  species  58  is  the  Avena  Pitt- 
yb/vjz/s  of  the  same  naturalist.  See  Brown's /"'o- 
dromus,  172,  for  the  species  49 — 50;  and  La- 
marck, P/ustr.  for  those  from  61 — 63. 
^137.  Dactylis.    C\i/.  2-valvis,  compressus ;    allera 

valvula  niajore  carinata. 

1.  Ci/nosuroidfs.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Striata.      Shores   of   England    and    Portugal. 
Peren. 

3.  Ces/iitosa.     New  Year's  Day  Islands.     Peren, 

4.  Glomerata.     Europe.     Pere?i. 

5.  Littoralis.     South  of  France,  Spain,  lake  of 
Sisara,  at  Tunis.     Peren. 

6.  Levis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Villosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Serrata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Citiaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Hisfiida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Geniculata.     Java. 

12.  Bre-vifolia.      Malabar.     Peren. 

\5.  Lago/ioides.      Fields  of  Malabar.     Peren- 
14.  Punffens.     Near  Mascar  in  Barbary. 

*I5.  Patens.     North  America.     Peren. 

»16.  S/iieata.     Malabar.     {WiM.  .AT  Act   Berol.  3.) 

*\7.  Refiens.     Coast  of  ihe  Desert  in  Africa. 
tl41.  Stipa.      Cal.  2-valvis,   uniflorus.     Cor.   valvula 

exteriore  terminali,  basi  anirulata. 

1.  Pennata.     England,  Austria,  France, Sweden, 
Germany.     Peren. 

2.  Juncea.     Switzerland  and  France.     Bien, 

3.  Cafiillaia.     Germany  and  France.     Peren. 

4.  Aristella.     Montpellier.      Peren. 

3.  Palcacea.     Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Guinea. 

6.  Tenacissima.     Sandy  hills  of  Spain. 

7.  Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

8.  Sfiicata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

9.  Bicolor.     Brazil,  Monte  Video. 

10.  Avejiacea.     Virginia. 

11.  Membranacea.     Spain. 

•12.  Mollis.     Nuw  South  Wales. 

*13.  Semibarbata.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

"M.  Pubesctns.    New  South  Wale^. 


*15.  Setacea.     New  South    Wales,  and  Vah  Die- 
men's  Island. 
*16.  Elegantissima.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 
*17.  Ftavesccns.  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 
*18.   Com/iressa,     New  Holland. 
*19.  Micrant/ia.     New  South  Wales. 
»20.  Barbata.     Hills  of  Barbary.     {Des/ont.) 
*21.  Humilis.     South  America.     {Cavandles.) 
*22.   Tortilis.     Barbary.     Ann.     {Desfoiit.) 
*23.  Juncea.     Barbary.     Peren.      [Des/ont.) 
*24.  Eminens.     Me.Kico.      [Cavanilles.) 
*25.    Firginica.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  {Michaux.) 
*26.   Sibirica,  the  Avena  Sibirica  of  Linn. 
*27.  Parvijlora.     Barbary.     {Desfont ) 
See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  174.  ;  Labillard.    JVov.  Hoi. 
i.  p.  24. ;  and  Cavanilks,  Icones,  &c.  p.  42. 
143.  Lagurus.     Cal.    2-valvis  :    arista   villosa.     Cor. 
petalo  exteriore  arisiis  2  terminalibus  :  tertia  dor- 
sali  retorta. 

1.  Ovatus.     Guernsey,  Italy,  France,  Sicily,  Por- 
tugal.    Ann. 
123.  Saccharum.     Cat.  2-valvis   lanugine  longa  in- 
volucratus.     Cor.  2-vaivis. 

1.  Teneriff£.     Tencriffe. 

2.  S/iontaneum.     Watery  parts  of  Malabar.    Pe- 
ren. 

3.  Ja/ionicitm.     Japan.     Peren. 

4.  Officinarum.    India,  in  inundated  parts.    Per. 

5.  Pulystachxjon.     Island  of  St  Christophers, 

6.  Arundinaceum.     Tranquebar.     Peren. 

7.  Benghulense.     Bengal. 

8.  Re/iens.     Guinea.     Peren. 

9.  Ravenna.     Italy. 

10.  Cijlindricum.      Montpellier,     Sicily,      Candia, 
Smyrna,  Africa,  and  India.     Peren. 

11.  Tliiinbergii.     East  Indies. 

*12.  Irritans.    New  Holland.  ?  Brown's  P/'Of/ro7«K^, 
*13.  Fulvum.    New  Holland.  5  p.  203. 

See  the  new  genera  Imperata  and  Erianthus. 
121.  MuHi.ENBEROiA.  Cul.  1 -valvis  minuius  lateralis. 
Cor.  2valvis. 

\.  Diffusa.     Kentucky,  in  N.  Amer.     Peren. 
*2.  Aristata.     Georgia  and  Carolina.    Peren. 

123.  Perotis.     Cal.  nullus.     Cor.  bivalvis  :  valvulse 
sequales  aristatae  lanut^ine  involucrata. 

1.  J-^atifoliu.     Stony  parts  of  India.     Ann. 

2.  Poli/stac/ii/a.      India. 
*3.  Para.     New  Holland. 

Species  1.  is  the  same  as  the  Anthoxanthum  Indiciiiii 
of  Willdenow.  See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  172. 

124,  Leersia.   Cal  0.  Corolla  2-valvis,  clausa. 

1.  Orijzoides    Marshy    parts  of   Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  Italy,. and  Persia.     Peren. 

2.  firginica.     North  America.     Peren. 

3.  iMonandra.     Groves  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Hexandra.  Watery  parts  of  Jamaica. 

*5.  Lenticularis.     North  America.     {Michaux.) 
*6.  Australis.     New  Holland. 

Sect.  II.     Flowers  scattered,  two  in  each  Calyx, 

1 132.  AiRA.    Cal.   2-valvis,   2-florus.  FloscuU  absque 
interjecto  rudimento. 

1.  Arundinacea.     In  the  East. 

2.  Minuta.     Spain.     Ann. 

3.,  Aquatica.    Europe,  in  yvet  pastures.    Perert,,. 
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4.  Involucrata.     Barren  hills  of  Spalu.    ^nti. 

5.  Pubescem.     Sea  sands  of  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  unci  N.  Africa.    Jnn. 

e.  Subs/iicaia.     Switzerland,   and  mountains    of 
Lapland.     Peren, 

7.  Cesliitota.  Cultivated  and  fertile  meadows   of 
Europe.  • 

8.  Plexuosa.     Stony  and  rocky  parts  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

9.  Montana.    European  Alps.     Peren. 

10.  Alliina.    Mountains  of  Lapland,  Germany. 

11.  Antarctica.    New  Zealand. 

12.  Canescens.     In   Denmark,  and    south  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

13.  Citinensis.    China. 

14.  Precox.*   Sandy   and  inundated  fields  in  the 
souui  ol  Europe.     Ann. 

15.  Caryojiliyllmi.    England,  Germany,  and  France. 
Ann. 

16.  Setacea. 

*17.  Aruiala.    England.    Peren. 

•18.   Cerutca. 

*19.  Melicoidcs.    Canada.  ")     See    Michaux, 

•20.   Obtusata.     Carolina.  VFlor.   Bor.  Ame. 

•21.  Ambiffiia.    Lake  Mistassins.J  p.  62. 

Species  17.  is  the  Poa  Aristata  ot  VVilldenow.  See 
Smitli's  Flor.  Briian.  i.  p.  83.  "  Airae  genus," 
says  Mr  Brown,  "mere  ariificiale  est,  plantas 
complectens  ad  genera  tria  vel  quatuor  diversa 
accedentes  scu  omnino  pertinentes,  vix  ullas  ta- 
men  charactere  Eriachnes  respondentes."  J^ro- 
dromus,  p.  183. 
4  153.  Mehca.     Cal.  2-valvi3,  2-florus.    Rudimentum 

flores  inter  flosculos. 

1.  Citiata.    Barren  hills  in  Europe.    Peren. 

2.  Gigantea.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Geniculata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Decumbena.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Racemosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  A'u'ans.    In  the  rocks  of  the  cold  parts  of  Eu-r 
rope.     Peren. 

7.  Uniflora.    Shady  groves  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Sweden  and  France.    Peren. 

8.  Ramosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

9.  Ca/iensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Minuta.     Italy. 

11.  Ceriilea.    Wet  pastures  of  Europe.    Peren. 

12.  Pajiilionacea.    Brazil. 

13.  AltiMima.      Hungary,   Siberia,    and    Canada. 
Peren. 

*14.  Seiircea.    France,  near  Beaucaire. 

•15.  As/iera.    Fissures  of  rocks  in  Mount  Atlas. 

*16.  Pyramidalis.     Barbary,  and  S.  of  Europe. 

•17.  Laxiflora.    Chili.    Cavanilles, /con.) 

*18.   Glabra.    Virginia  and  Florida.     {J^Iichaux^ 

•19.  Aurantiaca.      Monte   Video    South   America. 

{JCaxmnHles!) 
•20.    Violacea.    Chili.     {CavaniUes.) 
•21.  Rigida.    Monte  Video.     {^Cavanilles^ 

Sect.  III.     Flowers    scattered.,     and    many    in   each 
Calyx. 

136.  Uniola.     Cal.  multivalvis.    Sfiicula  ovata  cari- 
nata. 

1.  Paniculata.    Carolina. 
■2.  Mucronata.    India. 


3.  Sjiicata.    Coasts  of  North  America. 
*4.  Latifolia.    Alleghany  Mountains,    {jyiichaux.) 
^   135.  BnizA.      Cal.    2-valvis,     muititlorus.      S/iicula 
disticha  valvulis   cordatis,  obtusis :    interiore   mi- 
nuta. 

1.  Minor.    Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany.    Ann. 

2.  Virens.    In  the  East,  and  Spain.    Arm. 

3.  Media.    In  the  dry  meadows  of  Europe.    Pe- 
ren. 

4.  Geniculata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Ca/iensis.  See  Poa,  species  92.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

6.  Maxima.  Italy,  Portugal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  India.    Ann. 

7.  Eragrostis.     See  Poa,   species   93.    South   of 
Europe.    Ann. 

»8.    Canadensis.     Canada.     {^Michaux.) 
*9.  Krccta.    Monte  Video.     {Lamarck.) 
•10.  Rubra.     India.     {Lamarck.) 
\   124.  Poa.   C«/.  2-vaIvis,  muUiflorus.    Sjiicula  ov&tdi'. 
valvulis  margine  scariosis  acutiusculis. 

1.  Ayuatica.     Banks  of  rivers  in  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Al/sina.    Mountains  of  Lapland   and   Switzer- 
land.    Peren. 

5.  Laxa.     Alps  of  Switzerland,  Bohemia,  and 
Silesia.    Peren. 

4.  Bijlora.    India. 

5.  Hiria.    Japan. 

6.  Tri-vialis.    Europe,  in  pastures.    Peren. 

7.  Angustifolia.     Europe      Ptren. 

8.  Pratensis.    Meadows  of  Europe.    Peren, 

9.  Ferruginea.    Japan. 

10.  Cilianensis      India. 

11.  A'ervata.    North  America. 

12.  Trincrvata.  Woods  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Si- 
lesia, and  the  Palatinate.     Peren. 

13.  Sudctica.  In  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  marshes 
of  Hanover.    Peren. 

14.  Rubens.    Lower  Hesse.     Peren. 

15.  Ance/is.    New  Zealand. 

16.  Annua.    Europe,  on  the  road  sides.    Ann. 

17.  Flava.    Virginia. 

IS.  Barbata.     Japan.     Ann. 

19.  Pilosa.    Italy  and  Carniola. 

20.  Palustris.  Humid  places  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Germany. 

21.  Glutinosa.    Jamaica. 

22.  Prolifera.    Caribbee  Islands. 

23.  Amabilis.    India. 

24.  Eragrostis.  Switzerland  and  Italy  upon  wall^ 
in  Siberia. 

25.  Badensis,  ov  Thcrmalis  of  Persoon.  On  ro.ks 
near  ihe  warm  springs  of  Baden,  and  at  Mans- 
feld.     Peren. 

26.  Cynosuroides.     Dry  parts  of  India  and  E^ypt. 

27.  Unioloides.    India. 

28.  Racemosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Cyficroides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

30.  Verticillata.    In  Spain.     Ann. 

31.  Abyssinica.    Abyssinia-     Ann. 

32.  Ca/tillaris.    Virginia,  Canada,  Jamaica.    Ani^. 

33.  Jafionica.    Japan. 

34.  Malabarica.    Sandy  parts  of  India. 

35.  Chinensis.     India. 

36.  Punctata.    Malabar. 

37.  A'utans.    Sides  of  fields  in  Indhl. 

38.  Tenella.    India.    Ann. 
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;^)9.  Maritima.  Coasts  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Denmark.    Pcren. 

40.  Kigida.  Dry  places  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany.     Aim. 

41.  S/iinosa,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 

42.  Com/ii\sfia.  Europe  and  North  America,  on 
the  walls  of  houses,  kc.     Peren. 

43.  Sarmentosu.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Percn. 

44.  Striata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Virginia. 
Pcren. 

45.  Amboinensis.    India. 

46.  Viscosa.     Malabar.     Peren. 

47.  JN'emoralia.  Europe,  at  the  foot  of  mountains. 
Peren. 

48.  Contracta.     India. 

49.  Pilifurmis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

50.  Btitbosa.  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
in  the  East,  and  Sweden.     Peren. 

5\.  Disticha.  On  the  Alps  of  Carinthia,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.    Pcren. 

52.  Bifaria.     East  Iridies. 

53.  Bromoide.i.     Lima  ? 

54.  S/iicaCa.     Portugal. 

55.  Distans.    Austria.     Peren. 

56.  Divaricata.    Montpellier.     Ann. 

57.  Cristata.  See  the  new  genus  Koelehia.  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  dry 
places.     Peren. 

58.  Peruviana.    Peru.     Ann. 

59.  Glomcrata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

60.  Ciliaria.    Jamaica.     Ann. 

61.  Plmnosa.    India. 

*62.  Procumbens.     Britain.     Ann. 
*63.  Flexuosa.     Scotland.     Peren. 
*64.    Ccssia.     Scotland.     Peren. 
*6S.  Humilis.    Britain.     Peren. 
^de.  Glauca.     Britain.     Peren. 
*67.  Austratis.     New   South  Wales  and  Van   Die- 
men's   Island. 
»68.  Levi.'!.    Van  Diemen's  Island. 
»69.  Plebeia.    New  South  Wales. 
*70.   Affinis.    New  South  Wales. 
*71.   Sa.vicola.    Van  Diemen's  Island. 
*72.  Polymorji/ia.     New  Holland. 
*73.  Interru/ita.     New  Holland. 
*74.  Diandra.     New  South  Wales. 
*75.   Concinna.    New  South  Wales. 
*76.  Le/itostac/iya.    New  South  Wales. 
*77.  Parviflora.    New  South  Wales. 
*78.   Sienostachya.    New  Holland. 
*79.  Pellucida.    New  Holland. 
*80.  Elegans.    New  Holland. 
*81.  Pubencens.    New  Holland. 
*82.  Dcci/iiens.    New  Holland. 
»83.  Imbecilla.    New  Holland. 
*84.   Tcnclla.    New  Holland. 
"85.   Aborliva.     New  Holland. 
•86.  Dislicliofihylla.    Van  Diemen's  Island. 
"87.  Digiltita.    New  Holland. 
*88.   Doniingensis.     St  Domingo. 
*89.    Vari'\gala.    Dauphiny. 
"90.  Huclrofihihi.     Watery  places. 
*9l.  n'ebilis     France.    {ThmU.  Flor.  Par.) 
*92.  Lineata.    North  America.    {^Michazi.x^ 
•93.   Brizoides,{Briza  Ca/tcnsis,  VVilldenow.) 
*94.  Mcgastac/iya,  [Briza  Eragrostis,  Linn.) 
*95.  Atrovirena.    Lacalle  in  Atlas.    Peren. 


*96.  Hyfmoiden.    South  America. 
*97.  Asjiera.     [Lamarck.) 
*98.   Tremula.    Senegal.     {Lamarck.) 
*99.  Aladagascariensi.i.      Madagascar.     (Lamarck^ 
*100.   Subsecunda      China.     [Lamarck.) 
*101.  Pcctinacea.    North  America.    [Michaux.) 
*102.  jilegana.    Porto  Rico.     [Lamarck.) 
♦103.  lic/itans.    North  America.     [Micliaux.) 
"104.  Hirsuta.      South  Carolina.    [Micliaux.) 
*105.  Panicea.    India. 

*106.   Sicula,  [Triticum  Unioloides  of  Willd.) 
*107.  Lo/iacea     Britain. 

*108.  Subverticitlaia,  [Triticum  Maritimnm,  Linn  ) 
See  Brown's /"rorfrowiUi,  p.  179,  180,  181. 
Dr  Smith  gives  two  other  species,  viz.  /•'tuitans  and 
Deciimbens,  both  of  which   arc  yiven  by  Wilkle- 
now  under  tiie  genus  Festuca  with   the   same 
specific  names.     See  Glyceria. 
Species  40,  62,  106,  107,  according  to  Persoon,  be- 
long neither  to  Triticum  nor  to  Poa,  but  proba- 
bly to  a  distinct  genus.     Synofi.ns,  p.  92. 
\   139.  Festuca.  C«/.  2-valvis.     'S7;/f«/«  obloiiga  tcrc- 
tiuscula,  glumis  acuniinatis. 

1.  Bromoides.    England  and  France.    Ann. 

2.  Tcnclla.    North  America.     Ann. 

3.  Ovina.    Mountains  of  Scotland,  Lapland  and 
Switzerland.     Peren. 

4.  Rubra.     Barren  parts  of  Europe.     Pcren. 

5.  Puiiiila,ov  Tcna  of  Persoon.     Alps  of  Switzer- 
land, Styria,  and  Dauphiny.    Pcren. 

6.  AmetliyHtina.     Italy,    France,    England,     and 
Switzerland.     Percn 

7.  Rcfiiatrix.     Arabia  and  Palestine.     Percn. 

8.  Heterojihylla.    Mountains  of  Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland.   Peren. 

9.  Duriuscula.     Dry  meadows  of  Europe.     Pc- 
ren. 

10.  Dumetorum.    Spain  and  Denmark.    Peren. 

11.  Myurus.    England,   Italy,  Barbary,   Germany, 
Switzerland.    Ann. 

12.  Sciuroides.    Fields  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg 
and  Bremen.    Ann. 

13.  Uniglumis.    Shores  of  England.     Ann. 

14.  S/iadicea.    Meadows  and  high  pastures  of  Swit- 
zerland, France,  and  Italy.     Peren. 

15.  Scabra.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Pusca.    Palestine. 

17.  Decianbcns.    Europe,  in  barren  pastures.   Pc- 
ren. 

18.  Paucijlora.    Japan. 

19.  Elatior.     Meadows  of  Europe.    Peren. 

20.  Fluitans.  See  Glyceria.  Ditches  and  marsh- 
es of  Europe.     Percn. 

21.  Loliacea.    Meadows  of  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.     Pcren. 

22.  Cristaia.    Barren  hills  of  Portugal.    .4nn. 

23.  Misera.    Japan. 

24.  Inciica.    East  Indies. 

25.  Calycina.    Spain.     Ann. 

26.  Pnngens.     Arabia.     Percn. 
*27.  Pratcnsis.    Britain.     Peren. 
*28.  Plebeia.    Van  Diemen's  Island. 
*29.  Liltoralin.    New  South  Wales. 
*30.    Vivi/iara.    Britain.     Peren. 
*31.   Gigantia.    Britain.     Percn. 
»32.   Calamaria.    Scotland.    Peren. 

*33.  Monoatachya.     La  Calle  in  Atlas.    [Da/ont.) 
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*34.   C'ynosuroUUs.  Near  Cassani.     {^Di'sjhnt.')  jlnn. 

*35.  MatfcUariica.     Straits  of  Magelluii.     (Lam.) 

*36.   Cajiitlata.     (Lamarclc.) 

*o7.   Tcniafolia.    Uarreu  giountls. 

»38.   Glauca.    SouUi  of  Euiopc.     (Lamarck.) 

•39.   Cinerea.    South  of  France.    (Viilars,   I)i-l/iA.) 

•40.  ./iloficcurus.    Nc;u'  Tingklcm  in  Morocco. 

•41.   Ciliata.     River    Douro  in   Portugal,    and    tiie 

south  of  Friincc. 
•42.  HalUri.    Uauijiiiny. 
•43.  Alontanrj.     Mount  Fisano.     (Savi,  Pis.) 
»44.  Siipoides.    Majorca,  and  near  Mascar.    {Des- 

J'on  lainc.) 
•45.  Cxrtiiesccns,    Algiers.     (Dctfont.) 
•46.  PoxformiH.    Fiance.     (T/iuiil.) 
•47.  Poeuidcs.    R.  Sc  Lawrence.     (Michaux.) 
•48.  Poiyslachya.    North   .\fiierica.     (Michaux.) 
•49.  Phalaruidtn.     Suuili  uf  France.     (Lamarck.) 
Species  30.  is  given  by  WiUaenovv  as   a  viviparous 
variety  of  Ovina,  species  31.  as  a  species  of  Bro- 
Mus,  and  species  32.  as  a  species  of  Poa.    See 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.   178.;  and   Smith's  Plor. 
Brit.  i.  p.  114. 
I  140.  Bromi;s.     Cat.  2-valvus.    S/iicuki  oblonga,  te- 
res, disticna ;  arista  infra  apicem. 

1.  Secalinus.    Sandy  parts  of  Europe.    Ann. 

2.  Mutljjlfjrus.     Among    the    growing   corns   of 
Europe.     A7in. 

3.  Mollis.     Dry   parts  in   the   south  of  Europe. 
Percn 

4.  Peclinarus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Lanceolaius.    Dry  parts  about  tlie  Caspian  Sea, 
jinn. 

6.  Al'jfieciirus.    Barbary  and  Spain. 

7.  Squarrosus.      France,   Switzerland,    Siberia. 
Ann. 

8.  Jajxonicus .     Japan.     Ann. 

9.  Bijidus.    Japan. 

10.  Purgana.     Canada.     Peren- 

11.  Calhariicus.    Lima.     Peren. 

12.  Inermi.i.    Germany  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

13.  As/ier.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
Percn. 

14.  Littoreus.  Sweden,  Poraerania,  Switzerland, 
and  Siberia.     Peren. 

15.  Ciliatus.    Canada.     Percn. 

16.  Sierilis,  Southern  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
field,  woods,  and  sides  of  roads. 

17.  Arvensis.  Europe,  in  ploughed  grounds.  Ann. 
18    Genicutatus.     Portugal.     Ann. 

19.  Tectorum.  Dry  hills  and  roofs  of  houses  in 
Europe.     Bien. 

20.  Giganteus.  Europe,  in  damp,  shady  places, 
and  in  hills  and  woods.     Peren. 

21.  Rubens.     Spain.     .Itm, 

22.  Scufiarius.     Spain 

23.  Rigens      Portugal. 

24.  Raccmosus.     England. 

25.  Triflorus.     Woods  of  Denmark  and  Germany 

26.  Madrilensis.     In  Spain  and  England.     Ann. 
26.   Rigidus.    Spain      Ann. 

28.  Ramosus,  or  Retusa  of  Pcrsoon.  In  the  East, 
on  sandy  and  stony  coasts  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  Barbary.     Piren. 

29.  Gracilis.    Woody  shades  of  Europe.    Peren, 


iit/tij'ji  iitin       v^ajjc  ui  v/uuu  ixupc. 
4rislidoides      C.  of  Good    Hope  ")        See   the 
Triseta.     Cape   of    Good    Hopi    viicw    genus 
Pallida.     Cape    of  Good    Hope  J  Trisetu.m. 


30.  Pinnaius.    High  woody  mountains  of  Europe. 
Ptren. 

31.  Crialatiis.     Siberia  and  Tartary.     Percn. 

52.  DialaclnjOH.    South  of  Europe,  and  the  East. 
Ann. 

33.  Slifioides.     Majorca.     Attn. 

34.  Ercctus.     England.     Peren. 
•35.  Australia.    New  South  Wales. 
•36.  Arenarius.     New  Holland. 

•37.   Canadensis.     Canada.     (Mic/iaux.) 

•38.  Macrostachya.     Near  Tlcmsen  in  Atlas.  Ann. 

•39.   Turgidus.     (Lamarck.) 

*40.   Hi mf  I  lex 

*41.    Verticillatua.     Arragon.     (Cavanilles.) 

*42.  Pullens.     Manilla.     {Cavanilles.) 

*43.  LongifoUus.     Barbary. 

The   Madrilensis  and    Gracillis  of  Willdenow,  are 

called  by  Smith  Diandrus   and    Sylvaticua.     See 

Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  178. 
|142    AvENA    Co/  2-valvis,  multiflorus  :  arista  dorsali 
contorta. 

1     Sibirica     Siberia.     Peren. 

2.  Klalior.    Sea  coas  s  ol  Europe.    Peren. 

3.  Stifiiformia      Cape  of  Cooa  Hope. 
4    Arislidoidea      C.  of  Good    Hope 

5.  7; 

6.  Pa 

7  Pcnnsylvanica.     Pennsylvania.     Ann 

8  Litflingiana.       Spain.       See   the    new   genus 
Trisetum.     Ann. 

9.  Brevis.     Duchy  of  Bremen     Ann. 

10  Alba.    Tunis. 

11  Scrigosa      Growing  corns  in  Euiopc.     Ann. 

12.  Oricnralis       Ann. 

13.  Sativa.     Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  near 
Chili      Ann. 

14.  Porskalei.     Egypt. 

15.  Al'uda.      Ann. 

16.  Fatua.      Europ(  .     Ann 

17    Elefihaniina.     C  pi:  ol  Good  Hope. 

18.  Sesi/uitertia.     Swiizerland,  Austria,  Carniola, 
Germany. 

19.  Lutea.     Island  of  Martinique. 

20.  Tenuis.     Sides  of  dry  hills  in  Germany.     Ann. 
21    Pubescens.     Meadows   of   Germany,   Siberia, 

England,  and  France. 

22.  Sierilis.     Spain.     Arm. 

23.  Flavescens.  See  new  genus  Triseti'm.    Ger- 
many, England  and  France.     Peren. 

24.  Lu/tulina.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Purjiurea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Arclarcla      Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

27.  Fragilis.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Ann. 
28    Hisftida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Pralensis.     Meadows  of  Euiope.     Ptren. 

30.  Versicolor.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Savoy,  and  Daupliiny.     Peren 

31.  Disticlw/ihylla.     Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Dauphiny.     Peren 

32.  Filijfhrmis      New  Zealand. 

33.  Sfiicaia,  or  Glumosa   of  Persoon.     Pennsylva- 
nia, Carolina,  and  Dauphiny      Peren 

34.  Bromoides.    Montpellicr  and  Switzerland. 
•35.  A^en'osa.    New  South  Wales. 

•36.  Bvlbosa.     (Willd.  .V.  .4ct,  Bcrol.  v.  2.) 
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*57.  Semjicn'inns.    Dauphiny.    [Villars.) 
•38.  Fallens.     Portugal.     (Link,  Bo!.  Journ.) 
•39.  Sftacea.     Mountains  of"  Switzeiland,  Italy,  and 

France. 
•40.  Odorata.    South  of  Europe. 
*41.  Rcdolcns.     Terra  del  Fuego. 
•42.  Palustris.     Georgia  and  Carolina.  {^Michaux.) 
*43.  Pumila.     Barbary.     (^Dc. ifo.it.') 
*44.  Mollis.     Canada.     {Mic/iaux.) 
*45.  Striata.     Mountains    between   Hudson's   Bay 

and  Canada.     (Michaux.) 
*46.    Calycina.     Dauphiny.     .inn.     (I'illars.) 
Species  35.  is  scarcely  a  genuine  species  of  Avena, 

and    approaches    to    the    genus   Bromus.      Sec 

Brown's  Prodroirius,  p.  178. 
^144.  Ahundo.     Cut.  2-vulvis.     7'Yo«f;;/j  congesti,  la- 
na  cincti. 

1.  Boriax.       Warm    hills    of  Spain,    Provence, 
Switzerland,  Carniola,  and  in  Siberia.     I'cren. 

2.  I'/iragmitee.     (See    Arundo,   among  the  new 
genera.)  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Europe.   Pereri, 

3.  Biforia.     On  the  borders  of  stagnant  waters 
and  ditches  in  the  East  Indies. 

4.  Benghatensis.     Bengal. 

5.  Tenax.     Dry  parts  in   the   neighbourhood  of 
Tunis.     Percn. 

6.  Karka.      East  Indies.      See   the   new  genus 
Trichoon. 

7.  Conspictia.     New  Zealand. 

8.  Epigejos.     Dry  hills  of  Europe.     Pcren. 

9.  Calamagrostis.      Grassy  marshes  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

10.  Colorata.     Damp  places  and  lakes  of  Europe. 
Pcren. 

11.  Arenaria.     Sandy  shores  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

*12.  Maiiritanica.     Algiers.     Peren.      [Dexfont.') 
*13.  Pcstucoides.    Hills  of  Barbary.    Percn.    (ZJes- 

fom.) 
*14.   Hugittata.     Guiana  and  St.  Domingo. 
*15.   Stricta.    Near  Mecklenburgh. 
»16.  BicoUr.     Near  La  Calle.     Peren.     (De.if.) 
145.  Pappophorum.      Cal.    2-valvis,     2-florus.     Cor. 
2-vaivis  multiaristata. 

1.  Jlo/ifcnruideiim.    Ditches  of  the  island  of  Spa- 
nish Town  America.    Peren. 
*2.  J\/'igricans.  *4.  Pur/iurascens. 

*3.   Pallidum.  *5.    Gracile. 

Species  2,  3,  4,  5,  from  New  Holland. 
The  species  from   New   Holland   have  9   feathery 
aristse,  while  the  American  species  has  13  tooth- 
ed aristse. 
Mr.  Brown  has  reformed  this  genus  on  account  of 
the  Echinaria  of  Desfontaines,  and  the  Pafijw/iho- 
rus    Si/uarrosus,    (Russei's    Alififw,  ii.  p.    344,) 
which  forms  a  new  genus.     His  reformed  generic 
character  is,  "  Gluma  biflora  (cum  rudimento  3tii 
vel    4ti,)   bivalvis,    sequ.'.iis,     Perianth,    bivalve : 
valvule  exterior  apicr  multi.iristata  aristis  (9 — 13) 
similibus,  dorso  simplici :  interior  mutica.    Flos- 
cuius  secundus  pediccllatus  neuter." 
J  53.  Lapi'AGo.     Cal.   subtrivalvis.     Cor.  2-valvis   re- 
sapinata. 

1.  Baccmoxa,    or    Mucronata  of  Persoon.     The 
coasts  of  S.  Europe,  Arabia,and  Mulabar.  Ann. 


Sect.  IV.     Flowers  sfiiked,  on  an  atvl-shajied 
Recjitaclc. 

^148.  RoTTBoELLiA.  Rachis  aniculata  teretiuscula, 
in  pluribus  fililormis.  C'«/.  ovato-lanceolatus  planus 
tini-vel  bivalvis.     Flosculi  altcrni  in  rachi  flexuosa. 

1.  Incurvata.     Sea  coasts  of  Europe. 

2.  FHiformis.  See  the  ncv/  genus  Lkpturus. 
South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Cylindrica.  See  the  new  genus  Lepturus;. 
South  of  Europe. 

4.  Thomaca.  See  the  new  genus  Lepturu?. 
Tranquebar,  at  Mount  St.  Thomas's. 

5.  Re/iens.  See  the  new  genus  Lepturus. 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  Eavis.     Tranquebar. 

7.  Piiosa.     Malabar. 

8.  Comjircssa.  See  tlie  new  genus  HE^fARTHRIA. 
New  Holland,  India. 

9.  Hirsuta.     Egypt.     Peren. 

10.  Cymbachne.      Bengal. 

11.  Calorachis.     Island  of  Tanna. 

12.  Dimidiata.     Sandy  parts  of  India. 

13.  Exaltala.     India. 

14.  Corymbosa.  See  the  new  genus  OpHiuuup. 
Malabar  in  ditches.  New  Holland. 

15.  Mitricata.     East  Indies. 

1 6.  Sanguinea.     China. 

*I7.  Biflora.     Hungary.     Ann. 
*18.  Alonandra.     Madrid.    Ann.    {Cavanilles.) 
*19.   Sctacea.    Vallies  of  India.     The  JVardus  Indi- 
ca  of  Linnseus.  See  the  new  genus  Microchloa. 
*20.  Fasciculata.     La  Calle.     Percn.     [Desfont.) 
21.  Fonnosa.     New  Holland.     (Brown.) 
tlSO.  Sec  ALE.  Cal.  oppositus,  2-valvis,  2-florus,  soli^ 
larius. 

1.  Cereale.     Candia.    A7in.  Bkn. 

2.  Villosian.  South  of  Europe  and  in  the  East. 
Aiin. 

3.  Orientale.     Archipelago. 

4.  Creticum.     Candia. 

*5.  Pungens.    Triticum  SquaiTOsum  ?     Egypt.    ■ 
jl52.  Triticum.  Co/,  bivalvis,  solitarius,  subtriflorus. 
F'los.  obtusiusculus  obtusus. 

1.  JEstivum,  or  Sativum.  In  the  plains  at  Boc- 
chiros.     Ann, 

2.  Hybemum.     Bien. 

3.  Compositiim.     Egypt.      Ann. 

4.  Tnrgidum,  a  variety  of  Sp.  52  I     Bien. 

5.  Polonicum.     Ann. 

6.  S/iclta.     Bien. 

7.  Motiococcum.     Ann. 

8.  His/ianicum.     Spain,     .'inn. 

9.  Prostratiim,the  Secale  Prostratum  oi  Versoon. 
In  the  driest  parts  of  the  desarts  of  the  Caspian. 
.'Inn. 

10.  Pnmilum,  given  under  Secale  by  Persoon.  Si- 
beria. 

11.  Junceum.  S.  of  Europe  and  in  the  East.  Peren. 

12.  Distichum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13    Refiens.     Cultivated  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

14.  Maritimum.  Sea  coasts  of  England  and  France. 

15.  Tenelhtm.   Montpellier  and  Switzerland,  .inn. 

16.  Unioloides.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary.     Peren. 
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17.  LoUaceum.     England.     Ann. 

18.  Unilateralc.     Ssa  coasts  of  Italy,  and  south  of 
France. 

*19.   Ca?iinum.    Britain.     Bicn. 

*20,  Scabrutn.     New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 

•21.  Pcctinatum.     Van  Diemcn's  Island. 

*22.   Cristatum.     Broinus  Crislcttus  ? 

•23.  Fragile.     Percn.     {Roth.) 

*24:.  J^igricans.     Shores  of  Normandy. 

•25.   Caudatum.     Switzerland. 

*26.  Lolioides.     France. 

Sp.  19.  is  the  Ehjmua  Caninxis   of  Willdenow,   and 

Sp.  20,  21,  are  ranked  by  Labillardiere  under  the 

genus    Festuca.       See   Brown's   Prodromus.,  p. 

1-8. 

|151.  HoRDEUM.      Cal.  lateralis,  bivalvis,    uniflorus, 

lernus. 

1.  Vutgare.     Sicily  and  Russia.     Arm.  Bien. 

2.  Hexaatkhon.     Ann. 

3.  Distich'jn.  B.inks  of  R.Samara  in  Tartary.  .-f/i??. 

4.  Zeocriton.     Ann. 

5.  Bulbosum.     Italy  and  the  East.     Peren. 

6.  A''od(jsuin.     England  and  India. 

7.  Alurinum.     Europe.     Ann. 

8.  Secaliniim,ov  Pratense  of  Dr  Smith.  Meaidows 
of  Europe.     Ann. 

9.  Mariiimum.     Sea  coasts  of  Germany,  England, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Barbary.     Peren. 

10.  Jubatum.     Smyrna.     Ann. 
*11.   Strictum.     Dry  plains  of  Tunis.     Peren. 
"12.  Rigidum.     Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 
*13.  Hij.stri.r.     Spain.     Ann.     (Rot'/i.) 
■J149.   Elymijs.     Cal.   lateralis,  bivalvis,  aggregatus, 
multiflorus. 

1.  Arenaritm.      Sea   shores  of   Europe.      Peren. 

2.  Giganteus,  the  Kacemosus  of  Lamarck. 

3.  Sibiricus.     Siberia.     Peren. 

4.  Tener.     Siberia. 

5.  Philadelfihicus.     Philadelphia.     Peren. 
G.   Cariadejisis.     Canada.     Pi-ren. 

7.  Canintis,  see  Triticum.     Europe.     Percn. 

8.  Virginicus,     Virginia.     Peren. 

9.  Striatus.     North  America. 

10.  Eurofieus.     Woods  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land.    Peren. 

11.  Cafiut  Medusa.    Sea  coasts  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

12.  Htjstrix.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

•13.   Geniculate.     Shores  of  England.     Peren. 
fl47.  LoLiuM.      Cal.  1-phyllus,  fixus,  multiflorus. 

1.  Perenne.     Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Tenue.     France  and  Germany.     Peren. 

3.  Tcmulcntum.    Europe,  among  barley  and  flax. 
Ann. 

4.  Maximum.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

5.  Dintachyon.     Malabar. 

*6.  Arvcnsc.     England.     Ann. 
»r.  Mullijlorum.   Among  growing  corn.   {Lam.) 
JloS.  Cynosurus.     fa/.  2-vaivis, multiflorus  ;  i?cce/i?. 
proprium  unilaterale,  foliaccum. 

1.  Cristatus.     Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Falcatu.i.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Echinatus.     South  of  Europe  and   the  East. 
Ann. 

A.  Eruca/ormis.  Siberia,  Russia,  south  of  Europe, 
and  Hudson's  Bay.     Peren. 


5.  Paniculaius.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Lima.     Spain.     Ann. 

7.  Durus.     South  of  Europe  Thuringia.     Ann. 

8.  Retrajlexuii.     East  Indies. 

9.  S/iherocefihalus.     Mountains  of  Carinthia  and 
Italy.     Peren. 

10.  Cerulcus.     Pastures  of  Europe.     Percn. 

11.  UnioU.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Filiformis.     India. 

13.  Monastachyos.     East  Indies. 

14.  Coracanus.     India.     Ann. 

1 5.  Floccifolius.     Arabia.  ^ 

16.  Penicillatus.     East  Indies. 

17.  Parjialoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  JEgufitius.     Africa,  Asia,  America.    Ann. 

19.  Indicus.     India.     Ann. 

20.  Virgatus.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

21.  Aureus.  Among  stones  in  the  south  of  Europcj 
and  in  the  East.     Ann. 

*22.  Effusus.     Meadows  of  Portugal.     (Link,  Bot. 

Journ.  315.) 
*23.  Elegans.  Algiers.     (Desfontaine,  Atl.  i.  82.) 

Obder  III.     Trigynia. 


Sect.  I.     Flowers  inserted  below  the  Gennen. 


€a/is. 


4. 
5. 


\\57.  HoLOSTEUM.     Cal.  5-phyllus.    Petala  5. 
unilocularis,  subcylindracea,  apice  dehiscens. 

1.  Cordatum.     Jamaica,  Surinam. 

2.  Diandrum.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

3.  Succulentum.     New  York. 
Hirsutum.     Malabar. 
Umbellatum.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

^159.  PoLYCARPON.    Cal.  5-phylhre.  Petala  5,minima; 
ovata.     Ca/is.  1-locularis,  4-valvis. 

I.   Tetrajihyllum.     Italy,  Islria,  and  France.    Ann 
•2.  Diphyllum.     Near  Puig  in  Spain.   {Cai'an.) 
*5     Stl/iulijidum.      Dry   sandy   parts   of   Carolina 
{Michaux!) 
Sp.  3  might  perhaps  form  a  distinct  genus,  compre- 
hending  HoLOSTEUM    Cordatum,  and  Diandrum. 
See  Persoon's  Synojisis,  v.  i.  p.  1 1 1 . 
164.   Lechea.     Cal.    3-phyllus.     Petala    3,    linearia 
Cojisula  3-locularis,  3-valvis :  valvulis  totidcm  in- 
terioribus.     Sem.   1. 

1.  Alinor.     Woods  of  Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Major.     Dry  parts  of  Canada  and  Carolina. 

3.  Verticillata.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
•4.   Thymifolia.     Carolina.     {Michaux.) 
*5.  Racemosa.     Virginia.     [Michaux.) 

*5.   Tenuifolia.     At  the  riv.  Santee.   {^^lchaux.) 
:fI54.  Eriocaulon.     Cal.   communis,  capitulum    im-. 
bricatum.      Petala    3,    aequalia.      Stamina    supra 
germcn. 

1.  Triangularc.     Brasii. 

2.  Quinquangularr.     India.     Peren. 

3.  Scxangulare.     India.     Peren. 

4.  Setaceum.     India. 

5.  Decangul'jre.     Marshes  of  N.  America— 

6.  Rc/iens.     Island  of  Bourbon. 

7.  Fasciculatian.     Guiana. 
Umbellatum.     Guiana. 

Se/itangulare.  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Peren. 
Pubescens.     India  and  Madagascar.  {Lam.) 
Australe,  'IS.  Pallidum. 

Smithit  *14.  A''ighcans. 


8. 

*9. 

»10. 

•11. 

•12. 
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*I5.  A'aiium.  '19.  Fisluhsum. 

*16.   Cinereum.  *20.  Defircssum. 

*ir.  Pusillum.  *21.  Deusttm. 

*18.   Scariasmn. 

The  last  1 1  species  are  given  by  Mr  Brown,  with 

the  following  generic  character. — Ca/dmlum  an- 

drogynum  :    Srjitamis    uniflorib,    extimis    sjepius 

vacuis  involucrantibus.    Pcrianthium  duplici  serie 

4 — 6-phyllum. 
Masc.     In  disco  capiluli.     Perianth,    foliolis    inte- 

rioribus   infra   connaiis   alliusvc    insertis.     Htnin. 
4  4 — 6.     Antln-re  biloculares. 
Fem.    in   anibiui    capiiuli.     Perianth,   foliolis    inte- 

rioribus    distinctis.      Stylus    1.     Stigmata    2 — 3. 

Caftaula    2 — 3-locularis,    2 — 3-loba,    angulis     sa- 

lientibus  dehiscens.     Semina  solitaria.    {Prodro- 

■inu.1,  233.) 
155.  MoNTiA.     Ca/.  2-phyllus.      Cor.  1-petala,  irregu- 
laris.     Ca/is.  1-locularis,  3-valvis. 

1.  Fontana.  In  Europe  beside  springs.-    Ann. 
161.   MoLLUGO.      Cul.   5-phyllus.      Cor.   0.     Caps.   3- 
locularis,  trivalvis. 

1.  Opfi'inKifrAia.     Ceylon. 

2.  Stricta.     Africa.     Ann. 

3.  Hirta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

4.  Pentajihylla.     Ceylon. 


5-    Vertialutta.    Virginia.     Ann. 
*6.  Radiata.     Wet  parts  of  Conception  and  Chili. 
{Plor.  Peruv.) 

162.  MiKUARTiA.     Cal.  5-phyllus.     Cor.  0.   Ca/is.   1- 
locularis,  3-valvis.     Semina  nonnuUa. 

1.  Dichotonia.     Spain.      Ann. 

2.  Cam/iestris.     Hills  of  Spain.     Ann. 

3.  M'jntana.     High  hills  of  Spain.     Ann. 

163.  QuEHiA.      Cal.    5-phyllus.      Cor.    0.      Cafis.    \- 
locularis.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Hisjianica.     Spain.     Ann. 

2.  Canadensis.     Canada.     Virginia.     Peren. 

3.  Trieholoma.     Japan. 

158.  KoENiGiA.     Cal.  3-phyllus,     Cor.  nulla.     Sem.  1. 
ovatum  nudum. 

1.  Islandica.     Wet  parts  of  the  island  of  Iceland. 
Ann. 

Sect.  II.     Floivers   inserted  above  the  Germen. 

160.  DoNATiA.     Cal.  3-phyllus.     Cor.  po'ypetala. 

1.  Fascieularis.     Rocky   and  wet  parts  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  forming  very  thick  turfs.     Per. 
156.  PROSERpiNACiE.   Cal.  3-partitus,  superus.  Cor.  0. 
.V;;x  trilocularis. 

1.  Palusiris.    Marshes  of  Virginia. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.     Mosogynia. 

I.  Trichonema.  -Sym^/ic  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubus  brevis- 
simus  :  limbus  aequalis,  regularis.  Filam.  pubescen- 
tia.     Stigmata  3-bipartita.     (A'''".) 

1.  Pulbocodium.     South  of  Europe  and  Barbary. 
Peren. 

2.  Cruciatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
See  Ker  in  the  Annah  of  Botany,  i.  p.  222.    These 

two  species  are   given   with  the    same  name   by 
Willdenow,  under  the  genus  IxiA. 

II.  Geissorhiza.  Sfiatlia  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubulosa  : 
limbus  6-partitus,  patens,  regulai-is.  Stylus  incli- 
natus.  Ca/is.  ovalis,  trigona.     {Ker.) 

1.  Rochrnsis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

2.  Seewula.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Obtusata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Excisa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  i.  p  223.  and 
Hort.  Ketv.  vol.  i.  p.  83.  The  three  last  species 
are  given,  with  the  same  specific  name,  by  Will- 
denow, under  the  genus  Ixia. 

III.  Hesperanthia.  Sjialha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubu- 
losa :  limbus  6-partitus,  regularis.  Stigmata  3,  ad 
tubum  usque  distincta.  Ca/is.  oblonga,  trigona. 
{Ker.) 

1.  Radiata.  4    Angusta. 

2.  Faleata.  5.   Pilosa. 

3.  Cinnamomea.  6.    Virginica. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  and  Hort.  Keiv. 
vol.  i.  p.  84.  The  species  1 — 5  are  given,  with 
the  same  specific  name,  by  Willdenow,  under  the 
genus  IxiA. 

IV.  Sparaxis.  Sjiatha  2-valvis,  scarioso-membrana- 
cea,  apice  laccra.  Cor.  tubulosa.  Stigmata  S,  re- 
curva.     Caps,  oblongo-globosu.     {Ker.) 


1.  Tricolor.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Bicolor.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Grandiflora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Bulbifera.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  i.  p.  225, and  Hort. 

Kenu.  p.  85.  The  two  last  species  are  givert 
with  the  same  specific  name  by  Willdenow,  under 
the  genus  Ixia  ;  and  the  second  species  under 
Gladiolus. 

V.  Anomatheca.  Spatha  2  valvis.  Cor.  hypocra- 
teriformis.  Stigmata  3,  bipartita.  Cups,  papilloso- 
pruinosa.     {Ker.) 

1.  Juneea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
See    Ker   in   the   Annals   of  Botany,  i.  p.  227,   and 
Hort.    Keiv.   p.    90.     This    species    is    given    by 
Willdenow,  with  the   same  specific  name,  under 
the  genus  Gladiolus. 

VI.  Tritonia.  Spatha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubulosa; 
limbus  6-partitus,  subregularis.  Stigmata  3,  pa- 
tentia.     Sem.  nee  alata,  nee  baccata.     {Ker.) 

1.  Cri.ipa.  7.   Flava. 

2.  Viridis.  8.   Si/ualida. 

3.  Rosea.  9.  Fenestrata. 

4.  Longiflora.  10.  Crocata. 
5  Lineata.  11.  Deusta. 
6.   Securigera.  12.   Miniata. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  i.  p.  227,  and 
Hort.  Kew.  p.  90.  The  species  No.  1,  3,  5,  6,  7, 
are  given  by  Willdenow,  with  the  same  specific 
names,  under  the  genus  Gladiolus,  and  No.  4, 
8,  9,  and  1 1,  under  the  genus  Ixia. 

VII.  Watsonia.  S/iatha  2-valvis.  Cor.  tubulosa  ; 
limbus,  6-parLitus.  Stigmata  3,  filiformia,  bipar- 
tita :  laciniis  recurvis.  Caps,  cartilaginea,  poly- 
sperma.     {Ker.) 
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12.  Jacguini. 

13.  Fulgens. 

14.  Lucens. 

15.  Pracox. 

16.  Revoluta. 

17.  Laccata. 

18.  Palustris. 

19.  Rccurva. 

20.  Hyacinthoides. 

21.  jlmxna. 


1.  Sjikata. 

2.  Plantaginea. 

3.  Puncata. 

4.  Marginata. 

5.  Rosea. 

6.  Brevi/olia, 

7.  Iridifolia. 

8.  JMeriana. 

9.  Humilia. 

10.  jilelroides, 

11.  Tubulosa. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annais  of  Botany,  i.  p.  229.  and 
/fo7Y.  A'cju.  vol.  i.  p.  93.  The  species  No.  1,  2, 
are  given  by  Willdenow,  with  the  same  specific 
name,  under  the  genus  Ixia,  and  no.  4,  7,  8,  9, 
21,  under  Gladiolus.  Sp.  14,  is  the  Antholyza 
Lucida,  and  Sp.  18  is  the  Ixia  Pendula. 

VIII.  Melasi'H.erula.  Sfiatha  2-valvis.  Cur.  hex- 
ape  taloideo-sexpartita  :  laciniae  cuspidate,  aequales. 
Uligmata  3,  recurva.   Caps.  3-Iabo.     (A'er.) 

1.   Graminea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
See    Ker  in  the  .4nnats  of  Botany,  i.  p.  231.     This 
species  is  given  by  Willdenow  under  Gladiolus. 

IX.  Babian'a.  Sfiatha  2-valvis:  valvula  interior  bi- 
partila.  Cor.  tubulosa  :  limbus  6-partitus.  Stii^ma- 
la  3,  patentia.     Sem.  baccata.     (AVr.) 

1.  Thunbergii.  6.   Sul/ihurca. 

2.  Ringeyis.  7.  Plicala. 

3.  Tubiflora.  8.   Stricta. 

4.  Spathacea.  9.    Viltosa. 

5.  Sambucina.  10.  Rubrocyatiea. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  i.  p.  233,  and 
Hort.  Keiv.  vol.  i.  p.  104.  The  species  No.  1, 
2,  are  given  by  'Willdenow,  under  Antholvza, 
No.  3,  4,  7,  8,  under  Gladiolus,  and  No.  10, 
under  Ixia,  with  the  same  specific  names.  No. 
9  is  the  Ixia  Pu^/cfa  of  Willdenow. 

X.  Lapeyrousia.  Cor.  hypocrateriformis  :  tubus 
longior  limbo  6-partito-  Stigmata  3,  bipartita. 
Caps,  membranacea,  polysperma.     {Ker.) 

1.   Corymbosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren 
See   Ker's   Annals  of  Botany,  i.  p.  237.     This   is 
the  Ixia  Corymbosa  oi  Willdenow. 

XI.  Rhynchospora  Squamae  palcacese  :  infimae  va- 
cuae.  Cor.  0.  Sem.  1,  coronatum  stylo  persistente 
indurato,  basi  latitudine  seminis.     (TaA/.) 

1.  Alba.     Britain.     Peren. 

2.  Fusca.     Wales  and  Ireland.     Peren. 

3.  Aurea.     New  Holland. 

4.  Laca.     New  Holland. 

6.  Longisetis.     New   Holland. 
See  Vahl's  Enumcratio  Plantarum,  ii.p.  238.     Spe- 
cies 1,  2,  are  given  by  Willdenow  under  Schoe- 

NUS. 

XII.  Salpianthus.  Ca/.  tubulosus,  limbo  campanu- 
lato,  4-dentato,  inferus  persistens.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  3, 
exserta,  hypogyna,  fundo  calycis  et  ad  unum  latus 
ovarii  inserta.  Filam.  calyce  duplo  longiora,  fi- 
liformia.  Anthers  globosx,  biloculares  erectae. 
Pistillum,  ovarium,  superum,  latere  staminibus  op- 
posite, linea  rosea,  styio  decurrente  producta,  nota- 
tum.  Stylus  unicus,  staminum  longitudine.  Siig- 
7na  acutum.  Semen  ovatum,  in  fundo  calycis  per- 
sistensis,  hinc  angulatum,  sulco  Iqngitudinali  exa- 
VoL.IV.    Part  I. 


1.      x^eren. 

T  Sec  Brown's 
>  Prodromus, 

.J  p.  229. 


ratum.  Integument  urn  unicum  cartilagineum,  a- 
trum.  Albumen  centrale,  corneum.  Embryo  pc- 
riphericus,  annularis,  albus.  Cotylcdones  orbicu- 
lares  planiusculse.  Radicuta  infcra.  {Hnmboldt 
and  Bonpland. 

1.  Arenarius.     Sandy  shores  of  the  Pacific,  near 
Acapulco. 
The  preceding  genus  is  one  of  those  discovered  by 

Humboldt   and  Bonpland.     Wa  have   given  the 

natural    character    as    contained   in    the    Plantx 

Equinoctiales,]^.  155. 

XIII.  Pardanthus.  Cor.  6-petaloidea,  regularis 
Jequalis.  Caps,  polysperma.  Sem.  rcceptaculo 
central!,  libro  inserta.     {Ker.) 

1.   Chinensis.     East    Indies,    China,    and    Japan. 
Peren. 
This  is  the  Mor^ea    Chinensis  of  Willdenow.     Sjc 
Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  i.  p.  246. 

XIV.  Caly.mexia.  Cor.  infundibuliformis,  plicala. 
J\/'ux  1-sperma,  calyce  persistenti  ampliato  meni- 
branaceo  circumdata.     [Flor.  Peruv.) 

1.  Viscosa,  {Oxybaphus  Twcos^*  of  Willd.) 

2.  Ovata.  Peru.  Peren.  {Flor.  Peruv.  i.   p.  45.) 

3.  Expansa.     Peru.     Pcrcn.  [Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p. 
45.) 

4.  Prostrata.     Hills  of  Peru,     (i^/or.  Pf  7-^x1.  i.  p. 
45. 

5.  Corymbosa.      New     Spain.      Peren.      (Cava- 
nilles.) 

6.  Aggregata.     New  Spain,  near  St  Augustine. 
[Cavanilles.) 

XV.  Phyllactis.  Flor.  involucrati  :  Involucrum 
1-phyllum,  vaginans.  Cal.  margo  minimus.  C'jr. 
trifida.  Sem.  i.  (Genitalia  exserta.)  {Flor.  Pe- 
ruv.) 

1.  Rigida    Mountains  of  Tarma.     Peren.  {Flor. 
Peruv.) 

2.  TenuifoUa.      Mountains    of  Tarma.      Peren. 
{Flor.  Peruv.) 

3.  Spathulata.     Mountains    of   Tarma.       Peren. 
{Flor.  Peruv.) 

These  species  resemble  plants  of  the  genus  Vale- 
riana, but  differ  from  them  too  much  in  their 
habit  to  be  united  to  that  genus. 

XVI.  Tripterella.  Cal.  6-fidus,  alato-angulosus, 
supra  basin  solitlam  tubulosus.  Cor.  0.  Stigm.  3. 
Caps.  3-queira,  3-locul.  polysperma.  {Stam.  in- 
clusa.)     {Miehaux.) 

1.  Capitata.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina  and  Cayenne. 
{Miehaux.) 

XVII.  Outea.  Cat.  5-dcntatus  bibracteatus.  Pe- 
tala  5  :  superiore  maximo.  Filam.  sterile  rccon- 
dente.  Legumen  pediccllatum.  ,  Stam.  longissima. 
{Persoon.) 

1.   Guianensis,   {Macrolobium  pinnatum   of  Will- 
denow.) 
XVIH.  Tapura.      Cal.    campanula!.    6-partit.   basi 
tribact.     Cor.  5-pet.    bilabiata.     Stigni.    3,  revolu- 
ta.    {Persoon.) 

1.   Guianensis-     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub.  {Roh- 

ria  Petioliftora  of  Willd.) 

XIX.  Leptanthus,    or    Heteranthera.       Spatha 

1 -flora,  hinc  dehiscens.     Cor.  tubo  loi.yo  gracili  : 

limbo  sexpartito.     Stam.  laciniis  inscrtr..     Anther. 

lineares,   aut  biformcs   triangulares.     Ca/w.    intra 

spatham,  coronata,  3-locularis,  polysperma,  angu- 
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lis  dchisccns.     {Mic/iaux.) 

1.  Ovaliy,   or  Limosus.     Lakes    of  the   Illinois. 
(^iMic/iatix.) 

2.  Gramincus.     At  the  river  Ohio.     {Mkhajix) 

3.  Ptruvia7ius,ov  Jieniformis.     At  Lima  in  Peru. 
Peren.     {Flor.  Peruv.) 

A.   Virginiciis  or  jHcittus.     Virginia.     (^Michaiix.) 

5.  Pubisccns.     Barcelona  in  South  America. 

6.  Corclatus.     South  America. 

7.  Diversifotius.     Guianu.     {Richard.) 

In  species  3,  4,  ihe  anilierae  are  ot  unequal  lengths. 

XX.  Remirea.  Spiculse  incapitulum  congestse.  Cal- 
2-valvis.  Cor.  2-valvis.  Cal.  minor;  palea  inli- 
ina.  (s.  nectar.  Schr.)  semen  non  climiiiente. 
J-'itam.  longisbima.     {Pcrsoon.) 

1.  Maritima,  {Miegia  Marilima  of  Willd.) 

2.  Pedunculnta.         New      Holland.        (Brown's 
Prodr.  236. 

XXI.  DicHRo.MA.  Spica  ovata  sen  capitata  invoUi- 
crata.  Squamc  (Palcae)  multis  membranacese  sub- 
conges'.im  imbricatse.  Siyl.  seiaceus.  S'igin.2. 
Sail,  nudum,  rugcllosum,  apice  luberculo  lunalim 
cincto  (Fol.  floraiia  scu  involucrum  basi  discoloia 
ut  plurinuun  albicanlia.)     {lUic/icnix.) 

1.  Leucoctjihaium.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     (A//- 
c/iaux.) 

2.  Ciliatum,   {Sh(Cnus  stellatus  oi  \\"iM) 

3.  Rifttans.     Cayenne. 

Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Schoekus,  the 
Sciurus  Radiatus,  and  Cyperus  I^eucocr/ihalus, 
might   perhaps  be  arranged  under  this  genus. 

XXII.  HiEMODOKUM.  Pttala  6,  tria  intcriora  supra 
medium  staminilira.  Siigma  obtusum.  Ca/isula 
infcra  irilocularis.     [Smilh.) 

1.  Coccineian.  4.  Laxum. 

2.  Planifolium.  5.   H/iicatJun. 

3.  Tcre.'i/'jliian. 

AH  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus, 
p.  300. 

XXIII.  Endiandua.  Fhrcs  hermaphrouiti.  Pc- 
rianthum  6-fidum,  Jequale,  fauce  extra  stamina 
glandulosa.  Slamina  3  1  Antherae  biloculares, 
posticae.     {R.  Brown.) 

1.   Glauca.     New  Holland. 
The    Laurus    Triandra   seems    to    belong    to    this 
genus.     See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  402. 

XXIV.  Mariscus.  Sjikula  2-3-fiora,  teretiuscula, 
squamis  2  (nunc  3)  infimis  minoribus  vacuis,  flo- 
riferis  nervosis.  Seta  nuUse  hypogynx.  Stylus 
iiliformis,  cum  ovario  inarliculatus,  deciduus.  Stig- 
mata Z.     A«A-trigona.     {Valil  wA  R.  Broiun) 

1.  Levis.  o.  Decomjiositus. 

2.  Scabar.  4.   CorAcus. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus, 
p. 218. 

XXV.  HypjELyptum  Squame  undique  imbricatae, 
uniflorse.  Perianthium  bivalve,  membranaceum. 
valvulis  subaequalibus  squamae  oppositis !  Sttx 
null £6  hypogynsE.  Stylus  bifidus  deciduus.  A'ux 
perianthio  inclusa.    (KoA/and  R.  Brou'n.) 

1 .  Microcc/i/ialum.     New  Holland.     See  Brown's 
Prodromus,  I).  219. 

XXVI.  IsoLBPis.  SyMc/wic  undique  imbricatae,  con- 
formes,  omnes  floriferae,  paucissimsve  cxteriorum 
vacuae.  &?*  nuUae  hypogynae.  -SVy/ws  cum  ovario 
inarliculatus,  basi  simplice,  deciduus.  (R.  Bro^vn, 
Prodr.  p.  221.') 


1.  Fluitans.     (This   species  nearly  agrees  vltli 
the  Scir/ius  Pluitans  of  Willd.) 

2.  A'odosa,  [Scir/ius  JVodosus  of  Willd.) 

3.  Su/ti>ia  [Scir/ius  Sujiinua  of  Willd.) 

4.  Inundata.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

5.  Projiiriqua.     New  South  Wales. 

6.  Setacea  {Scirfius  Sefaceus  of  Willd.) 

7.  Canalaginea.     New    Holland    and  Van]  Die- 
men's  Island. 

8.  Cyfitroides.     New  Holland. 

9.  Rifiaria     New  South  Wales. 

10.  Ltnticularis.     New  South  Wales. 

11.  Barhala  [Scirjius   Cafi/iillaris  of  Willd enow.) 
New  Holland. 

12.  Prolifi-r  {Scirjius  Prolifcr  of  Rottboel.)  New 
South  Wales. 

XXVII.  Lleocharis.  S(72/ff»)(S  undiquc  imbricatae, 
conformes :  vix  ullae  stcriles.  SttiS  hypogynae 
(4-12)  denticulatae  raro  nullae.  Stylus  2-3-fidus, 
basi  dilatata  cum  ovario  ariiculatac.  A'ux  saepius 
kiuicularis,  basi  dilatata  indurata  siyli  coronata- 
(K.  Bruivn.) 

1.  Sjiliacclata.  3.  Jcuta. 

2.  Com/iacta.  4.   Gracilis. 

5.  Pusilla. 

6.  Ca/iitata  {Scirjius  Cajiitatus  oi  hum.) 

7.  Setacea.  8.  Atricha. 

All  from  New  Holland.  Besides  these  species, 
the  SciRPUS  Palustris,  Geniculatus  and  Mutatus 
of  Linn.  ;  Maculosus  of  Vahl ;  Tuberculosus  of 
Michaux  ;  Ovatus  of  Roth  ;  Plantagincus  of 
Relz  ;  Inlerstinctus  of  Vahl ;  Spiralis  of  Rott- 
boel ;  Quadra?igulatus  of  Michaux ;  the  Jcicu- 
laris  of  Linnaeus;  and  the  Cyperus  Setaceus 
of  Willd.  belong  to  this  genus.  See  Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.  224 

XXVIII.  FiMBRiSTYLis.  Sijunme  paleacex,  undi- 
quc  imbritatx,  vix  ullie  stcriles.  Stylus  compres- 
sus,  cum  ovario  articulatus,  deciduus  :  saepius  cilia- 
tus  basiquc  bulbosa.  Stigmata  2  raro  3.  Sete 
nullae  hypogynae.     (JVA/and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Paucijlora.  16.  Parvijlora. 

2.  Androgyna.    '  1".    Vdata. 

3.  Acicularis.  18.   Profiinquc. 

4.  Polytrychoides.        19.  Klata. 

5.  Punctata.  20.    desfiitosa^ 

6.  Pterigosperma.         21.   Brcvifolia. 

7.  Xyrides.  22.    Variabilis. 

8.  A'utaiis.  23.  F.longata. 

9.  Telragona.  24.   Stricta. 

10.  Spiralis.  25.   Cymosa. 

11.  Tristacliya.  26.   Sericea. 

12.  JDepaupcrata.  27.  Ferva. 

13.  Denudata.  28.   Capitata. 

14.  Gracilis.  29.   Cyperoidcs. 

15.  Rara. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brov.n's  Prodronms, 
p.  225.  Species  4  is  the  Scirpus  Polytrychoides 
of  Retz.  This  genus  compreliends  also  the  spe- 
cies 48,  51,  52,  68.  of  the  genus  Scirpus,  p. 
99,  100. 

XXIX.  Abilguardia.  Squame  paleacrae,  disti- 
che  imbricatae,  omnes  pluresve  florifcra;.  Sete 
hypogynae  nuUx.  Stylus  3-fidus,  basi  pyramidato- 
bulbosus  cum  ovario  articulatus  deciduus.  JVux 
pyriformis,  triqueter.     (  Vahl  and  R.  Broiun.) 

1 .  Monoslacfiya,  {Cyperus  Monostacfiyos  of  Linn.) 
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New  Holland. 
Z'Sciicen'jides.  New  Holland. 
3.    Va^inata.     New  Holland. 
This  genus  has  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the 
preceding.     See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  229. 

XXX.  AiiTHROsTYLis  S/iicula  uniflora,  squamis 
imbricatis,  inferioribus  vacuis.  6V;.e  nullse  hypo- 
gynJE.  Stijlus  bubulalus,  trigonus,  cum  ovario  ar- 
ticulatus,  cleciduus.  Utigmata  5.  Xux  trigona. 
{^R.  Brovjn.) 

1.  Jjihylla.    New  Holland.    Brown's  Prorfro;ni/s, 
p.  229. 

XXXI.  Carpha.  Spicula  uniflora,  squamis  subdis- 
tichis  inferioribus  vacuis.  Sctce  hypogynse  3-6 
squamus  florileras  aequantes,  plumosse  v.  capilla- 
res.  Stylus  subulatus,  cum  ovario  inarticuiatus. 
Stigmata  3.  v.  2.  A'ux.  prismatica,  stylo  persis- 
tenii  cuspidata.     I^Banlcs,  Solander,  and  R.  Brorjn.) 

1.  Aljiina.    \'an  Diemcn's  Island. 

2.  Dcusta.    New  South  Wales. 

3.  Avenacea.    New  Holland. 

4.  Diandra.     New  Sou;  h  Wales. 

5.  Clandestina.     New  Holland. 
S^e  Brown's  Prodromus-,  p.  230. 

XXXII.  ScHOENUs.  Sjncula  disticha,  1-3-flora: 
Sijuamis  cxtmiis  (3-6)  miiioribus,  congcstis  vacuis  ; 
floril'eris  dum  un.i  pluribus  in  rachi  flcxuosa  altcr- 
nis,  persisicntibus.  St-tiC  Squamulxve  nuUcE  hypo- 
gynae.    67i//i/«  deciduus.     {^R.  Bro'MU.') 

1.  Imberbis.  6.  Acuminatus. 

2.  Krketorum.  7.   Sfiarteus. 

3.  B'revifoUus.  8.  Punclatus. 

4.  Melanostachys.  9.  Falcatus. 

5.  Villosus. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus-, 
p.  231. 

XXXIII.  CnxTosroRA.  S/dcula  disticha  (nunc  un- 
dique  inibricata)  pauciflora,  sijuamis  extimis  mirio- 
ribus,  vacuis.  Seta  hypogynse,  squamis  breviores. 
Sty/us  deciduus.     (i?.  Brown.') 

1.  Curvifolia.  9.  Imberbis. 

2.  Turbinata.  10.  Axillaris. 

3.  Brevisetis-  11.  .\''ite?is. 

4.  Lariata.  12.   S/i/i(£roce/i/iala. 

5.  Dcformis.  13.  Ancfjis. 

6.  Pedicellata.  14.   Tetragona. 

7.  Calostachya.  15.  Stygia. 

8.  Paludosa. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus, 
p.  232.  The  two  last  species  are  doubtful  with 
regard  to  their  genus. 

XXXIV.  Lepidosperma.    S/iicula  l-S-florK,  l-sper- 
-mae:   5(y!/ami.?  undique  imbricatis,  plerisque  vacuis. 

SijuamuU  hypogynse  6,  planae,  crassomembranacece, 
basi  connalse.  Stylus  deciduus.  .Vux  ventricosa, 
calva,  obtusa.     [Labillard.  and  R.  Brown.') 

1.  Gladiala.  11.   Sijuamata. 

2.  CoTicnva.  12.  Angustata. 

3.  Klalior.  1  3.  Linearis. 

4.  Longitudinalis.  14.   Globosa. 

5.  Lateralis.  15.    Tetragona, 

6.  Tetragyna.  16.  Ajihylta. 

7.  Hxaltata.  17.   Glacilis. 

8.  Viscida.  18.  Flexuosa. 

9.  Congesta.  19.  Striata. 
10.  Lavis. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 


See  Brown's  Prorfrouii^i,  p.  233.J   and  Labillard 
.'Voti.  Holland,  i.  p.  15. 

XXXV.  Oreobolus.  Glum.i  dase,  spathaceac,  de- 
ciduae,  includentes  flasculum  unicum  squama  inte- 
riore  unica  v.  nulla.  Perianth.  6-partitum,  carii- 
lagineum,  post  lapsum  nucis  persistens  I  Stylus  1. 
deciduus.  Stigmata  3.  j\ux  Crustacea.  (i? 
.Sro^w.) 

1.  Pumilio.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  This  plant 
forms  a  thick  and  convex  turf  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  from  which  it  receives  its  generic 
name.    See  Brown's  Prodromus,^.  225. 

XXXVI.  Cladium.  Sjiiculx  undique  imbricaiSE 
l-2.florse  ;  squamis  extimis  vacuis.  Setce  sqamu- 
/i£ve  hypogynse  nullae.  Stylus  deciduus  cum  ova- 
rio inarticuiatus.  .A'ux  calva.  A'ucleus  laevis.  {Patr. 
Browne,  and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Mariscus.  8.   Radula. 

2.  Articulatum,  9.  Deustum. 

3.  TeretifoUum.  10.   Medium. 

4.  Ghmeralum.  II.  Lanigerum. 

5.  Junceum.  12.  Filum. 

6.  PaucifoTuvi.  13.   Schenoides. 

7.  Decomjiosittim. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  \'an  Diemen's  Island 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  236.  and  Labillard. 
.^■o■^^  Holl.  i.  p.  IS.  Species  1.  is  the  Sc/ienus 
A/ariscus  of  Linn. 

XXXVII.  Causi  IS.  Sjiicula  subuniflors  ;  squamis 
fasciculatis,  plurimis  vacuis.  Seta  s(]uamul<zs&  hy- 
pogynae  imllse.  Stam.  3-5.  Stylus  basi  dilatata. 
Stigmata  3-4.  Kux  ventricosa  basi  bulbosa  styli 
coronata.     [R.  Bi-own.) 

1.  Flexuosa.  2.  Diuica.  3.  Penlandra. 

All  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodromus, 
p.  239. 

XXXVIII.  DipLARRHENA.  Pcrianthium  petaloi- 
deum,  6-partilum,  laciniis  interioribus  minoribus, 
superiore  dissimili  fornicata  Stamina  distincla, 
duo  sub  superiore  laciniarum  interiorum  connivcn- 
tia,  tertium  castratum.  Stigma  3-partilum,  bilabia- 
tum.  Ca/is.  oblonga,  3-gona.  Sem.  plano-dcpres- 
sa,  simplici  serie  inserta.  [R.  Brown  and  Labil- 
lardierc.) 

1.  Morcsa.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  [^Monea  di- 
andra of  Vahl.)  See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p. 
304. 

XXXIX.  Threlkeldia.  Perianth,  urccolatum,  in- 
tra marginem  truncatam  squamis  3  membraiiaceis. 
Stam.  3  hypogyna,  squamis  opposita.  Un-iculus 
perianthio  drupaceo  baccato  inclusus.  Semen  ova- 
tum,  albuminosum  .  Kmbryone  peripherico,  inver- 
se.    (A'.  Brown.) 

1.  Diffusa.  New  Holland.  Brown's  Prodromus, 
p.  409. 
XL.  AxiSACANTHA.  Perianth.  1-phyllum  ore  4-fido. 
Stam.  3-4,  imo  perianthio  inserta.  Stylus  2-par- 
titus.  Utriculus  inclusus  perianthio  nucamentaceo 
cxsucco,  infra  apicem  4-spinoso,  spinis  inaequalibus. 
Semen  verticale,  albuminosum.  intcgumenlo  sim- 
plici; Embryone  cyclico,  Radicula  supera.  (/f. 
Brown  ^ 

1.  Divaricata.    New  Holland.    Brown's   Prodro- 
mus, p.  410. 
XLI.  In  I  A.     Sjiica  simplex,  squamis  subdistiche  im- 
bricatis summis  contrestis,  infimis  aiistatis.  Stam.  1. 
Stigma  2.    Sem.  muticum.     {Richard.) 
O  2 
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1.  Caridaut.     {Cu/:rriii-    monoslaclnjos   of   Will.) 

2.  Indicus.     East  Indies. 

Though  this  genus  has  only  1  stamen,  we  have 
placed  it  under  the  present  class,  on  account  of 
its  very  close  affinity  with  Cy/itrus.  Persoon 
does  not  separate  it  from  Ctjjicrus.  Siinofuis, 
p.  65. 
XLII.  DuLicHiL'M.     S/iicx  subracemosx,   ex   axillis 

foliorum.      SjiicuU  lineari-lanceolata:  subcompres- 

sx :     Squimie    subdistichx     amplexanti-apprcssae. 

Stylus    longissimus,  bifidus.     Germ,  setulae  rclror- 

suin  asperx.     {Richard.) 

1.  Sjiathaccum.      (^Cij/icrus  S/ial/iacctis  of   Will-) 

2.  Cauadcasr.     Canada. 

XLIII-  Thiciiophokum.  Spicule  subovatse,  squatnis 
undiquc  inibricatis.  Sent,  setulx  capilliformes  (nee 
lanam  densam  rcfcrentes)  demum  longe  exsertae 
nuniero  dcfinilo  sex.     {^Michaux.'] 

1.  Ctj/terinum.     I^Eriofihorum  Cy/ierinum  q[  Will- 
denow.) 

2.  Linealum.    Carolina.     {J\Uchaux}j 

3.  Aljiinum.   [Erio/i/iorutn  Aljiinuin  of  Willdenow. 
Hudson's  Bay. 

This  is  an  intermediate  genus  between  Scirpus  and 
Eriophorum. 
XLIV.  Hypolytrum.      S/iictila  squamis  undique  im- 
bricatis.      Sein.   involucellum   glumam    3-4-valveni 
mentions.     Stain. 2-3.     Stigm.  1-2.     [Ric/iard.) 

1.  Latifoliitm.    India.     [Ric/iai-d.) 

2.  Stncffalcnse.     Senegal.    (^Kic/iard.) 

3.  Gracite.     (^Richard.) 

XLV.  DiPLAsiA.  Sfiica  squamis  undique  imbrlcaiis. 
Involucellum  glumam  4-valvem  menticns.  Scam.  7. 
Stiifm.  2.     {Ric/iard.) 

1.  Karat ef'jlia.    Guiana.    [Ric/iard.) 

XLVI.  Lepironia.  S/iicul.  squamis  orbiculatis  car- 
tilagineis.  San.  involucellum  16-paleaceum.  Slam. 
4-6.     {Richard.) 

).  Mucronata.    ]VIadagascar.     (Richard.) 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.    220.   under  the  genus 

Chondrachne. 
XLVII.  LisiKETis.  S/iica  lateriflora:  flosculis  sub- 
bifariam  imbricatis.  Col.  2-valvis :  valv.  1.  minora. 
Cor.  2-valvis,  mutica,  compressa,  carinata.  Styl. 
iongus.  j\"cci.  0.  (Flor.  paniculati,  stricti.)  {Ptr- 
ioon.) 

\.  Pungens.     Dactylia  Stricta  of  Smith. 

2.  Juncca.    Dry  shores  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
{Michaux.) 

3.  Cynosuroidcs.     North  America. 

4.  Polyslachia,     Shores  of  New   England.    (Mi- 
chaux.)     See  Persoon's  Syno/isis,\^.  72. 

XLVIII.  Oryzopsis.  Cal.  1-florus,  2-valvis,  laxus, 
obovalis.  Cor.  coriacea,  subtereti-ovata,  2-valvis  : 
valv.  exteriore  apicc  aristata.  J\/~eci.  2-paleaceum 
lineare.     [Richard.) 

1.  Asficrifolia.    Mountains  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Quebec.    {Michau^-) 

Order  II.     Digynia. 

XLIX.  Sporobolus.  Gluvm  uniflora,  bivalvis,  mu- 
tica, insequalis,  valvula  exteriore  minore.  Pe- 
rianthium  bivalve,  mulicum,  acutiusculum,  sessile, 
imberbe,  gluma  longius,  Squamule  2-hypogy- 
BX.     Stamina  2-3.    Stigmata  viUosa.     Semen   ob- 


ovatum,   ventricosum,    Uberum,    deciduum.      (if. 
Brown. 

1.  Indicus.    New  Holland. 

2.  Jilongatus.    New  Holland. 

3.  Pulchellus.  New  Holland. 

4.  Diandrus. 

Species  1.  is  the  Agrostis  Indica  of  Linnxus;  and 
Agroslis  Virginica  is  also  nearly  allied  to  this 
genus.    See  Brown's  Prodromus,  ^^.  169. 

L.  Stueptachne.  67i;ma  uniflora,  bivalvis,  laxa,  mu- 
tica. Pcrianthium  pcdic^l'.iium,  bivalve  ;  valvula 
exterior  cylindraceo-invoiuta,  arista  terminali  sin^- 
plici  inarticulata  infra  tortili  :  interior  inclusa,  mu- 
tica.    Stigmata  plumosa.     [R.  Brown.) 

1.   Sti/ioides.    New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus.  p.  174. 

LI.  Amphipogon.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis  suba:- 
qualis.  Perianth,  bivalve  ;  valvula  exterior  tripida  : 
interior  bifida  :  utriusque  laciniis  aristatis,  setaceis, 
similibus.  Styli  2,  v.  basi  connati.  Flores  spicati. 
(7^.  Bro-.im.) 

1.  Laguroidcs.     New  Holland. 

2.  Turbinatus.    New  Holland. 

3.  Strictus.    New  South  Wales. 

4.  Debilis.    New  Holland. 

5.  Avenacetis.    New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  175. 

LII.  DiPLopoGON.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis,  laxa, 
mcmbranacea,  aristata.  Perianth,  bivalve  ;  valvu- 
la exterior,  apice  triaristata,  arista  intermedia  dis- 
simili  tortili :  interior  biaristata.  Sjiica  capiiulifor- 
mis.    (i?.  Brown.) 

1.  Sctaceus.    New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  176. 

L!II.  Anisopoc.on.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis,  sequa- 
lis,  mcmbranacea,  laxa,  nervosa.  Perianth,  pe- 
dicellalum,  bivalve  ;  valvula  exterior  cylindraceo- 
invoiuta,  apicc  triaristata,  arista  iriterniedia  dissi- 
mili  tortili,  lateralibus  setaceis  ;  interior  longior, 
mutica.     [R.  Brown.) 

1.  Avenaccus.    New  South  Wales. 
Sec  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  176. 

LIV.  Daxthonia.  Gluwa  bi  multiflora,  bivalvis, 
mcmbranacea,  laxa,  perianthio  longior.  Perianth. 
bivalve  ;  valvula  exterior  infra  definite  barbala,  su- 
pra imberbis,  apice  triaristata,  arista  intermedia 
dissimili  tortili  quandoque  abbreviata  :  interior  mu- 
tica.    {Decandollc.) 

1.  Longi/olia.    New  South  Wales. 

2.  Pallida.    New  South  Wales. 

3.  Semiannularis.     New  South   Wales  and   Van 
Diemcn's  Island. 

4.  Pilosa.    New  South  Wales. 

5.  Racemosa.    New    South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 

6.  Setacea.    New  Holland  and  Van  Dicmen's  Is- 
land. 

7.  Pauciflora.    Van  Diemen's  Island. 

8.  Paradoxa.     New  South  Wales. 

Sp.  3.   and   5.  are  the   Arundo    Semiannularis  and 
Penicillata   of     Labillardiere.       See    Decandollc 
Flore  Pranfoise,  iii.  p.  32.  and  Brown's   Prodro- 
mus, p.  177. 
LV.  Glyceria.     Gluma    multiflora,    bivalvis.      S/ii- 
cula  teres,   mutica.     Pcrianthium  imherbe,    valvu- 
lis   longitudine     sequalibus.       Squama    hypogyna. 
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unica  carnosa  semiscutellata  !    Stigmata  decompo- 
sita  I      Semen    liberum,    oblongum,    hinc     sulcatum. 
Flores  subpaniculati.     {R.  Broiun.) 
I.   Fluitans.     New  South  Wales. 
This  species  is  the  Festuc  a  Fluitans  of  Willdenow. 
See  Brown's  Prodrcmun,  p.  179. 
LVI.  Triodia.    G/uma  muliiflora,  bivalvis,  subaequa- 
lis.     Perianlhil  valvula  exterior  tridentata,  dentibus 
subaequalibus,  intermedio  stricto.     Sijuamulx  2-hy- 
pogynae.     Floren  paniculati.     (^.  Broivn!) 

1 .  Pungens.  4.  Microstacluja. 

2.  Procera.  5.  Irritans. 

3.  Parvijlora.  5.  Ambigua. 

All  from  New  Holland. 

The    Festuca   Ducumbens   of   Linnseus,    which   is 

the  Danthonia  decumbens  of  DecandoUe,  belongs 

to  this  genus.     See  Brown's    Prodromus,  p.  182. 

LVII.     Arundo.     Gluma   multiflora,   bivalvis.     5/;;- 

cid<s  distichsE,  floribus  lana  longa  persistent!  cinctis. 

Perianth,  bivalve,    membranaceum,    valvula    exte- 

riore  subulata.     (i?.  Brown.) 

1.  Phragmites.       New    Holland   and    Van    Die- 
men's  Island. 
This  species  is  the  Arundo  jihragmites  of  Linnaeus, 
but  the  genus  is  reformed  by  Mr.  Brown.     See 
Prodromus,  183. 
LVIII.  Eriachne.     Gluma   biflora,    bivalvis,    sequa- 
lis.     Perianth,  utrumque  sessile,  hermaphroditum, 
bivalve,  valvulis  ambabus  barbatis,  exteriore   arista 
terminal!  siniplici,  v.  mutica.     Squamule   2-hypo- 
gynae.     Stigmata  plumosa.     (7?.  Bro'.un.) 

1.  Rara.  6.   Pallescens. 

2.  Squarrosa.  7.   Mucronata. 

3.  Glauca.  8.  Brevifolia. 

4.  Avenacea.  9.   Obtusa. 

5.  Ciliata.  10.   Ca/iillaris. 

AH  from  New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  183. 
LIX.  Tkiuaphis.  Gluma  multiflora,  bivalvis,  aequa- 
lis,  mutica.  S/iicula  dislicha,  floribus  2  v.  plu- 
ribus  inferioribus  hermaphroditis,  reliquis  mas- 
culis  et  neutris.  Periantkii  valvula  exterior  apice 
triaristata,  aristis  reclis  :  interior  mutica.  Sijua- 
miila  2-hypogynae.  Stigmata  villosa.  Flores  pani- 
culati.    (p.  Bro'.vn.') 

„'  j\j"if^"'  c     I^oth  from  New  Holland. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  185. 
LX.  EcTRosiA.  Gluma  multiflora,  bivalvis,  subaequa- 
lis,  mutica.     S/iicula   disticha,  flosculo  infimo  her- 
maphrodito,  reliquis  masculis  v.  neutris.  [R. Brown.) 

1.  Lefiorina.     New  Holland. 

2.  Sfiadicea.     New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  185. 

LXI.  Eleusine.  Spica;  digitaiae.  Flor.  secundi, 
mutici.  Cal.  multiflorus.  Cor.  2-valvis  mutica. 
(Flor.  omnes  hermaphroditi.)     {Gsrtner.) 

1.  Corocana.}  Under  Cvnosubus  in  Willd.  with 

2.  Egyfitia.  $      the  same  spec,  names. 

3.  Indica.     India,  From  North  America. 

4.  Mucronata.     Country  of  the  Illinois.  {Mich.) 

5.  Domingensis.     Jamaica.  St.  Domingo. 

6.  Virgata.     (Under  Cykosurus  Willd.) 

7.  Filiformis.     South  America. 

•.  Radulans.   New  Holland.    (^Bronm,  186.) 


LXII.  CvxoDON.  Cal.  2.valvis,  patens,  lanceola- 
tus.  Cor.  major,  2-valTis  :  valv.  exteriore  maxi- 
ma ovoidea.  A'ect.  truncatum.  Spica  digitata, 
florib.  unica  seric  imbricatis,  solitariis.     [Richard.) 

1.  Dactylon.     Patiicum  dactyhn  oi  Willd. 

2.  Tcnclhtm.     New  Holland.        )  Brown's   Pro- 

3.  Polijstachyon.  New  Holland.  5  rfronuis,  187- 
LXIII.  CoELACHNE.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  val- 
vulis subsequalibus,  obtusissimis,  ventricosis.  Flos- 
culi  mutici,  bivalves  ;  inferior  hermaphrodilus,  val- 
vula exteriore  ventricosa  :  superior  pedicellatus  mi- 
nor, femineus  I  Syuamu/irhypogynae.  •S/i^'TTia^a  plu- 
mosa. Semen  liberum,  teres,  utrinque  acutum. 
[R.  Brown.) 

1.  Pulchella.     New  Holland. 
This  genus  resembles  the  species  A'ana  of  the  ge- 
nus Briza      See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  187. 
LXIV.  Matrella.     Cal.    0.     Cor.  cartilaginea  seu 
indurata,  compressa,  mutica,  2-valvis  :  valv.  demum 
connatae  ?     [Persoon.) 

1.  Juncea,     jigrostis  matrella  o{  VfWlitnow. 
LX\''.    Trichodiu.m.     Cal.    2-valvis;    valvul.    subx- 
qualibus   acutis  :     carina   spinulosa.     Cor.  brevior, 
1-valvis  mutica.   5c/g-/?).  subsessilia  hispidula.  (Flor. 
paniculati.)      [Richard ) 

1.  Laxijlorum.     Near    Hudson's    Bay.      [Mich.) 

2.  Decumbens.     Agrostis  anomula  of  Willd. 
LXVI.  ZoYsiA.      ZoYDiA,    [Pcrsoon.)       Cal.    1-val- 
vis, carinatus.    Cor.  1-valvis,  membranacea.    [Will- 
denow ) 

1.  Pungens.     Coasts  of  Malabar  and  New  Hol- 
land.    (Willd.    jVov.    Act.    Berol.    3.)       See 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  208. 
LXVII.    Sturmia.     Cal.   2-valvis :    valv.   Xqualibus 
truncatis.     Cor.  minor,   2-valvis  ovata,   lanuj^inosa, 
mutica.     (Spica  filiforniis,  flor.  alternis  sessiliuus.) 
[Persoon.) 

1.    Vcrna.     ./^jTO«/i«  mm!»;a  of  Willdenow. 
LXVIII.  PoLYPOGON.     Cal.   2-valvis,    aristatus,   uni- 
florus.      Cor.  2-valvis  :    valvula  exteriore   aristata. 
[Desfont.) 

1.  Mu7is/ieliense.     Coast  of  France  and  England. 
(Willd.  a:  a.  Berol.) 

2.  Maritimum.    Coast  of  France   near  Rochelle. 
(Willd.  .\-.  A.  Berol.) 

3.  Vaginatum.     Tauria.     (Pallas   .\'.    .</.  Petrofi. 
X.  p.  304.) 

4.  Fasciculatum.     Estremadura.      (Willd.  .^".  A. 
Berol.) 

5.  Tenelhis.     New   Holland.     [Brovjn,    p.    171.) 
LXIX.  TuACHYS.      Spic.    digitata:    flosc.    in   rachi 

membranacea  I-laterales;  pedicellis  pinnatis.  Bract, 
seu  involucrum  ovatum  canilagincum.  Cal.  1-flo- 
rus,  2-valvis.     Cor.  2-valvis.     [Pcrsoon!) 

1.  Mucronata.       Panicum   stjuarrosum   of  Willd. 
LXX.  Ceresia.     Flosc.    laterales    bifarii  sub  rachi 
lata  membranacea  cymbiformi.     Cal.  2-valvis,  1-flo- 
rus,  lanatus.     [Persoon.) 

1.  Elegans.  Peru.  Pas/ialttm  membranaceum 
of  Lamarck. 
LXXI.  KoELERiA.  Cul.  multiflorus,  2-valvis  com- 
presso-carinatus.  Cor.  2-valvis,  brevi  aristata  : 
glumis  nervosis.  (Spica  composita  ex  spiculis 
compressis,  saepius  pubescentibus  subsessilibus. 
[Persoon.) 
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1.  Gracilis.  Perhaps  the  .lua  nubs/ikala  oiL'inu. 

2.  Crislata.     Poa  cristafa  of  diffcrenl  aulhors. 

3.  Tuberosa.     Aira  cristata  oi '6m\\.h. 

4.  Phlcoidi-s.     J'oa  crislata  of  Liimxus. 

5.  Villosa.     Europe  and  Biirl)ai  y.     {Urrfunt) 
LXXII.  TniSETUM.       Cal.    2-3-florus,    accuminaius, 

cariiiatus.      Cor.    aristis   2    terniinalibus    subcknli- 
forniibus  (gUim.  apice  seloso-bifulis,)  I  clorsali  rec- 
ta nee  coniorta,  ilosc    ut  phirinmm  glabris.     (S/h- 
ru/a!Compressa,  pallescenles.     t^Payoou.) 

1.  Striatum.     Jvena  tenuis  oi  WiWA. 

2.  Villosum.     jivena  triseta  of  Willd- 

3.  A'u(lu7n.     .ivena /lal/idaol  WiWd. 

4.  .Vitidum.     Near  ^losco^v.     Dcsf'int. 

5.  Luteum.     IManiiiiqUC. 

6.  Pan'iforum.     Crops  on  Mt.  Alias.    {Desfont.) 

7.  Pratenst.     Avnia  Jlavesccn.s  o{  L.'\un. 

8.  Pariiceuin.       Portugal.     [Link    in    Schrader's 
Jotirn.) 

9.  Hisjiatiicum.    .Ivena  Lcffflinffiana  o{ Linn. 

10.  Ovatum.     Hills  of  Spain.     [Cavaiii/lcs.) 

11.  Jristidioides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Several  species  of  the  genus  Avena,  for  example, 

Pcnr.sylvanica,    Lu/iuliiia,   and    Pur/iurca,  seem 

to  belong  to  this  genus.     See    Persoon's   Syno/i- 

*/«,  p.  98. 
3.XHI.    Tuicnoox.     Cal.    2-vaIvis,    l-florus.       Cor. 
2-valvis,  cal.  duplo  major  :  uierquc   nudus.     Gcr- 
men  lana  cinctutn.     (Persooiu') 

1.  Karka.     Arundo  KarkaoiVt"\\\<^. 
The  calyx  in  Saccharum,  the  corolla  in  Arundo,  and 

the  germen  in  Trichoon,  is  surrounded  with  wool. 

Persoon's  Siinofisis,  p.  102. 
i,XXlV.  Impek.vta.  Flor.  omnes  hermaph.,  gc- 
niinati  aUcro  pcdicellato.  Gluma  bivalvis,  biflora, 
ccfiualis,  mutica,  lana  cincta.  Perianth,  inclusa, 
hyalina,  nuitica  ;  cxterius  univalve,  neuirum  ;  intt- 
Tiun  bivalve,  liermaphrodilum,  valvula  interiore 
laiiore.  S(|Uaniuls  nulls  hypogynse.  Siam.  2. 
Stigmata  plumosa.   Ci/ri'l. 

1.  Cylindricum.     Spain,  Barbary,  and  New  Hol- 
land.    Pcren. 

2.  Koeiiigii.     India. 

3.  Arundinacea.       The    Lagurus    Cyiindricus  of 

liiiin. 

Though  this  genus  has  only  2  stamina,  it  is  placed 
here  on  account  of  its  great  affinhy  to  Hacclia- 
rum,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  want  of  the 
Sguamula  Iwjwgynx.  See  Brown's  Prodromus, 
p.  203.  Pcrsoon  seems  rather  disposed  to  rank 
this  genus  under  Succliarum.  Hyrio/isi-i.,  p.  103. 
LXXV.  Eriaxtkvs.     Cal.   gluma  bivalvis,  mutica, 

valvis  lineari-oblongis  canaliculatis,  basi  villis  densis 

involucraia.     Cor.  bivalvis  :  valva    interiore    longc 

aristata.   1-andra.     [Mic/iaux.) 

1.  Gigantcum.     {.imlioxanthum  Giganteum.) 

2.  Brevibarbe.     Hills  of  Tenassee  and  Carolina. 
Though  this  genus  has  only   1  stamen,  it  is  placed 

here  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  to  Saccharum, 
from  which  Persoon  has  not  yet  ventured  to  se- 
parate it. 
LXXVI.  CoLLADEA.     Flor.   spicati,  rachis  floxuosa. 
Cal.  2-4-partitus  :  laciniis  subovatis  basi  sii.u  (dcn- 
teque)  distinctis,  2-florus.     Cor.  2-valvis,   cal.  bre- 
vion  mutica  aut  aristata.     {Persoon.) 


1.  Distachya.       Island    of    Mindanao.       Cava- 
?iilles.) 

2.  Monostac/iya.        (Tri/isacum     hcrmajihroditum 
of  Linn.)     See  Persoon's  Si/tio/isis,  p.  107. 

LXXVH.  OuniOPOGON.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis, 
subacqualis,  valvula  exteriore  aristata,  vix  minore  ; 
interiore  brevius  aristata  v.  mutica,  aristis  edentulis! 
i'7o.sc«/idisbimiles,sessiles,fx/f7-wrmasculus  v.  neu- 
ter, valvula  exteriore  tcxlura  gluma:;  interior  her- 
maplirodilus,  charlaceus.  Sguamtile  2-hypogynx. 
Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen  perianthio  cartilaginco 
inclusum.     {P.  Proum.) 

1.  Comjiositus.  ") 

2.  ^¥.mutus.         (All   from   New  Holland.     Sec 

3.  Placcidus.       f      Brown's  Prodro7nus,  p.  194. 

4.  Imbecillis.       j 

LXXVIII.  Nevrachne.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  val- 
vulis  nervosis,  acutis,  hispidis,  coriaccis,  subaequa- 
llbus,  exteriore  parum  minore,  fiuctiferis  induratis. 
Flores  dissimiles  ;  exterior  neuter,  bivalvis,  valvula 
exteriore  glumae  subsimili;  j'Utnor  hermaphrodi- 
tus,  hyalino-membranaceus,  bivalvis.  Sguamuta  2 
hypogynse.  Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen  liberum, 
e  perianthio  menibranaceo  decedens.     (/?.  Brown.) 

1.  Alo/iccuroidca.  New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  196. 
LXXIX.  IsACHNE.  Gluiua  biflora,  bivalvis,  sequa- 
lis,  membranacea,  obtusa.  P'losculi  aequales,  bi- 
valves, chartacei :  exterior  masculus  ;  interior  fe- 
ir.iiieus.  Si/uem.  2  hypog.  Stigmata  plumosa. 
Scnmi  perianthio  indurato  inclusum.     [R.  Brown.) 

1.  Australis.  New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodroinus,  p.  196. 
LXXX.  Xerochloa.  Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  inae- 
qualis,  excavaiioni  racheos  parallela,  semi-immersa  ; 
valvula  exteriore  minore.  Periantltium  utrumque 
cxsertun),  bivalve,  muticum,  membranaceum,  subu- 
latum  ;  extcrius  masculum,  triandrum  :  inttrius  fe- 
mineuin,  stylis  2,  basi  connatis.  Sr/namulcs  nul- 
la: hypogynae.  Semen  valvula  interiore  1  chartacea 
perianthii  inclusum.     [K.  Brown.) 

i.  Imberbis.  )  Both   from    New   Holland.       Sec 

1.  Barbata.  5  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  196. 
LXXXI.  DiMEKiA.  Flores  omnes  hermaph.,  sessi- 
Ics,  spicati,  rachi  inarliculata  persiztcnti.  Gluma, 
biflora,  bivalvis,  coriacea,  basi  barbata,  valvula 
luraque  naviculari,  interiore  angustiore.  Flosculi 
inclubi,  hyalini ;  exterior  univaWis,  neuter;  interior 
licrmaphroditus,  bivalvis,  valvula  exteriore  arista- 
ta, interiore  minutissima.  Sijuam.  2  hypogynae. 
Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen,  cylindraccum,  valvula 
exteriore  glumae  inclusum.     {P.  Brown.) 

1.  Acinaciformis.     N.  Holland.?    Brown's   Prod, 

2.  Indica.     East  Indies.  5       P-  ^04. 
LXXXII.  Ophicrus.       Sjiica    teres,    articulis    uni- 

floris,  floribus  excavationibus,  racheos  immersis. 
Gluma  biflora,  bivalvis,  valvula  exteriore  cartilagi- 
nea ;  interiore  concava,  membranacea.  Pcrianthi- 
um  utrumque  inclusum,  membranaceum,  muti- 
cum :  exterius  masculum  vel  neutrum :  interius 
licmaphroditum.     [R.  Brown.) 

1.   Corymbosa.     {Rottboellia  corymbosus.) 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  206. 
LXXXIII.    Lepturus.      S/iica  teres,    articulis  uni- 
floris,  floribus   cxcaTaiionibus  racheos   immersis. 
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Gluma  univalvis,  cartilaginea,  1-2-flora,  rudimento 
pedicellato  flosculi  secundi  cxtcrioiis,  vel  tertii  in- 
termedii,  Perianthia  iiiclusa,  membranacea,  mulica, 
bivalvia  ;  dum  Dina  utiunique  hermapiirodituni,  ex- 
terius  pedicellatum.  Sguam.  hypogynas  2,  Stigmata 
plumosa.     {R.  Brown.) 

1.  Refiens.     {Rottboellia  refiens  of  Willd.)     New 
Holland. 
,     Rottboellia  incurvata  and  Jiliformis  perhaps  belong 

to  this  genus.  See  Biown's  Prod.  p.  207. 
LXXXIV.  Hemarthria.  Sfiica  coinpiessa,  semi- 
articulata,  articuiis  liifloris.  G/;(7«a  biflora,  bivalvis, 
valvula  interior!  inferioris  rachi  agglutinata,  sufte- 
rioris  soluta.  Perianthia  inclusa,  hyalina,  mutica  : 
exterius  univalve,  neutrum  :  interius  bermaplirodi- 
tum, bivalve.  Syuam.  2  hypogynae.  Stigmata  P\n- 
mosa.     {R.  Broivn.) 

1.  Com/iressa  [Rottboellia  Ccm/iressa.) 

2.  Uncinata.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 
See  Brown's  Prodroinu,i,  p.  207. 

LXXXV.  MicRocHLOA  Sftica  unilateralis,  inarticu- 
lata.  Gluma  ui.iflora,  bivalvis,  suba:qualis,  acuta, 
niLmbranacea.  Perianiliium  inclusum,  muticum, 
villosum,  bivalve,  inversum.  Stam.  2-3.  Stigmata 
plumosa.     (i?.  Bro^vn.) 

1.   Setacra  [Rottboellia  setacea  of  Roxburgh.) 
See  Biown's  Prodro?nus,  p.  208. 

LXXXVI.  Pentapogon".  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis, 
aecjualis,  niutica.  Perianthium  pedicellatum,  bival- 
ve ;  valvula  cvterior  apice  5-arisiata,  arista  interme- 


dia dissimiii  lortili :   interior  mutica.    Stigmata   2. 
sesailia,  villosa.     P'lores  paniculaii.     (/?.  Brown.) 

1.  Bitlardieri.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
This  plant  is  the  Agrostis  quadrijida  of  Labil- 
lardiere,  Xov.  HoU.  i.  p.  20.  See  Brown's  Pro- 
dromus,  p.  173. 
:}LXXXVII.  Sesleria.  Cal.  bivalvis,  subtriflorus. 
aristatus.  Cor.  bivalvis :  valvula  exteriore  triden- 
tata  :  interiore  bidentata.  (Jussieu.) 

1.  Carulea.     Britain.     Peren. 

2.  S/iherocefihala.     Carinthia  and  Tyrol. 

3.  Microcefihala.     Carinthia  and  Tyrol. 

4.  Disticha.     Carinthia  and  the  Pyrenees. 

See   Jussieu,  Genera  Plantarum.  Par.    1789.     Spe- 
cies 1,  3,  are   given   by    VVilldenow,  under  Cyno- 

SURUS. 

Order  III.     Trigynia. 

LXXXVIII.  Cuameraphys.  Gluma  biflora,  bival- 
vis valvula  exteriore  minima.  Flosculi  bivalves  ; 
exterior  masculus,  valvula  exteriore  textura  interi- 
oris  glumae  ;  interior  minor,  cliartaceus,  femineus. 
Srjuam.  2  hypogynse.  Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen 
perianthio  cartilagineo  inclusum.     R.  Bro-ssn. 

1.  Hordeacea.     New  Holland. 
This  genus  has  a  very  greataffinity  to  Panicum,  par- 
ticularly to  Species  133,  134,  135.  from  which   it 
scarcely  differs  but  in  the  number  of  styles.     See 
Brown's  Prodr.p.  19. 


REMARKS  Oj\'  THE  CL.\S.S  TRIAXDRIA. 


Under  the  class  Triandria,  Persoon  has  ranked 
the  genera  Sysirischium,  Galaxia,  and  Ferra- 
ria;  which,  after  Willdenow,  we  have  given  under 
the  clas  Monadelphia.  The  new  genus  Tigridia, 
which  he  has  also  placed  in  this  class,  will  be  found  un- 
der Monadelphia. 

The  following  plants, being  triandrous,  might  be  ex- 
pected in  this  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera, 
the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and 
which  fall  under  other  classes. 

Monogynia. 

Boerhaavia  exceUa.  re/ianda,  cherojihylloides.,  filiim- 
baginea.     Galium  trijidum.     Pontcderia //mosa.     Nar- 


cissus triandrus.  Laurus  triandra.  Hirtella  triandra. 
Tradescantia  midtijiora.  Fagai-a  sfiinoxa,  acuminata. 
Some  species  of  Amaranthun.  Juncus  conglomeralus, 
effusus.     Riviiia  Brasiliensis. 

Digynia. 

Tiipsacum  hermafihroditum.      Chenopodium  trian- 
druvi.     Some  species  of  Ehrharta,  Sec. 

Trigyxia. 

Ixbi  gladiata  [hlnn.)     Elatine /m/it/ra.     Some  spe- 
cies   of    Zanthoxylyum.      Tillaea    muscoi-a.      Alsine  - 
media.  Sec. 


CLASS  IT.    TETRAXDRIA. 


OrdEB  I.      MONOGYNIA. 


Sect.  I.     Flowers  ^lonopetalous^  with  one  Seed,  and 
Inferior. 

169.  Globularia.  Cal.  comm\inis  imbricatus  ;  pro- 
prius  tubulatus,  inferus.  CoroUulct  labio  supe- 
riore  2-partito  :  inferiorc  tripartite.  Rece/itac.  ga- 
leaceum. 


I.  Longifolia.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
2;  Myfium.  Montpellier,  and  the  woods  and  rock- 
of  Valenlia  and  Italy.     Shrub. 

3.  Bisnagarica.     Woods  of  Bisnagur.     Peren. 

4.  Vulgaris.     Hard  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

5.  S/iinosa.     Mountains  of  Granada.     Peren. 

6.  Canlt/ulia.  Hungary,  Austria,  Switzerland,  ^nd 
the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

7.  A'ana.    South  of  France  and   the   Pyrenees. 
Shrub. 
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8.  A'udicaiiUs.    Pyrenees,  Austria,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.     Pcren. 

9.  Oi-ic7italii.     NuLolia      Peren. 

»10.  Linifolia.     Spain.     Pcren.     [Lamarck.) 

Sect.  II.     Flowers  Monoftetalous,  iviih  one  Seed,  and 
Incorfioraled. 

\\7\.  DiPSACus.  Cal.  communis  polyphyllus  :  pro- 
prius  supcrus.     Fecrjit.  paleaceum. 

1.  FuUoniun.     South  of  Europe.     Bien. 

2.  Sylvestris.     France,  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many.     Hien. 

3.  Laciniatus.     Alsace,  Germany,  and  Carniola. 
Bien. 

4.  Pilosus-      England,    France,    Germany,    Sec. 
Bien . 

^  172.  ScABiosA.  Cal.  communis  polyphyllus:  pro- 
prius  duplex  superus.  Recejit.  paleaceum  seu  nu- 
dum. 

1.  Aljiina.     Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Peren. 

2.  Vaiulata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Rigida.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

4.  Attenitata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

5.  Scabra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Transylvunica.     Transylvania.     A7m. 

7.  Syriaca.     Syria.     Ann. 

8.  Leucantha.   Hills  of  Narbonne,  and  in  Carniola. 
Pcren. 

9.  Succi.ia.     Wet  pastures  of  Europe.     Pcren. 

10.  Integri/olia.      Montpellier    and    Switzerland. 
Ann. 

11.  Amftlexicaulis.     .4nn. 

12.  Humilis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  Decurrens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  Talarica.     Tartary.     Bien. 

15.  Arvensis.     Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren. 

16.  Uralennis.     Siberia.     Ann. 

17.  Syl-valica.      Woods   of   Austria,    Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Montpellier.     Peren. 

18.  Gramumia.     Montpellier. 

19.  Columbaria.     Dry  and    mountainous  parts   of 
Europe.     Peren. 

20.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees,    Switzerland,    and  Sa- 
voy.    Bien. 

21.  Sicula.     Sicily.     Ann. 

22.  Rutxfolia.     Tunis,   about  Cape    Zebibo,   and 
coasts  of  Sicily.     Peren. 

23.  Maritima.     Sicily  and  Montpellier.     Ann. 

24.  Stellata.     Spain.     Ann. 

25.  Prolifera.     Egypt.     Ann. 

26.  Atrofiurpurca.     India?     Ann, 
57.  Argentea.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
38.  Indurata.     Africa.     Shrub. 

29.  Africana.     Africa  and  the  East.     Shrub. 
SO.  Mons/ieliensis.     Montpellier.     Bien. 
3\.  Pumila.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

32.  Cretica.     Candia.     Shrub. 

33.  Linionifolia.     Sicily.     Shrub. 

34.  Graminifolia.     Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
the  hills  of  Barbary.     Peren. 

55.  Lyruta.     Dardanelles. 

36.  PaUstina.    Palestine.  Peren. 


Rocky  parts  about  Isetensis  in  Si- 
Ukraine. 


Dry     meadows    of     Germany. 


»42. 
*43. 

»44. 

»45. 
*46. 


"4  8.  Parvijlora. 

"49.  Daucoides. 

*50.  Grandijiara. 

'51.  Urceolata. 

•52.  Tomentosa. 


SceWaldst. 
and  Kitail). 
'Plant.  Rar. 
Hung. 

\  See  Des- 
,  fontaines, 
.  J'lor.  At- 
f  lunt. 

\  Cavanilles 
Icones,  &c. 


•54. 


37.  Isetensis. 
beria. 

38.  Ucranica. 

39.  Ochroleuca. 
Bien. 

40.  Papfiosa.     Candia.     Ann. 

41.  Pterocefihula.     Greece?     Shrub. 
Lucida.     Azores    Isles.    Peren.    (Nor/.  A>ti'.) 
Caucasea.     Mount   Caucasus.     Peren.     (Sim, 
Bot.  Mag.  886.) 

Corniculata.     In  the  Bannat  and~ 
Transylvania 

Longi/hlia.  Hills  of  Marmora. 
Canescens.  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Germany. 

*47.   Banalica.       In    the     Bannat    at 
Ciklova. 

Algiers.  ] 

Hills  of  Algiers.        f 

Fields  of    Barbary. i 

Shores    of    Barbary. J 

Mountains   of    Va-j 

lentia.     Peren.  ( 

Saxaiilis.    Fissures  of  rocks    in( 

Valcntia.     Ann.  ' 

Lucida.     Woods  of  Dauphiny.     {Vitlars.) 

173.  Knautia.  Cal.  communis  oblongus  simplex, 
quinqueflorus  ;  proprius  simplex,  superus.  Carol- 
lula  irregularcs.     Recefit.  nudum. 

1.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

2.  Pro/wntica.     In  the  East.     Bien. 

3.  Palestinn.     Palestine.     Ann. 

4.  Plinnosa.     East.     Ann. 

174.  Allionia.  Cal.  communis  oblongus,  simplex 
triflorus ;  proprius  obsoletus,  superus.  Corollula 
irregularcs.     Receptaculum  nudum. 

1.   Violacea.     Cumana  in  South  America. 
3.  Incarnata.  Rocks  and  sandy  places  in  Cumana 
and  Peru.    Ann. 

Sect.  III.     Flowers   Monofielalous,  with  Jour 
Seeds. 

188.  Mattuschkea.  Cal.  4-partit.  Cor.  infundi- 
bulif.  4-fid.     Sem.  4,  nuda. 

1.  Hirsuta.      Sandy    and   wet  parts  of  Guiana. 

Ann. 


Sect.  IV.     Flowers    Monoftetalous,    with    one    Fruit 
Vessel,  and  Inferior. 

203.  Pyrostria.  Cal.  rninimus  sub  4-dentatus. 
Cor.  canipanulat.  5-fida,  fauce  tomentosa.  Dru- 
jia  pyriformis  infera,  8-striata.  -Vi/rfs  8,  mono- 
sperm  ae. 

1 .   Salicifolia.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

202.  Myonima.  Cal.  minimus  subintegcr.  Cor. 
4-partita  tubo  brevi.  Dritfia  nuce  4-locul.  4- 
spernia. 

1.  Obovata.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

2.  Lanceolata.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 
201.  Petitia.  Cal.  4-dentatus  inferus.  Cor.  4-partita. 

Drujia  nuce  2-loculari. 
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1.  Dominffensis.     Woody  parts  of  St  Domingo. 
Shrub. 
210.  AquARTiA.     Cal.    campanulatns.     Cor.    rotata : 
laciniis  linearibus.     Bacca  polybperma. 

1.  AcuUaia.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Microfihylla.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

190.  Raussea.     Cal.    4-pl)yllus.       Cor.    campanulata 
4-fida  intcra.     Bacca  4-anguiaris  polyspenna. 
1 .   Simfikjc.     Island  ot  Mauritius     Shrub. 

209.  Calucaupa.      Cal.  4-ficlus.     Cor.  4-fida.  Bacca. 
4-spcnna. 

1.  Americana.     Carolina    and    Virginia.      Shrub. 

2.  Caiia.     Malabar  and    Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

3.  Lanata.     India.      Shrub. 

4.  JMacrophylla.     India.      Shrub. 

5.  Ferru^inea.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

6.  Reticulata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

7.  Longifolia.     Malacca.      Shrub. 

8.  Lit e(;rif alia.      Woody   pans    of  Carthagena. 
Shrub. 

9.  Villosa.     East  Indies  ?     Shrub. 
10.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

*11.   Globijiora.     Groves  of  Chinchao.     Shrub. 
•12.   Cordifolia.     Groves  of  Munna.     Shrub. 

See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  49. 
*13.  Fedunculaia.     New  Holland.  )    Brown's  Pro- 
»I4.   Adenauthcra.     New  Holland.  3    drom.  p.  512. 
208.   Wallenia.       Cal.    4-fidus    infcrus.       Cor.    lu- 
bulosu  4-fida      Bacca.      1-sperma. 

1.  Laurifijlia.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
211.  Witheringia.        Cor.     subcampanulata  :     tubo 
quadiigibbo.     Cal.     minimus,  obsolete   4-deniatus. 
Fericar/i.  2-loculare 

1.   Solauacca.     South  America.     Peren. 
205.   jEgiphila.       Cal.      4-dentatus.       Cor.       4-fida. 
Slijl.  semibifidus.  Bacca  2-locul.  loculis,  2-spcrmis. 

1.  Alartimccnsis.     Borders  of  woods    in    the    Is- 
land of  Martinique.      Shrub. 

2.  Elata.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  J\i'uxia.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

4.  Villosa.     Dry  fields  of  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

5.  Arborescens.     Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
Shrub. 

6.  Levis.     Woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

7.  Fetida      Jamaica.      Shrub. 

8.  Trijida.     Jamaica-      Shrub. 

*9.  Mulii/lora     Banks  of  rivers   in   Peru.     (Flor. 

Peruv.) 

170.  Cephalanthus.     Cal.    communis   0;    proprius 

supcrus,  iiiiundibuliformis.     Rece/it.  globosuin,  pi- 

losum.     Cajis.  4-locul.  non  dehiscens.     San.  soli- 

taria 

1.   Occidentalis.     North  America.     Shrub. 
215.  Lasiostoma        Cal.     5-fid.       Cor.    inlundibulif. 
faucL   villosa.     Ca/isula.    1-locul.  dispernia. 

1.    Cirr/iQ.sa.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 
223.  Scoparia       Cal.  4-partitus.     Cor.  4-partita  ro- 
tata.    Cafis.  2-locularis,  2-valvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Dulcis.     Jamaica.  Curucoa.     Ann. 

2.  Procumbcns       Warmer    parts    of   America. 
Ann. 

3.  Arbori-a.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

*4.  Dulcis-      New    Holland.      (Biowns's    Prodr. 
p.  443.) 
Speci-s  3.  probably  belongs  to  another  genus. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


\  224.  Centunculus.  Cal.  4-fidus  Cor.  4-fida, 
patens.  Stamina  brcvia.  Cafia.  l-locularis,  cir- 
cumscissa. 

1.  Minibus.      Moist    heaths    of   England,    Italy, 
Germany,  and  Sweden       Ann. 
•2.  Lanceolalus.     Wet   parts  of  Carolina-     Ann. 

{Alichaux.) 
•3.  Pentandrua  the    Anagallis  fiumila   of   Swartz. 
New  Holland.     (Broiun,p.  427.) 
|222.  Plant  AGO.     Cal.    4-fidus.       Cor.    4-fida:    lim- 
bo leflexo.      Stamina   longissima.     Ca/is.    2-locula- 
ris, ciicumscissa. 

1.  Major.  Europe  and  Japan  on  the  road  sides- 
Perc?!. 

2.  Crassa,  or  Cris/ia.     South  of  Europe  r   Peren. 

3.  Asiatica.     China  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

4.  Maxima,  or    Cucullala   of  Persoon.     Siberia. 
Peren. 

5.  Media.     Barren  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

6.  Virginira.     Virginia.     Ann. 

7.  Altissinia.     Italy.      Peren. 

8.  Lanceolata.      Barren    fields    of    Europe    and 
North  America.     Peren. 

9.  Capensin.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Lagofius.  South   of  France,  Spain,  Portugal. 
Peren. 

11.  Lusitanica.     Spain.     Peren 

12.  Patagonica.     Bunks  of  the  Champion  river  in 
Patagonia.     Ann. 

13.  Albicans.     Diy  parts  of  Spain  and  Narbonne. 
Peren. 

14.  Hirsuta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Alpina.     Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria.    Peren. 

15.  Bellardi.     Spain,  Italy,  and  the  dry  parts  near 
Tunis.     Ann. 

17.  Creiica.     Candia.     Ann. 

18.  Barbala.     Terra  del  Fuego.     Peren. 

19.  Maritima.     Sea  shores  of  Europe  and  North 
America.      Peren. 

20.  Subulata  or   Triguetra.     Sandy  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Peren. 

21.  Recurvata.     South  of  Europe,  and  the  East. 
Ann. 

22.  Macrorhisa.     Road  sides  near  Tunis.     Peren. 

23.  Serraria.     Italy  and  Morocco.     Peren. 

24.  Corono/ius.     Europe.     Ann. 

25.  Loeflingii.     liills  of  Spain.     Ann. 

26.  Curnuti.     Pren. 

27.  Amjtlexicautis.     Spain.     Ann. 

28.  Psyllium.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

29.  Sr/uarrosa,  or  .Tlgyfuiaca.     Egypt.     Ann. 

30.  Indica.     EL;ypi,  and  about  Astracan.     Ann. 

31.  Puinila.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

f|.   Cyno/is.     Piovencc,  Italy,  and   Siberia.     Shr. 
o.  Afra.     Sicil)  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 
*34.   Cordata.     Kentucky.      I^Michattx.') 
*35.   Sinuala.     Mauritius.     (Lamarck,  Illusl.) 
»36.    Vaginata.     Morocco.   (Vent.  Sard,  d-  Ccls.) 
*S7.  Australia.  Uuenos    Ayrcs.  >     L.^naick,  ///wsr. 
*38.    Tomentoaa.   Monte  Viileo.  3       p.  339,  340. 
•39.    Villosa.     (Roth.  Ca,-.  ii.  p.  n.) 
•40.   Pilo.m.     Spiin?      Rot'.  Ca'.  ii.  p.  P..) 
•41.  Mutans.     In    Malaga,    Spain.     (Pc-r.   F.nr-'^ 
p.  oSl.) 
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Barbary    and   South    of  France. 
Mount   Victoire 


tSee  Poir. 
>  Encyc.  p- 


*42.  Argent ea. 
[Uesfuni.) 

*43.    \''ictonaUii. 
ntiir  Aix. 

•14.  Gracilis.      Hills  of  Barbary. 

~    J.  Jntcrrujita.     North    America. 
Ciliala.     Barbary.     [Dexfynt.) 
Remota.     Cape    of  Good   Hope.     {Lamarck.) 
Mijosurcs.     Monlc    Video.     [Lamarck.) 
Limensis.     Hills  of  Lima.  _  (/'7.  Peruv.) 

"30.  Microcefihalu. 

'51.    Velulina.     It 

•52.   Glomcrata. 

»53.  Pygmea.     {I^amarck.) 

*54.  Scorzoncrafulia.     In  the  East. 


'•15. 
•47 
Mb. 
*49. 


liliis  oi  jjinia. 
/u.     India.  "| 

Italy,  Calabria    ^ 
Tcneriffe.       J 


See  Poir.  Encyc. 


[Lamarck.) 


*55 

•56. 

*57. 

*58. 

*59. 

»6U. 


*63 
»64. 
*6J. 
»66. 

*67. 
*68 
Sp. 


^  Flor.  Peruv. 

Illinois.     {Micfi.) 
Philippine  Isles. 


Encyc.) 
(Poir. 


Brown's 


Scirfioidcs.     Spain?     (Poir.  Encyc.) 
Hi..ipidula     Sandy  parts  of  Chili.     {El.  Peruv.) 
Graminea.     South  of  France.    {I^amarck.) 
Alojtecuroidea.     Barbary.     (Lamarck.) 
Sericea.     Hills  of  Tarma. 
Congcsta     Hills  of  Tarma. 
»61.  Aristata.     Meadows  of  the 
*62.  P/iti/ifiica.      St    Cruz,    the 
Ann.     [Cavanilles.) 
Siricta.     About  Mogadore. 
Parvifora.     Barbary.     [Desfont.) 
.irbortsccns.     Canary    Isles.     (Poir 
Genevensis.     Mountains  near  Geneva 
F.ncyc.) 

Varia.  "SQ.  Ilis/iida. 

Debilis.  *70.   Carnosa. 

67_70.   from   New    Holland.     See 
Prodromus,  p.  424. 
213.  PoLYPREMUM.       Cal.    4-phyllus.       Cor.    4-fida, 
rot-ua :  lobis  obcordatis.     Caps,  compressa,  emar- 
ginata,  ollocutaris. 

1,  Procumbens      Carolina,  Virginia.     Ann. 
220.  BvDDLEiA.      Cal.  4-fidus.      Cor.  4-fida.    Stamina 
exincisuris.    Ca/is  2-sulca,2-locularis,  polysperma, 

1.  Americana.     Banks   of  rivers  and  torrents  in 
the  Caribbecs.     Shrub. 

2.  Occidentalis.     America.     Shrub. 

3.  Globosa.     Wet  parts  of  Chili.     Shrub. 
Salvifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.   Shrub. 
Madagascariensis.     Madagascar.   Shrub. 
Salicifolia.     Bonaria.     Shrub. 
Divcrsifolia.     Java.     Shrub. 
Virgata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Lncomfita.     Cape  of  GoodHope.     Shrub. 

Incana.     Banks  of  Peru.  "^ 

Growing  corns  in  Chan-  I  See  Elor. 
yPeruv.  1. 
•12.  Diffusa.     Sides  of  fields  in  Peru.  I  p.  52. 
*13.  Picata.  Dry  parts  of  Munna.         J 
1221.  ExAcuM.     Cal.    4-phyllus.     Cor.  4-fida  :0ibo 
globoso.      Cafis.  2-sulca,   2-locularis,   polysperma, 
apice  dehiscjns. 

1.  Viscosum.     Canary  Islands.     Peren. 

2.  Pedunculatum.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

3.  Alberts.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

4.  Aurcum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

5.  Sessile.     Ceylon.     .'Inn. 

6.  Cordatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

7.  Punctatum.     India. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

"10. 
•11.   ConnaCa. 
cay. 


8.  Quadrangulare.     Dry  parts  of  Lima. 


9.  Guianense.     Cayenne.     Arm. 

10.  Diffusum.     East  Indies.     Jinn. 

11.  TenuifoUum.     Wet  meadows  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana.     Ann. 

12.  Eiliforme.     Wet  meadows  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, England,  and  France.    Ann. 

13.  A/ihyllum.     Woods    and    damp   meadows   of 
Martinique.     Ann. 

14.  Heteroclitum.     Fields  of  Malabar.     Ann. 

13.  S/ticutum.     Banks  of  rivers  of  Cayenne    and 
Guiana.     Ann. 

16.  Kamo.'ium.     Banks    of  rivers    and    woods    of 
Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Ann. 

17.  Vcriicillatum.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

18.  Hyssopifolium.     East  Indies. 

There  are  also  several  unpublished  species  of  Ex- 
ACUM  from  the  East  Indies.     See  the  new  ge- 
nus Seb.«a. 
212.     Myrmecia.      Cal.     companulatus     5-dentatus. 
Cor.  tubulosa  :  fauce  inflata.       Glandul.  5,  germi- 
nis   basin  cingentes.     Cajis.   2-locul.  2-valv.  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  Scandens.     Woods   and    Banks    of  rivers    in 
Guiana      Shrub. 
214.  Labatua.     Cal.    4-phyllus    inferus.     Cor.    sub- 
campanulata,  4-fida  :  Laciniae  2,  minutiae  in  divisu- 
ris  coroUae.     Ca/ui.  4-iocul.     & m.  solitaria. 

1.  Sesilijlora.     Fertile  mountains   of  Hispaniola. 
Shrub. 

2.  Pedunculata.     Woods  of  Guiana. 

218.  PEN.a;A.  Cal.  2-phyllus.  Cor.  campanulata. 
Stylus  4-angularis.  Cajis.  tetragona,  4-locularis, 
8-sperma. 

1.  Sarcocolla.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  Mucronata.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

3.  Marginata.     Rivers  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Lateriflora.      Cape    of   Good    Hope.      Shrub. 

5.  Tomentosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Eucata.      Mountains    at   the    Cape    of  Good 
Hope.     Shrub 

7.  Sijuamosa.     .Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

8.  Eruticulosa.     Cape    of   Good    Hope.      Shrub. 

9.  Myrtoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 
219.  Bl/eria.    Cal.    4-partitus.      Cor.    4-fida.     Stam. 

receptaculo  inserta.     Caps.  4-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Ericoides.  6.  Muscosa. 

2.  Scabra.  7.  Pvsilla. 

3.  Eascicidata .  8.   Glabella. 

4.  Articulata.  9.   Ciliaris. 

5.  Purpurea. 

All  shrubs,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sect.    V.      Flonvers    Monopetalous,    luith    one    Seed 
Vessel,  and  Superior. 

200.  Chomelia.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Cor.  hypocra- 
teriformis,  4-partita.  Drupa  infera  nuce  2-locula- 
ri.     Stigmata  2,  crassiuscula. 

1.  Spinosa.      Carthagena,    at   the    foot    of  the 
mountains  of  La  Popa. 
204.  CuNNiNGHAMiA.     The    Melanea    of  Persoon. 
Cal.  4-dentatus.     Cor.   infundibulif.  4-fid.     Drupa, 
infera  nuce  2-!ocul,  stylus  2-fid. 
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t.  Sarmcntosa,    Guiana.     Shrub. 
2.   Verticiltata.     Isles    of  France  and    Bourbon. 
Shrub. 

192.  ScoLosANTHUs.  Cat.  4-fidus.  Cor.  tubulosa, 
limbo  revoluto.     Drufia  monospcrma. 

1.    Versicolor.    Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 
195.  Pavetta.     Cor.  1-petala,  infundibuliformis,  su- 
pera.    Stigma  curvum-     Bacca  2-sperma. 

1.  Indica.    India.     Shrub. 

2.  Villosa.    Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

3.  Longijlora.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  Caffra.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  Penlandra.    West  Indies.     Shrub. 

•6.  Amjilexicautis.     East    Indies.      {Persoon,    p. 
131.) 
194.  IxoRA.     Cor.  1-petala,  infundibulif.  longa  supera. 
Stamina  supra  faucem.    Bacca  4-sperma. 

1.  Coccinea.    India.     Shrub. 

2.  Paruijlora.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Alba.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Americana.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

5.  Pasciculata.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

6.  Multijlora.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

*7.  Pavetta.  India.  ^Andrews,  t.  78.) 
*S.  Ternifolia.  New  Spain.  (Cavanilles.) 
The  Lonicera  Corymbosa  of  Linn,  is  perhaps  of 
this  genus.  The  limits  between  this  genus  and 
the  preceding  one,  Pavetta,  are  not  sufficiently 
distinct.  They  are  united  by  Lamarck,  Illust. 
Gen.  p.  285.   See  Persoon's  Synopsis,  i.  p.  131. 

198.  Petesia.  Cor.  1-petala  infundibuliformis.  Stig- 
ma bifidum.    Bacca  polysperma. 

1.  Sti/iularis.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Carnea.    Island  of  Namoka.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.     Woody  parts  of  Carthagena. 

193.  Catesbea.  Cor.  1-petala,  infundibulif,  longis- 
sima,  supera.  Stami/ia  intra  faucem.  Bacca  poly- 
sperma, bilocularis. 

1.  S/iinosa.    Island  of  New  Providence,  and  the 
other  Bahama  Islands.     Shrub. 

2.  Parvijiora.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

191.  Froelichia.  Cal.  superus,  4-dentatus.  Cor. 
tubulosa.  Bacca  1-sperma  exsucca.  Semen  aril- 
latum. 

1.  Paniculata.    Island  of  Trinidad.     Shrub. 

199.  Hoffmannia.  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  hypo- 
craterit.  4-partita.  Filam.  0.  Bacca  bilocularis 
polysperma  infera. 

1.  Pedunculata.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

196.  Ernodia  Cor.  1-petala  hypocratei-iformis. 
Cal.  4-partitus.  Bacca  2-locularis.  Sem.  solita- 
ria. 

1.  Littoralis.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 
*2.  Pungens.    South  America.     [La>narc/c.) 
The  species  of  this  and  the  following  genus  may 
perhaps  be  included   in  the  genus  Ixora  or  Pa- 
vetta.    See  Persoon's  Syywfisis,  p.  181. 

197.  SiDERODENDHUM.  Cor.  1 -petala, hypocratetifor- 
mis.  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Bacca  dicocca,  2-locul.  Scm. 
solitaria. 

1.  Trijlorum.  Mountains  of  Martinique  and  Mont- 
serral      Shrub. 
207.  CoccocYPSiLUM.     Cal.  4-parlitus  superus.     Cor. 
infundibuliformis,     Bacca  inflata   3-loculari3    poly- 
i^perma.    Stylus  semibifidus. 


1.  Rejiens.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.    Peren. 

2.  Unijiorum.    Island  of  Mauritius.    Shrub. 

3.  Biflorum.    Island  of  Bourbon.    Shrub. 
*4.  Condalia.    Groves  of  Peru. 

•5.  Lanceolatum.    Groves  of  Peru.       ' 
•6.   Sessile. 

*7.   Obovatum.    Groves  of  the  Aqdes  at  the  moun 
tain  Chinchas. 
Sp.  4 — 7.  see  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  54. 
206.  Mitchella.      Cor.    1-petala,   sujiera,  binas   ei- 
dem  germini.     Stigma  4.     Bacca   bifida,   4-sperma. 
1.  i<f/!fn«.  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia.    Shrub. 
176.  Hedyotis.       Cor.      1 -petala     infundibuliformis. 
Cajis.  2-locularis,  polysperma,  infera. 

1.  Fnticosa.    Ceylon.    Shrub. 

2.  Racemosa.    East  Indies. 

3.  Auricularia.    Ceylon.     Peren. 

4.  Hisfiida.    China. 

5.  Maritima.     East  Indies. 

6.  Pumila.    Tranquebar.     Ann. 

7.  Diffusa.    East  Indies. 

8.  Herbacea.    Ceylon. 

9.  Graminifolia.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

10.  Virgata.    Guinea.    Peren. 

11.  Rujiestris.     Rocky  parts  of  the  sea  shores  iu 
the  West  Indies.    Shrub. 

*12.   Setosa.    In  the  Andes  at  Tarma.   Shrub. 
*\3.  Junifleri/olia.    Tarma  and  Canta.     Shrub. 
*14.  Thymifolia.    Tarma  and  Canta.    Shrub. 
*15.  Filiformis.     In  the  Andes. 
*16.  Conferta.    Mts.  of  Canta  and  Tarma.    Shrub. 
Species  12 — 16,  see  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  56. 
240.  Oldenlandia.     Cor.  tetrapetala.      Cal.    4-par- 
titus, superus.    Caps.  2-locularis,  infera,  polysper- 
ma. 

1.  Verticillata.    Amboyna,  Jamaica. 

2.  Digyna.    Tranquebar,  in  the  fieljjs  in  the  rai- 
ny season.    Ann. 

3.  Trinervia.    India. 

4.  De/iressa.    East  Indies. 

5.  Ca/iensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Unijlora.     Virginia  and    Jamaica,  in   watery 
parts. 

7.  Bijlora.     India.     Ann. 

8.  Pcntandra.    Tranquebar.    Ann. 

9.  Umbellata.    India.     Peren. 

10.  Corymbosa.    South  America.    Ann. 

1 1 .  Hirsuta.    Java. 

12.  Debilis.     Isl.  of   Tongataboo,  Pacific  Ocean. 

13.  Fetida.    Island  of  Tongataboo. 

*14.  Glomerata.     Wet    parts  of   Lower   Carolina. 

(jl/ZfAaiix.) 
Cavanilles,  in  his  Icones,  &c.  vol.  vi.,  has  described, 
under  the  genus  HEVDvoris,  several  new  species 
of  this  genus,  as  he  is  of  opinion,  along  with  La- 
marck and  Schreber,  that  there  is  little  or  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  genera.    See  Persoon's 
Synopsis,  V.  i.  p.  146. 
181.  Hydrophylax.     Cor.  1-petala,  infundibuliformis. 
Cal.  quadripartitus.     Caps,   angulata,   2-locul.   dis- 
sepimento  transverse.     Semina  solitaria. 
1.  Maritima.    Sands  of  India.     Peren. 
216.    Manettia.      Cal.     8-phyllus    superus.       Cor. 
4-fida.      Cape,    infera    2-valvis  unilocularis.     Sem. 
knbricata   crbiculata,    seminulo    centrali.     {Stqni. 
P  3 
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noon.) 

1. 

2. 


Plants    volubiles  aut  scandentcs.       [Fcr- 


Reclinata.    Mexico.     Ann. 
LygUtutn.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Coccinea.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Ficta.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

5.  Lanceolata.     High  mts.  of  Hadie.    Shrub. 

*6.   Umbellatu.    Groves  of  Munna.  1       See     J''lor. 
"7.  Muluhllis.  l./'e;«v.    i.    p. 

•8.  Acntijlora.    Groves  of  Peru.      J  58. 
183.  Carphalea.      Cor.      1-petala     iiitundibuliform. 
intus  hirta.      Cal.  4-fidus  :  iaciniis  sparlhulatis  sca- 
riosis.     Cafis.  2-locularis  2-valvis  polysperma. 
1.   Corymbo&a.    Jladagascar.     Shrub. 
217.  Bellaudia,   or  Tontanea    of   Pcrsoon.      Cal. 
4-fid.  super.      C'jr.  4-lid-^..     jVect.  margo  4-lob.  sty- 
lum  cingens,  C'n/is.  4-locul.  2-partibilis  polysperma. 
1.  Re/iens.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.   Per. 
t  225.  Sanguisorba.     Cal.    2-phyllus    inferus.      Cor. 
supera.     Gcrmen'xnlcv  calycem  corollamquc. 

1.  Officinalis.    Dry  meadows  of  Europe.     Pcren. 

2.  JSIcdia.    Canada.    Percn. 

3.  Canadensis.    Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

*4.  Mauritanica.    In  the  hedges  of  Algiers.    {^Dcs- 
foni.) 


Sect.  VI.     Flowers  Monofietalous,  Inferior,  t'ivo  Cafi- 
sulcs  uniiedf  each  rjilh  one  Cell. 

184.  HousTONiA.      Cor.    1-petala,  infundibulif.    Cafis. 
2-locuhris,  2-sperma,  supera. 

1.  Carulca.    Virginia.    Percn. 

2.  I.ongifolia.    North  America.     Pcren. 

3.  Pur/iurca.    Virginia. 

•4.  Si-r/iyllifolia.    At  the  rivulets  in  the  mountains 

of  Carolina.    Peren. 
'5.  Rotundi/olia.    Florida. 
*6.  Angustifolia.    Florida. 
*7.   Coccinea.    Mexico.     (Andrew's  Re/i. 
See  Michaux,  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  i.  p.  85. 


Sect.  VII.     Flowers     Monofietalous,     Su/ierior,    two 
Cajisules  united,  each  with  one  Cell.   Stellated. 

\  187.  RuBiA.     Cor.  1-petala,  campanulata.    Baccal, 
monospermy. 

1.  Tinctorum.     Montpellier   and  the  meadows  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Danube.     Peren. 

2.  Chilensis.     Chili.     Peren. 

3.  Ptrcgrina.    S.  of  England,  Rusaia,  and  moun- 
tains of  France.     Percn. 

4.  iMcida.    France  and  Majorca.     Shrub. 

5.  Friiticoia.    Teneriffe.    Shrub. 

6.  Angustifolia.    Minorca. 

7.  Cordifolia.    Majorca,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Si- 
beria, China,  Japan.     Percn. 

'8.  Acaliculata.    Madras.     Peren.   (Stam.  5)  {Ca- 
vanilles. 

Carolina    (the    Valantia  Hyfiocarfiia 


\  18 


"9.  Brownci, 
of  Linn.) 
5.  Galium. 

tunda. 

1.  Rubioides. 


Cor.    1-petala,  plana.    Sent.  2-5ubro- 
South  of  Europe,  Siberia.    Peren. 


2.  Palustre.    Muddy  rivulets  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Trijidum.    Denmark  and  Canada. 

4.  Frutic'jsum.     Candia.     Shrub. 

5.  Alonlantum.    Germ.  France,  and  Eng.    Peren, 

6.  Tinctorium.    North  America.     Peren. 

7.  Ca/iensc.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Mucronatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Fx/iansum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  As/urum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Glabrum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Austriacum.  Rocks  of  Saxony,  Austria,  France, 
and  Candia.    Percn. 

13.  Bocconi,    or    Scabrum   of  Pcrsoon.     Germany. 
Switzerland,  France,  Italy. 

14.  Viscosuin.    Mountains  near  Tunis.     Ann. 

15.  Saxaiile.    Spain,  Italy,  and  mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland.   Piren. 

16.  Tenue.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

17.  Jussici.    Mts.    of  Dauphiny   and  Savoy.     Per. 

18.  Pyreriaicum.     In  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

19.  Alinutum.     Russia.     Percn. 

20    Pusillum.    Engl,  and  mts.  in   Provence.    Per. 

21.  Scabrum.    Austria.    Peren. 

22.  Verum.    Europe.    Peren. 

23.  Mollugo.    Middle  regions  of  Europe.    Peren. 

24.  Sylvaticum.     Germany  and   the  south  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

25.  Lini/olium.    South  of  Europe.    Percn. 

26.  Rigidum.     Peren. 

27.  Aristatum.    Baldo.    Peren. 

28.  Hicrosolymitanum.     Palestine. 

29.  Paschale.    About  Constantinople. 

30.  Glaucum.       Tartary,     Switzerland,     Austria, 
France,  Germany,  and  Siberia.    Peren. 

31.  PurfLureum.     France,  Italy,  and   Switzerland. 

32.  Rubrum.    France,  Italy,  and  the  Palatinate. 

33.  Megalosfiermum.     Mont  Cenis. 

34.  Sfiurium.     Tricorne  of   Smith.    Europe.    Ann. 

35.  Harcynicum.     Woody  mountains  of  Germany, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Alsace.    Peren. 

36.  Uliginosum.     Barren   watery  parts  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

37.  Boreale.    Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren. 

38.  Rotundifclium.     Woody  mountains  of  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  France,  and  Japan.    Peren. 

39.  Bermudianum.    Virginia. 

40.  Ericoides.     Monte  Video. 

41.  Hirtum.    Monte  Video. 

42.  Ruthenicum.     Lower  Wolga.    Peren. 

43.  Aliarine.     Europe.     Ann. 

44.  Afiarinoides.    Shady  places  of  Arabia. 

45.  Album.     Smyrna. 

46.  Microcarjium.      Dry    mountains   about   Tunis, 
rareiy  met  with  in  Spain. 

47.  Parisienne.    Anglicum  of  Smith.    England  and 
France.    Ann. 

48.  Pilosum.    North  America.    Percn. 

49.  Maritimum,    In  the  East,  Montpellier  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

50.  Gnecum.    Rocky  parts  in  Candia.    Shrub. 
*5\.  Erectum.      G.  Provinciale  of   Lamarck.     Bri- 
tain, France,  Germany.  Peren. 

*52.   Cruciatum.    France  and  Britain.    Peren. 

*53.  Articulatum.    In  the  East. 

*54.  Pumilum.    France  and  Italy.    {Fl,  Franc.) 
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*55.  Divaricaium.      Stony  parts  of  France.     {La- 
marck.) 
»56.  LatifAium.     Carolina.  T 


»5r. 
»58. 
»59. 
•60. 
»61. 
"62. 
•63. 
•64. 


»67. 
•68. 
»69. 
•70. 
»71. 
*72. 
•73. 
•74. 
•75. 
•76. 
•77. 


I  See  Mich- 
L  aux,  Fhr. 
\  Ber.  Amer. 
i.  p.  79. 


See 
Flor. 
"Peru-v. 
p.   59. 


Claytoni.     Canada. 

Asfitrelhcm.     North  of    Canada. 

Uniflorum.     Carolina. 

Hisfiidulum.     South    Carolina. 

Punctatum.     South  Carolina. 

Circezana.     South  Carolina. 

Triflorum.      Woods    of   Canada.  J 

Hirsutum.     Canta  in  Peru. 
•65.   Corymbosum.  Mts.  ofTarma. 
•66.   Ciliaium.     Dry  hills  of  Tarma. 

Ovale.     Peru. 

Croceum.     Peru. 

Mucronatum.  Dry  parts  of  Tarma. 

Laf>liaceum.     Peru. 

Lucidum.     South  of  Europe.     (Villars.) 

F.latum.     France.     [P/iuUl.') 

Obliguum.     Dauphiny.     [fillurs.) 

Glomeratum.     Barbary.  ~\  Desfont. 

Setaceum.    Spain  and  Barbary.  \.Flor.  Atlant. 

Tunetanum.     Algiers.  J  i.  p.  128. 

Ca/iillare.     Spain.   Ann.      {Cavanilles.) 
Sp.  52.  is  the  Valantia  crucia^a  of  Willde now. 
179.    AspERULA.      Cor.    1-petala,    infundibuliform. 
Sem.  2.     Globosa. 

1.  Odorata.     Shady  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Hexafthylla.     Rocks  of  Piedmont.     Peren. 

3.  Arven.ns.     France,   Flanders,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Switzerland.     Ann. 

4.  Taitrina.     Mountains  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy.     Peren. 

5.  Crassifo/ia.  Candia  and  in  the  East.   Shrub. 

6.  Calabrica.  Mountains  of  Syria,  between  Aleppo 
and  Anlioch.     Shrub. 

7.  Aristata.     South  of  Europe. 

8.  Tinctoria.    Hills  of  Sweden,  Germany,  France, 
and  Siberia.     Peren. 

9.  Pyrenaica.  In  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Switzerland. 
Peren. 

10.  Cynanchica.  Germany,  England,  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  the  East,  in  barren  and 
chalky  meadows.     Pereii. 

11.  Levigata.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
*12.  Hirta.  In  the  Pyrenees.     {Raymond.) 
•13.  Algerka.     Hills  of  Algiers.     Des/oni.) 

178.  Sheraudia.      Cor.    1-petala,  infundibuliform. 
Sent.  2.  tridentata. 

1.  Arx'ensis.     France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 

England.     Ann. 
C.  Muralis.    Old  walls  in  Italy  and  Constantino- 
ple.    Ann. 
3.  Fruiicosa.  Island  of  Ascension.     Shrub. 
77.  Spermacoce.      Cor.     1-petala,    infundibuliform. 
Sem.  2.  bidentata. 

1.  Tenuior.     Carolina  and  Jamaica.     Ann. 

2.  LatifrAia.     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

3.  Cxrulescena.     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

4.  Alaia.     Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.     Peren. 

5.  Hexagona.  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana. 

6.  Proslrata.    Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Peren. 

7.  Radicnns.  Guiana.     Peren. 

8.  Longifolia.   Cultivated  places  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana. 


I  See  Flor. 
j-      p.  60. 
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9.   Verticillata.     Jamaica  and  Africa.  Shrub. 

10.  Sumalrensis.     Sumatra. 

11.  As/iera.     West  Indies. 

12.  Hirta.  Dry  grassy  parts  in  Jamaica.     Ann. 

13.  Villosa.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

14.  llispida.     Ceylon.     Ann. 

15.  Scabra.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

16.  Articularii.  Clayey  soils  in  the  E.  Indies.  Ann. 

17.  Stricta.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

18.  LinifoUa.     Cayenne. 

19.  Procumbens.    India. 

20.  Spinosa.     Warm  parts  of  America. 
*21.  Assurgens.     Lima. 
•22.    Gracilis. 
•23.  Peruviana.     Munna. 

182.KxoxiA.  Cor.  1-petala,  infundibuliformis.  Sem.2. 
sulcata.     Calycis  unicum  folium  majus. 

1.  Zeylanica.      The    trunks   of    rotten   trees    in 
Ceylon. 

2.  Corymbosa.  Near  Vellore  in  the  East  Indies. 
180.  DiODlA.     Cor.    1-petala,   infundibulif      Cafts.  2, 

locularia,  2-sperma. 

1.  Virginica.  Watery  parts  of  Virginia.    Peren. 

2.  Sim/ilex.     Jamaica. 

3.  Verticillata.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

4.  Prostrala.     Jamaica  and  Cumana.     Shrub. 

5.  Scandens.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Sarmentosa      Jamaica.     Shrub. 

•7.   Glabra.     Woods  of  Carolina.    {Afichaux.) 
186.  Crucianella.      Cor.   1-petala,  infundibulif.  tubo 
filiformi ;  limbo  unguiculato.     Cn/.  2-phyllus.    Sew. 
2,  linearia. 

1.  Angustifolia.     Montpellier.     Ann. 

2.  Latifolia.     Candia  and  Montpellier.     Ann. 

3.  JEgyfitiaca.     Egypt.     Ann. 

4.  Patula.     Spain.     Ann. 

3.   Ciliata.     In  the  East.     Ann, 

6.  Pubescens.   Candia. 

7.  Maritima.  Candia  and  Montpellier.   Shrub. 

8.  Cafiitata.  Top  of  Mount  Libanus.  Peren. 

9.  Monsjieliaca.  Montpellier  and  Palestine.    Ann. 

Sect.    VIII.     Flowers   Monofietalous,   Inferior,  •ivilh 
four  Capsules  united,  each  with  one  Cell. 

189.  SiPHONAXTHUS.  Cor.  1-petala,  infundibulif.  lon- 
gissima,  infera.     Bacces  4,  monospermse. 

1.  Indica.     South  America. 

2.  Angustifolia. 

Sect.  IX.     Flowers  with  four  Petals,  Inferior. 

\  227.  Epimedium.  AVer.  4,  cyathiformia,  petalis  in- 
cumbentia      Cor.  4-petala      CaL  caducus.     Siligua. 
I    Alfiinum.     England  and  the  Alps.    Peren. 

235.  Ptelea.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-partitus,  infe- 
rus.  Stigmata.  2.  Samara  subrotunda,  centro  mo- 
nosperma. 

1.   Trfoliata.     Virginia.     Shrub. 
234.  Blackburnia.   Ojt.  4-petala.  Cn/.  4-dentatus  iii- 
ferus.   SVig-mn  simplex.   .Bacca  .?  monosperma. 
1.  Pinnala.     Norfolk  Island.     Shrub. 

236.  Skimmia.  Petala  4,  concava.  Calyx  4-parlitus.. 
Bacca  4-sperma. 
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1.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 
233.  MoNETiA.     Cat.  4-fidus.     Cor.  4-petala.     Bacca 
2-locul.  loculis  l-spermis. 

1.  Barleriuidcs.     India  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Shrub. 

2.  Diacantha.     India.      Shrub. 

230.  Samara.  Cat.  4-partilus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Sta- 
mina basi-petali  immersa.  Stigma  infundibuliformc. 
Drufia  l-sperma. 

\.  Lxta.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Coriacea.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Pcntandra.     Cape  oi  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Ftoribunda.  In  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 
232.    Hartogia.      Pctala    4    patentia.      Cat.    5-fidus 

Drufia  ovata.     M'ucc  2-spemia. 

1.  Cafiensis.     Woods  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Slirub. 
This  might  perhaps  be  considered  a  species  oi  My- 
gmdd. 
24r.CuRTisiA.   Co/.  4-part.    Fetata  i.    Urupa  supera. 
subrotunda  succulcnta  :  Mice  4-5-locul. 

1.  Faginea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

231.  Fagara.  CW.  4-fidus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Ca}is.1- 
valvis,  monosperma. 

1.  Trifihylla.     Philippine  islands.     Shrub. 

2.  Evodia.     Friendly  Islands  and  New  Hebrides. 
Shrub. 

3.  Pterota.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Pijierila.     Japan.     Shrub. 

5.  Tragodes.     America.      Shrub. 

6.  Zanihoxytoidcs.    Senegal  and  Guinea.    Shrub. 

7.  Horridu.     Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Cafiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

9.  Annata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

10.  Jvicenne.     China.      Shrub. 

11.  Octandria.     Cura9ao.     Shrub. 

12.  Etajihrium.  Carthagcna.     Shrub. 

Species   11  and   12  belong,  perhaps,  to  a  distinct 
genus.     See  Persoon's  Synopsis, ip.  144,  145. 

237.  Otheha.  Pctata  4-lanccolHta.  Catyx  4-par- 
titus.     Stigina  sessile.    Cafisuta. 

1.  Jafionica.     Japan.     See  Orixa.     Shrub. 

238.  Orixa.  Petata  4-lanceolata.  Catyx  4-partitus. 
Stigi7ia  capitatum.     Cafisuta? 

1.  Jafionica.     Japan.      Shrub. 
Lamarck  and  Pcrsoon  place  this   plant   under  the 

genus  Othera,  though  the  latter  thinks  that  it, 

and  the  Othera  Jafionica,  may  belong  to  other 

genera. 
241.    Ammannia.      Cor.    4-petala,  co/i/n    inserta,  vel 
nulla.    Cat.  1-phyllus,  plicalus,  8-dentatus,   inferus. 
Cafis.  4-locularis. 

1.  Lati/otia.    Wet  parts  of  the  Caribbee  islands. 
./Inn. 

2.  liamosior.     Virginia,     jinn. 

3.  Dcbilis.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

4.  Sanguinolcnta.     Ditches  and  watery  places  in 
Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

5.  Octandra,  or  Coccinea  of  Persoon.    E.  Indies. 

6.  Baccifi-ra,  or  Indica  of  Lamarck.     China  and 
Italy.     Ann. 

7.  Pinnatijida.     Java. 

*8.  Humitis.  Marshes  of  N.  Carolina.     {Mich.) 
*9.    Verticittala.     Italy.      [Lamarck) 
*I0.  Senegatensis.     Senegal.     {Lamarck.) 


Sect.  X.     Flowers  with  Four  Petals,  Sufierior. 

243.   Trapa.     Cor.  4-pctala.     Cal.   4-pa''titus.     .¥ux 
spinis  4-oppositis  ciacta,  quae  calycis  I.'I.ih  fui  re. 

1.  .^'atans.  South  of  Europe,  and  stiw^iiaiii.  places 
of  Asia.     .dnn. 

2.  Bicornis.     China. 

226.   Cissus.     Bacca    l-sperma,   cincta    calyce,    Co- 
rottaqixc  quadripai'tita. 

1.  Vitiginea.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Cafiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Rrfianda.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Latifotia.      Woods    of  the    East    Indies   and 
Madagascar.     Shrub. 

5.  Cordifotia.     America.     Piren. 

6.  Rotundifolia.  Woods  in  Aiabia  Felix. 

7.  Sicyoides.     Jamaica.     Percn. 

8.  Quadrangularis.     Arabia  and  India.     Percn. 

9.  Acida.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

10.  Cirrhoaa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Trifotiata,    or    Atata    of    Persoon.      Jamaica 
Peren. 

12.  Microcarfia.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

13.  Crenata.      East  Indies.     Shrub, 

14.  Carnosa.     East  Indies. 

15.  Obovata.     Santa  Cruz. 

16.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Peren. 

17.  Pentafihylta.     Japan.     Peren. 

18.  Pedata.  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

*19.  Jlntartica.  New  S.  Wales.  Shrub.  {Ventenat.) 
•20.  Quinata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub.  {Hort. 

A'fTO.) 

*21.  Comfiressicaulis.  Chancay  in  Peru.  {Fior. 
Peruv.) 

*22.  Ampelofisis.  North  America,  and  at  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah.     {Michaux.) 

*23.   Tomcntosa.     Isle  of  Bourbon.     {Lamarck.) 

*24.  Angutata.     East   Indies.  >  See    Lamarck,   ///. 

*25.  Cincrca.     East  Indies.       3       332,380. 

*26.  Hederacea,  Hedera  Qidmjuefotia  of  Linn.  {Mi- 
chaux!) 

*27.  Striata.  Peru.         ")  o        n        n  ■  ^a 

.„„     „  ,  „  (  See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  64. 

•28.  Granulata.    Peru.  V  ,_.    ,^,  ' 

*29.   Obliqua.     Tarma.J       ^-  '""'  '"'• 

*30.  Mafipia.     Isle  of   France.  7        Lamarck,     III. 

*31.   Orientatis.     In    the    East.  5  p.  332,  Sec. 

*32.  Stems.  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  Fitis 
Arborca  of  Linn. 

On  account  of  the  species  22,  26,  and  30,  having 
five  stamina,  Michaux  makes  them  constitute  a 
distinct  genus,  which  he  calls  Ampelopsis.  Per- 
soon, however,  gives  these  species  under  Cissus, 
with  the  following  generic  character :  Cat.  4- 
dentalus  inferus.  Pet.  4,  libera  reflexo-patula 
decidua. 
229.  Glossoma.  Cal.  4-dentatus.  Cor.  4-petala.  Antft. 

membrana   cohserentes.     Stigma    4-fidum.     Drufia 

nuce  sulcata  l-sperma. 

1.  Arborescens.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
\  228.  CoRN'l'S.  /»-!<o/zifr«m  4-phyllumsaepius.  Petala 

supera  4.     Drufia  nuce  2-loculari 

1.  Suecica.     Europe,  north  of  Asia,  Kamtschatka, 
Scotland,  and  England. 

2.  Canadensis.  Canada,  Labrador,  8cc.  Peren. 

3.  Florida.     Woods  of  Virginia.     Shrub. 
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4.  Masaila.    In  the  hedges  of  Europe-     Shrub. 

5.  Japonica.    Japan.    H/ititb. 

6.  Sanguinea.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
Asia,  and  North  America.    Shrub. 

7.  Alba.    Siberia  and  Canada.    Shrub. 

8.  Sericea.      South    Carolina   and    Pennsylvania. 
Shrub. 

9.  Circinala.    Pennsylvania.     Shrub. 

10.  Stricta.  North  America. 

11.  Faniculata.   North  America.     Shrub. 

12.  AUernifolia.     North  America.     Shrub. 
•13.  Stolonifcra.     Canada  and  New-j 

England.    Shrub.  /        Michaux, 

•14.  Fastigiata.    Virginia  and  Caro-f /'"/or.  Amer. 
lina.  ) 

239.  LuDwiGiA.  Cor.  4-petala.  Cal.  4-partitus  su- 
perus.  Co/i.s.  4-gona,  4-locularis,  infera,  polysper- 
ma. 

1.  Alternifolia.    Virginia.    An7t. 

2.  Hirsuta.    South  Carolina. 

3.  Jussi£oidea.    Maiu-itius,    India,  and  Carolina. 
Shrub 

4.  Oltfiositifotia.    India.    Shrub, 

5.  Erigata.    India.     Ann. 

*6.  A'ltida.    Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

•7.  Pedunculata.    Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

*8.  Angustifolia     Beside  ditches  in  Carolina. 

*9.   Virgata.    Dry  woods  of  Lower  Carolina. 
•10.  Ca/iitata.    Sunny  and  wet  parts  of  Carolina. 
*11.  Macrocarfla.    Meadows  of  Virginia. 
*12.  Microcarfia.    Wet  grounds  of  Virginia. 
*13.  Mollis,    Marshes  of  Lower  Carolina. 
Species  6 — 13,  see  Michaux.  Flor.  Amer.  87,  8cc. 

251.  Santalum.  Cor.  4-petala  :  petalis  calyci  inna- 
tis  praeter  glandulas  4.  Cal  4-dentatus.  Bacca 
infera,  monosperma. 

1.  Album.     India.     Shrub. 

•2.  Myrti/olium.  *5.   Oblongalum. 

*3.   Ovattim.  *6.  Lcrnceotatum. 

•4.    Venosum.  *7.   Obtusifolium, 

Species  3 — 7  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hol- 
land. See  Brown's  Frodromus,  p.  355.  "Quam 
maxime  affine  Fusano,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "  a 
quo  differt  solummodo  perianthio  minus  profun- 
de  diviso,  glandulisque  dislinctus  staminibus  al- 
ternantibus." 

Sect.  XI.     Flowers  Incomfilete,  Inferior. 

252.  Struthiola.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  tubulosus :  ore 
glandulis  8.     Bacca  exsucca,  1-sperma. 

1.  Virgata.  *6.  Imbricata. 

2.  .Yana.  *7 ■  Tomentosa. 

3.  Junifierina.  *8.  Pubescens. 

4.  F.recta.  *9.  Angustifolia.         [Lc- 

5.  Ovata.  marcfc) 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Sp.  6,  7,  see  Andrew's  Refiository,  113,  534.  Sp. 
8,  see  Bot.  Mag.  1212. 
1 75.  OpERCULARiA.  Cat.  communis,  campanulatus 
3  seu  6-florus,  6  seu  9-dentatus  ;  proprius  0.  C'o- 
rollulce  4  seu  5-fidce  equales.  Semrna  solitaria  re- 
ceptaculo  immersa. 

1.  Umbellata.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Asfiera.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 


3.  Dijihijlla,     Nmv  Zealand. 
See  Cryptosper.mum. 
165.  Protea.     Cor.  4-fida  s.  4-petala.    Antherae  li- 
niares  insertse  petalis  infra  apicem.     Cat.  propriu'; 
0.     Nux  1-sperma  supera. 

1.  Decumbcna.  35.   Umbellata. 

2.  Florida.  36.  Linearis. 

3.  Cyanoides-  37.  Cinerea, 

4.  Patula.  38.  Scolymus. 

5.  Fulchella.  39.  Abyssinica, 

6.  S/iherocefihala.  40.  Mcllifera. 

7.  Serraria.  41.  Rejioia. 

8.  Tricernata.  42.  Plumosa. 

9.  Glomerata,  43.   Obliqua. 

10.  Phylicoides.  44.  Parx'iflora. 

11.  Lagojius.  45.  Fallens. 

12.  Sjiicata.  46.    Conifera. 

13.  Scefitrum.  47.  Levisanua. 

14.  Crinita.  48.   Strobilina. 

15.  Conocarfia.  49.  Imbricata. 

16.  Elli/itica.  50.   Sericea. 

17.  Hyfiofihylla.  51.   Saligna. 

18.  Cucullata.  52.  Argentea. 

19.  Tomentosa.  53.  Acaulis. 

20.  Heterofihylla.  54.  Myrtifolia. 

21.  Pinifolia.  55.   Grandijiora. 

22.  Racemosa.  56.   Glabra. 

23.  Incurva.  57.   Sfiecioaa. 

24.  Caudata.  58.   T'o/ra.        (Perhaps 

25.  Bracteata.  Venoaa     of     La- 

26.  Comoaa.  marck.) 

27.  Purpurea.  59.  /fir/a. 

28.  Frolifera.  60.  Pubera. 

29.  Corymboaa.  61.  Di-varicata. 

30.  .A'ana,  or  Rosacea,  62.  S/iathulata.  (Per- 
(a  distinct  species  haps  Concava  -of 
in  Persoon.)                            Lamarck.) 

31.  Lanata.  63.   Cynaroides. 

32.  Tor^a.  64.   Cordata. 

33.  v4Ma.  »65.   Tridacty tides. 

34.  Autacea. 

All  shrubby,  and  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
except  Sp.  5.  and  65,  from  New  Holland,  and  Sp. 
39.  from  Abyssinia. 
See  the  New  Genera  at  the  end  of  this  Class,  un- 
der which  several   of  the  preceding  species  are 
arranged. 
167.  RuPALA.     Cal.  0.      Petala    4    basi    cohasrentia. 
Stamina  medio   petalorum   inserta.     Pericarji.  1 -lo- 
cal, monospermum. 

1.  Mo7itana.     Island  of  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

2.  Scssilifolia.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

Persoon  thinks  that  this  may  be  ranked  as  a  species 
of  Fmbot/irium,  from  the  similarity  of  the  flowers. 
166.  Banksia.  Rece/it.  comm.  elongatum  squamo- 
sum. Ct-r.  4-pctala.  5/am/na  limbo  inserta.  Caps, 
2-valv.  2-sperma,  interjecto  seminibus  dissepimento 
mobili.     Sem.  alata. 

1.  Serrata.  5.  Dentata. 

2.  Grandis.  6.   S/iinulosa. 

3.  Integnfolia.  7.  Fricafolia. 

4.  Pyriformis.  8.   Gibboaa. 
All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

See  the  New  Genera,  No.  XVII.  at  the  end  of  this 
Class. 
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168.  Emdothrium.  Cul.  0.  Cor.  tctrapctala.  Sfami- 
na  limbo  peiailonim  iiiserta.  J<'ollicntus  polysper- 
miis.     Si7it.  alata. 

1.  Sjiiciijcksimum.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Cocciiicum.    Suaiis  ol  Magellan  and  in  Terra 
del  Fuego.     Shrub. 

3.  Grandijlorum.     Peru.     Shrub. 

4.  Vmbeliatum.     Nova  Scotia.    Shrub. 

5.  flirsulum,  a  var.  of  Obtifjuum,  Peru. 

6.  BuxifoUum.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

7.  Scriceum.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 

8.  Silaifotium.    Nev\  Holland.     Shrub_ 
"9.  Lanceolatum.    Lofty  Mts.  in  Chili. 

*10.  Mo7iOipcnnuin.   Mis.  ot  Peru. 
"11.  Pinnatum.    In  Muiina. 
*12.   Obliquum.    Lofty  Mts.  in  Chili. 
245.     PoTHos.     Spatha.   Sjiadix  simplex  Horibus  tec- 
tus.     Cat.  0.   Ftiala  quatuor.     hacca  disperma. 
1.  ScandtTis.     India.     Shrub. 
3.  jlcaulis.    On  trees  in  the  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
rica.   Perot. 

3.  l.ariceolata.     Warm  parts   of  America.    Per. 

4.  Crcnala.    Island  ol  St  Thomas.     Pcren. 

5.  Violacca.    Jamaica  anu   West  Indies.     Peren. 

6.  Crassincrvia.      Woody    mountains    and    warm 
parts  of  America,  at  tlie  Caraccas.    Pcren. 

7.  Cordaia.    Warm  parts  of  .-Vmcrica. 

8.  Alacrvphyila.     West  Indies.     Peren. 

9.  Pmnata.    India.     Shrub. 

10.  Pabnala.    Warm  pans  of  America.    Peren. 
]  1.  Digiiaia.    Woody   mouiilains  and    warm  parts 

ol  America,  at  the  Caraccas.    Shrub. 
12.  Puitajihylla.    Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
Shrub. 
•13.   CannefoUa.    W.  Ind.  Per.  {Bot.  Mag.  603.) 
•14.   Obiusifolia.    Barbadoes.    Peren.    {^Hort.  Kevjf) 
253.   Krameria.       Cal.  0.      Cor,   4-petala  :    Mectario 
supeiiorc,    S-parlilo ;     inferiore     2-phyllo.      Bacca 
sicca,  cchinata,  1-sperma. 

1.  Ixina.    Cumana  in  America.    Shrub. 
»2.   Triandria.    Siiles  of  the    Mountains  in   Peru. 

Shrub.     [PL  Peruv.) 
*3.   Cutisoides.    New  Spain.    [Cavanitlrn.') 
•4.  Linearis.     Clayey  hills  ol   Peru.     Shrub'.    (Ft. 
Peruv.) 

255.  RiviNA.  Cor.  4-petala,  persistens.  Cal.  nullus. 
Bacca  1-spernia:   Simine  lentiformi. 

1.  Humiiis.    Caribbee  Islands,  Jamaica,  and  Bar- 
badoes.    Shrub. 

2.  Lavis.     America  and  Madagascar.     Shrub. 

3.  Braailiennis.     America.     Shrub. 

4.  Occandra.     Warm  parts  ol  America.     Shrub. 
*5.   Sccu7ula    Woods  of  Poguzo.   Shrub.  (^P/.Per.) 

248.  Chloranthus.  Cal.  0.  Petalum  3-lohnm  la- 
teri  gerininis  insidens.  .4nlh.  petalo  accreiae.  Bac- 
ca l-sperma. 

1.  Incons/iicuun.  China  and  Japan.  Shrub. 

256.  Salvador*.  Cal.  4-fidu3.  Cor.  4-fida.  Bacca 
1-sperma      Se7n.  arillo  vestitum. 

I.  Persica.    Persian  Gulf  and  E.   Indies.     Shrub. 

257.  Camphorosma.  Cal.  urceolatus  :  dentibu*-  2, 
oppositis,  alternisque  minimis  Cor.  nulla.  Cafis. 
I-sperma. 

I .  Pateacea.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 


2.  Mons/icliaca.    Sandy  parts  of  Spain,  Narbonne, 
and  Tartary.     Shrub. 

3.  Acuta.    Italy  and  Tartary.    Peren, 

4.  Glabra      Switzerland.     Pcren 

5.  Picranthus.    Arabia,  and  s.indy  parts  near  Tu- 
nis.   Ann 

See  the  new  genus  Pteranthus. 
\  258.  Alchemilla.   Cal.  8-niuis.   Cor.  0.  Sem.  1. 

1.  CupLiiHis.     Cape  oi  Good  Hope. 

2.  Vulgaris.    Europe  in  pastures,   and  in  woods. 
Peren. 

3.  Aljiina.    Mountains  of  Europe.    Pcren. 

4.  P(  nia/ihyllca.     Mont    Cenis,    Furca,    and    St 
Go  harii. 

5.  A/thanoides.    New  Granada.     Ann. 

6.  Alilmms.    Europe,  and  in  the  East.     Ann. 
*7.   IhjbriJa.     Europe  in  pastures.   Per.    (^Larn.) 

244.  Dorstenia.  liece/itacul.  conmiune  1-pliyllum 
carnosum,  in  quo  scmina  solitaria  niaulan- 
tur. 

1.  Curdifolia.      Jamaica  and    Domingo.       Peren. 

2.  Bramliensis.    Moiuc   Vitlco  in  Brasil,  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan      Peren. 

3.  Anjhlia.     Shady  places  of  Brasil.    Peren. 

4.  Jliyusiuni.    Campecliy.     Peren. 

5.  Cjntrajerva.     New  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  To- 
bago, and  St  Vine.  nt's.     Peren. 

6.  Drakena      Vera  Cruz.    Peren. 

7.  Cauli  scens.    Soulii  America.     Pa-en. 

8.  Pad  una.     Arabia  Felix. 

9.  Lucida.     Society  Islajids. 
10.  Pubcsceiis.     Society  Islands. 

246.  CoMETES.      Involucrum.,     4-phyIlum,     3-florum. 
Cal.  4-|)iiyilus.     Ca/is.  3-cocca. 
1 .  Alternifiora.    Sural.     An?2. 

Sect.  XII.     Flowers  Incomfilete,  Sufierior, 

250.  GoNATOCAKPUs.     Cat.  0.      Cor.   4-fida.     Drujia 
inferu  oetoijonu    -^pcr  na. 

1.  Micranthus.     Japan.     Shrub. 
254.  AcsNA.      Cal.  4-pliyllus.      Cor.  4-petala.    Bacca. 
sicca,  inlera,  1-spernia  retroisum  echinata. 

1.  Elongala.     Mexico.     Shrub. 
See  the  New  genus  Ac>ena  ot  tnisClass. 
242.   IsNARDiA.    Cor.  nulla.    Cal.  4-fidus.     Cafis.  4-lo- 
cularis,  eincta  calyce. 

1.  Palusiris.     Rivers   of  Spain,  Alsace,  Russia^ 
Jamaica,  and  Vir;^inia.     Ann. 
*   Hamata.     Marshes  of  Peru.   {I'l.  Peruv.) 
249.  EljE.vgnus.     Cur.  nulla.    Cal.  4  fidus,  campanu- 
latus,  buperus.     Drufia   infra  calyeem  campanula- 
turn. 

1.  Angustifolia.     In   the   wet  parts   of  Bohemia, 
France,  Spain,    Syria,  and  Cappadocia.    Shrub. 

2.  Orientalis.    In  the  East      Shrub. 

3.  S/^in(j.><a.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

4.  Pungrns.    Japan.      Shrub. 

5.  Latifolia.    Ceylon.     Shrub. 

6.  Cri.ifta.    Japan.     Shrub. 

7.  Multijlora.     Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Umb  llata.     Mount  Fakona,  Japan.     Shrub. 

9.  Glabra.    Japan.     Shrub. 

10.  Macrojihylla,     Japan.     Shrub. 
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|260.  BUFFONIA.       Cat.    4-phyllus.        Cor.    4-pelala. 
Cafis.  1-loculai-is,  2-sperma. 

1.    Teiiui/oiia,  or    Annua   of  Persoon.     England, 
France,  and  Spain.     Ann. 
•2.  Percnnis.    S.  ot  France.  Peren.  {Lamarck.) 

263.  Hypecoum.     Cal.   2-phyllus,   petala  4 :     exieri- 
oribus  duobus  latioribus.     Fructus  siliqua. 

1.  Procumbens.       Narbonne,*  the     Archipelago, 
and  Asirakan.     Ann. 

2.  Littorale.     Sandy  shores  of  Austria.     Ann. 

3.  Pendulum.     Provence,  and  Siberia.     Ann. 

4.  Krecium.     At  the  river  Anga,  and  in  Dauria. 
(Stam.  Tetradynamia.) 

261.  Hamamelis.       In-volucrum,     triphyllum.        Cal. 

propiius,  4-phyllus.     Petala   4.     A'ux    bicornis   2- 

loculaiis. 

1.    firg-inica.     Virginia.     S/trub. 
J262.  CuscuTA.     Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor.    I -petala.     Ca/ts. 

2-loculai'is.     (Stani.  4  seu  5.) 

1.  Eurofisa.     Scotland  and   England,  and  other 
parts  oi  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Americana      Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

3.  Africana.     On   trees   at   the    Cape    of   Good 
Hope. 

4.  Monogyna.     In  the  East. 

5.  Chmfnuis.      China.     Ann. 

*6.  Australis.     New  Holland.  )  Brown's  Prodrom. 

»7.   Carinata.     New  Holland.  5       p.  491. 

*8.  Efiitliymum.     Britain  and  France.     Perenl 

•9.    Corymbrjsa.     Peru.  }  p^    p^^^ 

*10.   Odorata.     Near  Lima.  5 
*11.  Rejlixa.     India.     {Roxburgh.') 
The  preceding  genus  is  given  by  Persoon   and  Dr 
Smith  in  Class  V. 

264.  Nerteria.       Cal.    0.       Cor.    infundibulif.  qua- 
drificia  supera.     Bacca  bilocul. 

1.  Dejiressa.     New  Granada  and  Chili,   in   wet 
places.     Ann. 

265.  Galopina.     Cal.  0.     Cor.   supera  4-fida.     Se7n. 
2.  muricata. 

1.  Circacoides.      Cape   of  Good    Hope,   in    the 
woods.     Ann. 
259.  Cruzita.     Cal.    4-phyllus:  exterior   3-phyllus. 
Cor.  0.     Sem.  1. 

1.  His/ianica.     Cumana  in  America 


Order  III.    Trigynia. 

^66.  BosciA.     Cal.  4-dentat.    Cor.    4-petala.       Ca/is. 
4-locularis. 

1.   Undulata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 


Order  IV.     Tetragtnia. 

P67.  Ilex.     Cal.  4-dentatus.    Cor.  rotata.     Stylus  0. 
Bacca  4-sperma. 

1.  Aquifolium.    Britain,  south  of  Europe,  Japan, 
and  Virc;inia.     Shrub. 

2.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

3.  0/iaca.     Carolina.     Shrub. 
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4.  Crocea.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  woods. 
Shrub. 

5.  Serrata.     Japan.      Shrub. 

6.  Latifolia.     Japan.     Shrub. 

7.  Perado.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

8.  Prinoidea.     Carolina  and  Virginia.     Shrub. 

9.  Cassine.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

10.  Vomitoria.     South  Florida.     Shrub. 

11.  Crenata.     Japan.     Shrub. 

12.  Emarginata.     Japan.     Shrub. 

13.  Salici/ulia.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

14.  Asiaticu.     India  and  Asia      Shrub. 

15.  Integra.     Japan.     Shrub. 

16.  Rotunda.     Japan.     Shrub. 

17.  Obcordata?  Top  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
Jamaica.     Shrub. 

18.  Acuminata  ?  or  Alacoucoua.  Woods  of  Cay- 
enne and  Guiana.     Shrub. 

19.  Cuneifolia.     South  America.     Shrub. 

"20.   Canadensis.  N.    America.   Shrub.    [Michaux.) 
•21.  Myrtifotia.     Caribbee  Isles.     Shrub.     {Lam.) 
•22.  Rosmarinifolia.     Carolina.     Shrub. 
•23.  JEsti-valis.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
•24.  Pattoria.    Highest  mountains  of  Peru.  'Shrub. 
(El.  Peruv.) 
268.  CoLDENiA.      Col.  4-phyllus.       Cor.  infundibuli- 
form.     Styli  4.     A''uces  2,  biloculares. 
1.  Procumbens.     India.     Ann. 
|269.  PoTAMOGETON.     Cal.  0.     Petala  4.     Stylus  0. 
Semina  4. 

1.  J\''atans.  Britain,  lakes  of  Europe,  New  Hol- 
land, and  Van  Diemen's  Island.     Peren. 

2.  Fluitans.     Rivers  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Heterofihyllum.  Lakes  of  France  and  Germany. 

4.  Perfoliatum.  Britain,  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Europe,  New  Holland.     Peren. 

5.  DeTtsum.     Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

6.  Lucens.  Britain,  in  lakes,  rivers,  stagnant 
waters,  and  clayey  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

7.  Crisfium.    A  var.?  Ditches  and  rivulets  of  Eur. 

8.  Serratum.     Rivulets  of  Europe^  Britain. 

9.  Compressum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  marshes  and  ditches.     Ann. 

10.  Pectinatum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  marshes  and  ditches,      .inn. 

11.  Setaceum.  Brit.  Europe,  ditches  and  marshes. 
New  South  Wales.     Ann. 

12.  Gramineum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, in  marshes  and  ditches.     Ann. 

13.  Marinum.     Sea  shores  of  Europe.     Ann. 

14.  Pusillum.     Britain,  marshes  of  Europe.    Ann. 
•15.  Striatum.    Waters  of  Peru.     (El.  Peruv.) 
•16.  Zosterce/otium.      Rivulets    of   Zealand.     {Shu- 

7nachcr.) 
*1T.  Eili/orme.     Lakes  of  Zealand.     {Shumac/ier.) 
*18   Crisfium.     New  South  Wales.     {Brotvn^ 
\27\.  Sagixa.   Cal.  4phyllus.     Petala.   4.     Cafis.   4- 
locularis,  4-valvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Cerastoides.  Fissures  of  rocks  and  sandy 
shores  in  the  islands  of  Inchkeith  and  Inch- 
combe,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.     Ann. 

2.  Procumbens.  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann 

3.  Afietala.     Italy,  Germany,  England.     Ann. 

4.  Erecta.     France,  England,  Germanv. 

Q 
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See  tlic  new  genus  Moenciiia.     Ann. 

5.   Virg-inica.     Virginia,  borders  of  springs. 
[272.  TiLLiEA.  Cul.  3  seu  4-partitus.     Petala   6  scu 
4  xqualia.     Ca/is.  3  seu  4  polyspernise. 

1.  Jquaticu.     Inundaied  parts  of  Germany  and 
Sweden.     Ann. 

2.  Prostrata.     Wet  parts  of  Germany.     Ann. 

3.  Vaittantti.     Wet  parts  of  France.     Ann. 

4.  Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

5.  Pcrfoliaia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

6.  Umbeltata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

7.  Decumbens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

8.  JMitscosa.     In  the  wet  parts  of  England,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  France. 


*9.   Connata.    Hills  of  Chancay.    Ann.     [PL  Per.) 
273.  Myginda.     Cal.  4-partitus.     Petala  4.     Dni/ia 
globosa. 

1.  Uragoga.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Kliacoma.     Sandy  shores  of  the  west  of  Jamai- 
ca.    Shrub. 

3.  Latifotia.     Caribbec  Islands.        Shrub. 

•4.  Rotundata.     Antilles.     Shrub.     {Lamarc/:.) 
•5.  Intcgrifolia.     Martinique.  ?   Encyc     Bot. 

»6.  Iticifolia.  St.  Domingo.   5AniA.  J  iv.  p.  396. 
^270.  RuppiA.     C*.  0.   Cat.   0.   Sem.   4.    pedicellata. 
1.  Maritima.     Sea  coasts  and  ditches  of  Europe 
and  America.     Ann. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 


I.  Petrophila.  Cor.  4-fida  tota  simul  decidua. 
Anthers  apicibus  concavis  corollae  immersae.  St/zia- 
7nul<£  nullae  hypogynae.  -SVy/i  basis  persistens.  JVax 
supera,  lenticularis,  hinc  comosa,  vel  Samara  basi 
barbata.     {K.  Broivn.) 

1.  TeretifoUa.  6.  Fustigiata. 

2.  Filifotia.  7.  Pedunculata. 

3.  Ackidaris.  8.  Diversifolia. 

4.  Rigida.  9.   Squamata. 

5.  Pulchella.  10.    Trifida. 

The  fifth  of  these  species  is  the  Protea  Pulchella  of 
Willdenow.  All  of  them  are  shrubs,  and  natives 
of  New  Holland.  See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  363, 
and  Li7m.  Trans,  x.  p.  67. 

II.  IsopoGON.  Cor.  4-fida:  tubo  diutius  persis- 
tente.  Anther ce  apicibus  concavis  corollse  immer- 
sse.  Sijuamulcs.  nuUas  hypogynas.  Stylus  totus 
deciduus.  A'ux-  supera,  ventricosa,  undique  como- 
sa.     {R.  Broivn.) 

1.  Terctifotius.  7.  Longifolius. 

2.  Aneihifolius.  8.   Cuneatus. 

3.  Formosus.  9.  Attenualus. 

4.  Anemonif'jlius.  10.  Polycejihahta. 

5.  Ceratofihyllus.  11.  Buxifoliua. 

6.  Trilobus.  12.  A.iillaris. 

All  shrubs,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  See 
Brown's  Prodr.  p.  205.  Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  71. 

III.  Protea.  Pet.  4.  quorum  3  superne  cohxrentia. 
Anthere  apicibus  concavis  corollae  inimcrsae.  J^ux 
supera,  undique  barbata,  stylo  persistente  coronata. 
(R.  Brown, /./««.  TVans.x.  p.  74.) 

1.  Longiflora.  8.    Tenax. 

2.  Formosa.  9.   Canaliculata. 

3.  Maloleuca.  10.   Turbinijiorn. 

4.  Pulchella.  11.    Scohjiendrium. 

5.  Patens.  12.  Amjilcxicau'.is. 

6.  Longifolia.  13.   Humitis. 

7.  J^Iucronifolia.  14.  Acerosa, 

All  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  preceding  species  are  given  by  Brown  under 
the  reformed  genus  Protka,  but  not  by  Willd.  in 
his  genus  Puotea.  Mr.  Brown  ranks  under  the 
genus  Protea,  the  species  No.  30,  38,  40,  53, 
55,  58,  and  67,  which  wc'  have  already  given 
from    Willdenow    in   p.   125.     The  Protea  pul- 


chella of  Mr.  Brown  is  different  from  the  plant 
of  the  same  name  in  Willdenow. 

IV.  Leucospermum.  Pet.  4  quorum  3  (raro  4)  in- 
ferne  cohaereniia.  Antherx  apicibus  concavis  co- 
rollae immersae.  Stylus  deciduus.  .Wux  supera, 
ventricosa,  laevis.     (R.  Brown.') 

1.   Medium.       2.    Conocarfeum.       3.     Grandiflorum. 

Besides  these  species,  this  genus  contains  also  spe- 
cies 17,  19,  36,  60,  of  the  genus  Protea,  p. 
125.     See  Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  95. 

V.  Mimetes.  Cor.  4.  partita,  regularis.  Anthers 
apicibus  concavis  corollae  immersas.  Squamul£  4 
hypogynae.  J^'ux  supera,  laevis.  Cafiitulum  niul- 
tiflorum.  Recefitaculum  planum.  Palca  deciuuae. 
(/?.  Brown.') 

The  species  of  this  new  genus  are,  the  hirta^  cu- 
cullata,  divaricata,  and  fiurfturea,  already  given 
under  the  genus  Protea.  See  Linnaan  Trans. 
X.  p.  105. 

VI.  Serruria.  Cor.  4-fida.  Antherm  apicibus  con- 
cavis corollae  immersae.  Squamule  4  hypogynae. 
Kux  supera.  Cafiitulum  multiflorum.  Rece/ita- 
culum  convexum.  Palee  deciduae.  (R.  Brown, 
Linn,  Trans,  x.) 

1.  Pinnata.     Capo  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Pendunculata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  J^iveni.     Cape  of  Good   Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Phylicoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
This  genus  contains  also  Species  3,  7,  8,  9,  of  the 

old  genus  Protea,  p.  125. 

VII.  Nivenia.  Cor.  4-fida,  regularis.  Anthcrtc 
apicibus  concavis  corollae  immersae.  S/juamula  4 
hypogynae.  Stigma  vcrticale.  JVux  supera.  In- 
volucrum  4-phyllum,  4-florum,  fructiferum  indura- 
tum.     (R.  Brown,  Linn.  Trans,  x.) 

1.   Crithmifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
This   genus  contains  also  the  sceptrum,  sfiathulata, 
and  «/(ica/a,  of  the  genus  Protea,  in  Willd. 

VIII.  Sorocephalus.  Cor.  4-fida,  regularis.  An- 
thers apicibus  concavis  corollae  immersae.  Stjuamu- 
le  4  hypogynae.  Stigma  verticale.  A'ux  supera. 
Involucrum  3-6-phylIum,  definite  pauciflorum  vel 
uniflorum,  fructiferum  non  mutatum.  (R.  Brown, 
Linn.  Trans,  x.) 

This  genus  contains  the  Protea  lanata  and  imbrica- 
ta  of  Willdenow,  under  the  same  names. 

IX.  Spatalla.       Cor.    4-fida.       Antherce    apicibiis 
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concavis  corollx  immersa:.  Sguamiilit  4  hypogynae. 
Stiffma  obliquum,  dilatatum.  A''ux  supera.  I>i- 
volucrum  2-4-pliyllum,  definite  pauciflorum,  veluni- 
florum.  {R.  Bro~vn.) 

1.  Incuna,    the  same  as  the   Protca  incttrva  of 

Willdenow. 

X.  Persoonia.     Pet.  4,  medio  staminifera,  supra  re- 

curva.     Glandulte  4  hypogynae.     Germcn  superum, 

l-loculare,  1-2-spermum.  Drujia  n\ice  1-2-loculariI 

(6';n/7/i  and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Terelifolia.  12.   Sfiathulata. 

2.  Microcarjia.  13.  JsTutans. 

3.  Pinifolia.  14.  Falcata. 

4.  Juni/ierina .  15.  Lanceolata. 

5.  Hirsuta.  16.   Salicina. 

6.  Mollis.  17.  Ferruginea. 

7.  Linearis.  18.  Prostrata. 

8.  Lucida.  19.  Ellifitica. 

9.  Virgata.  20.  Articulata. 

10.  Flexifolia.  21.  Longifolia. 

11.  Scabra.  22.   Graminea. 

All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen's  Island. 
See  Smith,  Z-wn.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  9.  and  Brown's  Pro- 

dromus,  371. 

XI.  Grevillea.  Cor.  irregularis  AntheriC  apicibus 
concavis  coroUae  immersae.  GlandiUa  hypogyna, 
dimidiata.  i^5//;czi/!^«  superus,  1-locul.  2-spermus  : 
loculo  centrali.  (iJ.  Brown.) 

1.  Punicea.  20.   Occidentalis. 

2.  Dubia.  21.   S/ihacelata. 

3.  Sericea.  22.  P/iyticoides. 

4.  Linearis.  23.   Buxifolia. 

5.  Slricta.  24.   Goodii. 

6.  Rifiaria.  25.    Venusta. 

7.  Parviflora.  26.  PungcTis. 

8.  Junifierina.  27.  Dryandri. 

9.  Australis.  28.  Asfileniifolia. 

10.  Tenuifolia.  29.  Banksii. 

11.  Paucifiora.  30.   Chrysodendrum. 

12.  Asfiera.  31.  Heliosfierma. 

13.  Concinna.  32.  Refracta. 

14.  Arcnaria.  33.   CeratofihyUa. 

15.  Montana.  34.  Mimosoides. 

16.  Acuminata.  35.  Polystachya. 

17.  Cinerea.  36.   Striata. 

18.  Mucronulata.  37.  Lorea. 

19.  Baueri.  38.   Gibbosa. 

Shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,Y).  ^75. 

This  genus  contains  also  the  sericeum  and  ilicifolium 
of  the  genus  Embothrium  of  Willdenow,  under 
the  same  name. 

XII.  Hakea.  Cor.  4-petala,  irregularis,  .inthere 
apicibus  concavis  corollae  immersae.  Gtandula  hy- 
pogyna, dimidiata,  (raro  biloba.)  FoUicidus  superus, 
ligneus,  1-locul.  loculo  excentrico.  Seminum  ala 
apicis  longior  nucleo.  (Sc/irader  and  i?.  .flroivn.) 

1.  Pitgioniformis.  7.   Obliqua. 

2.  Rugosa.  8.   Sulcata. 

3.  Efiiglottis.  9.  Lissosfierma. 

4.  JVodosa.  10.   Gibbosa. 

5.  Flexilis.  11.  Acicularis. 

6.  Leucofitera.  12.   Viitata. 


25.  Ceratofihylla. 

26.  Undiilata. 

27.  Oleifolia. 

28.  Saligna. 

29.  Marginata. 

30.  Ruaci/olia. 

31.  Cinerea. 

32.  Dactyloides. 
Zo.  Ellijitica. 

34.  Clavata. 

35.  Arborescens. 


13.  Cyclofitera. 

14.  Suaveolens. 

15.  Microcar/ia. 
1  6.   Trifurcata. 

17.  Tcna. 

18.  Attenuata. 

19.  Linearis. 

20.  Florida. 

21.  Ilicifolia. 

22.  A'itida. 

23.  Amfilexicautis. 

24.  Prostrata. 

All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen's  Island. 
This  genus   is    the   Concilium  of   Dr    Smith.     See 

Brown's  Prorfromui,  381.  Species  10.  is  the  Bank- 

sia  gibbosa  of  Willdenow 

XIII.  Lambertia.  Cor.  4-fida  ;  laciniis  spiraliter 
revolutis,  staminiferis.  Squamulce  hypogynae  4. 
Stigma  subulatum.  Folliculus  l-locul.  coriaceo- 
ligneus.  5em.  marginata.  Involucrum  imbricatum, 
coloratum,  deciduum.  Rece/ic.  planum,  i?.  Brown 
and  Smith. 

1.  Uniflora.  3.   Formosa. 

2.  Inermis.  4?  Echinata. 

Shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.  386. 

XIV.  Xylomelum.  Pff.  4,  supra  medium  stamini- 
fera, apice  revoluta,  Gtandula  hypogynae  4.  5<;^- 
ma  clavatum.  Folliculus  incrassato-ligneus,  1-lo- 
cul. loculo  excentrico.  Sem.  apice  alata.  {Smith  and 
J?.  .SrowT!.) 

1.  Pynforme.     New  South  Wales.     5Aru*. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  387. 

XV.  Telopea.  Cor.  4-fida,  irregularis :  tubo  lon- 
gitudinaliter  fisso.  Stam.  apicibus  concavis  corollae 
immersa.  Glandula  hypogyna,  subannularis.  /"o/- 
liculus  1-locul.  polyspermus.  5e7«.  apice  alata.  /n- 
volucrum  imbricatum,  deciduum.  (/?.  Brown.) 

1.  Sfiecioaissima.     This   is  the    Embothrium  sfic- 
ciosissimum  of  Willdenow. 

2.  Truncata.     Shrub  from  New  Holland. 

This  genus  is  the  Hyhgyne  of  Knight  and  Salisbury, 
and  is  part  of  the  Embothrium  of  Smith,  &c.  See 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  388. 

XVI.  Lomatia.  Cor.  4-petala,  irregularis.  5rn»i. 
apicibus  concavis  corollae  immersa.  Glandula  hy- 
pogynae 3.  Folliculus  1-locul.  polyspermus.  5em. 
apice  alata.    Involucrum  nullum    (i?.  .Brown.) 

1 .  Silaifolia.    This  is   the  Embothrium  silaifolium 
of  Willdenow. 

2.  Tinctoria.        3.      Polymor/iha.       4.      Ilicifolia. 
5.  Longifolia.    Shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

This  genus  forms  part  of  the  Embothrium  of  Smith, 
kc.  and  is  the  Tricondylus  of  Knight  and  Salis- 
bury.    See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  389. 

XVII.  Ba.s-ksia.  Cor.  1-petala.  -Sron!.  apicibus  con- 
cavis corollae  immersa.  SquamuU  hypogynae  4. 
Folliculus  ligneus  2-locul.  loculis  1  -spermis ;  dis- 
scpimento  libero,  bifido.  Amentum  flosculorum  pa- 
ribus tribi-acteatis.     [Linn.  Fit.  and  /?.  Brown.) 

1.  Pulchella.  5.   Occidentalis. 

2.  S/iharocar/ia.  6.  Littoralis. 

3.  j^'utuns.  7.  Marginata. 

4.  Collina.  8.  De/iressa. 
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9.  Patula. 

10.  Aitstralis. 

1  1.  lusutaris. 

12.  Comfiar. 

13.  VerticiUata. 

14.  Coctinea. 

15.  Paludosa. 

16.  Oblongifolia. 


17.  JLaiiJ'olia. 

18.  Marccsccns. 

19.  Jttenuata. 

20.  Utatior. 

21.  Mmula. 

22.  Quercifolia. 
23    'Speciosa. 
24.  Rtfjiens. 


All  these  species  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hol- 
land. See  Brown's  Proclromus.,  p.  391. 

XVIII.  Dryandra.  Cor.  1-pelala.  6Va;H.  apicibus 
concavis  corollae  immersa.  Scjuamula  liypogynae  4. 
Pollicu/us  ligneus,  2-locul.  loculis  l-spermis;  dis- 
sepiniento  libero,  bitido.  Recejuac.  commune  pla- 
num, involucro  imbricato.     {R.  Brown.) 

1.  Floribunda.  8.   Obtusa. 

2.  Cuncata.  9.  JVivea. 

3.  Armata.  10.  Longlfolia. 

4.  Formosa.  11-    TunuiJ'nlia.  ' 

5.  Falcata.  12.  Pttridifotia. 

6.  Macronulata.  13.  Blechnifoiia. 

7.  Plumosa. 

All  these  species  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hol- 
land. See  Brown's  Proclromits,  396.  This  is  the 
Jose/i/iia  of  Knight  and  Salisbury. 

XIX.  BouvARDiA.  Ca/.  4-pliyllus,  dentibus  quibus- 
dam  intevjectis.  Co?-,  lubulosa.  .Anlltera  inclusse. 
Ca/;s.    2-partibilis,  polysperma.      -Sc-wi.   marginata. 

1.   TrifilnjUa.     Mexico.     Shrub. 
See    Salisbury's    Paradiaus  Londinensei)  88.  Lond. 
1806. 

XX.  GoNZALEA.  Cat.  campanuiatus,  4-dentatus.  Cor. 
infundibuliformis.  Z)ri//;a  nuces,  4-polyspernias  in- 
cludens.     (Persoon.) 

1.  Pendula.     Groves  of  Sorima.     Shrub. 

2.  Panainennin.     Panama.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.     Warm  parts  of  Peru,  near  Loxa 
and  Gonzanania. 

4.  Pulvcrutenta.  Warm  parts  of  Peru,  near  Loxa 
and  Gonzanama. 

For  Sp.  1,  see  Flor.  Pcruv.  ;  Sp.  2,  see  Cavanilles, 
Iconrs,  vi.  p.  50. ;  and  for  Sp.  3,  4,  see  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  Plantx  F-quinoctiates,  p.  229. 

XXI.  Adenanthos.  Perianthium  4-fidum,  infra 
circumcisum.  S(juannde  hypogynse  basi  persistent! 
perianthii  adnatae.  Pintillum  perianthio  longius. 
Stigma  verticale.  A''ux  vcntricosa.  Involucrum 
uniflorum,  imbricatum,  4-8-phyllum.  {Labillard. 
and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Obovaia.  3.   Sericea. 

2.  Cuneata.  4.    Tcrminalis. 

All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  See 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  367.  and  Labill.  JVov. 
Holl.  i.  p.  28. 

XXII.  SiMsiA.  Perianthium  4-phylluni,  regulare,  la- 
minis  reflcxis.  Sijuamulx  hypogyiiae  nullae.  Sta- 
mina exserta.  ./inthrra  tandem  liberae,  primo  co- 
haerentes  lobis  proximis  vicinarum  loculum  consti- 
tuentibus  !  Stigma  dilatatum,  concavura.  .Vux  ob- 
conica.     [R.  Brown.) 

1.    Tenuifolia.  2.  Anethifolia. 

Both  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland.  See 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  367. 


XXIII.  CoNOSHERMUM.  Perianthium  tubulosum 
ringens  :  lacinia  suprema.  basi  fornicata.  Anthir<R 
tres  inclusae  :  laterales  dimidiatse  :  superior  biloba  ; 
primo  cohaercntes,  lobis  proxmns  vicinarum  loculum 
constitueiitibus  !  Stigma  liberum  JVux  obconica, 
papposa.      (^Smith  and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Fllijiticum.  6.   CdSrukum. 

2.  Taxifolium.  7.   Ptrclifolium, 

3.  Ericijolium.  8.   Cafiitatum. 

4.  Pongifolium.  9    Distichum. 

5.  Tenuifolium, 

All  shrubby,  and  nativesofNew  Holland.  See  Smith, 
Linn.  Trann.  vol.  iv.  and  Brown,  Linn.  Trans,  x. 
153.  and  Prodr-omus,  368.  Dr  Smith  suggests  that 
this  genus  might  perhaps  be  ranked  in  the  class 
Vidynamia  and  order  Gyjnnos/icrmia. 

XXIV.  Synaphea.  Perianth,  tubulosum,  ringens 
lacinia  suprcniu  latiore.  Anthers  tres  inclusae,  la- 
teralis dimidiaiae,  inferior  biloba  ;  primo  cohaerentes, 
lobis  proxunis  vicinarum  loculum  constituentibus  ! 
Stig>na  filamento  superior!  sicrili  connatum  '.  JVux 
obovata.     {R.  Brown.) 

1.  Fauosa.  3.  Petiolaris. 

2.  Dilatata.  4.  P oly morjiha. 

All  shrubby,  and  nativesofNew  Holland.  Sp.  3.  is 
the  CoHosfiermum  reticulatum  of  Dr  Saiith. 

XXV.  Franklandia.  Perianth,  hypocruti.  riforme  ; 
limbo  4-partito,  piano,  dcciduo,  tubo  persislcnti. 
Anthers  inclusie,  perianthio  adnatae  I  Si/uamie  hy- 
pogynae  in  vaginam  connutae.  .A'u.r.  lusilormis,  pe- 
dicellata,  apice  dilatalo  papposa. 

1.  Fucifolia.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Brown, 
Linn.  Trans,  x.  i57.  and  Prudromus.,^.  370. 

XXVI.  Symphionema.  Perianth,  regulare,  4-phyl- 
lum,  basi  cohaerens,  meiiio  staniiuifernm.  Fila- 
menla  apice  cohaerentia  I  Anthere  dislinctae.  Gian- 
rfii/ie  hypogynse  nullae.  Oiianum  dispermum.  Stig- 
ma subtruncatum.  JVux  monosperma,  cylindracea. 
{^R.  Brown.) 

1.  Poludisum.  2.   Montanum. 

Both  from  New  Holland.  See  Brown,  Linn.  Trans. 
X.  p.  157.  and  Prodromus,  370. 

XXVII.  Agastachys.  Perianth,  regulate  4-phyllum, 
basi    cohaerens,     medio    staminiferum.     Filamenta 

distincta.  Glandule  nullas  liypogynae.  0-uarium 
sessile,  1-spermum,  3-gonum.  67ig-maunilatera»e. 
(7^.  Brown.) 

1.  Odorata.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Brown, 
Linn.  Trans,  x.  158.  and  Prodro?nus,  p.  37  I. 

XXIX.  Cenarrhenes.  Perianth.  4-pliyllum,  regu- 
lare, fuliolos  supra  angustatis,  deciduum.  Stam. 
basi  perianth!  inserta.  Glandule  ?  4  hypogynae, 
staminiformes  !  Ovariu7n  sessile,  1-spermum.  Stig- 
ma simplex.  Drujxa  baccata.  [Labillard.  and  R. 
Brown.) 

1.  JVitida.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Labillard. 
JVov.  Holl.  I.  p.  36.  and  Brown,  iinn.  Trans,  x. 
p.  158.  and  Prodr.  p.  371. 

XXX.  Bellendena.  Perianth.  4-phyllum,  regulare, 
patens,  Stamina  hypogyna  !  Glandtila  nullx  hypo- 
gynae. OTorium  dispermum.  -S/^g-wa  simplex.  Samara 
aptera,  1-2-sperma.  (/?.  Brown.) 

1.  J^Iontana.  New  Holland.  Shrub.  See  Brown, 
Linn,  Trans,  x.p.  166.  and  Prod.  p.  374. 
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XXXI.  Anadenia.  Ferianth.  4-phyllum,  apicibus 
concavis  sluniiiufcris.  Anthera  iiiimersa;.  Glan- 
dule nuilae  iiypogynae.  Ovarium  dispermum.  Scig- 
ma  conicum.  I-'olliculun  uniloculuns,  aboilione  n>o- 
nosptrnius.      itemen  apleruni.      {^H.  Brown.) 

1.  Pukhclla.  2.    Trijida.  3.   lUcifolia. 

All  shrubby,  and  iroin  New  Holland.  Sec  Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.   374. 

XXXII.  Orites.  Fcriantli.  4-phyllum,  regulare, 
tbliL/lis  apicc  recurvis.  Stamina  iiiserta  supra  me- 
dium foUoloriim,  iisque  recurvaus  exscrta.  Glan- 
dule 4-hypogynae.  Ovarium  sessile,  dispermum. 
Stylus  slrictus.  Stigma  obtusum,  vcrticale.  Fol- 
licutus  coriaceus,  unilocularis,  loculo  subcentrali. 
Semina  apice  alata.     (/i.  Brown.) 

1.  Diversifolia.  2.  Revoluta. 

Shrubs  from  Van  Diemen's  Island.     See  Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.  388. 

XXXIII.  Stenocarpus.  Perianth,  irregulare,  fo- 
liolis  distinctis,  secundis.  Stamina  apicibus  cavis 
foliolorum  immersa.  Glandula  hypogyna  unica, 
semiannularis.  Ovarium  pcdicellatum,  polysper- 
mum.  Stylus  deciduus.  Stigma  obliquum,  orbicu- 
lato-dilatalum  plauiusculuni.  Folliculus  linearis. 
Semina  basi  alata  !     i^R.  Brown.) 

1.   Salignus.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is   the  Cybele  of  Knight  and  Salisbury. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  390. 

XXXIV.  ZiERlA.  Cal.  4-partitus,  Pet.  4.  Slam. 
glabra,  glandulis  insidentia.  iVy/i/s  simplex.  Stigm. 
quadrilobum.  Cafis.  4,  coalitx.  Sem.  arillata. 
(^Smith.) 

The  plants  of  this  genus  are  shrubby,   and  from 
Australasia. 

XXXV.  Lampocarya.  S/iiculis  undique  imbricatae, 
uniflorse  ;  squamis  exterioribus  vacuis.  Sete  sgua- 
?nul<tvc  hypogynae  nullse.  Stamina  4,  (nunc  3 — 6) 
filamentis  persistenlibus,  elongatis.  Stylus  subu- 
latus,  trifidus.  Stigmata  indivisa.  JVux  ossea,  ni- 
tens,  basi  persistenti  styli  cnspidata  putamine  supra 
incrassato,  nuclco  laevi. 

1.  As/iera.     New  South  Wales. 

2.  Hexandra.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

Sp.  2.  is  the  Gahnia  «r//frfaof  Labillard.  The  Gah- 
nia  schenoides  of  Forster  belongs  to  this  genus. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  238. 

XXXVI.  Gymnostachys.  Sfiaiha  minuta,  carinata. 
Sjtadix  cylindracLUs,  floribus  undique  tectus.  Pe- 
rianth. 4-partitum.  Sta7n.  4,  basi  foliolorum  inscrta. 
Ovar.  1-spermum,  ovulo  pendulo.  Stig.  sessile, 
sphincteriforme.  Bacca  nuda.  Semen  albumino- 
sum.  Embryo  inversus,    (i?.  Brown,  Prodr.  337.) 

1.  Ancefis.     New  South  Wales.     Peren. 

XXXVII.  FusANUS.  /"cmn/A.  profunde  4  fidum,  ro- 
taium,  basi  disco  4-lobo  adnato  ;  deciduum.  Drufui 
globosa,  calva,  baccata.    {Linn,  and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Comfiressus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  S/iicalus.     New  Holland.      Shrub. 

3.  Acuminatus.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

4.  Crassifuliiis.     New   Holland.     Shrub. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  355,  and  Persoon's  Sy- 
no/isis,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

XXXVIII.  Centhanthera.  Cal.  hinc  fissus,  la- 
ciniis  5  inde  cohaerentibus.     Cor.  infundibul.  lim- 


bo patent!,  5-lobo,  inxquali.  Stani.  inclusa.  An- 
therm  lobis  basi  calcaralis.  Stigma  lanceolatum. 
Cafis.  bilocularis,  bivalvis,  dissepimento  contrario, 
placentifero,  demum  libero.     {R.  Brown.) 

1.  Hisfiida.     New  Holland.  P  Brown's /'rodromtts, 

2.  Indica  ?     East   Indies.    3  438. 

XXXIX.  DiPLANTHERA.  Cal.  3-fidus,  lacinia 
postica  Integra  ;  lateralibus  bihdis.  Cor.  bilabiata, 
fauce  compressa;  labio  superiore  obcordato :  in- 
feriore  3-partito,  lobis  subrotundis.  Stam  4,  imje 
corollse  inserta,  exserta,  subsequalia,  adscendentia. 
Anih.  loculis  dibtinctis  divergeiuibus,  aestivatione 
juxta  latera  filamentorum  reflexis.  Ovarium  bi- 
locul.  polyspermum  ;  placentis  2,  adnatis,  in  sin- 
gulo  loculo.  Stylus  situ  staminum.  Stigma  bila- 
mellatum.  Pericar/num  -  -  -.  (/?.  Brown.  449.) 
1.   Tetrafihylla.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

XL.  Seb^a.  Cal.  4-5-partit.  foliolis  carissatis  ala- 
tisve.  Cor.  4-5-fida,  marcescens.  6V«w.  exserta : 
Antheris  longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus,  defloratis 
apice  calloso  recurvis.  Stigmata  2.  Ca/is.  valvis 
margine  inflexis.  Placentcs  centrali  demum  librx 
insertis.     (i?.  Brown,  p.  451.) 

1.  Ovata.     New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Isl. 
This  shrub  is  the  Exacum  ovatum  of  Labillard. 

XLI.  Mitrasacme,  or  Mitragyne.  Cot.  angula- 
tus,  4  (raro  2)  fidus.  Cor.  tubo  angulato ;  lim- 
bo 4-part.  sequali ;  decidua.  Stam.  aequalia,  inclu- 
sa, (raro  exserta.)  Anth.  posticae.  Stylus  basi 
bifidus.  Caps,  inter  divisuras  styli  dehiscens.  (^La- 
billard. and  R.  Brown.) 

1.  Polymorjiha.  11.  Pygmea. 

2.  Si/uarrosa.  12.  Elata. 

3.  Cinercscens.  13.   Stellata. 

4.  Canescens.  14.    Ser/iy/tifolin. 

5.  Mullicaulis.  15.  Pilosa. 

6.  Ramosa.  16.  Phascoides. 

7.  Luricifolia.  17.  Paradoxa. 

8.  Prolifera.  18.   Connata. 

9.  AUinoides.  19.  Ambigua. 
10     Patudosa. 

"A  Gentianis  legitimis,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "paruni 
diverba;  proprius  tamen  Exaco  quam  Scrophula- 
riis  accedit." 
XLII.  Glevina.      Cal.   0.        Cor.    4-petala  :    petalis 
apice   concavis,  tribus  revolutis.     Stam.  cavitatibus 
pelalorum  insidentia.    Drufia  1-sperma.   {Persoon.) 
1.  Avcllana.     Woods  of  Chili.     (Flor.  Peruv.) 
XLIII.  Cryptosper.mum.      Cal.  communis  6-phyIlus  : 
foliolis  patcntibus  iiiae;jualibus  ;  proprius?  e  paleis 
rectptaculi,  3-phyllus      Corollule  (sub-20)  4-fidaB, 
primo    ovatae       Rece/ifac.    globosum,    paleaceum, 
subtus   seminiferum.     [Ca/is     1-locuI.  in   rcceptac. 
subt^Iobosum  coalitae,  medio  longitudinaliter  dehis- 
centes.     {Dr   T.   Young.)   {Persoon.) 

I.    Youngii.     New    Holland.     Peren.     See  Linn. 
Trans,  iii   p.  30. 
XLIV.  NuxiA.     Cal.  4-fidus.     Cor.   1-petala,  4-fida. 
S'am.   in  fauce.     Stigm.   truncatum.     Ca/is.  carno- 
sa ;  2-sperma.     {Lamarck.) 

1  ?   Elata.  2.    Verticillata. 

Species  2  and  3  of  ^giphila,  in  Willdenow. 
XLV.   HiGGiNslA.      Cal.   4dcntaius.      Cor.    infundi- 
bulif.  limbo    4-partit.      Stigm..   2.1abiati:m.  promt- 
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ncns.     Bacca  bilocularis,  bisulca,  UmbilLcata,  poly- 
sperma.     {^Pcrnoon) 

1.  Aggregata.     Groves  of  Peru.     Shrub. 

2.  Obovala.     Shady  places  in  Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Verlicillata.     Groves  at  Muna.     Shrub. 

See  Flor.  Pcruv.     Perhaps  Btrtiera,  in  Class  V.,is 
of  this  genus. 
XLVI.  CoDONiuM.     Cal.   duplex;    inferus   1-phyllus 

inaequale    bifidus ;    superus   turbinatus   subinieger. 

Cor.  campanulata.     Drufia    obovata.     Stigm.   capi- 

tatum.      (^Persoo7i.) 

1.  Arborcsccns.     Shrub. 

This  genus  hasa  great  affinity  ioLoNicERA,ClassV. 
XLVII.     Centaurium.       Cut.     4-partit.    appressus. 

Cor.    subcanipunulata     5-partit.      Siigm.     crassum 

glandulosum   subbifidum.     Caps.  (cal.  et   cor.  per- 

sistentibus  involucrata)    1-locul.  2-valvis,  polysper- 

ma.     (^Pcrsoon.) 

1.  Vernum.     Lower  Carolina,     (il/zc/jaux.) 

2.  Autumnale.     Lower  Carolina.     {Alkhaux.') 
This  genus  resembles  Exacum,  several  species  of 

which  perhaps  belong  to  it. 
XLVin.     CouTouBEA,    or     PicRiuM    of    Shreber. 
Cal.  4.    fid.     Cor.   1-pet.   4-fida:   Sijuam.   4,  cucul- 
latae.     Stig.  bilabiatum.     Cafis.  2-valvis,  polysper- 
nia. 

1.  Sliicata,\\\e  Exacum  sfiicatuvi  oi  WiWA. 

2.  Ternifolia.     Panama.     Ann.     {Cavanilles.') 
8.   Purpurea,  the  £xacu?n  ramosum  of  Willd. 

XLIX.  Frasera.  Cal.  4-fid.  Cor.  4-fida  patens  :  Pe- 
tala  medio  glandula  barbata.  Cafis.  compressa  sub- 
marginata,  2-locul.  Sem.  pauca  imbricata.  {Pers.') 
1.  Caroliniensis.  Marshes  of  Carolina.  [Mic/i.) 
L.  Bartonia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  campanul.  4- 
fida,  persistens.  Caps.  1  -locul.  2-vaIvis,  polysper- 
ma.     {Persoon.) 

1.   Tenella.      Philadelphia,   resembling    Buffonia 
tenuifolia.  See  Willd.   Acl.  Soc.  Berol.  iv.  v.  3. 
LI.    AziMA.       Cal.    4-fid.    urceolatus.      Cor.    4-pet. 
Bacca  2-locul.  loculis    2-spermis  :    1  ssepius  aborti- 
ve.    {Persoon.) 

1.   Telracantha,  the  Monetia  barlerioides  of  Will- 
denow. 
LII.  Drapetes.      Cal.  0.      Cor.  infundibulif.    limbo 
4-fido.     Recept.   pedicellata,  barbata ;   Sem.  1    tec- 
tum.    (Flor.  aggregato-fasciculati.)   {Persoon.) 
1.  Muscoidcs.      (Lamarck,   Joum.    d'Hist.    A''at. 
No.  5.  p.  186,  t.  10.) 
LIII.  Cansiera.      Cal.  globoso-urceolatus,  4-denta- 
tus,  inferus.     JVtct.  4,  dentata  germen   cingentia. 
Bacca  1-sperma.     [Jussieu.) 

1.  Scandens.     Coromandel.      {Roxburgh.) 
LIV.  Pteranthus.      Cal.  4-part.    persistens,  lacin. 
concavis  :    2   majoribus  cristatis.     Cor.   0.     Filam. 
basi  connata.     Caps,  membranacea,    1-sperma,  cal. 
tecta.     {Persoon^ 

1.    Echinatus.       Barbary     and     Arabia.       Ann. 
(Desfont.   All.)    The  Camphorosma  pteranthus 
of  Willdenow. 
LV.  Orthostemon.     Ca/.  tubulosus,  4-dentat.     Cor. 
limbo  brevi,  4-part.  faucc  nuda,  marcescens.    Stam. 
squalia,  exserta:    anlhtris    longitudinaliter  dehis- 
centibus,  apice  muticis,  defloratis  strictis.     Stig.  2. 
subrotunda.     {R.  Brown) 
1.  Erectum.     New  Holland. 


An   intermediate   genus   between    Centaurium  and 
Erytkrea.     See  Brown's  Prodromus,]),  A:i\. 

Order  IL     Digyxia. 

LVL  Tetrarrhena.  Gluma  uniflora,  bivalvis,  pe- 
riauthio  minor.  Perianth,  sessile,  duplex,  utrum- 
que  bivalve,  absque  squamulis  exterioribus  fascicu- 
lisve  pilorum.  Sguamula  2-hypogynae,  oppositae, 
valvulis  perianthii  alternantes.  Stam.  4  !  Stigmafa 
plumosa.     {R.  Brown.) 

1.  Distichophylla.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

2.  Acuminata.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

3.  Juncea.     New  Holland. 

4.  Levis.     New  Holland. 

Sp.  1,  is  the  Ehrharta  distichophylla.  of  Labillard. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,\>.  209. 
LVII.  Microl^na.  Gluma  uniflora,  minuta,  bival- 
vis. Perianth,  pedicello  barbato  glumam  superante 
insidcns,  duplex,  utrumque  bivalve,  imberbe,  exte- 
rioris  valvulis  subaequalibus,  apicc  aristatis.  Si/ua- 
muU  hypogynae  2,  oppositae,  valvulis  perianthii  al- 
ternantes. Stam.  4!  6V/g-7?ia/a  2,  sessilia,  plumosa. 
(/?.  Brown.) 

1.  Stipoides.     New   Holland  and  Van   Diemen's 

Island.     (The  Ehrharta  stifioides  of  Labillard. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,i>.  210. 

LVIII.  Aphanes.    Cal.  8-fid.  lacin.  alternis  minimis. 

Cor.  0.     Se7n.   2,  calyce  vestita  ;    uno  interdum  a- 

bortivo.     [Stam.  1,  2,  4.)      {Persoon.) 

1.  Arvensis.   the   Alchemilla    Aphanes  of    Willd. 

2.  Tripartita.     Mountains    and   springs" 

of  Pillao  and  Tartna.  See 

3.  Orbiculata.     Cold  and  wet  mountains  {Elor. 
of  Peru.  fPeruv. 

4.  Pinnata.     Cold  and  wet  mountains  of     i.  68. 
Peru. 

The  three  last  species  are  given  by  Persoon  under 
this  genus,  on  account  of  their  having  two  styles 
and   two  seeds  ;  but  he  supposes  that  they   may 
be  included  in  different  genera,  since  they  are 
diandrous,  and  have  styles  of  a  different  structure. 
Synops.  i.  150. 
LIX.  Pagamea.      Cal.    4-dentatus    persistens.     Cor. 
4-fida,  urceolaris,  intus  villosa.     Drupa  supera,  2- 
locularis,  nuculis  2,  bilocularibus.     {Persoon.) 
1.  Guianensis.     Guiana.     Shrub.    {Lamarck.) 


Order  IV.    Tetragynia. 

LX.  Radiola.  Cal.  multifidus.  Pet.  4.  Caps,  su- 
pera 8-locul.  8-valvis.  Sem.  solitaria.  (Smith,  Flor. 
Brit.  i.  p.  202.) 

1.  Millegrana.     Britain.     Ann.     The  Linwn   ra- 
diola of  Willdenow. 
LXI.  RiquERiA.      Cal.     triplex.      Pet.   4,   concava. 
Filam.   compressa.     Caps.  4-locul.  stylis  coi-onata. 
{Persoon.) 

1.  Avenia.  Groves  of  Peru.  Shrub.  {Fl.  Per.) 
LXII.  MoENCHiA.     Cal.    4-phyll.   connivens :    lacin. 
lanceolatis  acutis.     Cor.  subbrevior  :  petal,  integris. 
Caps,  evalvis,    1-locul.    apice   5-fariam   dehiscens. 
Sein.  reniformia  scabra.     {Persoon.) 

1.  Glauca.     Tii^  Saginaer ect a  o^lAnn.  Ann. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  TETRANDRIA. 


Under  this  class  Persoon  ranks  the  genera  Linn-ea, 
and  Spielmannia,  which,  after  Willdenow,  we  have 
given  in  the  class  Didynamia. 

The  genus  Parietakia,  given  by  Dr  Smith  under 
thisclass,and  by  Persoon  under  the  class  Monoecia, 
will  be  found  in  the   present  article  in  the  class  Po- 

LYGAMIA. 

The  following  plants,  being  tetrandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class ;  but  they  belong  to  natural 
genera,  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separat- 
ed, and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Valeriana  su/iina,  villosa,  Sibirica.  Boerhavia  le- 
irandra.  Justicia  fiulcherrima.  Lycium  tetrandrum. 
Cordia  tetrandra.  Solanum  flexuosum.  Some  spe- 
cies of  Citharexylum.     Convallaria  bifolia.     Seyeral 


species  of  Coffea.  Rondeletia  fiilo»a,  virgata.  Hillia 
teirandra.  Guettarda  e!li/i/i(a,  viembranacea.  Port- 
landia  tetrandra.  Evonymus  Eurofisus,  Jafionicus, 
8cc.  Portulaca  meridiana.  Several  species  of  Cinchona. 
Laugeria  coriacea.  Melastoma  tetrandra.  Cardamine 
hirsuta.  hytbrum  l/iymifolium.  Pr'moz  glaber,nitidus. 
Peplis  Indica.  Strceraia  tetrandra.  Thesium  alfiinum. 
Corchorus  Coreta. 

DiGYNIA. 

Gentianae  quadrifidae.  Swertia  comkutata,  dicho- 
toma,  &.C,  IJlmus  suberosa.  Herniaria  fHiticosa, 
glabra  ? 

Tetragynia. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum. 


CLASS  V.    PENTANDRIA. 


Order  I.    Monogynia. 

Sect.  I.     Flowers  Monofietalous,  Inferior,  and  ivith 
one  Seed. 

373.  Mirabilis.  Cor.  infundibulif.  supera.  Cal.  in- 
ferus.     A'ectarium  globosum,  germen  includens. 

1.  Dichotoma.     Mexico.     Peren. 

2.  Jalalm.     East  and  West  Indies.     Peren. 

3.  Longiflora.     Cold  mts.  of  Mexico.     Peren. 
295.    Trick ATUS.      Cor.    infundibuliformis,   limbo  5- 

partito  :  laciniis  bilobis.  .Vector,  cyaihiforme  ger- 
men cingens.  Stam.  nectario  inserta  tubo  adglu- 
tinata.  Cat.  0.  .h'ux  5-angul.  l-sperma. 
1.  Admirabilis.  California. 
318.  Plumbago.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stamina  squa- 
mis  basin  coroUae  claudentibus  inserta.  Stigma  5- 
fidum.     Sem.  1.  oblongum  tunicatum. 

1.  Europ£a.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Lapathifolia.     Spain.      Peren. 

3.  Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

A.  Zeylanica.     India   and  New   Holland.     Shrub. 

5.  Rosea.     India.     Shrub. 

6.  Scandens.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

7.  ./luriculata.     India.     Shrub. 

•8.   Tristis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
See  Brown's  Pi  odromus,  p.  425. 
517.    Weigelia.     Cal.    5-phyllus.     Cor.     infundibu- 
lif.     Stylus  e  basi    germinis  1     Stigma    peltatum. 
Sem.  I. 

1.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

2.  Corjeen.iis.     Japan.     Shrub. 

470.    Quinchamala,   or    Quinchamalium.     {Pers.) 
Cal.  infcrus  5-dentatus.  Cor.  tubulosa  supera.  Anth. 
sessiles.     Sem.  1. 
1.   Chilensis.     Chili. 

408.  CoRYMBiuM.  Cal.  2-phyllus  inferus.  Cor.  in- 
fundibuliformis, supera.  .Inth.  connatac.  Semen 
lana  involutum. 


1.  Scabrum.  Peren.     3.  Glabrum.     Peren. 

2.  Filiforme.  4.    VUlosum. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  genus  is 
ranked  by  Persoon  under  Syngenesia.  See 
Synofisis,  ii.  p.  501 . 


Sect.  II.     Flowers   Monofietalous,  Inferior,  and  with 
two  Seeds.     Leaves  rough. 

281.  Cerinthe.   CorolU  Vimhns  tubulato-ventricosus  : 
fauce  pervia.     Sem.  2,  bilocularia. 

1.  Major.     Siberia  and  Switzerland.     .4nn. 

2.  Asfiera.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

3.  Minor.  Fields  of  Austria,  Stiria  and  Jena.  Bien. 
287.    Messerschmidia.       Cor.     infundibulif    fauce 

nuda.     Bacca  suberosa,  bipartibilis :    singulo   dis- 
permo. 

1.  Fruticosa.  Teneriffe,  and  the  Canary  Isles.  S/ir. 

2.  Arguzia.     Dauria.     Peren. 

3.  Cancellata.     Spain. 
See  Tournefortia. 


Sect.  III.     Flowers  Monofietalous,  Inferior,  with  four 
Seeds.     Leaves  rough. 

\  286.  EcHiuM.     Cor.  irregularis,  fauce  nuda. 

1.  Fruticosum.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  Candicans.  High  rocks  of  Madeira.     Shrub. 

3.  Giganteum.     Rocks  of  Teneriffe.     Shrub. 

4.  Strictum.     Rocks  of  Teneriffe.     Bien. 

5.  Argenteum.    Black  mountains.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.      Shrub. 

6.  Sericeum.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

7.  Setosum.     Egypt.    Shrub 

8.  Trichotomum.  Shr.        11.   Trigonum.     Shrub. 

9.  Hisfiidum.    Shrub.        12.    Cafiitatum.   Shrub. 
10.  Paniculatum.  Shr.       13.  Levigatum.  Shrub 
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14. 

15. 
Sp 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
»27. 

*28. 

*29. 

•30. 

*ol. 

*32. 

»33. 

*34. 

*35. 

*36. 

274.  H 

iida, 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

U. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
*23. 
*24. 
*25. 
*26. 
"27. 
»28. 
*29. 
*30. 
*3I. 
»32. 
*33. 
*34. 
*35. 
»36. 
»37. 
*.'58. 


Anti. 


Cape 


[Desfont.) 


Glabruiii.     Shrub.    16.   Hfiicatum. 
Incayiiim.  17.   Cci  u  da  turn. 

.  8 — 17.  from  tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Plajitagincuni.     Italy.     Ann. 
Iialicum.     England,  Jersey,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Montpcllier,  and  Hungary,     liien. 
Rubrttm.  Meadows  of  Austria  and  Hung.  Ann. 
Vtitgare.     Fields    and   highways    Eur.     Bien. 
Violaceum.     Austria,    Germany,    Italy. 
Marithnum.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sic. 
Creticum.     Candia  and  the  East,     ylrin. 
Orientate.     In  the  East.     Ann. 
Lusiianicuin.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
Grandijiurum,  or  Ponnosuin  of  Persoon. 
of  Good  Hope.      Shrub-      [Andr!) 
Fastuoaum.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 
JVervosum.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
Parvijlarian.     Barbary.     Ann. 
Grandijlorum.     Barbary.     Ami, 
Ferox.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Tenue.     Barbary.     Ann. 
Astierrimum.     Tunis  and  Algiers.  "1  Desfont. 
Flavum.  Mt.  Atlas  nearTlemsen.  yFlor. 
Humite.     Lands  near  Cassam.       J  Atl. 
ELioTROPiuM.       Cor.      hypocratcriformis.    5- 
interjectis  dentibus  :  fauce  nuda. 
Peruvianum.     Peru.     Shrub. 
Am/ilexicaule.     Brasil.     Shrub. 
Indicum.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  Mauritius.  Ann. 
Parviflorum.     India.     Ann. 
Inundatum.     Caribbee  Islands.     Shrub. 
Villosum.     Island  of  Melo.     Ann. 
Eurolmum.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 
Coramandclianum.     India. 
Malabaricum.     India. 
Marifolium.     India.     Shrub. 
Sufiinum.     Spain,  Montpel.  and  Barb.     Ann. 
Undu/atu?n.     Egypt.      Shrub. 
Lineatian.     Egypt.      Shrub. 
Strigosum.     Guinea.     Shrub. 
Curassavicum.     Warm  shores  of  Amer.  Ann. 
Zeylanicum.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
Persicum.     Persia.     Shrub. 
Scabrum.     India.     Ann. 
Orientate.     Asia.     Ann. 

Gnafihatodes.     Barbadoes,  sea    coasts    of  Ja- 
maica.    Shrub. 

Tematum.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 
Pinnatum.     Straits  of  Magellan. 
Fruticosum.     Caribbee  Islands.     {Lamarck) 
Corymbositm.     Peru. 
Opliositifotiinn.     Dry  parts  of  Munna. 
Incanum.     Dry  hills  of  Peru. 
Microcatyx.     Hills  of  Peru. 
Pilosum.     Hills  of  Lima. 
Lanceotatum.     Groves  of  Pillao. 
Micronlachynm.     Dry  parts  of  Tarma. 
Dry  plains  of  Lima. 

*39.    Ventricosum. 

*40. 

*41. 

*42. 

*43. 

»44. 


Sinzysfachium. 

Aspcrrimu7n. 

Gtandutosum. 

Ovalifolium. 

Gracite. 

Fotiatum. 

Bracteatum. 

Pauci/lorum. 


Sp.  31.  may  probably  form  a  distinct  genus,  or 
may  belong  to  JMesscrschmidia.  Pcrsoon's  Synoji- 
sis,  p.  1.  p.  156.  Sp.  24—31,  see  Ft.  Peruv. 
Sp.  32 — 43.  From  New  Holland.  Mr  Brown 
excludes  from  this  genus  Sp.  3,  6,  9,  11.  See 
Prodro?n?is,  p.  493. 
\279.  PuLMONARiA.  Cor.  infundibulif.  fauce  pervi*. 
Cat.  prismatico-5-gonus. 

1.  Angusdfutia.  Germany,  south  of  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden.     Pcren. 

2.  Officinalis.  Woods  of  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Suffrulicosa.     Alps.     Peren.      Shrub. 

4.  Panicutata.     Hudson's  Bay.     Pere?i. 

5.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  Sibirica.     Siberia.      Peren. 

7.  Maritima.  Britain,  Norway,  and  the  shores  of 
Iceland.     .4nn.     Peren. 

*8.  Parvijtora.      Shores  near  the    River  St  Law- 
rence.    [Michaux.) 
Species  4 — 8    have  been  given   by  Persoon   under 
the   subgenus    Mertensia.     Catyces  abbi-eviati, 
tubo  coroUae  dimidio  breviores.     Synofl.i.p.  161. 
:t276.  LiTHospERMUM.     Cor.  infundibulif.  fauce  per- 
forata, nuda.     Cat.  5-partitus. 

1.  Officinale.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Arvense.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann, 

3.  Incanum.     Savage  Island  Teautea.     Shrub. 

4.  Pafiiltosum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Firginianum,  or  LaCiJblium  of  Persoon.  Ken- 
tucky. 

6.  Tinctorium,  or  Tetrastig7na  oi  Persoon.  Egypt. 
Ann. 

7.  Afiutum,  given  by  Persoon  under  Mtosotis. 
Italy,  Spain,  Narbonne,  and  in  dry  places  about 
Tunis.     Ann. 

8.  Scabrum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Oj-ientate.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

10.  Pur/iurno-carjih'inn.     Hungary,  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  in  woods      Peren. 

11.  Fruticosum.      France,  Samos,  and  south  of 
Europe.     Shrub. 

12.  Caltosum.     Deserts  at  Cairo.     Shrub. 

13.  Ciliatum.     Beside  canals  near  Cairo.     Shrub. 

14.  Tenuijlorum.     Egypt.     An7i. 

15.  Dispermu7n.     Spain.     Ann. 

16.  Retortmn.     Siberia.     Ann. 

*\7.  Angustifoliu7n.  At  the  R.  Ohio.  (Michatix.) 
*\8.  JDistichu7n.     Isle  of  Cuba.     (Ortego,  Z)ccarf.) 
Sandy  parts  in  Chili. 
Dry  hills  of  Peru. 
Stony  parts  of  Peru. 
On  walls  in  Chili. 
4.  t.  114. 


*19,   Ti7ictoriu7n. 
*20.   Cu7ieifoliu7n. 
»21.  Hiafiidum. 
*22.  Muricatiun. 
See  Ftor.  Peruv. 


11. 


Tenuifolium. 

Fasciculatum. 

Panicutatum. 

Gtabettum. 

ProstratuTn. 


282.  Onosma.       Cor.    campanulata  :     fauce    pei\-ia. 
Sem.  4. 

1.  Simplicissi/na.     Siberia.     Peren. 

2.  Orientalis      In  the  East.     Peren. 

3.  Echioides.     Rocks  of  Austria,  south   of  Huft- 
gary,  Switzerl.  Fra.  and  Italy.     Peren, 

4.  Sericea.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

5.  Cerutea.     Armenia.     Peren. 

6.  Tenuiflora.     In  the  East. 

7.  Caspica.    Sandy  parts  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Ann. 
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8.  Micrantha.     Siberia,  near  Irtin,  and  in  sandy 
places  between  Jaik  and  the  Wolga.     jlnn, 
•9.   Taurica     CaucabUS.     Peren.     (Willd.   AT.    A. 

Berol.  V.) 
*10.  Echinata.     Sands  near  Cafsa.     Bien.     {Des.) 
\  280.  Symphytum.     CoroU<s  limbus  tubulato-venlri- 
cosus  :  tuuce  clausa  radiis  subulatis. 

1.  Officinale.  Engl,  and  shady  places  of  Eur.  /"fr. 

2.  Tuberosum.  Scotland,  South  of  Germany, 
Montpellier,  and  Spain.     Peren, 

3.  Orienlale.     Rivers  near  Constantinople. /'fe't. 
»4.  Asjierrimum.     Caucasus.     Peren. 

*5.    Tauricum.  "J  Willd.  TV.  A. 

*6.  Pannonicum.     Hungary  and  >      Soc.  Berol.  ii, 
Transylvania.  J      p.   120. 

I  283.  BoRAGO.      Cor.  rotata:  fauce  radiis  clausa. 

1.  Officinalis.  England,  Normandy  near  Col- 
beck,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  came 
formerly  from  Aleppo.     Ann. 

2.  Indica.     East  Indies,  I.  of  Bourbon.     Ann. 

3.  Africana.     Ethiopia,  I.  of  Bourbon.     Ann, 

4.  Longifolia.     Wet  parts  of  Numidia. 

5.  Zeylanica.     East  Indies. 

6.  Orientalis.     About  Constantinople.     Peren. 

7.  Cretica.     Candia. 

*8.  Crassifolia.     In  the   East.     (Venten.   Descr.) 
\  285.  Lycopsis.     Corolla  tubo  incurvato. 

1.  Vesicaria.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Pulla.     Tartary  and  Germany.     Peren. 

3.  Ciliata.     In  the  East. 

4.  Obtusifolia.     Chios  and  Lesbos.     Ann. 

5.  Variegata.     Candia.     Ann. 

6.  Arvensis.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

7.  Echioides.     Armenia.     Peren. 

8.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

9.  Virginica.  Virginia  at  the  road  sides.  Peren. 
*10.  Nigricans.  Near  Tozza.  Ann.  (^Des/ont.) 
According  to  Persoon,  this  genus  might  perhaps 

be  divided  into  two. 
\  284.  AspERUGo.  Cal.  fructus  compressus  :  lamellis 
plano-parallelis,  sinuatis. 

1.  Procumbens.  Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Mgyiitiaca.  Given  under  Lycojisis  by  Per- 
soon.    Egypt.     Ann. 

:f278.  Cynoglossum.    Cor.  in fundibulif.  fauce  clausa. 
fornicibus.     Semina  depressa,  interiore  tantum  la- 
.    tere  stylo  affixa. 

1.  Officinale.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann.  Bien. 

2.  Pictum.  South  of  Europe,  Barbary,  and  Ma- 
deira.     Bien. 

3.  Lanceolatinn.     Arabia. 

4.  Virginicum.  Sylvaticum  of  Smith.  England, 
Virginia.     Ann. 

5.  Eimense.     Lima. 

6.  ChcirifoUum.  Candia,  Spain,  and  the  East. 
Bien. 

7.  Afitienmnum.     Appennines.     Bien. 

8.  Hisfiidum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     A7m. 

9.  Hirsulum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
iO.  Echinatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

11.  Muricatum.     Cape  of  Good   Hope.     Shrub. 

12.  Angustifolium      Armenia.     Peren. 

13.  Ltnigatum.     Siberia     Peren. 

14.  Glastifolium.     Armenia. 

is.  Crisfatum.     Armenia  and  Italy- 
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16.  Lusitaniciim.     Portugal.     Ann. 

17.  Linifolium.     Portugal.     Ann, 

18.  Lanatuw.     I.i  the  East. 

19.  Ja/ionicum.     Japan.     Ann. 

20.  Latcrijlorum.     Lima.     Ann. 

21.  Scorfiiodes.     Shady  groves  of  Bohemia.    Ann. 

22.  Omfihalodes.     Portugal,  and  woods  at  the  foo: 
of  mountains  in  Carniola.     Peren. 

23.  Cafxtiadocicum.     Cappadocia.     Peren. 

24.  Myosotoides.      Summit    of  Mount   Libanus. 
Peren. 

*25.     Amjtlexicaule.     Alleghany  mountains.     Per- 
haps the  same  with  Sp.  24. 

*26.    Clandestinum.     Algiers.     Dcsfont, 

*27.  Decurrens.     Groves  of  Chili.     Ann. 

*28.  Revolutum.     Sliady  parts  of  Peru.     Ann. 

*29.  Pilosum.     Dry  parts  of  Peru.     Ann. 

*30.  Lineare.  Dry  plains  of  Peru.     Ann. 
Sp.  27 — 30,  see  Elor.  Peruv.  ii.  p.  6. 

*31.  Montanum.     Smith,  i^/or.  i?rj7.  i.  216. 

*32.  Ausirale.     N.  S    Wales  and    Van  Diem.  Isl. 

•33.   Suaveolens.     New  South  Wales. 

*34.  Latifolium.     New  South    Wales. 

•35.  Borbonicuin.  Bourbon.   [Bory  de   St    I'incent.) 

"  Excludcndse  sunt,"    says    Mr  Brown,  "  species 

Linneans  genitalibus  vel  saltem  staminibus  ex- 

sertis  ;  necnon  ex  nucibus  compressis."  See  Pro- 

dromus,  p.  1.  495. 

4277.  Anchusa.        Cor.    infundibulif.    fauce    clausa 

fornicibus.     Sent,  basi  insculpta. 

1.  Paniculala.     Madeira.     Bien. 

2.  Cajiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Officinalis.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per 

4.  Italica.     South  of  Europe.     Bien. 

5.  Angustifolia.     Italy  and  Germany.     Peren. 

6.  Undulata.      Spain,    Portugal,    and    the    mea- 
dows of  Siberia.     Peren. 

7.  Tinctoria.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

8.  Hisfiida.     Egypt. 

9.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Peren. 

10.  Lanata.     Algiers. 

11.  Semjiervirens.     England   and    Spain.     Pere'n. 

12.  Parvijiora.     In  the  East. 

13.  Cesjntostt.     Candia.     Peren. 

Sp.  4.  is  given   by  Persoon  under  the  subgenus 
Buglossum :  squamulis  faucis  Cor.  penicellifor- 
mibus. 
\  275.  Myosotis.        Cor.    hypocrateriformis,    5-fida, 
emarginata  :  fauce  clausa  fornicibus. 

1.  Scor/iioides.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Arvensis.     Fields  and  dry  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

3.  A'ana.     Alps  of  Dauphiny,  Switzerland,  and 
Carinthia.     Peren. 

4.  Eruticosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  S/ia/hulata.     New  Zealand. 

6.  Eufiestiis.     Peren. 

7.  Firginia7ia.     Virginia.     Ann. 

8    Lafijmla.     Clayey  parts  of  Europe.     Ann. 
9.   Squarrosa.     Siberia,  at  the  Wolga.     Ann. 

10.  Echinofthora.     Siberia,   at  the   Wolga.     Ann. 

11.  S/iinocarfios.     About   Alexandria.     Shrub. 

12.  Peciinata.  Siberia,  in  cold  mossy  rocks  near 
the  Jenisey,  about  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  Kamt- 
schatka.     Peren. 

*13.  Lutea.     Near  Madrid.     Ann.     {^Cccvan.\ 
"14.  OdCusa.    Meadows  of  Hungary.  Per.  (Vahl.') 
R 
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*15.   Corymbosa.     Plains  of  Chili.     Jnn.'] 

*16.   Granulosa.     Sandy  pans  of  Peru. 

*\7.  Humilis.     PKiins  of  Pciu.     ^tui. 

*18.  Gracilis.     Plains  of  Chili.     Jnn. 

BorborUca.     Boui'bon.      [Lamarck.) 
Cynoglossoides.     Cape  of  G.  H.     (^Lamarck^ 
Australis.     N.  Holland  and   Van.   Diem.  Isl. 


"19 
*20, 
»21 
Sp 


7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  19,  20,  are  given  by 
Persoon  under  the  subgenus  La/i/nda.  SeJti.  1. 
fructibus  echinatis.  Mr  Brown,  {Protlr.  p.  494,) 
thinks  that  these  species  should  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  He  also  refers  Sp.  ,5,  6  to  Anchusa. 


Sect.    IV.       Flo'.vcrs    Monofietaluus.,    Inferior,    with 
Jive  Seeds. 

289.  NoLANA.  Cor.  canipanulata.     Stylus  inter  ger- 
niina.     .Wtces  5,  2-4  loculares. 
1.  Pi-ostrata.     Peru.     Jiin. 


Sect.  V.     Flowers  Mono/ietalous,  Inferior.   Seed  in  a 
Capsule. 

374.     CoRis.     Cor.  1 -pet.  irregularis.     Ca/.  spinosus. 

Cafis.  5-valvis,  supra. 

1.  Monsfieliensis.     Shores  in  the  S.  of  Eur.  .Ann. 
•303.  Htdrophyllum.       Cor.    campanulata,    interne 

striis  5,  melliferis,  longitudinalibus.     Stigma  2-fi- 

dum.     Call.'!,  globosa,  2-valvis. 

1.  Virginicum.     Virginia.     Peren. 

2.  Canadense.     Canada.     Peren. 

*3.  Magellanicum.     Peren.     Lamarck. 
*4.  Afijiendiculatum.  Mts.  of  Tenessee.  i^Michaux>^ 
434.  Galax.      Cor.    hypocraterif.      Cal.    10-phyllus. 
Calls.   1-locularis,  2-valvis,  elastica. 

1.  Alihylla  or  Cordifolia.     Virginia.     Shrub. 
432.  Barreria.     Cal.    5-dentatus.     Cor.    rotata,    la- 
ciniis  scrobiculatis.  i^/Zamen^a  dilatata.  Anth.itVcd^- 
gonse  marginatae,  marginibus  cohserenlibus.  Cafis? 
1.   Theobromafoim.     In  woods  near  the  river  Si- 
nemari  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 
294.  CoRTUSA.     Cor.    rotata,  fauce    annulo    elevato. 
Calls.   1-locularisovalis,  apicc  5-valvi. 

1.  Mat/iioli.     Mountains  of  Austria,  Siberia,  and 
Silesia.     Peren. 

2.  Gmelini.     Siberia.     Peren. 

^306.     Anagallis.    C&r.  rotata.     Ca/i«.  circumcissa. 

1.  Arvensis.  Engl,  and  other  parts  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Pumila.     In  the  high  mountains  and  marshy 
places  of  Jamaica.     .4nn. 

3.  Monelli.     Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Lalifolia.     Spain.     Ann. 

5.  Linifulia.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Ann. 

6.  Tenclla.     France,   England,  Italy,    in    boggy 
places.     Peren. 

*^.  Fruticosa.     Morocco.     Bicn.      {^Venten^ 
•10.   Ccerulea. 

*11.  Oralis.  Hills  of  Peru.  Ann.  {Flor.  Peruv.) 
i\2.  Alternifolia.     Chili  at  Conception. 
*13.   Collina.     Barbary, 
*14.  Crassifolia.     Near  Dax,  in  France. 
( 305.  Lysimachia.       Cor.    rotata.       Co/i-s.    globos^ 
mucronata,  10-valvis. 


1.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Peren. 

2.  Decurrens.     Island  of  Tanna. 

3.  Elihemerum.     Media  and  Siberia.     Ann. 

4.  Atroliurliurea.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

5.  Dubia.     In  the  East      Bien. 

6.  Sti-icta,    or    Angustifolia  of   Persoon.     North 
America.     Peren. 

7.  Thyrsijlora.      Britain,    North    of  Europe    in 
marshy  places,  and  in  the  Alps.     Peren. 

8.  Quadrifolia.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

9.  Punctata.     Holland  among  reeds,  also  in  Swit- 
zerland, Siberia,  and  Carniola.     Peren. 

10.  Liman  stellatum.     Hills  of  France  and   Italy. 
Ann. 

11.  Alauritiana.     Island  of  Bourbon. 

12.  A''emorum.  In  the  groves  of  Germany,  France, 
and  England.     Peren. 

13.  Jafionica.  Japan    (Like  species  20.)   Ann. 

14.  A'ummularia.      England    and    other    parts    of 
Europe.     Peren. 

*15.   Quadrijlora.      North  America.     Peren. 
*I6.  Racemosa.  New  York.  Peren.  [Michaujc.) 
*17.   Ciliata.     New  York  and  Connecticut.    {Mich.) 
*18.  Hybrida.  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  (Willde- 

now,  A~.  A.  Soc.  Ber.) 
*19.  Heterophylla.     Georgia.     [Michaux.) 
*20.   Macutata.     New  South  Wales.     {Brown.) 
Mr  Brown  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  to  be  divide 
ed.     Prodroinus,  p.  428. 
300.  DoRiENA.      Cor.  5-fida.     Stigma    emarginatum. 
Cafisula  1-locul.  I-valv.  polysperma. 
1.  Japonica.     Japan.     Shrub. 
:{  298.  Cyclamen.     Cor.   rotata,  reflexa,  tubo  brevis- 
simo  :  fauce  prominente.     Bacca  tecla  capsula. 

1.  Coum.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Eurolisum.     Shady  woods  of  England,  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  and  Austria.     Peren. 

3.  Persicum.     Island  of  Cyprus.     Peren. 

4.  Hedertefolium.     Italy.     Peren. 

5.  Indicum.     Ceylon.     Peren. 

297.  DoDECATHEON.     C'sr.  rotata,  reflcxa.     S^cm.  tu- 
bo insidentia.     Calls.  1-locularis,  oblonga. 
1.  Meadia.    Virginia.     Peren. 
*2.  Integrifolium.  Virginia.    Peren.   {Michaux.) 
295.  SoLDANELLA.     Cor.  campauulata,  lacero-multifi- 
da.      Caps.  1-locularis,  apice  multidentata. 

1.  Alliina.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 
495.  LiTA.   Cor.  hypocraterif.     Anth.  in  tubo  corollae 
sessiles.     S^ig-ma  truncatum.     Caps.    1-locul.  2-val- 
vis. 

1.  Rosea.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

2.  Cerulea.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

2'  f  """'""■     f:"!^"*-")      See  Lamarck,  ///.   p. 
»4.  Breviflora.     Uuiana.  \  ,n, 

»5.    Uniflora.  ) 

*6.  Aphylla.    Trunks    of    trees    in    Martinique. 

{Jacq.) 

These  new   species,  along  with   Sp.  1  and  2,  are 

given  by  Persoon  in  Class  V.  under  Vohiria. 

\  293.  Primula.    Involucr.  umbellulse.   Corolla  tubus 

cylindricus :  ore  patulo. 

1.  Verticiliata.  Mount  Kurma  near  rivers.  Peren. 

2.  Veris.  England  ;  and  in  dry  clayey  soils  in  the 
woody  parts  of  Europe.     Peren, 
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3.  Eiaiior.  Engl' and  other  ^Jai  Is  of  Eur.   Peren. 

4.  Farinosa.  Mountains  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
boggy  meadows  of  Germ.  Engl,  and  Swed.  Per. 

5.  Cortusoides.     Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  ViUosa.  Mts.  of  Carinthia  and  Switzerl.  Per. 

7.  Mvalis.  Dauria,  beside  cold  springs.     Per. 

8.  Lo7ig-i/lora.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  Italy,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Croatia. 
Peren. 

9.  Glutinosa.  Mountains  in  Upper  Carinthia  and 
the  Tyrol.     Peren. 

10.  Metrginata.  Mts.  of  Switzerland.     Peren. 

11.  Auricula.     Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Sty- 
ria,  Carniola,  and  about  Astracan.  Peren. 

12.  Gigantea      Siberia.     Peren. 

13.  Minima.  Mis.  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Carnio- 
la, Carinthia,  &c.     Peren. 

i4.  Integrifolia.  Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Sti- 
ria,  Carniola,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

15.  Carniolica.     Carniola.     Peren. 

16.  Sinmarchica  or  A/'orvegica.     Norway.  Pcrefi. 

17.  Viscosa.     Mountains  of  Piedmont.     Peren. 

18.  Sibirica.     Low  meadows  in  Siberia.      Peren. 
•19.   Kzi/^am,  or  ^cai(/(i  of  Persoon.    Britain.   Per. 

Smith,  Flor.  Brit. 
•20.  Longifolia,     Levant.     Peren. 
292.  Androsace.     Involitcrum  umbellulae.   Corrollc 
tubus  ovatus  :  ore   glanduloso.      Cafm.   l-locularis, 
globoso. 

1.  ISIaxima.  Growing  corns  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland.     Ann. 

2.  Elongata.     Austria  and  Germany.     Ann. 

3.  Pibformis.     Siberia.     Ann. 

4.  Se/itenirionalis.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Russia, 
and  Germany.     Ann. 

5.  Odoratissima.  Mts.  in  Cappadocia.     Peren. 

6.  ViUosa.  Mts.  of  Carniola,  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

7.  Chamejasme.  Mts.  of  Austria.     Peren. 

8.  Obiusi/hlia.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Stiria.     Ann. 

9.  Lactea.  Austria  and  Switzerland,  &c.  Peren. 
10.   Cornea.     Mountains  of  Switzerland   and   the 

Pyrenees.      Peren. 
•11.  Sfiathulata.  South  America.  (Cavanilles.) 
391.  Aretia.     Cor.  hypocraterif.  5-fida:   tubo  ovato 
Stigma  depresso-capitatum.    Ca/is.  l-locularis,  glo- 
bosa,  subpentasperma. 

1.  Heivetica.  Mountains  in  the  west  of  Switzer- 
land.    Peren. 

2.  Alfiina.  Found  in  the  Vallais,  at  the  hill  call- 
ed Loch.     Peren. 

3.  Vitaliana.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Ita- 
ly, and  on  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

502.    Bacopa.      Cal.    5-partit.    laciniis    inaequalibus. 

Cor.  hypocrateriformis.     Stigma  capitatum.    Cafis. 

1-locul. 

1.  Aquatica.     Beside  rivers  at  Cayenne. 
^301.  HoTTONiA.     Cor.    hypocraterif.    Stamina  tubo 

corolla;  imposita.     Ca/ts.  l-locularis. 

1.  Palustris.  Ditches  and  marshes  of  Britain, 
and  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Eur.  Ptren. 

2.  Ses.iilijlora.     India. 

3.  Indiea.     India. 

4.  Serrata.    India. 

313.  Sheffiei.dia.     Cal.  5-fidus.     Cor.  campanulata. 


Filam.  10  altema    sterilia.     Cafia.  1-locul.  5-vah 
polysperma. 

1.  Re/tens.     New  Zealand.     Peren. 

Persoon  and  Mr  Brown  make  this  plant  a  variety  of 
Samolus  litloralis.  Syno/isia,  i.  p.  171;  Prodromut, 
p.  428. 

I  299.  Menyanthes.     Cor.  hirsuta.  Stigma  2-{id\im 
Caps,  l-locularis. 

1   Aymfihaoides.  Eng.  France,  Germany.  Per. 

2.  Ovata.  In  water  at  the  Cape  of  G.  H.  Per. 

3.  Indiea.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Jamaica.     Peren. 

4.  Trifoliata.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per, 
*5.  Exaltata.     New  South  Wales.     Peren. 

*6.   Trachysfierma.  North  America.  {^Micliaux.') 
479.    Allamanda.      Contorta.      Cafis.    lentiformis, 
erecta,  echinata,   1-Iocularis.  2-valvis,   polysperma. 
1.   Car/iartica.     Guiana,  Surinam.   Shrub. 

307.  Theophrasta.  Cor.  campanulata,  laciniis  et 
divisuris  obtusis.  Cafis.  1-Iocularis,  giobosa,  maxi- 
ma, polysperma. 

1.  Americana.     Equinoctial  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Longifolia,     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

371.  Geniostoma.     Cor.  infundibulif.  fauce  barbata. 
Cal.  inferus  5-fid.     Siigma  cylindricum  sulcatum. 
Cafis.  2-Iocularis  polysperma. 
1.  Rufiestris.     Island  of  Tanna. 

308.  Spigelia.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Cafis.  didyma, 
l-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Anlhelmia.     Cayenne  and  Brasil.  Ann. 

2.  Marilandica.     Virginia,  Maryl.  Carol.  Peren. 
•3.  Fruticulosa.     Cayenne.     I^Persoon.') 

334.  Sphexoclea.  Cor.  5-fida,  calyce  minor.  Cafis. 
2-locul.  compressa  circumscissa.  Siigma  capita- 
tum persistens. 

1.  Zeylanica.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Guinea. -^nw. 

509.  Ophiorhiza.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Gerinen  2-fi- 
dum.     Stigmata  2.     Fructus  bilobus. 

1.  Mungos.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Mitreola.     South  America.     Ann. 

3.  Subumbellata.     Otaheite.     Shrub. 

321.  Retzia.  Cor.  cylindi'ica  extus  villoso.  Stigma 
bifidum.     Cafis.  2-locularis  polysperma. 

I.  Sfiicata.     Highest   mountains  of  the   Cape  of 
Good  Hope.   Shrub. 
J  323.  Convolvulus.   Cor.  campanulata,  plicata.  Stig. 
2.   Cafis.  2-locularis  :  loculis  dispermis. 

1.  Arvensis.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Se/iium.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Peru.     Peren. 

3.  Jl'heleri.     The  Ifiomcea  sagittata  of   Persoon. 
Barbary  and  Valentia. 

4.  Scammonia.      Syria,  Mysia,    and  Cappadocia 
Peren. 

5.  Im-olucratus.     Guinea. 

6.  Sibiricus.     Siberia.     .4nn. 

7.  Rufiestris.   Siberia  ?     Peren. 

8.  Farinosus.     Madeira.     Ann. 

9.  Lanuginosus.     In  the  East. 

10.  Incanus.     America. 

11.  Emarginatus.     East  Indies. 

12.  Medium.     India.     Ann. 

13.  Filicautis.     Guinea.     Ann. 

14.  Ttidentatus.     Barren  parts  of  India.     Ar.-;.. 

15.  .ingustifolius.     East  Indies- 
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16.  Ja/ionkus.    Japan,  near  Jedo  and  Nagasaki.  74. 

17.  Dcntattis.     East  Indies.  75. 

18.  Hastaius.     Egypt. 

19.  Panduratus.    Sandy  parts  ofVirginia.    Peren.  76. 

20.  Bracteatus.     East  Indies.  77. 

21.  Bicolor.     East  Indies.  78. 

22.  TrUubus.     Cape  ot  Good  Hope.  79. 

23.  Plala?ii/olius.     South  America.     Peren.  80. 

24.  Jtcuminatua.     Island  of  St.  Cruz.  81. 

25.  Carolinus.     Carolina.     Peren.  82. 

26.  Hederaceus.     The    Ipomea  fiunctata  of  Per-  83. 
soon.     India,  Asia,  Africa,  America.     Ann.  84. 

27.  J^'ii.  America.  The  Ipomxa  hcderacea.  Ami.  85. 

28.  Purjiureus.     America.     Ann.  86. 

29.  Obscurus.     China,  Batavia,  Ceylon,  and  Su- 
rinam.    Ann.  87. 

30.  Fhivus.     East  Indies.  88. 

31.  Annularis.     Java.  89. 

32.  Batatas.     East  and  West  Indies.     Peren.  90. 

33.  Maximus.    Ceylon.     Peren. 

34.  B[florus.     China.     Ann.  91. 

35.  Gemellus.     Java  and  Tranquebar. 

36.  Strialus.     East  Indies.  92. 

37.  Pentanthus.     Shrub.  93. 
38    Gujanensis.    Banks  of  Rivers  in  Cayenne  and  94. 

Guiana.     Peren.  95. 

39.  Ca/iitatus.     East  Indies.  96. 

40.  Hin/iidus.     East  Indies.  97. 

41.  Parvifiorus,  or  fianiculatus.     Java    and    New  98. 
Holland.     {Broivn.)  99. 

42.  Trijiorus.     East  Indies.  100. 

43.  VerticUlatus.     America.  101. 

44.  Violaccus.     Island  of  Santa  Crua.  102. 

45.  Umbellatus.     Martinique,   Domingo,  and   Ja-  103. 
maica.     Peren.  104. 

46.  Tuguriorum.     New  Zealand.  105. 

47.  Cordifolius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

48.  Bi/idiis.     Java  and  East  Indies.  106. 

49.  Malabaricus.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  Shrub.  107. 

50.  Cdlestis.     Isl.  of  Tanna  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  108. 

51.  Canariensis.     Canary  Islands.      Shrub.  109. 

52.  Ferrugineus.     South  America.     Shrub.  110. 

53.  Muricatus.     Sural.     Ann.  111. 

54.  Triqueter.     Santa  Cruz.  112. 

55.  Ancefis.     Ceylon,  Java.  113. 

56.  Turftethujn.     Ceylon  and  New  Holland,  given  114. 
under  IvoMa;A  by  K.  Broivn.     Peren.  115. 

57.  Grandiflorus.     India.     Shrub.  116. 

38.  Sficciosus.     East  Indies.     Shrub.  117. 

59.  Trinervius.     Japan.  118. 

60.  Peltatus.     Amboyna  and  Society  Islands.  119. 

61.  Jala/ia.     Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.     Shrub.  120. 

62.  Macrosfiermus.      Woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub.  *121. 

63.  Tenellus.     Carolina.  *122. 

64.  Sericeus.    India.     Shrub.  »123. 

65.  Tomentosus.     Jamaica.  *124. 

66.  Quinrjuejlorus.     Island  of  Bourbon.  *125. 

67.  Hermannie.     Dry  parts  in  Peru.     Peren.  *126. 

68.  Arenarius.     Azores  Islands  and  Santa  Cruz.  *127. 

69.  Althaciidss.     Hills  in  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  *128. 
and  in  the  East.     Peren.  •129. 

70.  Cairicus.     Egypt.     Peren.  *130. 

71.  Quinquetobus.     Santa  Cruz.  *131. 

72.  Cofiticus.     Dry  hills  of  India  and  J^ast.     Ann,  *132. 

73.  Viiifolius.    Eastlndies.  *133. 


Dissectus.     America.     Ann. 
Mucronatus.     Island  of  Tanna,  New  Holland, 
{R.  Brown,  p.  486.) 
Macrocar/ius.     America.     Ann. 
Paniculalus.     Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  Peren. 
JMacrorhizos.     America. 
QumqueJ'otius.     America.     Ann. 
Venosus. 

Glaber.     Cayenne.     Peren. 
Penla/ihyllus.     America.     Ann. 
Tenuifolius.     East  Indies. 
Siculus.     Sicily.     A?!n. 
Pcnta/ietaloidea.     Majorca.     Ann. 
Lineatus.     Sea  coasts  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  tUe 
Mediterranean.     Peren. 

Saxatilis.     Spain,  Italy,  and  Taurida.     Peren. 
Cneorum.     Spain,  Caudia,  Syria.     Shrub. 
Linearis.     Shrub. 

Cantabrica.     South    of    Europe,    Africa,   and 
Taurida.     Peren. 

Ammanni.     Siberia,  at  the  Jenisey  and  Lake 
Baikal.     Peren. 

Pilosellxfolius.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Dorycnium.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 
Proltferus.     South  America.     Shrub. 
Lanatus.  Lower  Egypt  and  Mount  Sinai.  Shv, 
Hijstrix.    Arabia.     Shrub. 
Sfiinosus.  Dry  hills  at  the  river  Irtin  Sib.  Shr. 
Sccfiarius.     Teneriffe  near  St  Crux.     Shrub. 
Oe7wtheroides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Floridus.    Rocks  of  Teneriffe.     Shrub, 
Cuneatus.     East  Indies.     Shnib. 
Corymbosus.     America. 
S/iithamaus.     Virginia. 

Persicus.  Persia,  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Per. 
Tricolor.     Africa,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Sicily. 
An  71. 

Acrtosufotius.     South  America.     Peren. 
Pe/iens.     India  and  Arabia  Felix.     Peren. 
Pe/itans.     India. 
Fdulis.     Japan.     Peren. 
Hirtus.     India. 

Soldanella.    England  and  Carniola.  Ann. 
Imjierati.     Sea  shores  of  Naples. 
Pes  cajne.     India  and  New  Holland.     Ann. 
Brasiliensis.  Brasil,  N.  Holl.  Domingo.  Per. 
Mulrijidus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Sublobatus.     India.     Ann. 
Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Hope. 
Sagittatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Fittvralis.     America. 

Martinicensis.  Shady  and  wet  parts  of  Martiniq 
Pannifoliua.    Peren. 
Suffruticosus.     Madeira.     Peren. 
Erubescens.    New  South  Wales.  Bien. 
Bryonxfolius.     China.    Peren. 
Incarnatm.     Cura9oa.       >  .^^^,  ^^^       ^^^^. 
Ruber.  South  America.    ^ 
Crenatifolius.     Peru.     Ann. 
Sagitt  if  alius.     South  America.     {jWchaux.) 
Bonariensis.     Buenos  Ayres.     [Cavanilles.') 
Villous      Cayenne.  IvM,  Eclog. 

J\ummularius.  S.  America.    S-      a     ^ 
NodiJIorus.     Santa  Cruz.      J 
Parvijiorus,     St.  Doiningo.     [Encyc.  Bot.) 
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•134.  Ovalifoliits.     East  Indies.     {Vahl.) 
•155.   Sim/i/ex.     East    Indies.     {Lamarck.) 
•136.   Cymosics.     Pozuzo  in  Peru.     {^Ftor.  J^eruv.) 
*157.   S^/iaroslig}iia.      Miiidauuo.      [Cavanilles.) 
*138.  JSriospirniug.     Si  Domingo.     (Lamarck.) 
•139.  MacT'jcaly.v.     Cliili.     (/Yc/r.  /"frav.) 
•14u.  Ebracttatus.     Sicily. 
•141.   Trichoaanthes.     America.      [^Michaux^ 
•142.   Scans.  Lake  Cliamplain  in  Canada.  (iWtcAaax.) 
•143.   Ciliatug.     (Roih.  Calai.) 
•144.  Lvolvuloides.     Tunis.     (Dcsfont.) 
•145.  Palustris.     Acapulco.     {^Cavanilles .) 
»146.   decundus.     Hills  of  Peru.     [Flor.  Pfruv.) 
*147.   Obtusilobus.     Coast  ot  N.  Amer.     {^JVIichaux.) 
•148.  Lasianthus.     Chili.      (^Cax^anillea.) 
•149.  Lacinia:us.  Near  Monte  Video.     (Cavanilles.) 
•150.  Plafycarfios.     Mexico.      [Cavaniites.) 
310.  LisiANTHUs.     Cor.    tube   veniricoso  laciniis    re- 

curvatib.     Cal.    carinatus.      Siig.    bilobum.     Cafis. 

2-loculaiis,  oblonga. 

1.  Longifolius.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Giaucifulius.     Peren. 

3.  Carulescens.  Wet  meadows  of  Guiana,     ^nn. 

4.  Alatus.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Ann. 

5.  Chelonoides.     Surinam  and  Cayenne. 

6.  Pur/iurascens.  Fissures  of  rocks  Guiana.  Ann. 

7.  Grandiflorus.     Cayenne   and  Guiana.     Arm. 

8.  Exsertus.  Blue  mountains  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

9.  Glaber,  or  corymbosus  of  Persoon.     S.  Amer. 

10.  Frigidus.     Island  of  Dominica.     Peren. 

11.  Latifotius.     High  mis.  in  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

12.  Umbellatus.  Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

13.  Cordifotius.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

14.  Carinatus.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

15.  Trincrvius.    Madagascar. 

*16.  Exaltatus.     (Gentiana  exaltata  of  Linn.) 
*17.   Calygonus.  Cold  mts.  of  Peru.  5/ir.T 
*18.  Viscusus.    High  parts  of  Munna.      j     See   PL 
*19.  Rn'olutug.     Cold  mts.  of  Munna.    J>  Pcruv. 


"20.  Acutangulus.  Mountains  in  Pen 


ru.    I     ii.  p.  14. 
•21.   Ovalis.     Groves  of  Peru.  J 

*22.   Camfianulaceus.  S.  Amer.  Ann.  1       Lamarck, 
*23.  Parvifolius.     South  America.      3       Iliust. 
t  377.  D.KTURA.      Cor.    infundibulif.     plicata.      Cal. 
lubulosus,  angulatus,  deciduus.     Cafis.  4-valvis. 
1.  Ferox.     China.     Ann. 

2.  Stramonium.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, America.     Ann. 

3.  Tatula.    Ann. 

4.  Fastuosa.     Egypt.     Ann. 

5.  Metel.     Asia  and  Africa,  also  in  the  Canary 
Islands.     Ann. 

6.  Ltsvis.     Abyssinia.     A)in. 

7.  Arborea.     Peru.     Shrub. 

•8.  Ceratacaula.     Cub.T.     A)in.     {Ortega.) 
\  578.  Hyoscyamus.   Cur.  infundibulif.  obtusa.     Stam. 
inclinata.     Capa.  operculata,  2-locularis. 

1.  Mger.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Bicn. 

2.  Reliculatus.     Candia,  Syria,  Egypt.     Arm. 

3.  Albua.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Aureus.     Gandia,  and  in  the  East.     Dicti. 

5.  Muticus.     Egypt  and  Arabia.     Bien. 

6.  Puaillus.     Persia.     Ann. 

7.  Physal'jides.     Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Scojiolia.  About  the  woods  of  Idria.  Shrub. 


379.  NicoTiANA.      Cor.  infundibulif.    limbo  plicate 
Stam.  inclniata.      Ca/13.  2-valvis,  2-locularis. 

1.  Tabacuni.     America.     Brought  into   Europe 
anno  1560.     Ann. 

2.  Fruticoaa.  Cape  of  G.  Hope  and  China.  Shrub. 

3.  Pustica.     America,  now  in  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Panicutata.     Peru.     Ann. 

5.  Urena.     South  America,      .'ihrub. 

6.  Glulinosa.     Peru.     Ann. 

7.  Puailla.     Vera  Cruz. 

•8.  Undulata.     New  South  Wales.     Peren.     Sec 

Brown's  Prodromua,  p.  447. 
»9.   Undulata.     Cold  parts  of  Tarma.     Ann.     (Fl. 
Peruv.) 
•10.    Cria/ia.     {Viyiaai  Flench.  Plant.) 
*11.   Tomentosa.     Fields  of  Peru.   5Ar.  )  See    Flor.. 
•12.  Anguatif'Aia.     Conception.     Ann.\  Peruv. 
I  376.  Verbascum.     Cor.  rotata,  subinaequalis.  Cajis. 
2-locularis,  2-valvis. 

1.  Thafiaus.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Bien. 

2.  Thafiaoides.  Seldom  met  with  in  Europe,  .fl/fr. 

3.  Boerhaavii.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Hemorrhoidale.     Madeira.     Bien. 

5.  Phlomoidea.     Italy  and  Germany.     Bien. 

6.  Lychniiia.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per. 

7.  Ferrugineum.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

8.  .Vigrum.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per 

9.  Phenicium.     East  of  Europe,  Germany,  and 
Carniola.     Bien. 

10.  Blattaria,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 

1 1 .  Gallicum,  or  virgatum.     Fields  of  England  and 
Dauphiny.     Bien. 

12.  Sinuatum.     Montpellier  and  Florence.     Bitn 

13.  Pinnatijidum.     Islands  of  the  .Archipelago. 

14.  Bamadcsii.     Spain  near  Ortaleza. 

15.  Oabcckii.     Spain.     Bien. 

16.  Sfiinosum.     Candia.     Shrub. 

17.  Myconi.     Groves  in  tlie  Pyrenees.     Peren. 
•18.   Ovalifolium.     Mount  Caucasus.     Peren. 
•19.  Pulverulentum.     England.     Bien.     (Smith.) 
*20.  Parisiense.     Near  Paris.     (Thuiil.) 

•22.   Viacidulum.     Near  Paris.     {Thuiil.) 
•23.   Claytoni.     Carolina."    {JMichaux.') 
•24.  JMonsfiesaulanum.     Near  Montpellier.   {Pers.'- 
•25,   Undulatum.     In  the  East.     [Lamarck.) 
*26.  Parvijlorum.     In  the  East.     (Lamarck.) 
•27.  Lyratum.     Spain?     (Lamarck.) 
J  394.  Chironia.     Cor.  rotata.    P/*ri7/u;n  declinatum. 
Stam.   tubo   corollas  insidentia.      Anthera   dcmum 
spirales.     Pericar/iium  2-loculare. 

1.  Trinervia.     Ceylon.     Ann. 

2.  Jasminoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. . 

3.  Lychnoidea.     Cajje  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  .Widicaulis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Camfianutata.     Canada. 

6.  Angularia      Virginia. 

7.  Pulchella.     England  and  Sweden.     Ann. 

8.  Chilenaia.     Chili.     Ann. 

9.  Cenlaurium.     Britain,  France,  8cc.     Ann. 

10.  Inafiirta.     Pastures  of  Europe.     Ann. 

11.  Muritima.  Spain,  Italy,  and  S.  of  France.  Ann. 
\2^  S/iicata.     Montpellier  and  Italy.     Ann. 

13.  Linoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

14.  Baccifera.     Ethiopia.      Shrub. 
\5.  Frutescens.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 
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15.   Tetragona.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
•17.  JDecussafa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
*I8.  Jluguslifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shmb. 
*19.    U/ii/lora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     [La?narck-.) 
*20.  Melam/njri/olia.     Cape  of  Good   Hope.     [La- 

marck.) 
•21.  Panicidata.     Lower  Carolina.     [Michaujc.) 
22.  PoRANA.      Cor.    campanulata.     Cal.    .S-fidus,    in 
fruclu  major.     Stylus  semibifidus,   longior,  persis- 
tens.     Stigmata  globosa.     Pcrcn.  bivalve. 
1.    Votubitis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
90.  DiAPENSiA.     Cor.  hypocraterif.     Cal.  5-phyllus, 
inibricatus,  foliolis   tribus.      Stamina   tubo   coroll2e 
imposita.     Ca/is.  3-locularis. 

1.  Lafifionica.     Mountains  of  Lapland.     Peren. 
hypocraterif.      Filam.    inaequalia. 
Cal.   prismaticus.     Cajis.  3-locu- 


520.  Phlox.  Cor 
Stigma  3-fidum. 
laris,  1-sperma. 

1.  Paniculala. 

2.  Undulata. 

3.  Suaxieolfiis. 
Maculata. 


North  America.     Peren. 
North  America.     Peren. 
North  America.     Peren. 

4.  Maculata.     Virginia.     Peren. 

5.  Pilosa.     Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  Carolina.     Carolina.     Peren. 

7.  Glaberrima.     Virginia.     Peren. 

8.  Divaricata.     Virginia.     Peren. 

9.  Ovata.     Virginia.     Peren. 

10.  Subulata.     Virginia.     Peren. 

1 1 .  Sibirica.     North  of  Asia.     Peren. 

12.  Setacea.     Virginia. 

*13.  Pyramiclalis.     N.  Amer.    Per.    (Smith,  ^oro;.) 

*14.  Prostrata.     North  America.     Peren. 

*\5.  Stolonifera,  or  refitans  of  Michaux.     Georgia. 

Peren. 
*16.   Trifora.     Upper  Carolina.  "J  Sec  Mich. 

*n.  Latifolia.     Woods  of  Carolina.        Vi-V.    Amer. 
»18.  Aristata.  At  the  R.  Santee  in  Car.  J  i.   p.     143. 
*19.  Linearis.  Talcahuano  in  Chili.  Ami.  (^Cavan.) 
*20.  Bifiora.     Chili.     Ann.     {Flor.  Peruv.) 
*21.  Pinnata.  Monte  Video  and  New  Spain.   Shrub. 

[Cavanilles.^ 
326.  PoLEMONiUM.     Cor.  5-partita,  fundo  clauso  val- 
vis   staminiferis.     Stigma    3-fidiim.     Cafis.    3-locu- 
laris, supera. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
Sp. 


Cceruleum.     Engl.  Europe,  and  Asia.     Peren. 
Reptanx.     Virginia.     Peren. 
Dubium.     Virginia. 
Roetloides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Camfianuloicles.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
4,  5,  germine  infero    a   Polemoniis  recedunt. 
Lamarck  III.     They   ought  therefore  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  this  genus. 
324.  Cantua,  or  Periphragmos.     (^Fl.  Peruv.)    Cal. 
3-5-fid.     Cor.  infundibulif.      S/igma  3-fidum.    Cajis. 
3-locul.  3-valv.  polysperma.     Sem.  alata. 
1.  Pyri/olia.     Peru.     Shrub. 
3.  Buxifolia      Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Hoitzia.  Mexico.  See  the  new  genus  Hoitzia. 
Shrub. 

4.  Coronojxifolia.     Sandy  parts  of  Carol.   Shrub. 
Unifora.     Hedges  of  Peru.  '\ 
Dcjiendens.     Peru.  f  See    Fl.    Peruv. 
Flexuosa.    Peru.  Cii.  p.  18. 
Fetida.    Peru.  J 
Tomentosa.     Peru.     {Cavanilles.) 


*5. 
*6. 
*7. 
*8. 
•9. 


325.  Ipomoea.     Cor.    infundibulif.     Stigma    capitatO' 
globobura.     Cafis.  3-locularis. 

1.  Quamoclit.     India.     Ann. 

2.  Dixsecta.    Guinea  and  N.  HoU.     {Bromn.) 

3.  Umbellata.     America. 

4.  Carolina.     Carolina. 

5.  Cuccinea.     St  Domingo.     Ann. 

6.  Lacunosa.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Anji. 

7 .  Leucantha,     Tropical  America.     Ann. 

8.  Solai2ifolia.     America. 

9.  Tubcrosa.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

10.  Digitata.     America. 

11.  Bona  nox.     Sandy  parts  of  India,  climbing  on 
trees.     Ann. 

12.  Camfianulata.     India. 

13.  Violacea.     South  America. 

14.  Verticillata.     Arabia  Felix. 

15.  Carnea.     America.     Shrub. 

16.  Hefianda.     America.     Ann. 

\7.  Filiformis.     Woods  of  Martinique.     Shrub. 

18.  Hantata.     Java. 

19.  Glaucifolia.     Mexico. 

20.  Simplex.     Cape  of  Good  Hope 

21.  Hederacea.  Tropical  Amer.  and  N.  Holl.  Ann. 

22.  Triloba.     America.     Ann. 

23.  Sanguinea.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Ann, 

24.  Hederifolia.     America.     Ann. 

25.  Parvijlora.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Ami. 

26.  Hejiaticifolia.     Ceylon. 

27.  TamnifoHa.     Carolina.     Ann. 

28.  Pes-tigridis.     India.      Ann. 

*29.  Alata.  *50.  Heterophxjlla. 

*30.  Longijlora.  *51.  Filiforjnis.       Martini- 

*31.   Gracilis.  que. 

*32.  Ptebeia.  *52.   Tricolor. 

*33.  Eriocarpa.  *53.   Glandulifera. 

*34.  Luteola.   -  *54.  Acuiangula. 

*35.    Velutina.  *55.   Ctispidata. 

*36.  Abrupta.  *56.    Villosa. 

*37.   Congesta.  *57.  Papirin. 

*38.   Urceolata.  *58.   Macrorhiza.   Georgia 

*39.   Graininea.  and  Florida. 

*40.  Denticulata.  *59.   Crassifolia.         Guya- 

*41.   Carnosa.  aquil. 

*42.  India.  »60.   Stans. 

*43.    Cinerascens.  *61.  Barbata. 

*44.   Quinata.  •62.  Pentaphylla. 

*45.   Hirsuta.  *63.   Muricata. 

•46.  Diversifolia.  *64.  Heterophxjlla.       New 

*47.  Bijlora.  Spain. 

*48.  Frecta.  »65.    Ternifolia. 

*49.  Pannosa.  *66.   Sinuala. 

Sp.  29—50  from  New  Holland.  Sp.  53—57  from 
Peru,  see  Flor.  Peruv.  Under  this  genus  Mr 
Brown  ranks  Sp.  41,56,  75,  113,  114,  of  Con- 
volvulus. Sp.  1,  5,  16,  17,  23,  oi  Ipomsa  "a 
reliquis  diversx  sunt,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "corol- 
la angusto-infundibuliformi,  staminibus  adscen- 
dentibus  limbum  subxquantibus."  Prodr.  p.  484. 
375.  Bross^ea.     Cor.  truncata.      Cal.  carnosus.   Caps. 

5-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.   Coccinea.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 
:f  312.  Azalea.      Cor.  campanulata.     Stamina    recep- 

taculo  inserta.     Caps.  5-locuIaris. 

\.  Pontica.    At  the  Black  Sea  and  Amer.    Shrub. 
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2.  Indica.     India.     S/irub. 

3.  Midiftora.     Dry  parts  of  Virginia.     S/,riib. 

4.  Viacosa.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

5.  Laliponka.     Lapland.     Shrub. 

6.  Procumbens.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Shr. 
*7.  Rosmarinifolia.     Japan.     {^Lamarck.') 

*?,.  Periclymena.     New  Jersey.      )  See  Michaux 
•9.   Canescens.     Lower  Carolina.  5  Plor.  Amer. 
315.  Epacris.   Cat.  5-partit.    Cor.  inlundibulif.  villosa. 
Squama  nectariferse  germini  adnatae.   Cafis.  5-locul. 
5-valv.  dissepimentis  e  medio  valvularu«>.    Semina 
acerosa  plurima. 

1.   Grandifora.  *6.   Pulchella. 

5.   Longifolia.  *7.  Pungens. 

3.  Kosmarinifolia.  *8.   S/iuria. 

4.  Purnila.  »9.    Villosa. 
*5.  Longiflora. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand,  and  all 
shrubby,  except  Sp.  4,  which  is  Peren.  See 
Cafaniiles,  Icones,  iv.  p.  25. 

481.  Nerium.     Contorta.     Polliculi  2,  erecti.     Sem. 
plumosa.   Cor.  tubus  terminatus  corona  lacera. 

1.  Oleander.     Sotfth  of  Europe,  and  in  the  East 
Indies  in  damp  places.     Shrub. 

2.  Odorum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

o.  Salkinum.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  Obesum.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

5.  Zeylanicum.     India.    See  new  genus  Wrigh- 
TiA.     Shrub. 

6.  Divaricatum.     India.     Bien. 

7.  Antidijsentericum.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Russia. 
See  the  new  genus  Wrightia.     Shrub. 

8.  Coronarium.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

The  character  of  this  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 
Brown,  is  "Contorta.  Polliculi  2,  erecti.  Sem. 
extremitate  superior!  comora.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terit.  faux  coronata  squamis  5,  divisis."  See 
Brown,  H'ern.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  50.  and  Horc.  Kew. 
ii.  p.  67. 

Sp.  4.  seems  to  be  sui  generis  ;  Sp.  8.  is  probably  a 
Tabernemonta  ;  and  Sp.  6.  appears  to  be  the  same 
plant. 

482.  EcHiTES.  Contorta.    i^o//i«i/J2.  longi,  rec'i. -Sfw. 
coma  instructa.     Cor.  infundibulif.  fauci  nuda. 

Bijlora.     Caribbee   Islands.      Shrub. 
Quinrjuangularis.     South  America.     Shrub. 
Annularis.     Surinam. 
Tomentasa.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

5.  Suberecla.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

6.  Domingensis.  Coast  of  Jam.  and  Hispan.   Shr. 

7.  Agglutinata.  Mountains  of  St  Domingo.    Per. 

8.  As/ieruginia.    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.    Shrub. 

9.  Torulosa.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 
10.   Umbellata.  '  Jamaica 
H.   Circiriatis.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

12.  Ploribunda.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

13.  Trifida.     America.      Shrub. 

14.  Refiens.     Rocky  parts  of  St  Domingo.     Shr. 

15.  Corymbosa.     Woods  of  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

16.  C'jslata.     Society  Islands.     Shrub. 

17.  S/iicata.     Woods  in  Cartliagena.     Shrub. 

18.  Si/thilitica.  Surinam.     Shrub. 

19.  CaudaCa.     India.     Shrub. 

20.  Scholaris.     India.      Shrub. 

21.  Succulenia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ^hrub. 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 


22.  Bin/iinoaa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

•23.  Acuminata.  »25.  Hirauta. 

*24.  Laxa.  '26.   Subaagittata. 

*27.  Glanduloaa. 

•28.  Puberula.     Carolina.     {Michaux.) 

•29.   Truncala.     {^Lamarck.) 

•30.  La/i/iulacea.     {^Lamarck. 

Species  23—27  from  Peru.     See  Plor.  Per. 

The  character  of  this  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 
Brown,  is  "Contorta.  Polliculi  2,  longi,  recti. 
Sem.  extremitate  superiori  comosa.  Cor.  hy- 
pocraterif.  faux  nuda.  Anthers  medio  cum  slig- 
mate  cohjerentes.  See  IVern.  Trana.  vol.  i.  p.  48, 
49,  and  Hort.  Keiv.  ii.  p.  68.  Species  12,  15,  17, 
are  removed  to  another  genus. 
483.  Plumeria.  Contorta.    /-'o/Zic «fl  2  reflexi.   Semina 

membranae  propriae  inserta. 

1.  Rubra.     Jamaica  and  Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Alba.     Jamaica.     Shrub 

3.  Obiuaa.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub 
Pudica.     America.     Shrub. 
Acuminata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

Shrub.^ 

Shrub.r  rt  o         „.        ^ 

•Peru.     See  Plor.  Per 


4 

»4 


3. 

*6.  Pur/iurea. 
*7.  Incamata. 

Carinaia. 

Tricolor. 


•8. 
•9. 


Shrub. 


484.  Cameraria.     Contorta.  Polliculi  2,  horizontales. 
Semitta  membranse  propriae  inserta. 

1.  Latifolia.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

3.  Lutea.     River  Galibia  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Angustifolia.     Warm  parts  of  Amer.  Shrub. 

485.  Tabern^montana.     Contorta.     Polliculi  2  hori- 
zontales.    Sem.  pulpae  immersa. 

1.  Cilrifolia.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Laurifolia.     Jamaica  on   the   banks  of  rivers. 
Shrub. 

3.  Echinata      Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Grandijlora.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 

5.  Cymosa.     Carthas^ena.     Shrub. 

6    AmygdalifoUa.     Woods   of  Carthagena.     Shr. 

7.  Discolor.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Persicarits/olia.       Island  of    Mauritius.       Shr. 

9.  Elli/uica.     Japan.     Peren. 

10.  Alternifolia.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

11.  Amsonia.     Virginia.      Peren. 

12.  Angustifolia.     Carolina  and  Virginia.     Peren. 
»13.   Orientalia.  *16.  Arenata. 

*I4.  Pubescena.  »17.   Sananho. 

*15.  Ebracleata. 

Species  13 — 15  from  New  Holland,  see   Brown's 

Prodromus,  p.   467.     Species,  16,  17,  from  Peru, 

see  E'l.  Per. 
\  480.  ViNCA.     Contorta.     Polliculi   2,  erecti.     Sem. 
nuda. 

1 .  Minor.     Engl.  Germ.  France,  &c.     Shrub. 

2.  Major.      England,    south    of   France,    Spain, 
Switzerland,  Sec.     Shrub. 

3.  Lutea.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

4.  Roaca.     Madagascar,  Java.     Shrub. 

5.  Parx'ijtora.      Tranquebar.     Ann. 

•6.  Htrbacea.     Near    Buda.      Peren.      (Kilaibeiy 
475.  Cerbera.    Contorta      Drujia  raonosperma 

1.  Ahovai.     Brazil.     Shrub. 

2.  Ovata.     New  Spain.     Shrii^. 


*w 
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3.  Parvi/lora .  I  ricndly  Islands,  and  Savage  Island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     S/irub. 

4.  Mangltas.  India  near  water.     Shrub- 

5.  Macutata,  or  Undulata  of  Persoon.     Island  of 
Bourbon.     Shrub. 

6.  Thcvetia.     Cuba  and  Martinique.     Shrub. 
•7.  Peruviana.     Peru.     (/"/.  Ptruv.') 

339.  Thouinia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  l-petala  cam- 
panulata  infera  e.xtus  hispida  I  Stylus  simplex. 
Dru/ia  ? 

1.  S/iectabilis.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 
This  plant  is  given  by   Persoon  under  the  genus 
Endrachiuvi.     The  Thouinia  of  Persoon  is  totally 
different  from  the  present  genus. 
402.  Tectona.     Cor.  5-fida.  Stigma  dentatum.  Dru- 
pa  sicca  spongiosa  intra  calycem  inflatum.     Aax. 
trilocularis. 

1.  Grandis.     In  the  vast  woods  in  the  islands  of 

Java  and  Ceylon  ;  also  at  Malabar  and  Coro- 

mandel.     A  very  large  tree. 

j91.    Ardisia.       Cal.    5-phyllus.     Cor.    hypocraterif. 

limbo  reflexo.  ./!?;;?/;.  magnseerectae.  Sc/§-/«a  simplex. 

Drufia  supera  monosperma. 

1.  Tin^olia.     Dry  hills  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Coriacea.     Antilles.     Shrub. 

3.  Serrulata.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

4.  Acuminata.     Fields  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

5.  Humilis.     Island  of  Hainam,   Siam,  Malacca, 
and  Ceylon.      Shrub. 

6.  Solanacia.     Mountains  East  Indies.     Slirub. 

7.  Lateriflora.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

8.  Excelsa.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

9.  Parasitica.     Dominica.     Shrub. 
*10.    Crenulata.     Antilles. 

*11.  Pyramidatis.     Santa  Cruz. 
»12.   Serrata.     [Cavanilles.) 

This  genus  is  the  same  as  the  Auguillaria  of  Gaert- 
nerand  the  J5arf«/c  of  Jussieu. 
401.  BuMELlA.      Cor.   5-fida.     .\'c-ct.   5  phyll.    Drufia 
monosperma. 

1.  jXigra.  Woody  mountainous  places  of  Jamaica. 
Shrtib. 

2.  Pallida.     In  the  fields  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Tenax.     Dry  parts  of  Carolina.     Shrub. 

4.  Retusa.     Mountains  in   the  western  parts  of 
Jamaica.     Shrub. 

5.  Fatiduaima.  Woody  mountains  of  St  Domingo. 
Shrub. 

6.  Salicifotia.     Diy  hills  of  Jamaica,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  in  the  Bahama  islands.     Shrub. 

7.  Manglillo.     Wet  parts  of  Peru  about  Lima. 
Shrub. 

8.  Montana.     High   mountains   in   the    south   of 
Jamaica.     Shrub. 

9.  A'ervosa.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

10.  Pentagona.  Mt.  St  Joseph  in  Dominica.  Shrub. 

11.  Potundjfolia.     Mts.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

12.  Cuneata.     Fruitful  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

*13    l.ycioidts.     Car.ada  and  Carolina.")  Michaux, 
•14.  Reclinara.     Rocks  of  Georgia.        >  Fl   Amcr. 
*1S.  Lanuginosa.    Wet  parts  of  Geor.  J  i.  p,  1S2. 
474.  Gynopogon.     Contorla     &?f »;a  bilabiatum apice 
villosum.     Drupa  nuce  scmibiloculari. 

1.  Stellatum.  Soc.  and  Friendly  Isles.  Shrub. 


2.  Alyxia.     Norfolk  Island.     Shrub. 

3.  Scandens.     Society  Islands.     Shrub, 

390.  Laugeria.     Cor.  5-fida.    Z>ra/'a  nuce  5-loculari. 

1.  Odorata.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Lucida.  Warm  parts  of  Jamaica,  Islands  of  St 
Lucia  and  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 

i.  Coriacea.     Montserrat,  tops  of  mts.     Shrub. 

4.  Resinosa.     Island  of  Motserrat.     Shrub. 

5.  Tomentosa.     West  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Persoon  makes  this  a  subgenus  to  Guettarda.     Sy- 
nopsis, i.  p.  200. 

398.  Varronia.     Cor.  5-fida.  Drupa  nuce  4-loculari 

1.  Lineata.     America. 

2.  Bullata.     Dry  pans  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Mirabiloides.     Stony  parts  of  Hispaniola. 

4.  Martinicensis.     Martinique. 

5.  Globosa.     America. 

6.  Curasaavica.     Dry  pastures  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Angustifolia.     Santa  Cruz. 
S.  Alba.     America. 

9.  Monosperma.     Caraccas. 
*10.   Crenata.  *12.   Oblii/ua. 

•11.  Dicholoma.  *13.   Cy/indristachya. 

•14.  Ferruginea.     America.     {Lamarck.) 
All  shrubby.     Sp.    10 — 13  from  Peru.     Fl.  Peruv 

396.  CoRDiA.     Cor.  infundibuliformis.     Stylus  dicho- 
tomus.     Drupa  nuce  2-loculari. 

1.  Myxa.     Egypt  and  Malabar,     Shnb. 

2.  Obliijua.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Monoica.     Woods  of  India.     Shrub. 

4.  Spinescens.     East  Indies.     SJirub. 

5.  Scbestena.     India.     Shrub. 

6.  Aspera.     Island  of  Tongataboo.     Shrub. 

7.  Dichotoma.     N.  Caledonia  and  N.  Holl.     Shr 

8.  Geraschanthus.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

9.  Flavescens.     Sides  of  meadows,  and  woods  of 
Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

10.  To<jue-ve.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

11.  Macrophytla.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

12.  Micranihus.     Woody   mts.    of  Jamaica.     Shr. 

13.  Elliptica.     Jamaica  and  Dominica.        Shrub. 

14.  Collococca.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

15.  Hirsuta.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.   Shr. 

16.  Tetrandra.    At  rivers  and  coasts  of  Guiana  and 
Cayenne. 

17.  Patagonula.     Patagonia. 

18.  Tetraphylla.     Sandy  coasts  of  Guiana. 

*19.   Orientalis.    New  Holland.    See  the  new  genus 
Cebdana,  and  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  498. 
386.  Ign.^tia.     Cal.  5-dentatus.     Cor.  longissima  in- 
fundibuliformis.    Drupa  unilocul.  polyp.     Sem.  ir- 
regularia  angulata. 

1.  .4mara.     India.     Shrub, 

397.  Ehretia.  Drupa,  2-locularrs.     J\'ucw   solitariae, 
2-loculares.     Stigma  emarginatum. 

1.  Tinifolia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Aspera.     Dry  rocky  parts  of  India.     Shrub. 

3.  Levis.     India  in  Circar  mountains.     Shrub. 

4.  Internodis.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

5.  Spinosa.     America.     Shrub. 

6.  Beurreria.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

7.  Virgata.     Deserts  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

8.  Exsucca.     South  America.     Shrub. 

9.  Buxi/olia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

•10.  Acuminata.  N.  S.  Wales.     Brown's  Prodr.  p 
497. 
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^11.  Saligna.     N.  Holland.  >    Brown's    Prodr- 

•12.  Membranif'Jia.     N.  HoU.     i       p.  497. 
»13.  Micro/ihylla.     India.     Shrub.     (Lamarck.) 
Mr   Blown  thinks,  that  Sp.  1.  and  another  species 
from  the  East  Indies,  are  tlie  only  genuine  ones 
of  this  genus.     Ste  Prodrurnun,  p.  497. 
116.  Stvphelia.       Cal.    imbricatus.      Cor.  tubulosa. 
Drujia   5-locularis.     Semina 


Stam. 
bina 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


fauci  inserta. 

Tubifiora. 
Ericoides. 


Scofiaria. 
Da/ihnoides . 
Lanceolata. 

Elliptka. 
Junifurina. 


»9.   Tr {flora. 
•10.  LongifoUa. 
Leia. 

Adscendens. 
Latifolia. 
Viridifiora. 
Gnidium. 


•11. 

•12. 
•13. 
•14. 
'15. 


All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland,  except  Sp. 
15.  Cavanilles  adds  two  other  Sp.  Procumbens 
and  Humifusa,  but  they  do  »ot  seem  to  be  differ- 
ent from  those  enumerated.  This  genus  differs 
from  EpACRis  only  in  the  fruit. 
478.  WiLLUGHBElA.      Contorta.     Cor.  Hypocrateri- 

formis.     Stigma   capitatum.     Pif/io   uni-seu-bilocu- 

laris. 

1.  Adda.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub. 

2.  Scandens.  At  the  R.  Galibia  in  Guiana.   Shrub. 
473.  Cariss.'V..     Contorta.     Bacca  2,   polysperma. 

1.  Carandas.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Sfiinarum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  EduUs.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  Inermia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Mills.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

*6.   Ovata.         »7.   Scabra.         »8.  Lanceolata. 

•9.  Salicina,  a  var.  of  Sp.  2? 
Sp.  6 — 8  from  N.  HoU.  see  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  168. 
392.  jAcquiNA.     Cor.    10-fida.       Stamina   receptacu- 
lo  inserta.     ^acca  l-sperma. 

1.  Arborea,     Montserrat.     Shrub. 

2.  Armillaris.     America.     Shrub. 

3.  Venosa.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Ruscifotia.     South  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Linearis.     America.     Shrub. 

"6.  Aurantiaca.     Sandwich  Isles.     Shrub. 

*7  ?  Macrocarpa.     Near   Acapulco.     [Cavatiilles.} 

421.  Mtrsise.  Cor.  semiquinquefida,  connivens. 
Germen  coroUam  replens.  Drufia  1-sperma  nuce 
5-loculari. 

1.  Africana.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  Retusa.     The   Azores  Isles.     Shrub. 

See  Myrsine  among  the  New  Genera  in  the  Class 
DioEciA,  where  tliis  genus  will  be  found  as  re- 
formed by  Mr  Brown.  Sp.  1,2,  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinct.    ProdromusiP-  533. 

422.  Bladhia.  Cal.  5-partit.  Cor.  rotata  quinque- 
fida.     Bacca  1-sperma.     Semen  arillatum  ! 

1.  Ja/ionica,  3.  I'lUosa. 

2.  Glabra.  4.   Cris/ta. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  Japan. 
472.  P^DERiA.     Contorta.    Bacca  vacua,  fragilis,  dis- 
pei'ma.     Stylus  2-fidus. 

1.  Faiida.     India.     Peren. 

2.  Fragrans.     Mauritius.     Peren. 

471.  Rauwolfia.     Contorta.     Bacca  succulenta  dis- 


1.  A'itida,     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Glabra.     New  Spain.     Shrub. 

3.  Canescenn.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

4.  Tomentosa.     Rocks  of  Carthagcna.     Shrub. 
*3.  Flexuosa.  Peru.  ?      Sec  Flor.  Peruv.  ii 
*6.   Macrojihylta.      Peru.  \  p.  26. 

415.  Ardui.va.   Cor.  1-petala.     Stigma  2-ridum.  Bat- 
ca  2-locularis.     Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Bis/iinosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
This  plant  is   given  by  Persoon  under  the  genus 
Carissa. 
387.  Cestrum.        Cor.     infundibuliformis.       Stamina 
denticulo  in  medio.     Bacca  1-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Laurifolium.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  JVocturnu7>i.     Jamaica  and  Chili.      Shrub. 

3.  Pargui.     Wet  parts  of  Chili.     Shrub. 

4.  Auriculatum.     Wet  parts  of  Lima.     Shrub 

5.  Scandens.     Near  St  Martha.     Shrub. 

6.  Vcifiertinum.     America.     Shrub. 

7.  Diurnum.     Chili  and  the    Havannah.     Shrub. 

8.  Fenenatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

9.  Tomcntosum.     South  America.     Shrub. 

10.  Hirtum.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

11.  Latifolium.     Island  of  Trinidad.     Shrub. 
•12.   Confertum.  »15.  Longiflorum. 
•13.  Conglomeralum.         *\(>.   Strigilatum. 
*14.   Racemosum. 

*17.  Macrofihyllum.     Porto  Rico.  (Ventenat.) 

Sp.  12 — 16.  from  Peru,  se«  Flor.  Peruv. 
311.  FagrjEA.     Cor.  infundibuliformis  tubo  longissi- 

mt).     Stigma  peltalum.     Bacca  2-locularis  carnosa. 

Semina  globosa. 

1.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
288.    Tournefortia.     Bacca  2-locularis,   dispermar. 

supera,  apice  duobus  poris  perforata. 

1.  Serra'a.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub, 

2.  Hirsulissima.     Warm  parts  of  A  ncr..   Shrub. 

3.  Volubitis.  On  trees  Jamaica,  Mexico.    Shrub. 

4.  Syringce folia.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

5.  Fatidissima.     Mexico  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

6.  Humilis.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

7.  Bicolor.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Cymosa,  or  macrofihylla  of  Persoon.     Jamaica. 
Shrub. 

9.  Argentic.    Ceylon  and  New  Holland.     Shrub. 

10.  Sericea.     Island  of  Montserrat.     Shrub. 

11.  Suffruticosa.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

•12.   Orientalis.     New  Holland.     (Bravn.) 

*13.  Launfolia.     Porto  Rico  and  St  Thos.     (Fent.) 

•14.  Bifida.     Mauritius.     Shrub.     {Lamarck.) 


•Is.   Polystachia. 
•16.   Undulata. 
•17.  LongifoUa. 
'18.  Angustifolia. 


•19.    Virgata. 
•20.   Mulabilis. 

lenat.) 
*21.   Scandens. 


(rci- 


perma. 
Vol.  IV. 


Part  I. 


Sp.  15  to  21  from  Peru,  sec  Flor.  Peruv.  Mr 
Brown  comprehends  in  this  genus.  Sp.  5,  7,  8, 
9,  12,  along  with  Heliotrofnum  gna/ihalode.'s,  and 
all  the  species  of  the  genus  Messerschmidia  ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Sp.  2,  3,  21,  should  form 
a  distinct  genus.  He  refers  Sp.  6,  to  Heliotro- 
fiium.  See  Prodromus,  p.  496. 
385.    Strychnos.      Cor.  5-fida.      Bacca    1-Iocularis. 

cortice  lignoso. 

1.  A'ux -vomica.     India.     Shrub- 

2.  Colubrina.     India.     Shrub. 
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3.  Potatorum .     Mountains  at  Madras.     S/inib.  46. 
»'t.  Liicida.     N.  HoU.     (Brown's    Prodr.  p.  469.) 

*5.  Brachiata.     Groves  of  Peru.     (/V.  Perm.)  47. 

384.  Capsicum.     Cor.  rotata.     -fiocca  exsucca.  48. 

1.  Annuiim.     South  America.     Ann.  49. 

2.  Baccatum.  Indies.         5.  Frutescens.  Indies.  50. 

3.  Sincnse.  China.              6.  Ceraaijormc.  51. 

4.  Grossian.     India.     All  shrubby.  52. 
I  383.  SoLANUM.     Cor.  rotata.     Anihere  subcoalitae,  53. 

apice  poro  gemino  dehiscentes.     Bacca  2-locularis.  54. 

1.  Laurifulium.     Great  woods  of  South  America.  55. 
Shrub.  56. 

2.  Verbascifolium.       America,      New     Holland.  57. 
Shrub.  58. 

3.  Auriculatiim.     Islands  of  Madagascar,  Mauri-  59. 
tius,  and  Bourbon.     Shrub.  60. 

4.  Pubcscens.     East  Indies.     Shrub.  61. 

5.  Bombense.     In   the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba  62. 
near  Carthagena.      Shrub.  63. 

6.  Pseudo-  Ca/isicujn.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

7.  Mia-ocar/iuui.     Egypt.     Shrub.  64. 

8.  Terminate.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub.  65. 

9.  Pauciflorum.     Martinique.  66. 

10.  DifihylUan.     America.     Shrub.  67. 

11.  Fugax.     About  the  Caraccas.     Shrub.  68. 

12.  Geminatinn.  Cayenne.  Shrub.  69. 
Retrofractunu  South  America.  Shrub.  70. 
Stetlatum.  Shrub.  71. 
Dulcamara.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr.*  72. 
Tri(/uetrum.  New  Spain.  Shrub.  73. 
Scandens.     Surinam.  74. 

18.  Lijratum.     Near  Nagasaki  in  Japan.  75. 

19.  Tegore.  Banks  of  the  river  Sinemari  Guiana.  76. 
Shrub.  77. 

Quire  if olium.     Peru.     Pcren.  78. 

Laeiniatum.     New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  79. 

Van  Diemen's  Island.     Slirub.  80. 

liadicans.     Peru.     Peren.  81. 

Havanense.     Shady    woods    on   the   coasts  of  82. 

Martinique  and  Jamaica.     Shrub.  83. 

Triale.     Martinique.      Shrub.  *84. 

25.  Racemosum.  Martinique  and  Surinam.    Shrub.  *85. 

26.  Corijmbosum.     Peru.     Peren.  '86. 

27.  Quadrangulare.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub.  '87. 

28.  Refiandum.     Society  Islands  in  the  South  Sea.  *88. 

29.  Bonariense.    Fields  at  Buenos  Ayres.     Shrub.  *89. 

30.  Macrocarjion.  *90. 

31.  Tuberosu7n.    Peru.     Peren.  *91. 

32.  Pimpinellifolium.  Peru.  Shrub.  *92. 
Lxjcofiersicum.  Warm  parts  of  Amer.  Ann.  *93. 
Pneudo-Lycofiersicum.  Ann.  *94. 
Peruvianum.  Peru.  Peren.  »95. 
Montanwn.  Peru.  Peren.  *96. 
Rubrum.  .  *97. 
JVodiJorum.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub.  »98. 
JVigrum.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  *99. 

India,  Guinea,  Virginia,  Egypt,  Nev/  Holland,  *100. 

and  Van  Diemen's  Island.     Ann.  •101. 

/Ethiofncum.     Ethiopia  and  China.     Ann.  *102. 

Melongena.     Asia,   Africa,  America.     Ann.  *103. 

Subinerme.     West  Indies.     Shrub.  '104. 

Longijiorum.     Cayenne.     Shrub.  "105. 

Muricatum.     Peru.     Shrub.  *\0&. 

Insanum.    East  and  West  Indies.     Ann.  *107, 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


Torvum.    Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  Bermuda 
Isles.     Shrub. 

Volubile.     Woods  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
Ferox.     Malabar. 
Cain/iechiense.     America.     Shrub. 
Fuicatum.     America.     Ann. 
Mammosum.     Virginia   and  Barbadoes.     Ann. 
Hirtum.     Island  of  Trinidad.     Ann. 
Panicu  latum.     Brasil. 
Aculcatissimum.     America.     Shrub. 
Virginianum.     America.     Ann. 
Jaequini.     East   Indies.     Ann. 
Xantocarjium.     Ethiopia.     Ann. 
Coagulants.     Arabia  Felix.      Shrub. 
Jamaicense.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
Indicum.     India.     Shrub. 
Carolinense.     Carolina. 
Sinuatum.      Shrub. 

Sodomeum.     Africa  and  New   South    Wales. 
Shrub 

Capense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Marginatum.     Abyssinia.     Shrub. 
Siramoiiif'jlium,     West  Indies.     Shrub. 
Vesfiertilio.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 
Sanctum.     Paltstine.     Shrub. 
Hybridum.     Guinea.     Shrub. 
Tomentosum.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 
Polygamum.     Santa  Cruz       Shrub. 
Bahamense.     America  and  Providence  Island 
Oltscurum.     Cayenne.     Shrub 
Giganteum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Fleuosum.     Cayenne.      Shrub. 
Lance ef olium.     South  America.     Shrub. 
Lanceolatum.     Mexico.      Shrub. 
F.leagnifoliuw..     Warm  parts  of  Amer.     Shr. 
Polyacanthos.     Island  of  Dominica.     Shrub. 
Jgneum.     America.     Shrub. 
Milleri.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Trilobatum.    Jamaica  and  East  Indies.    Shrub. 
Lycioides.     Peru  ?     Shrub. 
Pyracanthos.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 
Betaceum.     {^Cavaniltes  and   Andr.  Re/i.  511.) 


Tctrandntm. 

Viride. 

Bijlorum. 

Discolor. 

Stelligerum. 

Violaceujn. 

Furfuraeeum. 

Parvifolium. 

Ellipticum. 

Armatum. 

Hystrix. 

Cynereum. 

Pungetium. 

Camjianulatum. 

Echinatum. 

Rijiarium. 

J\rutans. 

Grandijlorum. 

Viridiflorum. 

Sessile. 

Glandulosum. 

Obliquum, 


*108.   Oblongum. 
*109.  Biformif olium. 
*1 10.  Lineatum. 
*lll.  Acujuinatum. 
*112.  Filiforme. 
*113.  Fetidum. 
*114.    Urceolatum. 
*11S.   Pulverulentum. 
*116.  JVitidum. 
*117.   Incurvum. 
*118.  Patulum. 
*1 19.  Anccfis. 
*120.    Gna/ihaloides. 
*!21.  Acuti/olium. 
*122.   Sericeum. 
*123.   Cris/ium. 
*124.  .^ngulatum. 
*125.  Runcinafutn. 
*126.   Pinnatifidum. 
»127.  Muliijidum. 
»128.  Mite. 
*129.  Diffusum 
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*130.  Pendulum. 
•131.   Conicum. 

Temalum. 

His/iidum. 

Virgatum. 


»132 
»133 
•138 
•139 

•140 
•141 

»142 
•143 
•144, 

•145. 


*134.  Incanum. 
•135.   Scabrum. 
•136.  Incarceratum. 
•137.  Asfierum. 
Canary  Isles. 


Lentum.     Mexico. 
Lefirosum.     [Ortega.) 
Ficifolium.     Cuba. 
Chenofiodioides. 
Phyllanthum.     Lima.     Ann. 
Pygmaum.     Buenos  Ayres.     Ann, 
Reclinatum. 
•146.  Plnnatum.     Chili.     Ann. 
•147.   Crinitum.     Cayenne.      Shrub. 
•148.   Undatum.     Mauritius. 
•149.  Hecrofihyllum.     Guiana. 
•150.    Ciliatum. 
*15l.  Anguivi.     Madagascar. 
•152.   Toxicanum.     Guiana. 
•153.   Tectum.      Mexico. 
•154.  Sinymbn/olium     Buenos  Ayres. 
*155.   Cornutum.     Mexico. 
•156.  Rigidum.     Shrub. 
Species  86—100  from  New  Holland,  and  all  shrub- 
by ;   see  Brown's  Prodr.  pp.  444^-447.    Species 
101 — 137  trom   Peru,   see   Flor.  Peruv.W. -p.  Zd. 
For   an  account  of  the  other  new   species,  see 
Lamarcii  lUustr.  ann    Encyc,  Cavanilles  Icones, 
and  Persoon's  Syno/isis. 
382.  Physalis.  Cor.  rotata.    Stam.  conniventia.  Bacca 
intra  calycem  inflatum,  bilocularis. 

1.  Somni/era.     Mexico,  Candia,  Spain.     Peren, 

2.  Aristata.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 

3.  Flcxuoaa.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Arborescens.     Campechy.     Shrub. 

5.  Curassavica.     Cura9ao.     Shrub. 

6.  Tomeritoaa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

7.  Viscosa.     Virginia  and  Buenos  Ayres.     Peren. 

8.  Pennsylvanica.     Virginia.     Pcren. 

9.  Alkekengi.     Italy,  Germany,  Japan  in  ditches. 
Peren. 

10.  Peruviana.     Lima.     Peren.  and  Shrub. 

11.  Angidata.     East  and  West  Indies.     Ann. 

12.  Pubescens.     East  and  West  Indies,  Virginia, 
and  New  South  Wales.     Ann. 

13.  Sarbadensis.     Barbadoes.     Ann. 

14.  Chenofiodifolia.     Ann. 

15.  Minima.     Dry  parts  of  India.     Ann, 

16.  Pruinosa.     America.     Ann. 

17.  Prostrala.     Peru.     Ann. 

*18.  Paruiflora.    New  Holland.  (.Brown,  p.  447. 
*19.   Obscura.     Carolina.  ?  See    Michaux, 

•20.  Lanceolata.     Carolina.  Per.  J  Fhr.  Amer. 
•21.  jVodosa.     America.     [Lamarcl:.) 
380.  Jaborosa.     Cor    tubulosa.     Cal.   5-fidus   brevis. 
Stam.   fauci    inserta.     Stigma  capitatum.     Bacca  ? 
3-locul.  ? 

1.  Integrifolia.     Buenos  Ayres.     Peren. 

2.  Runcinata.     Buenos  Ayres. 

\  381.  Atropa.     Cur.   campanulata.    Stam.  distantia, 
Bacca,  globosa  2-locularis. 

1.  Mandragora.  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Siberia, 
Candia.  and  the  Cyclades.     Pcren. 

2.  Belladonna.     England,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy.     Peren. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

•8. 

*9. 

•10. 

•11. 

M2. 


Physaloides.     Peru.     Ann. 
Procumbens.     Mexico.     Ann. 
Solanacea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Arborescens.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
Prutescens.     Spain.     Shrub. 


Umbellata.  "IS.  Dentata. 

Bifiora.  'M.  Contata.     Ann. 

Bicolor.  *\5.  Bijlora.     Peren. 

Asfiera.  "16.   Umbellata.      Roth. 

Punctata.  Cat.  ii.  p.  24. 

Species  8 — 15  from  Peru.   See  Flr,r.  Pcruv.    Per- 
soon  ranks  species  5,  6,  7,  12,  13,  14,  15.  under 
the  subgenus  Saracha,  Cor.   rotato-campanula- 
ta.     Bacca  (per  abortum)    1-locul.    Rece/it.   car- 
nosum. 
304.  Ellisia.   Cor.  infundibuliformis,  angusta.   Bacca 
sicca,  2-locularis,  2-valvis.     Scm.  2  punctata  :  altcro 
supra  alterum. 

1.  J^'yctelea.     Virginia.     Ann. 
388.  Lycium.     Cor.  tubulosa,  fauce  clausa  Filamen- 
tornm  barba.    Bacca  2-locularis,  polyspenna. 

1.  Afrum.     North  of  Africa  and  Valentia.     Shr. 

2.  Rigidum,  or   carnosum.  C.  of  G.   Hope.      Shr. 

3.  Ruthenicum.  Alountains  of  Siberia  near  the 
Wolga,  in  Turcomaniaand  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Caspian  Sea.     Shrub. 

4.  Telrandrum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  Barbarum.    Asia,  Africa,  and   Europe.     Shr. 

6.  Cinereum.  8.  Horridum. 

7.  Eurofieum.  9.  Barbalum. 

10.  Boerhaaviefolium.     Peru.     Shrub. 

11.  Capsulare.     Mexico.     Shrub. 
*I2.  Microfthyllum.     India  and  East 

of  Africa. 
•13.  Lanceolatum.  Naples  and  Greece. 
•14     Chinense.     China.  f 

•15.   Ovatum,  /3.  barbarum  of  Willd.      J  "' 
•16.   Obox'atum.     Hedges  at  Tarma.~] 
•17.   Salsutn.  \  See  Flor. 

•18.   Sfiuthulatum.     Near   Huanuca.  ^Peruzf.  ii.  p. 
•19.   Umbellatum.     Near  Canton.  46.  t.  183. 

•20    Aggregatum.     Near  Lima.         J 
*21.  Fuchsioidcs.      Cold   parts  of  Mexico.     Shrub. 
(Humboldt,  Plant.  Kquinoct. 
Species  6 — 9  from  the  Cape,  and  shrubby. 
Persoon  is  of  opinion,  that  species   18 — 20  have  a 
greater  affinity  with  Atrofia  arborescens  than  with 
Lycium,  and  he  thinks   tiiat,   along  with  species 
1 1,  they  should  form  a  new  genus.     Synojisis,  i.  p. 
232. 
390.    Cryptostomum.      Cor.    infundibulif.  calyci  in- 
serta.    A'ectar.    monopbyllum,    coroUam   claudens. 
Bacca  exsucca  3-locul.  loculis  monospermis. 
1.  Laurifolium.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 
416.  Camax.     Cal.   S-partit.     Cor.  rotata.     Stigma.   3 
seu  4-fidum.     Bacca  4-locul.  polysperma. 
1.   Frajcinea.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
319.  Triguera.     Cor.  campanulata,  limbo   inaequa- 
li.    .Vectar.      breve     germen    cingens    5-dcntatum. 
Filam.  nectario   inserta.     Bacca  4-locul.  locuiis    2- 
spermis. 

1.  Ambrosiaca.  2.  Inodora. 

Both  from  .Andalusia,  and  Ann. 
341.  SoLANDRA      Cal.  rumpens.     Cor.   cla\-ato-infun- 
dibulif.  maxima.     Bacca  4-iocul.  polysperma. 
S  2 


Duhamel, 
>.N.  Edit. 
107. 
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1.  Grandijiora.      Fissures  of  rocks  in  Jamaica. 
Shrub. 
S69.  Menais.   Cor.  hypocrateiiformis.    Cal.  3-phyllus. 
Bacca  4-locularis.     Hem.  solitaria. 

1.   Tojiiaria.     SoutU  America.      Shrub. 
'J49.  Leea.     Cor.    1-petala.     JWct.    l-phyll.   tubo  co- 
rolla impositum  5-lidum  ercctum.     Bacca  5-sper- 
nia  infera.     (Monoica  Jtissicu.) 

1.  Sambucina.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  JEijuata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Cris/ta.     Cape  ol'  Crood  Hope.     Peren. 

403.  SiDEROXYLON.     djr.  5-iula.     .yect.  in  plerisquc 
5-phyllum.     Stigma  simplex.     i?afcn-5-sperma. 

1.  Mite,     y^frica. 

2.  Jiurir.e.     Etiiiopia. 

3.  Altlanofihltum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Cymosum.     Cape  of  G.  H.  Table  Mountain. 

5.  Sericcuni.     New  Holland. 

6.  jirgenteum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
".   Tomentosum.     East  Indies. 

8.  Lycioidcs.     Canada. 

9.  Decandriim.     North  America. 

•10.   Sjiinosum.  Morocco.  This  is  the  ^/ifO(/i?;!(/rz/;.'j 

organ  of  Willdenow. 
*11.  jYitidari.     St  Domingo.  )  See     Lamarck, 

»12.  Multijlorum.  Cape  of  G.  H.  5  ///.  ii.  p.  42. 
Species  1 — 10  shrubby. 
400.   Chrysophyllum.     Cor.    campanulata,    10-fida : 
laciniis  alternis  patulis.     Bacca  lO-sperma. 

1.  Cainito.     Martinique. 

2.  Monofiyrenum.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

3.  Microcarjium.     Beside  rivers  in  Hispaniola. 

4.  Argenteum.     Martinique. 

5.  Rugosmit.     Woody  mountains  of  the  western 
parts  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Pyrljorine.     Beside  the  R.  Galibia  in  Guiana. 

7.  Glabrum.     Woods  of  Martinique. 

*8.  AnguitifoUum.     St  Domingo.  ^  Lamarck, ///. 
*9.  Oliviforme.     Martinique.  J       "•  P-  44. 

All  shrubby. 
j93.  Bassovia.     Cal.  5-partitus.     Cor.  rotata.     Bacca 
polysperma  nodulosa.  Seniina  margine  membranacea 
nidulantia. 

1 .   Sylvatia.     W'et  woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 
"64.  Baeobotrys.     Cor.  tubulosa  5-fida.     Ca/.  duplex 
superus  ;  exterior  2-phyllus  ;  inferior  campanulatus, 
5-dentatus.     Bacca  1-locularis  polysperma. 

1 .  A''emoralis.     Island  of  Tanna.     Shrub. 

2.  Lanceolata.     Mts.  of  Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

Sect.  VI.     Phisiers  Monofietaloua,  Superior. 

\  333.    Samolus.     Cor.    hypocratcriformis.      Stamina 
munita  squamulis  corollae.    Caps.  1-locularis  infera. 
1 .    Valerandi.     Coasts  of  England,   Europe,  Asia, 
America,  and  New  South  Wales.     Bieri. 
'2.  Littoraim.     New  South  Wales.") r,  , 

Peren.  /^^^J^^  ^ 

♦3.  Jxmceus.     New  Holland.  f         „' 

'•4.  Atnbigiius.     New  Holland.         J^' 
The  Sheffieldia  rejiens  of  Linn,  and  the  Sheffieldia 
incana  of  Labillard.    are    varieties  of  species   2. 
Prodr.  p.  428. 


352.  ViRECTA.     Cal.    5-dentat.    dentibus    interjectis. 

Cor.  infundibulif.     Stigma    bipartitum.     Cu/is.    l-lo- 

cularis  polysperma  infera. 

1.  Bijlora.  Moist  places  of  Surinam.     Ann. 
338.     Bellonia.       Cor.    rotata.       Cafis.     1-locularis. 

infera,  polysperma,  calyce  rostrata. 

1.  Asfiera.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Sjiinosa.     Woods  near  rivers   in    Hispaniola. 
Shrub. 

337.     Macrocnemum.       Cor.     campanulata.       Cafis, 
infera,  2-locularis.     Sem.  imbricata. 


1. 


*4. 
»5. 

»6. 


Jamaicensc.      Banks  of  rivers,  in  the  South   of 

Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Candidissimum.     Near  St  Martha. 

Coccineum.     Island  of  Trinidad. 

Corymbosum.     Andes. 
Microcarpon.      Chinchao  and  Cu-( 
chero. 

Venosum.     Warm  pts.  of  Peru. 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 
^Sce  Flor. 

I'cruT.'.  ii. 
'p.   48.  t. 
M89. 

Cor.   in  fun - 


Caps.    2-locul.    poly- 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


351.  Dentella.      Cat.  5-panit.  superus. 
dibulif.     laciniis    tridcntatis. 
sperma. 

1.  Repens.     East  Indies  and  New  Caledonia. 
350.    Chimarrhis.       Cal.    niargo   integer.     Cor.    in- 
fundibulif    Cajis.  inlcra  2-locul.  loculis    1-spermis. 
Stigma  2.partilum. 

1.   Cimosa.     Martinique.     Shrub. 
536.    RoNDELETiA.      Cor    infundibuliformis.      Caps. 
2-locularis,   infera,   polysperma,  subrotunda,   coro- 
nata. 

1.  Americana.     America.     Shrub. 
Odorata.     America.     Shrub. 
Trifoliata.     America.      Shrub. 
Virgata.     Coasts  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
Pilosa.    Santa  Cruz  and  JMontserrat.     Shrub. 

6.  Thyrsoidea.  IQ.    Uubellulata. 

7.  Racemosa.  11.  Incana. 

8.  Laurifolia.  12.   Hirsuta. 

9.  To7nentosa.  13.  Hirta. 
Species  6 — 13  shrubby,  and  from  Jamaica. 

*14.  Levigata.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

*15.     Buxifolia.     Island  of  Montserrat.   (Fa/il.) 

Species  6 — 13  require  to  be  re-examined.    Persooii 

thinks  that  some  of  them  do  not  belong  to  this 

genus. 
546.  Cinchona.      Cor.   infundibuliformis.     Caps,   in- 
fera, 2-locularis,  2-pariibilis,  dissepimento  p;uaIlelo. 

1.  Officinalis.     Near  Laxa  and  Ayavaca  in  Peru. 
Shrub. 

2.  Pubescens.     Peru.      Shrub. 

3.  Macrocarfia.     Santa  Fe.     Shrub. 
Caribaa.     Caribbees.     Shrub. 
Corymbifera.       Islands    of     Tongataboo    and 
Eaove,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Shrub. 
Lineata.     Dominica.     Shrub. 
Floribunda.     Jamaica,    Hispaniola,   St  Lucia, 
Dominica,  and    Guadaloupe,  in    high    woody 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  torrents.     Shrub. 
Brachycarpa.     Shady  mountains  in  the  west  of 
Jamaica      Shrub. 

Angusli/olia.     Hispaniola  banks  of  rivers. 
Ovalifolia.  Peruvian  Andes  near  Cuenca.    Shr. 
Scrobiculata.     Peruvian  Andes  near  Jaen  dc 
Bracamorros.     Shrub. 


4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 


8. 


9. 
•10. 
*1I. 
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*12.  Magnif'jliu.     Peruvian   Andes   near    Jacn    dc 
Bracamorros.     Hhi-ub. 

*I3.  Birsuta.     Highest  mountains   of  the   Andes. 

*\i.  Pur/mrta.     Low  mountains  of  the   Andes. 

•15.  Ovata.     Low  mountains  of  the  Andes  towards 
Pozuzo  and  Panao. 

•16.  Lanceolata.     Cold  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

•17.  Magrtifolia.     Warmest  groves  of  the  Andes. 

•IS.  Aciiufolia.     Groves  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

•19.  JMicranlha.     Cold  and  lofly  mountains  ol  the 
Peruvian  Andes. 

*20.   Glanduliftra.     Peru. 

•21.  Dicliotoma.     Peru. 

*22.  Rosea.     At  Pozuzo. 

»23.  PhUi/i/iica.     Near  Manilla  in  Santa  Cruz. 

*24.  Longifiora.     Journ.   de  Phys.    1790,  p.  243. 

Species  10 — 12  have  been  discovered  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  ;  see  Plante  £</ui>ioctiales.  Sp. 
13 — 22,  see  Plor.  Peruv.  Persoon  ranks  Sp. 
4 — 9,  and  Sp.  23,  24,  under  the  subgenus  Exos- 
TEMA  staminibus  exsertis.  The  authors  of  the 
Flor.  Pcruv.  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Species  of 
this  subdivision  should  be  referred  to  the  genus 
PoRTLANDiA.  Stjno/isin,  1.  p.  197. 
340.  PoRTLAXDiA.       Cor.    clavato-infundibulif.      An- 

thera  longitudinales.     Ca/is.  pcntagona,  retusa,  2- 

locularis,  polysperma,  coronaia  calyce  5-phyllo. 

1.  TetranUa.     Savage   Island,  South  Sea.   S/iru6. 

2.  Grandiflora.     On    rocks  of  Jamaica.     Shrub, 

3.  Coccinea.     Precipices  of  mountains  in  the  W. 
of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

4.  Hexandra.     Woods    of  Carthagena,  Guiana, 
and  Cayenne.     Hhrub. 

*S  ?    Corynibosa.     Andes.      Shrub.       (F/.    Peruv.) 
330.  RoELLA.     Cor.    infundibulif.    fundo   clauso   val- 
vulis  siaminiferis.     Siig.  2  fidura.     Caps.  2  locula- 
ris  cylindrica,  infera. 

1.  Ciliata.     Morocco  and  Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  Squarrosa.  Peren.     4.  Muacosa,    Ann. 

3.  Deairrens.   Ann.        5.   S/iicata.     Sh>~ub. 
Species  2 — 5  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

o44.  GooDENiA.  Cor.  supra  longitudinaliter  fissa 
genitalia  exserens,  limbo  quinquefido  secundo. 
Anth.  lineares  imberbes.  Sfigma  urceolatum  cilia- 
turn.  Ca/is.  2-locul.  2-valv.  polysperma,  dissepi- 
mento  parallelo.     Sem.  imbricata. 

*19.  Lanata. 

•20.   Glabra. 

•21.  Mollis. 


Shrub. 


1.  Ovata. 

2.  Albida. 

3.  Lavigata.  Shrub. 

4.  Paniculata. 

5.  Beltidifolia. 

6.  Stricla. 

7.  Rainosusima. 

8.  Heterofihytta. 

9.  Hederacea. 
*10.   Stelligera. 
•11.  Humilu. 
•12.   Gracilis. 
•13.  Decurrens. 
•14.  Acuminata. 
•13.    Varia. 

•k6.  Rotundifolia. 
•17.  Barbata. 
•18.   Geniculata. 


•22.  Elongata. 
•23.  Hisfiida. 
•24.   Coronopifolia. 
•25.    Tenella. 
•26.   Filiformis. 
*27.  Quadrilocularis. 
*28.  Purfiurascens. 
•29.   Plerigosfierma. 
*30.   Ca-ruha. 
•31.  Incana. 
•32.  Scafiigera. 
*33.   Viscida. 
•34.  Re/iens. 
*35.  Pumilis. 
"35.    Colcndulacea. 


All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 


Sp.  34,  v.liich  is  the   radicans  of  Cavanilles,  is 

found  also  in  Chili.     See  Sc^vola. 
4331.  Phtteuma.    Cor.  rotata,  laciniis  linearibus,  5- 
partiU.     Stigma    2   seu  3-fidum.     Caps.    2    seu-3- 
locularis  infera. 

1.  Paucijlora.  Mts.  of  Switzerl.  and  Styria.  Per. 

2.  Schcuchzeri.     Switzerl.   and   Piedmont.     Per. 

3.  Michelii.     Mont  Cenis,  Tuscany,  and  the  Val- 
lais.     Peren. 

4.  Hemisphterica.       Mountains    of    Switzerland, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

5.  Comosa.     Tyrol,  and  Mts.  of  Carniola.     Bien. 

6.  Orbicularis.     England,  and  mountains  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Verona,  and  Hesse.     Peren. 

7.  .\'igra.  Woody  meadows  in  Carolina.     Peren. 

8.  Betonicefulia.      Mts.    of   Dauphiny.       Peren. 

9.  Spicata.  In  the    woods  of  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, Germany,  Engl.  Fran,  and  Italy.  Peren. 

10.  Ovata.     In  the  subalpine  meadows  of  the  Su- 
detes,  Bohemia,  Swiizerl.  and  Piedmont.  Per. 

1 1 .  Virgata.     On  mount  Libanus.     Bien. 

12.  Lobclioides.     Armenia. 

13.  Lanceolata.     Armenia. 

14.  Rigida.     In  the  East. 

15.  Amplexicaulis.     In  the  East. 

16.  Pinnata.     Candia  and  the  East. 

•17.   Campanuloides.     Mount  Caucasus.     Peren. 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  16.  under  the  subgenus  Petro- 
MARULA.      See  Synopsis,  i.  p.  194. 
332.  Trachelium.      Cor.  infundibulif.     Stigma  glo- 
bosum.     Caps,  trilocularis,  infera. 

1.  Caruleum.     Shady    places    in    Italy    and   the 
East.     Bieii. 

2.  Diffusum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Tenuifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•4.  Angustifolium.     Near  Fezzan   in    Morocco. 
I  329.  Campanula.     Cor.  campanulata,  fundo  clauso 
valvis  staminiferis.     Stigma  3-fidum.     Caps,  infera, 
poris  lateralibus  dehiscens. 

1.  Cenisia.     Alps  of  Switzerl.  and  Cenis.   Peren. 

2.  Unifiora.     INIountains  of  Lapland.     Peren. 

3.  Bellardi.     Mountains  of  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  PuUa.     Mts.  of  Austria  and  Stiria.     Peren. 

5.  Zoysii.     Mountains  of  Carniola.     Peren. 

6.  Graciiis.     New  Zealaml,  New  Caledonia,  and 
New  Holland. 

7.  Glauca.     Japan.     Peren. 

8.  Grandijlora.     Siberia  and  Tartary.     Peren. 

9.  Tetraphylla.     Japan. 

10.  Triphylla.     Japan.     Peren. 

11.  VerticUlata.     In  Dauria.     Peren. 

12.  Rotundifolia.      England    and   other    parts    of 
Europe.     Bien.     Peren. 

13.  Linifolia.      Mountains    of  Lapland,    Switzer- 
land, Dauphiny,  Austria,  Bohemia.     Peren. 

14.  Pubescens.     Rocks  in  the  wood  of  Bohemia. 
Peren. 

1 5-.  Linarioides.     Buenos  Ayres  and  Monie  Video. 

16.  Carpathica.     South   of  Hungary,  and   Carpa- 
thian mountains.     Peren. 

17.  Lobelioides.     Madeira.     Ann. 

18.  Porosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     A  species  of 
Samolus,  according  to  Brown. 

19.  Undulata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

20.  Linearis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 


34 

35. 

36. 

37 
33. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 

50. 

54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 

58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
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Sessili/iora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
FaluUi.     Englajul,  Sweden,  Sec.     Bien. 
Ba/iuTi cuius.     Engl.  Switzer.  Fran.  he.  Bien. 
Unklentalu.     Cape  of  G(jod  Hope. 
Fanciculata.      Cape    of   Good    Hope.     Peren. 
Persicifolia.  Rough  parts  of  the  N.  of  Eur.  Per. 
Pyramidalis.     About    Idria  and    in  Carniola. 
Bien. 

Americana.     Pennsylvania,     jinn. 
Ailida.     North  America.     Peren. 
Lilifolia.  Scotland,  England,  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary.     Peren. 

EnnifoUa.  Volcanic  Mt.  in  Bourbon.  Shrub. 
Rhomboidea.  Mis.  of  Switzerl.  and  Italy.  Per. 
Latifolia.  England,  Switzerland,  and  Swe- 
den.    Peren. 

Urticifolia.  Germany  and  Bohemia.  Peren. 
Stylosa,  Siberia.  Peren. 
Kafiunculoides.  Scotland,  England,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Austria.  Peren. 
Bononiensis.  Bologna  and  Carniola.  Peren. 
Vcsitta.  Italy  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Peren. 
Ptarmic(rfolia.  Armenia. 

Graminifotia.  Italy  and  Mts.  of  Carniola.  Per. 
Trachclium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
Glomerata.  England,  France,  Austria,  Swe- 
den.    Peren. 

Cervicaria.  Switzerl.  Germ,  and  Swed.  Bien. 
Marginata.  Japan,  at  the  way  sides.     Peren. 
Thyrsoidea.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Har- 
cynia,  and  Carniola.     Bien. 
Peirea.     Baldo  near  Tunis. 
Adfiressa.  51.   Cinerea. 

Suoulata.  52.  Peregrina. 

His)udula.     Ann,     53.   Cernua. 
Pa7iiculata. 

Sp.  47 — 53  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Allionii.     Switzerl.  France,  and  Italy.     Peren, 
Punctata.     Siberia. 
Medium.     Germany  and  Italy.     Bien. 
Barbaia.     Mountains  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and    Piedmont.     Peren 
S/iicata.     Lower  Vallais.     Bien. 
Scrigosa.     In  the  East. 

Alfiina.    Mts.  of  Schccberg  and  Switzerl.  Pt^r. 
Mollis.     Syria,  Sicily,  Spain.     Ann. 
Saxatilis.     Candia. 
Alliarie folia.     In  the  East. 
Sibirica.     Siberia  and   Austria.     Bien. 
Tridentata.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Laciniata.     In    Greece  and   Mount  Llbanus. 
Stricta.     Syria  and   Palestine. 
Aurea.     Rocks  of  Madeira.     Shrub. 
Fruticosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
S/ieculum.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 
Hybrida.     Engl.   Switzerl.   and   France.  Ann. 
Prismatocar/ius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
Cochlearifolia.     Apennines.     Peren. 
Limonifolia.     In  the  East.     Ann. 
Pentagonia.     Thrace.     Ann. 
Pcr/oliata.     Virginia.     Ann. 
Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
Procumbens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Tenella.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 


80.  Elatines. 

81.  Diffusa 
82. 


Mts.  South  of  Europe. 
Calabrid.      Peren. 


Peren. 


Eiit^lunu,    France,    Spain,   and 


83. 
84. 
85. 

•86. 
•87. 
•88. 
»89. 
•90. 
•91. 
•92. 
•93. 
•94. 
•95. 
•96. 
•97. 


•100. 
•101. 

•102. 
•103. 
*104. 
•105. 
•106. 
•107. 
•lOfi. 


See  Lamarck,  Encyc. 
*i.  p.  585,  586. 


Hcderacea. 
Denmark      Peren. 
Jirinoides.     Africa. 
Hetero/ihylla.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Frinu.'!.  Italy,  Spain,  and  S.  of  France.     Ann. 
Versicolor.  Greece.   Peren.    (And.   Befi.    396.) 
Azurea.  SwiizerUnd.  Per.    {Bot.    Mag.   55 1.) 
Collina.    Caucasus.    Peren.  [Bol.  Mag.  927.) 
Quadrifida.     N.  Holland.      )  Brown's    Prodr. 
Sa.icola.     New  Holland.      5  '^-  P-  *^^' 
Divaricata.  Mts.  of  Carolina.  >  Mich.  Fl.  Am. 
Flexuosa.     Mts.  of  Carolina.  3  i.  P-  109. 
Fihformis.  Conception  in   Cliili.     \Fl.  Peruv.) 
Alata.     Mount  Atlas.     [D's/ont.) 
Acuminata.  Pennsylv.  and  Virginia.     (^Mich.) 
Crisfia.     Armenia.     {^Lamarck.) 
Bicaulis.     Pyrcnnees.      (Aa  Peyrouae.) 
•98.  Lanuginosa.     Tartary.  ")  See  Lamarck, 

•99.    Tomcntosa.     In  the  East.         K  Encyc.     Metk. 
Argentea.     Armenia.  J  1.  p.  584. 

Velutina.     Near  Tlemsen,  Ml.  Atlas.  {Desf.) 
Ligutata.     Woods  of  Hungary.     {^Kitaib) 
Ligularis.     Alps  ?        ~j 
Pelviformis.     Candia.  | 
Tubulosa. 
Violce.     Siberia  ? 
Parviji'ira.    In  the  E. 
Lyraia.     In  the  East. J 
•109.  Interrufjta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
»II0    Fricoides.     *\\.  Allifora.      *\\2.  Plicata. 
•113.   Bijiora.     Peru.     (Flor.  Peru-v.) 
Persoon    ranks   Sp.  69,    70,  71,   72,  75,  76,   109 — 
113,  under  the    sub^i  iius  Lecousia.     Tne  ge- 
neric  character    of    Campanula,   given   by    Mr 
Brown,   is — Cal.  5-{raro   4-)   fid.      Cor.    canipan. 
5-fida.        Fil.    basi    dilatata.        Stig.     3-2-lobum. 
Ca/is.  3-2-locui.  saepius  infera  foraniiiiibus  laie- 
ralibus  aperiens  nunc  apice  supero  valvato.  Pro- 
droiiius.  p.  560. 
I  342.  Lobelia.     Cal,    5-fidus.      Cor.    1-pctala    irre- 
gularis.    Anth.    cohserr iites.       (S/a/«.    connata    in 
lubum.  Persoon.)      Ca/is.    infera    2-seu-3-locularis. 

1.  Linearis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Sim/iteT.     C-^pe  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

3.  PiniMia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Dortmanna.     Lakes  in  the    coldest  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

5.  Tufia.     Peru.     Peren. 

6.  Kalmii.     Canada  and  Carolina.     Ann. 

7.  Paniculata.     Ethiopia 

8.  Graminea.      Peru. 

9.  Grandis.     South  America. 

10.  Comuta.     Cayenne. 

11.  De/ire.isa.     C:ipe  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Columnee.     New    Granada.     Peren.     Shrub. 

13.  Arborea.     Society  Islands. 

14.  Brtlidifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann, 

15.  Tritjuerra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

16.  Cineria.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

17.  Longifora.     Jamaica.     Peren.  • 

18.  Tommtosa.     Cape   of  Good  Hope. 

19.  Secunda.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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20.  Acuminata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

21.  Stricta.     The  Antilles,   Gaudaloupe,  and   St. 
Vincent.     Peren. 

22.  Patula.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

23.  Asaurgens.  High  and  cold  parts  of  Jam.   Stir. 

24.  Cardinalis.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Peren. 

25.  Ferruginea.     America. 

26.  Debilis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

27.  Si/ihiliiica.     Dry  parts  of  Virginia.     Peren. 

28.  Surinamensis.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

29.  Injlata.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Ann. 

30.  Cliffortiana.     Virginia  and  Canada.    Ann. 

3 1 .  Urens.     France  and  Spain.     Ann. 

32-  Minuta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

33.  Laurentia.     Italy  and  Candia.     Ann. 

34.  Kadicans.    Japan. 

35.  Camfianuloides.     Japan. 

36.  Erinus.     Ann.  39.  Refiens. 

37.  Erinoides.    Ann.  40.   Thermalis. 

38.  Ancejis.     Ann.  41.  Pubescens.     Peren. 
Species  36 — 41.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

42.  Ze/anica.     China  and  India. 

43.  Lutea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

44.  Angulata.     New  Zealand. 

45.  Hirsuta.      Shrub. 

46.  Pygmea. 
47     Cronofiifiilia^  Per. 

•61.  Dentata. 

•62.   Gibbosa. 

*63.   Siniplicicaulis, 

*64.   Stricta. 

*65.  Heterofihylla. 

•66.   Tenuior. 

•67.   Parvi/olia. 

•68.  Vioica. 

*69.   Scafligera. 

•70.   Hyfiocrateriformis. 

Chimborazo.     SAr«6.")  „ 

Cavan. 

/conf«. 


•58.  Immdata. 
•59.  Pedunculata. 
•60.  Irrigua. 


ijor 

1 


48.   Crenata. 

*49.    Unidentata.     Shr. 

"50.  Bicolor.     Ann. 

*5l.  Alala.     Peren. 

*52.   Gracilis.     Ann. 

*53.   Concolor. 

*54.   Quadrangularis. 

•55.  Membranacea. 

*56.  Purjiurascens. 

*57.  Pluviatilis. 

*71.   Pulverulenta. 

•72.  Androfiogon.     Quito. 

*73.   Cordigera.    Chili. 

•74.  Decurrens.     Chili. 

•75.   Cungtobata.     Martinique. 

*76.  i/iXa.     Quito. 

*77.  Biserrata.     Peru. 

•78.  Mucronata.     Chili. 

•79.  Persicifolia.     New  Spain. 

•80.  C&mosa.     New  Spain. 

•81.  Fenestralis. 

•82.   Gigantea.     Quito. 

*83.  Acuminata.     Jamaica. 

•84.  Laciniata.     St.  Domingo. 

•85.  Puberula.     Carolina. 

*86.   Crassiuscuta.     Carolina. 

•87.  Amcena.     North  America. 

•88.   Claytoniana. 

•89.   Gruina.     New  Spain. 

•90.  Camfianulata.  C.  of  G.  Hope.  >  See  Lam. 

•91.  Filiformis.     Mauritius.  5  .fi"*^-  Meth. 

•92.   Chamct/iiihys.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•93.  Breynn.     Africa. 

*94.   Serfiens.     Mauritius. 

•95.  Alsinoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Species  50 — 70.  from  N.  Holland  and  Van  Diem. 
Island.  See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  562.  Persoon 
ra.nks  this  genus  under  Monadelphia. 


>Cavan.  Icones. 


"1  Michaux.  Fl. 
^Amer.  ii.  p. 
J  152. 


345.  ScivoLA.  Cor.  l-petala:  tubo  longitudinalitcr 
fisso,  Limbo  5-fido  laterali.  Drup.a  infera.  1-sper- 
ma.    Kux  2-locularis. 

\.  Lobelia.     East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Koenigii.  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Sericea.     Savage  Island.     Shrub. 

Persoon  includes  in  this  genus,  Goodenia,  levigata, 
and  ramosissima. 
367.  ScoEPFiA.       Cor.  campanulata.       Col,    duplex ; 
exterior  2-fidus  inferus,  interior  superus  integerri- 
mus.     6V(j7;ia  capitatum.     Z>rK/iamonosperma. 
1.   Americana.     Santa  Cruz  and  Montserrat.  Shr. 
372.  Matthiola      Cor.    tubulosa,    supera,   indivisa. 
Calyx  integer.     Drufia  nucleo  globoso. 
1.   Scabra.     America.     Shrub. 
363.  MoRiNDA.     Flora  aggregati,  monopetali.  Stig- 
ma.  2-fidum.     Drufie  aggregatae. 

1.  Umbellata.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Citrifolia.     India.     Shrub. 

3.  Royoc.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 
349.  PsTCHOTRiA.     Cat.   5-dentatus,  coronans.     Cor. 

tubulosa.     Bacca  globosa.     Sem.  2,  hemisphaerica, 
sulcata. 

1.  Asiatica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Glabrata.     Rocks  in  the  interior  of  Jam.     Shr.- 

3.  Axillaris.     Woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

4.  Laurifolia.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

5.  Parviflora.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

6.  Hirsuta.  Woods  in  the  S.  parts  of  Jam.  Shrub. 

7.  Fatens.  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Citrifolia.     West  Indies.     Peren. 

9.  J^itida.     Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 

10.  Marginata.    Woods  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

11.  Tenuifolia.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

12.  A''ervosa.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

13.  Carthaginensis.     Cartliagena.     Shrub. 

14.  Myrstiphyllum.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

15.  Laxa.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

16.  Parasitica.        Martinique,  Dominica,    Guada- 
loupe,  St  Christophers,  and  Montserrat.   Shr. 

17.  Horizontalis.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

18.  .Yutans.     Chalky  parts  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

19.  Sjieciosa.     Otaheite.     Shrub. 

20.  Involucrata.     Jamaica  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 

21.  Flexuosa.     Barren  parts  of  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

22.  Racemosa.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

23.  Fiolacea.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

24.  Brachiatu.  High  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jam.   Shrub. 

25.  Grandis.  Mts.  in  the  inter,  and  W.  of  Jam.  Shr. 

26.  Patens.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

27.  Utiginosa.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

28.  Serfiens.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

29.  Herbacca.     India.     Peren. 

30.  Emetica.     Given  luider  Lonicera  by  Persoon. 
America.     Shrub. 

31.  Corymbosa.     High  mts  of  Jamaica.      Shrub. 

32.  Pubescens.   Jamaica  and  West  Indies.   Shrub. 

33.  Pedunculata.    Woody  mts.  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

34.  Crocea.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

35.  A'.fiina.     Blue  mountains  in  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

36.  Paniculata.  Surinam  and    S.  America.   Shrub. 

37.  Palicurea.     Woods  in  the    West   Indies   and 
Guiana.     Shrub. 

38.  Lutea.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

59.  Longiflcra.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
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*40. 

Piluna. 

»52. 

Cymosa. 

•41. 

Subtomentosa. 

•33. 

Villosa. 

•42. 

Macro/wda. 

»54. 

Foveolata. 

*43. 

Gracilis. 

*55. 

Mil  is. 

•44, 

Macro/i/iylla. 

•56. 

Virgata. 

•45. 

Reticulala. 

•sr. 

Trijiila. 

*46. 

Ainethystina. 

•58. 

Rtfianda. 

*47. 

Macrobotris. 

•59. 

Hyacinthoides. 

»48. 

Tliijrsiflora. 

*60. 

Carulea. 

•49. 

Obovata. 

•61. 

Tinctoria. 

•50. 

Hulfihurea- 

•62. 

Lnteo-virescena 

•51. 

Alba. 

*63. 

Viriilis. 

*10. 

•11. 


Sp.  40 — 63  from  Peru,  see  Flor.  Pcruv.  ii.  p.  60, 
&C.  Sp.  34,  37,  38,  39,  59 — 63,  are  ranked  by 
Persooii  under  tlie  subgenus  Palicuria.  Cor. 
tubo  basi  hinc  gibbo  obliquo  aut  subincurvo.  Flor. 
colore  ui  plurimuni  lutei,  passim  coerulescenles. 
Synofisis,  i.  p.  205 — 208. 

353.  C'oFFEA.  Cor.  hypocrateformis.  Stajn.  supra  tu- 
bum.     Bacca  infera,  disperma.     Sem.  arillata. 

1.  Sambucina.     Friendly  Islands.     Shrub. 

2.  O/iulina.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

3.  Odorata.     Tanna,  Friendly  Islands.     Shrub. 

4.  Arabiea.     Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia.    Shrub. 

5.  Trijlora.  Island  of  Otaheite.     Shrub. 

6.  Gujanensis.     Woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

7.  Pa7iiculata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

8.  Occidoitalis.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 
•9.  Mauritiana.     Bourbon.     (Lamarck,  Fncyc.) 

Raccmosa.  *15.  Foveolata. 

Umbellata.  *\f).  hongifolia. 

•12.  Ciliata.  *\7.  Microcar/ia, 

•13.    Verticillata.  *18.  Acuminata. 

•14.  Mtida.  *19.   Subsessilis 

Sp.  9 — 19  from  Peru,  see  Flor.  Fcruv.  ii.  p.  64,  Sec. 
Sp.  8,  18,  19,  are  ranked  by  Persoon  under  the 
subgenus  Potima.  Bacca  l-sperma  :  Sem.  1 
nempe  abortivo.      Synu/isin,  i.  p.  208. 

354.  Chiococca.  Cor.  infundibuliformis,  aequalis. 
Bacca  1-locularis,  2-sperma,  infera. 

1.  Racemosa.     Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.   Shrub. 

2.  Barbata.  Marquesa  isles.  Society  and  Friendly 
Islands.     Shrub. 

*3.  Brachiala.     Groves  of  Peru.     Flor.  Peruv. 
389.  Serissa.     Cor.  infundibulif.  fauce  ciliata,  lacini- 
is  limbi  subtrilobis  !  Bacca  infera  2-sperma. 

1.  Fatida.  India,  China,  Cochinchina,  Japan.  iV/r. 
o57.  Cephaelis.     Flores  capitati   involucrati.       Cor. 
tubulosa.     Stigma    2  pnrtitum.       Bacca    disperma. 
Recejitaculum  paleaceum. 

1.  Violacea.  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

2.  Tomentosa.     Woods  of  Guiana  and  in  the  isl- 
and of  Trinidad.     Shrub. 

3.  Punicca.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Elata.  High  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

5.  Axillaris.     St  Christophers.     Shrub. 

6.  Purfiurea.      Peren.  9.  Involucrata.      Shr. 

7.  Alba.     Shr.  10.    Tetrandra.      Shr. 

8.  Glabra.      Shr.  U.   Sessilijlora.      Shr. 
12.  Mitscosa.  At  rivers  and  on  mts.  Martiniq.  Shr. 

Sp.  6—11  from  Guiana. 
Persoon  places  under  this  genus  Loniccra  bubalina 
and  Psychotria  emetica. 

355.  Vaxgueria.  Cat.  5-dentat.  Corolle  tubus  globo- 
sus,  fauce  pilosa.  Stigma  2  lamellatum.  Bacca  in- 
fera 4-5-sperma. 


I.  Edulis.     China,  India.     Shrub. 

347.  SoLENA.  Cal.  5-fidus  superus.  Cor,  hypocra- 
teriformis,  tubo  longissimo,  fauce  pilosa.  Styl.  fili- 
formis.  S:ig.  trifidum.  Bacca  unilocularis  poly- 
spcrma. 

1.  Longijlora.     At  rivers  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 

476.  Webera.  Contorta.  Bacca  infera  2-locularis, 
loculis  1-spermis.  Stylus  elevatus.  Stigma  clava- 
lum.     Cal.  5-fidus. 

1.  Corymbosa.  Malabar  and  Ceylon.      Shrub. 

2.  Cymosa.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  Tetrandra.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

Sp.  1,  2,  are  given  by  Persoon  under  CupiA,a  sub- 
genus to  Canthium.  Its  character  is  Cupia, 
inormia,  stigma  elevaia      Sytioftsis,  i.  p.  200. 

477.  Gardenia.  Contorta.  Bacca  infera,  2-locula- 
ris polyspcrma.  Stylus  elevatus,  bilobus.  Cal.  la- 
ciiiiis  verlicalibus. 

1.  Radicans.     Japan.      Shrub. 

2.  Florida.      East    Indies,  Surat,  Amboyna,   and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

3.  Thunhcrgia.  C.  of  G.  Hope  and  Manilla.    Shr. 

4.  Latifolia.     Mts.  in  the  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Clusiefolia.     Bahama  islands.     Shrub. 

6.  Gummifera.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

7.  Mussando.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shmb. 

8.  Genijia.    South  America.    See  the  new  genus 
Genipa.     Shrub. 

9.  Rothmannia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shntb. 

10.  Uliginosa.     Boggy  parts  of  India.     Shrub. 

11.  Artttata.     Woods  of  Martinique   and  Cartha- 
gena.    Shrub. 

12.  S/iinosa.     China  near  Macao.     Shrub. 

13.  Dumetorum.  East  Indies  near  IMadras,   Shrub. 

14.  Randia.     Jamaica  and  Martinique.     Shrub. 

15.  Micranthus.     China  and  Ceylon.     Shrub. 

16.  Scandens.     China.     Shrub. 

17.  Multijlora.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
*18.  Longijlora.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub. 

•19.  Longijlora.     Groves  of  Peru.     (^F I.  Peruv.') 

348.  Ucriana.  Cal.  5-dentatus  superus.  Cor.  hy- 
pocrateriformis;  tubo  longissimo,  fauce  ventricosa 
nuda.  Anthere  sessiles.  Siyl.  clavatus  pilosus. 
Stigma  2-lamillatum.  /Jncra  2-locularis  polysperma. 

1.   Sfieciosa.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
356.  Canephora.     Cal.  commun.  tubulosus  denlatus 
multiflorus.    Perianth.   5-seu-6-fida.    Cor.  campanu- 
lata  5-seu-6  fida.     /'>kc?.  inferus  2-spermus. 

1.  Axillaris.     Madagascar. 

2.  Cajtitata.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

358.  Bertiera.     Cor.  5-fida.     Stigma    2-lamellatum. 

Bacca  2-locul.  polysperma. 

1.   Gujanensis.     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Shrub. 
\  361.  LoNicERA.     Cor.  1-petala,  irregularis.     Bacca 

polysperma,  2-locularis  infera. 

1.  Cafirifolium.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Shrub. 

2.  Dioica,  or  Parvijloraoi 'Ptrsoon.     North  Ame- 
rica.    Shrubi 

3.  Sem/iervirens.     Virginia  and  Mexico.     Shrub. 

4.  Grata.     North  America.      Shrub. 

5.  Implexa.     Minorca.     Shrub. 

6.  Periclymcnum.     England    and   other   parts   of 
Europe.      Shrub. 

7.  Japovica.     Japan.      Shrub. 

S.  A''igra.    Dauphiny,  France,  Switzerland.    Shr. 
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9.  Quadrifolia.     Shrub. 

10.  Tartarica.     Tartaiy.     Shrub. 

1 1.  Xylosteum.  Hedges  in  the  cold  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

12.  Pyrenaka.     Pyrcnnees  and  Siberia. '    Shrub. 

13.  jil/iigena.     Switzerland,  Pyrenees,  &c.  Fcren. 

14.  Certilea.     Switzerland.     Shrub. 

15.  Oricntalis.     Asia  Minor.     Shrub. 

16.  Flexuosa.     Japan.     Shrub. 

17.  Sym/ihoricarjws.     Virginia  and  Carolina.  Shr. 

18.  Dieruilla.     Nova  Scotia  and  N.  York.     Shrub, 
\9.  Bubalina.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

20.   Corymbosa.     Peru.     Shrub. 
*21.   Canescens.      Magadore    and    Mount    Trara. 

Shrub.     {Desfont.) 
*22.  Racemosa.     Virginia  and  Carolina. 
Persoon   ranks   Sp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7  under  the  sub- 
genus Caprifolium;  Sp.  8,  10 — 16,21,  under  the 
subgenus  Xylosteon  ;  and  Sp.  17,  22,  under  the 
subgenus  Symphoricabpos.  See  Synofi.  i.  p.  213. 
362.  Triosteum.     Cs7-.  monopetala,  subaequalis.    Cal. 
longitudine  corollae.     Bacca  3-locularis,    1-spcrma, 
infera. 

1.  PerfoUaturn.     North  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Angustifolium.     Virginia.     Peren. 

3.  Triflorum.     Madagascar  ? 

467.  Plocama.     Cal.  5-dentatus  superus.     Cor.  cam- 

panulata   5-fida.     Bacca  3-iocularis,  loculis   mono- 

spermis. 

1.  Pendula.     Canary  islands.     Shrub. 
570.    Muss^NDA.      Cor.    infundibulif.      Stigmata    2. 

Crassiuscula.     Bacca  oblonga,  infera.     Sem.   qua- 

drifariam  disposita. 

1.  Frondosa.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Glabra.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
*3.  Pu!iesce?is.     China.     Shrub. 

S60.  ScHWENKFELDiA.  Involucrum  4-fidum.  Cor. 
hypocraterif.  Sligma  5-partitum.  Bacca  5-locul. 
polysperma. 

1.  Hirta.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

2.  Cinerea.  Hedges  in  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Shr. 

3.  Asfiera.     Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  given  by  Persoon  under 
the  new  genus  Sabicea. 

359.  Hamellia,  or  Duhamelia  of  Persoon.  Cor. 
5-fida.     Bacca  5-locularis,  infera,  polysperma. 

1.  Patens.  Hedges  in  the  mts.  of  Hispaniola.  Shr. 

2.  Axillaris.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.    Peren. 

3.  Chrysantha.      Mountains   in   the  W.  parts  of 
Jamaica  and  the  Caraccas.     Shrub. 

4.  Ventricosa.     Dry  hills  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

5?  Sessiliflora,  or  Glabra  of  Persoon.     Woods  of 
Guiana.     Shrub. 
268.  Erithalis.      Cor.  S-partita :    laciniis    recurvis. 
Cal.  urceolatus.     Bacca  10-locularis,  infera. 

1.  Fruticosa.     Jamaica  and  Martinique.      Shrub. 

2.  Polygania.     Society  Islands.      Shrub. 

Sect.  VII.     Flowers  with  Four  Petals. 

365.  Stroemia.  Cor.  4-petala  vel  nulla.  Cal.  4-phyl- 
lus.  JVectar.  ligulatum.  Bacca  corticosa  pcdicel- 
lata. 

1.  Farinosa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
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2.  Tetrandra,    India.     Shrub. 

3.  Glandulosa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  RotundifoUa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

Sect.  VIII.     Flowers  with  Jive  Petals,  Inferior, 

442.  HiRTELLA.     Pet.  S.  Filam.   longissima,  persis- 
tentia,  spiralia.     Bacca  1-sperma.     Stylus  lateralis. 

1.  Americana.  Brasil,  Guiana,  and  Cayenne.    Shr. 

2.  Triandra.  Woods  of  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and 
Martinique.      Shrub. 

3.  Paniculata.     Cayenne.      Shrub. 

•4.  Peruviana.     Groves   of  Chinchao.     Shr.    [Fl. 

Peruv.) 
*5.  Rugosa.     Porto  Rico.    {Stam.  3.)     Shr.    {Per- 
soon.) 
I  405.  Rhamnus.  Ca/.  tubulosus.  Cor.  squamae  stamina 
munientes  calyci  insertae.     Bacca. 

1.  Cathariicus.      Hedges  and  watery  places    in 
Europe. 

2.  Infectorius.      Spain,    France,    Carniola,    and 
Italy. 

3.  Lycioides.     Spain. 

4.  Erythroxylon.     Siberia. 

5.  Oleoides.     Spain.  • 

6.  Crenulatus.     Teneriffe. 

7.  Saxatilis.     Mountains   of  Baden,   Italy,   and 
Switzerland. 

8.  Theezans.     China. 

9.  Sarcomfihalus.     America. 

10.  Ferreus.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

11.  Levigatus.     Santa  Cruz. 

12.  Tetragonus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  Polifolius.     New  Zealand  ? 

14.  Valentinus.      Mountains  of  V'alentia,  Mecca, 
and  Palermo. 

15.  Cubensis.     Coasts  of  Cuba, 

16.  Cotubrinus,  given  under  Ceasothus  by  Pcr» 
soon.     America. 

17.  Davuricus.     In  Dauria. 

18.  Alfiinus.     ^Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Carniola^ 
and  Mount  Meissner  in  Hesse. 

19.  Pumilus.     Mount  Baldo  and  Camiola. 

20.  Frangula.     Damp  groves  north  of  Europe. 

21.  Latifolius.  Mts.  of  the  Azores,  St  Miguel. 

22.  Glandulosus.     Madeira  and  Canary  Islands. 

23.  Elli/iticus,  the  Ccanothus  rectinatus  of  Persoon 
Jamaica  and  Island  of  St  Bartholemew. 

24.  Prinoidcs.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Mys'.acinus.     Abyssinia. 

26.  Alnifolius.     North  America  ? 

27.  Sfihxrosjtermus.    Temperate  parts  of  Jamaica. 

28.  Hybridus. 

29.  Alatemus.     South  of  Europe. 

20.  Carfiini/olius.      Siberia    in    the    mountains  of 
Imeretia. 

51.  Ca/tensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

32.   Circumscissus.     East  Indies. 
*33.  Carolinianus.     Carolina.  "J  See  Mi- 

*34.  Minuti/lorus.    Coasts  of  Carolina,  ^chaux. 
*35.  Racemosus.  J  Fl.  Amer. 

•36.   Cassinoides.     St  Dominica. 
»3f .  Uvibellatus.     New  Spain.     {Cavaniiles ) 
T 
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"38.  Trinervis.      Island   of  Luzon  near  Manilla. 
{Cavanilles.'] 

»39.  Sanguineus.     Gallicia,  near  St   Jacob.     (Or- 
tega.) 

•40.  Cubensis.     Island  of  Cuba.     (Ortega.') 
Species  1 — 32.  shrubby. 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  ranks  the  Zizyfihus  iiolu- 
bilis  of  Willd.  as  a  species  of  the  subgenus 
Oenoplia  ;  and  he  also  places  here  the  genus 
ZiZYPHUS  of  Willd.  as  a  subgenus.  The  Zizy- 
/thus  Jwtiurus  is  likewise  given  as  a  species  of  a 
third  subgenus  Paliurus.  In  the  genus  Rham- 
nus  the  plants  have  1  style,  in  Zizyfihus  2,  in 
Paliurus  3,  and  in  Oenofilia,  the  flowers  are  dioe- 
cious. Synopsis,  i.  p.  240. 
412.  Ceanothus.       Pentala     5,    saccata    fornicata. 

Bacca  sicca,  3-locularis,  3-sperma. 

1.  Jmericanus.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Macrocar/ius.     New  Spain.     Shrub. 

3.  Asiaticus.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

4.  A/ricanus.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

5.  Cafisutaris.     Island  of  Olaheite.     Shrub. 

*6.  Microphyllus.     North  America.    Shrub.     See 

Micliaux,  Amer.  i.  p.  155. 
*7.  G/obulosus.      New    Holland.       Shrub.       See 

Labillard.  Aov.  Holt.  i.  p.  61. 

*8   G7a«a/o«K«.  Groves  of  Peru.")  c  .,. 

*9.  Pubescens.      Groves  of  the  >■ 

.     ,  Iruv.  111.  p. 

Andes.  J  '^ 

423.  Celastrus.       Cor.     S-petala,    patens.       Cajis. 

3-angularis,  3-locularis.     Sem.  calyptrata. 

1.  Lucidus.  18.   Crenatus.         Mar- 

2.  Microfihyllus.  quesa  Islands  South 

3.  Bullatus.     Virginia.  Sea. 

4.  Laurinus.  19.   Dilatatus.     Japan. 

5.  Rostratus.  20.  Myrtifolius.     Vir- 

6.  Undulatus.        Bour-  ginia. 

bon.  21.  Maytenus.     Chili. 

7.  Oclogonus.     Peru.  23.   Tetragonus. 

8.  Pillformis.     Cape  of  23.  Articulalus.  Sapun. 
Good  Hope.  24.  Alatus.     Japan. 

9.  Scandens.    Canada.  25.  Linearis- 

10.  Paniculalus.  East         26.  Integrifolius. 
Indies.  27.   Emarginatus.      E. 

11.  Procumbens.  Indies. 

12.  Acuminatus.  28.  Phyllacanthus.Se- 

13.  Casii>iOK/cs.  Canary  ncgal. 
islands.  29.  Buxifolius. 

14.  Strialua.     Japan.  30.   Pyracanthus. 

15.  Cernuus.  31.   Rotundifolius. 

16.  Undatus.  32.  Parvijlorus.    Ara- 

17.  Edulis.    Arabia  Fe-  bia  Felix, 
lix. 

•33.  Macrncarftus.     Groves  of  Munna.    T  See  Flor. 
•34.   Verticillatus.     Groves  of  Cuchero.    V/'er;<v. 
"35.   Confertus.     Groves  of  Peru.  J  iii.  p.  8. 

•36.  Muliifionis.     Africa?     (Lamarck,  £n eye.) 
Species    1 — 32    shrubby.     Species    1,    2,   4,  5,    U, 
12,  15,  16,  22,  25,  26,  31,  from  the  Cape.     Spe- 
cies 29,  30  from  Ethiopia. 
|424.  EuoNYMUs.     Cor.  5-petala.     Cafis.    5-gona,  3- 
locularis,  3-valvis,  colorata.     Sem.  calyptrata. 

1.  Tobira.     Japan. 

2.  Japoiiicus.     Japan. 


3.  Eurofieus.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 

4.  Verrucosus.     Hills  of  Carniola. 

5.  Latifolius.     Silesia,  Bohemia,  Austria,  south  of 
Hungary,  Styria,  and  Switzerland. 

6.  Atrojiurfiureus.     North  America. 

7.  Americanus.     Virginia. 
All  shrubby. 

429.  Staavia.  Flores  aggregati.  Stam.  calyci  in- 
serta.  Styli  2  coaliti.  Bacca  5-sperma  corticata. 
Recejitaculum  paleacco-villosum. 

1.  Radiata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Glulinosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
454.  EuPAREA.      Cal.    5-phyllus.      Cor.   5-12-petala. 

Bacca  exsucca  polysperma. 
1.  Amoena.     New  Holland. 

440.  BiLLARDiERA.  Pf/a/fl  quiuquc,  foUolis  calycinis 
alterna.  J\i'cctar.  nullum.  Stigma  simplex.  Bacca 
supera  polysperma. 

1.   Scandens.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
•2.  Muiabilis.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 
414.  RuYscHiA.      Cal.    5-phyllus.     Cor.  5-petala  re- 
flexa.     Stylus  0.     Bacca  ?  polysperma. 

1.  Clusiefolia.    Woods   in  the  interior  of  Marti- 
nique, on  the  trunks  of  trees.     Shrub. 

2.  Surubea.     Woods  of  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Gallion.     Shrub. 

453.  ViTis.  Petala  apice  cohserentia,  emarcida.  Bac- 
ca 5-sperma,  supera. 

1.  Vinifera.     In  the  the  temperate  parts  of  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.     Shrub. 

2.  Palmata.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

3.  Indica.     East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Flexuosa.     Japan.     Shrub. 

5.  Labrusca.     North  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Vulpina.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

7.  Heterophylla.     Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Laciniosa.      Shrub. 

9.  Hederacea.     Canada.      Shrub. 

10.  Hejitaphylla.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Pinnata.     Shrub. 

12.  Arborea.     Cai'olina,  Virginia.     Shrub. 

439.  EscALLONiA,  the  Stereoxylonoi  tUe  Plor.  Peruv. 
Bacca  bilocularis,  polysperma.  Cal.  cingens  fruc- 
tum.     Stigma  capilatum. 

1.  Myrtilloides.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 

2.  Scrrata.     South  America  at  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan.    Shrub. 

•3.   Corymbosa.    Peru. 

*4.   Virgata.     Mountains  and  wet  woods  of  Peru. 

•5.  Rcsinosa.     Cold  hills  of  Peru. 

•6.   Rubra.  Mts.  of  Chili,  in  the  fissures  of  rocks. 

•7.  Revoluta.     Near  Conception. 

•8.  Pulverulenta.     Woods  of  Chili. 

»9.  Pendula.  Groves  of  Peru. 
In  the  Flor.  Peruv.  p.  66,^the  following  addition 
is  made  to  the  generic  character  of  Escallonia. 
C'a/i.s.  2-locui.  calyce  coronata,  basi  rimis  2-4- 
dehiscens.  Recept.  2  in  singulo  loco.  Disae- 
pimeiitum  interruptum.  See  Persoon's  Synopsis^ 
i.  p.  234. 

441.  Mangifera.     Cor.  5-petala.   Drupa  reniformis. 

1.  Indica.     India.      Shrub. 

2.  Laxifiora.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

3.  Axillaris.     India.     Shrub. 
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406.  ZiZTPHUS.  Cal.  tubulosus.  Cor.  squamae  sta- 
mina munientes  calyci  insertse.  Drupa  nuce  mono 
vel  disperma. 

1.  Lineatus.     China  and  Ceylon. 

2.  Volubilis,     Carolina.     Given  by  Persoon  under 
the  subgenus  CEnoplia. 

3.  Paliurus.     Spain,  south  of  France,  Italy,  Car- 
niola,  and  Mount  Caucasus. 

4.  Lotus.     Tunis 

5.  A'afieca.     Ceylon. 

6.  Jujuta.     India. 

7.  Xylofiyrus.    Deserts  in  the  East  Indies. 

8.  Oenoftlia.     Ceylon. 

9.  Vulgaris.     South  of  Europe. 

10.  Spina  Cliristi.     Ethiopia  and  Palestine. 
•11.   Sinensis.     China?     [Lamarck.) 
*12.  Ignaneus.     Antilles  and  Curagoa. 
*13.  Mauritiana.     Mauritius.     [Lamarck.) 
*14.  Rotiindifolius.     Ceylon.     [Lamarck.) 
•15.  Angulatus.      [Lamarck.) 
•16.  Peruvianus.     Peru.   [Lamarck.) 

Species  1 — 10  shrubby. 

See  Rhamnus. 
404.  ScHREBERA.     Cal.  6-partit.  Cor.  5-petala.  A'ect. 
margo  germen  cingens  staminiferum.  Drupa  sicca  ; 
nuce  semibiloculari. 

1.  Albens.     Ceylon  and  Coromandel.     Shrub. 
The    genus    Schrebera    of   Persoon,    given    in   the 

class  DiANDRiA,  is  different    from  tliis   genus. 

Persoon  gives  the  species   Albens  under  Eleo- 

DENDRUM. 

438.  Eleodendrum.  Cor.  5-petala.  Drupa  ovata, 
nuce  2-loculari. 

1 .  Orientale.     Shrub. 

2.  Argan.     Barbaiy,  between  the  rivers  Tansif 
and  Suz.     Shrub. 

*3.  Australe.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 
430.  Walkera.     Cal.  5-partitus  inferus.     Cor.  5-pc- 
tala.     Z)ru/! (C  5-monospernise.     A'ucf*  reniformes. 
1.   Serrata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
451.  Cortnocarpus.      Cal.  5-phyll.  inferus.     Cor.  5- 
petala.     .Vect.   5-petaliformia  cum  petalis  alternan- 
liabasi  glandulifera.     .Yux  1-sperma  clavata. 
1.  Levigata.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

435.  HuMBOLDTiA.  Cal.  4-partitus.  Pelala  5.  Lc- 
gumen  oblongum  compressum. 

1.  Laurifolta.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
425.  Pilocarpus.      Cal.    5-phyllus.      Cor.    5-petala. 
Stamina  sub  germine  inserta.     Capsules:  5-basi  coa- 
litae,  1  spermse  elasticae.     Semina  arillata. 
1.  Raccmosus.  Mts.  of  Montserrat.     Shrub. 

436.  Cedrela.  Cal.  marcescens.  Cor.  5-petala  in- 
fundibuliformis,  basi  ad  ^  receptaculo  adnata.  Caps. 
lignosa,  5-locularis,  5-valvis.  Sem.  deorsum  imbri- 
cata,  ala  membranacea. 

1.  Odorata.     South  America.      Shrub. 

437.  Calodendrum.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5-peta- 
la. J^ect.  5-phyllum.  Caps.  5-locularis,  5-angula- 
ris. 

1.  Capense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
413.  ScopoLiA,  the  ToDDALiA  ot   Persoon.     Cal.  5- 
fidus.     Cor.  5-petala      Stigma  capitatum.     Capsula 
baccata,  5-lociil.  loculis  l-spcrmis. 

1.  Aculeata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Inermit.     Island  of  Bourbon  ?     Shrub. 


420.  PoLYCARDiA.    Petala  5,  rolundata.     Sti^a  lo- 
batum.   Caps.  5-locul.  5-valv.  Scm.  arillata. 
1.  Madagascarensis.     Madagascar.      Shrub. 
431.  PiTTOspoRUM.     Cal.  deciduus.     Petala   5    con- 
niventia  in  tubum.     Caps.  2-5  valvis,  2-5  locularis. 
•Sem.  tecta  pulpa. 

1.   Coriaceum.     Canary  islands.     Shrub. 
*i.   Tobira.     China.     Shrub.     This  is  the  Evony- 

mas  tobira  of  Willdenow. 
•3.   Undulatum.  Canary  Isles.  New  South  Wales. 
Shrub. 

417.  BuTTNEHiA.  Cor.  5-petala.  jXectar.  5-phyl- 
lum. Filamenta  apice  nectarii  inserta.  Caps,  i- 
cocca,  muricaia. 

1.  Scabra.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Tereticaulis.    Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Microphytla.     America.     Shrub. 

4.  Ovata.     Peru.     Shrub. 

5.  Herbacea.     Lima.     Shrub. 

6.  Cordata.     Top  of  Mts.  in  India.     Peren. 

7.  Catalpafolia.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

*&.  Sulcata.     Warm  parts  of  1  ^^^^    p^^^^,_ 

Peru.  ^...        .. 

*9.  Hirsuta.     Andes.  J      '  "' 

418.  Aten-ia.  Petala  5  in  stellulam  connata.  JVect. 
verceolus  pistillum  tegens,  staminiferum.  Caps. 
quinque-locularis. 

1.  Pusilla.     Jamaica,  Cumana,  and  Peru.     Ann. 

2.  Lavigata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.     Cumana. 

4.  Magna.     Cumana.     Peren. 

See  Flor.  Peruv.  iii.  p.  II.  "Hoc  et  antecedens 
genus,"  says  Persoon,  "  potius  ad  eorumfaniiliam, 
ad  Malvaceam  in  classem  Monadelphiam  trans- 
portanda."      Synopsis,  i.  p.  263. 

419.  Gluta.  Cal.  campanulatus  deciduus.  Petala 
5  inferne  adglutinata  columnae  germinis.  Filamen- 
ta apici  columns  inserts.  Germen  columnae  insi- 
dens. 

1.  Benghas.     Java. 
This  genus  might  perhaps  be  arranged   under  the 
class  Gynandria. 
425.     DiosMA.       Cor.    5-petala.       JVectaria    5     supra 
germen.     Caps.   3  seu    5    coalits.     Semina,  calyp- 
trata. 

1.  Oppositifolia,  18.  Marginata. 

2.  Obtusata.  19.  Lanceolate. 

3.  Linearis.  20.  Pubescens. 

4.  Virgata.  21.  Latifolia. 

5.  Alba.  22.   Crenata. 

6.  Hirsuta.  23.   Tetragona. 

7.  Rubra.  24.   Unijlora. 

8.  Pectinata.  25.  Rugosa. 

9.  Ericoides.  26.    Ovata. 

10.  Hispida.  27.  Barbigera. 

11.  Ciliata.  28.  Pulchella. 

12.  Bifurca.  29.  Betulina. 

13.  Bifida.  30.  Orbicularis. 

14.  Capitata.  *31.  Hirta. 

15.  Villosa.  'jS.   Cerefolium. 

16.  Cupressiiia.  *S3.   Serratifolia. 

17.  Imbricata.  *34.   Speciosa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ex- 
cept Sp.  7,  9,  19,  which  are  from  Ethiopia. 
314.  Sprengelia,    or  Poiretia    of  Persoon.     Cal. 
T  2 
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5-partit.  persistens.     Cor.   5-petala.     Stam.  recep- 
taculo   inserta.     ^nth.   connatae.     Ca/isula   5-locul. 
5-valvis,  dissepimentis  e  medio  valvularum. 
I .  Incamala.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

427.  HovENlA.     Cal.    S-panit.      Cor.  5-petala.     Stig- 
mata 3.     Cajis.    3-locul,  3-valv. ;  loculis  1-spermis. 
1.  Dulcis.     Japan.     Shrub. 

335.  Nauclea.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Cafis.  infera,  bi- 
locularis,  polysperir.a.  Keccfit.  commune  globosum. 
pilosum. 

1.  Orientalis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Purpurea.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Parvi/olia,Pan'i/lora  of  Pcvaoon.    East  Indies. 
Shrub. 

4.  Africana.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

5.  Aculeata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

6.  Cordifolia.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

t  447.  Impatiens.  Co/.  2-phylIus.  C'cr.  5-petala,  ir- 
regularis, nectario  cucuUato.  .<inth.  connatae.  Cafis. 
supera,  5-valvis. 

1.  Bifida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Chinen&is.     China.     Ann. 

3.  Latifolia.     India.     Ann. 

4.  Cafiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Ofifiositifotia.     Sandy  parts  of  Ceylon. 

6.  Fasciculata.     Malabar. 

7.  Cornuta.     Ceylon.     Ann. 

8.  Balsamina.     India.     Aim. 

9.  Biflora.     Carolina. 

10.  Triflora.     Marshy  parts  of  Ceylon. 

11.  N'atans.     East  Indies. 

12.  JVolitangere.    England,  Eur.  and  Canada.  Per. 
*13.   Coccinea.    E.  Indies.    Ann.    {Bot.  Mag.  1256.) 

4446.  Viola.  Cat.  5-phyllus.  Cor.  5-petala,  irregula- 
ris, postice  cornuia.  Anth.  cohacrentes.  Cafis. 
supera,  3-valvis,  1-locularis. 

1.  Palmata.     Virginia.     Pcren. 

2.  Pedata.     Virginia.     Peren. 

3.  Pinnata.     Siberia  and  mts.  of  Europe.  Pcrcn. 

4.  Sagittata.     Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

5.  Lanceolata.     Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Obliqua.     Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     Peren. 

7.  Cucullata.     North  America.     Peren. 

8.  Prim-ulifo/ia.     Siberia  and  Virginia.     Peren. 

9.  Hirta.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.    Per. 

10.  Mageltanica.     Boggy  parts  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
go.     Peren. 

11.  Palustris.  Engl,  and  other  parts   of  Eur.  Per. 

12.  Odorata.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

13.  Canina.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

14.  Montana.    Mountains  of  Lapland,  Austria,  and 
Germany,  and  Mount  Baldo.     Peren. 

15.  J^mjimularifolia.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny  and 
Piedmont.    Peren. 

16.  Ceni.iia.     Mont  Cenis.     Peren. 

17.  Canadensii.     Canada.     Peren. 

18.  Striata.     North  America.     Peren. 

19.  Pubescens.     North  America.     Peren. 

20.  Mirabilis.    Groves  of  Germ,  and  Sweden.    Per. 

21.  Bifiora.     Lapl.  Austria,  Switzerl.  Engl.     Per. 

22.  Unifiora.     Siberia.     Peren. 

23.  Deeumbens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

24.  Tricolor.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  An. 

25.  Grandiflora.  Mts.  of  Switzerl.  Pyrenees.  Per. 

26.  Z.oysii.     Mountains  of  Carinthia.     Peren. 

27.  Cakarata.  Pyrenees  and  the  Swiss  Alps.    Per, 


\^ai.fu/tuies.j 

I.   "j    See    Mich. 
V  Plor.  ylmer. 
s.  J    li.  p.  149. 


28.  Cornuta.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

29.  Ca/ie?isis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     S/tru5. 

30.  Arborescens.     Spain.     Shrub. 

31.  Sii/iularie.  West  Indies,  St  Christoph.  Peren, 

32.  Parvijlora    Warm  regions  of  S.  Amer.  Peren. 

33.  Enneasfierma.     India.     Peren. 

34.  Suffruticosa.     India.     Shrub. 

35.  Calceolaria.  Cumana,  Cayenne,  Martiniq.  Per. 

36.  Oppositijhlia.     Cumana.     Shrub. 

37.  Hybanthus.     South  America.     Shrub. 

38.  Jpecacuaiiha.    Brasil.     Shrub. 

39.  Diandra. 

*40.  Cheiranthifolia.     Loftiest  mts.  of  the  Canaries. 

*41.  Lactea.     England.     Peren. 

•42.   Concolor.     North  America.     Peren. 

*43.   Verticillata.     South  America.     Peren. 

*44.  Lutea.     Britain.     Peren. 

*45.   Rotundifolia.     High  mts.  of  Carolina.    [Mich.) 

*46.  Philippica.     Isle  of  Luzon.     [Cavanilles.) 

*47.  Pennsylvanica.     Pennslyvania. 

»48.  Hastata.    Mts.  of  Carolina. 

*49.  Debilis.    Alleghany  mountains. 

*50.  Pothotnagensis.     Near  Rouen.     Per.  {Thuill.) 

*51.  Pumila.    Mt.  Corie  in  Dauphiny.     Per.  (Vill.) 

*52.  Maculata.     [Cavanilles.) 

*53.  Rubella.     St  Carlos.   Shrub.    {Cavanilles.) 

*54.   Capillaris.    Tulcaluiano.     Shrub.  [Cavanilles.) 

*55.  Glutinosa.     Monte  Video.     [Ventenat.) 

*56.  Buxifolia.     Madagascar.     [Ventenat^ 

*57.   Stricta.    St  Domingo.     Peren.    [Ventenat.) 

Persoon  ranks  the  species  32,  33,  35,  38,  43,  55,  56, 

57,  under  the  subgenus  Ionia.  See  Synopsis,!,  p. 

256,  and  Ventenat,  Jard.  de  Malniais,  p.  27. 
459.  Claytonia.   Cal.  2-valvis.   Cor.  5-petala.   Stigma 
3-fidum.     Caps.  3-valvis,  1-locularis,  3-sperma. 

1.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Pcren. 

2.  Sibirica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

3.  Perfoliata.     North  America.     Ann. 

*4.  Cubensis.  Island  of  Cuba,  near  the  harbour 
of  Batabano.  Ann.  See  Humboldt's  Plant. 
Equinoct. 

*5.   Caroliniana.     North  America.     Peren. 

457.  RoRiDULA.  Cor.  5-petala.  Cal.  S-phyllus.  Cafis. 
3-valvis.     Anthers  scrotiformes. 

1.  Dentata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
433.  Itea.     Petala   longa,    calyci   inserta.     Cafis.   I. 
locularis,  2-valvis. 

1.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Slirub. 

2.  Cyrilla.     Wet  woods  in  Carolina.     Shrub. 

45  5.  jEgiceras.  Cal.  5-fidus.  Petala  5.  Caps,  ar- 
cuata  unilocularis  univalvis  monosperma. 

1.  Majus.     Moluccas  and  New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Minus.     Moluccas.     Shrub. 
Sec  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  534. 

458.  Sauvagesia.  Cor.  5-petala,  fimbriata.  Cal.  5- 
phyllus.  J\''ect.  5-phyllum,  cum  petalis  altenwns. 
Caps.  1 -locularis. 

1.  Erecta.      Domingo,   Jamaica,    Surinam,   and 
Guinea.     Ann. 
*2.  J^'utans.     JVIadagascar.     [Aubert.) 
407.  Ventilago.      Cal.    tubulosus.      Cor.    squamae 
stamina  munientes  calyci  insert ae.     Samara  apice 
alata  monosperma. 

1.  Maderaspatana.  Mts.  and  coasts  of  India.   Shr. 
»2.  Denticulata.    India  near  Samulcotta.     (Willd 
.V.  A.  Ber.) 
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428.  Brunia.  Floret  aggregati,  Filamenta  ungui- 
bus  petaiorum  iuserut.  Stigma  2«fidum.  Sem.  so- 
litaria,  bilocularia. 

1.  J\i'odiJlora.     Slirub.  8.   Ciliata. 

2.  Pakacca.      Shrub.  *9.  Dtusta. 

3.  Lanuginosa.    Slir.  *10.  Mkrofihylla. 

4.  Verticillata.   Shr.  *11.  Laxa. 

5.  Abrotanoidcs.  Shr.         *I2.  Alofiecuroidea. 

6.  Su/ierba.     Shrub,  *13.  Levis. 

7.  Fragarioides 

Sp.  1,  3,  5,  8,  from   Elhiopia ;   the  rest  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Sect.  IX.    Flowers  with  Jive  Petals,  Su/ierior. 

^  445.  RiBES.     Petala   5,   et    Stamina   calyci   iiiscrta. 
Stylus  2-fidus.     Bacca  polysperma  infera. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


10. 
11. 


Rubrum.     Britain  and  north  of  Sweden.     Shr. 
Petreum.     England,    mountains  of  Carinthia, 
Styria,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia.     Shrub. 
Procumbens.     Marshes  of  Dauria.     Shrub. 
Glandidosum,  ov  firostratum.     North    America 
in  the  island  of  Newfoundland.     Shrub. 

5.  Alfiinum.  England,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Siberia.     Shrub 

6.  Fragrans.  Siberia,  in  the  mts.  of  Mongolia,  at 
the  summits,  where  there  is  no  wood.   Shrub. 

7.  Triste.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

8.  JVigrum.    England,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Siberia.     Shrub 

9.  Floridum,  or   Pennsylvanicum.     Pennsylvania. 
Shrub. 

Diacantha.     Stony  parts  of  Dauria. 
Saxatile.    Siberia,  in  the  granite  mountains  of 
Songaria.     Shrub. 

12.  Peclinatum.  Germany  and  Switzerl.   Shrub. 

13.  Grossularia.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Shrub. 

14.  Uva-Crisfia.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Shrub. 

15.  Oxyacanthoides.     Canada.     Shrub. 

16.  Cynosbali.     Canada.     Shrub. 

*17.   S/iicatum.    England.     Shrub,   a  var.  of  Sp.  2  ? 
•18.  Ji'lfcdum.     Quebec  and  at  Hud- 
son's Bay. 
*19.  Riffcns.  R.  Mistassins,    Canada. 

*20.  Macrobotrys.  Groves  of  Peruv.")r.        c, 

.     ,  '  /bee  I'lor. 

Andes.  ^  P  -r     I    i" 

*21.  Albifolium.     Groves  of  Munna.(     'lo   ' 

Punctatum.  Hills  of  Chili.  3^' 

.4lbinervium.  R.  Mistassins,  Canada.  ?  Mich. 

Rtcurvatum.     Near  Hudson's  Bay.  5  Fl.  .Im. 

Viscosum.  Peru.  )  Fl.  Per.  iii. 

Cuncifolium.    Peruv.  Alps.        5      p-  '3. 

Kotundifolium.  High  mts.  of  Carol.")  Mich. 
*2S.  Hirteitum.  At  R.  Sagney  inN.  Amer.  >Fl.  Am. 
*29.  Gracile.  Mountains  of  Tenessee.  J  p.  111. 
Persoon  ranks  the  Sp.  10 — 16,  and  27 — 29,  under 
the  subgenus  Grossularia.  Syno/isis,i.  p.  252. 
J  452.  Hedeua.  Petala  5,  oblonga.  Bacca  5-sperma, 
calyce  cincta. 

1.  Helix.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Shr. 

2.  Pendula.  High  mts.  on  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shr. 

3.  J<i'utans.  Blue  mis.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shr, 


1-")  Michaux, 

\Flor.  Amer. 
I.  J  i.  p.  110. 


*22. 
»23. 
»24. 
*25. 
»26. 
*2r. 


4.  Tercbinthinacea.     Woods  and  groves,  island  of 
Ceylon.      Shrub. 
444.    Plectronia.      Petala   5-calycis    fauci  inserta. 
Bacca  2-sperma,  infera. 

1.    Ventosa,  or   corymbosa   of   Persoon.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
443.  Strumpfia.     Cal.  5-dentatus   superus.     Cor.  5- 
petala.     Anth.  cohaerentes.     Bacca  monosperma. 
1.  Maritima.     Cura^oa,  rocky  parts  on  the  coast. 
Shrub. 

409.  Phylica.  Perianthium  5-partilum,  turbinatum. 
Petala  nulla.  Sguame  5  stamina  munientes.  Cafxs. 
tricocca,  infera. 

1.  Fricoides.  12.  Dioica. 

2.  Lanccolata.  13.  Buxifolia. 

3.  Bicolor.  14.    S/iicata. 

4.  Capitata,  or  fiubes-  15.    Callosa. 
cens.  16.   Paniculata. 

5.  Eriofihorus.  17.  Inbricata. 

6.  Plumosa.  18.  Raccmosa. 

7.  VUlrjsa.  19.  Parvifora. 

8.  Imberbis.  *20.  Rosmarinifolia. 

9.  Sti/uilaris.  *21.   Trichotoma. 

10.  Pinifolia.  »22.  Axillaris. 

11.  Cordata.  *23.  Myrtifolia. 

All  shrubby;  and  all  from  the  Cape,  except  species 
1,  6,  13,  from  Ethiopia.  The  duration  of  species 
20 — 23,  and  the  places  where  they  were  found, are 
unknown. 

410.  Carpodetus.  Ccr.  pentapetala  calycis  mar- 
gini  inserta.  Bacca  infera  sicca  5-locularis  annu- 
lata. 

1.  Serratus.     New  Zealand. 
448.  Gronovia.     Petala  5   et  statnina  calyci   campa- 
nulato  inserta.     Bacca  sicca,  monosperma  infera. 
1.   Scandens.     Vera  Cruz.      Per  en. 
\  328.   Jasione.    Involucr.    10-fidum.     Cal.    5-partit 
Cor.  5-petala  regularis.     Anther  is  basi  cohaerentes. 
Ca/is.  infera  bilocularis  polysperma. 

1.  Montana.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of   Europe. 
Peren. 
343.  Cyphia.      Cal.  quinquefidus.     Petala    5  linearea 
supera.     Filam.  pilosa    cohaerentia.     Anih.   liberte. 
S.'i,g-OTa  cernuum  gibbosum. 

1.  Volubilis.  4.   Cardamines. 

2.  Digitata.  5.  Incisa. 

3.  Btilbosa.  Peren.  6.  Phyteuma. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
450.  Argophyllum.     Cal.    5-fid.    superus.       Cor.   5- 
petala.     A'cctar.  pyramidale  quinquangulare  longl- 
tudine  corollae.     Ca/is.  3-locul.  polysperma. 
1.  Xitidum.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 
327.     LiGHTFooTiA.     Cal.  5-phyllus.     Cor.   5-petala 
fundo  clauso  valvis  staminifcris.     Stigma  3-5-fidum. 
Cafis.  3-5-locularis,  3-5-valvis  scminilera. 

1.  Oxycoccoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Subulata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
456.  Lagoecia.     Involucrum   universale   et   partialc. 

Petala  2-fida.     Stv?;.solitaria  infera. 

1 .  Cuminoides.     Candia,  Lemnos,  Lybia  and  Gala- 
tia.     Ann. 
366.  Conocarpus.     Cor.  5-petala,  aut  nulla.      Sem. 
nuda,  solitaria  infera.     Flores  aggregati. 

1.  Erecta.    Coasts  ol   Jamaica,  Bermudas,  and 
Brasil.     Shrub. 
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2.  Procumbens.  Sea  coasts  of  Cuba.     Shrub 

3.  Racemosa.  Caribbee  Isles.     (^Stam.  10.)  Shr. 

Sect.  X.     Flowers  Incomplete,  Inferior. 

462.  AcHYRANTHES.     Cat.  5-phyllus.     Cor.  0.     Stig- 
ma 2.fi(lum.     Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Argentea.    Sicily  and  Cape  of  G.  Hope.  Per. 

2.  Asp.era.     Ceylon  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Lajijiacea.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Echinata.     India.     Shrub. 

5.  Muricata.  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Ann.  Peren, 

6.  Patula.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

7.  Prostrata.     India.     Pcren. 

8.  Sarmentosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
•9.  Prostrata.     East  Indies. 

10.  Polygonoides.     Arabia  Felix  and  India. 

11.  Altissima.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

12.  Kivea.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 

13.  Stellata.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

14.  Corymhosa.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

15.  Tenuifolia.     Sierra  Leone. 

16.  Dichotoma.     Virginia. 
*17.  Porrigens.     Shrub. 

•18.  Halimifolia.      Near  Lima,   and    the    Antilles. 

Peren.     {Lamarck^ 
*19.  Amaranthoides.  Java  and  the  Moluccas.  Shrub. 

{^Lamarck^ 
*20.   Ciliata.     East  Indies.     Shrub.     {Lamarck.) 
Persoon  ranks  under  this  genus,  Sp.  1,  2,  3,  12,  17, 
18,  of  Illecebrum,  and  Sp.  10  of  Celosia. 
464.  Chenolia.     Cal.   5-partitus.     Cor.    0.   Styl.  fili- 
formis.     Stigmata   2  reflexa.     Cajis.  umbilicata    1- 
locularis  monosperma. 

1.  Diffusa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Persoon  ranks  this  plant  under  Salsola. 
463.  Celosia.     Cal.  3-phyllus,  corollas  5-petalae  facie. 
Stam.  basi  nectario  plicato  conjuncta.     Caps,  hori- 
zontaliter  dehiscens. 

1.  Argentea.     China.     Ann. 

2.  Albida.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

3.  Margaritacea.     Malabar.     Ann. 

4.  Cristata.     Asia.     Ann. 

5.  Comosa.    East  Indies. 

6.  Paniculata.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

7.  JK'itida.     West  Indies. 

8.  Coccinea.     India.     Ann. 

9.  Castrensis.     India       Ann. 

10.  Monsonie.     East   Indies.   Given  under  Achy- 
ran</u.s  by  Persoon.     Ann. 

11.  Corymbosa.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

12.  Caudata.     Arabia  Felix. 

13.  Trigyna.     Senegal.     Ann. 

14.  f'ij-gata.      Shrub. 

15.  Polygonoides.     Malabar.     Peren. 

16.  Baccata.     India. 

17.  Gnaiihaloid'-a.     Monte  Video. 

18.  A^dif  >ra.     Ceylon. 

*19.  Elongata.     Sprengel    in  Schrad.    Bot.  Journ. 
1800,  p.  196. 

*20.   Glaucc.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Sp.  20  )r...y  perhaps  forma  disMi.c  genus. 
\  465.  IiLECEBRUM,  or  Paronychia.     Cnl.  5-phylIus, 

cartil.'gincus.  Cor.  0.  Stigma  simplex.  Co/;*.  3-valvis 

monosperma. 


1.  Brachiatuni.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

2.  Sanguinolentum.     India.     Peren. 

3.  Lanatum.     India.     Bien. 

4.  Javanicum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Verticillatum.      England    and    other  parts    of 
Europe.     Peren. 

6.  Aristatum.     Canary  Islands.     Bien. 

7.  Canaricnse.     Tcneriffe.     Shrub. 

8.  Cymosum.     MontpcUier,  Portugal.     Ann. 

9.  Paronychia.     Spain,  Narbonne.     Peren, 

10.  Ca/iitatum.     Narbonne,  Spain,  and   the   East 
Pcren. 

11.  Divaricatum.     Canaries.     Ann. 

12.  Benghalense.  E.  Ind.  Bengal,  Java,  &c.  Ann. 

13.  Arabicum.     Arabia. 

14.  Achyrantha.     Buenos  Ayres.     Peren. 
is.  Frutescens.     Dry  parts  of  Lima.     Shrub. 

16.  Polygonoides.     Sea  shores  of  America. 

17.  Sicoideum.     Sea  coasts  of  America,    now    in 
Spain.     Peren. 

18.  Sessile.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

19.  Alsinefolium.     Spain. 

*20.  Echinatum.      South  of  France,  Portugal,  and 

Barbary. 
•21.  Italicum.     Italy,  and  near  Marseilles.    Peren. 
*23.  A'arbonnense.     Near  Narbonne. 
*24.  Maritimum.     Near  Aix.     Peren. 
*25.  Lugdu7ie}ise.     Peren. 
*26.  Serpyllifolium.     Near  Grenoble,  Guy,  Sec. 
•27.  A''iveum.     S.  of  France,  and  in  Spain. 
*28.   Subulatum.     India. 

•29.  Striatum.  /See  Encyc.  Bot.  v.  p. 

•30.  Dichotomum. 
*31.  Linearifolium. 
466.  Glaux.   Cal.  1  phyllus.  Cor.  0.  Cafis.  1-locularis, 
5-valvis,  5-sperma. 

1.  Maritima.  Coasts  of  Eur.  and  Amer.  Peren. 
411.  CoLLETiA.       Cor.  campanulata   plicis  5  squami- 
formibus  instrucla.     Cal.  0.     Fructus  tricoccus. 
!.  Horrida.     Brazil.     Shrub. 
*2.   Obcordata.     Peru.      Shrub.     (Vent.  //.  CeU) 
•3.  Ephedra.     Peru.     Shrub.     (Vent.  //.    Cels.) 
*4.  Serratifolia.  Peru.     Shrub.     (Vent.  II.  Cels.) 


Sect.  XI.     Flowers  Incomplete,  Superior. 

I  469.  Thesium.     Cal.  1 -phyllus,  cui  stamina  inserta. 
A'ux  infera  monosperma. 

1.  Linophyllum.     England,  mountains  of  Europe 
and  in  the  East.     Peren. 

2.  Alpinum.     Mountains  of  Italy,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, and  Siberia.     Ann. 

3.  Humile.     Near  Tunis.     Ann. 

4.  Lineatum.  12.   Fragile. 

5.  Squarrosum.  13.   Scabrum. 

6.  Frisea.  14.  Paniculatu7n. 

7.  Funale.  IS.  Amplexicaule. 

8.  Spicatum.  16.   Trlflorum. 

9.  Capitatum.  17.  Eufihorbioides. 

10.  Strictum.  18.   Colpoon. 

11.  Umbellatum,  19.   Spinosum. 

•30.  Ebracteatum.     Pastures  near     1  See  Hayne 

Berlin.  wn  .Soz. 

*21.  Ramosum.     In  the  Palatinate.   J /oj/n?. 


nice,  «111U    111    O] 

/See  Encyc. 
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•22.  Justrale.  N.  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Is- 
land.    (Brown.) 

Species  4 — 19  shrubby  ;  and  all  from  the  Cape,  ex- 
cept species  9  from  Ethiopia,  and  species  11 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  Brown  gives  the  following  reformed  character 
of  this  genus  : — "  Perianth,  lubulosura,  infundi- 
buiif.  V.  hypocraterif.  4-5-fid.  persistens,  eglan- 
dulosum ;  disco  epigyno  nuUo.  Siain.  singula 
extus  muniia  fasciculo  tenui  villorum.  jYux 
corticata  coronata."  By  this  character,  all  the 
species  from  the  Cape  are  excluded  from  The- 
sium.  The  genuine  species  are,  species  1,  2,  3, 
20,21,22.     /"rorfroOTUs,  p.  352. 

460.  Heliconi.\.  Sfialha  universalis  partialisque. 
Cat.  0.  Cor.  3-petala :  A'eaario  2-phyllo.  Cafis. 
3-locularis:  loculis  monospermis. 

1.  Caribcea.     Caribbees.     Peren. 

2.  Diliai.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Peren. 

0.  Humitis.     Caraccas  and  Guiana.     Peren. 

4.  Psitlacorum.     Surinam  and  Jamaica.     Peren. 

5.  Hirauta.     South  America.     Peren. 

*6  ?  Indica.     India  and  the  Moluccas.     (Lam.') 

461.  Strelitzi.v.  S/iai/ia  universalis,  partialisque. 
Cal.  0.  Cor.  3-petala.  Jv'ectar.  3-phyllum  geni- 
talia iuvolvens.  Caps.  3-locularis:  loculis  poly- 
spermis. 

1.  Reginx.  *4.  Farinosa. 

2.  jlugusta.  *5.  Angustifolia. 
•3.   Ovata.                         »6.  Parcifolia. 

All  Peren.  and  from  the  Cape. 


Order   II.    Digyni.^. 


Sect.  I.     Flomera,  Monofietalous  and  Inferior. 


494.  Stapelia.     Contorta. 

.N'ectar.  duplici  s 

tegente  genitalia. 

1. 

Ciliata. 

25. 

Caudata. 

2. 

Revolula. 

26. 

Articitlata. 

3. 

Hirsuta. 

27. 

Mammillaris. 

4. 

Sororia. 

28. 

Pruinosa. 

5. 

Grandijlora. 

29. 

Ramosa. 

6. 

■Ambigua. 

30. 

Pulla. 

7. 

Putvinata. 

31. 

Adscendens. 

8. 

Asterias. 

32. 

Quadranguta 

9. 

Gemmijlora. 

33. 

Incarnata. 

10. 

Di-varicata. 

34. 

Punctata, 

U. 

Rufa. 

35. 

Geminata. 

12. 

Acuminata. 

36. 

Decora. 

13. 

Rectinala. 

37. 

Pulchetla. 

14. 

Klegans. 

38. 

Vetuta. 

15. 

Cesfiitosa. 

39. 

Verrucosa. 

16. 

Arida. 

40. 

Irrorata. 

17. 

Parviflora. 

41. 

Mixta. 

18. 

Subulata.       Arabia 

42. 

Variegata . 

Felix. 

43. 

Cam/ianulata, 

19. 

Concinna. 

44. 

Barbata. 

20. 

Glandutifera. 

45. 

I'enusta. 

21. 

Peduncidata, 

46. 

Guttata. 

22. 

A/ierta. 

47. 

Humilis. 

23. 

Gordoni. 

48. 

Reticulata. 

24. 

PUi/cra. 

49. 

Clavaia. 

*50.  Radiata.  "SS.  Leruiginoaa. 

"51.  Picta. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
488.  Cynakchum.      Contorta.      jVectarium    cylindri- 
cum,  5-dentatum. 

1 .  Viminale.     Coasts  of  Africa  and  of  India.  Shr. 

2.  Filiforme.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Crisfium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Teneltum.     New  Granada. 
Obtusifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Catenae.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Acutum.     Sicily,  Spain,  and  Astracan.  Peren. 
Planiflorum.     Carthagena.      Peren. 
Rostratum.     Trinidad. 

10.  Grandijiorum.     Warm  pts.  of  America.  Per. 

11.  jXigrum.     Mexico.     Peren. 

12.  Racemosum.     Carthagena.     Peren. 

13.  Maritimum.     Terra  Bomba.     Shrub. 

14.  Suberosum.     Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

15.  CaroUnense.     Carolina.     Peren. 

16.  Obliquum.     Carolina.     Peren. 

17.  Hirtum.     America.     Shrub. 

18.  Crispijlorum.     Jamaica   and    the  isthmus    of 
Darien.     Shrub. 

19.  Prostratum.     Mexico.     Peren. 

20.  Monsfieliacum.  Coasts  of  Narbonne  and  Spain. 
Shrub. 

21.  Extensum.     East  Indies.     Shr.  See   D.smia. 

22.  Reticulatum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

23.  Undulatum.     Carthagena  in  the  mountain  de 
la  Popa.     Shrub. 

24.  Parvijlorum.     Mts.  of  the  W.  Indies.  Shrub. 

25.  Krectum.     Syria.     Shrub. 

*26.  Bicolur.     See   Andrew's  Re/iository,  562. 

*27.   Chincnae.     China. 

*28.  Pedunculatum.     New  Holland. 

•29.  Floribundum.     New  Holland. 

•30.   Erubesctns.     New  Holland. 

*31.  Pauciflorum.     East  Indies. 

•32.  Pitosuin.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

•33.   Crassifolium.     South  of  Africa. 

•34.   Roscum.     Siberia.        ^|b 

*35.    Vincetoxicum.     Peren^^ 

•36.  Medium. 

•37.  Xigrum.     South  of  Europe. 

•38.   Sibiricum.     Siberia,  China. 

Excelsum.     Near  Tozzcr. 

Tomenlosum.     East  Indies. 


Peren. 
Peren. 
(Desfont.) 

(Lamarck.) 


•39. 

*40. 

•41.  .inguslifolium.  Carolina.    (//crA.  of  Richard.) 

All  the  species  after  25  are  given  by  Mr  Brown 
under  this  genus,  which  he  has  greatly  limited. 
He  still  thinks,  however,  that  it  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  several  genera,  which  will  afterwards  be 
separated.  He  supposes  that  Sp.  7,  20,  27,  may 
form  one  genus;  Sp.  28,  29,  30,  31,  another; 
Sp.  32,  33,  36,  a  ihiixl  ;  Sp.  34,  a  fourth  ;  Sp.  35, 
36,  37,  a  fifth  ;  and  Sp.  58,  a  sixth.  His  generic 
character  is  :  "  Asclepiadea.  Masse  ftoliinialxves, 
10,  pendulae.  Corona  staminea  simplex,  5 — 20- 
loba.  Cor.  subrotata.  Folliculi  laeves."  Sp.  33  is 
the  Obtusifolium  of  Willd.  Sp.  34,  35,  37,  38,  are 
given  by  Willdenow  under  Asclepias.  Persoon 
includes  under  this  genus,  the  subgenera  Goxo- 
LOBiuM  and  \"iNCEToxici;ji.  See  Wem.  Trans. 
p.  32.  and  GoNOLOBus. 
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See  Poiret,  Encyc. 
^     Bot.  V.  p.  188. 


487.  Periploca.     Contorta.     JVec<an'«m  ambiens  ge- 
nitalia, filamenta  5-exserens. 

1.  Greca.     Syria  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 
:2.  Secamone.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

3.  Lavigata.     Canaries.     Shrub. 

4.  .Angustifolia.    Laodicea  and  Mount  Atlas. 

5.  Escutenta.     Ceylon  and  Malabar.     Pcren. 

6.  Emetica.    East  Indies.    See  new  genus  Seca- 
mone.    Pcren. 

7.  Irtdica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

8.  Cafisularis.     New  Zealand. 

9.  Africana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

10.  Tunicaia.     Tranquebar. 

11.  •S!//tif«<m.  Woods  of  Ceylon  and  Woendel.  Shr. 
•12.  jlfzelia.     Sierre  Leone. 

*13.  JMauritania.     India. 
*14.  Albicans.     East  Indies. 
*15.  Cordata.     India. 
*16.  Parvrflora.     India. 
•17.   yirgata.     East  Indies. 
On  account  of  Sp.    12,  Mr  Brown  has  slightly  mo- 
dified the  character  of  this  genus.       See    Wern. 
Trans,  p.  46. 
491.  HosTEA,   or    Matelia   of  Persoon.     Contorta. 
Cor.    rotata.     J^ectar,    stellatum,   genitalia  tegens. 
Folliculi  quinquangulares. 

1.    Viridiflora.  Marshy  places  of  Guiana.     Peren. 
489.  Apocynum.        Contona.       Cor.      campanulaia. 
Filamenta  5,  cum  staminibus  alterna. 

1.  Filiforme.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Hastatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Androsxmifolium.     Virginia,  Canada.     Peren. 
Cannabinum.     Canada,  Virginia.     Peren. 
Hy/iericifolium.     Nortli   America.     Peren. 
Venetum.     Islands  in  the  Adriatic.     Peren. 
Frutescens.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
Paniculatum.     In  the    meadows   at   the   river 
Sinemari,  in  Guiana.      Shrub. 

Vmbellatum.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 
Reticulatum.     India.     Shrub. 
Cordatum.  13.    Trijlorum. 

Eanceoiatunf^^  14.  Lineare. 

Pubescens.  ^vil 
Sibiricum. 

Tilicefolium.     India. 
Cotinifoliuin.     Java. 

11 — 14.     Shrubby,  and  from   the  Cape.     Ac- 
cording to   Mr.   Brown,   Sp.   3,   4,  5,   6,    15,   16, 
are  the  only  genuine  species  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.     See   JVcrn.  Trans,  i.  p.  56.  Persoon 
ranks  Sp.  7.  under  the  subgenus  Quirivei.a. 
486.  Pergulabia.      Contorta.      JVcctnrium  ambicns 
genitalia  cuspidibus  5  sagittatis.     Cal.  hypocrate- 
riformis. 

1.  Glabra.     India. 

2.  Edulis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Tomentosa.    Arabia.     Shrub. 

4.  Purjiurca.     East  Indies  and  China.     Shrub. 

5.  Jafwnica.     Japan. 

*6.   Odoratissima.  ~>  See  Andrew's  Refiository, 

*7.  Minor.  3       pp.  184,    185. 

Sp.  1.  now  forms  the  new  genus  Vallaris  ;  Sp.  2. 

probably  belongs  to  another  genus ;    and  Sp.  3, 

4,   may    belong   to   Pergularia.     See   Brown, 

IVern.  Travis,  i.  20.  The  generic  character  given 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
*15. 
•16. 
*17. 
*18. 
Sp. 


'irginia. 


Lamarck,  Encyc, 


by  Mr  Brown  is:    «  Asclepiadea.     Masse  fiol- 
linis    Ijeves,    10,   ereciae.      Antherx    mcmbrana 
^  terminatae.     Corona  staminea    5-phylla :    foliolis 
compressis  apice  indivisis,  intus  lacinula  auctis. 
Cor.  hypocraterif.  tubo  urceolato.     Andrews  re- 
fers this  genus  to  Gynandria  Decandria. 
490.  AscLEPiAs.     Contorta.     A'ect.  5,  ovata,    conca- 
va,  corniculum  exserentia. 

1.  Ajihylla.  4.  Pubescens 

2.  Undulata.  5.  MucroJiaCa. 

3.  Crisfia. 

Species  1 — 5  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

6.  Procera.     Persia.     Shrub. 

7.  Giganlea.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
8.'  Grandljiora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
9.   Carnosa.     China. 

10.  Syriaca.     Virginia  and  Astracan.     Peren. 

11.  Amoena.     North  America.     Peren. 

12.  Purpurascens.     Carolina.     Peren. 

13.  Vai-iegata.     North  America.     Peren. 

1 4.  Curassavica.     Curagoa.     Shrub. 

15.  J^irvca.     Virginia,  and  warm  parts  of  America. 
Peren. 

16.  Lanijlora.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

17.  Parvijlora.     Carolina  and  Florida.     Peren. 

18.  Incarnata.     Canada  and   Virginia.     Peren. 

19.  Pulchra.     North  America.     Peren. 

20.  Citrifolia.     America.     Pcren. 

21.  Decumbens.      Virginia.     Peren. 

22.  Lactifera.     Ceylon.     Peren. 

23.  Vincetoxicum.       Gravelly    parts   of  Europe. 
Pcren.     See  Cynanchum. 

24.  Nigra.     Hills  of  Montpellier.     Pcren. 

25.  Fatida.     Mexico.     Peren. 

26.  Convolvulacca.     Guinea.     Peren. 

27.  Volubilis.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

28.  Alexicaca.     Ceylon.     Peren. 

29.  Asthrnatica.     Woods  of  Ceylon.     Peren. 

30.  Viminalis.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

31.  Arborescens.     Cape   of  Good   Hope.     Shrub. 
See  GoMPHocARPUs. 

32.  Fruticosa.      Cape    of  Good    Hope.       Shrub, 
See  GoMPHOCARPus. 

33.  Sibirica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

34.  Davurica.     Dauria.     Peren. 

35.  Setosa.     Arabia   Felix.       Shrub.     See    Gom- 

PHOCARPUS. 

36.  Filiformis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

37.  Verticillata.     Virginia.     Peren. 

38.  Mexicana.     Mexico.     Bien. 

39.  Linaria.     Peren. 

40.  Rubra.     Virginia. 

41.  Tuberosa.     North  America.     Peren. 
*42.  Obtusifolia.    From  Virginia  to  Ca-' 

rolina. 
*43.  Hybrida.     Carolina. 
*44.  Amfilexicaulis.      Dry    pastures    of 

Georgia. 
•45.  Humiatrata.    Carolina. 
•46.  Debilis.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina. 
*47.  Laurifolia. 
•48.  Paufiercula. 

*49.   Graminea.     India.     (^Lamarck.) 
*50.  Longifolia.    Woods  of  West  Georgia. 

chaux.) 


See   Mi- 
chaux, 
^Flor. 
Amer. 
i.  p.  11 5. 


(Afi- 
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*S\.  Floridana.  Florida.  ^^Lamarck■.) 
This  genus  has  been  separated  into  many  new  ge- 
nera by  Mr  R.  Brown.  See  Wern.  Trans. 
p.  1.  and  the  new  genera  at  the  end  of  this  class. 
The  species  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  along  with  some  unpvib- 
lished  species  in  the  Bmtksian  Hcrbarum^  be- 
long to  the  genus  Asclepias,  of  which  Mr 
Brown  has  given  the  following  generic  charac- 
ter:  "  Asclepiadea.  Masse  fiollinis  laeves,  10, 
pendulae.  Corona  staminea  simplex,  5-phylla  : 
foliolis  cucullatis,  e  fundo  exsereiuibus  proces- 
sum  aversum  corniformem.  Cor.  reflexa.  Fol- 
liculi  laeves." 
493.  Ceropegia.  Contorta.  Folliculi  2  erecti.  Se- 
tnina  plumosa.      Corolla  limbus  connivens. 

1.  Candelabrum.     Malabar.     Peren. 

2.  Tuberosa.     Uncultivated  parts  of  India.  Per. 

3.  Bulbosa.     Dry  groves  of  India.     Peren. 

4.  Biflora.     Ceylon.     Ptren. 

5.  Juncea.     Uncultivated  parts  of  India.     Per. 

6.  Acuminata.     India.    Peren. 

7.  Sagittata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

8.  Tcnuiflora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
See  the  genus  Microloma. 

492.  Melodinus.     Contorta.     Bacca  bilocnlaris   po- 

lysperma.     Faux  corollae  coronata. 

1.  Scandens.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 
I  511.    SwERTiA.     Cor.    rotata.     J\fectarifcri    pori  ad 

basin    laciniarum    corollae.     Cafis.    uniiocularis,  2- 

valvis. 

1.  Perennis.  England,  Switzerland,  Bavaria, 
Silesia,  Austria,  and  France.     Peren, 

2.  Difformis.     Virginia. 

3.  Decumbens.    Arabia  Felix. 
Siberia  and  Canada.     Ann. 

Siberia.     Ann. 

Kamschatka.     Ann. 
Andes.     Ann.     {^Flor.  Periw.) 
Persoon  ranks  species  4,  7,  under    the   subgenus 
Ceratia. 
\  512.  Gentiana.     Cor.   1-petaIa.     Ca/is.  2-valvis,  1- 
locularis  ;  receptaculis  2,  longitudinalibus. 

1.  L,utea.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  the 
Appenines,  the  Pyrenees,  &c      Peren. 

2.  Purfiurea.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Norway.     Pereii. 

3.  Pannonica.  The  Pyrenees,  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
Carinthia,  Stiria,  Austria,  and  Bohemia.     Per. 

4.  Punctata.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Styria,  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  Rhaetian  Alps.     Peren. 

5.  Cam/ianulala.     Mount  Garten  in  Carinthia. 

6.  Sejitemfida.  Mountains  of  Persia  near  the 
Caspian  Sea,  &c.     Peren. 

7.  Ascle/iiadea.  Mountains  in  the  south  of  Hun- 
gary, and  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  Siberia,  Italy, 
Spain,  &c.     Peren. 

8.  Montana.  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island. 

9.  Cruciaia.  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Austria.     Peren. 

10.  Macrofihylla.     Siberia.      Peren. 

11.  AdscenUens.     Siberia.     Peren. 

12.  Pncumonanthe.     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 
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4.  Cornicutata. 

5.  Dichotoma. 

6.  Tetrapetala. 
*7.  Umbellata. 


13.  Triflora.     Eastern  parts  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

14.  Frigida.  Tops  of  the  Carpathian  and  Stirian 
mountains.     Peren. 

15.  Algida.  Mountains  at  the  R.  Jenisey,at  Lake 
Baikal,  and  in  Kamschatka.     Peren. 

16.  Saxosa.     Rocky  coast  of  New  Zealand.     Per. 

17.  Safiomaria.     V^irginia  and  Pennsylvania.     Per. 

18.  Ochroleuca.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Peren'. 

19.  Villosa.     Virginia.     Peren. 

20.  Linearis.     Valleys  of  Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

21.  Qvin<jueJiora.  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina. 
Ann. 

22.  Aurea.     Lapland,  Nonvay,  and   Iceland.     An, 

23.  Glauca.  Tops  of  mountains  in  Kamschatka  and 
in  the  island  bt  Bhering.     Peren. 

24.  Fxaltata.     America.     Ann. 

25.  Acautis,  or  Grandifora.  Mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  Bavaria,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Peren. 

26.  Altaica.  Top  of  the  Altaian  Mountains  in 
Siberia,  beside  the  snow.     Peren. 

27.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

28.  Verna.  Mountains  of  England  and  Ireland, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Car- 
pathean  mountains,  Tyrol,  Lake  Baikal.    Ann. 

29.  Utriculosa.  Austria,  Carniola,  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France.  An. 

30.  Ba-varica.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria, 
Sweden,  and  Austria.     Peren. 

31.  Imbiicata.  Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Carinthia.     Peren. 

32.  Prostrata.     Mountains  of  Salzburg.     Peren. 

33.  Alvalis.  Benlawers  in  Scotland,  mountains 
of  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Pyrenees.     An7r. 

34.  Pumila.  Mountains  of  Austria,  Carinthia,  Ty- 
rol, and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

35.  Aijuaiica.     Siberia,  Japan,  and  China.     Ann. 

36.  Scilloides.     Azores  Isles. 

37.  Unijtora.     Sudetes  Mts.  and  Bavaria.     Ann. 

38.  Germanica,  or  Amarella. 
Ann. 

39.  Amarella,  or    Lancifolia. 
and  in  Bohemia.     Ann. 

40.  Obtusifolia.  Mts.  in  Bavaria  and  Sweden. 

41.  Uliginosa.     Germany.     Anyi. 

42.  Pratensis.  Russia  and  Siberia,  and  Lake 
Baikal.     Ann. 

43.  Cam/iestria.  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Germany,  Italy,  and  Naples.     Ann. 

44.  .4uriculata.  Siberia  and  Kamschatka,  also  in 
tlie  islands  between  Asia  and  America.     Ann. 

45.  Tenella.  Mts.  of  Norway,  also  in  Iceland.    An. 

46.  Glacialis.  Tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  Val- 
lais,  Carinthia,  and  Salzburgh.     Ann. 

47.  Dichotoma.  Siberia,  at  the  river  Lena,  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean.     Ann. 

48.  A'a}ia.     Carinthia  and  Salzburgh.     ,4nn. 

49.  Carinthiaca.     Carinthia  and    Salzburgh.     A:i. 

50.  Sulcata.     Iceland.     Ann. 

51.  Potato.     Siberia.     Ann. 

52.  Ciliata.  Mts.  of  Germany,  Austria,  Carniola, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy.     Peren. 

53.  Criniia.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ca- 
rolina. 

U 
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Siberia  and  Mt.  Caucasus. 
Norway  and  Iceland. 
Pusiures  of  Nordland  and  Iceland. 

»  Bot  Mag. 
\  1038. 
(Andrew's 


•5. 
»6. 


54.  Barbata. 

55.  Detonsa. 

56.  Scrrata. 
'57.   Viscosa.     Caiiciry  Isles.     Shrub. 
'58.   Caucasea.   Mount  Caucasus.    Per. 
•59.   Calesb,ti.    North  America.  Fercn. 

Bc/i.  418.) 
•  '60.  Longijiora.     Siberia.     {Lamarck!) 
•61.  Amarclloides.      Kentucky.     [Mic/uiiix.) 
Species  57,  is  the  E.vacum  visconuni  of  Willdenow. 
(Sec  Brown's  Prodr,  p.  450.) 
502.  CuESSA.     Cut.   5-pliyllus.       Cor.    hypocraterifor- 
mis.     Filam.  tubo  insideiitia.      Cajis.  2-valvis,  1  seu 
4-sperma. 

1.  Cretica.     Salt  shores  of  Candia,  Rome. 

2.  Inclica.     Salt  lakes  in  India,     ylnn. 

*3.  jiustralis.      New    Holland.      (Brown's    Prod. 
p.  490.) 

506.  Nam.\.      Cal.    5-phyllus.     Cor.    5-panita.     Cajis. 
1-locularis  2-valvis. 

1 .  Jamaiccnsis.     Stony  ])arts  of  Jamaica.     Ann. 

507.  Hydroi.ea.  Co/.  5-pliyllus.   Car.  rotata.  Filarnenta 
basicordata.      Caps.  2-locularis  2-valvis. 

1.  Hjtinosa.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Trigyna.  Near  Vera  Cruz  in  S.  Amer 

3.  Zeylanica.     East  Indies.     Ann. 
*4.   Caroliniaiia.      Stagnant    waters 

(Michauj:.) 

Urcns.     Warm  parts  of  Peru. 
Crisfia.  At  the  river  Pozuzo  in  the 
Andes. 
•7.  Dichotoina.  Near  Huanuco  in  Peru 

508.  RoCHKFORTi.v.      Cal.  5-partit.     Cor 
fauce  apcrta.     Fructus  2-locul.  polyspernius. 

1.  Cuni'ata.     Stony  mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shr. 

2.  Ox'aia.     Stony  places  in  Jamaica.      Shrub. 
513.   DicHONDRA.   Cal.  5-partit.    Cor.  rotata  5-partita. 

Ca/isuliS  2-monosperma:. 

1.  Rrfiens.      New    Granada,   New   Zealand,  and 
New  Holland. 

2.  Sericea.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Pcren. 
*3.   Carolinensis.     Carolina.    {Michau.v.') 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  490. 


Sect.  II.     Flowers  vAthJive  Pe:als,  Inferior. 

510.  Velezia.  Cor.  5-petala,  parva.  Cal.  filiformis 
5-dvnlatus.  Cafis.  1-locularis.  Sem.  plurima,  serie 
simplici.     {Stam.  5-6.) 

1.  Rigida.     Spain  and  Barbaiy.     Ann. 
495.  LlxcoKlA.     Pelala  5  :    fovcolis  nectarii  basi   in- 
sculpta.      Cafii.  seminifera,  2-locularis. 

I.  Alopcruroidea.     Wet  mountains  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
*2.  Peruviana.     Peru.     {Lamarck.) 
3 15.  BuMALDA.     Cal.   5-partit.     Cor.  5-petala.    Stylii 
villosi.     Cafis.  2-locul.  2.rostris. 

1.   Trifolia.     Mountains  of  Japan.      Shrub. 
►  509.  Heucheba.     Petala    5.       Caps.   2-roslris,    2-lo- 
cularis. 

1.  Americana.     Virpiinia.     Peren. 
•2.    Villosa.     Lower  Carolina.     {Michaux.) 
501.  Anabasis.    Cal.  3-phyllus.    Cor.  5-petala.  Bacca 
1-sperma.     Ca/^ce  cincta. 


Shr. 

of    Carolina. 

ASee  Fl. 
'Peruv. 
"in.  p. 

>:'■  . 

intundibulif. 


1.  Afihylla.    At  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  about  Tri- 
poli.    Shrub. 

2.  Creiacea.     Siberia.    Peren. 

3.  Foliosa.     At  the  Caspian.     Ann. 

4.  S/iinosissima.     Alexandria  and  Persia.     Given 
by  Persoon  under  Salsola. 

5.  'J'a?narisci/'olia.     Spain.     Shrub. 

Sect.  III.     Flowers  Incomfilete. 

\  500.   Salsola.      Cal.  5-phyllus.     Cor.   0.     Ca/is.   1- 
sperma.     Sem.  cochleatum. 

1.  Kali.     Coasts  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Tragus.     South  of  Europe.     A7in. 

3.  Rosacea.     North  of  Asia.     ylnn. 

4.  Soda.    Salt  parts  in  the  south  ol  Europe.    An. 

5.  Saliva.     South  coasts  of  Spain.     Ann. 

6.  S/iicala.     Spain.    Ann. 

7.  Altissima.     Italy,  Saxony,  and  Astracan.     An 

8.  Trigyna.     Spain.     Ann. 

9.  Salsa.     Astracan.     Ann. 

10.  JVudiJlora.  Near  Tranqucbar  on  the  coast.  Per. 

11.  Flavescens.    Mountains  of  Spain.     Peren, 

12.  Hirsuta.     Denmark,   sea    coasts   of  Montpel- 
lier.     Ann. 

13.  Lanifora.     Siberia  about  Saratschik. 

14.  Hyssofiifolia.     Saline  fields  in  Siberia.     A7in. 

15.  Polyclonos.     Sicily  and  sea  coasts  of  Spain. 

16.  Prostrata.      North   of   Asia,    Spain,    Austria, 
Switzerland,  Siberia.     Shrub. 

17.  Monandra.     Siberia  at  lake  Altan.     Ann. 

18.  Vermiculata.     Spain,  Siberia.     Shrub. 

19.  Arbuscula.     Deserts  of  Taitary  at  the  salt  lake 
Inderien.     Shrub. 

20.  Afihylla.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

21.  Arbonsccns.     Siberia.      Shrub. 

22.  Fruiicosa.  Coasts  of  England,  Finance,  Spain, 
and  Persia.     Shrub. 

23.  Indica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

24.  Sedoides.     Siberia  at  Samara.     Peren. 

25.  Muricata   S.  of  Europe,  and  Egypt.     Shrub. 
*26.   Caroliniana.  Coasts  of  Carolina.  (A/ichaux.) 
*27.  Arenuriu.  On  the  Rhine  in  the  S.  of  Germany. 
*28.   Canescens. 

*29.   Cam/ihorosmoides .     Near  Tlcm-~) 

sen.     Shrub.  |  See  Desf. 

•30.   Brevifolia.     Near  Cafsa.  )>Flor.  .fill. 

•31.  Mollis.     Near  Cafsa.  [  i.  p.  218. 

•32.   Of'.fiositifltia.     Tunis.  J 

•33.   Verticillata.     Near    Magadore.     (Schousboe.) 
*34.   (ilauca.     Mts.  near  Ku!)a.     {Bicherstein.) 
•35.  Piutyfthylla.     South  America.     {Michaux.) 
•35.  Australis      New  South  Wales.    >  Brown's 
••37.   Macrofihylla.     New  Holland.       5  P'odr. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  411. 
497.  Chenoi'ODIUm.     Cal.   5-phyIlus,   5-gonus.      Cor. 
0.     Sem.  1,  unticulare,  superum. 

1.  Bonus  Henricus.     England  and  other  parts   of 
Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Mticronalum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Triandrum.     New  Zealand. 

4.  Urbicum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

5.  Airifllicis.    China.     Ann. 

6.  Rubrunt.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 
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7.  Guineense.     Guinea,     ^nn. 

8.  Murale.  England,  Europe,  and  Algiers.    Ann. 

9.  Quinoa.      Chili,     jinn. 

10.  Ser</(iiium.     England,  Spain,  France,  and  Si- 
beria,    jinn. 

11.  Album.      Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Aim. 

12.  Viride.     Europe. 

13.  Hybrldum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

14.  Botrys.     Sandy  parts  south  of  Europe.     Ann. 
13.  Ambrosioides.     Mexico  and  Portugal.     Ann. 

16.  MuUifidum.     Buenos  Ayres.     Shrub. 

17.  Antheltninticum.       Pennsylvania    and    Buenos 
Ayres.     Shrub. 

18.  Glaucurn.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Ann. 

19.  f'uivaria,  or  olidum.     England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.     Ann. 

20.  Polysfiermuni.     England   and   other    parts   of 
Europe.     Ann. 

21.  Caudatum.     Guinea.     Ann^ 

22.  La'.erale.     Ann. 

23.  Sco/iarium.     Greece,  Japan,  China,  Carniola. 
Ann. 

Maritimwn.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 
Oji/jositi/olium.     Siberia  near  Jaik. 
AriHatum.     Siberia  and  Virginia.     Ar^n. 
Acutifolium.     England  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 
Villosum.     Ann. 


24. 

25. 

26. 
•27. 
»28. 
•29. 
•30. 
•31. 
•32. 


Triangutare. 
Eroaum. 
I^anceolaeum. 
Ambiguum. 


•33.  AusCrale. 
•34.   Carinatum. 
•35.  Pumilio, 


Sp.  29 — 35  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 

•36.  Fiafoiium.     England.     Ann. 

"37.  Punctulalum. 

'33.  Acuminatum.     Siberia.     (Willd.  jV.  A.  Berol.^ 

The  character  of  this  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 
Brown,  by  whom  the  last  7  species  are  given, 
is — "  Perianth.  5-partilum,  (nunc  3-4-part.)  Sta- 
mina totidem  vel  pauciora.  Stylus  2-4-fidus. 
Utriculua  membranaceus,  depressus,  perianthio 
haud  mutato  tectus.  Semen  integumento  du- 
plici,  exteriori  crustaceo."  See  Prodr.  p.  406. 
}  498.  Beta.     Cal.  5-phyllus.      Cor.  0.      Sem.    reni- 

forme,  intra  substantiam  baseos  calycis. 

1.  Vulgaris.     Europe.     Bien. 

2.  Paiula.     Madeira.     Bien. 

3.  Cicla.     Portugal  at  the    river    Tagus.     Bien. 

4.  Maritima.     England,  shores  of  France.  Bien, 
*5.    Trigyna.     Hungary.     Peren. 

^  496.  Hekniaria.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  0.  Sta- 
mina 5,  sterilia.     Co/!,?,  monospernia. 

1.  Glabra     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

2.  Hir.suta.  Sandy  parts  of  England,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

3.  Alfiina.     Mountains    of  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

4.  Prulicosa.     Spain.     Shrub. 

5.  Lenticutata,  or  Incana.     Mountains  of  Spain, 
Montpellier,  and  the  E.  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Polygonoides.     Spain.      Shrub. 

503.  GoMPHRE.vA.  Cal.  coloratus  :  exterior  3-phyl- 
lus  :  foliolis  2  connivcntibus  carinatis.  Petata  5, 
rudia,  villosa.  .Wctarium  cylindricum,  5-dentatum. 
Cafis.   l-sperma.     Stylus  semibifidus. 

1.  Globcsa.     India.     Ann. 

2.  Perennis.     Buenos  Ayres.     Peren. 

3.  Hisjiida.     Malabar. 


Angus  1 1/., ^ 
Vermiculat . 
Brasiliensis. 


East  Indies. 

Warm  parts  of  America. 
Shrub. 


Serrata.     Amer. , 
Inlerru/ita.     South   .. 
Flava.     Vera  Cruz. 
Arborescens.     New  Granau 
Cal.  5-phyllus.     Cor. 


9. 
iO. 
504.   BOSEA. 
ma. 

1.    Yirvamora.     Canary  Isles. 
^  505.  Ulmus       Cal.  5-fidu3.     Cor. 


lainaica.     Ann. 


1-s 


Q  Shrub, 
'^acca 
Shrub. 
0.     Samara 


per- 


presso-membranacea.     {^Stam.  4  et  8.)  ''- 

1.  Camfiestris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Shr. 

2.  Suberosa.     Europe.     Shrub. 

3.  Effuaa,ix  montana.     Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.      Shrub. 

4.  Americatui.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

5.  Jsi'emoralis.     North  .\merica.     Shrub. 

6.  Pumila.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

7.  Integrlfolia^     Mts.  in  the  E.  Indies.     Shrub. 
*8.  Alaia. , Virginia  and  Low.  Carol.  ?  Mich.    Plor. 
•9.  Fulva.  Alleghany  mountains.      ^  Am.  p.  173. 

•10.   Chinemis.     China.      Shrub. 
'499.  MicROTEA.      Cal.  5-phyll.  patens.     Cor.  0.  Dru- 
/la  sicca  echinata. 

I,  Btbilis.     Caribbees,  Grenada,  St  Eustachius, 
and  Guadaloupe.     Ann. 


Sect.  IV.     Flowers  ivith  Jive  Petals,  Su/ierior,  Ca/i- 
iulur. 

514.  Vahlia.      Cal.    5-phyll.     Cor.    5-petaIa.      Cafis. 
infera  1-locul.  polysperma. 

1.   Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 


Sect.  V.     Flpwers    iviih  ^ve   Petals,    Su/ierior,  tvith 


two    Seeds,    Umbellated. 


1.    With  an  universal  a7id  fiariial  Involucrum. 


516.  P 
Cor. 

I. 
\  518. 

1. 

2. 


6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 

•12. 

•13 
•14. 
•15. 


HYLi.is.      Stigmata    hispida.      Cal.    S-phyllus. 
5-petala.      Sem.  2. 
A'obla.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 
Eryngium.    Flores  capitati.    Rece/it.  paleaceo. 
Feiidum.     Virginia,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  Su- 
riflam.     Peren. 

Ayuaticum.     Virginia.     Peren. 
Planum.     Russia,  Poland,  Austria.     Peren. 
Pusillum.     Spain  and  the  East.     Peren. 
Tricusjtidatum.  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  E.   Bien. 
Mariiimuni.     Coasts  of  Engl,  and  Eur.     Peren. 
Cam/iestre.    England,  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.     Peren. 

Amethystinuin.     ^Its.  of  Styria.     Peren. 
Tri(juetrum.    Barren  fields  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
Aljiinum.      Mountains  of    Switzerland,   Italy, 
and  Carinthia.     Peren. 

Bourgad.     Mountains  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Greece.     Peren. 

Rosiratum.     Chili,  near   Taica-"!     Cavanilles, 
huano.  V  Jcones,    vi. 

Jilonoce/ihalum.     Jlexico.  J    p.  34. 

Kigidum.    Mts.  of  France.     {Lamarck.) 
Caruleum.     West   of   the    Caspian.      Peren. 
{Bieberstein.) 

U  2 


15G 


"15. 

•17. 
'18. 
•19. 


Hills  D 


-r  Mascar. 


Pc- 


gal. 


^\'n''tlie  East. 


BOT 

{Ca- 
{Des/o7it.) 


Iliafolium.       Barbary    and  ^""ugal. 

vanilUs.) 
Dicholomtim 
Corniculatum 
Creticum 
«20.  Glomtratum^^^         ^  ^^^  Barbaiy, 

•21.  Diiatatui-m.      In  the  East. 
•22.  iMteji,,,,^ 

'23.   hiioidee.    Wet  parts  of  Portugal  _^ 

'2>  Tenue.       Hills  of  Spain  and  Barbaiy. 

"    font.) 

'25.  Odoratum.      Wet    parts    of  Portugal 

7)iarc/c.) 

27.  Serratum.      Mexico.  .  „       /-.         -n 

See  Cavanilles, 

Iconesy  vi.  p.  36, 


Sec  La- 
marck, 
Kncycl. 

Method. 


{Des- 
{La- 


-.}: 


»28.  Humile.      Quito. 

•29.   Subacaule.      New  Spain      _ 

•30.   Ovali/oliiim.      Wet  parts  of  Carolina.     (Mi- 

cliaux.') 
»31.  A'udicaute.     Monte  Video.       (Lamarck.) 
•32.   Virginianum.       Virginia  and  Carolina.     (La- 


marck.) 
*33.   LongifoUum. 


*34.  Ebracteatum. 
Buenos  Ayres 
1519.  Hydiiocotyle. 


Mexico.     (Cavanilles^ 
Paraguay,  Monte  Video,  and 
(Lamarck^ 

Umbella  simplex.  Involu- 
cro  4-pliyllo.  Ptlala  Integra.  Sem.  semiorbicu- 
lato-compressa. 

1.  Vulgurh.      Wet  parts   of  England  and  Eu- 
rope, also  in  Jamaica.     Peren. 

2.  Umbellata.     Wet  parts  of  America. 

3.  Bonariensis.     Buenos   Ayres   near  Monte  Vi- 
deo. 

4.  Americana.     North  and  South  America,  also 
in  the  East  Indies. 

5.  Hirsuta.     Woody  mts.  of  Hispaniola.     Peren. 

6.  Moschata.     New  Zealand. 

7.  Aaiatica.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

8.  Erecta.     Jamaica. 

9.  Villosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
^Glabrata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sjtananthe.     About  the  Caraccas.     Ann. 

Ranunculoides.     Mexico. 

Saniculefolia.     Buenos  Ayres. 

Solundra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

Tridetitata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Chinensis.     China. 

Lini/olia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Virgata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

JValans.  *  20.    Tribotryt. 

Triflora.     Wet  pts.   of  Chili. 

Globijlora.     Groves    of  Peru, 
near  Munna.     Peren. 

Gracilis.    Peru.     Peren. 

Quinquehba.    Groves  of  Pc-        See  Flor.  Pe- 
ni.     Ann.  yruv.  iii. 

•25.    Citriodora.     Chili.  p.  245. 

*26.   Incrassata. 

Peru. 
»27.  Acutifolia. 

Peru. 

*28.  Sibthorfiioides.    Mauritius.  ?  Lamarck. 
•29,  Ficarioides.     Mauritius.      3  Lncyc. 
"30.  Re/ianda.     Lower  Carolina.      (iMichaux.) 
•31.   Triloba.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•32.  Lineata.     Lower  Carolina.     (Michaux.) 
*S3.  Inundattim.     England.     (The  Sisoninundaluni 
of  Willdenow.) 


10. 

1 1. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 
*19. 
•21. 
*22. 

•23. 

»24. 


Chili. 
Shady  parts    of 

Shady    parts    of 


•4. 
*5. 


See  Pior. 
Peru-u. 

p.  27. 
t.  250. 


f-ii. 


Species  15,  31,  are  probably  species  of  Aborella, 
Species  16,'17,  18,  are  perhaps  not  different. 
520.  AzoRKLLA.  Petata  5,  ovato-oblonga  obtusa. 
Pructus  subgiobosu^  siriatus  calyce  persistenti  co- 
ronatus.  Jnvolucrum  3-5-phyllum.  Umbella  sim- 
plex. 

1.  Pilamentosa,  or  Chamitis.     Terra  del  Fuego 
Perf7i. 

2.  Ces/iitosa,  or  Trifurcata.  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  the  Maclovian  Isles.     Peren. 

»3.  Linarifulia.     New  South  Wales.)    Cavanilles, 

Crusnifolia.     Mountains  of  Chili.  J    Icones. 

Corijmbosa.     Peruvian   Alps. 

*6.   Sfiinosa.     Dry  parts  of  Chili. 

•7.  Multifida.     Andes. 

*8.   Crcnata.     Cold  hills  of  Peru. 

•9.   Clado'-hiza.     Cold  hills  of  Peru. 

•10.  Renifurmis.     Shady  parts  of  Peru. 

517.  CussoNiA.     Pet.  5,  trigona.      Margo   recepta- 

culi  dilatatus    in    calycem    5-dentatum.      Pruciut 

compressus  didymus  angulatas  calyce  stylisque  co- 

ronatus. 

1.  Tyraijlora,  or  Thyrsoidea.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  S/iicala.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
^:521.   Sanicula.        Umbelle    confertae,    subcapitatae. 

Fructus  scaber.     P'lores  disci  abortientes. 

1.  Furofiea.  Groves  of  England  and  Europe. 
Per^n. 

2.  Canadensis.     Virginia.     Peren. 

3.  Marilandica.    Maryland  and  Virginia.     Peren.- 
»4.   Crithmifolia.       (Artedia    sijuamata   of   Pallas. 

See  Willd.  JV.  A.  Per.) 
522.  AsTRANTiA.     Involucra  partialia  lanceolata,  pa- 
tentia,  aequalia,  longiora,  colorata.     Flores  plurimi 
abortientes. 

1.  £/iifiactis.  Woody  mountains  of  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Croatia,  and  south  of  Hungary. 
Peren. 

2.  Major.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Tuscany, 
Bohemia,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

3.  Carniolica.     Carniola  and  Carinthia.     Peren. 

4.  Minor.     Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees.     Per. 

5.  Ciliaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

•6.  Helleborifolia.       Mount     Caucasus.        Peren. 

(Salisb.  Parad.  60.) 
•7.  Heterotihylla.     Siberia.     (Willd.  J^.  A.  Ber.) 
^541.  Heracleum.      Fructus,  ellipticus,  emargina- 
tus,  compressus,  striatus,  marginatus.     Cor.  difFor- 
mis,  inflexo-emarginata.     Jnvolucrum  caducum. 

1.  S/ihondilium.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Bien. 

2.  Fluvescens.     Austria.     Peren. 

3.  Angusli/olium.     England  and  Sweden.     Per. 

4.  Klcgans.     Austria.     Peren. 

5.  Sibiricum.     Siberia.     Bien. 

6.  Panacea.     Appenines  and  Siberia.     Bien. 

7.  Tuberosum.     Sandy  hills  of  Chili.     Peren. 

8.  Austriacum.     Mountains  of  Austria.     Peren. 

9.  Alfiinum.     Mountains  of  Switzerland.     Peren. 
10.  Pumilum.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

*\\.  Lanatum.     Canada.     (Michaux,    Flor.   Anier. 


Lanatuin. 
i.  p.  166.) 
^548.  Oenanthe 
sites,  steriles. 
tus. 
1.   Fistulosa. 


Flosculi  difformes  ;    in  disco  ses- 
Fructus   calyce  et    pistillo  corona- 
Marshy  places  of  England   and 


other  parts  of  Europe.    Peren. 
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2.  Crocata.      Marshy    places   of  England 
other  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Frolifera.     Sicily  and  Apulia.     Peren. 


and 


4.  Globulosa.     Portugal.     Bien. 

5.  Peucidanifolia.  England,   the  Palatinate,  Du- 
chy of  Oldenburgh,  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

6.  PimjiinelLoides.      England,    Montpellier,    and 
south  of  Europe.     Peren. 

7.  Jnebriatia.  9.  Ferulacea. 

8.  Tenuifolia.  10.  Interrvftta. 
11.  JixaUata. 

Species  7 — 11  from  the  Cap)eofGood  Hope. 
*12.   Virgata.     Barbary.     (Poiret,  Encyc.') 
»13.  A'odifloTa.  Sandy  parts  of  Barbary.     (Schousb.) 
•14.  Filifarmis.     Cape  of  Cood  Hope. 
*15.    Carolinensis.  Carolina.     (Walter,  Fl.   Car.) 
^525.  EcHiKOPHORA.    .F/ores  laterales  masculi ;  cen- 
trali  hermaphrodito.     Sem.   1,  involucello  ijnmer- 
sum. 

1.  Sfiinosa.     England,  and  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Peren. 

2,  Tenuifolia.     Coasts  of  Apulia.     Peren. 

t  528.  Caucalis.  Cor.  radiatse  ;  disci  masculse.  Pe- 
tala  inflexo  emarginata.  Fructus  sells  hispidus. 
Involucra  integra. 

1.  Grandi/lora.     South  of  Europe.     .4nn. 

2.  Daucoides.     England,  Gerniany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  France.     Ann. 

3.  Latifulia.      England,    Gemiany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  in  the  East.     Ann. 

4.  Mauritanica.     Barbary.     Ann. 

5.  Pumila,  or  Maritima.     South  of  Europe,  and 
Barbary  on  the  sea  coast.     Ann. 

6.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Bien. 

7.  Africana,  or  Ca/tensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Lefitofihylla.      England,   Germany,    Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.     Bien.    Ann. 

9.  Platycarfion.    South  of  France  and  Italy.  Ann. 

10.  Arvensiis.,ov  Infestaoi'S>a\\'Cci.     England,Ger- 
many,  Switzerland,  and  France.     Ann. 

1 1.  Anthriscus.      England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Bien. 

12.  Jafionica.     Japan. 

13.  JVodosa.  Engl.  Carniola,  Italy,  France.     Ann. 
*14.  Humilis.     South  of  France  and  Barbary. 

•15.  Macrocarfios. 

o29.  Artedia.    Involucra  pinnatifida.     Flosculi  dis- 
ci masculi.     Fructus  squamis   hispidus. 
1.   Sijuamata.     Mount  Lebanus.     Ann. 

♦  530.  Daucus.  Cor.  subradiaiae.  Flosculi  disci  a- 
bortivi.     Fructus  pilis  hispidus. 

1.  Carota.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Bien. 

2.  Alauriianicus.  Spain,  Italy,   and  Morocco.  An. 

3.  Lucidus.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Morocco.     Bien. 

4.  Visnaga.      Given    under   Ammi    by    Persoon. 
S.  of  Europe,  Morocco,  and  Lebanon.     An. 

5.  Gingidium.     Montpellier.     Ann.    Bien. 

6.  Muricatus.     Morocco.     Bien. 
•7  ?   Gummifer.     South    of    Europe. 
*8.    Grandi/Joms.     Growing  corns" 

of  Algiers. 
*9.  /"amytorus.  Mount  Atlas,  near 

Ai'zeau. 
"10.  Aureus.     Near  Mascor. 
*11.   Crinitus.     Near    Mascor. 
»12.  Nis/iidus.     Northern  coast   of 

Africa. 
*13.  Glaberrimus.      Near   Tozzer. 


{Lamarck.) 


See   Desfont. 
>Flor.  .itlant. 
i.  p.  240. 


*14.   Cofiticus.     Egypt.     {Lanmrck.) 
•15.   Setijolius.     Hills  near  Mascar.     [Desfont.) 
•16.  Alatus.     Coasts  near  Lacalle.     [Poiret.) 
4  527.  ToRDYLiuM.     C'or.  i-adiatae,  omnesherniaphro- 
ditae.     Fructus   suborbiculatus,  margine  crcnatus. 
Involucra  longa,  indivisa. 

1.  Syriacum.     Syria.     Ann. 

2.  Officinale.       England,   Narbonne,   Italy,   and 
Sicily.     Ann. 

3.  Peregrinum.     In  the  East. 

4.  Aftuluin.     Italy. 

5.  Maximum.      England,    Switzerland,   Austria, 
Germany,  and  India.     Ann. 

6.  Siifoliu7n.     Mountains  in  Carniola. 

*7.  Humile.     Tunis,    near   Hammamelif      {Des- 
font.) 
*8.  Absinthifolium.     In  the  East.     {Ventenat>^ 
540.  Laserpitium.  i^ruc^wsoblongus:  angulis  mem- 
branaceis.     Pet.  inflexa,  emarginata,  patentia. 

1.  Latifolium.     Diy  groves -of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Libanotis.     Italy.     Peren. 

3.  Ca/ieffse.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Trilobum.     Mount    Garganus.     Peren. 

5.  Aquilegifoliwn.     Austria.     Peren. 

6.  GaUicum.     Peren.        8.  Formosum.     Peren. 

7.  Angustissimum.  9.  Angustifolium.      Per. 
Species  6—9  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

10.  Aureum.     In  the  East. 

11.  Prutenicum.     Prussia,  Germany  and  Austria. 
Peren. 

12.  Dauricum.     Siberia  and   the    Alps    of  Italy. 
Peren. 

13.  Silaifolium.      Warm   parts    of    Carniola    and 
Austria.     Peren. 

14.  Acijihytla.     New  Zealand. 

15.  Peucedanoides.     Mount   Baldi,  Carniola,   and 
Croatia.     Peren. 

16.  Siier.     Austria,  Switzerland,  France.     Per. 

17.  Archangelica.     Carniola  and  Croatia.     Peren. 

18.  C/iironium.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

19.  Lucidum,     Switzerland.     Bien. 

20.  Ferulaceian.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

21.  Hirsutum.      Mountains    of  France,    Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  and  at  Mount  Cenis.     Peren. 

22.  Scabrum.     Spain.     Ann. 

23.  Sim/ilex.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Austria.     Peren. 

*24.    Triijuetrum.  Constantiiiople.  Per.  {Ventenat.) 
*25.   Thaftsioides.     Mount    Atlas.     Peren. 
*26.  Meoides.     Mount   Lazor  in   Algiers.     Peren. 
*27.  Daucoides.     Coasts  of  Barbaiy. 
•28.  Fontanesii.     Near  Shiba. 
•29.  Gummiferum.     Barbary  and  Portugal. 
•50.  Polygamum.     Barbary.     {Poiret.) 
Species  25 — 30,  see  Desfont.  Flor.  Atiant.  i.  p.  252. 
\  536.  PevcedaSvm.  Fructus  ovatus,  ulrinque  stria- 
tus,  ala  cinctus.     Involucra  brevissinja. 

1.  Officinale.  England  and  south  of  Europe.  Per 

2.  Al/iestre. 

3.  Ca/iillaceum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Tenuijoliutn. 

5.  Hibiricum.     Siberia.     Piren. 

6.  Jajionicum.     Sea  coasts  of  Japan. 

7.  Silaus.     England,  Switzerland,  Narbonne,  ant^ 
Germany.     Peren. 

8.  AUaticum.     Alsace,  Austria,    and    the    Pali- 
tinate.     Peren. 

9.  Aureum.     Canary  Islands.     Bien. 
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10.  A'odosuni.      Caiiflia. 

11.  Gcnicutatum.     New   Zealand. 
•12.  Arenarium.     At  Pest  in  Hungary. 
'13.  Ilalicum.     {^Pcrsoon.) 

-    *14.   ft'erolinum.     [Encyc.   /iof.) 
531.  Ammi.    /niio/;ifra  pinnatilida.     Coroll,e  radiatae  : 
onincs  hcrmaphioditae.     Frticlus  laevis. 

1.  Majus.     Soutli  of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Co/iticiim.     E|^ypt.     Ann. 

C.   Gtaucifolium.     France.     Perm. 
4.  Daucifolium.     Pyrenees  and  Carniola.     Peren. 
•5.  Meoides.     In  the  East.      {La>narck.) 
•6.  Vivaricatiiin.     North   America.     (Walt.  I'lor. 

Cor.) 
»7.   Ca/iUlaceiim.     Carolina.     {Mic/iaux.) 
526.  llASSELqvisriA.     Cor.  radiatae  :   disci  masculae. 
■Situ,  ambitus  geniinata,  margine  crcnata,  disci  so- 
lilaria,  urccolata,  licmispliserica. 

1.  jEgy/itiaca.     Arabia  and  Egypt.     Ann. 
J-   ■'3.   Cordata.     Ann. 
\  533.  CoNiuM.     Involucella    dimidiata,  subtriphylla. 
Pructus   subglobosus,  5-striatus,  utrriftfue  crenatus. 

1.  Maculaiuin.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Bicn. 

2.  Rugosuni.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Rigens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Afrkanum.     Africa.     Ann. 

•5.   Dic/i'jtomum.     Near  Mascar.     (^Des/ont.') 
524.  ExoACANTHA.  Involucruin  spinosum.  Invotucclla 
dimidiata.      Flores  omnes   hermaphroditi   aequales. 
Sem.  2  ovata  striata  inde  plana. 

1.   Heterophylla.     Near  Nazareth.      Bien. 
\  532.  BuNiuM.     Cor.  uniformis.     Umbclla   conferta. 
Pructus  ovati. 

1.  Bu/f)ocaslanum.     England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  France.     Peren. 

2.  Jilajus.    France.     Peren. 

3.  Aromatieian.     Candia  and  Syria.     Ann. 

•4.  Flexuosum.     England.     Peren.     (A  variety  of 
species  2   in  Persoon.) 
t  535.  Athamanta.  /'rKr<i«  ovato-oblongus,  striatus. 
Pet.  inflexa  emarginata. 

1.  Libanotis.     England,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
Peren. 

2.  Cervaria.    Germany,  Switzerland,' France,  and 
Austria.     Peren. 

3.  Sibiriea.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

4.  Cundensata.     Siberia.     Shrtib. 

5.  Jncana.     Siberia. 

6.  Oresolinmn.     Germany,  France,  and  England. 
Peren.  (Perhaps  the  same  as  species  1.) 

7.  Slciila.     Sicily.      Peren. 

8.  Mati/iioli.       Rocky    places    of    Croatia    and 
Carniola.     Peren. 

9.  Creiensis.     Switzerland,    Austria,    and    Car- 
niola.    Peren. 

10.  Annua.     Candia.      Ann. 

11.  Cliinensh. 

\  523.  BuPLEUKUM.  Involucra  umbellulse"  majora, 
5-phylla.  Petala  involuta.  pructus  subrolundus, 
comprcssus,  striatus. 

1.  Kutundifolium.     Engl,  and  S.  of  Eur.     .4nn. 

2.  Stellatum.     Mountains  of  Switzerland.     Ann. 

3.  Pctreum. 

4.  Graminifolium.     Mountains   of   France,   Italy, 
Cprint.na.     Peren. 

5.  Angulosum.     Pyrenees  and  the  Vallais.     Per. 

6.  Pyrnaicum.     Pyrenees.     Ann. 


8. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 

*26. 


Longifollum.      Germany,   Thuringia,    Mount 

Jura  in  Switzerland.     Peren. 

Falcaium.    Germany, Misnia,  and  the  Vallais. 

Peren. 

CaricifolUnn.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny  and  the 

Vallais.     Peren. 

Odontiten.     Italy  and  the  Vallais.     Ann. 

Seinicom/iositujn.  Spain  and  Moiitpellier.  Ann. 

Ranunculoidea.     Switzerl.  and  Pyrenees.  Per. 

Rigidum.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

Tenuissimi/w.  Engl.  Germ.  Fran.   Italy.  Ani} 

15.  Balden.ic.  Croatia,  Carniola,  Mt.  Baldo.   Per. 

16.  Gerardi.      France,   Italy,   the    Palatinate,   and 
Austria.     Ann. 

17.  Juneeum.  France,  Italy,  Switzerl.  Germ.  Ann. 

18.  JVudum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Arborescens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Prulicosuin.  S.  of  France,  and  the  East.     S/ir. 
Coriaceum,  or  Gibraltaricum.   Spain  near  (iib- 
raltar.      Shrub. 

Fruticescens.     Hills  of  Spain.     Shrub. 
Spinosum.     Spain.      Shrub. 
Difforme.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

•P.xaltatum.     Crimea.     (Bieberstein.) 
Procumbens.     Near  Tunis.  >  Desfont. 

*27.  Plantagineum.  Atlas  near  Bongie.  5  Fl.  Ail. 
*28.   Caneseejis.     Near  Mogadore.     [Schousboe.) 
\  544.  SlUM.  Pructus  subovatus,  striatus.  Invotucrum 
polyphyllum.     Petala  cordata. 

1.  Filifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Latifolium.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Angustifolium.  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

JVodiJlorum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Refietis.  England,  Bohemia,  and  banks  of  the 
Danube.     Peren. 

6.  Sisarum.     China.     Peren. 

7.  Rigidius.     Virginia. 

8.  Jafionicum.    Japan. 

9.  Fakaria.  Flanders,  Carniola,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Bohemia,  Alsace,  France, 
and  in  the  East.     Perm. 

10.  Grandtflorum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Paniculatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Patulum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Gracum.     Greece. 
Decumben.^.     Japan. 
Siculum.     Sicily.      Peren. 
Asfierum.      17.   His/iidum.      18.    Villoswn. 

Sp.  16 — 18  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•19.  Lineare.  Wet  parts  of  Canada.  (Michaux.) 
*20.    Verticillatum.    England.     (The    Sison  verticil- 
latum  of  Smith.) 
J  534.  Sei.inum.    /Vijfnw  ovali-oblongus,  comprcsso- 
planus,  in    medio   striatus.     Involucruin   reflexum. 
Petala  cordata,   sequalia. 

1.   Sylvcstre.     France  and  Germany.     Peren. 
Palustre.     Marshes  of  England    and  north  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

Austriacum.    Mountains  of  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France.     Peren. 
Sibiricum.     Siberia.     Bien. 
Carvifolia.      Germany,    Switzerland,    Siberia, 
and  Austria.     Peren. 
6.  Chabrai.    In  the   groves  of  Germany,  France, 

and  Italy.     Peren. 
t.  Seguieri.     Italy  and  Carniola.     Peren. 
8.  Monnieri.     South  of  France.     Ann. 


4. 
5. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


2. 


4. 
5. 
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9.  Decijiiena.    Shrub. 

•10.  Lineare.     Denmark. 

•H.  Appianuni.     Mountains  of  Carrara. 

»12.  Canadcnse.     Mouth  of  the  R.  St  Lawrence. 

•13.   Oreoselinum.     Hills  of  Auvergne. 

*14.   Cervaria.     Austria. 
547.  CuMiNUM.      J-'ructus   ovatus,    striatus.       Umbel- 

litla  4:  Invotucra  4-fida. 

1.   Cyminum.     Egypt,  Ethiopia.     Ann. 
539.    Ferula.      Fructus    ovalis,    compresso-planus, 

striis  utrinque  3. 

1.  Communis.  South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Sibirica.    Between   the  VVolga  and  Jaik  in  Si- 
beria.    Peren. 

3.  Glauca.     Sicily  and  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Rablensis.     Carinthia.     Peren. 

5.  Tingitana.     Spain  and  Barbary.     Blen. 

6.  Perutago.     Sicily. 

7.  Orientalis.     In  the  East. 

8.  Mcoides.     In  the  East. 

9.  A'adiflora.  South  of  Europe  and  Islria.  Peren. 

10.  Canadensis.     Virginia.     Peren. 

11.  Assa-fetida.     Persia.     Peren. 

12.  Pcrsica.     Persia.     Peren. 

*13.   Sulcata.     Hills  of  Algiers.    Peren.    [Desfont.) 
:}537.  Crithmum.     /■'nicrui  ovalis,  compressus.  Plos- 
culi  aequales. 

\.  Muritiinum.    Shores  of  Engl,  and  Eur.    Shrub. 
2.  iMtifolium.     Teneriffe.     Bien. 
*3.   Canaricnse.     Near  Teneriffe.     {Cavanilles.) 
545.  BuBON.     Pructus  ovatus,  striatus,  villosus. 

1.  Macedonicum.  Macedonia  and  Morocco.  Bien. 

2.  Galbanum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

3.  Levigatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

4.  Gummiferum.     Ethiopia.      Shrub. 

5.  Rigidius.     Sicily.      Shrub. 

*6.   Turtuosum.  Tunis  near  Kerwan.    Shr.    [Desf.') 
538.  Cachrys.      Pructus    subovalus,   angulalus,    su- 
beroso-corticatus. 

1.   Odontalgica.     Muddy   and   barren  parts  in  Si- 
beria between  tlie  VVolga  and  Jaik.     Peren. 
2>   Libanotis.     Sicily.     Peren. 

3.  Moris 07ii,  or  Levigat a.  Spain,  south  of  France, 
and  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Sicula,     Sicily  and  Spain.     Peren. 

5.  Taurica.     Taurida  and  in  Siberia. 

6.  Cretica.     Candia.     Peren. 

7.  Punacis/oliii.     New   Castile,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Barbary.     Peren. 

*8.   Humilis.     Near  Cape  Spartel.     (^Schousb.) 
*9.   Microcar/ius.    Between  Kuba  and  Schaniachia. 
(Bibcrstein.) 
*10.    Cris/ui.     (^Pcrsoou.) 
t  51-2.  LiGUSTicuM.      Pructus    oblongus,    5-sulcatus 
utriiKjue.   Corotlcs  sequales.  Pctalis  involulis  integris. 

1.  l.evisticum.     Mountains  of  Liguria.     Peren. 

2.  Sco/icum.     Shores  of  Britain,  Sweden,  Canada, 
and  Denmark.     Peren. 

3.  Ai/ui/egifolium.     At  Turin.     Peren. 

4.  JK'udifloruni.     Mountains   of  France  and  Italy. 
Given    by  Persoon   under   Smyrnium.     Peren. 

5.  Peloponense.     Greece, Carniola,  and  the  Rhse- 
tian  Alps.     Peren. 

6.  Auetriacum.     Italy,  France,   Austria,  and  Sile- 
sian  mountains.      Pereti. 

7.  Cornubiense.     Cornwall  in  England.     Peren. 

8.  Pyrenxum.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

9.  Candicans.     Peren. 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

»9. 


10.  Percgrinutn.     Portugal.     Bien. 

11.  Balearicum.   Balearcs  islands  and  Rome.   Bien. 

12.  Gingidium.     Mountains  of  New  Zealand. 

13.  Longifolium.     Siberia.     Peren. 

*14.   Cicul afolium.     Woods  of  Dauphiuy.    {ViUurs.) 
*15.  Actece/olium.     Banks    of  tlie~] 

river  St  Lawrence.  I    See  Michaux, 

*16.  Bariinode.   Upper  Carolina.     )>        PI.  Bor. 
•17.  Pusilluin.  Dry  pts.  of  Carolina.  Anier. 

*I8?  Bulhosum     Near  Knoxviile. 
I  543.  Angelica.     Pructus   subrotundus,   angulatus, 
solidus,   stylis    reflexis.      CoroLla    aequales :    pctalis 
incurvis. 

1.  Archangclica.  Engl.  Lapland,  Austria.  Bien. 

2.  Sylvesti-is.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

3.  Razoidii.     The   Pyrenees.     Peren. 

4.  Verticillaris.     Italy.     Peren. 

5.  Atrojiurpurca.     Canada.    Peren. 

6.  Lucida.     Canada.     Bien. 

*7,   Tri(juinata.     Canada.     i^Michaux.') 
\  545.    SisoN.     Pructus  ovatus,    striatus.      Involucra 
sub  4-phylla. 

1.  Amomum.     England  and  Carniola.     Bien. 

2.  Segetum.     England  and  in  Switzerland.   Bien. 

3.  Canadense.     North  America.     Peren. 
Ammi.     Portugal,  Apulia,  and  Egypt.     Ann. 
Inundatum.     Wet  parts  of  Europe.    Ann. 
VcrticiUatum.       Scotland,     England,      Wales, 

France,  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

Salsuni.     Siberia.     Peren. 

Crinilum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

Trifoliatum  Upper  Canada.  ?  Mich.  PI. 
»10.  yi/u;-.g-i>iu/;;w.  Wet  pts.ofCanada.5  Amcr.  \68. 
•11.   Sylvaticum.    Shady  pis.  of  Portugal.   {Brolero.) 

2.    11  ilh /lartiul  Invotucra  ;  none  universal. 

^551.  iExHUSA.  Involucella  dimidiata,  3-phylla,  pen- 
dula.     Pructus  striatus. 

1.  Cyna/uum.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

2.  Bunius.     Pyrenees.     Bien.    Given  by  Persoon 
under  the  new  genus  Meum. 

3.  Meum.  Mis.  of  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerl.  Austria. 

4.  Fatua.     Given  by  Persoon  under  the  new  ge- 
nus Meum.     Peren. 

\  552.  Coriandkum.  Cor.  radiata.  Pet.  inflexo-emar- 
giiiata.  Involucr.  univers.  1-phyllum.  Involucella 
dimidiata.     Pructus  sphaericus. 

1.  Sativum.     S.  of  England  and  Italy.     Ann. 

2.  Tes'iculatum.     Fields  in  the  S.  of  Eur.     Ann. 
^553.   ScANDix.      Cor.   radiata.      Pructus    subulatus. 

Petala  emarginata.     Ploseuli  disci  sspius  masculi. 

1.  Odoraia.     Mts.  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
Bavaria,  Au.siria,  and  Swiiztrland.     Peren. 

2.  Pcclen  Veneris.    Engl,  and  S.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

3.  Chil(nsi.<i.     Chili. 

4.  Ci-refolium.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

5.  Anthriscus.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

6.  Australis.     S.  of  France,  Italy,  Candia.     Ann. 

7.  .Vodosa.     Sicily.     Ann. 

S.  Tric/ws/ierma.     Egypt.     Ann. 

9.  In/esia.     Ami. 

10.  Grandiflora.     In  the  East. 

11.  Procunibens.    Virginia. 

*i2.  Pinnalijida.     Persia  between  Amuda  and  The- 

ruiig.     {^I'cnten^ 
See  the  new  genus  Asthriscus,  and  the  following 
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\  554.  Chaerophyllum.  Involuc.  reflexum,  con- 
cavum.  Pelala  inflexo-cordata.  Fructus  oblongus 
Ixvis. 

1.  Sylvestre.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Per. 

2.  Bulbosum.     Germany,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 
and  Norway.     Bien. 

3.  Arisiatum.     Japan. 

4.  Temulcntum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bicn. 

5.  Cafiense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Scabru7n.     Near  Jcddo  in  Japan. 

7.  Hirsiuum,  or  Palitslrc.     Mountains   of  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Austria,  Silesia.     Percn. 

8.  Aromaticum.    Lusalia,  Misnia,  Austria,  and  Si- 
lesia.    Peren. 

9.  Coloratum.     Ulyria. 

10.  Aureum.     Germany  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

11.  Arborescens.     Virginia.     Shrub. 
•12.    Vcrticillatum.     Europe.     i^Ptrsoon.) 

•13.  Glaberrimum.  Atlas  near  Tlcmsen.  {^Dcsfont.') 
•14.  Claytoni.  Alleghany  mountains.  {^Micliaux.^ 
Persoon  ranks  under  this  genus  Sp.  4,  11,  of  Scan- 
Dix,  and  Sp.  3  of  Sison. 
J  549.  Phellandrium.  /"/osf!</i  disci  minores.  Fruc- 
tus ovatus,  laevis  ;    coronatus  perianthio  et  pistillo. 

1.  Aqualicum.    Ditches  of  Eni;l.  and  Eur.     Bicn. 

2.  Mutellina.       Switzerland,    Carniola,    Austria, 
and  Siberia.     Peren. 

J  555.  Imperatoria.  i^ruf m«  subrotundus,  compres- 
sus,  medio  giljbus,  margine  cinctus.  Pctala  inflexo- 
emarginata. 

1.  Ostruthium.     West  of  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  France.     Peren. 
\SS6.  Seseli.       UtnbeUx  globosse.     Involucr.  foliolo 
uno  alterove.     i'Vum/*  ovatus,  striatus. 

1.  Silifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Pini/iinclloides.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Alotitanum.     Hills  of  France  and  Italy.  Peren. 

4.  Striatum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Glaucum.  France,  Austr.  and  Carniola.  Percn. 

6.  Arisiatum.     Pyrenees.     Bien. 

7.  Annuum.     Hungary,  France,  and  Germ.  Ann- 

8.  ChxrafihyllMes.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Ammoidea.     Portugal  and  Italy. 

10.  Toriuusum.     South  of  Europe.     Bien. 

11.  Turbil/i.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

12.  Hififwmarathrum.     Austria,  Carniola,  and  Ger- 
man)'.    Peren. 

13.  Pyre7ieum,     Pyrenees. 

14.  Saxifra^inn.  At  Geneva  and  Germany.  Peren. 

15.  F.latnm.     France  and  Austria.     Peren. 
*16.  Leucospermum.     At  Buda  in  Hungary. 

I  550.  CicUTA.     Fructus  subovatus,  sulcatus. 

1.  Virosa.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

2.  Bulbifera.     Virginia  and  Canada. 

3.  Maculata.     Watery  parts  of  Virginia.    Peren. 

3.    With  no  involucrum-,  neither   universal   nor  fiartial. 

^559.  Smyrnium.  Fructus  oblongus,  striatus.  Pet. 
acuminata,  carinata. 

1.  PerfoUatum.     Italy  and  Candia.     Bien. 

2.  JEgytitiacum.     E:^ypt. 

3.  Lateralc.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Oiusatrum.  Britain,  Wales,  Fran.  Spain.  Bien. 

5.  A/iiifo/ium.     Candia. 

6.  Aureum.     North  America.     Peren. 

7.  Intrgr-rrimum.     Virijinia.     Peren. 

*8.  Atro/iurjiureum.     North  America.    {Lamarck.) 


*9.  Cordatum.     Woods  of  Carolina.     {Michaux.') 
t  561.    Carum.      Fructus     ovato-oblongus,     striatus. 
Involucrum    l-phyllum.     Petala    carinata,  inflexo- 
emarginata. 

1.  Carvi.     England  and  N.  of  Europe.     Bien. 

2.  Simfitex.     Siueria. 

557.  Thapsia.    i'VurtJt*  oblongus,  membrana  cinctus. 

1.  Vill'jsa.     Spain,  Portugal,  France.    Peren. 

2.  Fetida.     Spain.     Peren. 

3.  Ascle/ifum.     Italy,  and  in  the  East.     Peren. 

4.  (rarganica.    Barbary  and  Mt.  Gargano.  Peren. 

5.  Tri/oiiata.     Virginia. 

•6?  Pill'  gama.     Near  Bone.     {Desfont.") 
\  558.  Pastinaca.      Fructus    ellipticus,    compresso- 
planus.     Pitala  involuta,  Integra. 

1.  Lucida.     South  of  Europe,  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Ivica.      Percn.  Bien 

2.  Saliva.     Europe,  in    pastures    and   rubbishy 
parts.      Bien. 

3.  Ojiopanax      Italy  and  Sicily.     Peren. 
•4.   Dissecta.     In  the   East       [Vcntenat^ 

\  56U.  Anethum.-    Fructus    subovatus,    compressus 
Btriatus.     Petala  involuta,  Integra. 

1.  Graveolens      Corn  fields  of  Spain,  Portugalf 
and  about  Astracan.     Ann. 

2.  Segetum.     Portugal.     Ann. 

3.  Femculum.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

\  564.  iEoopoDiuM.    Fructus  ovato-oblongus  striatus. 
1.  Podagraria.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 
\  563.  ApiuM.      Fructus  ovatus,   striatus.     Involucr. 
l-phyllum.     Petala  sequalia. 

1.  Pctroselinum.     Sardinia  near   springs.     Bien. 

2.  Graveolens.     England   and   wet  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Bien. 

i  562.    Pimpinella.     Fructus    ovato-oblongus.     Pe- 
tala itiff  ra.     Stig.  subglobosa. 

1.  Saxifraga.     England   and   other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.     Peren. 

2.  Mgra.     Dry  parts  of  Germany.     Peren. 

3.  Alagna.     England  and  S.  of  Europe.     Peren. 

4.  Dissecta.     Germany  and  Sweden.     Peren. 

5.  Glauca.     Spain  and  Italy. 

6.  Cafiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Peregrina.     Barren  pastures  of  Italy.     Peren. 

8.  Anisum.      Egypt.     Ann. 

9.  Dichotoma.     Spain. 

10.  Dioica.     England,  France,  Austria,  and  Swit- 
zerland.    Peren. 
*\\.  Lutea.     Atlas.      {Desfont.) 
•12.   Tragium.     Dauphiny.     {Villars.) 
•13.    Villosa.     Barbary.     {Schousb) 
* li.  Bubonoides.     Portugal.     {Brotero.)  • 


Order  III.    Trigtnia. 

Sect.  I.     Flowers  Sufierior. 

\  567.  Viburnum      Cat.  5-partitus,  superus.     Cor.  5- 
fida.     Bacca  1-b.perma. 

1.  Tinus.     Ponugal,  Spain,  Italy.     Shrub. 

2.  Tinoides.     South  America.      Shrub. 

3.  Villosum.     Mts.  in  tliL   S.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Scandens      Japan.     Shrub. 

5.  A^iidum.     Virginia.     Shrub 

6.  Prunifolium,    Virginia  and  Canada.     Shrub. 
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7.  DavuricuDi.     Dauria.     S/irub. 

8.  Dnilatum.     Virginia.      Shrub. 

9.  riicalum.     Japan.     Hhrub. 

10.  £rosu?>i.     Japan.      S/triib. 

11.  Lantana.      England,   south    of  Europe,   and 
North  America.     Slirub. 

12.  Tomentoiiim.     Woods  of  Japan.     Shrub. 

13.  Hiriuin.     Japan.     Shrub. 

14.  .4cerifoliuni.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

15.  Orienlale.      Shrub. 

16.  0/iulus.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Shr. 

17.  Dilacatum.     Japan.     Shrub. 

18.  Mucrrj/ihyllum.     Japan.      Shrub. 

19.  Cunfiidatum.     Japan.      Shrub.  k, 

20.  Lentago.     Canada.     Shrub. 

21.  Cassinoides.     North   America.     Shrub. 

22.  JVHidum.     North  America.     Shrub. 

23.  Lavigatum.  Paraguay,  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
*24.  Lucidum,     Spain. 

•25.  Rugosum      Canary  Isles. 

•26.  Lantanoidcs.     Rocky  woods  in  Canada.     Shr. 
{Michaux.) 
\  569.  Sambucus.   Cel.  5-partitus.     Cor.  5-fida.    £ac- 
ca  o-spcrma. 

1.  Ebulus.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Canadensis.     Canada.     Shrub. 

3.  J^'igra.     England,  Germ,  and  Japan.      Shrub. 

4.  Japonica.     Japan.       (Perhaps   of  another  ge- 
nus.)     Shrub. 

5.  Racemosa.     Mts.  in  the   S.  of  Europe.   Shrub. 
*6.  Pubescens.     Penns.  Canad.  and  Cai-ol.  i^Mkh.') 

565.  Semecarpus.  Cal.  inferus  quinquefidus.  Cor. 
5-petala.  ^'uj.  reniformis  receptaculo  magno  car- 
noso  depresso  inserta. 

1.  Anacardium.     Woody  mountains  of  the  East 
Indies.     Shrub. 
*2.  Latifolium.     East  Indies.     {I^amarck.') 

566.  Rhus.  Cal.  5-parlitus.  Pet.  5.  Bacca  1- 
sperma. 

1.  Coriaria.     South  of  Europe,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine.    Shrub. 

2.  Tyfihinum.     Virginia.      Shrub. 

3.  Javauicum.     China.     Shrub. 

4.  Glabrum.     North  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Jilcgans.     South  Carolina.     Shrub. 

6.  Vcrnix.     North  America,  Japan.     Shrub. 

7.  Succedancum      Japan.  Ciiina.     Shrub. 

8.  Semtalarurn.     Noar  Macao.      Shrub. 

9.  Co/iallinum.     North  America.      Shrub. 

10.  Jlutu/n.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

11.  Pauciflorum.     Cape   of  Good   Hope.     Shrub. 

12.  Alctofiium.     America.      Shrub. 

13.  DigUatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

14.  Cirrhiflorum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

15.  Tridentatum.     Cape  of  Good    Hope.     Shrub. 

16.  Padicans.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Shrub. 

17.  Toricodendron.     Virginia  and  Canada.  Shrub. 

18.  Ar'jDuiticum.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

19.  Suavcolens.     North    America.     Shrub. 

20.  Dentatum.  24.    Tomentosum. 

21.  Sinuatum.  25.    Vilhsum. 

22.  Cuneifolium.  26.  Pubescens. 

23.  Incisum.  27.    Vumnatc. 

Sp.  20 — 27  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

28.  Aiigustifolium.     Ethiopia,      Shrub. 

29.  Rosmarinifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shr. 

30.  Lxvigatum.     Cape  of  Ciood  Hope.     5/;)-u«. 
51.  Lucidum.     Cape  of  G.  H.  and  Mexico.     Shr. 
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32.  Codnus.  Lombardy,  Italy,  foot  of  the  Ap- 
pcnines,  Carniola,  Switzerland,  Siberia,  and 
Austria.     Shrub. 

33.  Atrum.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

•34.   Striatum.     Groves  of  Chinchao.    {Fl.  Peruv.) 
*35.  lAneatifijlium.     Isla  of  Culja.     (Ortega.) 
•36.  Pumilum.     Upper  drolinu.     {Michaux.) 
•37.  Alb.dum.    Near  Magadore.    Shrub.  {Schouab.) 
•38.   The:era.     Sicily  and   Barbary.      (Des/ont.) 
*39.   Oxyacanthoidea.     Africa.     (Pcr^oon.) 
•40.   Crat legiformc.    (Cavan.  ./:?««.   de  Scien.   .\'u!.) 
*41.   Glaucum.  *43.   JEquale. 

*42.    Undulatum.  *44.  Lanceum. 

Sp.  42 — 44  are  probably  from  the  Cape. 
568.  Cassine.   Ca/.  3-part.  /"t-;.  5.     Eacca  3-sperma. 
1.   Cafiensis.  2.   Coljtoon.  3.  Barbara. 

Sp.  1 — 3  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
4.  JMaurocenia.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 
*5.   Concava.     Africa.  "J  Lamarck, 

*6.  J.evigata.       Cape   of  G.   H.  5/jr.  [.£;;ci,c.    1. 
•7.   Oleifolia.       Cape    of   G.    H.    5Ar.Jp.  652. 
*8.  XyLocarfia.     Antilles,  Island   of  St    Thomas. 
Shrub.     {Ventenat^ 

574.  Reichelia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  campanu- 
lata  5-fida.  Cafia.  3-locul.  circumcissa  polybpei- 
nia.     Sli7i.  receptaculo  maximo  adhsereiuia. 

1.  Palustris.     Woods  and  banks  of   rivers,  Gui- 
ana.    Pcren. 
570.  Spathelia.   Cal.  5-phylIus.     Pet.  5.      Calls.  3- 
gona,  3-locularis.     Sem.  solitaria. 
1.   Sim/ilex.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 
t  571.  Staphylea.     Cal.  5  partilus.     Pet.  5.      Cajis. 
inflatse,  connatae.     A'uces  2,  globosae  cum  cicatrice. 

1.  OcciJentalis.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Pinnata.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 

3.  Trifolia.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

*4.   Hetcrophylla.  Groves  of  the  Andes.   [Fl.  Per) 
I  572.  Tamarix       Cat.  5-partitus.    Pet.   5.    Cafis.   1- 
locui.  5-vaivis.     -S";  m.  coma  insiructa. 

1.  Gallica.  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, about  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Barbary.  Shr. 

2.  Ariiculata.     East  Indies  and  .'Arabia.      Shrub. 

3.  Sougarica.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

4.  Gerinanica.  Germany,  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  Asia,  mountains  of  Caucasus,  Duaria, 
and  about  the  Caspian  Sea.     Peren. 

*5.  Africana.     Coasts  of  Algiers.  Shr.  {De.ifo>i!.) 
581.  DRvrsis.     Cal.  5-dcntatus.     Pet   5.     Ca/is.  cir- 
cumcissa, monosperma 

1.   Sjiitiosa.     Barbary,  Italy,  Istria.     Bien. 
576.  TuRNERA.     Cat.  5-fidus  :  infundibulif.  exterior 
diphyllus.     Pet.  5,  calyci  inserta.     Stig.  mullifida. 
Calls.  I-locularis,  3-valvis. 

1.  Ulmifolia.  Jamaica,  warm  pts.  of  Amer.  Bien. 

2.  Pumilea.     Sandy  dry  fields  of  Jamaica.     .'Jnn. 

3.  Ru/iestris.     Wet  parts  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Sidoidcs.     Brasil.      Shrub. 

5.  Frutescens.  Fissures  of  rocks  of  Guiana.  Shr. 

6.  Rugosa.     Guiana  and  Cnycn;ic.     .■Inn. 

7.  Cistoides.  S.  America,  Jainaica,  Surinam.  .i?i;;. 

8.  Racemosa.     .Inn. 

9.  Gujanensis.     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Ann. 

575.  Salmasia.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  5-petala.  Siyl. 
0.     Ca/is.  3-locul.  3-valv.  polyspcrma. 

1.  Racemosa.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
583.  Sarothra.       Cal.    5-partitus.       Cor.     5-petala. 
Cafis.  I-locularis,  3-valvis,  colorata. 

1.  Gentianoidcs.  Virginia  and  Ptnnsvlvania.  .'l-ir. 
X 
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580.  Alsine.    Cul.  j-phylliis.    Pet.  5.  aequalia.    Ca/is. 
1-locularis,  3-valvis. 

1.  Media.     Cultivated  parts  of  Europe,     ^nn. 

2.  Segttalis.     About  Paris,     jin/i. 

3.  Mucronata.     Switzerland  and  France,     jinn. 
*4.  Prostrata.     Egypt- 

*5.   Viscosa.     Lcipsic  and  Silesia.     [S/uin.  3.) 
Sp.  Lisa  Stellaria ;  and  Persoon  ranks  Sp.  2,  3,5, 
under  tlic  subgenus  Segetell.\,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  iliis  genus  should  be  divided,  or  rather  sup- 
pressed. 

577.  Telethium.     Ca!.   5-phyllus.     Pc(.  5.  recepta- 
culo  insena.     Ca/is.  1-locularis,  3-valvis. 

1.  Im/icrafi.     Provence  and  Switzerland.     Per. 
2.  0/:/iosi/i/oliiim,     Barbary. 

578.  CoiiRiGioLA.     CaL  5-phyllU3.     PcC.  5.     Sem.  1, 
triquetrum. 

1.  LittoraHs.     England,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Switzerland.     .'Inn. 

2.  Caficiisis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     .4nn. 

*3.    Telefihiifolia.     Near  Bonlou  in  France.  Per. 
584.  PoRTULACARlA.        Ccil.     2-phyllus.       Petala  5. 
Sem.  1.  alato-triquetruni. 
1.  Afra.     Africa.     ^Iiruh. 

579.  Pharxaceum.     CaL  5-phylIus.      Cor.  0.      Cajis. 
3-locularis,  polysperraa. 

1.  Cerviana.       Rostok,   Russia,  Spain,   Guinea, 
Asia.     .4nn. 

2.  Linneare.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Teretifoiium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

4.  Microjihijllum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Marginatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Mollugo.     East  Indies,     jinn. 

7.  Glomcrafiun.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

8.  Serpyllifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Ann. 

9.  Quadrangulare.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shr. 

10.  Jncanum.     Africa.     Shrub. 

11.  Athens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

12.  Dichotomum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
15.  Distichum.     East  Indies. 

14.   Cordifotium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*15.   Sficrguloides.     India.     (Encijc.  Bot.^ 

*16.  BellidifoUum.     Jamaica  and  Guiana. 

573.  Xylophylla.     CaL   5-part.    coloratus.     Cor.  0. 

Stig.  lacera.    Cafis.  3-locul.    Se7n.  gemina. 

1.  Longifolia,  ov  Ceramica.     E.Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Latifolia.  Amer.  Surinam,  and  Jamaica.   Shr. 

3.  Arbuscula,  or  S/ieciosa.     Jam.     [PiL  3.)     Shr. 

4.  Palcata.     Bahama    islands,    Porto    Rico,   and 
the  island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 

5.  Angustifolia.     Jamaica.     {PiL  3.)     Shrub. 
5.  Montana.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

7.  Ramiflora.     Siberia.     Shrub. 
*8.  Linearis.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Persoon  ranks  this  genus  as  a  subgenus  to  Phyt- 
lanthus,  under   the    class   Monoecia   and  order 
Monadeljthia. 
582.  Basella.      CaL  0.      Cor.   7-fida,  laciniis  2-op- 
positis  latioribus,  tandem  baccata.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Rubra.     India.     Bien.  Ann. 

2.  Alba.     Cliina,  Amboyna.     Bien. 

3.  Lucida.     India.     Ann. 

4.  Cordifolia.     East  Indies. 

5.  Vesicaria.     Peru.     Ann. 

Order  IV.    Tetragynia. 
j585,  Parnassia.      CaL    5-partitus.      Pet.  5.     ■^ec- 


taria  5,  cordata  ciliata  aplcibus   globosis.      Cajis. 
4-valvis. 

I.  Palustris.     Bogs  of  England  and  Eur.    Peren. 
*2.   Caroliniana.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina.     Peren. 

(^Michaux.) 
*3.  Asarifoiia.     N.  America.     Peren. 
586.  EvoLvuLus.     CaL  5-phyllus.    Cor.  5-fida,  rotata. 
Cafis.  4-locul.     Sem.  solitaiia. 

1.  Munmularius.     Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.    Ann. 

2.  Gangecicus.     India. 

3.  Amarginatus.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

4.  Alsinoides.     Malabar,  Ceylon,  N.  Holl.     ^Jnn. 

5.  Hirnutu-s.     East  Indies,     .inn. 

6.  Lini^olius,    Jamaica,  New  Holland.     Ann. 

7.  Sericeus.     Dry  parts  of  Jamaica. 

*8.  Decumbens.     N.   Holland.     {Bronvn,   p.   489.) 
*9.    yuiocus.  Peru  and  N.  Holl.    Per.  [Brown  and 
Fl.  Per.) 
*10.  Argenteus.     New  Holland.     {Brown.) 
*ll.  Ineanus.     Peru.     Shrub      (PL  Per.) 
See   Plor.   Peruv.  iii.  p.  30,  and  the  genus  Clado- 
styles.     This  genus  is    ranked  by  Persoon    un- 
der the  order  Z)/^y7i/a.     The  styles  are  only   two 
in  number,  but  deeply  cleft. 


Order  V.     Pentagynia. 


Sect.  I.     Flowers   Sufierior. 

587.  Aralia.  Involuer.  umbellulas.  CaL  5-dentatUS, 
superus.      Cor.  5-petala.     Bacea  5-aperma. 

1.  Arborea.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Ca/utata.     Antilles,  Jamaica,  Sec.     Shrub. 

3.  Cordata.     Japan.     Peren. 

4.  Jajionica.     Japan.      Shrub. 

5.  Pentafihylla.     Japan.     Shrub. 

6.  Scioda/ihyllum.     Blue  Mts.  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

7.  S/iinosa.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

8.  Chinensis.     China.     Shrub. 

9.  Raeemosa.     Canada.     Peren. 

10.  A'udicaulis.     Virginia  and  Java.     Peren. 
*\\.  His/iida.      From    Quebec    to  Hudson's    Bay. 

Shrub.     {Michaux.) 
*12.   Humitis.     New  Spain.     {Cavanilles.) 

588.  Glossopetalum.  CaL  semi-inferus,  5-dentat. 
Cor.  5-petaIa,  petalis  ligula  adnata  instructis.  BaccR 
5-sperma. 

1.  Glabrum.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Tomentosum.     Guiana.     Shrub, 


594. 


Sect. 

II. 

Flowers 

Inferior. 

.  Crassula. 

CaL 

5-phyllus. 

Pet.  5.     Sijuamx  5 

ectariferae  ad  basin 

germinis. 

Cafis.  5. 

1.    Coccinea. 

12. 

Fruticulosa, 

2.    Cymosa. 

13. 

Ramosa. 

3.  Flava. 

14. 

Mollis. 

4.  Pubescent. 

15. 

Tctragona. 

5.  Pruinosa. 

16. 

Muricata. 

6.   Scabra. 

17. 

Imbricata. 

7.   Corallina. 

18. 

Obvallata. 

8.    Vestita. 

19. 

Cultrata. 

9.  Argentea. 

20. 

Oblifjua. 

10.  Perfoliata. 

21. 

S/iathulata. 

11.  Perforata. 

32. 

Punctata. 
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23.  Marginalis.  26.  Arborcscena. 

24.  Cordata.  27.  Kufiestris. 

25.  Lactea. 

Species  1 — 27  shrubby,  except  species  l,peren.; 
and  all  from  the  Cape,  but  species  1,  10,  15,  19, 
from  Ethiopia. 


39.  Columnaris. 

40.  Htniisjihanca. 
42.  Ator/ides.  Bien. 

42.  Ca/iitetta.    Bicn. 

43.  Cotyledonis. 

44.  Barbata. 

45.  Ciliata.     Peren. 

46.  TlnjrsiJlQra. 

47.  S/iicata. 

48.  Subulata.     Ann. 


28.  Pinnata.  China. 

29.  S/iinrjsa.    Siberia.       40.  Hemisfiharica.      Ann. 

30.  Retroflexa.    Ann. 

31.  Lintolata.     Bien. 

32.  Centauroidea.  Ann. 

33.  Dichotoma.     Ann. 

34.  Glomurala.    Ann. 

35.  Pulchdla.     Ann. 

36.  Strigosa. 

37.  Muscosa.  Ann. 

38.  Pyramidalis.    Per. 

Species  50 — iS  from  the  Cape,  except  36,  37,  45, 
from  Ethiopia. 

49.  Altcrnifolia.      Ethiopia. 

50.  Rubens.     South  of  Europe.     An7i, 

51.  Cesfiitosa.     Spain.     Ann. 

52.  Minima.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

53.  Moschata.     Terra  del   Fuego. 

54.  Verticillaris.     South  of  Europe.     Ami. 


55.  Exjyansa.  Ami. 

56.  Denlata,    Ann. 

57.  Afudicaulis.  Per. 

58.  Tecla. 

59.  Celfihalofihora. 

60.  Montana. 

61.  Turrit  a.      Ann. 

62.  Al/iestris. 

63.  Marginata. 

64.  Tomentosa. 

65.  Crenulata. 


66.  Deltoidea. 

67.  Orbicularis. 

68.  S/iarsa. 

69.  Diffusa.     Ami. 

70.  Prontrata. 

71.  Pellucida. 
*72.   Odoratissinia. 
»73.  Falcata 

*74.  Portulacacea. 
*75.  Pcrjilata. 
■•76.  Acutifolia. 


Species  55 — 76  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
593.  GisEKiA.      Co/.  3-phyllus.      Cor.  0.      C'o/is.  5,  ap- 

proximaiae,  subroiundx,  1-spermje. 
1.  Phamacioides.     East  Indies,     -■f/zn. 
+  590.  LiNUM.     Ca/.  5-phyllus.     /"c;.  5.     Ca/i«.  5-val- 

vis,  lO-locularis.     &7«.   solitaria. 

1.  Usitatissimum.     England  and  south  of  Europe. 

2.  Pcrcnne.     England  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

3.  Viscoaum.     At  Augsburg  and  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Hirsutum.     Austria  and  Tartary.     Peren. 

5.  Aijuitinum.     Mountains  of  Chili.     Peren. 

6.  J\fir4o?;f«se.  Provence, Switzerland,  and  Mont- 
pellicr. 

7.  Rejiexum.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

8.  Tenuifolium.     France,   Switzerland,   and  Ger- 
many.    Peren. 

9.  Selaginoides.     Brasil  at  Monte  Video.     Sliriib. 

10.  Prostratum.     Peru. 

11.  Galticum.     Montpellier.     Ann. 

12.  Maritimum.     Austria  at  the    warm  springs  at 
Baden,  Montpellier,  and  the  East.     Peren. 

13.  Aljiinum.     Austrian  Alps.     Peren. 

14.  Austriacum.     Lower   Austria   and    the  Palati- 
nate.    Bien. 

14.  Virginianum.     Virginia  aud  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Flavian.     Austria.     Peren. 

17.  Monofietalum.     Woods  of  Russia  beyond  Oc- 
ca. 

18.  Strictum.     Montpellier,  Spain,   Sicily.     Bien. 


19.  Monogynuni.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

20.  Suffruticosum.     Valentia.     Shrub. 

21.  Arboreum.     Candia  and  Italy.     Shrub. 

22.  Cani/ianulatum.  Mountains  in  Provence,  Mont- 
pellier, and  in  Russia. 

23.  Africanum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

24.  j£thiri^iicum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

25.  X'jdifiriruni.     Clayey  meadows  of  Italy. 

26.  Catharticum.     Engl,  and  N.  of  Europe.     Ann. 

27.  Radiola.     Inundated  parts   of  Europe.     Ann. 

28.  Quadrifolium.     Ethiopia. 

29.  Verticillatum.     Italy. 

*30.    Trigynum.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

*31.  Hyfiericifolium.     Mount  Caucasus.     Peren. 

*32.  Angustifolium.     England.     Peren. 

•33.   Grandikorum.  Near  Mascar.  -Vr.         t^     r     . 

•<-.!    /^         I  /■  nr            .  1      ISee     Uesiont, 

'sii.  Corymbi/erum.  Mount    Atlas. r  „,           j,,      ' 

^  ,,,   •  \.Flor.      Atlanc. 

near  Majane.  C.        __„ 

•35.    Tenue.    Hills  of  Algiers.    An^' ^ 

•36.   Virgatiun.  Near  Haha  in  Morocco.   {Schouab.) 

•37.   Salsaloides.     Spain. 

•38.  Striatum.     America. 

•39.   Setaceum.     Portugal.     (Broeero.) 
591.  Aldrovanda.      Cal.    5-partitus.     Pet.  5.     Ca/ia. 

5-valvis,  1-locularis,  10-sperma. 

1.    Vesiculo.'ia.     Italy,  and  marshy  parts  of  India. 
\  592.  Drosera.       Cal.    5-fidus.     Pet.    5.       Cafia.    1- 

locularis :    apice   5-valvis.     Sem.    plurima.     [Styli. 

etiam  6.     Fol.   piiis  glandulosus  obsita.     Peraoon.) 

1.  Acaulis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Rotundifotia.    Bogs  of  England,  Europe,  and 
America.     Ann. 

3.  Cuneifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Burmanni.     Ceylon  and  Cocbinchina. 

5.  Longifolia.      Bogs   of  England    and    Europe. 
A7in. 

6.  Cu/iensia.     Ethiopia. 

7.  I^iLiitanica.     Portugal. 

8.  Cistijlora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Peltata.     New  Holland. 
10.  Indica.     India. 

*\\.  Anglica.     Engl.     Peren.     {Smxth,  Fl.  Brit.) 

*\2'.  Pedala.     New  Holland.      {Persocn.) 

Ranked  under  the  order  Hexagvnia  by  Dr  Smith. 

595.  Mahernia.  Cal.  5-dentaius.  Pet  5.  JVectaria 
5  basi  connata,  obcordata,  filamcntis  supposita.  Ca/is. 
5-locularis. 

1.  J-'erticillata.  6.   Glabrata. 

2.  Pinnata.  7.   Hetero/ihylla. 

3.  Pulchella.  8.  Bieerrata. 

4.  Diffu.m.  *9.   Odorata. 

5.  Ineisa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
Persoon  ranks  this  genus  under  MonadelphIa  Pen- 
tandria. 

596.  CoMMERsoNiA.  Cu/.  monophvllus,  coroUifer. 
Pee.  5.  jVect.  5-partilum.  Ca/is.  5-locuIaris  echi- 
nata. 

I.  Kchinata.     Society  Islands.     Shrub. 
\  497.  SlBBAi-DlA.       Cal.    10-fidus.     Petala   5,  calyci 
inserta.     -Sn/ft  latere  gcrmin is.     Sem.  5. 

1.  Procnmbens.     Scotland,  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
and  Siberia.     Peren. 

2.  F.recta.     Siberia. 

3.  .Utaica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

"4.  Parvijiora.  Cappadocia.  (Willd.  A.  Soc.  Ber\ 
X  2 
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^589.  Statice.     Ccl.     1-phylkis,    iiitc^-er,    plicaius, 
scariosus.     Pet.  5.     Sun.  1,  superum. 

1.  jirmeria.     England,  Europe,  and  North  Ame- 
rica.    Peren. 

2.  JunitjeriJ'cHa,    or    Cas/iitosa.      Sea   shores    of 
Spain  and  Portugal.     Pcren. 

3.  Atiiacca.     Mountains   of  Spain  and   Morocco. 
Peren. 

4.  Ce/iAalolex.    Ajgarva.    Ptren. 

5.  Gramimfolia.     Peren. 

6.  Limon'nim.     Coasts  of  England,  Europe,  and 
Virginia.     I'enn. 

7.  G?ncliiii.     Siberia,  from   the   Jaik  to   the    An- 
gara.     Peren. 

8.  Sco/mria.     Siberia.     Peren. 

9.  Lati/olia.     Siberia,    at  the     river  Don,   near 
Asoph,  also  in  the  Crimea.     Peren. 

10.  Oleefolia.     Italy  and  Spain. 

11.  Ineana.     Arabia  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

12.  AurieulxfoUa.     Coast  of  Barbary.     Peren. 

13.  Cordata.     Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     Per. 

14.  Scabra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
is.   7'ctragona.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Reticulata.  Malta,  Spain,  and  Siberia.     Pcren. 

17.  Echioides.     Montpellicr.     Bien. 

18.  S/ieciosa.     Tartary.     Bien. 

19.  Tartarka.     Tartary.     Bien. 

20.  Echinus.     Greece  and  deserts  of  Media. 

21.  Ftexuosa.     Siberia.     Pcren. 

22.  Purpurata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 

23.  Longifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

24.  A/inula.     At  the   Mediterranean.     Shrifh. 

25.  Pectinata.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 

26.  Suffruticosa.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

27.  Mono/ietala.     Sicily.     Shrub. 

28.  Axillariti.     Arabia  Feli.\.     Shrub, 


29.  Cylindrifulia.    Arabia  and  N.  of  Africa.      Slir. 

30.  Linifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
o\.  Aurea.     Mts.  and  fields  of  Dauria.     Shrub. 

32.  Ferulacea.     Barbary,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

33.  Pruinosa.     Palestine. 

34.  Sinuata.    Sicily,  Palestine,  and  Africa.    Pcren. 

35.  Lobata.     Africa. 

36.  S/iicata.     Persia. 

37.  Mucronata.     Barbary.     Peren. 
*38.  Arcnaria.     Near  Fountainbleau. 
*39.  Lusitanica.     Barbary  and  Portugal. 

*40.  Fasciculata.  Coasts  of  Portugal,  (fentenat.) 
•41.   Globularisfolia.     Near  Rone.     {^Dcufont.) 
*42.   Sfiathulata.     Near  Lacalle. 
•43.   Acerosa.     Galatia.     (WiUd.  .^".  A.  Ber?) 
*44.  JEgylitiaca.     Egypt. 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.   6 — 57,  and  41 — 44,  under  the 
subgenus  Eimonium, 


Decagynia. 

598.    ScHEFFLERA.      Cal.   5-dent.    superus.     Pet.   5. 
Cafis.  8-10  locularis,  loculis  monospermis. 
1 ,  Digitata.     New  Zealand. 


POLYGYNIA. 

\  599.  Myosurus.  Cal.  5-phyllus, basi  adnatus.  A'cct. 
5,  lingulata,  pctaliformia.     Scm.  numerosa. 

1.  Minimus.     England,   and  other   parts   of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann. 
600.  Zanthorhiza.     Cal.  0.     Pet.  5.     A'ect.  5  pedi- 
cellata.     Cajis.  5.  monospcrmae. 

I.  A/iii/olia.    New  Georgia  and  Carolina.    Shrub. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 

I.  EpACRis.  Cal.  coloratus,  multibi-acteatus :  brac- 
teis  coloratis.  Cor.  tubulosa  :  limbo  imberbi.  Stam. 
epipetala.  Anth.  supra  medium  peltatis.  Sc/uamuU 
hypogynse  5.  Ca/is.  placentis  columnae  central!  ad- 
natis.     {^Smith.     Eabil.    P.  Brown.) 

1.  Purjiurascens.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

2.  Obtusifolia.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

H.  Andersonia.  Cal.  corolatus,  bracteis  foliaceis 
2  pluribusve  imbricatus.  Cor.  longitudine  calycis  : 
lirabi  laciniis  basi  barbatis.  Stam.  hypogyna  :  An- 
theris  ii;fra  medium  affixis.  Squamule  hypogyna: 
5  nunc  connatae.  Cafis.  placentis  columns  centra- 
li  adnatis.     {R.  Brown.) 

1.  S/irengelioides.  4.  Srjuarrosa. 

2.  Parvifolia.  5.  Dejircssa. 

3.  Ccerulea.  6.  ISIicrantha. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.  Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.  554. 
III.  Styphelia.  Cal.  bracteis  4,  pluribusve.  Cor. 
clongato-tubulosa  :  tubo  intus  juxta  basin  fascicu- 
lis  5  villorum  ;  limbo  laciniis  resolutis,  barbatis. 
Fil.  exserta.  Drufia  subexsucca,  putamine  ossgo, 
solido,  5-loculari.     (/■?.  Brown^ 


See  the  species  in  p.  137. 
IV.  Leucopogon.     Ca/.  bibracteatus.     Cor.  infundib. 
limbo  patente  longitudinaliter  barbata.     Fil.  inclusa. 
Drufia  2-5-Iocularis,  baccata  vel  exsucca,nunc  Crus- 
tacea.    {R.  Brown.) 

1.  Lanceolatua.  22.  Aliernifolius. 

2.  Australis.  23.  Distans. 

3.  Richei.  24.  Rejlcxus. 

4.  Affinis.  25.   Glabellus. 

5.  Iiiterrujitun.  26.  Micro/ihyllus. 

6.  Verticillatus.  27.    Tamariscinus. 

7.  Apiculatus.  28.   Gracilis. 

8.  Polystachyus.  29.   Striatus. 

9.  Muliijiorus.  30.  JVeniosus. 

10.  Rubricaulis.  31.   Carinatus. 

11.  Villosus.  32.  Assimilis. 

12.  Obovatus.  33.   Cucullatu.^. 

13.  Revolutus.  34.  Pendulus. 

14.  Margarodes.  35.  Biflorus. 

15.  Muticus.  36.   Seliger. 

16.  Trichocarjius.  37.   Acuminatus. 

17.  Ericoides.  38.   Cusfiidatus. 

18.  Profiinquus.  39.  Imbricatus. 

19.  Virgatus.  40.   Ruscifolius. 

20.  Collinus.  41.  Puucjjiorus. 

21.  Amplexicaulis.  42.  Lejitos/termoides. 
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43.  KoltmdifijUus.  46.  Di-formis. 

44.  Aj'.firessus.  47.  Flexifolius. 

45.  JunilierinuH.  48.   Estjuamatus. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island.     See  Brown's  P}-odromus,  p.  541. 

V.  Ipomopsis.  Cal.  S-fidus  basi  membranaceus. 
Cor.  inl'iindibulilbrmis.  Stig.  3-fidum.  Caps,  su- 
pc-ra,  3-locularis,  o-valvis.  Hem.  pauca,  angulata. 
{^Miclutux.') 

1.  Elrgans.     Carolina.     Bien. 

2.  Inconnfiicita,     North  America.     Ann. 

The  first  species  is  the  Cantua  coronofiifolia  of 
Willdenow,  given  under  the  genus  Gilia  by 
PersooM.  See  Michaux,  Flora  Boreali-Amt-ri- 
can.  i.  p.  14 1  ;  and  Smith's  Exotic  Botany,  i. 
p.  23. 

VI.  CoBOEA.  Cat.  5-fidas.  Cor.  campanulata.  Stam. 
declinata,  dcmuni  spiralia.  Cafis.  3-5-locularis. 
Scm.  plurima,  imbricata.     [Cavanitles^ 

I.   Scandens.  Near  Mexico  and  Acapulco    Shr. 
See  Cavanillcs,  Icones  ct  Descrijitiones  Plantarum, 
See.     1791-1801;    and     Persoon's     Syno/isis,    i. 
p.    185,  where   a  different  generic  character  is 
given. 

VII.  GooDENiA.  Cal.  superus:  limbo  5-partito : 
laciniis  squalibus.  Anth.  distinclse.  Stylus  sim- 
plex. Cafis.  2-locularis  :  dissepimento  parallelo. 
Sem.  imbricata,  comprcssa.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr. 
p.  574.)  ■ 

See  the  species  under  Goodenia,  p.  141. 

VIII.  EuTHALES.  Cal.  inferus,  tulnilosus,  5-fidus. 
insequalis.  Cor.  tubus  infra  gcrmini  adhaerens, 
apice  hinc  fissus  ;  limbiis  bilabiaius.  Anth.  distinc- 
tae.  Stjg.  indusium  bilabiatum.  Cafis.  4-valvis, 
basi  bilocularis.  Sem.  imbricata,  compressa.  (R. 
Brown's /'roc/rom^.'!,  p.  579.) 

1.  Trinervis.     New  Holland.     Peren. 
An   intermediate   genus    between   Goodema   and 
Velleia. 

IX.  Sc.evoLA.  Cor.  hinc  longiludinaliter  fissa,  ge- 
nitalia exserens ;  limbo  inde  sccundo,  5-partito  : 
laciniis  alatis,  conformibus.  Anth.  distinclse.  6y;^. 
indusium  ciliatum.  Drufia  infera.  (R.  Brown's  Pro- 
dromus,  p.  582.) 

1.  Attenuata.  11.  Pallida. 

2.  JVitida.  12.   Snaiieolens. 

3.  Crassifolia.  1 3.   Cssfiitosa. 

4.  Globulifcra.  14.   Kevoluta. 

5.  Ovali/oUa.  15.  Linearis. 

6.  .i'.mula.  16.  Ppludosa. 

7.  Cuneiformis.  17    Angulata. 

8.  Sinuafa.  18.  Hisfiida. 

9.  Huniilis.  ly.   Striata. 
10.  Microcarfia.               20.   Sfiinescens. 

Sp.  18  is  Sp.  7.  of  Goodenia,  p.  141. 

X.  OxYANTHt's.  Cor.  tuljus  filifoi-mis,  longissimus. 
A7ith.  in  fauce  sessiles.  Stig  simplex.  Eruct.  in- 
ferus, liilocularis.  polyspf.rmus.     [DecandoUe.) 

1.   Sjieciosns.     Sierra  L' one.     Shrub. 
See  Anvales  du  Museum  d'Hist.  Xat.  ix.  p.  218. 

XI.  PiNCKNEYA.  or  PiNKNEA,  Pcrsoou.  Cal.  lacinca 
unu  maxima,  foliilorniis.  Siam.  exseria.  5//^.  obtuse 
bilobuni.  Cafis.  infeia,  2-partibiiis.  Sem.  numerosa, 
alata.     [R'ichati.v.) 

i.  PuOens,    or    Pubescens,    Persoon.      Georgia, 
banks  of  river  St  Maria.     Shrub. 
See  Michaux,  Flora  Borcali- Americana,  103. 


XII.  Reti.nii'hvllCm.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  calicc 
triplo  longior,  limbo  5-partit.  Stam.  5,  siimmo 
tubo  impobiia,  laciniis  ahcnia.  Ovarium  inferum. 
Stylus  cxserius.  Stig.  indivisuni.  Baccn  globosa, 
striata,  calice  pcrsistente,  umbilicata  5-pyrena:  py- 
renis  iiinc  convexis,  inde  angulatis.  (Humboldi, 
p.  86.) 

I.   Secundiflora.      Between    the    Rio   Negro   and 
Orinoco,  near  San  Baiiazur. 

XIII.  Machaonia.  Cor.  limbo  5-pariiia,  laciniis 
tubo  brevioribus  fauce  hirsuta  Stam.  5  fauci  im- 
posita,  cxserta.  Ovarium  obiongum,  infcrum.  Sty- 
lus longitudo  staminuin  crecius.  Stig.  bifiiluni-in- 
crassatum.  Cafis.  cuncata,  utrinque  sulcata,  den- 
tibus  persistenlibus  calycis  coronata,  a  basi  ad  api- 
cem  clehiscens,  bivalvis,  bilocularis,  unispernia ;  val- 
vulis  margine  incurvis  crassiusculis.  6V?rt.  jineari- 
ovatum.  Dissefiinuntum  ceniralc,  valvulis  paral- 
lelum.      [Humboldt,  p.  101.) 

I.  Acuminata.     City  of  Guyatiuil.      Shrub. 
See  Humboldt's  Plantte   Eijuinoctiates. 

XIV.  Desfontainia.     See  Flor.  Piruv.  p.  29. 

1.   S/ilendens.  Moimt  Quindiu  in  South  America. 
Shrub. 
See  Humboldt's  Plants   Eguinoctialcs,  p.  157. 

XV.  Enchyl^xa.  Perianth.  1-phyllum,  semiquin- 
quefiduni  ;  fructiCcrum  baccalum,  connivLiis.  Slant. 
imo  purianthio  inserta.  5/ ;;§-.  2-3,  filiform ia.  Utri- 
culus  inclusus.  Sem.  depressum  ;  Jyit.-gumtnto  sim- 
plici;  Alb umine  cenmYi;  Embryone  cycVico.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  407.) 

1.    Tjmentosa.  2.  Paradoxa. 

Both  shrubs  from  New  Holland. 

XVI.  KocHiA.  Perianth.  1-phyllum,  S-fidum,  fruc- 
titeri  laciniis  dorso  appetidicillaiis.  Stam.  imo  pc- 
rianthio  inserta.  Utncuhis  inclusus,  depressus. 
Sem.  horizontale,  albunihie  parco  vei  nuilo,  inte- 
gumento  simplici.  Embryo  curvatus,  non  spiralis. 
(R.  h\  own,  Prodromus,  p.  409.) 

I.  Brevi/otia.         2.  .^/;/!!///«.  New  Holland. 

XVII.  PoMADERRis.  Cal.  tuibinatus,  5-fidus.  Pet. 
5,  fornicaia,  staniinibus  opposita.  Cafis.  cocculis 
iribus,  membiana  op.jrculatis.  (Labill.  A'ov.  Holl 
i.p.  61.) 

1.  Ellifitica.     Van  Diemen's  Island.     Shrub. 

2.  Afietala.     New  Hoiland.      Shrub. 

XVIII.  Lasiopetalum.  Cal.  rotatus  5-fidus.  Sta- 
mina basi  squama  munila.  Anth.  apice  poris  duo- 
bus.  Cafis.  supera,  irilocularis,  tiivalvis  :  valvis 
medio  septiferis      (Ventenat.  Malmais,  59.) 

1.  Ferrugincum.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

2.  Purfiurrum.     New  Holland.      Shrub. 

3.  Arborescens.     New  Souili  Wales.     Shrub. 

4.  Quercifolium.     New  Holland. 

XIX.  BuusARiA.  Pet.  5,  rcccpiaculo,  inserta.  Cufin. 
comprtssa,  bipartibilis,  1-locul.  2-spcrma.  {Ca- 
T/anilles.') 

1.   S/iinosa.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 
See  Cavanillcs,  Icones,  Ecc.  iv.  p.  30;  and  Persoon, 
Sttno/isU,  i.  p.  248. 

XX.  Gelsemium.  Cat.  5-dentatus,  inferus.  Cor. 
infundibulif.  Cafis.  ovata,  coniprcsso-piana,  2  1ocuI. 
polysperma.     (Jussieu.) 

1.   Semfierairens.     North  America.     Shrub. 
Sec  Jussicu,  Gen-ra  P'untarum,  150  ;  ano  Persoon's 
Synofisis,  i.  p.  269.     This  species  is   the  Bignonia 
semfiervirens  of  Willdenow. 
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XXI.  Wrightia*.  Contona.  FollicuU  2,  erccti. 
Sem.  extreniitate  infciiori  comosa.  Cor.  hypocrate- 
rit.  faux  coronata  squamis  10,  divisis.  i^R.  Broivn  ) 

1.  Antidyscntuira.    E.    Indies.     Shrub.     This  is 
tiie   J^i'crium  jlti  tidy  sen  tericum   of    Willdenow. 

2.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub.     This  is  ihe  AV- 
rium  Zcylcnkumoi  Willdenow. 

3.  Tinctoria.     East  Indies. 

4.  Pitbcsccns.     New  HoU.  and  ihe  Island  Timor. 
Sec  Brown,    U'crn.    Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  and  I'ro- 

droinus,  p.  467. 

XXII.  IcHNocARPUS.  Contorta.  FollicuU  2,  di- 
varicati.  Scm.  extreniitate  superior!  comosa.  Cor. 
hypocraterif.  faux  nuda.  Jnth.  a  stigmate  liberae. 
(k.  Brown.) 

1.  Frutescens.     Ceylon  and  East  Indies.     Shrub. 
This    Sp.  is  the  Jjiocymum   frutescens    of    Will- 
denow. See  Brown,  IVtrn.  Trans,  i.  p.  50. 

XXIII.  Amsonia,  or  Amzonia.  (Persoon.)  Contorta. 
Folliculi  2,  erecti.  Sem.  nuda.  Cor.  infundibuUf. 
(^Ulic/iaux.) 

I.  Lalifolia.  2.  ./Ingustifolia. 

These  two  Sp.  are  given  with  the  same  specific 
names  by  Willdenow  in  his  genus  Tabcrnemon- 
tinia.  See  Michaux,  Flor.  yliner.  i.  p.  121,  and 
Persoon's  Synopsis.,  i.  p.  269. 

XXIV.  Leptomekia.  Ptrianth.  rotatum,  4-5-part. 
pei^istens,  nudiusculum.  Discus  epigynus  4-5-lo- 
bus.  "'  Stig.  divisuni.  Dru/ia  coronata  (bsepe  bac- 
cata.)   (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  353.) 

1.  Acida.  5.   Scrobic ulata, 

2.  Billardieri.  6.  Pauciflora. 

3.  Afiylla.  7.   Sguarrulosa. 

4.  Acerba.  8    Axillaris. 
All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXV.  Choretrum.  Perianth.  5-part.  coloratum, 
foliolis  fornicatis,  carina  interiori  dcscendenti,  per- 
sistens  :  calyculo  minutissimo  5-dentato  munilum  ! 
Stain,  cavitate  laciniarum  inclusa.  Anth.  4-locul. 
4-valv  !  Stii,nn.  stellatum.  Vrujia  ?  (R.  Brown, 
Prodrotnus,  p.  354.) 

1.  Laterijlorum.  2.   Glomcratum. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXVI.  Exocarpos.  Perianal.  5-part.  raro  4-part. 
rotatum.  Stam.  5,  basi  laciniarum  inserta.  Stylus 
brevissimus.  Stig.  obtusum.  AV-c  supera,  corti- 
cata,  1-sperma,  pedunculo  ampliato,  baccato  im- 
posita.  Ewbryo  inversus,  teres  ;  in  axi  Albuminis 
carnosi.  JMasculi  et  Feminei  Flores,  hermaphrodi- 
lis  saepius  misti.  {Labill.  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  356.) 

1.  Latifolia.  4.   Humifusa. 

2.  Cu/iressiformis.         5.   Siricta. 

3.  Sjiartca.  6.   .4phyUa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  N.  iiloll.  and  Van  Diem.  Isl. 

XXVII.  Hemichroa.  Perianth.  S-part.  intus  colo- 
ratum ;  fructiferum  non  mutalum.  Stam  5,  v. 
pauciora,  basi  connata,  hypogyna  ?  Stylus  2-part. 
Utriculus  ovalis.  Seni.  verticaliter  compressum,  in- 
tegumento  duplici,  albuminosum  :  Kmbryone  he- 
micyclLco,  Padicula  infera,  adscendenti.  (R.  Brown, 
ProdromzLs,  p.  409.) 

1.  Pcntandra.  2.   Diandra. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 


XXVIII.  ScLEROLXNA.  Perianth,  l-phyll.  ore  5- 
fidum.  Stam.  5,  imo  perianthio  inserta.  Stylus  2- 
part.  Utriculus  inclusus  perianthio  nucamentaceo 
exsucco,  laciniis  muticis  vel  spinosis.  Sem.  verti- 
culiter  compressum,  albuminosum,  integumento 
siniplici ;  Kmbryone  cyclico,  Radicula  supera.  (R. 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  410.) 

1.  Paradoxa.  2.  Bijiora.  3.     Vnxjlora, 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXIX.  Deebingia.  Perianth.  5-part.  Stam.  5, 
basi  in  cyalhulam  edentulam  connata.  Anth.  2-lo- 
cul.  Stylus  3 -part.  Bacca  polysperma.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodromus, ■p.   413.) 

1.   Cclosioides,  the  Celosia  baccata  of  Willdenow. 
New  Holland. 

XXX.  Lestibudesia.  Perianth.  5-part.  Stam.  S,  basi 
in  cyathulam  edentulam  connata  Anth.  2-locul. 
Ovar.  polyspermum.  Stylus  brevis  v.  nullus.  Stig. 
3-4,  filiformia,  recurva.  Caps,  polysperma,  trans- 
versim  dehiscens.  {Thouars.  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr. 
p.  412.) 

1.  Arborescens.    New  Holland.         2.   Sjiicata. 
The  other  species  of  this  genus  are  Sp.  6,  13,  14,  of 
Celosia,  and  other  unpublished  species. 

XXXI.  Trichinium.  Perianth.  5-part.  laciniis  li- 
ncaribus.  Stam.  5,  basibus  connatis,  edentulis. 
Anth.  2-locul.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  capitatum. 
Utriculus  evalvis,  1-spermus,  inclusus  basi  conni- 
venti  pcrianthii,  laciniis  patulis  plumosis.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  414.) 

1.  Fusiforme.  4.  Spathulatum. 

2.  Gracile.  5.  Macrocephalum. 

3.  Distans.  6.   Incanum. 

In  general  perennial,  and  all  from  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XXXII.  Ptilotus.  Perianth.  5-part.  foliolis  lancco- 
latis.  Stam  5,  ipsa  basi  connata,  edcntula.  Anth. 
2-locul.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  capitatum.  Utri- 
culus evalvis,  I -spermus,  inclusus  perianthii  foliolis 
3  interiorilms,  medio  lana  cohaerentibus,  supra  pa- 
tenlibus  nudis.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  415.) 

1.    Conicus.  2.    Corymbosus. 

Both  annual,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXXIII.  GomphRjEna.  (See  p.  155.)  Perianth. 
5  part.  Slam.  5,  connata  in  tubulum  subcylindra- 
ceum,  ovario  longiorem,apicibus  distinclis,  cum  vcl 
absque dentibus  intcrjetis.  Anth.  1-locul.  Stylus  I. 
Stig.  2.  Utriculus  1-spermus,  eralvis.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  415.) 

1 .  Lanata.  3.  Flaccida. 

2.  Humilis.  4.   Canescens. 

All  from  New  Holland.  This  genus  contains  also 
Sp.  1,2,  7,  and  10,  of  the  genus  Gomphr.«na,  in 
p.  155. 

XXXIV.  Philoxerus.  Perianth.  5-part.  Statn.  5,  basi 
connata  in  cyathulam,  edentulam,  ovario  breviorem. 
Anth.  1-locul.  Stylus  1.  Stig.  2.  Utriculus  1-sper- 
mus, evalvis.  (R.  Brown,  Prorfr.  416.) 

1.   CoJiiciis.  2.   Diffusus.  Botli  from  N.  Holl. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  5,  and  6of  Gomphr.sn*, 
p.  155. 

XXXV.  Alternanthera.  Perianth.  5-part.  Stam. 
5,  basi  connata  in  cyathulam  ovario  breviorem, 
cum  vel  absque  dentibus   brevioribus  ;   filamcntis  2 


'  Tins  new  genus  is  named  by  Mr  Brown  in  honour  of  our  countryman,  William  Wright,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  to  whom  the  flora  of 
Jamaica  has  been  under  great  obligations,  and  to  whose  kindness  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  important  assistance  and  advice 
in  the  composition  of  the  present  article.  ^ 
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saepe  castratis.  Anth.  1-locul.  ovales.  Stylus  bre- 
vissimus.  Stig.  capitatum.  Utriculua  obreniformis, 
compressus,  evalvis,  semine  ampliov.  [Foruk,  and 
R.  Brown,  Frodr.  p.  416.) 

1.  Denticulata.  3.  Anguntifolia. 

2.  Xodiflora.  4.  jyana. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
This  genus   includes   also  Sp.    14,    16,    17,    18,   of 
Illecebrum,  p.  150. 

XXXVI.  AcHYRANTHES.  (See  p.  150.)  Perkinth. 
S-iaro  4-part.  regulare,  tnbracteatum,bracteis  sim- 
plicibus,  spiiiesccndbus.  Utam.  5,  basi  connata, 
squamulis  fimbriatis  interjectis.  Anth.  2-locul. 
Stylus  1.  Stig.  capitatum.  Utriculua  I -sperm, 
evalvis.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  417.) 

1.  Australis.     2.   Canescens.   Both  from  N.  Holi. 

3.  Arborescens      Norfolk  Island.  ?^^^^,j^,^^j 

4.  Aquatica.     East  Indies.  J       ^ 
Sp.  3,  4,  recede  from  the  character. 

XXXVII.  Plumbago  (See  p.  127.)  Cal.  plicatus, 
5-dent.  Cor.  1-pet.  hypocraterif.  limbo  5-part. 
Stam.  5-hypog.  Stylus  1,  filiformis.  Stig.  5,  acuta. 
Caps,  valvata.  Sem.  albuminosum.  (R-  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  425.) 

XXXVIII.  Erythr^a.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  infundi- 
bulif.  limbo  brevi,  marcescens.  Ant/i.  deflorata: 
spirales.  Stylus  ereclus.  S/;§-.  2,  subrolunda.  Ca/is. 
linearis.    {Rcnealus,  znd  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  451.) 

1.  Con/erta.     Spain,     (//cr^.  of  Richard.) 

2.  Ramosissima.  5.  Pyrenaka.      Pyrenees. 

5.  Luteola.  _    6.  Lmarifolia.     Spain. 
4.  Marilima.  7.   Australis.     N.  Holl. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  8,  9,  11,  12,  of  the  ge- 
nus Chironia. 

XXXIX.  Logania,  (the  Euosma  of  Andrews.) 
Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  subcampanulata,  fauce  villosius- 
cula.  Umbo  5-part.  .S^cm.  5,  limbo  breviora.  Stylus 
1,  diu  persisteiis.  Stig.  clavuto-capitatuni.  Ca/is. 
bipartibilis.  Placenta  utriusque  segmenli  suturae 
vcntrali  adnata,  demuni  libera,  polyspcrma.  Sem. 
pcltata.     (R.  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  454  ) 

1.  Crassifolia.  7.  Revoluta. 

2.  Latifolia.  8.  Fasciculata. 

3.  Ovata.  9.   Scr/iyllifoUa. 

4.  Eltijitica.  10.   Pusilla. 

5.  Longifolia.  11.   Campanutata. 

6.  Floribunda. 

All  from  New  Holland. 

XL.  ViLLAKsiA.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  subrotata,  lim- 
bo patenti,  5-partito,  laciniis  disco  piano,  basi 
barbato  v.  squamulato,  marginibus  adscendenti- 
bus  aestivatione  inflexis.  Stam.  5.  laciniis  alterjia. 
Stylus  1.  Stig.  bilobum,  lobis  dentatis.  Qlandulx 
5-hypogynse,  staminibus  alternse.  Caps,  polysper- 
nia,  1-locul.  bivalvis  (in  aquaticis  evalvis),  valvula- 
rum  axibus  seminifcris.  Folia  simplicia.  (Vente- 
nat,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  456. 

1.   Germinata.     2.   Rt-niformis.     3.    Parnassifolia. 
All  from   Mew  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XLI.  Alyxia.  (Gynopogon,  p.  136.)  Cor.  hypo- 
craterif. fauce  nuda.  Stam.  inclusa.  Ovaria  2, 
oligospcrma.  Styli  subcoliaerentes.  S:ig.  obtu- 
sum.  Drupes  2,  (altera  nunc  aborticntc,)  pedicel- 
lata;,  simplices,  l-spermae,  v.  catenatim  compositae, 
putamine  semibiloculari  I  Sem.  seniil)ipartilum  ! 
Albumen  ruminatum  I  corneum.  Embryo  crcctus. 
(.Sa7(yt«,  and  R.  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  469.) 
1.   Spicata.  2.   Tetragona. 


3.  Obtusifolie.  5.  Buxifolia. 

4.  Rusci/olia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 
XLIl.  Convolvulus.  (See  p.  131.)  Cal.  5-partif. 
nudus  V.  bracteis  2  minoribus  imbricatus.  Cor. 
campanulata,  5-plicata.  Stum.  Umbo  breviora. 
Ovarium  2-locul.  (raro  3-locul  ?),  loculis  disper- 
mis.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  2,  filiformia.  Caps. 
valvata.     (R.  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  482. 

1.  Erubescens.     Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  1067. 

2.  Angustissimus.     3.  Remotus.     4.  Multivaicia. 
All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XLIII.  Calystegia.  Cat.  5-part.  bracteis  duabus 
foliaceis  inclusus.  Cor.  campan.  5-plicata.  Stam. 
subaequalia,  limbo  breviora.  Ovarium  semibilocu- 
lare  ;  4-spermum.  Stylus  indivisus.  Stig.  2.  olj- 
tusa,  (teretia  v.  globosa.)  Caps.  1-locul.  (R. 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  483.) 

1.  Rcniformis.     New  South  Wales. 
This  genus    includes    Sp.    2,    103,    111,    of    Cok- 
voLvuLus,  p.   131,  and  an  unpublished    species 
from  China. 
XLIV.    Polymeria.      Cal.  5-part.      Cor.  infundibu- 
lif.  plicata.     Stylus   1.     Stig.  4-6,  acuta.     Ovarium 
2-lorui.  loculis  1-spcrmis.     Caps.  1-locul.  1-2-sper- 
ma.     (R.  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  488.) 

1.   Calycisa.  2.  Pusilla.  3.   QuadrirualvU. 

4.  Eanata,  5.  Ambigua. 

All  from  New  Holland. 
XLV.  WiLSONiA.     Cat.  urceolatus,  5-gonus,  5-den- 
talus.        Cor.    infundibulif    xstivatione    imbricata. 
Ovarium  2-spermuni.      S'.ylus  bifidus.     Stig.  capi- 
tata.     Caps.  -  -  -  (R.  Brown's  Prodr.  490.) 
1.  Humilis.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
XLVI.  ExARRHENA.     Cal.  5-fid.     Cor.  hypocraterif. 
fauce  fornicibus  coarctata  :     limbo  5-part.   obtuso. 
Stam.  exserta ;    antlieris  pcltatis.      Stylus  longitu- 
dine  staminum.      Sug.  subsiniplex.     J^'uces  4,  dis- 
tinctae,  basi  umbilicatae.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  495.) 

1.  Suaveolens.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 
XLVII.  Trichodesma.       Cal.   5-part.     Cor.    subro- 
.    tata ;     fauce  nuda:     limbi  laciniis   apice  subul.'.tis. 

Stam.  exerta  :  Fil.  brevissima  :  Anth.  villis  dorsa- 
libus  bifariis  cohaerentes,  aristis  subulatis,  tortili- 
bus.  Stig.  subsimplex.  A'uces  semiimmersae  fo- 
veis  columnae  quadrialatse,  juxta  apicem  adnatae. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  496.) 

This  genus  contains  Borago  Jtidica,  Zeylanica,  and 
Africana. 
XLVI II.  Sersalisia.  Cal  5-part.  Cor.  5-fida.  Stam. 
5  sterilia,  squamaeformia,  tolidem  antheriferis  al- 
ternantia.  Ovar.  5-locul.  Stig.  indivisum.  Bacca 
I-5-sperma.  Sem.  exalbuminosa,  testa  Crustacea, 
hi!o  longitudinali.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  529.) 

2.  OboZa\^^'''  ^''^^■''"^- 

XLIX.  AsTROLOMA.  Cal.  bracteis  4-pluribusve  im- 
bricatus. Cor.  tubo  ventricoso,  calyce  duplo  lon- 
giore,  intlis  juxta  liasin  fasciculis  5  villorum  :  lim- 
bo brcvi,  patenti,  liarbato.  /';7.  lincaria,  inclusa. 
Ovarium  5-locularc.  Drupa  subcxsucca,  puta- 
mine osseo,  solido.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  538.) 

1.  Humifusum.  4.  Pallidum. 

2.  Prostratum.  5.   CompaeCum, 

3.  Denticulatum..  6.    Tectum. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen's  Island.  Sp.  1.  is  the  fentenalia  hu- 
mifusa  of  Cavanillos,  Iconcs,  iv.  p.  28. 
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L.  SiENAXrntRA.  Cul.  mukibracteatus.  Cor.  tu- 
bulosa,  tubo  cal>'ce  duplo  long  lore,  venlricoso,  in- 
lus  al)squc  lasciculus  villoiuiii ;  limbo  brevi, putcnti, 
semibuibato.  Jh'U.  inclusa,  carnoaa  antbeiis  latiora. 
Ovarium  5-loculare.  Drujia  subexsucca,  putamine 
ossco,  solido.  (R.  Blown,  Prij<lr<jmus,\i.  538.) 
1.   Pirifolia.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

LI.  Melichrus.  Cul.  iDullibiacteatus.  Cor.  ro- 
ta V.  urccolata  juxia  basin  fasciculis  5  glandulo- 
rum,  laciniis  semibarbatis.  Ovarium  5-loculare. 
Drujia  subexsucca,  putamine  osseo  solido.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  539.) 

1.  Rotatus.  2.   Urceolatus. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from   New  Holland.     Sp.  1.  is 
the  Fcntowlia  /irocumberm  of  Cavanilles. 

LII.  Cyathodes.  Cal.  mukibracteatus.  Cor.  infun- 
dibulif.  lubo  calycem  vix  superante,  intus  absque 
fasciculis  villorum  glandulisve ;  Umbo  patcnte,  bar- 
barara  v.  nulla.  PH.  inclusa.  Ovarium  5-10-locul. 
Dru/ia  baccata.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  539.) 

1.  Glauca.     The  Ci/n^.'/orfcs  glauca  of  Labill. 

2.  Slraminea.         5.   Oxijccdrufi.~\  Given  imder 

3.  Dealhata.  6.  Jtbietina.        \  Sly/tlielia  by 

4.  Parvifolia.  J  Labill. 
All  shrul)by,  and  from  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

LIII.  LissAXTHE.  Cal.  bibracteatus  v.  cbracteatus. 
Cor.  infundibulif.  limbo  imbcrbi.  Ovarium  5-lo- 
culare. Drujia  baccata,  putamine  osseo,  solido. 
(R.  Brown.  Prodromus,  p.  540.) 

1.  Sajiida.  4.   ISIontana. 

2.  Subulala.  5.  Dajilioides. 

3.  Strigosa.  6.   Ciliata. 

Sp.  3  and  6  are  given  under  Styjihtlia  by  Dr  Smith, 

A'env   Holl.    48.     All    shrubby,    and    from   New 

Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

LIV.  MoNOTocA.     Cal.  bibracteatus.     Cor.  infundi- 

bulif.  limbo  fauceque  imberbibus.     Ovarium  mono- 

spermum  !  Drujia  baccata.  (R.  Brown,  Prodromus, 

546.) 

1.  P.Uijitica.  3.  Lineala.  5.  Emjietrifolia. 

2.  Albens.  4.   Scorjiaria. 

Sp.  I,  4,   are   given  by  Dr  Smith  under  Siyjihclia, 
and    Sp.  3,  by    Labill.    imder     Styjihclia.       All 
shrubby,  and  from  N.  HoU.  and  V.  Diem.  Island. 
LV.   AcROTRiCHE.      Cal.  bibracteatus.     Cor.    infun- 
dibulif.  limbi  laciniis  apice  harba  deflexa.       Drujia 
sabbacata,    putamine     5-loculari,    celiuloso  1       (R. 
Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  547.) 

1.  Divaricata.  5.   Patula. 

2.  jiggregala.  6.   Ovalifolia, 

3.  Ramijlora.  7.   Cordata. 

5.  Serrulala.  8.  Dejircssa. 

Sp.  4,  7,  are  given  by  Labillard.  under  Styjihelia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New   Holland  and    Van 

Diemen's  Island. 
LVI.  Trochocarpa.     Cal.    bibracteatus.       Cor.    in- 
fundibulif. limbo  patenti,   barbato.     Ovarium  lO-lo- 
culare.     Drujia   bacrata,   putamine    rotato-10-lobo, 
demum  partibili.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  548.) 

1.  I.auriaa.     New  South  Wales.     S/inib. 
LVII.  Decaspora-     Cal.  bibracteatus.      Cor.  campa- 
nulala,  limbo  laxe  barbato.     Sla}n.  exserta.     Ova- 
rium   IO-locu!are.      Jiacca    10-pyrena.     (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  548.) 

1.   Dixticha.  2.   Thimifolia. 

Sp.  1,  given  under  Cyathodes   by  Labill.     Both 

.shrubby,  and  from  Van  Diemen's  Island. 


LV^III.  Pentachondra.  Cal.  bracteis  4  pluribusve. 
Cor.  infundibulif.  limbo  patenti,  longitudinaliter 
dense  barbato.  Ovarium  S-loculare.  Bacca  5-py- 
rcna.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  549.) 

1.  Involucrata.     Van  Diemen's    Island.     Shrub. 

2.  Pumila,  the  Ejiacris  jmmila  of  Forster.     Van 
Diemen's  Island.     Shrub. 

LIX.  Needhamia.  Cal.  bibracteatus.  Cor.  hy- 
pocraterif. :  limbo  5-fido,  imberbi,  sinubus  elevatis  ; 
JESlivatione  plicato  I  Stam.  5,  inclusa.  Ovarium 
2-loculare.  Drujia  exsucca.  Folia  opposita.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  549.) 

I.  Pumilio.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

LX.  Lysinema.  Cal.  coloratus,  mukibracteatus, 
bracteis  textura  calycis.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  tuijo 
nunc  5-partibili,  limbi  laciniis  imberbibus,  dex- 
trorsum  flexis.  Slam,  hypogyna.  Anth.  supra 
medium  peltatis.  Sguamula  5  hypogynae.  Cajia. 
placentis  co'umnae  central!  adnatis.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  552.) 

1.  Pentajietalum.  3.  Lasianthum. 

2.  Ciliatum.  4.  Consfiicuum. 

5.  Pungcns,  the  Ejiacris  jntngcns  of  Cavanilles. 
All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland, 
LXI.  Prioxotes.  Cal.  ehracteatus.  Cor.  tubulo- 
sa,  faucc  aperta,  limbo  imberbi.  Stam.  hypogyna. 
Ell.  tubo  semiadha:rentibus.  Anth.  stpto  comple- 
te. Squama  5  hypogynse.  Cajis.  plucentis  -  -  -  - 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  55  2.) 

1.  Cerinthoides.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  Shrub. 
The  Eljiacris  Cerinthoidis  of  Labillard. 
LXII.  CosMELiA.  Cal.  foliaccus.  Cor.  tubulosa. 
Stam.  epipetala.  Anth.  apicibus  ciliatis  filamento- 
rum  adnatae.  Squamulte  5  hypogynae.  Cajis.  pla- 
centis columnae  centrali  adnatis.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  553.) 

1.  Rubra.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 
LXIII.  PoNCELETiA.  Cal.  foliaccus.  Cor.  breviter 
campanulata,  5-fida,  imbcrbis.  Stam.  hypogyna. 
./fji^A.  infra  medium  pckatas,  septo  marginato.  Sgua- 
muU  nuUae  hypogyna.  Cajts.  placentis  columnae 
centrali  adnatis.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  554.) 

1.  Sprcngclioidcs.  New  South  Wales.  Shrub. 
LXIV.  SpRENGELiA.  Ccl.  subcoloi'atus.  Cor.  5- 
partita,  roiata,  imberbis.  Stam.  hypogynae.  Anth. 
(connata:  v.  liberae)  septa  immarginato.  Squama 
bypogynae  nulla:.  Cajis.  placentis  cojumnse  cen- 
trali adnatis.  [Smith,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodromus, 
p.  554.) 

1 .  Incarnala.  2.  Montana. 

Both    shrubby,  and   from  New  Holland   and  Van 

Diemen's  Island. 
LXV.  Cystaxthe.  Cal.  'foliaceus.  Cor.  clausa, 
calyptraeformis,  transversim  dehiscens,  basi  trun- 
cala  persistenli.  Stam.  hypogynae,  persistentia. 
Stjuamul£  nuUae  hypogynae.  Cajis.  placentis  ab 
apice  columnae  centralis  pendulis,  solutis.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  555.) 

1.  Spretigelioides.  Van  Diemen's  Island.  Shr. 
LXVI.  RicHEA,  the  Craspedia  of  Wi!l(i.  Cal. 
membranaceus,  ebractealus.  Cor.  clausa,  calyptrae- 
formis,  transversim  dehiscens,  basi  iruncata  persis- 
tenli. Sta7n.  hypogyna,  persistentia.  Sijuamulx 
5  hypogynae.  Cajis.  placentis  ab  apice  columnae 
centralis  pendulis,  solutis.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr. 
p.  555.) 
1.  Dracojihylla.     Van  Diemen's  Island.     Shrub. 
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LXVII.  Dracophyllum.  Cat.  bi-v.  ebracteatus. 
Cor.  tubulosa,  limbo  S-partito  patenti,  imberbi. 
Stam.  epipetala  v.  hypogyna.  Cafis.  placeniis  ab 
apice  columnae  centralis  pcndulis,  soluUs  (R. 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  555. 

1     Secundum.  3.   Cafiitatum. 

2.   Sc/uurrosum.  4.   Gracite. 

All  slirubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 
LXVIII  Calogyne.  Cal.  superus,  limbo  5-partito, 
laciniis  aequalibus.  Cor.  bilabiata.  Anth.  distinc- 
tae.  Scy/us  trifidus.  Glanduta  epigyna  inter  fila- 
menta,  2  inferiora.  Ca/is.  subunilocularis  dissepi- 
mento  abbreviate.  Sem.  imbricata,  compressa. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  579.) 

1.  Pilosa.     New  Holland. 
"  A  Goodenia,"  says  Mr   Brown,  "   separavi   so- 

lummodo    ob   stylum   trifidum ;    lacinia   singula 

stigmate  indusiato  instructa  ;  an  recta  ?"     Prodr. 

p.  579. 
LXIX.  Velleia.  Cal.  inferus,  3-5-phyllus,  ins- 
qualis.  Cor.  tuba  basi  ovario  accreto,  apice  liinc 
fisso;  limbo  bilabiato.  Anth.  distinctae.  Stylus 
indivisus.  Glandula  efiigyna  inter  filamenta  2  an- 
teriora.  Cafis.  basi  biloculari,  valvis  bipanitis. 
Sem.  imbricata,  compressa.  [Smith,  and  R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  580.) 

1.  Paradoxa.  4.    Sfiathulata. 

2.  Arguta.  5.   Pubescens. 

3.  Lyrata.  6.  Perfoliata, 

All  from  New  Holland  and  A'an  Diemen's  Island. 
LXX.  Lechenaultia.  Cal.  superus.  Cor.  tubo 
hinc  longitudinaliter  fisso.  Anth  sub  anthesi  co- 
haerentes.  Potlinis  granula  composita.  Stig  ob- 
soletum,  in  fundo  indusii  bilabiati.  Cafis.  prisma- 
tica,  bilocularis,  4  valvis,  valvis  oppositis  medio 
septiferis.  Sem.  cubica  v.  cylindracea  nucamenta- 
cea.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  581.) 

1.  Formosa.  3.  Exfiansa. 

2.  Tubiflora.  4.  Filiformis. 

Sp.  1,2,  3,  shrubby,  and  all  from  New  Holland. 

LXXI.  Anthotium.  Cal.  superus,  5-partitus.  Cor. 
tubus  hinc  longitudinaliter  fissus,  limbus  bilabi- 
atus,  labii  superioris  laciniis  margine  interiore  au- 
riculatis.  Anth.  cohaerentes.  PoUinis  granula 
simplicia.  Ovarium  biloculare,  polyspermum.  Siig. 
indusium  coroUae  labiis  contrarium.  Cafis.  -  .  -  - 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  582.) 
1 .  Humile.     New  Holland. 

LXXII.  DiASPAsis.  Cor.  subregularis,  hypocraterif. 
tubo  5-partito,  genitalia  includente.  Anth.  liberae. 
Ovarium  1-loc.  2-spermum.  Stig.  indusium  ore 
nudo.  A''ua:  corticata.  (R.  Brown,  Prodromus,  p. 
586.) 

1.  Filifolia.     New  Holland. 

LXXIII.  Dampiera  Cor.  bilabiata,  tubo  hinc  fisso, 
labii  superioris  laciniis  margine  interiore  auricula- 
tis.  A7irh.  arete  cohaerentes.  Ovarium  1-sper- 
mum.  Siig.  indusium  ore  nudo.  .N'ux  Crustacea. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  587.) 

1.  Undulata.  Shrub.       8.   Cuneata.     Peren. 

2.  RotundifoUa.    Shr.     9.  Linearis.     Peren. 

3.  Ovalifolia.   Shrub.     10.  Pasciculata.     Per. 

4.  Pur/iurea.    Shrub.    11.   Oblongata.     Per. 

5.  Ferruginea.    Shr.      12.   Siricta.     Peren. 

6.  Hederacea.    Per.      13.  Parvifolia.     Per. 

7.  Incana.     Peren,  ? 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's   Island. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 
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LXXIV.  Brunoxia.  Cafutulum  involucratum.  Ca!. 
5-fidus,  4-bracteatus.  Cor.  monopetala,  infundibu- 
lif. ;  limbo  5-partilo,  laciniis  2  superioribus  altius 
divisis.  Stam.  5,  hypogyna.  Anth.  connatae.  Ova- 
rium monospermum.  Stig.  indusium  bivalve.  Utri- 
cutus  inclusus  tubo  aucto  indurato  calycis  supra 
patuli  laciniis  plumosis.  Sern.  cxalbuminosum. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  589.) 

1.  Sericea.     New  Holland. 

2.  Australis.     New  Holl.  and  Van  Diemen's  Isl. 
See  Smith,  Linn.  Trans,  v.  10. 

LXXV.  TiquiLiA.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  iiifundibu- 
lif.  laciniis  emarginatus,  fauce  nuda.  Stam.  exserta. 
Styl.  filiformis,  longior.  Siig.  2,  simplicia.  Sem. 
4,  unum  saepius  abortivum. 

I.  Dichotoma.     Peru.     [Flor.  Peruv.W.  ^.  5^ 

LXXVI.  Balschia.  Cal.  subquinquefidus.  Cor. 
hypocraterif.  (majuscula)  tubo  recto,  cal.  longiore  : 
intus  basi  annulo  barbate  ;  fauce  nuda,  laciniis  ro- 
tundatis.     Sem,  dura  nitida. 

1.  Carolinensis.     Woods  of  Carolina.' 

2.  Canescens.     Woody  hills  of   Te- 
nessee. 

LXXVII.  Onosmodium.  Cal.  profunde  5-panilus. 
Cor.  eblonga  subcampanulata  ;  fauce  nuda ;  limbo 
ventricoso  semiquinquefido  :  lacin.  subconniventibus 
acutis.    Anth.  sessiles  inclusa.     Stylus  exsertus. 

1.  Hisfiidum.     Virginia.  )  Michaux. 

2.  Molle.     Tenessee  near  Nashville.  5  Fl.  Amer. 
i.  p.  133. 

LXXVIII.  EcHiociiiLON.     Cal.  4-partitus.     Cor.  bi- 
labiata: labio  superiore   bilobo  ;  inferiore  3-lobo  : 
lebis  rotundatis,  tubo  gracili  arcuato.     Sem.  4. 
1.   Fruticosum.     Tunis  near  Kerwan.     [Dcs/ont.) 
LXXIX.  Patagonula.       Cor.    rotata.       Stylus    di- 

chotemus.     Cal.    fructiter    maximus.      Sem.  • 

1.  Americana.       [Cordia    fiatagonuta    of    Willd.) 
LXXX.  Aldea.     Cor.  campan.     Styl.  bifidus.   Cafis. 
1-locularis,  2-valvis,  2-sperma.      Cal.  5-partito  in- 
voluta,  (genitalia  Iciigc  exerta.) 

1.  Pinnata.     Chili  and   Peru.     {Flor.  Peruv.  ii. 
p.  8.) 
LXXXl.  Phacelia.       Cal.    5-partitus.        Cor.    sub- 
campanulata,   5-fida.      Stam.  exserta.      Cafts.    2-lo- 
cul.  2-valvis,  4-sperma. 

1.  Bifiinnatiflda.     West  of  the    Al-J 
leghany  Mountains.  {Michaux,  i. 

2.  Fimbriata.     High   Mountains   off  p.  134. 
Carolina.  ) 

LXXXII.  LuBiNiA.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  hypocra- 
terif: limbo  piano  5-partito  aequali.  Fil.  medio 
tubi,  adnata.  Siig.  obtusum.  Cafi%.  1-locul.  po- 
lysperma,  mucronata. 

1.      Sfiathulata.         [Lysimachia     Mauritiana     of 

Willd.) 

LXXXin.  Peroa.  Cal.  duplex  :  exterior  triphyllus. 

Cor.  hypocraterif.:  lacin.  acutis  tomentesis.   Germ. 

ovatum   nudum.     Stig.   simpl.  x.     Cafis.   ovaia,    1- 

locularis,  1-sperma.     Sim.  oblongum. 

1.  Microfihylia.  At  Botany  Bay.  {Cavanilles.) 
LXXXIV.  PvxiDANTHERA.  Cal.  S-piu'tilus  :  laci- 
niis! ncunibcntihus  paleaceo-membranaceis.  Cor. 
canipanulata,  5-partita.  Fil.  lamellata.  Anth.  lo- 
culis  sul)p;lobesis  circuniscissis.  Styl.  crassus 
Stig.  3.     Ci'is.  -  -  - 

1.  Barbulata,    Higlier  Carolina.     Peren.     [fHi. 
chaux.) 
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LXXXV.  Cyuilla.  Cal.  miimtns  subtuvbinatus  5- 
partitussuperus.  Pet.  5  stellaiim  patemia  (ligidu- 
la.)  SCyl.  2-fidus.  Bacca  (Caps,  l.)  cxsiccabilis 
2-locul.     Sem.  solitaria  fiiniculo  appensa.     M. 

1.  Caroliniana.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Antillana.     Antilles.     Shrub. 

LXXXVI.  Abronia.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  infera,  hypocra- 

terif.  supra  germcn  coarctata.     Sem.  1,  5-angulare, 

cor.  basi  indurala  tectum. 

1.    Umbdlata.    [Tricrafus   admirabilis    of    Willd.) 
LXXXVII.  Fabiana.     Car.   infundibulif.   limbo   pli- 

cato   revoluto.       Tubus   longissimus.      Sta7n.    inae- 

qualia.     Stiff,  emarginatum.     Ca/is.  bilocularis,  2- 

valvis. 

I.  Imbricata.     Chili.     {^Fl.  Peruv.  ii.  p.  12.) 
LXXXVIII.  NiEREMBERGiA.     Cor  subhypocraterif. 

tubo  longissimo,  fauce  coarctata  plicata.     Slam,  in- 

aequalia,  superne  adpressa.     Stig.  bilobum.     Cafis. 

2-locul.  2-valvis. 

1.   Refiens.     Chili.      {^Flor.  Peruv.  t.  123.) 
LXXXIX.  XuAREsiA.     Cor.  rotaia.     Stig.   compres- 

sum.     Ca/;«.  bilocularis  2-valvis;  valvisbifidis. 
1.  Bijiora.     Peru.     {Flor.  Peruv.  ii.  p.  13.) 
XC.  Macrostema.    Cal.  inferus  persistens  semiquin- 

que  partiius.     Cor.  infundibulif'.;  lacin.  lanceolatis. 

Stam.  longissima  exserta,  basi  nuda.     Ca/is-  4-locul. 

4-valvis  dissepimento    valvulis    parcUelo  cruciata. 

Sem.  solitaria. 

1.    Vilifolia.     North   America.     {^Cavanilles.) 
XCI.  HoiTziA.     Co/,  duplex  :  interiore  1-phyllus,  tu- 

bulosus  ;  exterior  polyphyllus  :  folioli  4-8  polymor- 

phus   serratis  (Bractea.)      Cor.   infundibulif.:  laci- 

niis  ovatis.     Slig.     Cafis.  et  semina  uti  in  cantua. 

1.  Ccccinea.     {Cantua  hoitzia  o{  WlWd.) 

2.  Carulea.     Mexico. 

3.  Glandulosa.     Between  Actopa  and  Salvatierra 
in  Mexico. 

XCII.  GiLiA.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Fil.  aequalia,  inci- 
suris  cor.  inserta  prominula.  Stig.  3.  Cajis.  3-lo- 
c\\\.  polysperma.     Sem.  nuda,  nee  marginata. 

1.  Laciniata.     Hills  of  Peru.     {Flur.    Peruv.  ii. 

p.  ir.) 

2.  Coronofiifolia.  {Cantua      coronofiifolia       of 
Willd.) 

XCIII.  BoNFLANDiA.  Cat.  Ubcr,  tubulosus  5-denta- 
tus.  Cor.  subbilabiata,  5-partita,  lacin.  emarginatis. 
Stam.  declinata.  Stig.  trifidum.  Cafts.  ovato-tri- 
gona,  3-locul.  3  sperma.     Sem.  elliptica. 

1.   Geminijlora.     New  Spain.      Jnn.     {Cavan.') 

XCIV.  Navarretia.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Stig.  2-fi- 
dum.      Ca/is.  membranacea  1-locul.  bivalvis. 

1.  Involucrata.    Chili.  Ann.  {Flor.  Per.  ii.  p.  8.) 

XCV.  FoRGESiA.     Cal.   turbinatus,   5-fidus.     Pet.  5. 
Stig.   2-lobum.      Ca/is.    seminifera,   stylo   2-partito 
acuminata.     Ca/is.  2-locularis,  polysperma. 
1.  Borbonica.     Bourbon.     (Lamarck,  ///.) 

XCVI.  CosMiBUENA.  Cal.  deciduus,  5-dentatus.  Cor. 
tubus  longissimus,  limbo  rcfiexo  obliquo  glabro. 
Stam.  infra  faucem  inserta.  Cafis.  apice  bivalvis ; 
valvulis  involutis  subbilocularis.  Recefit.  lamellata 
hinc  valvulis  adpressa,  inde  seminifera.  Sem.  ova- 
lia,  cincta  ala  lineari  reticulata. 

1.  Oblusifolia.   At  Pozuzo  in  Peru.     )    Fl.     Per. 

2.  Acuminata.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  5    iii.    p-    3. 
XCVII.  Genipa.     Cal.  tubulosus  aut  turbinatus  sub- 
integer.    Cor.   hypocraterif.  limbo  magno  5-partito. 
Anth.  in  faucc  sessiles  exertx.     Siig.  clavatum,  in- 


tegrum seu-simplex.  Bacca  (magna)  carnosa,  a- 
pice  attenuato-truncata  2-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Oblongifolia.    Groves  of  the  Andes.     {Fl.  Per. 
ii.  p.  69.) 

2.  Americana.  {Gardenia  genifia  of  Willd.) 

3.  Meriana.  Cayenne.  >  Richard,  Act.  Soc.  J^at. 

4.  Edulis.  Cayenne.      5       P'"'-  P*  '''^• 
XCVIII.  Randia    Cal.  5-partitus  :  lacin.  lineari-lan- 

ceolatis  contcrtis.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  tubo  cal.  vix 
longior.  5;;^.  bilobum,  lobis  oblongis,inxqualibus. 
Bacca  dissepimento  inconiplcto,  scmibilocularis, 
cal.  tubuloso  coronaia.  Sem.  plurima,  per  4  series 
akeniatim  superimposita. 

1.  Obovata.     Peruvian  Andes. 

2.  Rotundifolia.     Groves  of  Peru. 

3.  Latifolia.     {Gardenia  Randia  of  Willd.) 

4.  Parvifolia.  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo. 

5.  Parvijiora.      {Gardenia    Micranthus  of  Willd.) 
XCIX.  Canthium.     Cal.    5-fidus.      Cor.     5-£ida,  pa- 
tens.    Stylus  elevatus.     S:ig.  capitatum  aut  clava- 
tum.    Bacca    corticosa,    2-locul.    2-sperma.     Sem. 
hinc  convexa,  inde  plana ;  sulco  longitudinali. 

1.  Chincnse.     {Gardenia  sfiinosa  oiWiWA.) 

2.  Coronatum.     {Gardenia  dumetorum  of  Willd.) 

3.  Parvijiorum.     {IVebera  tetrandra  oi  W\\\d.) 

4.  Pedunculare.     Philippine  Isles.     {Cavan.') 

C.  Nonatelia.      Cal.     5-dcntatus.       Cor.     tubulosa. 
Bacca  striata,  5  locul.  5  sperma. 

1.  Racemosa.     {Psychotria  racemosaoi  "VifiWd.^ 
CI.  SiPANEA.       Cal.    5-partitus.       Cor.     infundibulif. 
5-loba.     Cafis.   coronata,  2-locul    2-partibilis,  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  Pratensis.     Guiana. 
CII.  DisoDEA.     Cal.    5-partitus.       Cor.    infundibulif. 
Cafis.  compressa,    1-locul.  basi    2-valvis,   2-sperma. 
Receftt.  filiforme.  Sem.  orbiculata,  membrana  cincta. 
1.  Fxtida.  Groves  of  Peru.   {Fl.  Per.  ii.  p   48.) 
CIII.  HippoTis      Cor.  infundibulif.  curvata.    J\/'ectar. 
germcn  ambiens.     Bacca  2-locul.  calyce  magn.  au- 
riculiformi  coranata. 

1.   Triflora.  Groves  of  Peru.     {Fl.  Per.  ii.  p.  56.) 
CIV.  VoGELiA.     Cal.  5-phyllus  :  foliolis  complicatis 
magnis  transversim   undulato-sulcatis.     Cor.  tubu- 
losa, plicata      Stig.  5-fidum. 

1.  Africana.  Interior  of  Africa.  {Lamarck^ 
CV.  Tricycla.  Cal  3  phyllus  :  foliolis  magnis 
subrotundis  venosis,  persistens.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
5-fida  ;  laciniis  tricrenatis.  Fil.  infra  germen  in- 
serta. Samara  ovaia,  cor.  tubo  ampliato  cincta, 
(Stamina  aliquando  7.) 

1.   Sfiinosa.     Buenos  Ayres.     {Cavani/les.) 
CVI.  WiBELiA.     Cal.  inferus,  5-partitus.     Pet.  5,  in 
tubum   conniventia,  apice  reflexa.     Stig.  2-lobum. 
Pericarfi.  2-loculare. 

1.   Gujanensis.     Guiana.     {Lamarck.^ 
CVII.  Ariona.     Cal.  diphyllus.     Stig.  2,  lamellata. 
Bacca  ?  bilocularis  ? 

1.   Tuberosa.     South  America. 
CVIII.    DiEBviLLA.      Cal.    oblongus   5-fidus.      Cor. 
duplo  longior,  infundibulif.  5-fida  patens.   Cafis.  ob- 
'longa,  4-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Humilis.     North  America.     {Miehaux.) 
CIX.  Helicia.     Cal.  oblongus,  truncatus,  suffultus 
bractea  carnosa.     Cor.  5-partita.     Anthem  spirales. 
Bacca  calycina,  l-sperma. 

1.  Parasitica.     Cochinchina.     {Loureiro.) 
ex.  AlDiA.      Cat.  tubulosus,    5-dentatus.     Cor.  hy- 
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■pocralerif.  fauce  lanosa.  Jjith.  lineares,  cor.  inci- 
suris  insertae.     Bacca  1-sperma. 

1.   Cochmchinensis.    Cochinchina.     [Loureiro.) 
CXI.  Ramonda.      Scapi   radicales.     Cor.    rotata,  5- 
partiia.     Siani.  approximata  :  anlheris  apice   per- 
foratis.     Ca/is.     1-locul.;   recept.  S-parietalia,  po- 
lysperraa.     {Richard!) 

1.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees. 
CXIl.  Brugmansia.     Cal.  latere  ruptilis,  persistens. 
Cor.    infundibulif.    piicata.       Ant/i.     conglutinatae. 
Stig.  utrinque  lineatim  decurrens.     Ca/is.  2-locul. 
(inerniis.) 

1.   Candida.     {^Datura  arborea  of  Willd.) 

2?  Bicolor.     Peru.     {FL  Per.  ii.  p.  15.) 
CXIII.  Petunia.    Cal.  profunde  5-fidus  :  laciniis  sub- 
spathulatis.     Cor  tubulosa  ;  limbo  dilatato  subquin- 
quelobo.     Stig.  capitatum,  bilobum.     Cafis.  2-valvis 
2-locularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Parviflora.     At  the  river"!  Jussieu,  .^nna/. 
La  Plata.  Kdu  Mus.  d' Hist. 

2.  Mjctaginiflora.  J  Xat.  Fasc.  9. 
CXIV.  Lamarkea.     Cat.  longus,    S-gonus,  5-fidus. 

Cor.  hypocraierif.  5-partila :  limbo  subaequali  ob- 
tuso.     Cajis.  teres,  2-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Coccinea.  Cayenne.   (Rich.  ./?c/.  So c.  Linn.) 
CXV.    Ulloa.       Cal.    ovatus,    inflatus,     5-partitus. 
Cor.    tubulosa,    fauce     gibbosa.     Stig.    oblongum. 
Bacca   bilocularis   calyce    magno    obvoluta.      Sem. 
reniformia. 

1.  Parasitica.    Groves    of   Peru.     Shrub.     {^Flor. 

Peruv.  ii.  p.  47  ) 

CXVI.  NicANDRA.     Cal.  5-partitus,  5-angulatus  ;  an- 

gulis   comprtssis  laciniisq.  sagittatis.    Cor.  campa- 

nulata.    Stam.  incurva.    Bacca  carnosa  (exsucca  3- 

5-!ocul.  cal.  tecta.) 

1.  Physolodes.     At  Lima.  Ann,  {Flor.  Peruv.  \i. 
p.  44.) 
CXVn.  LiNKiA.     Cal  5-partitus  :  laciniis  lineari-Ian- 
ceolatis  erectis.   Cor.  campanulata  :  tubo  pentagono. 
Anth.   sagittatae. 

1.  Peruviana.      Between    Munna    and    Pozuzo. 
(Flor.  Peruv.) 
This  is  the  Desfontainia  of  the   Flor.  Peruv.     See 
No.  XIV.  p.  171. 
CXVIII.  Sessea.     Cor.  infundibulif.    Stig.  2-lobum  : 
lobo  altero  breviori.     Cafis.  teres,  curvata,  1-locul. 
2-valvis,  valvul.  2-fidis. 

1.  Stifiutata.  Mountains  of  Peru.  ?  Flor.  Peruv. 

2.  Dependens.     Rocks  of  Peru.    3  "•  P-  ^^ 
CXIX.   Pogonia.     Cal.    5-phyUus,  persistens.     Cor. 

infundibulif. :  ore  villis  clausa  ;  limbo  semiquinque- 
fido.  Styl.  sursum  parum  subcurvatus.  Scig.  con- 
cavum.     Dru/ia  compressa,  quadrilocularis. 

1.  Debilis.     New    Holland.     (Andrew's  Keji.    t. 
212.) 
CXX.  SicKiNGiA.      Cal.    5-dentatus.      Cor.    campa- 
nulata.    Cafis.  lignosa  2-locul.  2-valvis.    Sem.  alata. 
I.   Erythruxylon.  ~\  ■ 


Caraccas. 
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2.  Longifolia.      v^maccas.    > 

Shrub.  J 

CXXI.  Imbricaria.     Pet.  5.  Stig.  capitatum.    Cafis. 

calyce    tecta    2-locularis,    polysperma.      {^Ca/is.  1- 

locul.  evalvis  apice  amplo  toramine  dehisccns  cs- 

rin  ) 

1.   Crenulata.  New  Hoi-"!  ,,     ...      r  .        .r. 
,^^^  (Smith,  Linn.  Trart, 

New  Holland.]     "*■  P- 259. 


land, 
2.   Ciliata. 


CXXII.  Ceuvantesia.  Cal.  minimus,  cresccns. 
Cor.  0.  Squama  nectariferae  S,  ovales  crenaiae, 
infra  lacinias  calycis  insidentes.  Stam.  plana,  basi 
calycis  inserta.  Auj7  calyce  carnosa  5 -gono,colorato 
involuta,  1  locul. 

1.  Tomentosa.  CantainPeru.  (i^/or.  Pfrui;.  iii. 
p.  19.) 
CXXIII.  Alzatea.  Cat.  5-fidus.  5.gonus.  Cor. 
0.  Stam.  recept.  inserta.  Cafis.  obcordata  2-lo- 
cul. 2-valvis  :  valvulis  medio  septiferis.  Dissefii- 
7nentum  contrarium.  Sem.  super-imposita  ;  mem- 
brana  cincta. 

1,   Verticillata.    Groves  of  Peru.     Shrub.    [Flor. 
Peruv.  iii.  p.  20.) 
CXXIV.  Myoschilos.  Ca/ 5-phyllus,  coloratus.  Cor. 
0.     Stam.  recept.  inserta.     Stig.  2-3-fidum.  Drujia 
1-sperma.     Ca/.  coronata.     Aux  1-locul. 

1.   Oblonga.  Hills  of  Chili.   {Fl.  Per.  iii.  p.  20.) 
CXXV.  Manglilla.     Cal.  minimus,  5-pariitus.    Cor. 
rotata,  5-partita.   jVcc?.  squamulae  0.  Drufia  1-locul. 
1-sperma.     (./u«s.  Gen.pl.) 

1.  Jussieui.     [Bumelia  manglillo  oi  WiWd.) 

2.  Milleriana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Melanofihleos.    Ethiopia. 

CXXVI.  CoNDALiA.  Cal.  urceolatus,  5-fidus,  per- 
sistens. Cor.  0.  Discus  glandulosus.  Stylus  I. 
Drufia  ovata,  nuce  monosperma. 

1.  Microfihylla.     Chili.     Shrub.     [Cavanilles.) 
CXXVII.  OpF.LiA.      Cal.  5-dentatus.      Cor.    5-petala. 
A'ect.  5,  staminibus  alternantia.     Bacca    l-sperma. 
1.  Amentacea.     Coromandel.     [Roxburgh.) 
CXXVIII.  H.SNKEA.      Cal.  2-phyllus  :  altera  biloba. 
Cor.  urceolata.     •Szi^.  3-gonum.     Drufia  1-sperma. 
A«x  trilocularis. 

1.  Flexuosa.     Andes.     [Fl.  Per.  iii.  p.  8.) 
CXXIX.  Se.vacia.      Cal.  minimus,  5-dentatus.     Cor. 
5-petala.     Cafis.  spha:rica,  pendunculata.   2-valvis, 
4-sperma.     Sem.  angulata,  nuda. 

1.    Undulata.     [Celaslrus  undulatus  oi  W'lWd.) 
CXXX.  LicAxiA.     Cal.  turbinatus,  5-fidus.     Pet.  6. 
fauci  cal.  inserta.  Z)ri//!n  olivaeformis,  carnosa.  JVu.v 
ovata,  fibris  tecta,  1-locularis. 

1.  Incana.    (Hedycrea  incana  ol\f''Ci\A^ 
CXXXI.  Huertea.     Cal.  5-dentatus   inferus.     Pet. 
ovata  sessilia.  Siig.  2-fidum  acutum.  Drufia  obovata, 
.^I'ux  ?  unilocularis. 

1.   Glandulosa.     Groves  of  Peru.     [Flor.  Peruv. 
iii.  p.  5.) 
CXXXII.      Cortesia.      Cal.    inferus,     10-dentaius. 
Cor.  5-partita.     Stylus    2-partitus.     Stig.   globoso- 
peltatum.     Bacca  disperma. 

1.   Cuneifolia.     Buenos  Ayres.     [Cavanilles.) 
CXXXIII.  Erycibe.     Co/.  5-dentatus,  inferus.      Cor. 
1  petala,  10-lobata.  Styl.  0.   Stig.  5-sulcatum.  Bacca 
1-sperma. 

1 .  Paniculata.  Woods  of  Coromandel.  (Roxb.) 
CXXXIV.    Kuhnia.     Flos  compositus.     Sem.    soli- 
tarium  :  pappo  plumoso.     Recefit.  nudum. 

1.  Eufiatorioides.     Pennsylvania.      (Vent.    Horc. 
Cels.) 

2.  Rosmarinifolia.    Island  of  Cuba.  (Vent.  Hort. 
Cels.) 

CXXXV.  Anychia.  Cal.  connivens :  laciniis  ob- 
longis,  apice  subsaccato.  Cor.  0.  Fil.  distincta  ; 
setulis  nuUis  interpositis.  Stig.  2,  oblonga.  Cafis. 
utricularis,  non  dehiscens.  Sem.  1,  subrcniforme 
(Fol.  opposita  stipulacea.  Stam.  passim  3.) 
Y  2 
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1.  Herniaria.  North  Carolina.       'fMichaux. 

2.  ^rgyrocoma.  Higher  Carolina.  5  i- p.  113. 
CXXXVI.    GYiMNOcAUPON.      Cat.    5-partitus,    colo- 

ratus,  persistens.     Cor.    0.    Stam.  10.;  alterna  ste- 

rilia.    5?/^.  simplex.    Se/n.  1,  cal.  indurato    tectum. 

1.  Fruticosum.     Egypt,  and  near  Cassa.       {Ucs- 

font.  i.  p.  203.) 

CXXXVII.  Hagea.     Cat.   5-phyllus.     Fet.  5,  emar- 

ginata.     -S/i/^ws  simplex.     Cajis.  3-gona,  1-locul.  3- 

valvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Tentriffa.  Peak  of  Teneriffe.     {Lamarck^ 

2.  Gnafihalodis.     Near  Rlogadore.     {Schousb.) 
CXXXVIII.  Anassera.     Cat.   parvus,  5-ficlus.      Cor. 

urceolata,  5  loba,  iiitus,  villosa.  Stig.  didymum. 
Cafis.  oblonga,  2-valvis,  2-locul. 

1.  Borbonica.     Bourbon.     {Lamarck.) 

2.  Moluccana.     Molucca  Klcs.     {Lamarck.) 
CXXXIX.    Vallesia.      Cal    minimus.     Cor.    hypo- 

cratorif.  utrinque  globosa.  Stam.  fauci  inseria. 
Drufie  2-divergentes.  .Vkx.  striate,  reticulata  1- 
locularis. 

1.  Dichotoma.     Peru.     (/"/.  Per.  ii.  p.  26.) 

2.  Cymbafolia.     {Ranwjlfia  glabra  oi  \N\\iA.) 
CXL.   Urceola.     Conlorta.     Cor.   urceolata.     JVect. 

cylindricum  integrum,  germen  cingens-  Fol.  2,  1- 
locul.  2-vaivcs.      Sem.  pulposa. 

1.  Elastica.  India.   (Roxb.  .Isiat.  Res.  v.  167.) 
CXLl.  Strophanthvs.  Conlorta.   Cor.  infunclibulif. : 
lacinis  longissimae  candatse.     Coronule  faucis  den- 
tibus  10  simplicibus. 

1.  Sarmtntoaus.  Sierra  Leone. "|  Decandolle, 
Shrub.  [■  Bullet,  des. 

2.  Laurifolius      Africa.  J  Sciences. 

3.  Diclioiomus.      {Echites  caudata  of  VVilld  ) 

4.  His/iidus.       Africa.       Shrub.       {Decand.      ut 
supra. 

See   IVern.  Trans,  i.  p.  61. 

CXLII.  HoLARRHENA.  Cor.  livpocraterif.  laciniis 
aequilateris,  faucc-  luboque  esquumatis.  Stam.  in- 
clusu,  imo  tubo  inserta.  Anth.  a  stigmaie  liberae, 
lanccolatse.  integrae,  longiiudin^liter  polliniferae. 
Ovana  2.  Stylus  brevissimus.  Stig.  cylindraceum. 
S'juama  unWie  hypogynjc  /^o//ir.  graciles.  {JVern. 
Trans,  i.  p.  51.) 

1.  JMicis.     (The  Carissa  milia  of  Vahl,  Sy?nb.  iii. 
p.  44.) 
Tliis  genus  contains  another  species. 

CXLIIl.  IsoNEMA.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  ;  fauce  tu- 
boque  esquamatis;  limbo  5  partito.  Stam.  exserta. 
Fil.  fauci  inserta,  apice  simplicia.  Jnth.  sagittatae, 
medio  stigmati  coliaerentes.  Ovaria  2.  Stylus  1, 
filiformis.  Stig.  incrassatum,  obtusum.  Squame 
nullK  hvpogvnae.  Follic- -  -  {Wern.  Trans,  i.  p. 
52.) 

This  genus  consists  of  a  species  from  equinoctial 
Africa. 

CXLIV.  Vallaris.  Cor.  hypocraterif. ;  fauce  tu- 
boque  esquamatis  ;  limbo  5-fido  obtuso.  Stam.  ex- 
serta. Fil.  fauci  inserta,  brevissima,  apice  extus 
gibbere  carnoso,  Jnth.  sagittalae,  medio  stigmati 
cohaerentes.  Ovarium  biloculare.  Stylus  filifor- 
mis. Stig.  conico-ovatum.  Squama  5,  hypogynae, 
basi  connatae,  apicibus  ciliatis.  Follic.  -  -  -  {U'ern. 
Trans,  i.  p.  52.) 

•'This  is  the  Flos  /lergulanus  of  Runiphius,  which 
Linnaeus  considered  as  the  first  species  of  his  genus 
Pergularia." 


CXLV.  Parsonsia.  Cor.  infundibulif.  fauce  tubo- 
que  esquumatis,  limbo  5-partito,  rccurvo,  laciniis 
aequilateris.  Stam.  exserta.  Fil.  medio  vel  juxta 
basin  tulji  inserta,  filiformia.  Anth.  sagitlatae,  medio 
stigmati  cohaerentes,  lobis  posticis  poUine  destitu- 
tis.  Ovaria  2,  v.  1,  biloculare.  Stylus  1.  Stig. 
dilatatum.  Squama  5,  hypogynae,  distinctae  v.  con- 
natae. Follic.  2,  distincti,  v.  cohaerentes.  {Il'ern. 
Trans,  i.  p.  53.) 

1.    Velutina.        ")       am     .      ,,  ,   r         xt 

2    Mollis  I  shrubby,  and  from  New 

„'    ,         ' ,  ,       (Holland. 

0.  Lanceolata.  J 

This  genus  contains  also  the  Echites  corymbosa, 
Jloribunda,  and  sjiicata. 
CXLVL  Lyonsia.  Cor.  infundibulif,  fauce  tuboque 
esquamatis,  iimbo  5-partito,  rccurvo,  laciniis  aequi- 
lateris :  aestivatione  valvata.  Stam.  exserta.  i^iV.  me- 
dio tubo  inserta  filiformia.  Anth.  sagittatae,  medio 
stigmati  cohaerentes,  lobis  posticis  polline  vacuis. 
Ovarium  biloculare.  Stylus  1,  filiformis,  apice  dila- 
tato.  Stig.  subconicum  Squama  5,  hypogynae, 
connatae.  Caps,  cylinobracea,  biiocularis,  valvis, 
folliculiformibus,dissepimcntoparallelolibero  utrin- 
que seniinifero  placentis  adnatis.  {Wern.  Trans.  \. 
p.  55.  and  Prorfr.  p.  466.) 

1.  Straminea.     New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island.     Shrub. 

This  plant  differs  from  the  New  Holland  species  of 
Parsonsia,  only,  in  its  fruit  being  capsular. 
CXLVII.  Alstonia.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  fauce  tu- 
boque esquamatis.  Sta7n.  inclusa.  Anth.  lanceo- 
latae,  longitudinaliter,  poUer.iferae  a  stigmate  libe- 
rae. Ovaria  2.  Stylus  1,  filiformis,  apice  dilatato. 
Stig.  subconicum.  Squamula  nullae  hypogvnae, 
nee  calycinae  Follic.  teretes.  {Wern.  Trans.  1. 
p.  59.) 

1.  Scholaris.      East    Indies  and    the    Moluccas. 
Shrub. 

2.  S/icctabilis.     Island  of  Temor.     Shrub. 

3.  Vejienata.     Easi  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Costata.     Olahtiie.     Shrub. 

CXLVIII.  Cryptolepis.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Tu- 
bus squamulis  5,  obtusis,  inclusis,  laciniis  limbi  al- 
ternantibus.  Fuujc  nuda..  Stam.  inclusa,  imo  tubo 
inserta.  Anth.  sagittatae.  Ovar  2.  Styli  0.  Stig. 
dilatatum,  apiculo  conico.  Squam.  5,  hypogynae. 
Follic.  ■  -  -   {Wern.  Trans,  i.  p.  58.) 

This  plant  is  a  shrub  trom  the  East  Indies. 

CXLIX.  Prestonia.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  Faux,  co- 
ronata,  tubulo  annulari  indiviso,  squamisque  5,  in- 
terioribus  laciniis  limbi  alternantibus.  Anth.  semi- 
exsertae,  sagittate,  medio  stigmati  cohaerentes, 
lobis  posticis  polline  vacuis.  Ovar.  2.  Stylus  1,  fi- 
liformis, apice  dilatato.  Stig.  turbinatum  apiculo 
angustiore.      tVcfo/H*  hypogynus,  1-phyllus.     Foil. 

{Wern.  Trans,  i.  p.  58.) 

1.   To7)tenlosa.     Near  Rio  de  Janeiro.      Shrub. 

CL.  Balfouria.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Faux-  corona- 
ta  tubulo  crenulato.  Limbi  laciniae  rectae,  aequi- 
lateres.  Stam.  semi-exserta,  fauci  inserta.  Anth. 
sagittatae  medio  stigmati  cohaerentes,  mueronatas. 
Ovar.  2-locul.  Stylus  1,  filiformis,  apice  dilatato. 
Stig.  angulatum.  Squamula  10  basi  calycis  extra 
coroUam  insertae :  hypogynae  nullae.  Follic.  •  -  - 
(  Wern.  Trans,  i.  p.  59.) 

1.    Satigna.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

CLI.  Carmonea.     Cal.  persistens,  5-partitus.     Cor. 
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iva. 

■      1  Fl.  Peruv. 
'"•hii.  p.  28. 


'Cavanilles, 
•  Icones,  V. 
kp.  58. 


votata.  fltyi.  capillares.  Drufia  giobosa,  6-locul. 
Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Hetero/ihylla      Isle   of  Luson.  -SVir.     {^Cavan^ 
C\A\.  GuMiLLEA.     Cal.  canipanulatus,  3-fidus.      Cor. 
0.     Gtrtnen  scmiljifidum.     Cafis.  2-locul.  polyaper- 
nia  birosti  is. 

1.  Aunculaia.  Near  Munna.   {Fl.  Per.  iii.  p.  23.) 
CLIII.  Anredera.       Cal.  2-paituus,  dorso  carina- 
tus.      Cor.  0.      Htyl.  2-fidus.     Sem.    1.       Cal.  com- 
presso  mcmbranacto-bialato  tectum. 
1.   Spicata.     Peru.     (Jussieu,  Gen.  PI.) 
CLIV.  Spananthe.     Umbella  simplex.     Cor.  sequa- 
les.     Involttcr.  subheptaphyllum.     Pet.  lanceolata, 
patentia.       Friiclus  ovalis,  in  dorso  3-striatus. 
1.  Paniculala    [Hydroc'otyle  sfiananlhe  of  WMd.) 
CLV.  BowLEsiA.     Umbella  simplex  triflora.     Flosc. 
fertiles   paralleli.     Pet.    aequalia.    Fruct.    4-gonus 
subpyramidalis.     Sem.  extus  concava. 

1.  Palmata.  Hills  of  Peru.   Ann. 

2.  Lobata.     Peruvian  Andes    Am 

3.  Incana.     Hills  of  Peru. 
CLVI.  MuLiNUM.     Umbella  simplex,  Involucr.   po- 

lyphyllum.  Fruct.  (turgidus)  ovatus,  profunde 
sulcatus  ;  angulis  rotundis.  Pet.  lutescentia.  Cat. 
denticulatus. 

1.  Proliferum.     Descado,  S.  Amer." 

2.  MicrotilnjHum.     Descado.      Shr.  ( 

3.  S/iinosum.     Mis.  of  Chili.  ( 

4.  Acaule.  Descado. 
CLVn.  HuANACA.  Cal.  denticulis  minimis,  per- 
sistans. Pet.  lanceolata,  patentia,  Fruct.  ovatus, 
acuius  lineis  tribus  striatus.  Involucr.  universale 
2-phyllum,  tripartitum  longum,  partiale  polyphyl- 
lum. 

1.  Acaulis,  Descado  S.  America     [Ca-uan.') 
CLVUI.  Meum.       Cal.  obsoletus.      Pet.   inflexa  In- 
tegra.      Involucr.    universale    1-phyllum    partiale 
paucifolium  sublaterale.     Fruct.  elliptico-oblongus 
utrinque  tricostatus. 

1.  Heterofihyllum.     (yE^^Ksa  iunros  of  Willd.) 

2.  Mutellina.         {Phyllandrum      mutellinum      of 
Willd.) 

3.  Athamanta.     {^JEthuaa  meum  of  VVilld.) 

4.  Fatuum.     Peren. 

CLIX.  Myrbhis.  Umbella  composita.  Involucr. 
erecta.  Fruct.  oblongus  profunde  sulcatus  :  angu- 
lis subraembranaceis. 

Odorata.     [Scandix-  cdorata  of  Willd.) 

CLX.  Oliveria.  Umbella  simplex.  Involucr.  po- 
lyphyllum  longius.  Cal.  5-dentatUS.  Pet.  2-par- 
tita.     Fruct.  ovato-teres  hirsutus. 

1.  Decumbens.     Near  Bagdad.     Ann.    {Fenten.) 

CLXI.  Anthriscus.  Umbella  composita.  Ittvo- 
lucella  lanceolata  ererta.  Fruct.  ovatus  pilis  sca- 
ber,  rostro  glabro. 

1.  Vulgaris.     {Scandix  anthriscus  of  WWld.) 

2.  Nodosa.     Sicily. 

3.  Trichosfierma.     Egypt. 

Order  II.     Digynia. 

CLXII.  Breweria.  Cal.  5  part.  Cor.  infundibulif. 
plicaia.  Styli  2,  indivisi,  basi  subconnaii.  Stig. 
capitata.  Caf'.s.  2-locul.  valvula,  loculis  dispermis, 
calyce  baud  mutate  cincta.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr. 
p.  487  ) 

1.  Linearis.  2.   Media.  3.  Pamioaa. 

All  from  New  Holland. 


CLXIII.  DicHONDRA.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  subrotata, 
limbo  5-part.  piano.  Ovaria  2,  disperma.  Sty/i 
2,  basilarcs.  Stiff,  capitata.  Utriculi  1-spermi. 
(R.   Brown,  Prodr.  p.  490.) 

1.  Refiens.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island. 
CLXIV.  Cladostvles.  Cor.  rotata  campan.  5-fida, 
laciniis  ovutis,  obiusis,  patentibus.  Stam.  5,  in- 
fra medium  corollae  inserta,  baud  exsena.  Anth. 
biloculares,  ovatae,  erectas.  Ovar.  ovaium,  supe- 
rum.  Styli  duo,  apice  bifidi.  Stig.  4.  Caps. 
ovala,  non  dehiscens  ;  calyce  persisiente  cincta  1- 
locul.  1-sperma.  Sem.  (an  abonu)  1,  ovaium. 
Cotyledones,  foliacei,  conduplicati.  Radic.  in  lo- 
bos  reflexa.     {Humboldt,  p.  202.) 

1.  Acuminata.      Near    the     city    of    Guyaquil. 
SArub. 
See  Humb.  Plante  Equinoctiales,  p.  202. 
CLXV.  Hemidesmus.     Asclepiadea.      Massa  polli- 
nis   granulosae,  20.     FU.  basi  conata.     Cor.  rotata. 
1.  Indicus.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

'■  i  Unpublished  species. 

Mr.  Brown  has  separated  this  genus  from  the    ge- 
nus Periploca,  on   account  of  the  differences   in 
the  structure  of  its   flower.     See    Wern.   Trans. 
1.  p.  46. 
CLXVI    Secamoke.     Asclepiadea.     Masse  fiollinis 

laeves,    20.       Fit.     connata,    extus    appendiculata. 

Cor.  rotata. 

1.  Egyfitiaca.     Egypt.      Shrub, 

2.  Emeiica.  3.  India. 

4. New  Holland.     Shrub. 

5.  New  Holland.    Shrub. 

The  three  last  species  are  unpublished. 
CLXVII.     Microloma.     Asclepiadea.     Massa  jiol- 
linis  laeves,   10,  pendulae.      Tubus  stamineus  nudus. 
Cor.  urceolata. 

1.  Sagittatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Lineare.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
These  species  are  the   Cerofiegia   sagitlata  and  the 

Cerofiegia  ?fnz/i  flora  of  Willdenow.     See  Brown, 
Wern.  Trans,  i.  p.  42. 
CLXVIII.  Sarcostemm.a.       Asclepiadea.       Alasse 
fiolUnis  laeves,    10,   pendulae.     Corona  staminea  du- 
plex :  exterior  cyathiformis  vel  annularis,  crenata. 
Cor.  rotata. 

1.  Viminale.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  A  species  nearly  allied  to  the  pre- 
ceding, from  Holland  and  New  Cale- 
donia. 

3.  The  Asclefiias    viminalis  of  Willd. 

"  The  probable  species,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "  are 
Asclepias  aphylla,  Thunb.  Prodromus  ;  Asclc- 
pias  stifiitacea,  Forsk.  .irab.  50 ;  Cynanchum 
pyrotechnicum ;  and  perhaps  also  Asclepias  a- 
phylla  of  the  same  author."  Wern.  Trans,  i. 
p.  40. 

CLXIX.-  DjEMIa.  Asclepiadea.  Mass£  polUnis  lae- 
ves, 10,  pendulx.  Corona  staminea  duplex  :  ex- 
terior 10-partiia  ;  laciniis  altcrnis  minutis.  Cor. 
subrotata. 

1.  Extensa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Cordata. 

Species  1.  is  the  Cynanchum  extensum  of  Willde- 
now  :  and  species  2,  is  the  Asclepias  cordata  of 
Forsk.  Arab.  p.  49. 
CLXX.  Calotropis.     Asclepiadea.     Massa  potlints 
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Isves,  10,  pendulx.  Corona  sfamitica  simplex,  5- 
phylla :  foliolis  tubo  filamentorum  longitudinaliter 
adnatis  :  basi  recurva.     Cor.   subcampanulata. 

1.  Frocera.     Persia.     Shrub. 

2.  Gigantea.     East  Indies.     S/irub. 

Species  1,  is  the  Asclepias  firoccra,  apd  species  2, 

the   Asclepias    gigantea,   of   Willdenow.       See 

IVern.   Tra?is.  i.  p.  28. 

CLXXI.  Zysmalobium.    Asclepiadea.     Masse  fiol- 

linis  laeves,  10,  pendulse.     Corona  staminea  simplex, 

10-partita;  laciniis  alternis  minutis.     Cor.  patens. 

FoUicuii  ramentacei. 

1.   Undulatum.  2.   Grandiflorum. 

Both  of  these  species  are  given  by  Willdenow  un- 
der ylsclepia.s',  with  the  same  specific  names.  See 
Brown,  Jl'ern.  Trans,  i.  p.  27. 
CLXXII.    GoMPHOCARPUs.      Asclepiadea.      Masses 
/lol/inis  laeves,  10,  pendulae.      Corona  slaminca  sim- 
plex, 5-phylla:  foliolis  cucuUatis  uirinque  unidenta- 
tis.     Cor  reflexa.    FoUicuii  echinati  spinis  innocuis. 
1.  Jrborescens.  2.    Cris/ius. 

3.  Frulicosus.  4.   Setosus. 

All  these  species  are  given  under  Asclefiias  by  Will- 
denow.    See  Brown,  Wcrn.   Trans,  i.  p.  26. 
CLXXIIl.  GoNOLOBUS,  or  Gonolobium.     Asclepia- 
dea.    Masse  /lollinis  Iseves,  10,  transversse.     Cor. 
subrotata.     Sem.  comosa. 

This  new  genus  is  formed  from  the  genus  Cynan- 
CHUM.  "Cynanchum  maritimum,  Linn."  says 
Mr  Brown  ;  "  subcrosum,  I. inn.  ;  crispidorum, 
Hort.  Kcw.  belong  to  this  genus  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose also  C  filanijlorum,  grandijlorum,  rostra- 
turn,  nigrum,  racemosum,  Caroline7ise,  obliyiium, 
hirtum,  /irostralum,  and  undulatum,  of  Willde- 
now's  Sjiec.  Plant.  :  These,  however,  1  have  not 
determined,  and  the  whole  genus  requires  to  be 
re-examined."  See  JVem.  Trans,  i.  p.  24. 
Persoon  includes  under  his  subgenus  Gonolobium, 

1.  Macrolihyllum.     Woods    of    Carolina.       {Mi- 
c/iaux.) 

2.  HirsiUum.     Woods  of  Carolina. 

3.  Leve.     Banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Obtusifolium.     (In  the  Herbarium  of  Richard.) 

5.  Planiflorum.     Carthagena. 

6.  Album.     Peru.     (Cavanilles.) 

■CLXXIV.  Marsdenia.  Asclepiadea.  Masse fioUl- 
nis  lieves,  10,  erectse.  ^nz/;.  membrana  terminatae. 
Corona  staminea  5-pbylla  :  foliolis  compressis,  in- 
divisis,  intus  edentulis. 

J.   Velutina.     New  Holland. 

2.  Tinctoria.     Sumatra. 

3.  Viridifora.     New  Holland. 

4.  Clausa.     Jamaica. 

5.  Suaveokns.     New  Holland. 

6.  Cinerascens.     New  Holland. 

7.  lirccta.     (^Cyna7ichum  crectum.') 
B.  liostrata.     New  Holland. 

"This  genus,"  says  Mr  Biown,  "diflfers  from 
Ptrgularia,  chiefly  in  the  want  of  the  inner  la- 
ciniae  of  the  corona  :  It  is  tlierefore  an  arbitrary 
separation,  made  principally  to  obtain  clearer 
characters  for  both.  The  two  species  (7,  8) 
with  an  elongated  stigma  arc  perhaps  not  truly 
of  this  genus,  but,  if  separated  from  it,  must 
form  each  a  distinct  genus."  ( IVern.  Trans.) 
tLXXV.  HoYA.  Asclepiadea.  Ala.isx  jioUinis  lae- 
ves, 10,  erecto-conniventes.  Anth.  membrana  ter- 
minatae.    Corona  slamima   5-phylla :  foliolis  de- 


pressis,  angulo  interiore  producto  in  dentem  an- 
therse  incumbentem.     Cor.  rotata. 

1 .  Carnosa.     Tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  New 
Holland.     S/irub. 

2.  Viridijiora.     Groves  of  Ceylon.     Shrub. 
Species  1,  is  the  Asclepias   carnosa,  and  species  2, 

the   Asclepias  x'olubilis,  of   W  illdenow.     "  Hoya 
carnosa,"   says   Mr  Brown,    "probably   includes 
several  species,  which  can   only  be  determined 
from  living  specimens  :  it  is  also  to  be  consider- 
ed   as  the  type    of    the    genus    Hoya   viridijiora, 
differing   in  some   degree  in  the    structure  of  its 
corona,  and  considerably  in  habit."  {^IVcrn.  Trans. 
i.  p.  15.) 
CLXXVI.  Ceropegia.     Cor.   tubo  e  basi  ventricosa 
cylindraceo  ;  limbi  laciniis   ligularibus.      Columnu 
fructificationis  inclusa.     Corona  stain,   duplex,   ex- 
terior abbreviata,    5-loba:    interior  6-phylla,    folio- 
lis ligularibus,  indivisis,   lobis   exierioris  oppositis. 
Anth.  apice  simplices.     Massa  fiollinis  erectse,  basi 
affixae,    marginibus    simplicibus.     Stig.    muticum. 
FoUicuii    cylindracei,    laeves.     Se?n.    comosa.     (R. 
Brown,  IVern.  Trans,  i.  p.  10.) 

To  this   genus   belong   Sp.   1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  of   Cc- 
ro/iegia,  p.    153;  and  also  two   undescribed  spe- 
cies. 
CLXXVII.  Huernia.     Cor.  campan.  limbo  10-fido, 
laciniis  accessoriis  nanis,  dentiformibus.      Columna 
Jructijicationis  inclusa.     Coro?ia  stam.  duplex  ;  ex- 
terior quinquefida,   laciniis   bifidis  :  interior  5-phyl- 
la, foliolis  e  basi  gibbosa    subulatis,   indivisis,   laci- 
niis exterioris  alternantibus.  Anth.  apicc  simplices. 
Massa  fiollinis  erectae,  basi  affixae,  altero  margine 
cartilaginco-pellucido.      Stig.    muticum.      FoUicuii 
subcylindracfci,   laeves.     5em.  comosa.     (R.Brown, 
Wern.  Trans,  i.  p.  11.) 

Sp.  43 — 49  of  Stafielia,  p.    151,  belong   to  this  ge- 
nus.    Mr  Brown    has  examined  only  Sp.  43,  45, 
46,  from  which  the  character  is  formed. 
CLXXVIII.    PiARANTHUs.      Cor.     campan.     5-fida, 
carnosa.     Columna  fruciijicationis  inclusa.     Corona 
stam.  simplex  5-phylla,  foliolis  dorso  dentatis.  Ant/i. 
apice  simplices.  Masse  fiollinis  erectae,  basi  affixae, 
altero  margine   cartilagineo-peliucido.     Siig.  muti- 
cum. Follic- i^Wem.  Trans,  i.  p.  12.) 

"  The    want     of  the    external    corona,"    says  Mr 
Brown,  "  renders  it  necessary  to   separate  from 
Stapelia  and   Huernia  this  genus  ;  of  which  the 
only  two  certain  species  are  Stafielia  fiunctata  a^d 
fmlla  of  Masson." 
CLXXIX.  Stapelia.      Cor.  rotata,    5-fida,  carnosa. 
Columna  fructificationis  exserta.     Corona  stam.  du- 
plex, utraque   in  variis  varia ;  interior  quandoque 
obsoleta.     Anth.   apice   simplices.     Massa  fiollinis 
basi  affixae,  altero  margine  cartilagineo-peliucido, 
Stig.  muticum.  Follic.  subcylindracei,  Iseves.     Sem, 
comosa. 

Beside  several  species  of  the  genus  Stapelia,  p. 
15  1,  this  genus  contains  several  unpublished  ones 
in  the  lianksian   Herbarium.     See  JVern.   Trans. 
i.  p.  13. 
CLXXX.  Caralluma.     Cor.  rotata,  profunde  5-fida. 
Columjia  Jructificationis  exserta.     Corona  stam.  sim- 
plici  serie  10-phylla  ;  foliolis  quinque  antheris  op- 
positis indivisis;  reliquis  bipartitis  subulatis    Anth. 
apice  simplices.  Masse  fiollinis  erectae,  basi  affixae, 
marginibus   simplicibus.      Stig.    muticum.     Follic. 
graciles,  laeves-     Sem.  comosa. 
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1 .  Aducendens.  The  Stafielia  adscendens  of  Rox- 
burgh. 
CLXXXI.  MicROSTEMMA.  Cor.  rotata,  5-fida.  Co- 
lumna  fructificationis  exserta.  Corona  slam,  mo- 
nopliylla,  carnosa,  S-loba,  lobis  cum  antheris  alter- 
nantibus.  ytnth.  apice  simplices.  Masse  poltinis 
medio  lateri  insenae,  stigmati  incumbentes.  Siig^. 
muticum.  Follk.  gracUes,  laeves.  6>m.  como- 
sa. 

1 .  Tuberosum.  New  Holland.  ^Prodr.  p.  4J9.) 
CLXXXII.  Tylophora.  Cor.  rotata,  5-partita. 
Corona  slam.  5-phylla,  foliolis  depressis,  carnosis, 
angulo  inieriori  simplici  edentulo.  jlnt/i.  mem- 
brana  terminatae.  Masste  /lollinis  erectae,  basi  af- 
fixs,  marginibus  simplicibus.  Stiff,  muticum.  Fol- 
tic.  laeves.     Sem.  comosa. 

1.  Grandiflora.  3.   Flexuosa. 

2.  Barbata.  4.   Paniculata. 
All  from  New  Holland,  &c.     {Prodr.  460.) 

CLXXXin.  DiscHiDiA.  Cor.  urceolata,  5-fida. 
Corona  stam.  5-phylla,  foliolis  bifidis,  laciniis  subu- 
latis,  patentibus,  apice  recurvis.  jint/i.  memt>rana 
terminatae.  Masse  fiollinis  erectae,  basi  affixx.  Stig. 
muticum.  Fottic.  laeves.  Sem.  comosa.  {Prodr.  461.) 
1.  A'ummularia.     New  Holland.     Peren. 

CLXXXIV.  Gymnema.  Cor.  suburceolata  5-fida. 
Fauce  saepe  coronata,  squamulis  denticlusive  5,  si- 
nubus  insertis.  Corona  stam.  nulla.  Anth.  mem- 
brana  terminatae.  Masse  /loUinis  erectas,  basi  af- 
fixae.     Follic.  graciles,  laeves.     Sem.  comosa. 

1.  Geminatum.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Trinerve.     New    Holland.      Shritb. 

This  genus  contains  also  the  Asclefiias  lactifera 
and  the  Perifiloca  sylvestris.  {^Prodr.  462.) 
CLXXXV.  Leptadenia  Cor.  subrotata,  tubo  bre- 
\\,Jaiice  corona,  squamis  5-sinubus  mipositis  :  limbo 
barbato,  aestivatione  valvata.  Corona  slam,  nulla. 
.'inth.  liberas,  apice  simplices.  Masse  fiollinis 
erectae.  basi  affixs,  apice  coarctato  pellucido  !  Stig. 

muticum.     Follie 

Of  this  genus  Mr  Brown  has  examined  three  spe- 
cies in  the   Sa?iksian  Herbarium,  from  the  East 
Indies    and    the    north    and    middle   of    Africa. 
JVern.  Trans,  i.  p.  23. 
CLXXXVI.    Sarcolobus.       Cor.    subrotata,    S-fida. 
Fauce    nuda.     Corona    stam.    nulla.       Anth.   mem- 
brana  terminaiae.     Masse  fiollinis  erectae,  basi  af- 
fixae.     Stig.  muticum.     Follic.   ventricosi,  carnosi. 
Sem.  marginata  ! 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  found  this  plant  in  Prince's  Island 
near  Batavia.  IVtrn.  Trans,  i.  p.  24. 
CLXXXVII.  Kanahia.  Cor.  campar.uiaia,  limbo  5- 
partito.  Columna  semi  inclusa.  Corona  stain,  api- 
ce tubi  filamentoium  imposila,  5-pliylla,  foliolis 
c  basi  incrassata  subulatis,  inclivisis.  Anth.  mtm- 
brana  terminuae.  Masse  iiollinis  vcntricosac,  apice 
affixae,  pendulae.  Stig.  muti.  um.  Follic.  graciles, 
slriati.     Sem.  comosa.       Mm.  Trans.  \.  p.  28. 

1.  Lanifiora.     Tiic   Ascl- fiias  laniflora  of  Foisk. 
CLXXXVIII.    Oxystelma.       C',r.    loi  la,    patens. 

[Cor.  lubo  brevi,  sui-^rutUa.  Prodr ^  C  lumna  ex- 
serta. Corona  stam.  5-p.jylla,  foliolis  cutis,  indi- 
visis.  Anth.  membrana  iLriiiinatae.  Masse  fiollinis 
compr.  ssae,  apicu  attenuato  affixae,  pei'  lulse  Sii^ . 
mulicum.  Follic.  laeves.  Sem.  comosu.  (IFcn;. 
Trans,  i.  p.  29.) 

1     Camosum.     Ntw  Holland.     Perm. 

2.  Esculenta.     The  Perip.loca  eaculenta  of  Linn. 


Sp.  1,  is  probably  not  a  genuine  species. 
CLXXXIX.  Oxy  pet  alum.  Cor.  tubo  brevi  ventri- 
coso  ;  limbo  5-partito,  laciniis  supi-a  ligulalis.  Co- 
rona stam.  5-phylla,  foliolis  subrolundis  simplicibus 
carnosis.  Anth.  membrana  terminate.  Masse 
fiollinis  lineares  pendulae,  affixae  curvaturse  proces- 
suum,  dein  adscendentium.  Stig.  acumine  elon- 
gato  bipartito.  Follic.  .  .  .  [JVern.  'Trans,  p.  30.) 
This  genus  consists  of  a  single  species,  which  was 

discovered  in  1768,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Sir 

Joseph  Banks. 
CXC.  DiPLOLEPis.  Cor.  tubo  brevi,  urceolato,  lim- 
bo 5-part  Corona  stam.  S-phylla,  foliolis  ob- 
tusis  squamula  interiori  auctis.  Anth.  membrana 
terminatae.  Masse  fiollinis  ventricosae,  juxta  api- 
cem  affixae,  pendulae.     Stig.  rostro  elongate  indi- 

viso.     Follic ( IVern.  Trans,  p.  30.) 

Only  one  certain  species  of  this  genus  is  known. 

It  was  discovered  by  Mr  Mcnzies  near  Valpa- 

raizo    in    Chili.       The    Asclefiias     vomitoria    of 

Koenig's  MSS.  agrees  in  several  respects  with 

this  genus. 
CXCI.  HoLosTEMMA.  Cor.  subrotata  5-fida.  Co- 
rona imo  tubo  stamineo  inserta,  simplex,  annula- 
ris, Integra.  Anth.  membrana  terminatae.  Masse 
/lollinis  pendulae,  conipressae,  apice  attenuato  affixae. 
Stig.  muticum.  Follic.  ventricosi,  laeves.  Sem. 
comosa. 

1.  Ada-kodien.  (Rheed.   Mai.  ix.  p.  9.)   Shrub. 

CXCII.   Metaplexis.    Cor.  subrotata.      Corona  stam. 

5-phylla,  foliolis  nanis,  rucullatis,  cum  antheris  al- 

ternantibus.     Anth.  membrana  terminatae.     Masse 

fiollinis    ventricosx,  pendulae  latere   affixae.     Stig. 

rostro  elongato  indiviso.     Follic 

The  species  of  this  genus   was  gathered   by   Sir 

George  Staunton,  Li  the  province  of  Pechely  in 

China. 
CXCIII.  DiTASSA.  Cor.  subrotata.  Corona  stam 
duplex  ;  exterior  5-partita  ;  laciniis  acuminatis  ; 
interior  5-phylla,  brevior,  exttriori  antherisque  op- 
posita.  Anth.  membrana  terminatae.  Masse  /io.'- 
/in/s  ventricosae,  infra  apicem  affixae  pendulae.  Stig. 
apiculo  obtuso.  Follic.  .  .  .  [fVern.  Trans,  i.  p.  38.) 
A   species   of  this   genus  was  gathered  by   Sir  J. 

Banks  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
CXCIV.  EusTEGiA.  Cor.  rotata.  Corona  triples; 
singula  5-phylla;  extima  fauce  inserta  laciniis,  lim- 
bi  opposita;  reliyua  extima  altcrnantia,  antheris  op- 
posila,  foliolis  medie  tripartitis,  intime  indivisis. 
Anih.  membrana  terminatae.  Masse  fiollinis  api- 
ce attenuato  affixae,  pendulae.  Stig.  submuticum. 
Follic.  -  -  -  [tVem.  Trans,  i.  p.  41.) 
"  This  remarkable   character,"    says    Mr    Brown, 

"  is    taken    from    Afiocynum    hastatum,    Thunb. 

Prodr.  47 ;    Afiocynum   minutum,    Linn.    Sufifii. 

169  ;    and   fiom   a  very  nearly   related   species 

found  at  the   Cape   of    Good   Hope   bv   Mr  f. 

B'.ucr 
CXCV.  Metastelma.  Cor.  subcampan.  fauce  co- 
ronata dcntibus  5  cxsertis  sinubus  oppositis,  tu- 
bum  decurrentibus.  Corona  stam.  nulla.  Anth. 
membrana  terminata:.  Masse  fiollinis  comprcssse, 
apice  attenuato  affixae,  pendulae.  Stig.  muticuoi 
Follic.  -  -  -    [irern.  Trans,  i.  p.  41.) 

1.    Parx'ijtorum.      The    Cynanchuin  fiarviflorum 
of  Swartz.     Percn. 
CXCVI.  AsTEPHAN'us.      Cor.  subcampan.  fauce   tu- 
boque  esquamatis,    Corona  staminta  nulla.    Anth.. 
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membrana   tcrminatae.      Massa  fiollinis    pendulx. 
Stig.  caudatum,   v.  muticum.     Follic. 
"  This  generic  character,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  is 
formed    from    Afiocynum    triflorum   and    lineare, 
Linn.  Sujiftl.  and  from  iwo  new  species  in  the 
Banksian    collection.      Afiocynum  cordatuni   and 
lancrulatum,    Tliunh.    Prodr.    probably    likewise 
belong  lo  this  genus ;   and  I  have  modified  the 
character,  to  admit  a  very  remarkable  plant  found 
by  Mr  Masson  in  South  Africa." 
CXCVII.    Gymnanthera.       Cor.  hypocraterif    Co- 
rona faucis  S-phylla.      I^il.   distincta,  fauci  inser- 
ta.      Anth.    imberbes.      Masste    fiollinis    quaterna- 
tim  applicitae  apice  ililatato  corpusculorum.      fitig. 
apiculo  bifido.       Follic.  cylindracei,    Ixves,   divari- 
catissimi.  Sent,  comosa.     {Wern.    Trans,  i.  p.  47.) 


jVitida.   New   Holland.   S/ir.  [I'rodr.  p.  464.) 


Order   III.     Trigynia. 

CXCVIII.  Malesheueia.  Cal.  inferus  persistens. 
Bci.  I'auci  cal.  infra  incisures  insidentia.  JVect.  co- 
ronuia  10  squamis,  menibranaceis  2-4  crenatis,  pe- 
talir.  alternis.  Anili.  incumbcntes  basi  excavatse. 
Styl.  infra  apicem  germinis  orbiculatim  affixi.  f>Tig. 
capitata.  Ca/ift.  apice  trivalvis.  -SVot.  plura  atfixa 
recL'ptac.  3,  linearibus,  per  caps,  parietem  decur- 
rentibus. 

1.  Thyrisflora.      Peru.   Shrub.    {Fl.    Peruv.  iii. 
p.    30.) 

2.  Linearifolia.     Mts.  of  Chili.    (Cavanitles.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  PENTANDRIA. 


The  following  plants,  being  pentandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class ;  but  they  belong  to  natural 
genera,  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
ted, and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Several  species  of  Exacum,  Rubia,  Crucianella, 
Prinos,  and  Loranthus.  Pavetta  fteniandra.  Ol- 
denlandia  jientandra.  Cornus  albida.  Frankenia 
Ixvis.  Polycnemum  ofifiosilifolium.  Caesalpinia  cris- 
ta, pentandra.  Cassia  Pilosa,  ser/iens,  chamecrista. 
Some  species  of  Hyperanthera  or  Guilandina.  Ce- 
ratonia  silitjua.  Bombax  jientandrum.  Polygonum 
am/i/iibiam,  la/iat/iifoliuin.  Samara  pentandra,  fiori- 
hunda.  Passerina  pentandra.  Trianthema  chrystal- 
Una.     Citharexylum  pentandrum. 

DiGTNIA. 


Polygonum  virginianum,  filiforme.  Trianthema  pen- 
tandra. Cissus  hederacea,  ampclopsis,  stans.  Scle- 
ranthus  annuus. 

Trigynia. 

Polygonum  ocreatum.  Minuartia  niontana.  Arena- 
ria  rubra  tcnuifolia.  Euphorbia  aniiquorum,  macti- 
lata,  articulata,  cyparissias  ?    Xylophyllae. 


Pentagynia. 

Spergula  arvensis,  pentandra.  Cerastium  pentan- 
drum,  semidecandrum.  Suriana  maritima.  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  pinnatifidum .  Erodium.  Actinophyl- 
lum  pientandrum.     Maherniae,  Lin. 


Polygynia. 


Oldenlandia  digyna.     Several  species  of  Zizyphus,         Ranunculus  hederaceus. 


CLASS  VI.     HEXANDRIA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 


Sect.  I.  Flowers  having  the  Calyx  doubled;  fur- 
uished  with  a  Calyx  and  Corolla,  and  without 
Spathes. 

602.  Bromelia.  Cal.  3-fidus,  superus.  Pet.  3  : 
S(]uama  nectarifera  ad  basin  petali.    Bacca  trilocul. 

1.  Ananas.      New  Spain  and   Surinam.      Shrub. 

2.  Pinguin.     Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.     Shrub. 

3.  Karatas.     South  America. 

4.  Lingulata.     South  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Bracteata.     Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

6.  Paniculigera.     West  Indies       Shrub. 

7.  Chrysantha.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

8.  A''udicaulis.    South  America.     Shrub. 

9.  Hjtmilis.  -  -  -      Shrub. 

10.  Acanga.     Brazil.     Shrub. 


*  11.  Incamata.  Groves  of  the  Andes.  "J  See  Flor. 

*  12.  Sphacelata.  Chili.  >  Peruv. 

*  13.  Bicolor.     Shores  of  Chili.  J  iii.  p.  32. 
603.  PiTCAiRNiA.  Cal.  3-phyllus  semisuperus.    Pet. 

3.  Squama  nectarifera  ad  basin  petalorum.  Stig. 
3,  contorla.  Caps.  3  introrsum  dehiscentes.  Sem. 
alata. 

1.  Bromeliafolia.        Jamaica,    at   the    sides    of 
rocks.      Shrub. 

2.  Angustifolia.     Island    of  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 

3.  Latifolia.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 

*  4.  Lanuginosa.   At  Pozuzo.   Peren.  ' 

*  5.  Pulverulenta.       Groves    of  the 

Andes. 
»  6.  Paniculata.     Mts.  of  the  Andes. 
»  7  Ferruginea.     Near  Lima. 

*  8.   Chrystallina.  Groves  and  hills  of 

Peru 

*  9.  Pyramitada.  Mountains  of  Peru. 

*  10.  Coarctata.     Chili.     Pcren. 


See  Flor. 
>  Peruv. 
iii.  p.  35. 
t.  258- 
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*ll.  Bracteata.     St  Vincents.     S/iru6. 
Sp.  8,  9,  10,  are   given  by  Persoon  under  the  sub- 
genus   Pourretia.      Cat.   infero,   3-part.     ^nlh.   in- 
cumbentibus  linearibus.     Cafia.  valvis  septiferis. 
604.  TiLLANDSiA.     Cal.  3-fidus,   persistens.     Cor.  %- 
fida,  campanulata.     Ca(is.  I-locul.     Sem.  comosa. 

1.  Utriculata.     On  the  trees  of  South  America. 
PereJi. 

2.  Serrata.     South  America. 

3.  Lingulata.     On  trees  of  South  America. 

4.  Tenuifolia.     On  trees  of  S.  America.     Peren. 

5.  Flexuoaa.     On  trees  in  Jamaica  and  Cartha- 
gena.     Peren. 

6.  Setacea.     On  the  trees  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

7.  Paniculata.     South  America. 

8.  Fasciculata.     On  trees  in  Jamaica.     Peren. 

9.  jYutans.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

10.  Pohjstachya.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren. 

11.  Monostachya.     South  America. 

12.  Pruinosa.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

13.  Cancscens.     Jamaica.     Pcrcn. 

14.  AngustifuLia.    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.    Shrub. 

15.  Recurvata.     Jamaica. 

1 6.  Usneoides.    Virginia,  Jamaica,  and  Brasil. 
'*\7.  Tetrantha.    On  trees  and  stones  in  the  Andes. 
*18.   Rubra.     Near  Tarma. 

*19.  Maculata.     On  trees  and  stones  in  the  Andes. 
*20.  Biflora.     On  trees  and    stones  in  the   Andes. 

Peren. 
*21.  Parx'iJIora.     Peren. 
*22.  Hefitantha.     Warm  parts  of  Peru. 
*23.  Purjiurea.     Stony  parts  of  Peru. 
•24.  Sesaitifiora.     Warm  parts  of  Peru.     Peren. 
*25.   Ca/iillaris.     Warm  parts  of  Peru. 
*26.    Virescens. 
Sp.  17 — 26.  See  Plor.  Peruv.  iii.  p.  39. 

606.  BuRMANViA.  Cal.  prismaticus,  coloratus,  3-fi- 
dus :  angulis  membranaceis.  Pet.  3.  Cafis.  3-locul. 
recta.     Sem.  minuta. 

1.  Disticha,  or  Distachya.     Ceylon  and  New  Hol- 
land.    Peren. 

2.  Biflora.     Marshes  in  Virginia. 
*3.  Juneea.     New  Holland. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  265. 

607.  Tradescantia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Pet.  3.  Fil. 
viliis  arliculatis.      Ca/is.  3-locul. 

1.  Virq'inica      Virginia.     Peren. 

2.  Crassifolia.     Mexico.     Peren. 

3.  Rrecta.     Mexico.     Ann. 

4.  Zanonia.     Mts.  in  Jamaica  and  Guiana.    Per. 

5.  Dheolor.     At  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Peren. 

6.  Malabarica.     Malabar.     Peren. 

7.  J\fervosa.     Surat?     Peren. 

8.  Divarieata.     Guiana,  Cayenne,  and  Trinidad. 

9.  Geniculata.     South  America.     Peren. 

10.  Monandra.     Mountains  of  Hispaniola.     Ann. 

11.  Multiflora.     Mts.  of  Jamaica. 

12.  Cordifolia.     High  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Ann. 

13.  Procumbens.     In  the  Caraccas.     Peren. 

14.  Axillaris.     India-     Ann. 

1 5.  Formosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Cruatata.     Ceylon.     Aiin. 

17.  Pajnlionacca.     India.     Arm. 

•18.  Roaea.     South  Carolina.     Ann.     {Mic/i.) 
*\9.  Latifolia.     Hills  of  Peru.     Ann.    (Fl.  Peruv.) 
Sp.  4.  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  subgenus  Za- 
nonia.    Syno/iais,  i.  p.  347. 
686.  Stephania.     Cal.  campanulatus  bilobus.     Cor, 
Vol.  IV.    Part  I. 


4-pet.     6Vam.  bina  inferiora  longiora.     Germen  pe- 
dicellatum.     Stylus  0.     Stiff,  capitatum.     Cafiaula? 
1.   Cleomoidea.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 
\  690.  Frankenia.    Cal.  5-fidus,  infundibulif.    Pet.  3. 
6V:g-.  6-part.     Cafis.  1-iocuI.  3-valvis. 

1.  Licvis.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
and  Astracan.     Peren. 

2.  Aoihria.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Hirauta.     Apulia,  Candia,  Siberia.     Peren. 

4.  Pulverulenta.     England,  Narbonne,  Italy,  and 
the  shores  of  Apulia.     Aji7i. 

*5.   Corymbcaa.     Near  Arzeau.  >    Desfont.  Atl. 

•6.   Thymifolia.     Barbary.  5         p.  31S. 

•7.  Micro/thylla.     S.  America.   Shrub.  i^Cavan.') 
675.  CossiGNEA.     Cal.  inferus,  5-part.     Cor.  4-seu  5- 
pet.     Cafis.  3-locul.   apice  dehiscens,  loculis  sub- 
trlspermis. 

1.  Trefihylla.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

2.  Pinnata.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

684.  LoRANTHUS.  Germeri  infcrum.  Cal,  0.  Cor. 
6-fida,  revoluia.  Stam.  ad  apices  petalorum.  Bacca. 
1-spcrma. 

1.  Scurrula.     China.     Shrub, 

2.  Tetrafietalus.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

3.  Glaucua.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

4.  Biftorua.     East  Indies.      Shrub, 

5.  Pamifoliua.     High  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

6.  Falcatua.     Madras.     Shrub. 

7.  Unijlorus.     Woods  of  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

8.  Ruro{iceua.    Austria  and  Siberia.  Bicn.  Shrub. 

9.  Longibracteatus.     Peru.      Shrub. 

10.  Buddlejoidea,     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

11.  JVodoaus.     Peru.      Shrub. 

12.  Clavatna.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

13.  Longijlorua.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

14.  Elaaticus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

\5.  Americanua,     Woody  coasts  of  America.    Shr. 
\6.  Emarginatus.     Mts.  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

17.  Oceidentalia.     Woody  parts  of  Amer.     Shrub. 

18.  Lonieeroidca.     Woody  parts  of  Asia.     Shrub. 

19.  Penduneulatus,     Woody  coasts  of   Carthage- 
na.     Shrub. 

20.  Sessilia.     Woods  of  Carthagcna.     Shrub, 

21.  JSTarginatus.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

22.  Stelia.     Woody  parts  of  Cumana.    Shrub. 

23.  Paueijiorua,  Woods  in  the  interior  of  Jam.  Shr. 

24.  Braailiensis.     Brasil.      Shrub. 

25.  Pentandrua.     India.      Shrub. 

26.  S/iicatua.     Carthagena.     Shrub, 

*27.   Cuneifoliua.     Valleys  of  Peru.     Shrub, 

*28.  Dichotomua,     Peruvian  Andes. 

*29.  Acutifoliua.     Warm  parts  of  Peru. 

*30.   Sarmentoaua.  Groves  of  the  Andes. 

•31.  Acuminatua.     Groves  of  the  Andes. 

•32.  Retroflexua.     Groves  of  the  Andes. 

*33.  Eanceolatua.     Groves  of  the  Andes. 

"34.  Punctatua.     Groves  of  the  Andes. 

•35.  Hcterofihyllua.     Woods  of  Chili. 

•36.  Grandijiorua.     Peruvian  Andes. 

•37.   Glaucua,     Peru. 

•38.  £lli/iticua.     Peru. 

•39.   Tetrandrua.     Woods  of  Chili.     Shrub- 

•40.    Veriicillatua.     Peru. 

•41.   Ovalifoliua,     Peru. 

•42.  Polyatachyua.     Peru. 

•43.  Cucullaris.     Guiana.     Shr.     (Lamarck,  Journ. 

d'Hist.  J\/'at.  No.  12,    p.  444.) 
Sp.  27—42.     See  Flor.  Peruv.  iii.  p.  46 — 50. 
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687.  HiLLiA.     Cal.  duplex,   inferus,  6-phyllus,  supe- 
rus  2-4-phyllus.     C'jt.   loiigissima  contortu.     Caps. 
infera,  2-locul.  polysperma.     Sem.  coinosa. 
1.  L'lngiflora.     Jamaica  and  Bi'asil.     Shrub. 
3.    Teircmdra.     High  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Hhrub. 
685.  ScHRADERA.     LivolucT.   Universale  multillorum. 
Cal.   supcrus   urceolatus.     Cor.   5-6-fida   cainpaim- 
lata,  fauce  hirsuta.     Bacca  polysperma. 

1.  Ca/iilaca.     Montscirat.     Shrub. 

2.  Cejihalotes.     Mountains    in    Jamaica.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Pentandria  by  Persoon. 

672.  Duroxa.  Cal.  superus  cyliiulricus  truncaius. 
Cor.  tubus  cylindricus  ;  limbo  6-parut.  tubo  longi- 
tudine.     Pomum  hispidum. 

1.  Kreofiila.     Surinam.     Shrub. 
This  plant  is   given  by   Persoon  under  the   genus 
Genijia. 
671.  Richardia.     Cal.   6-part.       Cor. 
lindrica.     Sem.  3. 

1.  Scabra.     Vera  Ciuz.     Percn. 
*2.  Pihsa.     Near  Lima.     {Fl.  Per. 
665.  Tacca.     Cal.  6-part.     Cor.  6-pet. 


1-pet.   subcy- 


iii.  p.  50.) 
calyci  inserta 
anthcrifera.     Stig.  stellatum.     Bacca  sicca  6-angul. 
polysperma  infera. 

1.  Pinnatifida.     East  Indies,  Otaheite,   and  New 
Holland.     Peren. 
See  Brown's  Prcciromus,  p.  310. 
676.  B.\uiiACF,NiA.      Cal.    superus    6-dentatus.     Cor. 
6-pet.     Filain.  pctalirorinia  dentuta.     Cafix.  glandu- 
losa  bivalvis  polysperma. 
1.  Brasilicnsis.     Brasil. 
t  677.  Berberis.     C'a/.  5-phyllus.     PeC.  6.  ad  ungues 
glandulis  2.      Stylus  0.     Bacca  2-iperma. 

1.  Vulgaris.  Britain,  Eur.  the  East,  N.  Amer.  .S'/;r. 

2.  IllicifoUa.     Fissures   of   rocks,    in    Terra  del 
Fuego.      Shrub. 

3.  Microfihylla.     Terra  del  Fuego.     Shrub. 

4.  Crctica.     Candia.     Shrub. 

5.  Sibirica.     High  mountains  o{   Siberia.      Shrub. 
*6.  Monosfierma.    In  Tarma.   Shrub.     ~\ 
*7.  Plfxuosa.  Warmpts.  of  the  Andes. 

Shrub. 

*8.  Lulea.  Warm  pts.  of  the  Andes. S'Ar. 

*9.    Virgata.     Groves  of  the  Andes. 
•10.  Lalifolia.     Peru. 
*11.   Tomentosa.     Conception.  J 

*12.  KuscifoUa.     Monte  Video.  ")     See    La- 

*13.  Buxifolia.     Monte  Video.  V        marck, 

*U.  Pm/:ctri/olia.  Straits  of  Magellan.  J    II!.  t.  223. 
*15.  Intr-mis.  Straits  of  Magellan.   [Jussinu.) 
644.  Leontice.     Cor.  6-pet.     .Vect.    6-phyll.   ungui- 
bus  corollse   insidens,   limbo   patens.     Cal.  6-phyll. 
deciduus. 

1.  Chrysogonum.     Greece.     Peren. 

2.  Leontofietalum.      Apulia,    Tuscany,    Candia. 
Peren. 

3.  Vesicaria.     In  Siberia. 

4.  Allaica.     Altaian  Mountains.     Peren. 

679.  Nandina.     Cal.  inferus  polyphyllus  imbricatus. 

Cor.  6-pet.     Bacca  exsucca  disperma. 
I.  Domestica.     Japan.     Shrub. 
674.  Prinos.     Cal.  6-fid.     Cor.    1-pet.  rotata.     Bacca 

6-sperma. 

1.  Verlicillatus.     Marshy  parts  of  Virginia.    Shr. 

2.  Montanus.     The  high  mts.  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

3.  Dioicus.     Island  of  Montserrat.     Shrub. 

4.  A'itidus.     Mount  Serrat.     Shrub. 

5.  Glaber.     Canada.     Shrub. 


See  Fhr. 
^     Peruv. 
iii.   p. 

52. 


6.  Lucidus.     Shrub. 

7.  Sideroxy hides.  Caribbees,  St  Christopher's, 
and  Montserrat.     Shrub 

678.  PsATHURA.  C'a/.  superus  6-dcnt.  Cor.  campan. 
6-fida  intus  barbata.  Stig.  lamellatum.  Drufia 
sicca  striata  6-locuI.  loculis  1-spermis. 

1.  Borbonica.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

688.  IsERTiA.  Cal.  superus  6-dent  Cor.  infundibu- 
lif.  6-fida.  Stig.  6-fid.  Pomum  6-locul.  polysper- 
mum. 

1.  Coccinea.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shr. 

2.  Parvijlora.     Island  of  Trinidad.     Shrub. 

689.  Canarina.  Cal.  6-phyl].  Cor.  6-fida,  campan. 
Stig.  6.     Cafis.  infera  ;  6-locul.  polysperma. 

1     Campanula.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 
673.  AcHRAS.       Cal.     6-phyll.      Cor.     ovata,    6-fida: 
squamis   totidem  alternis   interioribus  pomum  10- 
locul.     Scm.   solitaria  hilo  marginali,  apiceque  un- 
guiculato.     {^Slam.  4 — 6,   Persoon.) 

1.  Dissecta.  Pliilippijie  and  Friendly  Islands, 
particularly  Tongataboo,  Malabar,  Guiana,  and 
Mauritius.     Shrub. 

2.  Mammosa.  S.  America,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Carthagena.     Shrub. 

3.  Sa/iota.     South  America.     Shrub. 

•4.  Lucuma.     Peru  and  Chili.  ?  See  Flor.   Peruv. 
*5.   Caimito.     Andes.  $      iii.  p.  17. 

*6.  Justralis.     New  South  Wales.     (Brown.) 
This   genus  is  given   under  Pentandria  by   Per- 
soon.    See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  53. 
683.  Capura.     Gfrm.  superum      Cal.  0.      Cc/r.  6-fida. 
Stain,  intra  tubum.     Stig.  globosum.     Bacca. 
1.   Pnrfiurata.     India.      Shrub. 

Sect.   II.      Flowers  having   the  Calyx   doubled  ;  Jur- 
nishcd  with  a  Corolla,  and  with  Spathcs. 

666.  Couypha.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  3-pet.  Baccc 
1-sperma.     Sem.  globosum  magnum  osseum. 

1.  Umbraculifera.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Rotundifolia.     The  Molucca    Islands.     Shrui. 
*3.  Australis.     New  South  Wales. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  267. 
657.  Licuala.     Cut.    3-partit.     Cor.   3-partit.     AVrt. 
truncatum  serliforme.     Drupa  1-sperma. 
1.   Spinosa.     The  Molucca  Islands.     Shrub. 
608.  Mnasium.       Spatha    2-valvis    multiflora.       Cat. 
3-partit.     Cor.     1-pet.   tubo  brevissimo,   tridentata. 
Anth.   foliolo  terminatae.     Stig.  3  spiialiter  contor- 
la. 

1.  Paludosum.    Boggy  woods  of  Guiana.    Peren. 

Sect.  III.     Flowers  Iiaving  Spathes  and  Glumes. 

601.  Urania.  Cal.O.  Co.'-.  tripetala.  .A'Vc/.  2-phyIl. 
foliolo  altero  bifido.  Caps,  infera  trilocul.  poly- 
sperma.     Sem.  biserialia  arillo  tecta. 

1.   Speciosa.    Marshy  pans  of  Madagascar.     Shr. 

610.  Haemanthus.  Itivolucr.  polyphyll.  multiflorum. 
Cor.  6-partit.  supera.     Bacca  3-locul. 

1.  Coccineus.  8.   Ciliaris. 

2.  Coarctatus.  9.  Mbiflos, 

3.  Puniceus.  10.    Toxicarius. 

4.  Multiflorum.  11.  Lanceafoliue. 
5     Tigrinus.                          12.   Carinatut. 

6.  Quadrivalvis.  13.  Pumilio. 

7.  Pubescens.  14.   Spiralis. 
All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 
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^613.  Leucojum.     Cor.  campaniformis,   6-part.  api- 
cibus  incrassata.     Stig.  simplex. 

1.  Vemum.     Germany,    Switzerland,  and   Italy. 
Per  en. 

2.  Mstivum.  England,  Hungary,  Tuscany,  Mont- 
pellier,  and  Austria.     Peren. 

3.  Autumnale.     Portugal.     Peren, 

*4.   Trichophyllum.     Barbary.     {^Schousb^ 
614.  Strumaria.       Cor.   6-pet.    patens.      Htyl.  infra 
medium  incrassatus  seu  cum  filamentis  coliserens. 
Stig.  3-fid.      Cafis.  infera  subrotunda  3-locul. 

1.  Lingusfolia.  5.  Anguistifolia. 

2.  Truncata.  6.  Filifolia. 

3.  Rubtlla.  *7.   Spiralis. 

4.  Undulata. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
^612.  Galanthus.     Pet.  3,  concava.     Meet,  ex  pe- 
talis  3,  parvis,  emarginatis.     Stig.  simplex. 

1.  JVivalis.     England,  mountains  of  Verona,  Ger- 
many, Carniola,  and  Vienna.     Peren. 
^615.  Narcissus.     Pet.  6,  aequalia  :   J^fect.  infundi- 
buliformii  1-phyllo.     Sta?n.  intra  nectarium. 

1.  Poeticus.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Incom/iarabilis.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Per. 

3.  Pseudo-Xarcissus.     England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.     Peren. 

4.  Bicolor.     S.  of  Eur.  and  the  Pyrenees.     Per. 

5.  Minor.     Spain.     Peren. 

6.  Moschatus.     Spain.     Peren. 

7.  Triandrus.     The  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

8.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

9.  Trilobus.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

10.  Odorue.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

11.  Bijiorus.     England  and  Spain.     Peren. 

12.  Calalhinus.     S.  of  Eur.  and  the  East.     Per. 

13.  Tazetta.     Coasts  of  Narbonne,  Portugal,  and 
Spain.     Peren. 

14.  Dubius.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

15.  Bulbocodium.     Germany.     Peren. 

16.  Serotinus.     Spain,  Italy,  and   Barbary.     Per. 
•            17.  Jonfjuilla.     Peren. 

*18.  Angustifolia.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
*19.   Tenuior.     Peren. 
•20.  Latus.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
"21.  J\''utans.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
*22.  Bijiorus.  England.  This  species  appears  to  be 
different  from  species  11.   (See  Persoon,  Aw?;.) 
•23.  Amaneaes.     Hills  of  Lima.     Per.  (^Fl.  Peru-v.') 
•24.    Viridjjiorus.     Barbary.     (^Sc/iousb.) 
617.  Pancratium.      Pet.    6:    jVect.    12-fido.     Slam. 
nectario  imposita. 

1.  ZeylanicJini.     India.     Peren. 

2.  Mcxicanum.     Mexico.     Peren. 

3.  Humile.     Spain.     Peren. 

4.  Caribxum.     Jamaica  and  the  Caril)becs.  Per. 

5.  Maritimum.    Coasts  of  Valentia,  Morupcllitr, 
in  America,  and  the  West  Indies.     Peren. 

6.  Fragrans.     Barbadoes.     Perm. 

7.  Littorale.     Island  of  Terra  Bomba.     Peren. 

8.  S/ieeiosiim.     Peren. 

9.  Ama'num.     Guiana.     Peren. 

10.  Illyricum.     Sea  coasts  of  France.     Peren. 

11.  Amboinense.     Amboyna.     Peren. 
*12.  Rotatiim.     Carolina.     Peren. 
*13.  Amaneaes.     Brazil.     Peren. 

*14.  Deelinatum,  ?     Antilles.      {Jacqtdn.) 
*15.  Crocettm?     Peru.     i^Encyc.   Bot.) 


*16.  Ringene.     Gardens  of  Peru.     Peren. 
*  17.  Ftavum.     Sandy  hills  of  Peru.     Peren. 
•18.   Coecineiim.     Hills  of  Tarma.     Peren. 
*19.  Recurvatum.     Peru.     Peren. 
•20.  Latifolium.     Wet  parts  of  the  Peruvian  An- 
des.    Peren. 
*21.  Viridijiorum.     Stony  parts  of  Peru- 
*22.    Varie^atum.     Peru.     Peren. 
Sp.  16 — 22,  see  Flor.  Peruv.in.  p.  53. 
622.  Amaryllis.     Cor.  6-petaloidea  irregularis.    Fil. 
fauci  tubi  inserta  declinata  inaequalia   proportione 
vel  directione. 

1.  Littea.     Spain,  Italy,  and  Thrace.     Peren. 

2.  Piunilio.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Tubisfiatha.     Buenos  Ayres.     Peren. 

4.  Tubijiora.     Lima  and  Chancay.     Pererr. 

5.  Atamasco.     Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  Maeulata.     Chili.     Peren, 

7.  Chilensis,     Chili.     Peren. 

8.  Clavata.     South  of  Africa.     Peren. 

9.  Fomiosissima.     South  America.     Peren. 

10.  Regime.     Caribbees.     Peren. 

11.  Pur/iurea,  or  Sfieciosa.     Cape  Of  G.  H.     Per 

12.  Linearis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

13.  Equestria.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Peren. 

14.  Reticulata.     Brasil.     Peren. 

15.  Tartarica.  Siberia,  at  the  Lake  Inderien.  Per. 

16.  Bellado7ina.     Caribbees,  Barbadoes,  Surinam. 
Peren. 

17.  Vittata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

18.  Faleata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

19.  Ornata.     Guinea.     Peren. 

20.  Longifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

21.  Montana.     Mount  Libanus.     Peren. 

22.  Zeylaniea.     East  Indies.      Peren. 

23.  Revoluta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

24.  Latifolia.    Sandy  parts  of  the  E.  Indies.    Per. 

25.  Aurea.     China.     Peren. 

26.  Orientalis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

27.  Sarniensis.     Japan.     Peren. 

28.  Marginata.  33.  Flexuosa. 

29.  Curvifolia.  34.  Radula. 

30.  Undulata.  35.   Striata. 

31.  Radiata.  36.   Cris/ia. 

32.  Humilis.  27.   Stellaris. 

38.   Cas/iia.     At  the  Caspian  Sea.     Peren. 
*39.  Advena.     South  America.     Peren. 
*40.  Gigantea.     Sierra  Lconc.     Peren. 
*41.  .iurea.     Fields  of  Peru. 
*42.  Flammea.     Fields  of  Peru. 
*43.  Miniata.     Groves  of  the  Andes.        .  ■■ 
*i4:.  Bicolor.     At  Tarma.  jui.  p.  56. 

*45.  Fothergillii.     China,     {.'indrews.) 
Sp.  28 — 37  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 
Persoon  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  perhaps  to 
be  divided 
618.  Crinum.     Cor.    supcra  infundibulif.   scmisexfi- 
da  :   tubo   filiformi,   limbo    patulo  rccurvato  :  laci- 
niis  subulatis  canaliculatis.     Fil.  fauci  tubi  inserta 
discreta.     (Sfm.  ad  basin  cor.  vivipara.     Andreivs.) 

1.  Asiaticum.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  Amer.  Ptr. 

2.  Americanum.     America.     Peren. 

3.  Erubescens.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren. 

4.  Bracteattim.     Peren. 

5.  .Ycrvosum.     The  Pliillippine  Islands.     Peren. 
*6.  Giganteum.     Sierra    Lconc.     {Andreivs.) 

•7.  Urceolatum.     Near    Pozuzo.     {^Fl.  Peruv.) 
Z2 


fSee  Flor. 
VPeruv. 
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uncutatum.     New  Suutli  Wales,  "j  Brown's 
ustifolium.     New  Holland.  'f  Prodr. 

osutn.     New  Holland.  J  p   297. 


*8.  Pedum 
»9.  Angusi 
*10.    Venot 
621.  Cyrtanthus.     Cor.  supera  tubulosa  cluvata  6- 
fida  :  laciiiiae  ovato-oblonga;.     Fil.  tubo  iuserta  a- 
pice  connivciitiu. 

1.    AngUitif alius.      2.    Ventricos^ts.      3.   Obliyuus. 
All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
620.  EusTEPHiA.     Cur.  supera  lubulosa  tylindracea 
bifida.     J\feclar.  I'oveae  6  in  tubo  corollae.     Fit.  iri- 
cuspidata,  discreia. 
1.   Coccinea.     Pcren. 
619.  Agapanthus.       Cor.    infera    infundibuliformis 
regularis  sex  partita. 

1.  Umbcllatus.     Cape   of  Good   Hope.       Pcren. 

2.  Eniifulius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 
609.  PoNTKDERiA.        CoT.     1-pet.    6-tida,    bilabiata. 

Stam.  3,  apici  seu  tubo  corollae  inserta.  Cafis,  3-locul. 

1.  Rotundi/'utia.     Surinam.     Peren. 

2.  Azurea.     Ditches  in  Jamaica.     Peren. 

3.  Vaginalis.     Watery  parts  E.  Indies.     Pcrcv. 

4.  Limona.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Peren. 

5.  Cordaia.     Watery  parts  of  Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  liastaCa.     India.     Peren. 

*7.  Dilatata.     E.  Indies.     Peren. 
624.  BuLDOcoDiuM.     Cor.    infundibulif.  6-pet. :    un- 
guibus  angustis  staminiferis.     Cujis.  supera. 
1.    Vernum.     Spain  and  Russia.     Pcren. 
615.  TuLBAGiA.      Cor.   infundibulif      Limbo    6-fido. 
J^'ect.    coronans  faucem,    3-phyll.:    foliolis    bifidis 
magnitudine  limbi.     Ca/is.  supera. 

1.  Alliacea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Cepacea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

\  626.  Allium.     Cor.  6-part.    patens.     S/iat/ia  mul- 
tiflora.      Umbella  congesta.     Caps,  supera. 

1.  Ampeloprasum.  England  and  in  the  East.  Per. 

2.  Porriim.     Vineyards    of   Switzerland.      Bien. 
5.  Linearc.     Siberia.     Peren. 

4.  Suaveolcns.     Austria.     Pcren. 

5.  Dcjlexum.     Pcren. 

6.  Rotundum.  South  of  Europe,  Thuringia,  and 
the  Palatinate.     Peren. 

7.  Victorialis.  Switzer.  Italy,  Aust.  Silesia.  Per. 

8.  Subhirsutum.  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  the 
East.     Peren. 

9.  Magician.     Peren. 

10.  Obliqujim.     Siberia.     Peren. 

11.  Ramosvm.     Siberia. 

12.  Tartaricum.     Siberia.     Pcren. 

13.  Rosctan.     Vineyards  of  Montpellier  and  Pied- 
mont,    Peren. 

14.  Sativum.     Sicily.     Peren. 

!5.   Scorodoprasum.     Oeland,  Denmark,  south  of 
Hungary,  and  Germany.     Peren. 

16.  Arc7iariu7n.    Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

17.  Cariualinn.    England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Carniola.     Peren. 

18.  Splutroccphalon.      Italy,  Siberia,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.     Pcren. 

19.  Pari'ijiortnn.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
-0.  Pallasii.     Siberia.     Pcren. 

2\.  Dcscendrns.     Switzerland.     Peren. 

22.  Mosc/iatiim.     France  and  Spain. 

23.  Plavuvi.     Montpellier    and    Austria.     Pcren. 

24.  Palle7is.     Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and  South 
of  Hungary.     Pcren. 

25.  Paniculatum.     Siberia,  Austria,    Italy,    Swit- 
zerland, Carniola,  and  in  the  East.    Peren. 


26.  Vineale.    England,  Germ,  and  Switzer.    Pet. 

27.  Oleraceum.        England,    Sweden,    Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  lugria.     Pcren. 

28.  A'uians.     Siberia.     Peren. 

29.  Ascalonicum.     Palestine.     Peren. 

30.  Scnescens.     Siberia,  Silicia,  Silesia,  and  Swit- 
zerland.    Peren. 

31.  Jllyricum.     In  Austria.     Peren. 

32.  Odorum.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
33    Inodorum.     Carolina.     Peren. 

34.  Angulosum.     Siberia,  and  wet  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    Peren. 

35.  Striatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 

56.  J^'urcissiflorum.     Mountains   in   the    south    of 
France.     Pcren. 

37.  Pedemontanum.  Picdmonlesc  mountains.  Per. 

38.  A''igrum.     Algiers,  and  Provence.     Peren. 

39.  Canadense.     Canada.     Peren. 

40.  Ursinum.     Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

41.  Clusianum.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

42.  Triijuctrum.  Spam,  and  about  Narbonne.  Per. 

43.  Cepa.     Peren. 

44.  Moly.     In  Hungary,  Mount  Baldo,  Montpel- 
lier, and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

45.  Tricoccum.     North  America.     Peren. 

46.  Fistulosum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

47.  Shoenofirasum.     England,  mountains  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  in  Oeland.     Peren. 

48.  Sibiricum.     Siberia,  and  the  mountains  of  Si- 
lesia.    Peren. 

49.  Stellerianum.  Siberia,  at  the  river  Jenisey,  Per. 

50.  Capillare.     Valentia.     Peren. 

51.  Tenuissimutn.     Siberia. 

52.  Gracile.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

53.  Chame-AIoly.     Italy  and  Spain.     Pcren. 
*54.   Gramiiiifolium.  Near  Dax  in  Fran.  {^Pcrsoon^ 
*55.  Ajipendiculatum.     Pyrennees.     (^Hamorid.) 
•56.   Compaclum.     Near  Paris.     [^'I'/iuill.) 

•57.   Odoratissimum.     Near  Ofsa  and  Tozzer.   Pc- 
ren.    (Des/ont.) 
*58.  Pragrans.     Africa.     (Vcntenat.)  •, 

»59.  Mulcbile.     South  of  Georgia.     [Mchaiix.) 
*60.   Sctaceum.     Hungary.     I^Plant.  Hung.  p.  70.) 
636.  CuRCULiGO.     Cor.  6-pet.  plana.  Spatlia  1-valvis. 
6Vi//us  brevissimus.   i'n^.  3-divergeniia.  Caps.  V-\o- 
cul.  4-sperma  spongiosa  rostrata. 

1.   Orcbioides.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
*2.  Plicata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 
•3.  Brevifolia.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
•4.  Latifolia.     Porto  Pinang.     Peren. 
*5.  Recui-cata.     East  frontier  of  Bengal.    Peren. 
*6.  Ensifolia.     New  Holland.     [Oroivn.) 
The    following   generic  character   of    CurcuUgo  is 
given  by  Mr  Ker  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  :-^ 
"    Cor.    supera,    monopetala  :     limbo    6-partito. 
.Bflfca  polysperma,  coronata  inferiori  corollae  par- 
ti pcrsisiente  "     Species  2.  is  the   Gethyllis  pli- 
cata of  Willdenow.     See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  289. 
625.  Aphyllanthes.     Cor.  6-pct.  Pil.  fauci   corollae 
inserta.     Caps,  supera.      Gluma  calycina  1 -valves 
imbricatse. 

1.  Monspeliensis.     Montpellier,  in  stony,  barren, 
and  mountainous  parts  near  Castleneuf. 
611.  Massonia.     Cor.  infera  limbo  6-part.     /V7.  collo 
tubi  imposita.     Caps.  3-alata.  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Latifolia.  4.  Rchinata. 

2.  Angustifolia .  *5.  Muricata. 

3.  UndiitaCa.  *6.  Scaira. 
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*1'.  Paucifora.  *9.   Violacea. 

•8.  Ensif'olia. 
All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
637.  Hypoxis.     Cor.  6-piirt.  persistens,  supera.    Cafts. 
basi  anguslior.     S/iatha  2-valvis. 

1.  Ericia.     Virginia,  Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Soboliftra.     Cape  ot  Guod  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Villoaa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Decumbens.  S  indy  liills  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

5.  Obligiia.  9.   Ovala. 

6.  .4(juatica.  10.    Veratrifolia. 

7.  Minuta.  1  1.   Stettata. 

8.  Alba.  12.   Herrata. 

13.  Juncea.  Turfy  parts  of  Carolina.     Peren. 

14.  Faisciculariis.     Aleppo.     Peren. 

15.  Sessilis.     Carolina.     Peren 

•16.  Linearis,  or  aurea.     [.4ndreius,  t.  171.) 

*17.  Pratcnuis.  *19.   Marginata. 

•*18.   Hygronu-trica.  *20.   Glabella. 

Species  5 — 13  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Species  17 — 20  from  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Island.  See  Brown's  Prodromus, 
p.  288. 


Sect.  IV.     Flowers  Miked. 

605.  Xerophyta.  Cor.  6-part.  aequalis,  3  laciniis 
exterioribus  angustioribus.  Scig.  clavatutn.  Ca/is. 
infera  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Pinifolia      Madagascar.     Shrub. 

651.  Alstuoemeria.  Cor.  6-pet.  subbilabiata  :  peta- 
lis  infenoribus  basi  tubulosis      Stam.  declinata. 

1.  Pclcg-rina.     Peru  and  Lima.     Peren. 

2.  Pidcliella.    South  America. 

3.  Ligtu.     Lima.     Peren. 

4.  Salsilla.     Lima. 

5.  Ovata.     Lima.     Peren. 

6.  Multijlora.     South  America. 

•7.  Revoluta.  *17.  Fimbriata,     Peren. 

*8.   Versicolor.  Peren.       *\8.  Latifolia.     Peren. 

•9.  Hamant/ia.  *I9.   Ihmentosa.    Peren. 

•10.  Lincatijiura.  *20.   Setacea.     Peren. 

»11.  Distichifolia.   Per.       •21.  Dentl.idata.     Per. 
*\2.   Secundifolia.  »22.  Ptirfiurea. 

*13.  Ancefis.  *23.  Macrocarfia. 

*14.   Rosea.    Per.  *24.   Cordifolia. 

*15.   Crocca.  *25.  Formosa. 

*16.  Bracleala. 

Sp.  7 — 27  from  Peru.   (See  Fl.  Peruv.  iii.  p.  59.) 
655.  Lanaria.    Cor.  supera  lanata  filamentis  longior  : 
limbo  6-part.  patulo.     Piric.  3-locul. 

1.  Plumosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
662.  Hemerocallis.     Cor.  campan.  tubo  cylindrico. 
Stern,  declinata. 

1.  Flava.      Fields  of  Switzerland,   Siberia,  and 
Hungary.    Peren. 

2.  Fiilva.     China.     Peren. 

3.  Landfolia.     Japan.     Peren. 

4.  Ja/tonica,  or  Alba.     Japan.     Peren. 

*S.   Cratninca.     Siberia.     Peren.     {Andrews.) 
*6.   Carulea.     Japan.    Peren.     {Andrews.) 
Willdenow  makes  species  5.  a  variety  of  species  1, 
and  species  6.  a  variety  of  species  4.  (See  Botan. 
Mag.  873,  894.) 
660.  Agave.     Cor.  erecta  supera.     Fit.   corolla  lon- 
giora,  erecta. 

1.  Americana.    Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub. 


2.  Vivi/iara.     America.     Shrub- 

3.  Virginica.     Viiginia.     Peren. 

4.  Cubentiis,  or  odorata.  Island  of  Cuba.  Shrub. 

5.  Lurida.     South  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Tuberosa.     In  America.     Shrub. 

7.  Fdiiida.     Cura9oa.     Shrub. 

Persoon    ranks    species  4 — 7  under  the  subgenus 

l-'URCRiEA. 

635.  Gethyllis.     Cor.  6-part.  tubo  filiform!  longis- 
simo.     Cal.O.     Bacca  clavata  radicalis  1-locul. 

1 .  Spiralis.  4.  Plicala. 

2.  Ciliaris.  5.  Lanceolate. 

3.  Villosa. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 
659.  Aloe.  Cor.  erecta,  ore  patulo,  fundo  nectarifero. 
Fil.  receptaculo  inserta. 

1.  Didiotoma.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Spicata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Perfoliata,  or  Brevifolia.    E.  and   W.    Indies, 
Africa,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta.     Shrub. 

4.  Picta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  Sinuata.     Barbadoes,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Shrub. 

6.  Humilis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

7.  Arachnoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

8.  Margaritifera.     Cape  ot   Good  Hope.     Shr. 

9.  Verrucosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

10.  Carinata.     Africa.     Shrub. 

11.  Maculata.     Cape  ol  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

12.  Lingua.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

13.  Plicatilis.     Africa.     Shrub. 

14.  i'ariegata.     Clayey  pans  of  Ethiopia.     Shr. 

15.  Viscosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

16.  Spiralis.    Africa.     Shrub. 

17.  Petusa.     Clayey  pans  of  Africa.     Shrub. 
•18.    Vulgaris.     Levant  and  Barbary.      Shrub. 
•19.  Pur/iurascens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shr. 
•20.   Soccotrina.     Cape  and  Barbadoes.     Shrub. 
•21.  Arboriscens.  »27.   Subtncta. 

*22.  Ferox.  »28.   Serrulata. 

•23.   SupraUvis.  "29.  Slriata. 

•24.  Mitreformis.  *30.  Lineata. 

*25    Brevifolia.  *31.  Olauca. 

•26    Depressa.  *32.  .4fric(nia. 

Species  22 — 32  from  the  Cape. 
*33.  Spiralis.     Africa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•34.  Pentagona.     Africa.      Shrub. 


Tortuosa. 


*40.   Reticulata. 
*41.  Mirabilis. 
•42.  Recurva. 
*43.    Transluccns. 


•36.  Foliolosa. 
•37.   Rigida. 
*38.  Albicans. 
•39.   Cymbiformis. 

Species  35 — 43,  from  the  Cape. 
For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Haworth, 
Linn.  Soc.  Trans,  vii.  20,  &e. 
657.  Aletris.     Cor    infundibulif.  rugosa.     Stam.  in- 
serta laciniaruni  basi.    Caps.     3-locul.  loculis  polys- 
permis. 

1.  Farinosa.     North  America.     Peren. 

2.  Fragrans.     Africa.     Shrub. 
•3.  Aurea.     Carolina.     {Michaux.) 

656.  Veltheimia.  Cor.  tubulosa  6-dent.  5/ami«^ 
tubo  inserta.  Caps,  membranacea  trialata,  loculis 
nionospermis. 

1.  Viridifolia.  4.  Pumila. 

2.  Glauca.  *5.   Sarmentosa. 

3.  Uvaria. 

All  Peren.  and  from  the  Cape.    Sec   Tritowa. 
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650.  PoLYANTHEs.  Cor.  infundibulit.  incurva,  ae- 
qualis.  Fil.  coi'oUae  fauci  inserta.  Germen  in 
fundo  coroUae. 

1.  Tiiburosa.     Java  and  Ceylon.     Peren. 

2.  Pijgmea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

\  649.  CoNVALLAUiA.  CoT.  6-fida.  Macca  maculosa, 
o-locul. 

1.  Majalis.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Peren. 
^.  Ja/ionica.     See  Ophiogon.     Japan.    Peren. 

3.  S/iicala.     Japan.      Peren. 

4.  Verticillata.     Scotland  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

5.  Polygonatutn.      England   and   other   parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

6.  Multiflcra.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Pere?t. 

7.  LatifotUi.     Woods  of  Austria,  and    southern 
parts  of  Hungary.     Peren. 

S.  Racemosa.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 
9.   Sleltata.     Canada.     Peren. 
10.  Trifolia.     Woods  of  Siberia.     Peren. 
\\.  Bifolia.     Low  meadows,  N.  of  Eur.    Peren. 
*12.   UmbeUulata.     Alleghany  mountains.     Peren. 

(Mic/iaux.) 
Persoon   ranks  species  4,  5,  6,  7,    12,  under    the 
subgenus  Polygonatum.     Cor.  infundibulif.  and 
species  8 — 12,  under  the  subgenus   Majanthe- 
MUM.      Cor.  rotatis. 
648.  Sanseviera.     Cor.  infera    1-pet.   tubo  filiformi 
limbo  6-part.  revoluto.     Stain,  limbo  inserta.  Bacca 
1-sperma. 

1.  Guineensis.     Guinea.     Peren. 

2.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon.     Peren. 

3.  Lanuginosa.     Sandy  parts  of  India.     Peren. 
*4.   Carnca.     China.     Peren. 

^652.  Hyacinthus.  Cor.  campan.  6-fida:  pori  3 
melliferigerminis. 

1.  JVon  scrifitus.  [Scil/a  nutans, Hm'iih.)  England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Persia. 

2.  Cernuus.     Spain.     Peren. 

3.  Amethystinvs.     Spain  ?  and  Russia.     Peren. 

4.  Orientalis.     Asia  and  Africa.     Peren. 

5.  Flexiiosus.  7.   Convatlariokles. 

6.  Corymbosus.  8.  Brexnfolius. 
Sp.  5 — 8  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 

9.  Homanus.     Fields  about  Rome. 

10.  Museari.     Asia,  also  in  Europe.     Peren. 

11.  Comosus.     France,  and  fields  in   the   south  of 
Europe,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Persia. 

12.  Botryoides.     Italy,  Swilzcrland,  Carniola,  Per- 
sia.    Peren. 

13.  Racemostis.     South  of   Europe.     Peren. 
"14.  Afaritimiis.     Near  ancient  Carthage. 
*13.  Parviflorus.     Near  ancient  Carthage. 

See  Desfont.  Ftor.  Atl.  i.  p.  388. 
*16.    Viridis.     {Lac/iena/ia  viridis  o{  WiUA.) 
*\7.  Lividus.     {^Lachenalia  serotina  oi  WiXlA.) 
Species    16,   17,  are  given  by  Persoon   under   the 
subgenus  Zuccangnia. 

651.  Drimia.  Cor.  infera  campan.  6-fida,  laciniis 
revolutis.     Siam.  corollae  inserta.  Stig.  capitatum. 

1.  Ciliaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Plata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Pusitla.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Undutata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

5.  Media.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 


Persoon  thinks  that  this  genus  is  not  sufEciently  dis- 
tinct from  Hyacinthus. 
623.   MiLLEA.      Cor.  infundib.  limbo   6-part.   piano, 
Anth.  fauci  insertse.     Germ,  pedicellatum.     Cafis. 
supera. 

1.  Biflora.     Mexico.     Peren. 
642.  AspHODELUs.     Cor.  6-part.     ^ect.  ex  valvulis  6 
germen  tegentibus. 

1.  Luteus.     Sicily.     Bien. 

2.  Creticus.     Candia. 

3.  Ramonus.     Narbonne,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Carniola.     Peren. 

4.  Albus.  Portugal,  Spain,  Narbonne,  and  Croatia. 
Peren. 

5.  Pistulosus.      Provence,   Spain,    and    Candia. 
Peren. 

6.  Altaicus.      Foot    of    the    Altaic    mountains. 
Peren. 

7.  Liburnicus.     Istria. 

*8.  Acaulis.     Barbary.     (^Desfont.) 
629.  EucoMis.     Cor.  infera  6-part.  persistens  patens. 
Pil.  basi  in  nectarium  adnatum  connata. 

1.  A'ana.  4.   Undulata. 

2.  Bifolia.  5.  Punctata. 

3.  Regia.  *6.   Purfiurco-caulis. 
All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

\  643.    Anthericum.      Cor.    6-pet.    patens.      Cafia. 
ovata. 

1.  Serotinuni.  England,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia. 
Peren. 

2.  Fragrane.  5.  Filiforme. 

3.  Fili/'olium.  6.  Exmnatum. 

4.  Fiexifolium.  7.  Elongatum. 

8.  Greeum.     In  the   East.     Peren. 

9.  Planifolium.      Portugal    beyond   the    Tagus, 
Peren. 

10.  Squameum.  12.  Floribundum. 

11.  Comosum.  13.   Revolutiim. 

14.  Ratnosum.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

15.  Ftatum.  18.    Fesfiertinum. 

16.  Fatcatum.  19.   Graminifolium. 

17.  Contortion. 

20.  Jafionicum.     Japan,  China,  and  Java. 

21.  Longifolium.  22.  Hirautum. 

23.  Adenanthera.     New  Caledonia. 

24.  Rejlexum.     Peren. 

25.  Pilosu7ii.  28.   Canaliculatum, 

26.  Undutatum.  29.  Albucoides. 

27.  Trijlorum. 

30.  Liliago.    Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France- 
Peren, 

31.  iJliastrum.  Mountains  of  Switzerland.     Pet'. 

32.  Sfiirale.     Peren.       37.  Incurvum.      Peren. 
53.  Frutescens.     S/ir.    38.  Latifolium.     Per. 

34.  Rostratum.     Shr.     39.  Pugoni/orme.    Per. 

35.  Alooides.  Peren.      40.  Prccmorsujn.     Per. 

36.  A''utans.     Peren. 

41.  As/ihodeloides.     Ethiopia.     Ann. 

42.  Longiscapuin.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shr. 

43.  Annuum.     Ethiopia.     Ann. 

44.  Nisfiidinii.  Peren     47.    Cauda  felis. 

45.  Muricatum.  48.   Triquetrum. 

46.  Cilialum.  49.   Scabrum. 

50.  Cirrliatum.     New  Zealand. 

51.  Crisfium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

52.  Ossifragum.      Muddy    parts   in    tlie  north  of 
Europe.     Peren. 
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53.  Physodes.  54.  Pusillutn. 

*55.  Bulbosum.     New  South  Wales. 
»56.   Seinibarbatum.     New  Holland  and   ^ Brown. 

Van  Dicmen's  Island.  J 

Under  this  genus   Persoon   includes  only  the  Sp. 

33 — 51.  He  gives  the  rest  under  Phalangium. 
Species  2 — 7,  10 — 13,  15 — 19,21,22,25 — 29,  peren- 
nial, and  from  the  Cape.  Species  33 — 40,  44 — 49, 
53,  54,  from  the  Cape.     See  Brown,  Prodromus, 
p.  275. 
«81.  Enargea.     Cal.  0.    Cor.   6-pet.   petalis  alternis 
basi  biglandulosis.     Stig.  simplex.     Bacca  3-locul. 
polysperma  supera. 

1.  Margmata.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Shrub. 

653.  Phormium.  Cor.  6-pet.  infera ;  petalis  3  inte- 
rioribus  longioribus.  Stam.  adscendentia  exserta. 
Cafis.  oblonga  triquetra.     Sem.  compressa. 

1.   Tenax.     New  Zealand.     Peren. 

654.  Lachenalia.  Cor.  6-pet.  infera:  petalis  3  in- 
terioribus  longioribus.  Stam.  erecta.  Cafis.  subo- 
vata  trialata.     Sem.  globosa. 

14.  Purliureo-carulea. 

15.  Violacea. 

16.  Purfiiirea. 

17.  Layicxfolia. 

18.  Unifolia. 

19.  Hirta. 

20.  Isofietala. 

2 1 .  Tricolor. 

22.  Rubida,  or  Tigrina. 

23.  Punctata. 

24.  Pendula. 
*25.  Unicolor. 
*26.   Quadricolor. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
639.  Ornithogalum.  Cor.  6pet.  erecta,  persistens 
supra  medium  patens.    Pil.  basi  dilatata.     Ca/m.  3- 
locul.     Sem.  subrotunda  nuda. 

1.  Uniftonun.     Mount  Sinie,  Sopka,    and  Maloi, 
in  Siberia,  among  the  Altaian  Mts.     Percn. 

2.  Striatum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

3.  Bulbiferum.     At  the  Wolga  and  Jaik.     Per. 


1. 

Glaucina. 

2. 

Orchioides. 

3. 

Pallida. 

4. 

Hyacinthoides. 

5. 

Avigustifolia. 

6. 

Contaminata. 

7. 

Viridis. 

8. 

Scrotina. 

9. 

Pusilla. 

10. 

Patula. 

11. 

Pragrans, 

12. 

Liliijlora. 

13. 

Pustulata. 

Near  Hamburgh, 


4.  Spnthacfum,  or  Minimum. 
and  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.     Peren. 

5.  Bohewicum.     Bohemia.     Peren. 

6.  Lnteum.     Eng.  and  other  par's  of  Eur.     Per. 

7 .  Minimum.     England,  and   other  parts  of   Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

8.  Circinatum.     Near  Astracan.     Peren. 

9.  Paradoxum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
10.  jYivcum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

•11.    Umbetlatum.      Germany,   France,  and    in   the 

East.     Peren. 
12.  Pyrenaicum.    England,  Switzerland,  and  Car- 

iiiola.     Peren. 
15.   Slachyoides.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.     Per. 

18.  Pilosnm. 

19.  Pevolutum. 

20.  Conictim. 


14.  Lacteu7n, 

15.  Ovatun. 

16.  Ciliatum. 

17.  Crenulatum. 

2 1 .  .Varbonense. 

22.  Latifulium. 

23.  Altissimum. 


South  of  Europe.  Peren. 
Arabia  and  Egypt.  Peren. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

24.  Scilloides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

25.  Longebracteatum.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Per. 

26.  Jafionicum.  Japan,  near  Jedo,  and   Nagasaki. 
Peren. 

27.  Comosum.     Austria.     Peren. 


28.  Pyramidaie.     Portugal.    Feren. 

29.  Tenellum.  34.  Barbatum. 

30.  Odoratum.  35.  Polyfihyllum. 

31.  Suaveolens.  35.  Juncifolium. 

32.  Secundum.  37.   Rufiestre. 

33.  Fuscatum. 

38.  Arabicum.     Egypt  and  Madeira.     Peren. 

39.  Thyrsoides.  41.    Coarctatum. 

40.  Aureum.  42.   Caudatum. 

43.  J^'utana.     Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germ.    Per. 
*44.  Ixioiden.     Caillornia.     Peren. 
*45.   Pibrosum.     Near  Kerwan.     {^Desfont.) 
*46.   Bonariense.     Buenos  Ayres. 
Species  14 — 20,  29 — 37,  39 — 42,  perennial,  and  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
638.  Eriospermum.      Cor.  6-pet.  campan.  persistens. 
Pil.  basi  dilatata.   Ca/is.  3-locul.    Sem.  lana  involuta. 

1.  Latifolium.  3.  Parvi folium. 

2.  LancefoUum. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape   of  Good  Hope. 
^640.  Scilla.     Cor.  6-pct.  patens,  decidua.    FU.iiX\- 
formia. 

1.  Maritima.     Spain,   Sicily,   and    Syria.     Peren. 

2.  Lilio  hyacinthus.     France  and  Spain. 

3.  Italica.     Peren. 

4.  Tetrafihylla.      Africa. 

5.  Peruviana.     Portugal.     Peren. 

6.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Peren. 

7.  Amoena.    Constantinople,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Germany.     Peren. 

8.  Precox.     Peren. 

9.  Cam/ianulata.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Peren. 

10.  Bifolia.     France  and  Germany.     Peren. 

1 1.  Verna.     Spain,  Wales,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Shet- 
land.    Peren. 

12.  I^usitanica.     Portugal.     Peren. 

13.  Oriental!.?.     Japan.     Peren. 

14.  Hyacinthcides.     Madeira.     Peren. 

15.  Autumnalis.    Spain,  France,  and  Verona.  Per. 

16.  Unifolia.     Portugal. 

*17.   Sibirica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

»18.  Lingulata.     Fields   of    Barbary."^     g^     jj 

•19.   n/W     Near  Kerwan.  (    ^         ^^;^ 

!;?•   ^*"".f' •■«■     ^,«».'-  l'^'^*"^-  >  Atlant.  i. 

*21.  jarcijiora.     Algiers.  „„„ 

*22.   Undulata.     Hills  of  Barbary.      J     P" 

»25.  Mauritanica.     Barbary.  ?  Sciiousb.     Moroc.    i, 

*24.   Tingitana.     Barbary.      5  P-   '^*- 

•25.  Bifora.     Hills  of  Peru.     {PL  Per.) 

641.  Cyanella.     Cor.   6pet. ;    petalis    3  inferioribus 

propendentibus.  Stc?n.  infimum  declinalum,  longius. 

1.  Ca/iensis.  3.  I.utea. 

2.  Orchidformis.  4.  Alba. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
682.  Philesia.      Cal.   0.     Cor.  6-pct.    petalis   3  inte- 

rioribus  duplo  longioribus.     Siig.  3-lobum.    Bacca 

supera  polysperma. 

1.  Buxifolia.     Straits  of  Magellan.      Shrub. 
680.  Lindera.     Cal.  0.     Cor.   6-pct.   infra.     Stig.   2. 

Ca/is.  2-locul. 

1.   Umbellata.     Japan.     Shrub. 
647.  Dracena.      Cor.    6-part.    erecta.      Pil.   medio 

subcrassiora.     Bacca  3-locul-  1-spcrma. 

1.  Draco.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Indivisa.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

3.  Umbracnlifera.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

4.  Australis.      Queen    Charlotte's  Sound,  New 
Zealand.     Shrub. 
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5.  Cernua.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

6.  Ferrea.     China.     Shrub. 

7.  Terminally.     India.     Shrub. 

8.  Mari^inafa,  or  dentata.     Bourbon-     Shrub. 

9.  Striata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

10.  Undulata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Erecta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Ensifolia,     India.     Peren. 

13.  Borealis.     Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada.     Peren. 

14.  Graminifolia.     Asia. 

»15.  Fragrana.     {Jlletris  fragrans   of  WiUdenow.) 

(Ker.  Bot.  Mag.  1081.) 
*16.  Marginata.     Madagascar.      "J  See  Lamarck, 
"17.  Rejexa.     Mauritius.  V£nci/f.  vol.  ii. 

•18.  Mauritiana.     Bourbon.  J  p.  324-. 

{  646.  Asparagus.  Cor.  6-part.  erecta  :  pctalis  tribus 
interioribus  apice  reflexis.  Bacca  3-locul.  2-sperma. 

1.  Officinati.i.      England  and  other  parts   of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

2.  Dectinatiis.  4.  Flexuosus. 

3.  Decumbens.  5.   Scandens. 

6.  Fakatus.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

7.  Racemosus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

8.  Retrofractus.     Africa. 

9.  JEthiojiictis.     Peren. 

10.  Asialicus.     Asia.      Shrub. 

11.  Albus.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Shrub. 

12.  Acutifoliux.     Portug.  Spain,  and  the  East.    Sh. 

13.  Subulatns.      Shrub.        15.   Horridus.    Shrub. 

14.  Di/iendens.      Shrub. 

16.  JfihyUus.    Sicily,  Spain,  and  Portugal.   Shrub. 

17.  Lanceus.      Shrub.        18.    Capensis,      Shrub. 

19.  Sarmenlosus.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

20.  Verticillarls.     In  the  East  about  Derbent,  and 
elsewhere. 

•21.   Tenuifotius.  S.  of  France.   >  Lamarck,  Encyc. 
*22.   Crisfius.     Mauritius.  5  •■  P-  '^^^■ 

•23.  Fasciculalus.     New  Holland.     {Bro^un.) 
Species  2 — 5,  9,  13 — 15,  17,    18,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     See  Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  28!. 
645.  PoLLiA.      Cor.  6-pet.  infera,  3  exteriora  majora, 
3  interiora  reflexa.     Bacca  polysperma. 
1.  Ja/ionica.     Japan  and  Java.     Peren. 

631.  Gloriosa.   Cor.  6  pet.  undulata,  reflexa.    Stylus 
obliquus. 

1.  Su/ierba.     Malabar.     Peren. 

2.  Sim/itex.     Senegal. 

632.  Erythronium.     Cor.   6-pet.    campan.  :     JVecla- 
rio  tuberculis  2,  petalorum  alternorum  basi  adnatis. 

1.  Dens  cants.     Liguria.     Peren. 
*2.  Americana.     North  America.     Peren. 
630.  UvuLARiA.     Co;-.  6-pet.  erecta  :    nectarii  fovea 
baseos  petali.     FH.  brcvissima. 

1.  Amftlexifolia.    Bohemia,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Swit- 
zerland, and  mountains  of  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

2.  Hirta.     Japan,  near  Jedo.     Peren. 

3.  Lanceolata.     North  America.     Peren. 

4.  Perfoliaia.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

5.  Sessilifolia.     Canada.     Peren. 

6.  Cirrhoaa.     Japan.     Peren. 

*7.  Grandijlora.     North  America.    Peren.     [Bot. 

Mag.  1112.) 
•8.   Chinenaia.     China.      Peren.     (Bot.  Mag.  916.) 
*9.  Puberula.     Mountains  of  Carolina. 

*10.  Roaea.     Mountains  of  Carolina  and  Canada. 

*11.  Lanuginosa.     Mountains  of  Carolina. 

Species  10 — 12,  see  Michaux,  Ft.   Amer.  i.  p.  199. 

Persoon  ranks  species,  1,  11,  12,  under  the  subge- 


nus Streptopus.  Accordirg;  to  Mr  Brown, 
species  9.  seems  to  constitute  a  new  intermediate 
genus  between  Uvularia  and  Schelhammeka- 
{Prodr.  p.  279.)  * 
^628.  Fritillaria.  Cor.  6-pet.  campan.  supra  un- 
gues cavitate  nectarifera.  6Vam.  longiiudine  corollae. 

1.  Imfxerialia.      Persia?    This   plant   came    from 
Constantinople  to  Europe.     Peren, 

2.  Persica.     Persia  ?     Peren. 

3.  Verticitlata.     Siberia.     Peren. 

4.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees,  Russia.     Peren. 

5.  Meleagris.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Latifolia.     Peren. 
•7.  Ptantaginca.    In  the  East.  (Lamarck,  Encyc.) 

1.  under  the  subgenus  Ptilium- 

6-pet.    campan. :    linea    longitu- 

Calia.  valvulis  pilo   cancellato 


Persoon  ranks  sp 
627.  LiLiUM.      Cor. 
diiiali    nectarifera. 
conncxis. 

1 .   Cordifolium 


Japan.     Peren. 

2.  Longiforum.  Japan,  near  Nagasaki  and  Miaco. 
Peren. 

3.  Candidum,  Palestine,  Syria,  Spain,  and  Swit- 
zerland.    Peren. 

4.  Jafionicum,     Japan. 

5.  Lancifolium.     Japan.     Peren. 

6.  Bulbiferutn.     Italy,  Austria,  Siberia,  Switzer- 
land,  Francfort,  and  Carniola.     Peren. 

7.  Catesbei.       Wet   parts  of  Carolina.     Peren. 

8.  Sfiecioaum.     Japan.     Peren. 

9.  Pomfionium.     Pyrenees   and   Siberia.     Peren. 

10.  Chalctdonicum.     Persia  and  Cainiola.     Peren. 

11.  Sufierbum.     North   America.     Peren. 

12.  Martagon.    Hungary,   Switzerland,  and  Sibe- 


ria.    Peren. 

13.  Canadense. 

14.  Maculatum. 


Canada.     Peren. 
Japan.     Peren. 

15.  Camschatcense.  Canada  and  Kamschatka.  Per. 

16.  Philadelfihicum.     Canada.     Peren. 
*\7    Concolor      China.     Peren. 

•18.    Tigrinum.     China.     Peren. 
•19.   Carolinianum.     Lower   Carolina.     (Michaux.) 
^633.  Tulipa.     Cor.  6-pet  campan.     Stylus  0. 

1.  Sylvestris.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Siberia.     Peren. 

2.  SuaveoleJis.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Gesneriana.     Cappadocia  aud  Russia.     Peren. 

4.  Bifiora.     Desert  parts  about  the  Wolga.    Per. 

5.  Breyniana.       Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
*6,   Celsiana.     In  tlie  East  ?  ?  Persoon,   Synofiais, 
*7.   Clusiana.     In  Persia  ?      5 '•  P-  ■^^'• 

658.  Yucca.     Cor.  campanulato-patens.       Stylus  X>. 
Ca/is.  3-locul. 

1.  Gloriosa.     Canada  and  Peru.      Shrub. 

2.  Aloi/olia.     Jamaica   and  Vera  Cruz.      Shrub. 

3.  Draconia.     America.     Shrub. 

4.  Filamentosa.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

634.    Albuca.       Cor.  6-pet.  interioribus  conniventi- 
bus,  exterioribus  patulis.     Stylua  triqueter. 


1. 

Altissima. 

8. 

Caudata. 

2. 

Major. 

9. 

Setosa. 

3. 

Flaccida. 

10. 

Aurea. 

4. 

Minor. 

11. 

Abyssinica, 

5. 

Viridifora. 

12. 

Fragrana. 

6. 

Coarctata. 

13. 

Viacosa. 

7. 

Faatigiata. 

14. 

Spiralia. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
except  species  11.  from  Abyssinia? 
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Sect.  V.     Flowers  Incomftlete. 

664.  Orontium.     Sfiadix  cylindricus  tectus  flosculis. 
Cor.   6-petal.   nudae.     Stylus  0.     Follic.    1-spermi. 

1.  Aijuatkum.     Springs  and  marshy  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Jafi'micum.     Japan.     Piren. 

I  663.  AcoRus.     Sfiadix  cylindricus,  tectus  flosculis. 
Cor.  6-petal.  nudae.     Stylus  0.     Cafis.  3-locul. 

1.  Calamus.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Graniineus.     Cultivated  in  China.     Peren. 
659.  Calamus.     Co/.  6-phyllus.     Cor.O.     Bacca  exa.- 

rida,  1  -sperma,  retrorsuni  imbricata. 

1.  Rotang.  Woody  pts.  of  India  near  rivers.  Shr. 

2.  Verus.     Banks  of  rivers  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Draco.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  JVig-er.     Shores  of  the  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Viminalis.     Damp  woods  of  Java  and  Celebes. 
Shiub. 

6.  Budentum,  or  albus.  Sandy  shores  E.  Ind.   Shr. 

7.  Ecjuestris.     Amboyna.     Shrub. 

8.  Zalacca.     Wet  woods  of  Java.     Shrub. 
|670.  JuNCUS.      Ca/.  6-phyll.      Cor.O.      Ca/!«.  1-locul. 

1.  ylculus.  England,  France,  Italy,  marshy  coasts 
of  Carniola.     Peren. 

2.  Cotiglomeratus.     England  and   other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Effusus.  Engl.  Eur.  Amer.  and  N.  Holl.  Per. 

4.  Glaucus.     Engl,  and  wet  parts  of  Germ.  Per. 

5.  Injiexus.     South  of  Europe.    Peren. 

6.  Arcticus.     Norway  and  Lapland.     Peren. 

7.  Filiformis.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per. 

8.  Ca/iiltaceus.     Brasil,near  Monte  Video. 

9.  Crandiflorus.     Straits  of  Magellan,  also  Terra 
del  Fuego.     Peren. 

10.  Magellanicus.     Straits  of  Magellan. 

11.  Rubens.     Biasil,  near  Monte  Video. 

12.  Trifidus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

13.  Sc/uarrosus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  ot  Eur.  Per. 

14.  Ca/iitatus.     Gravelly   and   wet  parts   of  Ger- 
many and  Spain.     Ann. 

15.  Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Punctorius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Xodosus.     North  America.     Peren. 

18.  Articulatus,  or  aqualicus.     England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

19.  Sylvaticus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

20.  Subverlicillatus.     Eur.  and  >f.  America.    Per. 

21.  Tenagpja.     Germany  and  France.     Ann. 

22.  Bulbosus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

23.  Tenuis.     North  America.     Peren. 

24.  Bufonius.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

25.  Ciphalotes.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Stygiu.f.     Sweden.     Peren. 

27.  Jar(/uini.     Mount   Schneeberg  in  Austria  and 
mountains  of  Switzerland.     Peren. 

28.  Biglumis.     England  and  Lapland.     Peren. 

29.  Triglumis.     England  anil  Lapland.     Peren. 

30  Pilosus.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per. 

31  Maximus.     Mountains  of  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Carinthia,  Switzc.rl.  Fran,  and  Denmark.   Per. 

32.  S/tadiceus.  Mts.  of  Switzerl.  and  Dauph.    Per. 

33.  Luteus.  Mts.  of  Switz.  Savoy,  and  Fran.  Per. 

34.  Parvijlorus.     Mountains  of  Lapland.     Peren. 

35.  Serratus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

36.  Albidus.     Germany   and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

37.  JVirveus.    Alps  of  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  Rhse- 
tia,  and  Montpellier.     Peren. 
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38.  Caw/iesiris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

39.  Sudeticus.     Mountains  of  Silesia.     Peren. 

40.  S/iicatus.  England  and  Lapland.  Ptrcn. 
•41.  Maritimus.  Britain  and  New  Holland.  Per. 
•42.  Lamfiocar/ms.  Britain  and  N.Holland.  Peren. 
•43.  Obtusijiorus.  Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peren. 
*44.  Acutijiorus.  Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peren. 
•45.   Uliginosus.     England.     Peren. 

•46.   Castaneus.      Scotland.     Peren. 
•47.  Fosteri.     England.     Peren. 
•48.  Rigidus.  Coasts  of  Barbary.  {Desfont.) 
•49.  Setaccus     Pennsylvania.    Peren.    (Rostock.) 
'50.  Cymosiia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     (Lamarck  ) 
*51.  Pygmaus.     France.     (Thuill.) 
•52.  Marginatus.     Pennsylvania.     (Rostock.) 
•53.  Alpinus.  Mountains   of  Switzerland  and  Dau- 
phin y.     (Fi  liars.) 
•54.  Acuminatus.     Lower  Carolina.  ?  Michaux, 

*55.  Aristatut.  Georgia  and  Carolina.      5  ^l-  Amer. 
•56.  Multiflorus.     Marshes  of  Barbary.  ")  r>     ^ 
•57.  Foliosus.     Marshes  of  Algiers.        Vv   T^ 
•58.   Triceps.     Siberia.  J  ^^-  •^"■ 

•59.   Glabralus.     Mountains  of  Salzburgh. 
•60.  Pcdiformis.    Dauphiny  and  Piedmt.     (Villars^ 
•61.   Congestua.     France.     (ThuiU.) 
•62.   Erectus.     France.     (Thuill.) 
•65.  Pallidus.  »68.   Prismatocarput. 

•64.    Vaginatus.  »69.  Plebeius. 

•65.  Paucijlorus.  *70.  Gracilis. 

•66.  Planijlorua.  •71.  Rexolutus. 

*67.   Holoschoenus. 

Willdenow  has  made  Sp.  41  a  variety  of  Sp.  l,and 
Sp.  45  a  variety  of  Sp.  20.  See  Smith,  Flura.  Brit. 
i.  375,  &c.  and  F.ngl.  Botany. 2\43. 
Sp.  63 — 71  from  New   Holland   and  Van  Dicnien's 
Island.     See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  258. 
668.  Thrinax.     Cal.  6-dent.     Cor.  o.     Stig.  infundi- 
bulif.  obliquum.     Bacca  1-sperma. 

1.  Parxiflora.     Dry  coasts  of  Jamaica   and  His- 
paniola.     Shrub. 
4  691.  Peplis.     Perianth.  czm^2in.;  ore  12-fido.    Pet. 
6,  calyci  inserta.     Caps.  2-locu!. 

1.  Portula.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann, 

2.  Indica.     East  Indies. 


Sect.  VI.     Grasses. 

693.  Bambusa  ;  Bambos,  Persoon ;  or  Bambus, 
Humboldt.  Sijuam£  tres  spiculas  subquinque- 
floras  tegentes.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  gluma  2-valvis.  Stylus 
2-fidus.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Arundinacea.     East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2     Verticitlata.     India.     Shrub. 

•3.   Guadua.  Warm  parts  of  Amcri-"\  ,,       ,    ,  ,^ 

c,      I  /  Humboldt, 

ca.     Slirub.  f        „.  ' 

•4.  Latifolia.  Shady  and  wet   woods 

of  the  river  Cassiquiare. 

692.  Gahnia.     Cal.    gluma    1-valvis   2-5-flora. 

gluma  2-valvis.     Stylus  dichoionius.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Procera.     Hiils  of  New  Zealand. 

2.  Schenoides.     Island  of  Otaheite. 

•3.  Psittacorum.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 
•4.  Leucocarpa.     New  Holland. 
•5.   Fry  thro  car  pa.  New  South  Wales. 
*6.  Melanocarpa.      New   Holland  and   Van   Die- 
men's  Island.     (Slam.Z^ 

694.  Ehrharta.     Cal.  gluma  2-valvis  abbrcviata  uni- 

A  a 


Plant. 
Equinoct. 

Cor. 
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flora.     Cor.  gluma  duplex,  ulraque  bivalvis,  exte- 
rior compressa  acinacitbnnis. 

1.  Cartilaginea.  4.  Puiiicea. 

2.  Bulbosa.  5.   Calyci'ia. 

3.  Longiflura. 

Persoon  ranks  under  this  genus,  Sp.  2,  3,  8,  9,  of 
Melica,  p.  99. 


Order  II-     Digynia. 

697.  Falkia.     Cal.    1-phyllus.     Cji:    1-pet.     Styl.  2. 
Sem.  4. 

I.  Re/iens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Fert-71. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Pentandria  by  Persoon. 

698.  Atrai'HAXis.     Cal.   2-phyllus.     Fet.  2,  sinuata. 
Stiff,  capitata.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Sfiinosa.     Media  and  Siberia.     S/irub. 

2.  Undulata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
696.  Nectris.     Ca/.  6-part.  laciniis  3  interioribus  mi- 

noribus  obtusis.      Cor.  0.      Caps.  2,  subcarnosse  sty- 
lis  coronatae  unilocul.  polysperma. 

1.  Aijuatica.     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
695.  Oryza.  Cal.  gluma  2-valvis,  1 -flora.    Cor.  2-val- 
vis,  subaequalis,  semini  adnascens. 

!.  Saliva.     Ethiopia  and  India.     Ann. 


Order  III.    Trigynia. 
Sect.  I.     Flowers   Inferior. 

703.  Wurmbea.     Cal.  0.     Cor.   6-part.  tubo  6-angu- 
lato.     Fil.  fauci  inserta. 

1.  Ftimila.     Sandy  parts  Cape  of  G.  H.     Feren. 

2.  Camfianulata.  Sandy  hills  Cape  of  G.  H.  Fer. 

3.  Longijlora.     Sandy    hills    near  Groene  Kloof 
and  elsewhere.     Feren. 

•4.  Furjiurea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Feren. 
Willdenow  makes  Sp.  4,  a  variety  of  Sp.  2.     See 
Andrews'  Rcfios.  221.     Persoon  considers  Sp.  1, 
2,  3,  only  as  varieties. 
t  707.  CoLCHicuM.    Sjiatha.    Cor.  6-part. :    tubo  radi- 
cate.    Cafis.  3,  connL-xa:,  inflatae. 

1.  Auiu7nnale.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Fer. 

2.  Monianiim.     Spain    and   Switzerland.     Feren. 

3.  Variegatum.     Island  of  Chio.     Feren. 
*4.  Byzanticum.     Levant.     Feren. 

See  Kcr  in  Botan.  Mag.  1122. 

704.  Melanthium.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  6-pet.     Fil.  ex  e- 
longatis  unguibus  corollae. 

1.  f'irginium.     Virginia.     Ft  fen. 

2.  Sibiricum.     Siberia.     Ftren. 

3.  i.<e<i^n!,  perhaps  J'acfwosiim  of  Michaux.  North 
America.     Fcrcn. 

4.  Capense.  Feren.  7.  Junceum.   Feren. 

5.  Tnquetrum.  8.   Secundum. 

6.  Ciliatum. 

9.  Fhalangioides.     Carolina.      Feren. 

10.  Indicum.     Tranquebar.     Feren. 

11.  Viride.  13.  Eucomoides.     Feren. 

12.  Uiiijlorum.  Fcrcn. 

14.  Fumilum.     Terra  del  Fuego.     Feren. 
*15.   Gramincum.'i  ^  ...         ^ 

M6.   Functatum.  \  Cavanilles,  Icones,vi.  p.  64. 

Sp.  4—8,  1 1—13,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

705.  Medeola.  Cal.  0.     Cor.  6-part.  revoluta.    Bacca 
3-sperma. 


1.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Feren. 

2.  jis/iaragoidea.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

3.  Angustifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Feren. 
708.  Helonias.      Cor.  6-pet.     Cal.  0.     Cafis.  3-locul. 

1 .  Bullata,  or  Latifolia.  Marshes  of  Pennsylvania. 
Feren. 

2.  Borealis.      Lapland,     Norway,     Switzerland, 
Salzburgh,  Germany.     Feren. 

3.  As/ihodeloides.     Pennsylvania. 

4.  Fumila.     Carolina.     Feren. 

*5.  Lutea.     North  America.    Feren. 
*6.  L£ta.     North  America.     Feren. 
*7.  Angustifolia.  Lower  Carolina.        "|  Michaux, 
•8.  Erythroafierma.  Lower  Carolina.    >Fl.  Amer. 
*9?  Dubia.  Georgia  and  Florida.  J  i.  p,  212. 

Sp.  5,  is  the  Veratrujn   luteuni  of  Willdenow,   and 
Sp.  6,  the   Melanthiu?n   latum  of  the  same  bota- 
nist. 
706.  Trillium.     Cal.  3-phyll.     Cor.  3-pet.    Bacca  3- 
locul. 

1.  Cemuum.     Carolina.     Feren. 

2.  Erectum,  Grandiforum,  or  Rhomboideum.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Upper  Canada.     Feren. 

3.  Sessile.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Feren. 
*4.  Fendulum.     North  America.     Feren. 
*5.  Erythrocarfium.    N.  Carolina  and  Canada. 
*6.  Fusillum.     Lower  Carolina. 

See  Salisbury's  Faradi.^.  Land.  1 ;  Willdenow,  Hort 
Berolin.  35  ;  and  Michaux,  Fl.Am.  i.  p.  216. 
1 702.  Triglochin.       Cal.   3-pliyll.     Fet.   3,   calyci- 
formia.     Stylus  0.      Caps,  busi  dehiscens. 

1.  Falustre.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Bien. 

2.  Bulbosum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Feren. 

3.  Maritimum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Fer. 
*4.  Striatum.  Lakes  of  Peru.  >  Fl.  Fer.  iii. 
*5.    Ciliatiim.     Cold  hills  of  Peru.    5      P-  72. 

*6.   Triandrum.     North  America.     {Michaux.) 
*7.   Frocerum.  *8.  Dubium. 

*9.  Decipiens.  *\0.  Mucronatum. 

Sp.  7 — 10  from   New  Holland   and  Van  Diemen's 
Island.     Sie  Brown's  Frodromus,  p.  343. 
\  699.    RuMEx.     Cal.   3-phyll.      Fet.  3,    conniventia. 
Sem.  1,  triquetrum. 

1.  Fatientia.     Italy  and  Germany.     Feren. 

2.  Sanguineus.    Engl.  Germ,  and  Virginia.    Fer. 

3.  Spathulatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Verticillatus.     Virginia.     Feren. 

5.  Britannica.     Virginia      Feren. 

6.  Hydrolapathum.     Deep   ditches   and  banks  of 
rivers  in  Germany,  Switzerl.  and  Engl.    Fer. 

7.  Crispus.     Engl,  and  other  pts.   of  Eur.    Fer. 

8.  JVemolapathum.     Damp  woody  pts.  of  Germ. 
Switzerl.  and  England.     Feren. 

9.  Fersicarioides.     Virginia.     Anjt. 

10.  .'Egyptiacus.     Egypt.     Ann. 

1 1 .  Dentatus.    E.gypt.     Ann. 

12.  Maritimus.     Engl. and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 

13.  Divaricatus.     Italy.     Ann. 

14.  Acutus.  Engl,  and  other  pans  of  Eur.    Feren. 

15.  Obtusifolius.      England,   Germany,    Suderma- 
nia,  Switzerland,  and  France.     Feren. 

16.  Fulcher.  Engl.  Fr;  n.  Italy,  and  Switzerl.  Fer. 

17.  Bucephalophorus.     Italy,      .inn. 

18.  Aquaticus.    Engl,  and  other  ])ts.  of  Eur.    Fer. 

19.  Lunaria.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 

20.  Vesicariiis.     Africa.     Ann. 

21.  Roseus.     Egypt.     Ann. 

23.  Tingitanus.     Barbary  and  Spain.     Feren. 
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23.  Scutatus.  Switzferl.  Provence,  and  Germ.  Per. 

24.  Aervosus.      Shrub. 

25.  Digynus.     Britain,  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Si- 
beria.    Peren. 

26.  Lanceolatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

27.  M/iinus.  Switserl.  and  South  of  France.  Bien. 

28.  Sfiinosus.     Candia.    Jnn. 

29.  Tubcrosus.     Italy.     Peren. 

30.  Multiftdics.       Mountains    of    Calabria,   Tus- 
cany, and  the  East. 

31.  Acetosa.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

32.  Acetosella.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

33.  Aculeatua.     Spain  and  Candia.     Peren. 

Zi.  Luxurians.     Mountains  of  Bologna.     Peren. 

35.  Ari/olius.     Abyssinia.     Shrub. 

36.  Bi/iinnatus.     Morocco.     Peren. 
*37.   Giganteus.     Sandwich  Isles.     Peren. 

*38.  Palustrisy  or  Aureus.  England    Per.  [Smith.) 

*39.  Pufiureus.     Garden  at  Paris.     (Encyc.  Pot.) 

*40.   Crisfiatus.    Kentucky.     {^Michaux^ 

*41.  Lunaria.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 

•42.  Fimbriatua.     Cape  of  G.  H.      i^F.ncyc.  Sot.) 

*43.    Thyrsoides.     Barbary.      (^Desjont.) 

*44.  Fimbriatus.     New  South  Wales. 

*45.  Bidens.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.    421.     Persoon  ranks 

Sp.  27 — 36,  and    Sp.    43,    under   the   subgenus 

Lapathum  Floribus  diclinis. 
701.  ScHEUCHZERiA.      CoA  6-part.     Cor.Q.     Styl.O. 
Ca/is.  3,  inflatae,  l-spermae. 

1.  Palusiris.      Lapland,    Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Sweden,  in  marshy  places.     Peren. 


Sect.  II.     Flowers  Sufierior. 

700.  Flagellaria.     Cal.  6-part.     Cor.  0.     Bacca  1- 
sperma. 


\.  Indica.    Java,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Guinea,  and 
New  Holland.     Shrub. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  269. 


Hexagynia. 

710.  Damasonium.  Sfiatha  1-phyll.  5-alata.  Cal. 
superus  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet.  Bacca  10-locul.  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  Indicum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
*2.  Ovalifolium.  N.  S.  Wales.  {Fl.  9—12.  andr.) 
*3.  Alis?noidi. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  344. 
709.  Wendlavdia.    Cal.  6.phyll.   Cor.    6-pet.    Cafis. 
6,  unilocul.   1  sperms. 

1.  Pojtulifolia.     Carolina.     Shrub. 


Poltgtnia. 

^711.  Alisma.      Co/.  3-phyll.     Pet.  3.     Ca/!«.  plures 
1 -sperm  ae. 

1.  Plantago.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
New  South  Wales.     (^Brown.) 

2.  Flava.     South  America.     Peren. 

3.  Sagittifolia.     Guinea.     Peren. 

4.  Damasonium.    England,  France,  Siberia.  Per. 

5.  Cordifolia.     North  and  South  America.     Per. 

6.  Pamassifolia.  Marshy  parts  of  the  Appenines, 
also  in  Germany.     Peren. 

7.  Refiens.     Spain  and  north  of  Africa. 

8.  A''atans.     Wales,  France,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Siberia.     Peren. 

9.  Ranunculoides.  England,  Sweden,  France,  and 
Germany.     Peren. 

10.   Subulata.     Virginia. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus.  p.  342. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 

I.  Anigozanthos.  Cor.  supera,  tubulosa,  incurva  : 
limbo  6-part.  irregulari.  Stam.  fauci  inserta,  ad- 
scendentia.     {Labillard.) 

1.  Rufa.     New  Holland.     Peren. 
2    Fla-uida.     New  Holland.     Peren. 
See  Labillard,  JVov.   Holl.  ii.   p.   119.  and  Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.  301. 

II.  Brunsvigia.  Cor.  supera,  6-part.  Cafts.  turbi- 
nata,  3-alata,  subdiaphana,  polyspcrma.  i^Heister. 
and  Ker.) 

1.  Multifora.  3,  Radula. 

2.  Alarginata.  4.   Striata. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sp.  1.  is  the  .imaryttis  orienlalis  of  Willdcnow, 
and  Sp  2,  5,  4,  arc  given  under  the  genus 
Amaryllis  with  the  same  specific  names.  See 
Hcisteri  Descrilitio  Brunsvigix  novi  generis 
plants.  Brunsvig.  1753  ;  and  Ker  in  Bot.  Mag. 
923. 

III.  S0WERB.KA.  Cor.  infcra,  6-pet.  Fil.  3,  bian- 
fherifera,  sterilibus  3  intcrstinclis.     [Smith^ 

1.  Juncea.    New  Holland.     Peren. 


See   Smith,  Linn.    Trans,   iv.  p.  218;  v.  159;  and 
Brown,  Prodromus,  285. 

IV.  Peliosanthes.  Cor.  rotata,  6-part. ;  laciniis 
basi  fornicatis.  Germ,  inferum,  3-locul. :  loculis  2- 
spermis.     {Andrews.) 

1.   Teta.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
See  Andrews'  Refios.  605,  and  Bot  Mag.  1302. 

V.  Anthropodium.  Cor.  6-pet.  patens :  petala  3, 
interiora  niargine  undulata  vel  fimbriata.  Fil.  bar- 
bata.     Cafis.  subglobosa.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  276.) 

1.  Paniculatiun.     New  Holland.     Peren. 

2.  Strictum.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

3.  Minus.     New  South  Wales. 

4.  Fimbriatum.     New  South  Wales. 

VI.  Xanthorrhoea.  Cor.  infera  6-pet.  persistens. 
Fil.  plana,  linearia  nuda.  Cifis.  triquetra.  Sem.2, 
compressa,  marginata.     (Smith.) 

1.  Arborea.     New  South  Wales. 

2.  Australis.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

3.  Hostile.     New  South  Wales.     Peren. 

4.  Media.     New  South  Wales. 

5.  Minor.     New  South  Wales.     Peren. 

6.  Bract eata.     New  South  Wales. 

7.  Pumilio.     New  Holland. 

See  Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  287,  288. 
A  a  2 
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pernia.     {Jussicu 

VAll  perennial, 
>and  trom  New 
^Holland. 


VII.  EusTREPHUS.  Cor.  6-part.  :  petalls  3  interi- 
oribus  fimbiialis.  Cu/li.  baccata,  3-locul.  3-valvis, 
polyspeima.      (R.  Umwn,  Prodromus,  p.  281.) 

1.  Ladfolius.     Shrub.  2.  Augustifolius.     S/ir. 

Both  from  New  Holland. 

VIII.  DiANELLA.  Cor.  6-pet.  patens.  Fil.  apice 
incrassata.     Bacca  3-locul.  polyspernia.     [Jiinsicu.) 

1.  Cterulta.  5.   KcvolitUi. 

2.  C'jngesla.        6.   Divarkuta. 

3.  Longifolia.      7.   /^ara. 

4.  Lavis. 
See  Brown's  Prodromiis,  p.  279,  280. 

IX.  Ophiopogon.  Cor.  seniisupcra,  persistens.  jintli. 
sessiles.     -SV;^.  simplex.     Bacca   1-sperma.    {Ker.) 

1.  Ja/wnicus.     Japan.     Peren. 
This  species  is  the  Convulhiria  Jajioriica  of  Wilkle- 
now.     Sec  Ker  in  Boe.  Mag.  1063. 

X.  Tritoma.  Cor.  1-pet.  6-dent.  Stain,  recepta- 
culo  inserta,  exserta  :  alterna  longiora.  Caps.  3- 
locul.  polysperma.     {Ker.) 

1.  Uvaria.     Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     Ptren. 

2.  Media.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  PumUa.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

Sp.  1  and  3  are  given  by  Willdenow  under  the 
same  name  in  the  genus  Velthexmia.  See  Ker 
in  Bot.  Mug.  744. 

XI.  FuRCROEA.  Cor.  supera,  6-pet.  patula.  Pil. 
corolla  breviora,  inferne  obovata  ;  superne  subulata. 
Styl.  triqueler,  basi  incrassatus.      (^Vcntenat.) 

1.  Gigantea.     South  America.      Shrub. 

2.  Tuberosa.     America.     Shrub. 

Sp.  1.  is  the  Jgave  fatida,  and  Sp.  2  the  .4.  tube- 
rosa of  Wind.  See  Venteimt.  in  Usteri's  Annul. 
der  Botan.  xix.  p.  54.  Persoon  ranks  this  as  a 
subgenus  to  Agax<e. 

XII.  DoRYANTHEs.  Cor.  supcra,  6-part.  Pil.  cor. 
breviora.     Ant/i,  erectse.     (Correa.) 

1.  F.xcclsa.     New  South  Wales.      Shrub. 
See  Corraea  in  I.inn.  Trails,  vi.   p.   213.  t.   23   and 
24  ;  and  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  298. 

XIII.  GuzMANNiA.  Cal.  inferus,  3-part.  laciniis 
convoluiis.  Pet.  3,  in  tubum  convoluta.  Aui/i. 
in  cylindrum  coaliiae.  Cajis.  3-locul.  3-valv.  Sem. 
numerosa,  oblonga,  nuda.     [Persoon.) 

1.   Tricolor.  Mts.  of  Peru.  Per.  {Fl.  Per.ui.  59.) 

XIV.  .ficHMEA.  Cul.  inferior  (aut  squama  germen 
amplectens)  1  phyll.  cyatliiformis,  subtrifidus  :  su- 
perior 3-part.  coriaceo-scariosus  :  laciniis  margine 
convolutis.  Pet.  3.  Sr/uaine  2,  ad  basin  singuli 
petali.  Ca/is.  3-locul.  3-vaIv.  Sem.  obovata,  pulpa 
moUi  nidulantia.     {Persoon.) 

1.  Paniculala.     Groves  of  the  Andes.     {Fl.  Per.) 

XV.  Phalangium.  Cor.  6-pct.  patens.  /'/7.  nuda 
seu-glabra.  Ca/is.  ovata.  Sem.  angulata.  Pad. 
plerumque  fibrosx  aut  fasciculata:.  Fol.  plana.  Flor. 
in  plurimis  aUii  aut  purpurascentes.     {Persoon.) 

1.  Virgatum.    f:arolina  T„       i-.  •     . 

2.  Fastigiatum.  I  ^=6  Poirct, 

3.  Pe-uolutum.    Cape  of  G.  H.  f  ^-"'J";  ^°'-  ^'■ 

4.  CapiUare.  J  P"  2-*G- 

5.  Croceum.     Wet  woods  of  Gcorr,ia.     {Mich.) 

6.  Sulphureum.     Hot  springs  in  Hungary.     (77. 
Hun  gar.  p.  89.) 

7.  Cceruleum.      Chili.  ■! 

3.   Coarctatum.     Andes.  {^      ^''°'.':. 

9.  Eccremorhizum.     Hills  of  Peru,    l^'''"^- ^^'^■ 
10.   Glaucum.     Andes.  JP"  °'' 

li.  J^i-veum.     India.     {Encyc.  Bot'^ 


Tiiis    genus   also   contains  the  first   32  species  of 
Anthehicum,  p.  188. 
\  XVI.  Narthecium.    Cor.  6-pet.  patens,  persistens 
Fil    filiformia,  hirsuta.      Cujis.   supera    prismatica. 
Sem.  utrinque  appendiculata.     Cal.  0. 

1.   Ossifragum.    Lancashire  in  England.    (Smith. 
Fl.  Brit.  i.  p.  367.) 

XVII.  Conanthera.  Cor.  supera.  Pc/.  6.  reflexa. 
Anth.  in  conum  acutum  coaliiae.  Cafis.  oblonga, 
3-locuI.  3-valv.  Sem.  pauca,  subrotunda.  {Persoon.') 

1.  Bifolia.     Hills  of  Chili. 

2.  Echiandia.  {Ant/iericum  refiexum  of  Willd.) 
Persoon  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  rather  to  be 
transferred  to  Svngenesia  Monogamia. 

XVIII.  Cordvline.  Cor.  externe  pubescens.  Fil. 
simplicia,  basi  corol.  inserta.  Stig.  subincrassatum, 
Bacca  (turbinata)    1-locul.     {Commers.) 

1.  Hemichryna.   Bourbon.  Shr.  {Pelit-T/iouars.) 

2.  Cannccfolia.   Nlw  Holl.  (Brown,  Prodr.  286.) 

XIX.  Lapageria.  Cor.  6-pet.  basi  trigona.  Pet. 
3-inleriora  latiora,  subunguiculata.  Antli.  erectae. 
Stig.  clavatuni.  Bacca  supera,  1-locul.  polysperma. 
Sem.  receptaculo  triplici,  per  parietes,  decurrenti 
affixa.     {Fl.  Per.  iii.  p.  65.) 

I .  Rosea.     Woods  of  Chili.     Shrub. 

XX.  Luzuriaga.  Cor.  infera  6-pet.  Pet.  3,  ex- 
teriora  angusiiora.  i"';/.  receptaculo  inserta.  Anth. 
erectae,  sagittatae.  Stig.  3-angulare.  Bacca  3-lo- 
cul. :  dissepimentum  mcmbranaceum.  Sem.  2  :  1- 
passim  abonicntc.     (/•"/.  Per.  iii.  p.  66.) 

1.  Kadicans.     Woods  ol  Chili.     {Flor.  Per.) 

2.  Cywosa.     New  Holland.         }  Brown's  Prodr. 
S.Montana,     N.  South  Wales.  5      p.  282. 

XXI.  Cai.lixene.  Cor.  6-pct.  pttalis  alternis  basi 
biglandulosis.  Fil.  basi  latiora.  Anth.  versatiles. 
Stig.  3-gonum.  Bacca  supera,  3-Iocul.  polysperma. 
(Pei'soon.) 

I.   Marginata.     {Enargea   mcirginata    of    Willd.) 

XXII.  Herueria.  Cor.  infera,  6-part.  Stig.  3-go- 
num. CaJis.  triquetro  alata,  3-locuI.  3-valv.  val- 
vulae  sepiiferac.  Sem.  margine  membranaceo  cincta. 
{Fl.  Per.  iii.  p.   69.) 

1 .   Stcllata.     Woods  of  Chili.     Shrub. 

XXIII.  Ripogonum.  Cor.  6-part.  minima.  Anth. 
longae,  4-gonae,  subsessiles.  Bacca  globosa,  2- 
sperma.     San.  hermisphserica.     {Forster.) 

1.  Scandens.     Australasia. 

2.  .Alburn.  N.  S.  Wales.  (Brown,  Prodr.  p.  293.) 

XXIV.  Floscopa.  Cal.  3-fid.  inferus,  pilosus.  {Cor. 
petal.  3,  cxteriora  ?)  Pet.  3,  ovata.  Ca/is.  2-locul. 
1-sperma.     {Lourciro.) 

I     Scandens.    Mountains  of  Cochinchina.    Shrub. 

XXV.  Oncus,  or  Okcobhiza.  Cal.  2-phylla.  inferus. 
Cor.  6-fida,  campan.      Bacca  3-locul.      {I.oureiro.) 

I.  E.sculentus.     Woods  of  Cochinchina 

XXVI.  Caui.ophtllum.  Cal.  6-phyll.  Cor.  6-pet. 
cal.  opposita.  Anth.  loculis  margine  dehiscens. 
Drujia.   1-sperma.     {Michaux.) 

1.    Thalliclroides.      {Leontice    Thallic.    of  Willd.) 

XXVII.  DiPHVLLEiA.  Co/.  3  phyll.  deciduus.  Cor. 
6-pet.  cal.  oppisita.  Anth.  membrana  a  basi  ad 
apicem  solubili  dehiscentes.  Bacca  1-loc.  Sem. 
2-3,  subrotunda.     {Michaux,  i.  p.  205.) 

1.   Cymosa.     Mountains  ot  North  Carolina. 

XXVIII.  Coutarea.  Cal.  6-phyll.  Cor.  magna,  in- 
fundibulif.  6-fida,  tubo  incurvo  veiitricoso.  Fil. 
tubi  basi  inserta.  Stig.  sulcatum.  Caps,  infera 
2-loc.  2-valv.  polysperma.      Sem.   imbricata,  mar- 
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gine   mcmbranaceo.    {Flor.  basi  bibracteati  inter- 
dum  7-ancln.)      (Aubict.) 

I.   Sfteciosa.  {^Fortla7idia  Jfrxandra  oi  Wilkl.) 

XXIX.  Stevensia.  Cal.  bifidus,  dcciduus.  Cor. 
tubulosa :  limbo  piano  6-7-fido.  jinth.  (6-7)  in 
cor.  fauce  sessiles.  Cafis.  2-loc.  polyspcrnia,  apice 
quadril'ariam  dehisccns.  (Foiteau,  ylnn.  Miis.  c.  21.) 

1.  Buxifolia.     Dominica.     Shrub. 

XXX.  Floehkia.  Ciil.  3-pliyll.  Cor.  3-pet.  Styl. 
2-fid.  Utric.  dicoccus.  (VVilld.  Act.  Soc.  Xat. 
Ber.  iii.  1801.) 

1.  Lacustria.     Lakes  of  Pennsylvania. 

XXXI.  DasypoGon.  Peranth.  duplex  ;  exterius 
tubulosuiii,  trifidum ;  interius  triphyllum,  Ibliolis 
semipetaloidcis  cochlcaritormibus.  Stam.  6,  imo  pe- 
riantliio  inserta.  Fil.  juxta  apicem  incrassata.  .-Inth. 
versaliles.  Ovar.  1-loc.  3-spcrmum  :  ovulis  erectis. 
S:yl.  subulatus.  Stig.  1.  Utrk.  1-spermus.  tubo 
indurato  pei'iantliii  exterioris  inclusus.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodroinus,  p.   263  ) 

1.  Bromcliifoliua.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

XXXII.  Calectasia.  Perianth,  infcrum,  lubulo- 
sum,  hypocraieiif.  limbo  petaloideo,  6-part.  Stam. 
6,  fauci  inseria.  Anth.  conniventes,  lineares,  basi 
insertse,  Ovar.  1-loc.  3-sperm.  :  ovulis  erectis. 
Styl.  fililbrmis.  Stig.  simplex.  Utric.  1-spermus, 
tubo  indurato  periantliii  inclusus.     (R.  Brown,  Id.) 

1.   Cyanca.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

XXXIII.  LivisTONA.  Flor.  hermaph.  Perianth. 
duplex,  utrumque  3-part.  Stam.  6,  filamentis  dis- 
tinctis  infra  dilatis.  Ovaria  tria,  intus  cohaercntia: 
Styli  connati.  Stig.  indivisum.  Bacca  (1-malures- 
cens,)  1-spcrma.  Aibumen  cavitate  ventrali.  Em- 
bryo dorsalis.     (R.  Brown,  Id.  p.  267.) 

1.  Incrmis.     New  Holland. 

2.  Humilis.     New  Holland. 

XXXIV.  Aneilema.  Perianth.  6-part.  inaequale  : 
foliola  3  exieriora  calycina,  persistentia  :  inieriora 
petaloidcae  decidua.  Stam.  6.  Anth.  3  (v.  2.  4.) 
dissimiles  vix  poUinifcrse.  Involucr.  0.  (R.  Brown, 
Id.  p.  270.) 

1.  B[flora.  6.   Crisfiata. 

2.  Siliculosa.  7.   Graminea. 
3    Acuminata.                    8.  Affinis. 

4.  Laxa.  9.  Anthericoides. 

5.  Macrofi/iylla.  10.   Gigantea. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
Tliis    genus    contains   also    Sp.  9,    10,  and  13,   of 
Comnielinu,  p.    91. 

XXXV.  Cartoxema.  Perianth.  6-part.  inaequale, 
persistans:  loliola  3  exteriora  calycina:  interiora 
petaloidea,  minora.  Stam.  6,  sequalia,  persistentia. 
Fil.  imberbia  (nunc  scabriuscula.)  Anth.  basi  in- 
sertae,  oblongs.  Styl.  pcrsislens.  Siig.  barbatum. 
Caps,  perianlbio  brevior,  3-loc.  3-valvis  mec.'io  SLp- 
tiferis.   Sent,  subbina.  A'win/o  dorsalis  (W.  p.  271.) 

1.   S/ticatum.     New  Holland.     Peren. 

XXXVI.  BuKCHAuniA.  Perianth.  6-pliyll.  peta- 
loideum,  stellato-p;tens  xquale  :  uns^uibus  foveola 
nectarilcra:  deciduum.  Stam.  6  basi  foliolorum  in- 
serta. Anth.  peltaiae,  posticae.  Ovar.  3-gon.  : 
loculis  duplice  serie  polyspcrmis.  Styl.  3-part. 
Stig.  acuta.  Ca/is.  tripartib.  sesmentis  navicula- 
ribus,  imiis  debisceniibus,  polysperinis.  (/r/.  p.  272.) 

1.   Umbellata.     New  South  Wales. 

XXXVII.  ScHELHAMMEUA.  Perianth,  e-pbyll. 
pctaloideum,  caiiipan.  Kcpiale,  deciduum ;  foliola 
unguiculata,    seslivatione    involuta.     Stam.   segre- 


ganiia.  Stam.  6,  basi  foliolorum  inserta.  Anth. 
posticae  Ovar.  3-loc.  loculis  polyspermis.  Styl.  1. 
Stig.  3,  recurva.  Cafis.  3-loc.  3-valv.  medio  sep- 
tiieris.      Sem.    nonulla,  ventricosa.     {Id.   p.    273.) 

1.  Undulata.   New  South  Wales.     Peren. 

2.  Multijlora.    New  Holland.     Peren. 
This  genus  is  nearest  in  affinity  to  Uvularia. 

XXXVIII.  CiiLORopHYTUM.  Perianth.  6-part.  pa- 
tens, aequale,  persistens.  67am.  6.  Fil.  filiformia, 
glabra.  Ovar.  loculis  polyspermis.  Styl.  filifor- 
mis.  Stig.  1.  C'a/;«.  alte  triloba,  lobis  compressis, 
venosis,  3-locul.  3-valv.  &?«.  pauca,  compressa  um- 
bilico  iiudo.     (Ker,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  276.) 

I.  Laxum.     New  Holland. 
This  genus  contains  also  the  Anthericum  datum  of 
the  Hon.  Kew.  and  an  undescribed  species  from 
the  Cape. 

XXXIX.  CiEsiA.  Perianth.  6-part.,  patens,  aequale, 
decitiuum.  Stam.  6.  Fit.  imberbia,  utrinque  angus- 
tata.  Anth.  basi  emargiuatse  insertae.  Ovar.  3-loc. 
loriili'i  dispermis.  6'^!//.  filiformis.  Stig.  1.  Cafis. 
vix  valvata .  apice  toroso-lobata  v.  clavata.  Scm. 
ventricosa,  umbilico  strophiolato.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.   277.) 

1.  Vittata.  4.   Corymbosa. 

2.  Parvijlora.  5.  Lateriflora. 

3.  Occiclentatis. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
XL.  Tricoryne  Perianth.  6-part.  patens,  aequale, 
deciduum.  Stam.  6.  FU.  penicillatim  barbata. 
Anth.  basi  emarginatae  insertse.  Ovar.  3-part. : 
lobis  dispemiis,  basi  stylo  filiformi  connexis.  Stig. 
simplex.  Pericarpia  3,  clavata,  evalvia,  1-sperma. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  278.) 

1.  Simplex.  4.   Tenella. 

2.  Ulatior.  5.  Ancefis. 

3.  Scahra. 

All  irom  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
XLI.  Stypandra.  Perianth.  6-part.  aequale,  pa- 
tens, decidum.  Stam.  6.  Fil.  infra  attenuata, 
curvaia,  glabra,  supra  stuposo-barbata.  .4nth.  ba- 
si emarginiiiae  insenae.  O^ur.  loculis  polysermis. 
Styl.  filiforniis.  Stig.  simplex.  Ca/if(.  3-loc.  3- 
val.  Sem.  pauea,  ovalia,  laevia  umbilico  nudo.  Em- 
bryo rectus.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr  p.  278.) 

1.  Glauca.  4.    Umbellata. 

2.  Imbricala.  5.   Scabra. 

3.  Cjs.ifiiiosa. 

All   from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's   Island. 

Mr  Blown  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  perhaps 

to  be  divided. 
XLII.  Thysanotus.  Perianth.  6-part.,  patens, 
persistens ;  foliolis  intcrioi-ibus  latioribus,  limbo 
utrinque  coloraio,  marginibus  fimbriatis  ciliis  arti- 
culatis.  Stam.  6,  (raro  3,)  imo  perianthio  inserta, 
V.  hypogyna,  dcclinata.  Fil.  glabra,  brcvia.  Anth. 
linearis  emarginaluvje  baseos  insertae,  3  interiores 
saepius  clongatae  reclinatae.  Ox>ar.  loculis  dispermis. 
Styl.  filiformis,  dcclinatus  Stig.  parvum.  Cafts. 
3-loc.  3-valv.:  valvis  medio  septiferis.  Sem.  bi- 
na,  altcro  crecto  altero  pcndulo,  strophiolata.  (R 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  282.) 

1.  Tubero.iun.  7.   Gracilis. 

2.  Banksii.  8.   Elongatus. 

3.  Bauerii.  9.  Jtinceus. 

4.  Elatior.  10.   Sfiarteus. 

5.  Paniculatua.  11.  Deformit 

6.  Jsantherus.  12.   Fetubilis. 
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13.  Divaricatus.  18.   Triandrus. 

14.  Diclwtomus.  19.  Multiflorus. 

15.  Ftcxuoaus.  20.  Pauciflortis. 

16.  Mcnziesii.  21.  Hispidulus. 

17.  Patersoni. 

All  perennial,  and  from    New  Holland  and    Van 

Diemen's   Island.     Species    18 — 21   have  only  3 

stamina. 

XLIII.    Laxmannia.      Perianth.   6-part.   coloratum, 

basi    connivens,  persistens.    Stain.   6.   Fil.   subuia- 

ta,  glabra,  laciniis  inserta.      Jlntli.  pcltatae,  subro- 

tundae.     Ovar.  loculis  oligospermis.    Stijl.  simplex. 

Stig.  obtusum.      Capn.    calyce    persisienti  inclusa, 

3-locul.  3-valv.,  valvis  medio  septifens.     Sem.  sub- 

bina,    peltata,    umbilico    nudo.      Embryo   dorsalis, 

umbilico  parallelus.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.   286.) 

1.  GracilU.  New  South  Wales.     Peren, 

2.  Minor.     New  Holland.     Peren. 

XLIV.  BoKVA.  Periancn.  tubulosum,  infundibulif. 
limbo  6-part.  xquali ;  marcescens  bibracteatum. 
Stam.  6,  fauci  coarctatae  inserta.  Htyi.  filifnrmis 
Stig.  obtusum.  Caps,  bracteis  persistentibus  inclusa, 
3-loc.  3-valv.,  valvis  medio  septiferis.  Sein.  ^abor- 
tione)  pauca.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  286.) 

1.  J\ntida.     New  Holland.     Peren. 

2.  Sfiheerocefihala.     New  Holland.     Peren. 
XLV.     Campvnema.       Perianth,     superum     6-part. 

persistens.  Stam.  filamentis  recurvis.  Sty/i.  3,  re- 
curvi.  Caps.  3-loc.,  tripartib.  Sem.  numerosa, 
depressa,  testa  spongiosa.  {Labill.  and  R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  290.) 

1.  Linearis.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XLVI.  Drymophila.  Perianth.  6-phyll.,  petaloi- 
deum,  patens,  xquale,  deciduum.  Stam.  6,  hypo- 
gyna.  Ouar.  3-loc.,  loculis  polyspermis.  Styl. 
3-part.  Stig.  revoluta.  Bacca  subglobosa,  3-loc. 
polysperma.      (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  292.) 

1.   Cyanocarfia.     Van.  Diemen's  Island.     Peren. 

XLVII.  Blandfordia.  Perianth,  tubulosum,  ore 
6-lobo,  marcescens.  Stam.  tubo  imposita.  .4nlh. 
basi  extinctoriiformi  affixsc,  Ovar.  pedicellatum. 
Stylus  subulatus.  Stig.  simplex.  Caps,  pris- 
matica  tripartib.  partialibus  angulo  interno  de- 
hiscentibus.  Sem.  biseriata,  marginibus  suturae 
inserta,  testa  laxa  pubescen:!.  (Smith,  and  R. 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  295.) 

1.  A'obilis.     New  South   Wales.  Peren. 

2.  Grandijlora.     New   South  Wales.     Peren. 
XLVIII.     Calostemma.      Perianth,  superum,  peta- 

loideum,  infundibulif.  limbo  6-part.  Corona  faucis 
tubulosa,  ore  12-dcntato,  dcntibus  alternis  subula- 
tis,  antheriferis.  Jlnth.  versatiles.  Ovar.  uniloc. 
2-3-sperm.  Styl.  fiiliformis.  Stig.  obtusum.  Bacca 
sphserica,    1-2-sperina.   (R.  Brown,    Prodr.  p.  297.) 

1.  Album.     New  Holland. 

2.  Purpureum.     New  Holland. 

XLIX.  CoNOSTYLis.  Perianth,  superum,  coloratum, 
campan.,  profunde  6  fid.,  regulare,  lanatum  pilis 
ramulosis  persistens.  Stam.  6.  Anth.  crectae. 
Ovar.  3-loc.,  polyspermum.  Styl.  conico-dilatatus, 
cavus.  Stig.  breve.  Caps,  apice  dchiscens,  stylo 
cavo  tripartib.  coronata.  Placenta  centralis,  tri- 
quetra.  Sem.  numerosa.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p. 
300.) 

1.  Aculeata.  3.   Setigera. 

2.  Serrulate.  4.    Brcviscafia. 
All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland. 

L.    Phlebocarya.     Perianth,  superum,  6-partitum, 


imberbe,  persistens.  Stam.  basi  laciniarum  inserta. 
Anth.  4-gonae,  subscssiles.  Ovar.  uniloculare  1  tri- 
spermum.  Stylus  filiformis.  Stig.  simplex.  A''ux 
corticata,  coronata,  monosperma.     [Prodr.  p.  301.) 

1.  Ciliata.  New  Holland.  Peren. 
LI.  Cassupa.  Cor.  tubulata,  paliide  rubra,  bipol- 
licaris,  limbo  6-part.  fauce  villosissima,  inferne  ob- 
tuse 6-gona,  superne  verrucosa ;  laciniis  ovali-lan- 
ceolatis  patcntibus.  Pil.  6,  fauci  imposita,  brevis- 
sima  ;  antherae  filamentis  duplo  longiores,  oblongae, 
incumbentes,  villis  faucis  immersae  2-loc.  Ovar. 
sphaericum.  Styl.  1,  fere  longitudine  cor.  inclusus 
Stig.  2-fid.  Bac.  8  linearis,  longa,  sphaerica,  lim- 
bo calycis  coronata,  2-loc.,  polyserma.  Recept. 
in  angulo  interiori  singuli  locularaenti  convexum. 
■Sem.  minuta,  angulata,  niunerosissima.  (Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  PI,  Equin.  p.  43.) 

1.     Verrucosa.     Shady  Woods  of  the  Rio  Negro 
near  Cassupo.     A  tree  30  feet  high. 


Trigynia. 

|LII.  Tofieldia.  Cal.  3-fid.  Cor.  6-pet.  Caps,  3 
basi  junctae,  polyspermae.     [Smith.) 

1.  Palustris.     Britain.     Peren. 

2.  Pubens.     North  America.     Peren. 

3.  PusUla.    At  the  Lake  Mistassins.  "1 

4.  Glutinosa.     At  the  Lake  Mistas-    '^Michaux. 
sins.  J 

5.  Falcata.     Andes.     [Fl.  Per.) 

See  Smith,  Fl.  Brit.  p.  397.  Species  1.  is  the  He- 
lonias  borcalis  of  Willd. 
LIII.  Ornithoglossum.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  6,  sessilea, 
persistentia.  Stam.  receptaculo  inserta,  decidua. 
Styli  decidui.  Ca/is.  3-locul.  polysperma.  [Salis- 
bury.) 

1.  Viride.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
See  Salisbury's  Puradis.  Lond.  p.  54.  This  spe- 
cies is  the  Melanlhium  viride  of  Willdenow. 
LIV.  Anguillakia.  Perianth.  6-phyllum,  petalio- 
deum,  unguiculatum,  stellato-patens,  aequale,  de- 
ciduum. Stam.  6  basi  foliolorum  inserta.  Anth. 
posticae.  Ovar.  3-loc.  polyspermum.  Styl.  3. 
Stig.  acuta.  Caps,  nuda,  3-loc.  3-valv.  medio  sep- 
tiferis. Sem.  numerosa,  subglobosa.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  273.) 

1.  Dioica.  2.  Biglandulosa. 

3.  Uniflora. 

4.  Indica.     [Melanthum  Indicum  of  Linn.) 

LV.  ZiGADENUS.  Cor.  6-phylI.  patens:  laciniis 
supra  basin  angustatum  biglandulosis.  Stam.  ad 
contactum  ovarii  inserta.  Styl.  3,  contigui.  Caps. 
membranacea,  3-loc.  Sem.  plurima,  aptera.  [Mi- 
chaux.) 

1.   Glabcrrimus.    Lower  Carolina. 
LVI.  Merendera.     Spatha.     Cor.    campan.   6-part. 
Anth.   erectae,   sagittatae.      Caps.  3,   basi  connexae, 
latere  interiore  dehiscentes.      (Ramond,  Bull.  Soc. 
[Philom.) 

1.  Bulbocodium.     Pyrenees  and  Barbary.    [Des- 

font.) 

LVII.  Xebophyllum.      Cor.    rotata.      Fil.  basi  con- 

ligua.     Stig.   3,  revoluta,    basi  subconnata.     Caps. 

subglobosa,  apice  triplici  rima  dehiscens,  3-loc.  2- 

sperma.     [Michaux.) 

1.   Sctifolium.     Pennsylvania. 
LVIII.    Nolinea.     Cor.  6-part.  patens.     Styl.   bre- 
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vissimus.  Cafis.  3-gona,  membranacea,  3-Ioc.  dis- 
sepimentis  bipariibilibus  dehiscens.  Hem.  solitaria, 
hinc  convexo-incurva.     (^Michaux.) 

1.   Georgiana.     Georgia. 
LIX.    Sabal.     Flor.    hermaph.      S/iaihe    partiales. 
Fil.   libera,  basi   incrassata.     ^acca  (Drupa  ?)  1-3- 
sperma    (per    abortum.)     Sem.    osseum.     Embryo 
lateralis.     {Guemsent.) 

1.  Minor  seu  Adansoni.     North   America.    (A/i- 
chaux!) 
LX.   Hydrogetgn.      Scafius   radicalis.     Cor.  3-pet. 
/'7/.   basi   dilatata.     Pistilla  3,  simplicia.      Cafts.  3, 
membranaceae,  2-spermae.     Sem.  parieti  caps,  ad- 
nata. 

1.  FeneatralU.    Madagascar.    {Peraoon^ 


Hexagtma. 
LXI.  Ottelia.     Sjxatha   1-phylla,  5-alata.     Cal.  su- 


pcrus,    3-part.      Cor.    3-pei.     Bacca    lO-loc.    poly- 
sperma. 

1.  Alismoides.    {Damasonium  Indicum  of  Willd.) 
See  Persoon's   Synofiaia,  p.  400. 

POLYGYNIA. 

LXII.  AcTiNocARi'Us.  Ft  riant h.  6-partit.  foliola  3 
cxteriora  Urciius  dccidua :  3  inieriora  petaloidea. 
Stam.  6.  Ovaria  6-8,  basi  connata,  disperma.  Ca/ts. 
basi  connatae,  supra  stcUaiae.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr. 
p.  342.) 

1 .  Minor.     New  South  Wales. 

LXIII.  Anoptebus.  Cat.  6-fidus,  persistens.  Cor. 
6-fida,  tubo  brevissimo.  Stig.  bifidum.  Cat^a. 
unilocularis,  bivalvis,  polysperraa.  Sem.  vaivai  urn 
marginibus  affixa,  pendula,  apice  alata.  Embryo 
minutus,  subgiobosus,  albuniine  cainoso  inclusus  : 
Radicuia  supers.  (Labdl.  and  Broivp,  Prodr.  457.) 
1.  Glanduloaa.     Van  Diemen's  Island.     Shrub. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  HEXAKIDRIA. 


Persoon  ranks  the  genus  Apoxogeton  under  this 
class;  but  we  have,  after  Willdenow,  given  it  under 
DoDECANDRiA.  The  same  author  has  transferred 
Cleome  from  Tetradynamia  to  Hexaxdria. 

The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  this  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fall  under  other  classes. 

Monogynia. 

Some  species  of  Guettarda,  Genista,  Tectona  gran- 


dis.  Amyris  Zeylanica.  Limonia  trifoliata.  Ly- 
thrum  lineare,  fiarsonsia,  /lysso/ii/olia.  Cassia  glan- 
dulosa.  Trientahs  Eurofiea.  Some  species  of  Poly- 
gonum and  Laurus.  Dodonaea  viscosa.  Bocconia 
frutescens.  Mimusops  hexandra.  Clilora  imfierfo- 
tiata.  Gaura  trifietala.  Portlandia  hexandra.  Di- 
mocarpus  litachi.     Fumaria  cucuUaria. 

DiGYNIA. 

Leersia   hexandria.    Xylophylla   latifolia.    Swertia 
difformis.     Velezia  rigiUa. 


CLASS  VII.    HEPTAKDRL\. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 


Sect.  I.     Ploioera  Comfileie. 

\  712.  Trientalis.  Ca/.  7-phyll.  Cor.  7-part.  ae- 
qualis,  plana.     Bacca  exsucca. 

1.  Enropisa.  Scotland,  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.     Peren. 
713.  Disandra.    Cal.  sub-7-pavt.    Cor.  rotata,  7-part. 
Ca/is.  2-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Prostrata.     Island  of  Madeira.     Peren. 

717.  .fiscuLUs.  Cal.  1-phyll.  4  seu  5-dcnt.  ventri- 
cosus.  Cor.  4  seu  5-pct.  inaequaliter  colorata,  ca- 
lyci  inserta.     Cafis.  3-locuI. 

1.  Hififiocastanum.     North  of  Asia  ;  brought  into 
Europe  in  1550.     Shrub. 

2.  Pavia.     Carolina,  Florida,  and   Brasil.     Shr. 

3.  Flava,  or  Lutea.     North  Carolina.     Shrub. 
'4.  Parvi/lora,  or    Macrostachys.      Carolina    and 

Florida.     Shrub.     [Michaux.) 
Persoon  ranks  Species  2,  3.  4,  under  the  subgenus 
Pavia.     Cor.  4-pet.  conniventc.     Cafis.  laevibus. 
Synofisis,  p.  403. 

718.  Petrocarya.     Cal.    5-fid.     Cor.    5-pet.     Stam- 


14,  quorum  7  sterilia.    Drufia  carnosa  fibrosa,  A'ux 
2-locul.  loculis  1 -sperm. 

1.  Montana.     Woods  of  Guinea.     Shrub. 

2.  Camfiestria.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

716.  Pancovia.     Cal.   campan.    4-part.     Pet.  4,  un- 
guiculata  plicato-crispa  dentata   cucullata.     Slam. 
adscendentia  calyce  longiora. 
1.  Bijuga.     Guinea.     Shrubby. 
719.   Jonesia.     Cal.    2-phyll.     Cor.    infundibulif.  tu- 
bo clauso  carnoso,  limbo  4-fido.  .^'ect.  annulus  fauci 
lubicoroUae  insertas  staminiferus.     Germ,  pedicel- 
latum.     Legumen  acinaciforme  4-8  spermum. 
1.  Pinnata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 


Sect.  II.     Floiuera  Incomfilete. 

714.  PisoNiA.  or  Calpidia.  Co/,  campan.  5-fid.    Cor. 
0.     Bacca  1-loc.  1-sperma. 

1.  Jculeata.     South  .\merica.     Shrub. 

2.  Subcordata.  Antigua,  St  Christophers,  and  S; 
Bartholemew.     Shrub. 

3.  A'igricans.     Mts.  of  Jamaica  and  Spain.     Shr. 

4.  Coccinca.     Hispaniola. 

5.  Mitia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

*6.   Grandis.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
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»7.  Villoi<a.     West  Indies.     {Poret.) 
See  Brown,  Prodra7!iiis,  p.  422. 
715.    Petiveria.      Cul.    4-phyll.     Cor.  0.     Styt.    la- 
teralis.    S//^-.  pcnicillifornic.    Sem.    1,  arisiis  4  re- 
flexis  apice  inslrucluni. 

1 .  Mliacca.  Dry  woody  parts  of  Jamaica.      Shr. 

720.  DuACONTiUM.  S/ial/nt  cjnibifornus.  S/iaclix 
floribus  dense  tectus.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  5-pet.  Bacca 
polysperma.     (See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  S37.) 

1.  Polijphyllum.     Surinam,  and  between  the  tro- 
pics, Asia.     Peren. 

2.  Spinosum.     Ceylon.     Peren. 

5.  Petidum.  Watery  parts  of  Virginia  and  Ca- 
rolina.    Peren. 

4.  Camtchatcensc.     Siberia.     Peren. 

5.  Lanceefolium.     At  the  Caraccas.     Peren. 

6.  Pertusum.     South  America.     Shrub. 

721.  Calla.  Sfiallia  plana.  S/iadix  tectus  flosculis. 
Cal.  0.     Cor.  0.     Bacca  polysperma. 

1.  JEtlmpica,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

2.  Palusiris.     Marshy  parts  N.  of  Europe.     Per. 

3.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.      Peren. 

722.  HouTTUYNiA.  Sjmtha  4-phylla.  S/iadix  flos- 
culis tectus.      Cal.  0.     Cor.  0.     Ca/isula  ? 

1.  Cordata.     Wet  parts  of  Japan.     Peren. 


This  genus  is  given  under  Polyandria  Pohjgynia 
by  Persooii. 

Order  II.     Digynia. 

723.  LiMEUM.      Cal.   S-phyll.    Pet.  5,  aequalia.     Caf,t. 
globosa  2-ioc. 

1.  .ifricanum.     Per.  3.   JEthiopicum. 

2.  Capense. 

Ail  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Order  III      Tetkagynia. 

724.  AsTRANTHUs.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  hypocraterif.  limbo 
14-fido.     Sem.  1,  parvum  superum. 

1.   Cochinc/iinensis.     Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

725.  Saururus.      Cal.    amentum    squamis    1-floris. 
Cor.  0.  ■  Germ.  4.     Bacca  4,  1-spermae. 

1 .   Cemuus.     Virginia.     Peren. 

Heptagynia. 

726.  Septas.     Cal  7-part.  Pet.  7.  Germ.  7.     Caps.  7- 
polyspermae. 

1.   Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 


NEW  GENERA. 


MONOGYNIA. 


I.  Tovaria.  Cal.  7-phyll.  Cor.  7-pet.  Discus  planus, 
7-gonus.  stellseformis,  cui  Stam.  inserta.  Stiff. 
peltatum.  Bacca  1-loc.  pulposa.  Sem.  compres- 
sa,  (Numerus  partium  passim  octonarius.)  {Plor. 
Peruv.  iii.  p.  73.) 

1.  Pendula.     Banks  of  rivers  in  Peru.     Bie?i. 

Digynia. 

II.  Marathrum.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  quinquc 
ad  octo,  saepius  septem  :  filamenta  summitati  pe- 
dunculi  incrassatae  coronatim  adfixa,  perigyna,  su- 
bulata,  erectopatula ;  antherse  lineares.  .Appen- 
dices ligulse  membranaceae  breviores,filamentis  pari 
numero  interjeclx.  Ovarium  ovatum,  longitudi- 
naliter  striatum.  Stylus  iiullus.  Stigmata  duo  di- 
vergentia.  Capsula,  filamentis  persistentibus  cinc- 
ta,  ovata,  octo  striata,  bilocularis,  apice  dehiscens, 
bivalvis,  polysperma ;  dissepimentum  membrana- 
ceum,  valvis  parallelum.     Sem.  numerosa,  in  utra- 


que  facie  dissepimenti,  sub  seriatim  imbricata,  ovoi- 
des.     (Humboldt  et  Bonpiand,  Plant.  jEquinoct.) 
1.  Faniculaceian.     Kingdom  of  New   Granada, 
about  1200  lines  above  the  sea. 

Heptagynia. 

III.  AcTiNOPHYLLUM.  Cal.  margo  integer.  Cor. 
calyptraeformis,  desiliens.  Bacca  7-angularis  7-loc. 
Se7n.  solitaria  subossea.  {Flor.  conglomcrati.  Styli 
5-7.  Stam.  etiam  5,  6,  8,  9.)  {Plor.  Peruv.  iii. 
p.  73.) 

1.  Angulatum.     Hills  of  Peru. 

2.  Pedictllatum.     At  Muniia.      Shrub. 

3.  Conicum.     Groves  of  Peru. 

4.  .Acuminatum.     Groves  of  Peru. 

5.  Pentandrum.    Groves  of  Peru. 

IV.  Gilbertia.     Cal.    7-dent.     Cor. 
patentia,  ovata.     Caps,   loculamenta. 


-pet.      Stig. 
-sperma,  in 
Stellas  formam  disposita.     Sem.  oblonga.   (numurus 
partium  interdum  8-9-arius.)    {Fl.  Peruv.  iii.  p.  75.) 
1.   Umbellata.     Near  Munna  in  Peru. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  HEPT.AJVDRIA. 

Digynia. 

Polygonum  orientate,  Sec.     Aponogeton. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 


MONOGTNIA. 

Cassia.    Pelargonia. 


Heptagynia. 


Phytolacca  stricta. 


BOTANY 
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CLASS  VUI.     OCTANDRIA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 

743.  MiMUSOPS.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Pet.  4.  ^Tect.  16-phyll. 
Drufia  acuminata. 

1.  Elengi.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Hexandra.     Circar  Mts.  in  India.     Shrub. 

3.  Kauki,  or  obtusifolia.     India,  and  New  Hol- 
land.    Shrub. 

4.  Imbrkaria.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

•5.  Parvijolia.      New     Holland.       (See     Brown, 
Prodromusy  p.  530.) 
745.  CupANiA.     Cal.  5-piiyll.     Cor.  S-pet.  apice  cu- 
cuUata.     Styl.    3-fid.     Cafis.   3-loc.   3-valv.   loculis 
submonospermis.     Sem.  arillata. 

1.  Tomentosa.     Mountains  of  Hispaniola.   Shrub. 

2.  Glabra.     Mountains  of  Jamaica   and   Hispa- 
niola.    Shrub. 

3.  Safionarioidcs.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

»4.  Lentiscifolia.    Isl.  of  Baba  in  Amer.     {Cavan  ) 

According  to   the   latest    observations  of  Jussicu, 

the   genus  Molin^a,  given  below,  ought  to  be 

included  under  tiiis  genus. 

765.  DiMocARPUS.      Cal.   5-fid.      Cor.   5-pet.      Bac. 

2,  1-spermae.     Sem.  magnum. 

1.  Litchi,  or  flunk ea.     China,  Tonquin,  and  Co- 
chinchina.     Shrub. 
Given  by  Persoon  under  the  new  genus  Euphoria. 
727.  Trop^olum.      Cal.    l-phyll.    calcaratus.     Pel. 
4,  inaequalia.     A'uces  3,  coriaceae. 

1.  Minus.     Peru.     jnn.  Peren. 

2.  Majua.     Peru,  whence  it  came  to  Europe  in 
1684.     Ann.     Peren. 

3.  Hybridum. 

4.  Peregrinum.     Peru.     Ann. 

5.  Pentaphyllum.  Monte  Video  in  Buenosw\yres. 
»6.  Bkolorum.     Groves   of  the   AnUe-  ^j.    ^  ^, 
*7.  Di/ietatum.  Mts. of  the  Andes. /"tr.l  J''' 

•8.   Tuberosum.     Peru.  i  •■    _,  ' 

•9.   Ciliatum.     Woods  of  Chili.  C' 

•10.  Polyfihyllum.     Chili.      Ann.     {Cavan.) 
*11.  Longan.     China.      [Hort.  Keiv.  ii.  354.) 
779.  BxcKEA.       Cal.   infundib.    5-dent.       Cor.  S-pet. 
Calls.  3  s.  4-loc.  polysperma  calyce  tecta. 

1.  Prutescens.     China.      Shrub. 

2.  Densifotia.     New  Holland.      Shrub. 
Given  under  Pentandria  by  Persoon. 

747.  Ephielis.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  J^'ect.  squa- 
mae 10,  binse  singulo  petalo  insertae.  Ca/is.  1-loc. 
2-valv.  disperma. 

1.  Praxi/ica  or  guianensis.  Woods  of  Guiana.   Sh. 

748.  Molin.s;a.  (See  Cupania  in  this  page.)  Col. 
5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  PH.  basi  villosa.  Slyl.  0.  Ca/is. 
3-loc.  3-valv.  loculis  nionospermis. 

1.  Lxvis.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

2.  Canescens.     Mts.  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Alternifolia.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

742.  HoNCKENYA.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  A'ecc. 
staminiformia.  Ca/is.  echinata  5-loc.  5-valv.  poly- 
sperma.    Sem.  arillata. 

1.  Ficifolia.      Guinea.     Shrub. 
751.  Hagenia.      Cal.    2-pliyll.        Cor.    5-pet.    plana. 
JVect.  foliola  5,  petalis  quadruple  breviora.     Cajis.? 
Vol.  IV.    Part  I. 


1.  Abyssinka.     Abyssinia.     Shrub. 
766.  Memecylon.     Cal.  superus  fundo  striato,  mar- 
gine  integerrimo.     Cor.  1 -pet.     ^n//;.insertx  late- 
ri  apicis  filamenti.  Pac.  coronata  calyce  cylindrico. 

1.  Cafiitellatum.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

2.  TmcCorium.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

3.  Grande.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

4.  Cordatuni.    Mauritius,  and  E.  Ind.   Bkn.  Shr. 
734.  CoMBRETUM.      Cal.    4-dent.    campan.    superus. 

Cor.  4-pet.  calyci  inserta.     Stain,  longissima.  Sem. 
1,  4-angulare  :  angulis  membranaceis. 

1.  Laxum.     South  America.     Peren. 

2.  Secundum.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 

3.  Purjiureum.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

4.  Decandrum.  Woody  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Alternifolium.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 
According  to  Persoon,  this  last  species  might  form 

a  new  genus.  Stjno/isis,  p.  412. 
738.  RoxBURGHiA.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  4-pet.  JVect. 
foliola  4  lanceolata,  medio  petalorum  inserta  conni- 
ventia.  Anth.  geminae  e  basi  folii  nectarii  depen- 
dentes.  Ca/is.  1-locul.  bivalvis  polysperma.  Sein. 
receptaculo  spongioso  inserta. 

1.  Gloriosoides.     Foot  of  mountains  in  the  East 
Indies.     Peren. 
\752.  Epilobium.       Cal.   4-fid.   tubulosus.      Pet.  4. 
Ca/is.  oblonga  infera.     Sem.  coinosa. 

1.  Angustifoliian,  or  S/ikatum.  England,  and 
other  pans  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Angualissimum  or  Angustifolium.  Greenland, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  France,  Austria,  and  Car- 
niola.     Peren. 

3.  Latifolium.  Siberia,  Norway,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland.     Peren. 

4.  Hirsutum.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

5.  Pubescens.  Ditches  and  meadows  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

6.  Villosum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  iMontanum.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Bkn. 

8.  Glabellum.     New  Zealand. 

9.  Rotundifolium.     New  Zealand. 

10.  Tetragonum.  England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

11.  Palustre.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

12.  Al/iinum.  Britain,  Switzerland,  Lapland,  and 
in  Denmark.     Peren. 

*13.  Pannjlorum.       England,    and   other  parts   of 
Europe.      Peren.      (Smith's  PI.  Brit.) 

•14.  Poseum.  England.   Per.   (Smith's  PI.  Brit.) 

*15.  Denliculatam.     Chili  and  Peru.     (/•"/.  Peruv. 
iii.  p.  78.) 

•16.   Origani/olium.     Alps.     (Lamarck,  Encyc.) 
731.  Gaura.     Cal.  4-rid.  tubulosus.     Cor.  4-pet.  ad- 

scendens  versus  latus  supcrius.  JV'ux  infci-a,  l-sper- 

ma,  4-angula. 

1.  Biennis.     Virginia  and    Pennsylvania.     Bien. 

2.  Fruiicosa.     South  .America.     Shrub. 

3.  Mutabitis.     New  Spain.     Shrub. 

*4.  Angustifolia.     Lower    Carolina.      {^Michaux.) 
B  b 
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*5.   Triftetala.     Mexico.     {Cavanilles.) 
730.  CEnothera.       Cal.   4-fitl.    tubulosus.       Pel.   4. 
Caps.  4-loc.  4-valv.  cylinchica,  infeia.     Son.  nuda. 

1.  Biennis.     Virginia.     Hie?!. 

2.  Graridi/lora,  or   Suaveokns.    North  America. 
Bicn. 

3.  Parvi/iora.     Nortli  America. 

4.  Muricata.     Canada.     Ann.  Bieti. 

5.  Longiflora.     Buenos  Ayres.     .'InJi.  Bien. 

6.  Molissima.     Buenos  Ayres.     Ann. 

7.  JVoctuma.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

8.  Villosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Odorata.  River  Champion  in  Patagonia.    Per. 

10.  Sinuata.     Virginia.     An7i. 

11.  Tetratitera.     Sotoluca  New  Spain.     Pcren. 

12.  Pruticosa.     Virginia.     Peren. 

13    Pumila.     North  America.     Peren, 

14.  Posea.     Peru.     Peren. 

15.  Purfiurea.     North  America.     Ann. 
*16.  Prostrata.     Among  crops  in  Peru. 
*17.   Tenella.     Plains  of  Chili.")  See  is-/or. 
»I8.   Tenuifolia.     Peru.  i- Pcrz/i;.  p. 
*19.  Dentala.     Peru.                J  79. 

*20.  Acaulis.     Chili.     Bieru     (^Cavani/len.) 

*2l.    Virgata.     Peru.     [Plor.  Peruv.) 

*22.   Glauca.     Woods  of  North  Amcr. 

*23.  Hybrida.     Upper  Carolina. 

*24.  Pusilla.     About  the  Lake  Mistassins. 

»25.  Chrysantha.     From  Quebec  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

*26.  Linearis.     Upper  Carolina. 
See  Michaux,  Ftor.  Amcr.  i.  p.  224. 

*27.  Subulata.     Fields  of  Chili.     {PL  Per.) 

*28.   Undulata.       South     America,    Port    Desire. 
[Hort.  A'fTO.  ii.  342.) 
735.  VlTMANNlA.       Ca/.    4-fid.      Cor.    4-pet.       .^ect. 

squama  ad  basin  filamentorum.     J\/'ujr   semilunata 

compressa  monosperma. 

1.  Ellifitica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
729.  Rhexia.       Cat.    3-fid     Pet.    4,    calyci    inserta. 

Antli.  declinatae.   Caps.  4-loc.  intra  ventrem  calycis. 

1.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Peren. 

2.  Mariana.     Maryland.     Peren. 

3.  Trichotoma.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

4.  Bivalvis.     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Ann. 

5.  Trivatvis.     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Ann. 

6.  Jussieoides.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

7.  Hyperieoides.  Wet  meadows  of  Cayenne.  Ann. 
S.   Glutinosa.     New  Granada.     S/irub. 

9.  Acisanthera.     Jamaica. 

10.  Glornerata.     Surinam. 

11.  Longifolia.     South  America. 

12.  Aspera.     Dry  parts  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

13.  Inco?islans.     St  Christophers  and  Mt.  Serrat. 
Shrub. 

14.  Latifotia.     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

15.  Villosa.     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

16.  Aquatica.      Cayenne,  Surinam,  Jamaica,  and 
Dominica. 

17.  Unifiora.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 
»18.  Petiolata.     Carolina.     {U'alter.) 
*19.  Citiala.     Lower  Carolina. 
»20.  Lutea.     Florida  and  Georgia. 
*21.  Alifanus.     Carolina.     {Walter.') 

»22.  Glabellus.     Woods  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

{Micha2ix.') 
♦23.  Quinrjuenervis.      Mountains    of   Peru.        Shr. 
*24.  Rosmarinifolia.     Mountains  of  Peru. 
*25.  Lutescens.     Mountains  of  Peru.     Shrub. 


Michaux. 


*26.  Dicrananthera.     Woods  of  Peru. 
*27.  Echinata.     Hills  of  Peru.     Shrub. 
*28.  Recurva.     Cayenne.     [Poirel.) 
*29.  Flexuosa,     Peru.  ?  Fl.   Peruv. 

•30.   Ochypetala.     Mts.  of  Peru.         J  iii.  p.  85- 
For  Sp.  23 — 27,  see  PL  Per.  iii.  p.  83. 
728.  OsBECKiA.      Cal.  4-fid.  lobis   squama  ciliari  ni- 
terstinctis.     Cor.    4-pet.      Anth.    rostratae.      Caps. 
4-loc.  calycis  tubo  truncato  cincta. 

1.  Chinensis.     China. 

2.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon. 

Lamarck  thinks  that  this  genus  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct   from  ^Melastoma,   and   ought    to    be 
joined  with  it.     Pncyc.  Bot.  p.  607. 
737.  Tetratheca.     Cal.  4-fid.  inferus.     Cor.  4-pet. 
.'inth.    4-Ioc.      Caps.   2-loc.  2-valv.  valvulis  medio 
septiferis.     Sem.  subbina. 
1.  Juncea.     New  Holland. 
*2.   Oppositifolia.  1  In  the  Herbarium  of  Thiebaud. 
*3.  P.ric efolia.      J  Persoon. 
735.  Grislea.     Cal.  4-fid.     Pet.  4,  ex  incisuris  ca- 
lycis.    Fil.  longissima,  adscendentia.     Caps,   glo- 
bosa,  supera,  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Secunda.     Warm  parts  of  America.   Shrub. 

2.  Tomentosa.     India  and  China.     Shrub. 

750.  Koelreuteria.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  4-pet.  ir- 
regularis. JVect.  squamae  4,  bifidae.  Caps.  3- 
loc.  loculis  2-spermis. 

1.  Pmiiculata.     China.     Shrub. 
*2.  Jussiaa.     (In  the   Herbarium   of  Jussieu   un- 
published.) 

752.  Persoonia,  or  Carapa.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  4. 
J^ect.  cylindricum,  8-dent.  antheras  gerens.  Caps. 
1-loc.  4-valv.    JVuces  difformes  angulatae  nunierosae. 

1.   Guareoides,  or   Guianeneis.     Woods  of  Guia- 
na.    Shrub. 
*2.  Molluccensis.     Molucca  Isles.     [Lamarck.) 

753.  GuAREA.  Cal.  4-dent.  Pet.  4.  J^^ect.  cylin- 
dricum, ore  Antheras  gerens.  Caps.  4-loc.  4-valv. 
Sciti.  solitaria. 

1 .   Trichilioides.     Brasil  and  West  Indies.     Shr. 
741.  CoRREA.       Cal.    campan.    4-deiit.       Cor.  4-pet. 
petali  apice  reflexis.     Caps.  4-loc.  4-valv.  loculis 
1-spermis. 

\.  Alba.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 


*2.  Rufa.  ") 

*3.  Rejiexa.        K 
*4.  Revoluta.     J 


New  Holland.     See  Labill.  Voy- 
age, &c.  and  Persoon,  Synopi. 

733.  Antic HORUS.       Cal.    4-phyll.      Pet.   4.      Caps. 

supera,  subulata,  4-loc.  4-valv.     Sem.  plurima. 
1.  De/iressus.     Arabia.     An?t. 
740.  Allophyllus.     Cal.  4-phyll.    foliolis    orbicula- 

tis,   opposilis   minoribus.     Pet.   4.   calyce   minora. 

Germ,  didymum.     Stig.  4-fid. 
1.  Zeytanicus.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

Given  under  Ornithrophe  by  Persoon. 
739.  Ornithrophe.     Cal.   4-part.     Cor.  4-pet.   Styl. 

2-fid.     Germ,  didymum.     Bac.  2,  l-sperm2E. 

1.  Jntegrifolia.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

2.  Serrata.     Mts.  in  the  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Cobbc.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

4.  Cominia.     Mts.  in   the  W.  of  Jamaica.     Shr. 

5.  Occidentalis.     Spain.     Shrub. 

6.  Rigida.     Barren  parts  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
*7.   Schmiedelia.     (Schniiedelia  race7nosa  oi  WiUd.) 

744.  Jambolifera.     Cal.  4-dent.      Cor.  4-pet.  infun- 
dib.     Pil.  planiuscula.     Stig.  simplex. 
1.  Pciliinculata.    India.     Shrubs 
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746.  Xtlocarpus.  Cal.  4-dehtatus.  Cor.  4-petaIa. 
JVectar.  8-fidum.  Filam.  nectario  inserta.  Dru/ia 
exaucca  magna  4  seu  5-ciliata.  Xuces  8-10,  clif- 
formes. 

1.   Granatum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

757.  XiMENiA.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  4,  pilosa,  revoluta. 
Drufia  1-spertna. 

1.  Americana.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  hllifxiica.     New  Caledonia.  Shrub. 

3.  Inermia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

763.  Lawsonia.  Cat.  4-fid.  Pet.  4.  Stam.  4-pa- 
rium.     Ca/is.  4-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Inermia.     India  and   Egypt.     (The    Cyjirus  of 
the  ancients.)     Shrub. 

2.  Purfiurea.     East   Indies.     (See   Persoon,  i.  p. 
416.      Shrub. 

2.  Acronycliia.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

4.  Sfiinosa.     India.     Shrub. 

749.  Melicocca.     C'c/   4-part.     Pet.  4,  reflexa,  infra 
calycem.     Stig.  subpeltatum.     Drufia  corticosa. 
1.  Bijuga.     South  America.     Shrub. 

755.  Amyris.  Cal.  4-dent.  Pet.  4,  oblonga,  Stig. 
4-gonum.     Bacca  drupacea. 

1.  Polygama.     Chiii.      Shrub. 

2.  ILlemiJera.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

3.  Sylvatica      Woods  of  Canhagena.     Shrub. 

4.  Maritima.     America.      Shrub. 

5.  Kataf.     Arabia.     Shrub. 

6.  Gileadensis.     Arabia  Felix.      Shrub. 

7.  Ofiobalsamum.     Arabia.     Shrub.      • 

8.  Jinncandra.  11.  Ambrosiaca. 

9.  Hetercifihylla.  12.  Decandra. 
10.   Gujauinsis.                        13.  Altiasima. 

Sp.  8 — 13  shrubby,  and  from  the  woods  of  Guiana. 

14.  Toxtfera.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

15.  Proiium.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

16.  Deniata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

17.  Anisata.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

18.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

19.  Balsamifera.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
*20.  Oleosa.     Molucca  Isles.     (^Laviarck.) 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  8 — 13   under  the  subgenus  Ici- 

CA.      Synopsis,  i.  p.  414. 

764.  Melicope.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  4-pet.  .Yect. 
glandulae  4  didymae  germina  cingentes.  Caps.  4. 
1-spermae 

1.   Ternata.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 
775.  Gnidia       Cat.  infundib.  4-fid.     Pet.  4,  calyci  in- 
serta.    J\i'ux  subdrupacea. 

1.  Pinifolia.  9.   Bifiora. 

2.  Hadiaia.  10.  Hacemosa. 

3.  Filamentosa.  1 1 .    Tomentosa. 

4.  Carinata.  12.  Argentea. 

5.  Scabra.  13.  Imbricata. 

6.  Simplex.  14.   Sericea. 

7.  Capilata.  15.   OfipositifoUa. 

8.  Ljevigata.  16.  Daphnafolia. 
•17.  Junipcrifolia.     {Lamarck.') 

*18.   Imberbis.      [^Flor.  Peruv.  \\.^.  AX'i.') 
All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape,  except  species  16, 
from  Madagascar. 

758.  Fuchsia.  C'a/.  4-part.  coloratus  coroUifer.  Cor. 
4-pet.     Bacca  iiifora,  4-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Triphyila.     South  America. 

2.  Coccinea.     From  Chili  to  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan.    Shrub. 

3.  Excorticata.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

4.  Multijiora.     America. 


See  Flor 
S  Peruv.Vu 

86. 


Ann. 

1-pet.     /?/7. 
polysperma. 


*5.   Serratifolia.     Peru.     Shrub. 
•6.  Denticulata.     Peru.     ./fnn. 
*7.   Oralis.  Groves  of  Munna.  Shrub. 
•8.  Corymbijlora.  Groves  of  Pem. 
»9.  Macrostema.  Bogs  of  Chili.   SAr.    | 
*10.  Decussata.     Peru.  J 

•11.  Lycioides.     North  America.     (^n(/rfj««.) 
*12.  Simplicicaulis.     Woods   of  Peru.")     See   Flor. 
*13.  Rosea.     Chili.  K-  Peruv.Wx. 

*14.  Apetala.     Groves  of  Peru.  J  p.  89. 

754.  Hedwigia.  Cat.  4-dent.  Cor.  tubulosa  4-fida. 
Caps,  tricocca  3-loc.  J^uces  solitariae  quolibet  lo- 
culo. 

1.  Balsamifera.     Woody  mountains    in  the    wes- 
tern parts  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
Persoon  ranks  this  species  under  the  genusBuRSER  a. 
760.  Michauxia.     Cal.    16-part.     Cor.   rotata  8-part. 
.A''ect.  8-valve  staminiferum.     Caps.  8-loc.  polysper- 
ma. 

1.   Campanuloides,  or  Strigosa.     In    the    East  and 
Syria.     Bien. 
*2.  Levigata.     Persia.     {^Fentenat.) 
\759.  Chloka.   Ca/.  8-phyll.   Cor.  1-pet.  8-fida.   Caps. 
1-loc.  2-valvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Perfotiata.      England,    Switzerland,     France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  in  the  East.     Ann. 

2.  Quadrifolia.     South  of  Europe. 

3.  Dodecandra.     Virginia. 

4.  Sessilis.     Chili. 

5.  Imperfoliata.     Extremity  of  Italy. 
\  768.  Vaccinium.      Cal.  superus.     Cor. 

receptaculo    inserta.        Bacca     4-loc. 
(Stam.  8-10  ) 

1.  Myrtillus.     England  and  other   parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Shrub. 

Pallidum.     North  America.     Shrub. 

Hirtum.     Japan.      Shrub. 

Stamineum.     North  America.     Shrub. 

Utiginosum.     Britain,  N.  of  Sweden.     Shrub. 

Album.     Pennsylvania.      Shrub. 

Alucronatum.     North  America.     Shrub. 

Diffuaum.     South  Carolina.     Shrub. 
9.  Angusiifotium.     Newfoundland  and   Labrador 

Shrub. 

10.  CoryinbosuJti.     North  America.     Shrub. 

11.  Bracteatum.     Japan.     Shrub. 
Ciliatum.     Japan.      Shrub. 
Fuscatum.  17.  Recinosum. 
Frondosum.                         18.  Ameenum. 
Vcmistum.  19.    Virgatum. 
Ligustrinum.                       20.    Tnietlum. 

13 — 20  shrubby,  and  from  North  America. 
Arctustaphytos.  Cappadocia  and  Madeira.   Shr. 
Meridionale.     Blue    Mountains    in    the    Soutii 
of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Cereum.     Island  of  Otaheite.     Shrub. 
Vitis-idaa.    Brit,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Shr. 
Oxycoccua.  Brit,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Shr. 
Hispidulum.     Bogs  of  N.  America.     Shrub. 
Macro carpon.     Marshes  of  N-  America.   Shr. 

28.  Myrtilloides.     North  America.     {.Mic/iaux.) 

29.  Uliginoaum.     England  and  Denmark. 
Cxspitosum.     At  Hudson's  Bay.     {Mich.) 
Cereum.     Otaheite. 

Dumoaum.     North  America.     {Andrews.) 
Gtaucum.    Pennsyl.  and  Carol.     Shr. 
Arboreum.  North  America. 
Pallidum.  N.  America.  Shrub.   {Ft.  Ke':v.'\ 

B  b  1? 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Sp. 
21 
22 

23, 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


»30. 
*31. 
•32. 
•33. 
•34. 
•35. 


Mich 


lyo 
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rolina.      J 


Andrews, 
97. 


Reit.    t. 


*36.  Parvijlorum.     Shrub 

*37.  Formosum.      Shrub 

'38.   Carnoium.     Caro 

*39.   Pennsylvanicum.     Pennsylvania  and   Georgia. 

•40.  Alyrsenites.     Florida. 

For  Sp.  39,  40,  see  Mic/iattK,  p.  233. 

* 41.  Hir/e/luin.    N.Amer.    Shr.    {H.  KetVf'ii.  557.) 

*42.  Buxifolium.     N.  America.  >  Sims'  Bot.  Mag. 

•43.   Crassifolium.     Carolina.       $      928,1152. 

769.  Menziesia.  Cal.  1-phyll.  repandus.  Cur.  1- 
pet.  FiL  receptaculo  iiiseria.  Cii/is.  supera  4-loc. 
dissepin)cnta  e  marginibus  inflexis  valvularum. 

1.  I'erruginta.     West  of  N- Amer.      Shrub. 
*2.  Polifulia.     The  Erica  daboecia  of  Willd. 
•2?  Pilosa.     N.  America.     {Jussieu.) 

770.  Ekica.  Cal.  4-pliyll.  Cor.  4-fida. 
taculo  inserta.  yJiith.  bifidae.  Cafls 
sepimenia  e  valvularum  margine. 


Pii.  recep- 
4-loc.  dis- 


1.  Glutinosa. 

2.  Lulea. 

3.  Paniculata. 
4    JDf/ifesaa. 

5.  Halicacaba. 

6.  Alonsoniana. 

7.  Discolor. 

8.  Densifalia. 

9.  Cruenta.   , 
10.  Ktgnia. 

I  1.   Phylicoides. 

12.  Rcgcrminans. 

13.  Urccolaris. 

14.  Marifolia. 

15.  Planifolia. 

16.  /f/rta. 

17.  Bicolor. 

18.  Arlicularis. 

19.  Viridipur/iurca. 

20.  Pubescens. 

21.  Persoluta. 

22.  Gracilis. 

23.  Strigosa. 

24.  Ca^;-a. 

25.  Jlrborea. 

26.  Stricta. 

27.  Florida. 

28.  Mucosa. 

29.  PHulifcra. 

30.  jlmena. 

31.  Tetralix. 

32.  Injlata. 

33.  Gilva. 

34.  Abii-tina. 

35.  Verticillata. 

36.  Pattcrsonia. 

37.  Mammosa. 

38.  Fmjietrifolia. 

39.  S/iicata. 

40.  Octojihylla. 

41.  Fascicularis. 

42.  Obllgua. 

43.  Vulgaris. 


45.  Corifolia. 

46.  Calycina. 

47.  Trifiora. 

48.  Sco/iaria. 

49.  Bergiana. 

50.  Formosa. 

51.  Rubens. 

52.  Incarnata. 

53.  Cincrea. 

54.  Australis. 

55.  Ramentacea. 

56.  Quadriflora. 

57.  Lateralis. 

58.  J\Iargaritacea. 

59.  Baccans. 

60.  Pcndula. 

61.  Physodes. 

62.  Cernua. 

63.  Relorta. 

64.  Dabecia. 

65.  Temiifolia. 

66.  Atbctis. 

67.  Bractcata. 

68.  Thunbergii. 

69.  Tetragona. 

70.  Umbellata. 

71.  JVudifora. 

72.  Petiolata. 

73.  Bryantha. 

74.  Stclleriatia. 

75.  Fucata. 

76.  Axillaris. 

77.  Iinbricata. 

78.  Sex/aria. 

79.  Mclanthera. 

80.  Leucanihera. 

81.  Taxifolia. 

82.  Spumosa, 

83.  Cii/iitata. 

84.  Bruniades. 

85.  Passerina. 

86.  To/^a. 

87.  Absynthioidea, 


44.   Gna/ihalodes. 

88.  Ciliaris.  Portugal. 

89.  Cerulea-    Mountains  of  Norway, Lapland,  and 
Siberia. 

90.  Uis/iidula.  93.   Sebana. 

91.  Petiverii.  94.  Monadelfihia,  or 

92.  BanksU.  Furfurosa. 


95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 
131. 
132. 

133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 

137. 
*138. 
*139. 
*140. 
*14l. 
*142. 
•143. 
»144. 
*145. 
•146. 
*147. 
•148. 
*149. 
•150. 
•151. 
•152. 
•153. 
*154. 
•155. 
•156. 
•157. 

•158. 
•159. 
•160. 
•161. 

*162. 

*I63. 

*164. 

•165. 

•166. 

•167. 

*168. 

•169. 

•170. 

»171. 

•172 

•173. 

•174. 

•175 

•176, 

•177 

•178 


Versicolor, 

Persfiicua. 

Aitoni. 

Cefialolcs. 

Pulchella. 

hongifolia. 

Vestita. 

Pinea. 

Leea. 

Coccir.ea. 

Purfiurea. 

Concinna. 

Grundijiora. 

Cylindrica    or    /"is- 

Siin/ilicijlora. 

Tubijiora. 

Mediterranea.     South  of  Europe. 

Multijiora.     England,  Naibonne,  and  in  the 

East. 

Hcrbacea.     South  of  Europe. 

Purjiurascens.     South  of  Europe. 

Vagans.     Africa,  also  at  Thoulouse. 


113. 

Lanata. 

114. 

Procera. 

115. 

Cons/iicua. 

116. 

Glandulosa. 

117. 

Transfiarens. 

118. 

Cerinthoides. 

119. 

Sparnnanni. 

120. 

Massoni. 

121. 

Ventricosa. 

122. 

Ampullacca. 

123. 

Fastigiata. 

124. 

Incurva. 

125. 

Globosa. 

126. 

Comosa. 

127. 

Denticulata. 

128. 

Muscari. 

129. 

Viscaria. 

130.  Pyramidaiis. 


Cubica. 

Race?nosa. 

Cat  erv  efolia. 

Tardifiora. 

P^ltvijlora. 

lExigua. 

Mollearis. 

Bracteolaris. 

Lara. 

Lanceolata. 

Cristajtora. 

Carbasina. 

Calyculata. 

Tenuissima. 

P infer  a. 

Scariosa. 

Spuria. 

Ignescetis. 

Sjdetidens. 

Procera. 

Pectiriifolia. 

Injlcxa. 

Asperifolia. 

Oxycoccifolia. 

Sic  efolia. 

Fausta. 

Tomentosa. 

Auric  ularis. 

Helianthemifolia. 

Polytrichifolia. 

Tenuis. 

Glomi/lora. 

Carduifolia. 

Tubercularis. 

Campanularig. 

Blanda. 
.   Schrephiifolia. 
.  Lavandulefolia. 

Humifusa. 

Corydalis. 

Azalizfolia. 
Veaicularis. 
Vernicijlora, 


*179.  Lachnesfolia. 
•180.   Lyrigera. 
•181.   iWa.r. 
*182.   Cumulijora. 
*183.   Guristafolia. 
•184.  Periploc (Efolia. 
•185.  Lucida. 
•186.  Munda. 
•187    Fabrilis. 
•188.   Dianthifolia. 
•189.  Brevif.Ua. 
•190.   Chlamydijlora. 
*191.   Selaginifolia. 
Pannosa. 
Ciliciijiora. 
Xeranthemifolia, 
JVodi/lora. 
Flosculosa. 
Exilis. 
Labialis. 
•199.  Barbigera. 
•200.  Brunitefolia. 
Turmalis. 
Eijidsetifolia. 
Dioteflora. 
Manipiinijlora. 
*205.  Padihunda. 
•206.   Filiforinis. 
»2()7.    Turgida. 
•208.    Vestiflua. 
•209.   Soccijlora. 
•210.  Fullic ularis. 
•211.  Penicillijiora. 
•212.  Placentcefora,    ( 
Tiarxjlora. 
Squamefiora. 
Cesia. 
Flexuosa. 
Lascira. 
Stylu.ia. 
Diosmefolia. 
•219.  Palliijlora. 
•220.   Tegulafolia. 


•192. 
•193. 
•194. 
•195. 
•196. 
•197. 
•198. 


*201. 
*202. 
•203. 
•204. 


*2i: 

•214. 
*215. 
•216. 
•217. 
•218. 
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*221.  Modcsta. 

•222.  Hol'jsericea. 

"223.  Glauca. 

•224.  Versicolor. 

•225.  Decora. 

•225  -N'ana. 

•227.  Sacciftora. 

•228.  Cylindrijlora. 

•229.  Cyrilleftora. 

•230.  Vditaris. 

•231.  Cus/iidig-era. 

•232.  j9/Aa.r 

•233.  Buccineformis. 

•234.  Stagnalis. 

•235.  Longiflora. 

•236.  Sordid  a. 

•237.  Exsurgenn. 

•238.  Cervicijlora. 

•239.  Catamiformia. 

•240.  Pulviniformis. 

•241.  Sceficri/brmis. 

•242.  Clavajora. 


•275.  Villosa. 

•276.  Vilterijlora. 

•277.  Stamiiiea. 

•278.  Lati/olia. 

•279.  S/iecioaa. 

•280.  Mutabilis. 

•281.  Costata. 

•282.  A''ivem. 

*283.  Linnxana. 

•284.  Erubcicens. 

•285.  Onosmejlora. 

•286.  Tinrf/s. 

•287.  .^wrca. 

•288.  Archeriana. 

•289.  Hibbertiana. 

•290.  Rosea. 

•291.  Feme  gin  ca . 

•292.  Princefis. 

•293.  Metulitjiora. 

•294.  Hyacintlioidet. 

•295.  Arislata. 

•296.  Obbata. 


•243.  Alveiflora,     or     Gf-  "297.  Acuminata. 

lida.  "298.  Andromedeflora. 

•244.  Brachialis.  '"299.   Elegans. 

•245.  Dotiifrirmis.  »300.   Sr/uamosa. 

•246.  Pyxidifiora.  •301.   Canaliculata. 

•247.  .Kolefiora.  •302.   Horizontnlis. 

•248,  /"ps^u.  *303.   JVitida. 

•249.  Fallax.  *304.   Ardens. 

•230.  Parilis.  *305.   Resinosa. 

•251.  Pubigera.  *306.  Lambertiana. 

•252.  Pusilla.  *307.   Odorata. 

•253.    Tragulifera.  *308.  Flava. 

•254.   Curvircstris.  *309.  Btandfordiana. 

•255.   Gracilis.  *3I0.  Flexicaulis. 

•256.   Jntervnllaris.  *311.   Profiendens. 

•237.    Quadrxfiora.  *312.  Palustris. 

•258.    Turrigera.  *313.   Echiijiora. 

•259.    Turbiniflora.  '3 14.  Filamentosa. 

•260.  Blenna.  •315.  Solandri. 

•261.    Verecunda.  *316.  Acuta. 

•262.  Pulchella.  •317.  Emfietroides. 

•263.  Ernbothriifolia.  *318.   Barbata. 

•264.    Currifolia.  *3\9.  Retrojlexa. 

"265.   Si/uarrosa.  •320.   Caduceifera. 

•266.   Ca/iax.  *321.    Thimifolia. 

'267.  Lagenef'^rmis.  •322.  Racemifcra. 

•268.  Pa-uettxfiora.  •323.   Hirtiflora. 

•269.  Xidsfora.  '324.   Cordata. 

•270.    Jl'alkeria.  "325.   Canescens. 

•271.   Da/thnejlora.  *326.  Fragrans. 

•272.  Pellucida.  •327.    Sco/iaria. 

•273.  Borboniejiora.  *328.   Tenella. 

•274.  Hyssofiifolia. 
Almost  all  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

771.  Ophira.       Involucr.     2-valve,  3-florum.        Cor. 
4-petala,  supera.     Bacca  1-locularis. 

1.  Stricta.     Africa.      Shrub. 

772.  Grubbia.       Involucr.    2-valve   3-florum.        Cor. 
4-pet.  infera.     6Vi^.  simplt-x. 

1.  Rosmarinifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
767.  BuGiNviLLiEA.  Ca/.  0.     Cor.  infera  tubulosa,  4- 
dent.  5<am.  receptaculo  inserta.  Fructus  1-spermus. 
1.   S/tectabilis,  or  Bracteata.     Brazil.      Shrub. 
•1.  Peruviana.       Warm   parts    Peru,    at   the    ri- 
vers Amazons  and  Guancahamba.     {Humb.) 


778.    Lachn/ka.     Ca/.    0.     Cor.  4-fida :    limbo   inae- 
quali.     v'Vmx.  subdrupacea. 

1.  Erioce/ihala.     Ethiopia.      Shrub. 

2.  Conglomerata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
•3.  Buxi/olia,  or  Glauca.  Shrub.  (^Lamarck.) 
*4.  Pur/iurea.  C.  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub.  [And.) 

77 A.  DiRCA.     Ca/.   0.     Cor.  tubulosa  limbo  obsoleto. 

67aw.  tubo  longiora.     Drufia  1-sperma. 

1.  Palustris.     Marshy  parts  of  Virginia.    Shrub. 
\7~o.    Daphne.       Ca/.    0.       C^jr.     4-fida,    coroUacea, 

marcescens.     -S^a/H.  includens.     Drufia    1-sperma. 

1.  Mezercum.     England,  and  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

2.  Thymelaa.      Spain   and    Moiupellier.     Shrub. 

3.  Dioica.      Pyrenees.    Shrub.  )  Under    Passeri- 

4.  Cnlycina.  Pyrenees.  Shrub.  5  "c,    in  Persoon. 

5.  Pubescens.  Pyrenees.    Shrub. 

6.  Verniiculata.    Arragon.     Shrub. 

7.  Villosa.     Portugal  and  Spain.   Shrub. 

8.  Tarton-raira.  Provence.    Shrub. 

9.  A''itida.     Hills  about  Tunis.     Shrub. 

10.  Al/iina.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Geneva. 
Italy,  and  Austria.    Shrub. 

11.  Laureola.  England,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Mount  Baldo.   Shrub. 

12.  Pontica.    Pontus.     Shrub 

13.  Pendula.     Java.     Shrub. 

14.  Lagetto.  Highest  mountains  of  Jamaica  and 
Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

15.  Polystachya.     East    Indies.   Shrub. 

16.  Monostachya.     East    Indies.     Shrub. 

17.  Tinifolia.  Hij^hest  mountains  in  the  south  of 
Jamaica.     Shrub. 

18.  Cnidiuin.     Spain,   Italy,  and  France.     Shrub. 

19.  Indica.     China.   Shrub. 

20.  Fetida.     Island  of  Otaheitc.    Shrub. 

21.  Rotundifolia.       Island  of  Namoka.     Shrub. 

22.  Odora.    China  and  Japan.     Shrub. 

23.  Occidentalis.  High  mountains  in  the  south 
of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

24.  Cneorum.  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  Py- 
renees,  Mount  B.^ldo,   Germany,   and  France. 

25.  Altaica.     Siberia  on  the  Altaian  mts.     Shrub. 

26.  Squarrosa     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

37.   Glomerata.     In   the  East.     Shrub. 

28.  Oleoides.     Candia.      5/(ri/4. 

29.  Sericea.     Cmdia.     Shrub. 

30.  Colina.  Hills  in  the  south  of  Italy  near  Ca- 
serta,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vulturnus. 
■SAni/i. 

•31.  Pscudo-Jilatanus.   England,  and  other  parts  of 

Europe.     (Smith,  /Yc/r.  fln' ) 
•32.   Ca?>i/i<slre.    England,  and  other  pans  of  Eu- 
rope . 
•33.   Tomcntosa.   In  the  East. 
•34.   Cc 
•35.    TAf 

Species    31,    32,    are   given    by   VViildenow  undei 
Acer.  See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  362. 
777.  Passekixa.      Co/.   0.    Cor.    4-fida.     5/am.   tube 
imposita.  .Vu.r  1,  corticata. 

1.  Filiformia     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  Hirsuta.    Provence,  Italy,  and  the  East.  5A) 

3.  Ericoides.  5.   Crjihalophora. 

4.  JVV7T;osa.  6.   Capitata. 
Sp.  3 — 6.  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 


ope. 

Tomcntosa.   In  the  East.  ")  See    Lamarck, 

Ceridi/olia.  Gullicia  in  Spain.   |.  Encyc.  iii.   p. 
Thesioides.  Gallicia  in  Spain.  J       436. 
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7.  Orientalis.  In  the  East,  and  in  Spain.     Shrub. 

8.  Ciliata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

9.  Uniflora.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

10.  Grandifora.     Atrica.      Shrub. 

11.  Cantscens.     Morocco.     Shrub. 

12.  Sfiicata.         ,  15.  AnthijUoides. 

13.  Laxa.  16.  Pcntandra. 

14.  Stricta. 
*17.   Salsolafolia. 

*18.  Globosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     SArui. 

*19.  JVivaiis.  Pyrenees. 

*20.   Tinctoria.     South  of  France. 

*21.    Virgata.     Barbary.     {DesfoJit.) 

»22  ?   Striata.  {Point.) 

Species     12 — 16     shrubby,    and     from   the     Cape. 

Persoon  ranks  under  this  genus  species  3,   4,  of 

Daphne. 
776.  Stellera.       Cal.  0.     Cor.    4-fida.     Stam.   bre- 
vissinia.     A'ux  1,  rostrata. 

1.  Passerina.    Dry  fields  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.     Ami. 

2.  Chameiasme.     Siberia.     Peren. 

*3.    Altaica.       Altaian     mountains.       {Thicbaud) 

761.  DoDON.iA.      Cal.   4-phy'(l.     Cor.  0.     Cafia.  3-loc. 
trialata.     Sem.  2. 

1.  Viscosa.   East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Triquetra.  New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Angustifotia.       Cape    of    Good    Hope,    India 
and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

762.  Valentinia.      C'a/.    5-part.  coloratus    patens. 
Cor.  0.    Ca/;«.  baccata  4-spernia  pulposa. 

1.  Ilicifotia.     Hispaniola  and  Cuba.    Shrub. 
756.  Cedrota.     Cal.   6-part.  laciniis  concavis.      Cor. 
0.   Gcrme/t  glandula  cinctum. 

1.  Longifolia.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 


Order  II.  Digynia. 

783.  Codia.    Cal.  4-phyll.   Cor.  4-pet.  Receplac.  com- 
mune involucralum.     hivolucr.  4-phyll. 

1.  Montana.     New  Caledonia.      Shi-ub. 
782.  Weinmannia.     Cal.  4-phyll.    Cor.  4-pet.    Caps. 
2-loc.  birostris. 

1.  Glabra.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Hirta.      High  mountains  in  the  south  of  Ja- 
maica.    Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 

4.  Trifoliata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  Racemosa.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

6.  Parvijlora.  Island  of  Otaheite.       Shrub. 

•7.   Trichosfierma.    At  San  Carlos  in  Chili.  {Cav) 
»8.   0-vata.  Peru.  ?  Cavan. 

•9.  Paniculata.    Coasts  of  Chili.        5  •^c""''*- 

784.  MoEHRiNGiA.      Cul.    4-phyll.     Pet.   4.     Caps. 
1-loc.  4-valvis. 

1.   Muscosa.  Alps.     Peren. 

780.  ScHMiEDELiA.     Cal.  2-phyll.      Cor.  4-pet.   Ger- 
7nina  pediccUata,  flore  longiora. 

1.   Racemosa.     In  the  East  Indies.      Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Ornitropiie  by   Per- 
soon. 

781.  Galenia.        Cal.  4-fidus.    Cor.   0.     Caps,  subro- 
tinida,  2-sperma. 

1.  Africana.     Africa.     Shrub. 

2.  Procumbens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Ohdeu  III.     Trigynia. 

788.  Seriana.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  4.  ^,'ect.  4-pbyll. 
Samara  3,  ioiigituclinaliter  connatae  globosae,  in- 
ferne  in  alam  memoranaceam  dilatatum. 

1.  Sinuata.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Divaricata.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Caracasana.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

4.  Racemosa.     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

5.  Spectabdis.     America.      Shrub. 

6.  Mexicana.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

7.  Angustifolia.     Warm  parts  of  Amer.     Shrub. 

8.  Lupulina.     America.     Shrub. 

9.  Lucida.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 
10.    Triternata.     America.      .Shrub. 

"87.  Paullinia.  Cal.  5-phyllus.  Pet.  4.  JVect. 
4-phyll.  insequale.  Cafis.  turbinata  3-gona,  3-loc. 
loculis  1-spermis. 

1.  A'odosa.     America.      Shrub. 

2.  Cururu.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Carthaginensis.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 

4.  Curibaa.     The  Caribbees.     Shrub. 

5.  CurassUDica.     Curagoa.      Shrub. 

6.  Barbadensis.     Barbadoes.      Shrub. 

7.  Polyphylla    Warm  parts  of  America.   Shrub. 

8.  Tetragona.      Cayenne.      Shrub. 

9.  Vespcrtilio.     St  Christopher's  Amer.     Shrub. 

10.  Pinnata.     Brazil,   Jamaica,  and  St  Domingo. 
Shrub. 

11.  Tomentosa.     America.     .Shrub. 

12.  Caulijiora.  America  and  the  Caraccas.      Shr. 

13.  Japonica.     Japan.     Peren. 

14.  DiversiJ'olia,     America.     Shrub. 

*15.  Meliafolia.     Brazil.      Shrub.      ?        Juss.  Ann. 

*16.   Thalictrifolia.     Brasil.     Shrub. ^  Mus.    p.  357. 

*17.  Acutangula.     Groves  of  Peru.  ?  Flor.  Pet. 

*17.   Obovata.     Groves  of  Peru.       5  P-  ^^^• 

*19.   Senegatcnsis.     Senegal.? 

*20.   Spherocarpa.      Guinea. 3 

*21.   Subrotunda.     Groves  of  Peru.     {^Fl.  Per.)' 

Guiana. 

Guiana.  'i 


Jussieu,  Id. 


Spherocarpa. 

Subrotunda. 
*22.   Cupansfolia 
*23.   Connarifolia. 
*24.  Fibulata.     Guiana. 
*25.  Riifesccyis.     Guiana 
*26.  Ingefolia.     Guiana.  J 

789.  Cardiospermum.     Ca/.  4-phyll.     Pet.  4. 
4-phyll.  inequale.     Caps.  3.  connatae,  inflatae 

1.  Halicacabum.     Indies.     Ann. 

2.  Hirsutum.     Guinea. 

3.  Corindum.     Brasil.      Ann. 

4.  Grandijiorum .     Jamaica.      Shrub. 
791.  'Poss.h..     Cat.  5-part.     Cor.  4-pet. 

3-alata ;  loculis  1-spermis. 

1.   Saponarioides.     Woods  of  Guiana 

790.  Sapindus.      Cal.    4-phyll.  Pet.  4 
sae,  connatae,  ventricosae. 

1.  Saponaria.     Warm  parts  of  America 

2.  Longifolius.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  Spinosus.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Laurifoltus.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

5.  Emarginatus.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

6.  Rubiginosus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

7.  Tetraphyllus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

8.  Rigidus.     America.     Shrub. 

9.  Arborescens.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub 


Jussieu,  Id. 


jYect. 


Caps.  3-Ioc. 

Shrub. 
Caps,  carno- 


Shrub. 
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10.  Fruteeccns.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
786.   CoccoLOBA.      Cal.    5-part.    coloralus.     Cor.    0. 
^acra  calycina,  1-sperma. 

1.  Uvifcra.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Australis.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

3.  Pubescens.     America.     Shrub. 

4.  Dwersifolia.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

5.  Flavesccns.  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

6.  Excoriata.     America.     Shrub. 

7.  Al'tuea.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Punctata.     America.     Shrub. 

9.  Obtusifolia.     Woods  of   Carthagena.     Shrub. 

10.  Microslachya.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Emarginata.     Warm  parts  of  Amcr.      Shrub. 

12.  Barbadensis.     Barbadoes     Shrub. 

13.  Tenuifolia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

*14.  Latifolia.     South  America.     [Encyc.  Bot.) 
\  785.  Polygonum.     Cal.  0.     Cor.    5-part.    calycina. 
Setn.  1.  angulatum.   (67am.  et  ■!>>!//(  numero  incerti.) 

1.  Frutescens.     Siberia  and  Dauria      Shrub. 

2.  Grandifloruni.     In  the  East.      Shrub. 

3.  Bistorta.  England,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Frante.     Peren. 

4.  Vtvifiarum.     Europe.     Peren. 

5.  Virginianum.     Britain  and  Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  Lafiathifolium.     England  and  France.     Ann. 

7.  Amphibium.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
I'ope.     Peren. 

8.  Ocreatum.    Siberia. 

9.  Hydrofiijier.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann. 

10.  Filiforme.    Japan. 

11.  Tinctorium.     China.     Bien. 

12.  Minus.  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France.     Ayin. 

13.  Persicaria.     England   and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann. 

14.  Incanum.    Germany,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Swit- 
zerland.    Ann. 

15.  Glabrum.     East  Indies. 

16.  Barbalum.     China. 

17.  Tomentosum.    Ceylon. 

18.  Orientate.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

19.  Pensytvanicum.     Pennsylvania. 

20.  Maritirnum.      Shores   of   the    Mediterranean, 
Virginia,  and  in  the  East.     Shrub. 

21.  Aciculare.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    A7in. 

22.  Bellardi.     Fields  of  Piedmont.     Ann. 

23.  Setosum.     Armenia.     Peren. 

24.  Erectum.    Philadelphia,   Ann. 

25.  AriinUatum.     Canada.     Ann. 

26.  Divaricatum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

27.  Aljtinum.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,   Savoy, 
and  Corsica.     Peren. 

28.  Undulatum.     Stony   and    damp   parts   on    the 
mountains  of  Siberia.     Pere?i. 

29.  Sericeum.     Siberia,  Lake  Baikal.     Peren. 

30.  Serratum.     Barbary. 

31.  Corymbosum.    Java. 

32.  Chinense.     India,  China. 

33.  Sagitlatum.     Virginia  and  Maryland.     Ann. 

34.  Ari/olium.     Virginia,  Florida. 

33.  Craaai/olium.     Siberia  at  the  Jcniscy. 

36.  Perfoliatum.     India. 

37.  Tataricum.     Tavtary.     Ann. 

38.  F.marginatum.     China.      Ann. 

39.  Fagofiyrum.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Asia.     Ann. 


40.  Convolvulus.      England,   and    other   parts  of 
Europe.     Ann. 

41.  Dumetorum.     Shady  woods   in   the    south   of 
Europe.     .4nn. 

42.  Scandens.     America.     Peren, 

43.  Muliijlorum.     Japan.     Peren. 

*44.  Polygamum.     Dry  parts  of  Carolina.     Shrub. 
»45.  Ram'jisissimum.     Country  of  the  Illinois. 
*46.    Tcnue.     Canada. 
»47.  Mite.     North  America. 
*48.  Hirsutum.     Lower  Carolina. 
See.  Michaux,  Fhr.  Bar.  Amer.  ii.  p.  240. 
*49.  Arenarium.   Sands  in  Hungary.  {Plant.  Hun.) 
•50.  Barbalum.     China. 
*51.  Australe.     New   Holland. 
*52.  Elegans.   East  Indies.    Shrub.  [Hort.  Kevj.) 

•60.   Elatius.        >  Sta. 
Decifiiens.    5      ^- 


"■     J 


•61. 

•62.  Orientale.    Stam,  7. 

•63.  .4ttenuatum.\  Sta. 

•64.  Adfiressum.   5     8. 

•65.  Gracilc.     Siam.  4. 


*53.  Proatratum 

*54.   Subsesiile 

*55.   Plebeium 

*56.  Articulatum.  )  Sta 

*57.   Strigosum.     5  5,  6. 

*58.  Eanigerum.      )  Sta. 

•59.   Glandulosum.  j     6. 

Sp.  53 — 65  are  all  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island,  and  are  given  by  Mr  Brown  with 
the  following  generic  character  :  "  Perianth,  pro- 
funde  5-fid.  (nunc  4-fid.)  scmipetaloideum.  Stam. 
4-9.  Styl.  2-3-partit.  Siig.  totidem,  capitata. 
AujT  perianthio  (quandoque  baccato)  tecta.  Em- 
bryo  unilateralis." 


Order  IV.    Tetragynia. 

\  794.    Adoxa.     Cal.  2-fid.   inferus.     Cor.   4  sen    5- 
fida,  supera.     Bacca  4  seu  5-loc.  calyce  coalita. 
1.  Moschatellina.      England   and   other   parts   of 
Europe.      Peren. 
792.  Verea,    (or    Calanchoe.     Persoon)     Cal.    4- 
phyllus      Cor.  hypocrateritormis   4-fida,   tubo  ven- 
iricoso.     Squame  nectarif.  4  ad  basin  germinum. 
Ca/isutts  4-superse  l-!oc.  poiyspermae. 
1.   Crenata.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub, 
•2.  Lanceolata.     Arjbia. 
»3.  Laciniata.     Bourbon  and  the  Moluccas. 
*4.  JEgyliaca.     Egypt. 
*5.  Pinnala,     Maurili\is. 
*6.  .ilternuns.     Arabia. 
See  Persoon,  Stjno/isis,  i.  p.  446. 

796.  Haloragis.  Cal.  4-phyll.  superus.  Pet.  4. 
Dru/ia  sicca.     ./Yu.v  4-loc. 

1.  Cercodia.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

2.  Prostrata.     Botany   Island,  and  New  Caledo- 
nia.    Shrub. 

\  795.  Elatine.  Cul.  4-phyllus.  Pet.  4.  Cafis.  4- 
loc.  4-valv.  deprcssa. 

1.  Hydro/ti/ier.     Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Atsinastnun.     England,    Abo,    Leipsic,   Paris, 
Monipellier,  and  Switzerland. 

\  793.  Paris.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Pet.  4,  angustiora. 
4-loc. 

1.  Quadrifolia.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

797.  FoRSKOLEA.  Cal.  4-phyll.  corolla  longior. 
Pet.  8.  spathulata.  Pericar/i.  0.  Sem.  4  lana  con- 
nexa. 

1.  Tenacissima.     Egypt,     .inn. 

2.  Candida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren 
J.  Angtuitifolia .     T*'noriffe.     ^in- 
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NEW  GENERA. 


MONOGYSIA. 

I.  lioRoxiA.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  4.  Jnt/i.  infra  api- 
cem  filamentoium  pecticellaiae.  Styl.  ex  apice  gcr- 
miiiis,  brevissiinus.  Slig.  capitatum.  Ca/is.  4, 
coalitdE.     Sem.  arillata.     [Sinil/i.) 

1.  Pitmata.     New  South   Wales.     Shrub. 

II.  Blighia.  Cal.  S-pait.  Pel.  5,  duplicata.  Snjl.  0. 
Caps,  carnosa,  3-valv.  3-loc.  Snn.  solitaria,  arillo 
maximo  insidentia.     {Komig.) 

1.   Sa/ikla.     Tropical    Africa.      S/irub.     {AnnaU 
of  Bot.  ii.  p.  571.) 

III.  Magallana.  Cal.  3-part.  calcaratus.  Pet.  5, 
inaequalia.  Pruct.  3-alalus,  I-speimus  (per  abor- 
tum.)  Sem.  oblongum.  {fit.  basi  breviter  coalitse.) 
{Persoon.') 

I.  Parvifolia.     South  America.     {^Cavanilles.') 

IV.  Euphoria.  Cal.  5-phyil.  Pet.  5,  reflcxa,  medio 
intus  subvillosa.  Bacca  2  (altera  plerumque  abor- 
tiva)  corlicosa  tuberculala,  1-loc.  1-sperma.  [Slam. 
6.  ssepius  8.  Jusn.     Stam.  7.  Lamarck.) 

1.  Punicea.  {^Dimocar/nts  litsc/ii.}Sce  Persoon, 

2.  Loiigaiia.    China.     Shrub.       ^  Syn.  i.  p.  413. 

V.  Thouinia.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  4,  medio  villosa. 
Stig.  5-fi(l.     Cafis.  8,  l-spermae  alatse. 

1.  Simfilicifolia.  Dominique.?       Poiteau,    Jnrial. 

2.  Tnfoliala.     Dominique.    5  '^'^  Mas.    Fasc.  13. 
This  genus  is  different  from  the  Thouinia  of  Will- 

denow. 

VI.  BuRSEHA.  Cal.  3-4-fid.  Pet.  4,  ovata.  Ca/is. 
subcarnosa,  3-loc.  3-valv.     Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Gummtfcra.     West  of  America. 

2.  Balnamifcra.      [Heckfigia  balsamifera  of  WiU- 
denow.) 

VII.  NioTA.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  4-5.  Jnth.  sagittatJe. 
<S//^.  acutum.     CV;/(.5.  lignosa,  1-sperma. 

1.   Tctra/ietala.     East  Indies.  >       Poiret,  Encyc. 
2?   Pentapftala.     Malabar.      3  ■^'''-  i^'-  P-  '*^'^- 

VIII.  Jeffersonia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  coloratus,  deciduus. 
Cor.  8-pet.  incurvo-patcntia.  Stam.  ovarium  am- 
bientia.  C'a/i«.  obovata,  substipitata,  1-loc.  infra 
apicem  dehiscens.  Sem.  plura,  oblonga,  ad  basin 
arillata.     {B.  Smith  Barton.) 

1.  Dijihylla.     Western   mountains  of  Tenessee. 
(Barton,  Act.  Phil ) 

IX.  Ne^a.  Involucr.  2-3-phyll.  squamaeforme.  Cor. 
tubulosa.     Stam.  cor.   breviura,  aliernuntia  longio- 


ra.  Drufia  1-sperma,  coronata.     J\i'ucleus  tunicatus. 
{Flor.  Peruv.  p.  90.) 

1.  Vcrticillata.     Groves  of  Peru. 

2.  0/tpositifolia.     Woods  of  Peru.     Shrub. 

X.  OxYCoccus.  Cal.  superus,  4-fid.  Cor.  4-part. 
laciniis  sulinearibus  revolutis.  Fit.  conniventia. 
Anth.  tubulosae,  2-part.     Bacca  polysperma. 

1.  Prythrocar/ius.     Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
Shrub.     I^Michaux.) 
This  genus  contains  also  Vaccinium  oxycoccua  and 
his/iidulus.  It  differs  irom  vaccinium  in  habit,  and 
particularly  in  the  form  of  the  corolla. 

XI.  Lagetta.  Cor.  supera,  caduca,  tubulosa  4- 
dent.  glandulis  4  petaliformibus.  Cor.  fusertis. 
Dru/ia  pilosa,  pisiformis,  1-sperma  infera.  Lam. 
tecta. 

1.  Lintearia.     (^Daphne  lagetto  o(  WUld.) 

Trigtnia. 

XII.  CoRNiDiA.  Cal.  obtuse  3-gonus,  integerrimus, 
semisuperus,  germine  accretus.  Cor.  4-pet.  Styli 
divergentes.  Caps.  3-corniculata,  3-loc.  3-valv. 
Son.  numerosa.      {^Flor.  Peruv.  p.  91.) 

1.    Umbellata.     Groves  of  Peru. 


Tetragynia. 

XIII.  PoRLiERA.  Cal.  4-phyll.  aequalis.  Pet.  ob- 
ovata, conniventia.  Squama  nectariferas  seu  sta- 
mina aequalia,  dorso  nectarii  inserta.  Drupa  4,  con- 
naise.     {Flor.  Peruv.) 

1.   Hygrometra.     Peru.      {Flor.  Peruv.  p.  55.) 
This  genus  has  a  great  affinity  to  Guajacum. 

XIV.  Francoa.  Cal.  4-part.  persistens.  Cor.  4- 
pct.  Stylus  0.  Siig.  plana.  Caps.  4,  basi  con- 
natae  carinatae.  Setu.  numerosa,  suturis  carinarum 
affixa. 

1.  Appendiculata.     Island  of    San   Carlos.     {Ca- 
vanitles.) 

XV.  Gai.vesia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Pet.  sessilia.  Starn. 
4,  alternantia  breviora.  Corpus  glandulosum  sub 
germine.     Drupe  4.  {Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  29.) 

1.  Punctata.    Groves  of  Chili. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  OCTANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class  :  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall  under 
other  classes. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Dais  octandra.  Richardia  scabra.  Andromeda 
octandra,  eiicoides,  lyco/iodioides.  Elxocarpus  ser- 
vants.    Some  species  of  Diospyrus.     Rivina  octan- 


dra. Several  species  of  Jussieua.  The  lateral  flowers 
of  Ruta.  Fagara  octandra,  elaphriiim.  Rhizopho- 
ra  mangle.  Ammannia  sanguinolenta,  octandra.  Se- 
veral species  of  Melasloma.  Tricliilia  pallida.  Por- 
Uilaca  quadrijida,  meridiana.  Zygophyllum  morgsa- 
na.  Clcome  juncea.  Capparis  fen-uginea.  The  la- 
teral flowers  of  Monotropa  hypopithys.  Several  spe- 
cies of  Cascaria.  Petivcria  alliacea.  Limonia  mono- 
phylla.  .^sculus  pavia.  Quivisia  ovata,  hetcrophylla. 
Some  species  of  Samyda. 
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DlGYNIA. 


Tetragtnia. 


Ulmus   effxisa.    The  lateral  flowers  of  Chrysosple-        Sedum  fiuaillum,  fiulchellum,  tematum. 


nia. 


Trigtnia. 
Hortensia   sfieciosa.      Myriophyllum    verticillattan. 


OCTOGYNIA. 

Phytolacca  octandra. 


CLASS  IX.     EXNEANDRIA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 

r98.  Laurus.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  calycina.  6-part.  -AVer. 
glandulis  3,  bisetis,  germen  cingentibus.  Fit.  in- 
teriora,  glaiidulifera.  Z*; «/'«-' -sperma.  {Slam. 
3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  et  14.     Flor.  passim,  dioci.    Persoon.) 

1.  Cinnamomum.      Ceylou,  America,    and  Mar- 
tinique.     Shrub. 

2.  Cassia.     Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  Java.    Shrub. 

3.  Camfihora.     Japan.     Shrub. 

4.  Culitaban.     East   Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Montana.     High   mountains  in   the    south    of 
Jamaica.     Shrub. 

6.  Chloroxylon.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

7.  Glauca.     Japan.      Shrub. 

8.  Pedunculata.     Japan.     Shrub. 

9.  Causlica.     Chili.   Shrub. 

10.  .\'obilis.     Italy  and  Greece.     Shrub. 

11.  hidica.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

12.  Fatens.     Canary  Isles   and  Madeira.     Shrub. 

13.  Persea.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

14.  Borbonia.     Carolina  and  Virginia.      Shrub. 

15.  Mariinicensis.     Woods  of  Martinique.   Shrub. 

16.  Exaltata.      Woody  mountains  in   the  east   of 
Jamaica.      Shrub. 

17.  Jlfiigena.     Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

18.  Triandria.    Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

19.  Sanguinea.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

20.  Surinamensis.     Woods   of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

21.  Hexandra.    Interior  woods  of  Guiana.   Shrub. 

22.  Saticifolia.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 

23.  Coriacea.    Cold  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

24.  Leucoxylon.    Woody  mts.  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

25.  Membranacea      Lofty    mountains   of   Jamaica 
and   Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

26.  Patens.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

27.  Parx'iflora.     Mountains  of    Jamaica.       Shrub. 

28.  Pendula.    Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

29.  Flor'ibunda.    Mts.  in   the  S.  of  Jamaica.     Shr. 

30.  Lucida.  Japan.     Shrub 

31.  Umbellata.     Japan.      Shrub. 

32.  JEstivalis.    Beside  rivers  in  Virginia.     Shrub. 

33.  Benzoin.     Virginia.    Shrub. 

34    Sassafras.      Virginia,  Carolina,    and  Florida. 

Shrub. 
*35.  Malabratum.     Mountains  of  "1 

Malabar.  | 

*o6.  Cu/iularis.      Mauritius    and 

Bourbon. 
»37.   Globosa 

Domingo. 
*38.   Caroliniensis. 

Ludovisia. 
•39.   Catesbsi.    N.  America.  Shr. 
•40.  Diosfiurus.  N.  America.  Per 
Vol.  IV.    Part  I. 


Jamaica  and  St. 


Carolina  and 


(See    Lamarck, 
Encyc.  iii. 
P- 


447. 


I  See    Michaux, 
Flor.  .Inter. 
i.  p.  243, 
8cc. 


Chili. 

glan- 
inte- 


New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 


*41.  Ge?!icu/ata.      Stagnant  waters  of  Carolina. 

800.  Panke.     Cal.  4-fid.    Cor.  campan.  4-fida.     Ca/,i. 
2-valv.    1-sperma. 

1.  Tinctoria.     Wet   mountains  of  Chili.     Peren. 

2.  Sonchifolia.  Mountains  of  Chili.     Peren. 
799.  Anacardium.       Cal.   5-part.      Pet.    5,  refiexa. 

Jnth.  9,  dccimo  castrato.     Xux.  reniformis   supra 
receptaculum  carnosum. 

1.   Occidentale.     E.  and  W.  Indies.     Shrub. 

801.  Plegorhiza.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  1-pet.    Cafis.  1-Ioc. 
1-sperma. 

1.  Mstringens.      Northern    provinces  of 
Shriib. 

802.  Cassyta.  Cor.  calycina,  6-part.  A'ect. 
dulis  3-truncatis,  germen  cingentibus.  FU. 
riora  glandulifura.    Dru/m.  1-sperraa. 

1.  Filiformis.     India. 

2.  Corniculata.     On  rotten  trees  in  the  Celebes. 
Shrub. 

*3.  Pubescens. 
Island. 

*4.  Melantha.     New  South  Wales. 

*5.  Glabella.      New  Holl.  and  Van  Diemen's  Isl. 

*6.  Paniculata.  New  South  Wales. 
Mr  Brown  has  given  Sp.  3 — 6  with  the  following 
generic  character  ?  Perianth.  6-fid.  tubo  brevis- 
simo,  limbi  laciniis  3  exterioribus  nanis.  Stam. 
12,  duplici  ordine  ;  interiorum  3  laciniis  interio- 
ribus  opposiia  sterilia  :  3  reliqua  basi  biglandu- 
losa.  Jlnth.  2-loc.  Pericar/i.  tectum  tubo  peri- 
anthii  aucto,  baccato,  apice  pervio,  laciniisque 
coronatum.     Prodr.  p.  403. 

Order  II.     Trigynia. 

803.  Rheum.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  6-fida,  pcrsistens.     Sem. 
1,  3-quetrum. 

1.  Rhaftontlcum.      Thrace,  Scythia,  and   Mount 
Aurco.     Peren. 

2.  Undulatum.     China  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

3.  Palinatum.     China  at  the  wall.    Peren. 

4.  Com/tactum.  Tartary  and  China.  Peren. 

5.  Tarlaricum.     Little  Tartary.    Peren. 

6.  liihes.     Persia,  Mount  Lebanon   and  Carmel. 
Pircn. 

7.  Hybrydum.     North  of  Asia.     Peren. 

8.  Leucorrhizum.     Siberia,   mountainous    desert 
of  Songaria.     Peren. 

Order.    III.     Hexagynia. 


|804.    BuTOMUS 

sperm  ae. 

I.    Umbellatus. 
rope.  Peren. 


Cal.  0.     Pet.   6.     Cajis.    6,    poly- 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
C  c 
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BOTANY. 

NEW  GE^ERA. 


MoNOGYNIA. 


I.  Cryptocarya.     Flor.  hermaph.     Perianth.  6-ful. 
'  squale,  limbo  deciduo.     Stam.    12,  duplici  ordine, 

interiorum  3  laciniis  interioribus  opposita  sierilia. 
Anth.  2-loc.  Glandule  6,  filamentis  interioribus 
alternantes.  PerUarji.  inclusum  tubo  aucto  bac- 
cate clauso  perianthia.     {R.  Brow7u) 

1.  Glaucessins.      New  South  Wales. 

2.  Triplinenns.     New  Holland. 

3.  Obovfita.  New  South  Wales. 
All  trees.     See  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  402. 

II.  Palovea.  Cal.  duplex:  exterior  urceolatus,  2- 
lobus,  interior  infundibulif.  coriaceus,  4-5-lobus. 
Pec.  3  ?  I.egwnen.  ^    ^  . 

1.    Guianensis.       Guiana.       (Lam.    Ill-    t.    323.) 
ni.  Eriogoxum.      Cut.  subcampan.   6-fid.       Cor.  0. 


Sem.  1,   3-quetrum,  cal.   tectum.      {Flar.   pedicel- 
lati  e  communi  involucre  campanulato  proveniunt.) 

1.    Tomentosum.     Carolina    and    Georgia.      (iV/i- 

chauxi  i.  p.  246.) 


Tkigynia. 

IV.  Plxa.  Cor.  6-part.  patens.  Cafis.  subrotuii- 
do-trigona,  (tres  conjunctae  ?)  3-loc.  septo  non  ma- 
nifesto. Scm.  numerosa,  oblonga,  margini  valvu- 
larum  adncxa.   (Spica  spathis  1-floris.) 


1.   TenuifoUa. 
p.  248.) 


Lower   Carolina.      (Michaux,   i. 


Persoon  seems  to  think  that  this  genus  should  be 
joined  to  Tofielda,  as  they  seem  to  differ  only 
in  the  number  of  stamina.      Syno/isis,  i.  p.  451. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  ENNEANDRIA. 


The  following  plants,  being  enneandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  ge- 
nera, the  species  of  whicli  ought  not  to  be  separated, 
and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 


MOSOGYNIA. 

Amyris    enneandra.     Gardenia  tjmnbergia.    Guet- 
tarda  s/ieciosa,     Brownaea  enneandra. 


CLASS  X.  DECANDRIA. 


Order  I.    Monogynia. 


Sect.  T.     Flowers  Monofietalous,  Irregular. 

805.  SoPHORA.  Cal.  5-dent.  supernc  gibbus.  Cor. 
papilionacea :  alis  longitudine  vexilli.  Lomentum 
moniliforme. 

1.  Tetrajitera.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

2.  Mkrofi/njUa.     New  Zealand. 

3.  Flavesccns.  Siberia.     Peren. 
Jlofiecuroidcs.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

Tomentosa.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

Occidentalis.     America.     Shrub. 

Jafionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

Heptaphylla.     India.     Shrub. 

Monosfierma.     Jamaica,   and  other  West  In- 
dia islands.     Shrub. 
*\0.    OblUjua.        South     America.        {Herbar.     of 

Thibaud.) 
»11.  Retusa.     Mauritius.     [Persoon.) 
»12?    Argentea.      (Podalyria    argentea   of   WilUl.) 
806.  PoDALYRiA.      Cal.  subbilabiaius  5 -fid.     Cor.  pa- 
pilionacea, ala:  vexilli  longitudine.     Legumen  ven- 
tricosum  polyspcrmum. 

1.  Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Aurea.  Abyssinia.     Shrub. 

3.  Argentea.     Siberia.      Shrub. 

4.  Genistoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  Ternata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Australia.     Carolina.     Peren. 

7.  Tinctoria.  Barbadoes  and  Virginia.     Peren. 

8.  Alba.     Carolina-     Peren. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


9.  Lu/iinoides.     Kamschatka.    Peren. 

10.  Trifoliata.  13.  JMijrtiWfolici 

11.  Calyfitrata.  14.   Hirsuta. 

12.  Biflora.  IS.   BuxifolUi. 
*16.    Villosa.     North  Carolina."^ 
*I7.  Mollis.     Upper  Carolina.  ' 
*18.  Perfoliata.     Diy  parts   of 

Carolina. 
•19 


Carolina. 

Unijlora. 
Georgia. 

Obcordata. 


Carolina  and 


J 


See  Michaux, 
Fl.  Bor.  Ainer. 
i.  p.  207. 


*20.  Obcordata.     Senegal.    {Lamarck.) 
*21.     Cuneifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    {Vcntenat.) 
Species  10 — 15  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

807.  PuLTEN^A.  Cal.  5-dent.  utrinque  appendicu- 
latus.  Cor.  papilionacea,  alis  vexiUo  brevioribus. 
Legumen  unilocularc  dispermura. 

1.  Sli/iularis.  4.  Juncea. 

2.  Paleacea.  5.    Villosa. 

3.  Lino/ihylla.  6.  Da/ihnoides. 
»r.   Tuberculata.     (//erS.  of  Thibaud.) 
Species  I — 6  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

808.  Anagyris.  Vexillum  ateque  carina  breviore;-: 
in  corroila  papilionacea.     Legumen. 

1.  Fxtida.  Mts.  of  Italy,  Sicily  and  Spain.      Shr. 

809.  Cercis.  Cal.  5-dcnt.  inferne  gibbus.  Cor.  pa- 
pilionacea :  vexillo  sub  alis  brevi.     Legumen. 

1.  Silicjuastrum.      Italy,    Spain,    Narbonnc,   and 
the  East.      Shrub. 

2.  Canadensis.    Virginia.     Shrub. 

810.  Bauhinia.  Cal.  5-fid.  deciduus.  Pc?.  patula, 
oblonga,  unguiculata  :  superiore  magis  distante, 
omnia  calyci  inserta.     Legumen. 

1.  Scandens.     Malabar,  Amboyna,  and  Cumana. 
Shrub. 
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See  Cava- 
nilles,    Ico- 
^ncs,  5.  p.  3. 
t.  404. 


2.  Parviflora.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Raccmosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Aculeata.  Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Divaricata.     America.     Shrub. 

6.  Aurita.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

7.  Porrecia.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

8.  Ungulata.     America.     Shrub. 

9.  Vuriegata.     Malabar,  and  sandy  parts  of  Ma- 
deira     Shrub. 

10.    Candida.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

\\.  Purfmrca.     Sandy  parts  of  India.     Shrub. 

12.  TomenCosa.     India.     Shrub. 

13.  Acuminata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

14.  Gujanensis.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

15.  Rubescens.     Africa.     Shrub. 

*16.  Di/ihytta.     India.     (Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava.) 

•17.  Pes  cajir£.     S.    America.     Shr~ 

*18.  Latijolia.     Shrub. 

•19.  RotundifoUa. 

*20.  Lunaria. 

*21.  Paulttia.     Near  Panama. 

*22.  Inermis.     Near   Acapulco. 

»23?  LatisilUjua.     Philippine  Isles. 

Cavanilles  lias,  without  sufficient  reason,  constitut- 
ed a  new   genus,    Paulctia,o(  Sp.  21,  22.     Per- 
soon's  Si/ncijtsis,  i.  p.  455. 
311.  HvMENiEA.       Cal.   5-part.     Pet.   5,   subaequalia. 

■S/y/.  intortus.     Legum.  replfctum  pulpa  farinacea. 

1.  Courbaril.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Venosa.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

3.  Verrucosa.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

829.  Myroxyi.on.  Cal.  campan.  5-dentatus.  Pet. 
S,  supremo  reliquis  majore.  Germen.  corolla  lon- 
gius,     Legum.  apice  1-spermum. 

1.  Peruiferum.     Wannest  parts  of  Terra  Firma. 
Shrub. 

2.  Pedicellatum.     Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Frutescens.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 

812.  Parkinsonia.  Cn/.  5-fid.  Pet.  5,  ovata :  infi- 
mo  reniformi.     Styl.  0.     Lomentum  nioniliforme. 

1.  Aculeata.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 
315.  C^ssALPiNiA.     Cal.  5-part.  lacinia  infima  mnjori 
subfornicatu.     Pet.  5.     •S'fnjn.  basi  lanata  omnia  f(jE- 
cunda.     Xc^j-u?;;.  compressum. 

1 .  Bijuga,  or  Vesicaria.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Pulcherrima.     East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Plata.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Coriaria.     Coasts  of  Curagoa   and   Carthage- 
na.    Shi-ub. 

5.  Brasilicnsis.     Carolina,   Jamaica,   and    Brasil. 
Shrub. 

6.  F.cbinata.     Brasil.      Shrub. 

7.  Safijian.     East  and  West  Indies.      Shrub. 

8.  Crista.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

9.  JSIimosoides.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

*10.  Bahamensis.     Bahama   and    Jamaica.      (Lam. 
Encyc.) 
328.  ToLuiFERA.     Cal.  dent,  campan.     Pet,  5  infimo 
maximo,  obcordato.      Styl.  0. 

1 .  Balsamum.  America  near  Carthagena,  Shrub. 

813.  Cassia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  Anth.  supre- 
me S,  stcriles  ;  infimse  3,  rostratae.     Lomentum. 

1.  Difihylla.     India.     Ann. 

2.  Absus.     India  and  Egypt.     Ann. 

5.   Viminea.     Woods  on  the  highest    mountains 
of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 


4.  Baccilaris.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

5.  Tagera.     India. 

6.  Tora.     India.     Ann. 

7.  Bica/isularis.     India.     Shrub. 

8.  Emarginata.     Caribbees.     Shrub. 

9.  Obtusifolia.  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  rubbishy  parts. 
Ann. 

10.  Sennoides.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Acuminata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

12.  Corymbosa.     Buenos  Ayres.     Shrub. 

13.  L'jngisiliijua.     America.     Shrub. 

14.  Palcala.     America.     Ann. 

15.  Sericea.     Grassy  hills  of  Jamaica.     Ann. 

16.  Occidentalis.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

17.  Planisiliijua      Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 

18.  Fistula.     India,  Egypt.     Shrub. 

19.  Patula.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

20.  Lineata.     Cuiuvated  parts  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

21.  Alomaria.     America. 

22.  Pilosa.  Dry  fields  in  the  south  of  Jamaica. 

23.  Arburescens.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

24.  Senna.     Egypt.     Anri. 

25.  Kuscifolia.     Rocks  of  Madeira.     Shrub. 

26.  Bijiura.     America.     Shrub. 

27.  Chinensis.     Pekin  in  China.     Shrub. 

28.  Multiglandulosa.    Island  of  Teneriffe.    SItrub. 

29.  Hirsuta.     America. 

30.  Tomentosa.     South  America.     Shrub. 

31.  Scr/iens.     Dry  pastures  of  Jamaica.     Ann. 

32.  Mexicana.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

33.  .dngustifulia.     Arabia.     Shrub. 

34.  Ligustrina.     Virginia  and  Bahama.     Shrub. 

35.  Florida.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

36.  Sti/iulacea.     Chili.     Shrub. 

37.  Alata.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Peren, 

38.  Marilandica.     Virginia   and    Maryland.     Per. 
59.  Fasiigiata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

40.  Frondosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

41.  Ttnuissima.     Havannah.     Shrub. 

42.  Virgata.     Jamaica  and  Hispan:ola.     Shrub. 

43.  So/ihera.     Sliady  parts  of  India. 

44.  Bracteata.     Surinam. 

45.  Auriculala.     India. 

46.  Bre-i'ifolia.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

47.  Mollis.     Soutli  America.     Shrub. 

48.  Javanica.     East   Indies.     Shrub. 

49.  Grandis.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

50.  A'igricans.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

51.  Palyfihylla.     Porto  Rico.     Shrub. 

52.  Chamachrista.  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  Virgi- 
nia.    ./^n?j. 

53.  Glandulosa.     Jamaica  and  Guadaloupe. 

54.  J\/i>nosoidrs.     Ceylon. 

55.  Micro/ihylla.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

56.  Flexuosa.     Brasil.     Ann. 

57.  Ca/irnsis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

58.  J^'ictitans.     Virginia.     Ann. 

59.  Procumbcns.      Indies,  dry  parts  of  Virginia. 
Attn. 

*60.  Aphylla.     North  America.     {Cavanilles.) 

*6\.  Lanceolata.        Cayenne.        i^Hcrbar.     of    La- 
marck.) 

•52.  Koiundifolia.     South  America.    Shrub.    (Her- 

bar.  of  Jussieu.) 

*6".  Ajiocouita.     Guiana.     (Aublct.  Guian.) 

*64.  Linearis.     Carolina.     Ann.     (fliichaux.) 
C  c  3 
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*69.   Oricntatis.     In  the  East.")  , 

*70,   Glauca.      Pondicherry.     V- 

*7\.  Siamea.       Near  Siam.      J  '^^'^'  *" 


*65.  Grandiflora.  China.     Peren.\  Lamarck,    En- 
•66.   Ornit/w/ioiUes.     S.  America.  J       cijc.  i.   644. 
•67.   Torosa.  ?  Cavan.   Descr.  dc   las 

*68.   Cuuca.     Cumana.  S -^/aw^.  p.  131. 

Lamarck,  ^n- 
p.  646. 

»72.  Aiigustisilitjua.     South  America. 
*72.  Angustissima.     Isle  of  Java.     {Lamarck^ 
*74.  Fasciculata.      [Mic/muj-,  i.  p.  262.) 
•75.  Ptimila.     East  Indies.     (LamnrrA-.) 

814.  CuBiEA,  or  Tachia.  Cat.  turbinatus  5-part. 
Cor.  5-pet.  subaequalis.  Stain,  calyci  inserta  longa 
omnia  foscunda,  3  superiora  breviora.     Leguvi. 

1.  Paniculata.     Woods  ol  Guiana.     Shrub. 
2     Trigona.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
Persoon  has  rejected  the  name  Cub^a,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  Cob^ea. 

815.  GuiLANDiNA.  Cat.  l-phyli.  hypocraterif.  Pet. 
calycis  coilo  inserta,  subasriuulia.     Legum. 

1.  Bonduc.     East  and  West  Indies.      Shrub. 

2.  Bcmdurella.     East  and   West  Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  A''uga.     Amboyna.     Shrub. 

4.  Paniculata.     Malabar  and  New  Ireland.     Shr. 

5.  Axillaris.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

817.  Hyperanthera,  or  MoRiNGA  of  Persoon.  Cal. 
5-part.  Pet.  calyci  inserta  insequalia.  Legum.  3- 
valve  torulosum      Sem.  alata. 

1.  Decaiidra.     India.      Shrub 

2.  Moringa      Ceylon,  America,  Egypt.     Shrub. 

3.  Semidccandra  Arabica.     Arabia.      Shrub. 

4.  C'jchinchinensis.     Corhinchina.     Shrub. 

837.  GjEutnera.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  lacero- 
ciliatu.  Fil.  basi  levissime  cohscrentia,  1  relicjuis 
longius.  Samara  I-sperma  quadrialaia,  aliis  insE- 
qualibus. 

1.   Raccmosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

851.  Go.mphia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  Atith.  sub- 
sessiles.  Drufia  2  seu  5,  1-sperma  receptaculo 
subroiuiido  carnoso  insense. 

1.  Angustifotia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Miida.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Jabota/iita.     South  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Levigata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Laurifolia.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
824.   DicTAMNUs.       Cal.     5-phyll.       Pet.    5,    patula. 

Fit.  punctis  glandulosis  adspersa.     Cafis.  5,  coalitse. 

1 .  Albus.  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Peren. 
865.  Rhodora.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  3-pet.  Stam. 
declinata.     Cafis.  5-Iocul. 

1.   Canadensis.     Canada.     Shrub. 


Sect.  II.     Flowers  Poly/ielalous,  Equal. 

820.  Cynometra.     Cal.    4-pliylI.     Anih.   apice    bifi- 
dae.     Legum.  carnosum,  lunalum   1-spermum. 

1.  Cauli/lora.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Raimjlora.     India.      Shrub. 

831.  Prosopis.     Cal.  hemisphasricus,   4-dent.     Stig. 
simplex.     Legum.  polyspermum. 
1.   Sfiicigera.     India.      Shrub. 
818.  ScHOTiA.      Cal.  5-fid.      Pet.   5,  calyci  inserta, 
laicribus  invicem   incumbcntibus  clausa.     Legum. 
pedicellatum. 

1.  Sfiecioaa.      Senegal,   Cape    of    Good    Hope. 
Shrub. 


832.  Cadia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5,  aequalia  obcordata. 
Legum.  polyspermum. 

1.  Purfiurea.     Arabia  Felix.      Shrub. 
836.  Adenanthera.     Cal.    5-dent.     Pet.    5.     Anth. 
apice  exteriore  glandulae  globosse  affixae.     Legum. 
membranaceum. 

1.  Pavonina.     India.     Shrub. 
3.  Falcata.     India.      Shrub. 
3.   Scandens.     Island  ol  Mallicollo.     Shrub. 
830.  H^.MAToxYLON.     Cal-    5-part.      Pet.   5.     Cafis. 
lanceolata,  1-locul.  2-valv.  valvis  navicularibus. 
1.   Camficchianum,     Campechy    America.      Shr. 

839.  Gilibertia,  or  Quivisia  of  Persoon.  Cal.  4- 
5-deni.  C',r.  4-5  pot.  A'ect.  cylindricuni,  trunca- 
tum.  Anth.  margini  nectarii  inseriae.  Caps.  4- 
locul.  loculis  submonospermis. 

1.  Dccandra.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

2.  Ovata.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

3.  Heicrophylla.     Island  of  Bourbon. 

4.  Ofifiosiiifolia.     Island  of  Bourbon.      Shrub. 

840.  Trichilia.  Cal.  sub  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  A'ect. 
dentatuiii  cyimdiicum,  in  apice  dentium  antheras 
gerens.     Cafis.  3-locui.  3-vaiv.     Sem.  baccata. 

1.  Hirta.     Jamaica.      Shrjtb. 

2.  Sfiondioides.     Mountains  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola.     Shrub. 

3.  Kmetica.     Mountains   of  Arabia  Felix.     Shr. 

4.  Glabra.     Woody  mts.  of  the  Havannali.      Shr. 

5.  Pallida.     Mountains  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Mrjschaia.     Old   Woods  N.  of  Jamaica.     Shr. 

7.  S/ieaabilis.      New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

8.  .4ltiacca.     Island  of  Namoka.     Shrub. 
9-    Hi-t:ro/ihijlla.      Madagascar,      Shrub. 

10.  Trifuliaia,     Souiii  America.     Shrub. 

1 1.  A'ervosa.     Java.     Shrub. 

12.  S/iinrjsa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

*13.   Ca/iensis.      [£/:<birgia  Ca/iensis  o(  WiUd.) 

841.  TuRK.EA.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  A'ect.  denta- 
tum  cylindiicum  ore  inter  dentes  antheras  gerens. 
Cafis.  5-cocca.     Sem.  2. 

1.  Virens.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Pubescens.     Island  of  Haina.     Shrub. 

3.  Maculata.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

4.  Scricea.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

5.  La7iceolata.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

845.  Melia.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  ATect.  cylin- 
draceum  dentatum  fauce,  antheras  gerens.  Drufia 
nuce  5-loc. 

1.  Azedarach.     Syria  and  Ceylon.     Shrub. 

2.  Si  m/iervirens.     Hedges  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Com/iosita.     East  Indies      Shrub. 

4.  Azadirachta.     India.     Shrub. 

842.  Sandoricum.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  A'ect.  cy- 
lindricuni truncatum  ore  antheras  gerens.  Drufia 
nucibus  5  foeta. 

1.  Lidicum.     Philippines  and  Moluccas.     Shrub. 

843.  Sweitenia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pit.  5.  A'ect.  cylin- 
dricum  ore  antheras  gerens.  Cafis.  5-loc.  lignosa, 
basi  dehisccns.      Sem.  imbricata,  alata. 

1.  Mahagoni.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Febrifuga.     Mountains   East   Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  Chtoroxylon.     Mountains  East  Indies.   Shrub. 
*4.   Scnegalejisis.     Senegal.     Shrub.      (Desrouss. 

Encyc.  Bot.  670.) 
819.  Guaiacum.     Cal.  5-fid.  inaequalis.     Pet.5,ca.- 
lyci  inserta.      Cafis.  angulata,  3  seu  5-loc. 
1.  Dubium.     Island  of  Tongataboo.     Shrub. 
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2.  Officinale.     Hispaniola  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Sanctum.     Pono  Rico.     Shrub. 

*i.    i'trticale.     New     Spain.     (Onega,   Dec.   93.) 
827.    RuTA.     Cal.    5-part.      Pet.    concava.      Kecefit. 
punctis  melliferis  10  cinctuni.     Ca/ia.  lobata. 

1.  Graveolens.     Souili    of    Europe,    Alexandria, 
Bjibary,  and  Switzerland.     Shrub. 

2.  Montana.     Hills  of   Switzerland,    Spain,   and 
Portugal.      Shrub. 

3.  Chalcficnsis.     Arabia.     Shrub. 

4.  Pinnata.     Canaries  on  the  rocks  at  Puerto  de 
la  Orotava.      Shrub. 

5.  Patavina.     Near  Padua.     Shrub. 

6.  Linif'jlia.     Spain.     Ptrcn. 

7.  Fruticulosa,  or  Villosa.     Media,  and  near  Da- 
mascus.    Shrub. 

•8.  Angustifolia.     Montpellier.      {^Pcrsoon.') 
•9.   'fuberculata.       Egypt.        Shr 
*I0.   R'jumarinifolia.     Spain.     Pe 

848.  Tribulus.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5  pilentia.  Styl. 
0.     Calls.  5,  gibbas,  spinosae,  polyspernue. 

1.  Maximus.     Dry  parts  of  Jamaica.     Ann. 

2.  Lanuginosus.     Ceylon. 

3.  Terrestris      South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  CUoides.     Warm   parts  of  Ami  rica.     Peren. 
847.  Faghnia.     Cal.  5-pliyll.     Pet.  5  cordata.     Cafis. 

5-loc.    10-valv-  :  loculis  l-sperniis. 

1.  Cretica.     Candia.     Ann. 

2.  Hisfianica.     Spain.     Bien. 
3    Arabica.     Arabia. 

4.  Inclica.     Persia. 
846    Zygophyllum.      Cul.    5-phyll.      Pet.    5.     .Vecl. 
10-piiyll.  germen   tegens  slaminiferum.     Ca/is.   5- 
loc. 

1.  Sim/ilex.     Arabia. 

2.  Cordif'jlium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Fabago.     Syria,  Barbary,    and    Siberia.     Per. 

4.  Paiidum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

5.  Maculatiim.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Cuccineum.     Africa  and  Siberia 

7.  .ilbum.     Egypt  and  the  Canaries.      Shrub. 

8.  Morgsana.  10.   Stssilifolium. 

9.  Micr'jfihyllum.  11.   Sjiinosum. 

12.  ^^stuans.     Surinam. 

13.  Lanatum      Sierra  Leone. 

14.  Arboreum.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 
•15.  Re'rofractum.  *16.   Cafiense. 

•17.  Proarratum. 

Sp.  8 — I  I.  15 — 17  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
SjO.  ZwiNGERA,  or  SiMABA  of  PersooH.      Cal.  5  part. 
Pet.  5.     Fil.  basi  diiatata  pilosa.   Cups.  5,  coriacese 
l-spermae  receptaculo  carnoso  insertae. 
1.  Ainara.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

849.  Quassia.  Cal.  5-pbyll.  Pet.  5.  .^^ect.  5-phyll. 
Drupx  5,  distantes  bivalves  monospermx  recepta- 
culo cainoso  insertse. 

1.  Amara.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Simaruba.     Cayenne,  Guiana,  Carolina,  St  Do- 
mingo, and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Excelsa.     Jamaica  and  the  Caribbees.     Shrub. 
S61.  Ceratopetalum.     Ca/.  5-part.  slaminiferus  pcr- 

sistens.    Pet.  5-pinnatifida.  Anth.  calcaratOE.    Caps. 
in  fundo  calycis  lecta  2-loc. 

1.  Gummifcrum.     Ncw  Holland.      Shrub. 
852.  Thryalhs.     Cal.  5-part.     Pet.  5.    Caps.  3-coc- 
ca. 

1.  Brasiliensii.    Brasil.     Shrub. 


Shrub. 

5.     Bacca   3-loc. 


835.  Ekebergia.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  4-pet.  J^'ect, 
annulus  germen  cingens.     Bacca  5-sperma. 

1.   Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Given  under  Trichilia  by  Persoon. 

857.  ScHOUsBOEA,  or  Cacoucia  of  Persoon.  Cal. 
canipan.  5-fid.  corollifer.  Pet.  5.  Bacca  S-angu- 
laris,  l-sperma.      Sem.  arillatum. 

1.  Coccinea.     On  the   banks  of  the  river  Sine- 
mara  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 
826.  Petaloma.      Cal.    urceolatus   5-dent,      Pet.  5, 
calyci  instriae.     Stam.  margiui   calycis  insidentia. 
Bacca.   1-loc. 

1.  JMyrtilloides.       Low    woods    of  Jamaica    and 
Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

2.  Muriri      Woods  of  Guiana, 
853.  LiMONiA.      Cal.    5-part.     Pet 

Sem.  soliiaria. 

1.  Monophylla.     East  Indies. 

2.  Trifijliata.     East  Indies. 

3.  Acidi.<i.iima.     India. 

4.  Lucida.     Island  Mallicollo. 

5.  Mauriiiana.     Mauritius. 

6.  Pentaphylla.     East  Indies. 

7.  Madagascarensis.     Madagascar. 

8.  Minuta.     Friendly  Islands. 
•9.   Crenulata.     Coast  of  Coromandel. 

•10.  Arborea.     Coromandel. 
Sp.  1 — 8  shrubby. 
844.  CooKiA.     Cal.  5-fid.  inferus.     C'jr.  5-pet.  aequa- 
lis,  inft;ra.     Pomum  5 -\qc.;  loculis  1-spermis. 
1.  Punctata.     South  of  China.     Shrub. 

858.  Heisteria.  Cal.  5-fid.  Pet.  5.  Drupa  ca- 
lyce  colorato  raasimo. 

1.  Coccinea.       Thick    woods    of   Martinique    at 
torrents.     Shrub. 

859.  QuisquALis.  Cal.  5-fid.  filiformis.  Pet.  5.  Dru- 
pa 5-anguiari. 

1.   Indica.     India.     Shrub. 
^854.  Monotropa.     Cal.  0.  Pet.  10;  horum  5  exte- 
riora  basi  excavalo-mellifera     Caps.  5-valv.   Quinta 
pars  numeri  quibusdam  excluditur. 

1.  Hypopithys.     Britain,  Sweden,  Gennany,  and 
Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Unijlora.      Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Canada. 
Peren. 

•3.  Lanuginosa.     Woods  of  Ca-"!  Mich.  Flor. 

rolina.  >■      Amer.  i. 

*4    jV/orMOJi!.  Woods  of  Carolina  J      p.  266. 

872.  Clethra.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Siig.  S-fid. 
Caps.  3-loc.  3-valv. 

1.  AlnifcUa.     Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia.    Shrub. 

2.  Paniculala.     North  America.     Shrub. 

3.  .irborea.     Madeira.      Shrub. 

4.  Tinifolia.     Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.      Shrub. 
•5.  Scabra.     America.     (Aff-riar.  of  Jussieu.) 

•6.  Incana.     (Lamarck,  Kncyc.  i.  p.  46.) 
•7.  Acuminata.     Mountains  of  Carolina.      {Mich. 
i.  260.) 

873.  Pyrola.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Caps.  5-loc.  an- 
gulis  dehiscens. 

1.  Rotundifolia.     Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, Virginia,  and  Brasil.     Peren. 

2.  Aftnor.     Britain  and   cnher   parts  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

3.  Secunda.     Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Shrub, 
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4.  Umbellata.      Woods    in    Europe,   Asia,   and 
North  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Macidata.     Woods  in  N.  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Unifiora.     Britain  and   other  parts  of  Europe. 
Pereii. 

•7.  .izarifotia.     N.  America.     (j1//c/j.  i.  251.) 
S65.  Ledum.     Cal.  5-fid.     Cor.  plana,  5-part.       Cajis. 
5-locul.  basi  dehiscens. 

1.  Palustre.     Bogs  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
in  Hudson's  Bay. 

2.  Latifolium.     Greenland,   Labrador,    Hudson's 
Bay,  and  Nova  Scotia.     Shrub. 

3.  Buxi/olium,  or   Thywi/olium.     Carolina.     Shr. 
Persoon  gives  Sp.  3  under  the  subgenus  Leiophvl- 

LUM.       Caps,    apice.  dehiscens.       Fot.  ulrinque 
glabra.     Syno/isis,  i.  p.  4,77. 
855.  DiojJAEA.        Cal.   5-phyll.       Pet.  5.        CaJis.   1- 
loc.  gibba,  polysperma. 

1 .  Musci/iula.       Boggy  parts  of  Carolina.      Per. 

833.  MuRRAYA.     Cal.    5-pan,     Cor.    5-pet.   campan. 
A'ect.  germen  cingens.     Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  Exotica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

834.  Bergera.       Cal.    5-part.        Cor.    5-pet.        Stig. 
turbinatum.     Bacca  2-sperma. 

1.  Koe7iigii.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
363.  Melastoma.       Cor.    5-fid.    campan.       Pet.   5, 
calyci  inserta.     Bacca  5-loc.  calyce  obvoluta. 

1.  Caly/itrata.     Island  of  Montserrat. 

2.  Crocea.     Peru. 

3.  Patens.     Higher  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Crenata.     South  America. 

5.  Rigida.     Blue  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Decussata,  or  Racemosa.     Cayenne,  and  Gui- 
ana. 

7.  Montana.    High  rats,  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica. 

8.  Procera.     High  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

9.  Adscendens.     Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

10.  Aapera.     India. 

11.  Ledifolia.     Peru. 

12.  Sirigosa.     New  Granada. 

13.  H'Aoscricea.     Brasil  and  Surinam. 

14.  Velutina.     Jamaica  and  Brasil. 

15.  Sessilifolia.     Jamaica. 

16.  Ramijlora.     Boggy  places  in  Jamaica. 

17.  Glabra.      Society  Islands. 

18.  Chrysolihylla.     Madagascar. 

19.  Quadrangularis.     High  mts.  of  Jamaica. 

20.  Trinervia.     Mountains  of  Jamaica. 
Sp.  1 — 20  shrubby. 

21.  Refinis.     China.     Peren. 

22.  Gross ularioides.     Surinam. 

23.  Parviflora.     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

24.  Succosa.     Woody  parts  of  Guiana  and  Cay- 
enne. 

25.  Arborescens.     Woods  of  Guiana. 

26.  Longifolia.     Guiana,  banks  of  the  Galibia. 

27.  Prasina.     Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  Cayenne,  and 
Guiana. 

Sp.  23—27  shrubby. 

28.  Agrestis.     At  rivers  and  in  old  walls  of  Cay- 
enne.    Peren. 

29.  Scandens.     Woods  of  Guiana. 

30.  Alata.     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
SI.  Flavescens.     Woods  of  Guiana. 

32.  Hirta.  South  America. 

33.  Sfiicata.     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

34.  Acinodendron.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

35.  Cymosci.     South  America, 


36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
SO. 
51. 
52. 

53. 
54. 
55. 
55. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 

66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 

72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 

*86. 
*87, 
*88. 
•89. 
*90. 
*91. 
*92. 
*93. 
*94. 
*95. 
*96. 
*97. 
*98. 
*99. 

noo. 


Grandiflora.     Meadows  of  Cayenne  and  Gui- 
ana. 

Jihgang.     Old  walls  of  Cayenne. 
RuJ'cscens.     Plains  of  Guiana. 
Rubra,     Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana. 
Majeta.     Woods  of  Guiana. 
Netero/ihylla.     Peru. 
Physi/ihora.     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
Purpurea.     Beside  rivers  in  Guiana. 
Argentea,     Musquito  shore  America. 
£lata.       Mountains    of     Jamaica,    and    other 
West  India  islands. 
Impeliolaris.     West  Indies. 
Prorgilis.     Brasil,  Mexico,  and  Surinam. 
Coriacea.     Island  of  Gaudaloupe. 
Grussa.     New  Granada. 
Malabalhrica.     India. 
Strigdlosa.     Jamaica. 

Tamonea.     Jamaica,  the  Caribbees,  Cayenne, 
and  Guiana. 

Albicans.     Jamaica  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Capitata.     West  Indies. 
S/dcndens.     Woody  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
Levigata.     America. 
Crispata.     Amboyna. 
Hirsuta.  62.  Rubens. 

Microphylla.  63.   Glabrata. 

Micrantha.  64.   Glandulosa. 

Capillaris.  65.  Hirtella. 

Sp.  58 — 65  from  Jamaica. 
Trijlora.     Caribbees. 
Octandra.     Ceyion. 
Divaricata.     East  Indies. 


Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica. 
Mts.  in  the  interior  of  Jamaica. 
Jamaica  and  the  Island  of  St. 


Tetraridra. 

Pascicularis. 

Angustifolia 

John's. 

Purpurascens.     High  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

Alpina.     Island  of  Guadaloupe. 

Vcrticillata.     Caribbees. 

Acuminata,  or  cinnamomifolia.     Montserrat. 

Lalcrijiora.     Tops  of  mts.  in  Montserrat. 

Alizagnrndea.     Island  of  St  John's  America. 

Scabrosa.     Cold  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

Virgata.     Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

Umbrosa.     St  Christopher's  and  the  Caribbce 

Isles. 

Hispida.     Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

Ses&ilijlora.     South  America. 

Pilosa.     Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

Discolor.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

Coccinca.     Island  of  Montserrat. 

Sp.  29 — 85  shrubby. 

Aromatica.     Guiana.     (Vahl,  Eclcg.) 

Inx'olucrata.     St  Domingo. 

Diffusa.     Cayenne 

Punctata.     St  Domingo. 

Cornifolia.     Martinique. 

Alyticoides.     Antilles. 

Tric/iotoma. 

Slaminea.     Brasil. 

Acuminata.     Guadaloupe. 

Marginata.     Brjsil. 

Muliijiora.     St  Domingo. 

Amygdalina.     St  Domingo, 

Lanceolata.     St  Domingo. 

Mucronata.      Cayenne. 

Favosa.     St  Domingo. 
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•101.  Lima.     St  Domingo. 

•102.  Papulosa.     Peru. 

•103.  Latifolia.    Antilles. 

•104.  Dichotoma.     Brasil. 

•105.  Laxa.     Peru. 

•106.  Xivea.     St  Domingo. 

•107.  Pijramidalis.     Antilles. 

•108.  J^'icotiane/(,lia.    St  Domingo. 

•109.  Pauciflora.     Brasil. 

•110.  PeiTuginea.     St  Domingo. 

•111.   Granuiciia.     Brasil. 

•112.   Clavata.     Brasil. 

•113.  jYodosa.     Antilles. 

•114.  ^rliculala.     Cayenne. 

For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Lamarck, 
Encyc.  Method,  iv.  p.  35,  Ecc. 
863.  Meriania.     Cat.  5-fid.   campan.    Pet.  5,  calyci 

inserta.  Siam.  declinata.     Caps.  5-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Leucaniha.  Highest  mts.  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

2.  Purpurea.  Top  of  the  mts.  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 
356.  JussiEUA.  Cal.  4  seu  5-part.  superus.  Pet.  4  seu 

5.  Caps.  4  seu  5-loc.   oblonga,  angulis  dehiscens. 
Sem.  numcrosa,  minuia. 

1.  Ittpeng.     India.     Peren. 

2.  Tenella.     Java. 

3.  Linearis.     Guinea. 

4.  LinifoUa.     South  America, 

5.  Peruitiana.     Lima. 

6.  Hirla.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

7.  Pubescetis.     America. 

8.  Octovalvis.     Caribbee  Islands.     Ann. 

9.  Sujpruticosa  or  viltosa.     India. 

10.  .Acuminata.     South  of  Jamaica.     An7i. 
\\.  Inclinata.     Boggy  parts  of  Surinam.     Ann. 
12    Erecta.     America  and  Virginia.     Ami. 
•13.  Scdoides.  Stagnant  waters  of  N.  Granada,  near 
the  city  of  Monpox  and  Ibague.    (Humboldt, 
Plant.  Xquinoct^ 
•11.  AcrcKi.  Stagnant  waters  of  N.  Granada,  near 
the  city  of  Monpox  and  Ibaguc.    (Humboldt, 
Plant.  JEquinoct^ 
*15.   Grandijlora.      Marshes    of  Georgia.      Shrub. 

{JVIichauv.) 
*  1 6.  .4nguslifolia.  Java  and  the ' 
Moluccas. 


'17.   Carophyllea.    India. 


]; 


Lamarck,  Enc. 


iii.  p.  331. 


Sect.  III.     Flaivers  Monopetalous.     Equal. 

82^.  Panzera  or  Eperua,  Persoon.  Cal.  1-phylI. 
limbo  4-part.  Pet.  1,  subrotundum  laterale  basi 
convolutum.  Fil.  basi  incrassata  barbata,  5  sterilia. 
Legum. 

1 .  Eakata.  Woods  and  banks  of  rivers  of  Guiana. 
825.  NiCANDRA  or  PoTALiA.    Cat.  turblnatus  4-part. 
Cor.  1-pcl.  protunde    10-fida.     Eil.  aniuilo    nectari- 
fero  inserta.     Bacea  e-sn'cata  3-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Aniara.     Woods  of  Guiuna.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is  different  from  the  genus  Xicasdra, 
given  amoni,'the  New  Genera  in  Class  V. 
823.   CoDON.      Cat.    lO-part.      Cor.   campan.    10-fida. 
Caps,  polysperma. 

1.  Royeni.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
375.  Inocarpus.   Cq/.  2-fidus.   Cor.  infundibulif.  Stam. 
duplici  serie.     Drupa  1-spcrm?. 

I .  Edutis.      Java,    Celebes,    Amboyna,    Banda, 
N.  Hebrides,  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  Shr. 


re 

} 


See  Flor.  Per. 


Straits  of  Magellan. 


838.  Strigilia.     Ca/.  5-dent.     Cor.  profundc  5-part. 

Afc;.  profunda   10-part.  laciniis  lanceolatis.    Anth. 

sessilis  in  nectarii  laciniis.     Fructua  6-loc.  ? 

1.  Racemosa,  or  ferruginea.     Peru.     Shrub. 

•2.   Cordata.    Groves  of   Peru. 

•3.  Ovaia.  Groves  of    Peru.      , 

•4.   Oblonga.  Groves  of  Peru.    J      P"  ^^' 

This  genus  is  the  Foveolaria  of  the  Fl.  Per.  and 

the  Tremanthus  of  Persoon,  who  gives  the  Sp. 

2 — 4,  with  the  following  generic  character  :  "  Cal- 

campan.  inferus.     Pet.  revoluta,  punctata.  J^ect. 

tubulosum.      Anth.    post    dehiscentiam    punctis 

setaceo-stellatis  asperae.     Drupa  obovata." 

t  868.   Andromeda.      Cal.   5-part.      Cor.   ovata :   ore 

5-fido.  Caps.  5-loc.  valvulis  dessepimento  contrariis. 

1.  Tetragona.  Mountains  of  Lapland  and  Siberia. 

2.  Ericoides.  Kamschatka  and  mts.  of  Dauria. 

3.  Hypnoides.  Mts.  of  Lapland  and  Siberia. 

4.  Lyeopodiodes.    Kamschatka  and  I.ofBhering. 

5.  Empetrifolia.     Straits  of  Magellan. 

6.  Alyrsinites, 

7.  Alariana.     Virginia. 

8.  Ferruginea.     North  America. 

Fascicutata.     Mountains  South  of  J.maica. 

Jamaicensis.     Tops  of  the  mts.  of  Jamaica. 

Octandra.     Highest  mts.  South  of  Jamaica. 

Pulverulenta.     Florida. 

PolifoUa.     Britain  and  shores  of  Labrador. 

14.  Salicifolia.     Mauritius. 

15.  Buxijolia.     Bourbon. 

16.  Japonica.     Japan. 

17.  Paniculata.      Virginia. 
Arborea.     Virginia  and  Carolina. 
Racemosa.     Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Catesbai.  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
Axillaris.     Carolina. 
Coriacra.     North  America. 

:ao.  Acuminata.     North  America. 

24.  Rupeslris.     New  Zealand. 

25.  Anastomosans.     New  Granada. 

26.  Calyculata.    Europe,  Russia,  North  America, 
and  Siberia. 

Sp.  1 — 26  shrubby. 
*27.  Prostra'a.  South  America.     [Cavanilles.) 
•28.  Rhomboidalis     Carolina  and   Flor.     [Duham.) 
•29.  Pyrifolia.     Carolina  and  Flor.  Shr.     {Aubcrt.) 
•30.  Iticifolia.    Peru.     Shr.  ")  Persoon, 


9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 


1{ 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 


>1. 


•32. 


Isle   of  St   Thomas.  I-  Synop.  i. 

J  p,  481. 
Carolina    and    Florida.     Shrub. 


Rubiginosa 
Shrub. 
Marginata. 
i^Duhu7n.) 
*33.  Bracteata.     Mt.  Chimborazo.  (^Cavan.) 
•34.  Eriophylla.  Brasil.      {Vandctli.) 
867.  Rhodode.vdron.      Cal.   5-part.    Cor.    subinfun- 
dibulif.      Stam.  declinata.      Caps.   5-loc. 

1.  Ferrtigincum.  Mountains   of  Switzerland,  Py- 
renees, and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

2.  Dauricum.  Dauria.      Shrub. 

3.  Kamchaticum.      Kamschatka     and    Bhering's 
Island.     Shrub. 

4.  Hirsutum.    Switzerl.  Austria,  and  Steria.    Sbr. 

5.  Chamacistus.     Mount  Baldo,  near  Salzburg, 
Austria,  and  Carniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Caucausicum.     Snowy  regions  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus.    Shrub. 

7.  Chrysatilhum.  Mts.  oi  Siberia  at  Lake  Baikal, 
in  Kamschatka,  and  Bhering's  Island.     Shrub. 

8.  Ponticum.     In  the  East  and  Gibraltar.       Shr. 
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9.  Maximum.     Virginia.     S/mib.  _ 

10.  Punctatum,o\- minus.  N.  America.      Shrub. 
•11.   Catabic?ise.      Head   of  the   river    Catawba  in 
Nonh  Carolina.     [Mic/iaux.) 
864.  Kalmia.     Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  limbo 
subtus  5-corni.     Ca/is.  5-loc. 

1.  Latifotia.     Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania. 
Shrub. 

2.  Angustifolia.     Pennsylvania,  and    New  York. 
Shrub. 

3.  Glauca.     America.     Shrub 

4.  Hirsuta.     South  Carolina.     Shrub. 
*5.   Cuncata.     Carolina.     {Michaux.) 

869.  EpiGiEA.  Cal.  exterior  3-pliyll. :  interior  5-part. 
Cor.  hypocraterif      Cafis.  5-loc. 

1.  Re/iens.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Shrub. 

2.  Cordifolia.     Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne.     Shr. 

870.  Gaultheria.  Cal.  exterior  2-phyll.  ;  interior 
5-fid.  Cor.  ovata.  A''ect.  mucronibus  10.  Cafis. 
5-loc.  vestita  calyce  interiore  baccata. 

1.  Procumbtnis.    Sandy  parts  of  Canada.     Shrub. 

2.  ./Intifioda.     New   Zealand.     Shrub. 
*j.  Erecta.     Peru.     Shrub.     (^Fmteiiat.) 

*4.  Buxifolia.  Caraccas.  T  See  Willd.  A\ 

*5.  Scabra.    Caraccas.     Shrub.  ^      .4ct.  Soc. 
*6.   Odorata.    Caraccas.  Shrub. ^      Berol  4. 
\  871.  Arbutus.     Cal.  5-part.     Cor.  ovata:  ore  basi 
pcllucida.     Bacca.  5-loc. 

1.  Unedo.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  East.     Shrub. 

2.  Laucifolia.     North  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Andrachne.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

4.  Ferruginea.    America.     Shrub. 

5.  Acadiensis.     Acadia.     Shrub. 

6.  Aljiina.      Mountains    of    Scotland,    Lapland, 
Switzerland,  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

7.  Uva  ursi.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Canada.     Shrub. 

8.  JMucronata.     Terra  del  Fuego.     Shrub. 

9.  Alicrojihylla.     Terra  del  Fuego.     Shrub. 

10.  Pumila.     Terra  del  Fuego      Shrub. 

•11.  Integrifolia.     Mount   Ida   in   Candia.      Shrub. 

(Lam.  III.  t.  366.) 
*12.  Phyllirefolia.  Peru.    Shr.  (Herb,  of   Jussieu.) 
874.  Stvrax.    Cal.  inferus.    Cor.  infundibulif.  Drujta 
2-spernia. 

1.  Officinale.     Syria,  Judea,  Italy.     Shrub. 

2.  Grandifoliitm.     Southern  pts.  of  Carolina.   Slir. 

3.  Benzoin.     Sumatra.     Shrub. 

4.  Lavigalum.     South  Carolina.     Shrub. 

*5.  Grandifolium.  S.  Carolina.  Shr.  {^Hort.  Kew.) 


Sect.  IV.     Flowers  without  Petals^  or  Incomplete. 

860.  Dais.     Involucrum  4-phyll.      Cor.  4  seu    5-fida. 
Bacca  1-sperma. 

1.  Cotinifolia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Disjxerma.     Island  of  Tongataboo.     Shrub. 

3.  Octandra.     India.      Shrub. 
*4.  Laurifolia.     India.     Shrub. 

This  genus  seems  to  comprehend  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Gnidia. 
878.  AquiLARiA.    Cal.  campan.  5-fid.   Cor.  0.  .Wcctar. 
campan.  5-fidum  interno  staminiferum.     Caps.   2- 
loc.  2-valv.  lignosa.     Se7n.  solitaria. 

1.  Ovata.     Mountains  of  Malacca.     Shrub. 


879.  AuGEA.     Cal.  5-part.     Cor.  0.     Met.    lO-dent. 

Caps.  10-loc. 

1.   Capcnsis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
876.  Samyda.     Cal.  5-part.  coloralus.     Cor.  0.  A''ect. 

campan.  staminiferum.    Caps,  intus  baccata,  4-valv. 

1-loc.     Sem.  nidulanlia. 

1.  JVitida.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Macrophylla.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Multiflora.     Dominica.     Shrub. 

4.  Villosa.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

5.  Glabrala.     Highest  mts.  S.  of  Jamaica.     Shr. 

6.  Spinescens.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

7.  Pubescens.     America.     Shrub. 

8.  Scrrulata.     America.     Shrub. 

9.  Polyandra.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

877.  Casearia.  Cal.  5-phyil.  Cor.  0.  JVect.  4-5- 
phyll.  cum  staminibus  alternans.  Cafis.  intus  bac- 
cata 3-valv.  1-loc.     -Sew.  nidulanlia. 

1.  Spinosa.     Mts.  of  St  Domingo. 

2.  A''ilida.     Carthagena. 

3.  Kamijlora.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  Guiana^  and 
Cayenne. 

4.  Hirta.     Pastures  of  Jamaica. 

5.  Parviflora.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

6.  Parvifolia.     Mountains  of  Martinique. 

7.  Sylvestris.     Mountains  of  the    West   Indies, 
particularly  in  Jamaica. 

8.  Macrophylla.     Cayenne. 

9.  Sf.rrulata.     Island  of  Nevis  West  Indies. 
10.  Elliptica.     East  Indies. 

1  1.   Ovala,  or  Anavinga.     East  Indies. 
12.   Hirsuta.     Mts.  of  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 
Sp.     1 — 4    have    only    8    stamina.      Sp.     1 — 12 
shrubby. 
881.  BuciDA.     Cal.  5-dent.  superus.     Cor.  0.  Bacca 
l-sperma. 

1 .  Buceras.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

2.  Capitata.     Montserrat.     Shrub. 

821.  Crudia.  Cul.  1-phyllus,  limbo  4-fido.  Cor.  0. 
Fil.  basi  dilaiata.  Samara  subdisperma  orbicu- 
lata. 

1.  Spicaia.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Aromatica      Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

880.  Copaifera.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  4.  Lcgumen  ovatum. 
Sem.  1    arillo  ovato. 

1.  Officinalis.     Brazil  and  the  Antilles.     Shrub. 


Order  II.     Digynia. 

\  890.  Sci.eranthus.    Cal.  1-phyllus.    Cor.  0.  .5^7);.  2, 
calyce  inclusa. 

1.  Annuus.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 

2.  Pereiuiis.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

3.  Polycarpus.     iVIontpcllier  and  Italy.     Ann. 
885.  Trianthema.    Cal.  sub  apicc  mucronatiis.    Cor. 

0.    Stam   5   seu    10.    Germ,   retusum.       Cups,    cir- 
cumscissa. 

1.  Monogyna.     Jamaica,  Curagoa.     Ann. 

2.  Chrystallina.     Arabia  and  East  Indies.     Shr. 

3.  Penlandra.     Arabia.     Ann. 

4.  Frulicosa.     Egypt  and  Tunis.     Shrub. 

5.  Humifusa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Jlnceps.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

7.  Decayidra.     India.     Ann. 

\  886.  Chrysosplenium.     Cal.  4  seu  5-fid.  coloratus. 
Cor.  0.     Cfl/is.  birostris.  1-loc.  polysperma. 
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1.  Alternifolium.     Britain  and  Germany.     Per. 

2.  OfifiositifoUum.     Engl.  Holl.  Cunada.     Per. 
382.  RoYENA.     Cal.  urceolalus.      Cor.    1-pet.  limbo 

revoluto.     Ca/is.  1-loc.  4-valv. 

1.  Liicida.  5.  Hirsuta. 

2.  Villosa.  6.  Potyandra. 

3.  PaUena.  7.  AiigustifoUa. 

4.  (Uabra. 

*8.  Cuneata.     India  1     (Lamarck,  £«ci/c.) 
Sp.  1 — 7  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
883.  Hydrangea.     Cal.  superus  5-dent.     Cor.  5-pet. 

Ca/is.  2-loc.  2-rostris,  foramine   inter  cornua  de- 

hiscens. 

1.  .irboresceng.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

2.  Hortensis.     China  and  Japan.     Shrub. 

3.  Kadiata.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

4.  Qiurcifolia.     Florida.     Shrub. 

J  887.  Saxifraga.     Cal.  5-part.     Cor.  5-pet.    Ca/m. 
2-rostris  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Cotyledon,  ov  jiyramidalis.  Mts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Aizoon.     Mountains  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Mutata.   Mts.  of  Switz.  Carniola,  Italy.  Per. 

4.  Pennsylvanica,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Cana- 
da.    Peren. 

5.  Hieracifotia.     Mountains  of  Carpathia.  Peren. 

6.  .^ndrosacea.      Siberia,    Switzerland,    Austria, 
and  Carniola.     Peren. 

7.  Casta.     Mts.  of  Switzerl.  Austria,  Pyrenees. 

8.  Burseriana.     At  Rastadt.     Peren. 

9.  Sedoides.     Mountains  of  Carinthia.     Peren. 

10.  Tenella.     Mountains  of  Carinthia.     Peren. 

11.  Bryoidcs.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  the  Py- 
renees, and  Austria.     Peren. 

12.  Bronchiulis.     Siberia. 

13.  Stellaris.         Britain,    Spitzbergen,    Lapland, 
Switzerland,  and  Styria.     Peren. 

14.  Crassi/ulia.     Mouniains  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

15.  J^ivalis.     Biiiain,  Spitzbergen,  Lapland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Canada.     Peren. 

16.  Bellardi.    Humid  rocks  of  Piedmont.     Peren. 

17.  Davurka.  Mts.  of  Dauria  unaer  the  snow.  Per. 

18.  Sarmeniosa.     China  and  Japan.     Peren. 

19.  Punctata.     Siberia.     Peren. 

20.  Umbrosa.     England  and  Ireland.     Peren. 

21.  tHrsuta.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

22.  Cuncifolia.      Mountains  of  Styria  and  Mount 
St  Goihard.     Peren. 

23.  Geum.     Mountains  of  Europe.     Peren. 

24.  Opliositifolia.     Britain,  Spitzbergen,  Lapland, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

25.  Asfiera.     Mountains  of  Switzerland.     Peren. 

26.  Hirculus.       England,    Sweden,    Swilzi;rland, 
Lapland,  Sil)eria,  and  Gi-rmany.     Peren. 

27.  Aizoides.    Britain,  Lapland,  Styria,  and  Mount 
Baldo.     Peren. 

28.  Aulumnalis.     Prussia  and  Switzerland.     Per. 

29.  Rotund  if uiia.     Swi>zerian<l  and  Austria.    Per. 

30.  Granulata.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Per. 
3\.  Bulbifera.     Italy  and  Ndi-w^v-     P'-rtn. 

32.  Cernua.     Scotland  and  LipHnd.     Perm. 

33.  Rivularis.     Scotland  and  Lapland.     Ann. 

34.  Geranioides.     Pyrenees. 

35.  Ajugifolia.     Mts.  in  France. 

36.  Sibirica.     Siberia. 

37.  Rujiestris,  or  Petrxa  of  Persoon.     Mountains 
in  Carinthia.     .4n7i. 

38.  Trydactylites.  Engl,  and  other  pts.ofEur.  .^nn. 

39.  Peiraa,  or  adacendens  of  Persoon.     Lapland, 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


Norway,   Switzerland,   Salzburg,    Savoy,  and 
Carinthia.     Ann. 

40.  Adscendens,    or    ar/uatica    of    Persoon.       Py- 
renees, and  Germany.     Peren 

41.  Moschata.       England,     Carinthia,      Salzburg, 
Savoy,  and  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

42.  Muscoides.     Mountains  of  Carniola  and  Swit- 
zerland, also  in  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

43.  Cas/iitosa,  or  Groenlandica  of  Persoon.     Engl, 
and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  also  in  Greenland.    Per 

44.  Tricus/iidata.      Greenland.     Peren. 

45.  Cytnbalaria.     In  the  East. 

46.  Hederacea.     Candia.     Ann. 

47.  Orienialis.     In  the  East. 

48.  Cuneata.     Cold  mts.  of  Spain.     Peren. 

49.  Hyfmoides,  or    le/itojihylta.     Britain,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

•50.  Decifiiens,    or  fmlmata    of   Smith.       England 
and  Germany.     Peren.     (^Smilh.) 

*5l.  Recta.  »58.  Pentadactylit. 

*52.  Long-ifolia.  '59.  Ladaniflora. 

•53.   Caliciflora.  *60.   Palmata. 

*54.  Aretioides.  "61.   Ca/iitata. 

*55.  Lnteo/iur/iurca.  *62.  JVervoaa. 

"56.  Bi/!ora.  •eS.  Mucta. 

*57.  Retusa. 

*64.  Leucanthemifolia.  Mts.  of  Ca-")  Michaux, 
rolinaand  the  Pyrenees.  ^Ft.  Am.  1. 

•65.   Virginica.  North  America.       J  p.  268. 

•66.  Sfiathulata.     Top  of  Mt.  Atlas.     {Desfonl.) 

*67.  Pedemontana.  Mts.  of  Piedmont.  {Allioni.) 

*68.   Genurifera,  or  hy/moides.    Pyrenees  and  Dau- 
phiny.    {l.afieyr.) 

•69.   Cymosa.     Mouniains  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
(PI.  Hungar.) 

•70.  Magellanica.     Straits  of  Magellan.     {Herb,  of 
Jussieu.) 

Sp.  51 — 63  are  from  the  Pyrenees;  see  Lapeyrouse, 
Flor.  de   Pyrenees,  i   p.  32. 

888.  TiAHELLA.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  cal.  in- 
serta :  petalis  integris.  Ca/is.  1-loc.  2-valv.  val- 
vula  altera  majore. 

1.  Cordifolia.    America  and  North  of  Asia.  Per. 

2.  Trifoliata.    North  of  Asia.     Peren. 

•3.  Biternala.  North  America.      (Vent.  Malm.) 

889.  MiTELLA.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  cal.  inserta  : 
petalis  pinnatifidis.  Ca/it.  I-loc.  2-valv.  valvulis 
aequalibus. 

1.  Difl/tylla.     North  America.     Peren. 

2.  Cordifolia.    North  of  Asia  ?     Peren. 

3.  A'uda.     North  of  Asia.     Peren. 

•4.  Prostrata.     Near  Quebec.     {^Alichaux.) 
884.  CuNONiA.       Cor.    5-pet.     Cal.    5-phyll.       Cafm. 
2-loc.  acuminata,  polysperma.  Siyl.  flora  longiores. 
1.   Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
891.  GvpsopHiLA      Cal.  1-phyll.  campan.  angulatus. 
Pet.  5,  ovata,  sessilia.     Ca/1.9.  globosa,  1-loc. 

1.  Refiens.      Siberia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

2.  Pr5«fr(zra.  Mountains  of  Europe  ?     Peren. 

3.  Paniculala.     Siberia  and  Tartary.     Peren. 

4.  Vicosa.     In  the  East.     .4nn, 

5.  Ad.^cenu'na. 

6    Altissi.na.     Siberia.     Perm. 

7.  Arcnaria.     Sandy  parts  of  Hungary.     Per. 

8.  Strut hium.     Spain.      Peren. 

9.  Pastigiala.     Gothland,  Switz.  Germ.     Per. 
10.  Perfoliata.     Spain,  and  in  the  East.     Peren. 
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\\.  Muratk.    Germany,  Swegleii,  Switzerl.     Bien. 

12.  Kigida.     Montpellier.     Feren. 

13.  Saxifraga.     Austria,  Switzerl.  France.     Per. 
*14.   Com/iressa.     Fields  of  Barbary.     i^Desfont.) 

|892.  Saponakia.        Cal.    1-phyll.    nudus.       Pet.    5, 
unguiculata.     Ca/ts.  oblonga,  1-loc. 

1.  OfficinulU.  Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Vaccaria.       France,     Germany,    Switzerland, 
and  ill  tlie  Ei-st.     Ann. 

3.  Cretica.     Dry  parts  ol  Ctiiulia. 

4.  Porrigenn.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

5.  Illyrica.     Dulmaiia. 

6.  Ocymoides.       Switzerland,   Italy,    and    Mont- 
pellier.    Perev. 

7.  Ortntalis.     In  the  East,  and  Carniola.     Anri. 

8.  Lutta.    Switzerland,  Savoy,  Mt.  Cenis.    Shrub. 

9.  BcUidifolia.     Mountains  of  Italy.     Peren. 
:f893.  DiANTHUS.      Cal.   cylindricus,    I-phyll.:      basi 

squamis  4.     Pet.   5,    unguiculata.      Cafis.   cylindri- 
ca,  1-locularis. 

1.  Barbatus.     Carniola  and  Germany.     Pcrcn. 

2.  Carthunianorum.       Germany,     Italy,    Siberia, 
Switzerland,  and  Carniola.     Peren. 

3.  Alrorubcns.     Dry  places  of  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Ferrugineus.     Italy  and  Tauria.     Bun. 

5.  Armeria.     Engl,  and  otliv;r  parts  of  Eur.    Ann. 

6.  Jafionicus.     Japan.      Shrub. 

7.  Prolifrr.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

8.  Diminutus.  Germany  and  Switzerland.    Ann. 

9.  Caryofihijllus.     England  and  Italy.     Peren. 

10.  Sylvestris.     Switzerland,  Carniola,  and  Carin- 
thia.     Feren. 

11.  Pomeridianus.  Constantinople,  Palestine.  Per. 

12.  Deltoides.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per. 

13.  Albens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

14.  Crenatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

15.  Chinennis.     China.     Peren. 

16.  Mons/ieliaczis.  Montpellier  and  Verona.  Per. 

17.  Libanotus.     High  Mis.  of  Lebanon.     Peren. 

18.  Plumarius.     Europe  and  Canada.     Peren. 

19.  Crinitus.     In  the  East. 

20.  Sufierbus.     France,  Germ  Denmark.     Bien. 

21.  Attenuatus.     Coasts  south  of  France.     Peren. 

22.  Pungens.     Coasts  of  Spain.     Peren. 

23.  Virgineus.     Montpellier,  Austria,  and  Siberia. 
Peren. 

24.  Arenarius.     Europe.     Peren. 

25.  Re/iens.     Siberia.     Peren. 

26.  Cesius.     England  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

27.  Cesjiitosus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

28.  Scaber.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Alfiinus.  Styria,  Austria,  and  Siberia,     Peren. 

30.  Pumilus.     Arabia  Felix.     Peren. 

31.  Arboreus.     Candia  and  Greece.    Shrub. 

32.  Junifierinus,  or  Fruticosus.     Candia.     Shrub. 
'33.  S/iinostis.     Persia.     (Desfont,  Ann.  Mus.  l.  p. 

198.) 
■*34.  Procumbens.     In  the  East.    (Venten.  Fl.  All.) 
*35.  Furcatus.     Near  Tenda.     (Balbis.    Mem.  Ac. 

Taur.) 
*36.  Pur/iureus.     (Lamarck,  ///  t.  376.) 
*37.   Ochrolciicus.     In  the  East.     (^Persoon.") 
*38.  Glaucu.i      (A  variety  of  Deltoides.     Smith.) 
*39.   Tener.  Near  Tenda.   (Balbis.  Mem.  Ac.  Tour.) 
*40.  Serrulatus.     Sands  of  Tunis.     {Desfont.) 
*41.  Pulchellus.     (Persoo7i.) 


Order  III.    Trygynia. 

900.  Brunnichia.     Cal.  vcntricosus    5-fid.     Cor.   0. 
Ca/;«.  3-gona  1-loc.  1-spcrma. 

1.   Cirrhosa.     Bahama  Islands. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Octandriahy  Persoon. 
^897.  Arenaria.       Cal.    5-phyll.    patens.       Pet.    5, 
integra.      Ca/is.  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Pe/i/oides.  Eiigl  und  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 
H.  Fetrarjuetra.     Pyi  enees  anil  Montpellier.    Per. 

3.  Bi/lora.    South  ot  Europe.  Peren. 

4.  Lateriflora.     Siberia. 

5.  Trinervia.  Engl,  end  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ayin. 

6.  Ciliala.     Rhaetian  Alps.     Peren. 

7    Balearica.     Balearic  Isles.     Peren. 

8.  Multicaulis.       Switzerland,   Austria,  and   the 
Pyrenees.     Feren. 

9.  Sertiyllifolia.       England    and    other    parts    of 
Europe.     Ann. 

10.  Procumbens.     Tunis  and  Egypt.     Peren. 

11.  Polygonoides.    Switzerl.  and  Carinthia.  Ann. 

12.  Trijlora.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

13.  Montana.     South  of  France.     Peren. 

14.  Rubra.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

15.  Media.     France  and  England.     Ajiu. 

16.  Bavarica.     Bavaria,  Siberia,  and  Mt.  Baldo. 
Peren. 

17.  Gyliaophiloides.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
18     Cucubaloides.     Armenia.     Peren. 

19.  Dianthoides.     Armenia.     Feren. 

20.  Saxatilis.       Germany,    Switzerland,    France, 
and  Siberia.     Peren. 

21.  Cus/utosa.     Germany.     Peren. 

22.  Ver7ta.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Peren. 

23.  His/iida.     Mountains  at  Montpellier. 

24.  Verticillata.     Armenia.     Shrub. 
25    Juni/ieri7ia.     Armenia      Feren. 

26.  Tenuifolia.     England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

27.  Laricifolia.      Switzerland,  Geneva,  Montpel- 
lier, and  about  Paris.     Feren, 

28.  Recurva.      Switzerland,    Italy,    Austria,    and 
Moravia      Peren 

29.  Lanceolata,  or  Cherlerioides .     Piedm.     Peren. 

30.  Striata.     Austria  and  France.     Feren. 

31.  Filifolia.     Arabia.     Feren. 

32.  Fasciculata.     Montpellier,  Austria,  and  Car- 
niola.    Ann. 

33.  Auatriaca.     Austria  and  Mts.  of  Italy.     Per. 

34  Grandijlora.     South  of  France.     Peren. 

35  Linijiora.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
36.   Gerardi.     Austria  and  France.     Peren. 

*37.  Ruscifolia.  >    Poiret,  En- 

*38.  S/iathulata.   Wds.  of  Barbary.    \  eye.  yi.  2&Z. 

*39.  Cerastoides.     Pyrenees.     {Mirbel.) 

*40.  Villarsii.     Dauphiny.     {VUlars.) 

*41.  Calycina.     Barbary.     (Poiret.) 

*42.  Obtusa.     Alps.     {Allioni.) 

*43.  Glabra.     North  Carolina.  ?  ,,.  ,      r.,    ^ 

*44.  Stricta.    North  America.  $  ^'^^-  ^^-  ^^"'"^■ 

»45.  Scabra.     Alps.      1 

*46.  Echinata.     Alps.  V  Poiret,  EncyC. 

*47.  Sibirica.    Siberia.  J 

*48.  Cafiillacea.     Piedmont.     [Allior.) 

»49.  Patula.     Near  Knoxville.     (Mich.) 

*50.  Viscosa.     Near  Romainville.     {T/iuill.) 

*5l.  Heteromalla.     France.     {Thuill.) 

*52.  Canadensis.     At  river  St  Lawrence.     {Mich.) 
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•53.  Purfiurea.     In  Spain. 
*54.  Marina.     Ensjlsincl.     Jnn.     (^Smith.) 
:f896.    Stellaria.       Cal.    5-phyll.    patens.      Pet.   5, 
2-part.     Ca/is.  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  JVemorum.      Britain   and  other  parts   of    Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

2.  Dichotoma.     Mountains  of  Siberia.     Ann. 

3.  Radians.  Marshy  parts  of  Siberia. 

4.  Bulbosa.     Mountains    of    Carinthia.       Peren. 

5.  Hotostea.       England   and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

6.  Graminea.     England   and   other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

7.  Palustris,  or  Glauca  of  Smith.     Boggy   parts 
of  Europe.     Peren. 

8.  Crassifolia.    Meadows  of  Germany.     Ann. 

9.  Alsine.     Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy,  in  marshy   parts.     Ann. 

10.  Undutata.  Japan,  road  sides. 

11.  Cerastoides.     Scotland,  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
France.      Peren. 

12.  Muliicaulis.  Mountains  of  Carinthia.     Peren. 

13.  Humifusa.     Mountains  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Ann. 

14.  Biflora.     Mountains  of  Lapland.    Peren. 

15.  Groenlandica.     Greenland. 

16.  Arenaria.  Spain.    Atm. 

17.  Scajngera.     Peren.     Scotland,  Sec. 
*18.  Media.     See  Alsine  Media. 

*19.  Uliginosa,  or  Acjuaiica.  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Ann.    (S7ni!/t.) 

•20.    Latifolia.     Woods  of  Germany.      I^Petsoon!) 

•21.   Ciliata.     Peru.     {Herbar.  of  Jussieu.) 

*22.  Pubera.     Mts.   of  N.    Carolina.      {Michaux.) 
899.  Deutzia.     Cal.   campan.   5-fid.       Pet.  5,  obtu- 

sa  indivisa.      Fit.   3-fida.     Cafis.     3-aristata  3-loc. 

3-valv.  basi  dehiscens  polysperma. 
1.   Scabra.     Japan.     Shrub. 
^894.    CuetjBALUs.      Cal.    inflatus.      Pet.    5.      Un- 

guiculata,  absque  corona  ad  faucem.      Cajis.  3-loc. 

1.  Behen.     Northern    parts   of    Europe    in    dry 
meadows.     Peren. 

2.  Fabarius.     Sicily.     Peren. 

3.  Viscosus.      Sweden,  Italy,  England  ?    Mount 
Ararat,  and  Carniola.     Bien. 

4.  Stellatus.     Virginia  and  Canada.    Peren. 

5.  j£gyfiliacus.      Egypt. 

6.  Ilalicus.     Italy.     Bien. 

7.  Multiflortcs.     Hungary.     Bien. 

8.  Fruticulosus.     Mountains  of  Siberia.     Shrub. 

9.  Tataricus.     Tartary  and  Russia.     Peren. 

10.  Sibiricus.      Deserts    of   Tacorow ;    between 
Woronetz  and  Beilgrod.    Peren. 

11.  Catholicus.     Italy  and  Sicily.     Peren. 

12.  Mollissimus.      Sea    coasts    of    Italy.      Peren, 

13.  Otites.    Germany,  the  Vallais,  England,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  und  Siberia.     Peren. 

14.  Parvifiorus.     Hungary.     Peren. 

15.  Rejitxus.     Moiupellicr.     Peren. 

16.  Saxifragus.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

17.  Spergulifulius.     Armenia.     Peren. 

18.  Polygonoides.    Island  of  Naxo.     Peren. 

•19.  Baccifer.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren.  I^Smith.)  The  Silene  bacci- 
fera  of  Willd. 

•20.  Alfiinua.     Alps. 

*21.  Maritimua,    S.  of  France.    S  Jinc.n.  p.  220. 


?  Lamarck, 
5  Jinc.  ii,  p. 


Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  only  Sp.  I,  2, 
4,  17,  19,  20,  21,  29,  and  55,  of  Sile7ie.  He 
thinks  that  several  species  of  Silene  that  have 
an  inflated  calyx  should  be  transferred  to  Cu- 
cubalus  ;  and  he  has  referred  to  Silene  the  spe- 
cies of  Cucuhalus  that  are  not  distinguished  by 
an  inflated  calyx.  Synopsis,  p.  496. 
|895.  Silene.  Cal.  ventricosus.  Ptt.  s.  unguicula- 
ta,  coronata  ad  faucem.     Caps.  3-loc. 

1.  Anglica.  Britain  and  France.     Ann. 

2.  Lusitanica.     Portugal.     Ann. 

3.  Qtmujuevulnera.  England,  Spain,  Italy,  France: 
Siberia,  and  Carniola,     Ann. 

4.  Ciliata.  Candia. 

5.  Sericea.     Coasts  of  Piedmont.     Ann. 

6.  Nocturna.     Spain,  Montpellier,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Ann. 

7.  Gallica.     Switzerland  and  France.     Ann. 

8.  Cerastoides.     South  of  Europe.      Ann. 

9.  Mutabilis.     South  of  Europe.     Ann^ 

10.  Chlorantha.      Germany.     Peren. 

1 1 .  A'utans.      England  and   other  parts    of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

12.  Amoena.   Tartary.     Peren. 

13.  Paradoxa.     England  and  Italy.     Peren. 

14.  Fruticosa.     Sicily.     Shrub. 

15.  Bupleuroides.     Persia.     Ann. 

16.  Longijlora.     Hungary.     Peren. 

17.  Gigantea.     Africa.     Bien. 

18.  Crassifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 

19.  Viridiflora.     Portugal.      Bien. 

20.  Conaidea.     Spain.     Ann. 

21.  Conica.      England,  Germany,  Spain,  France, 
and  the  East.     Ann. 

22.  Betlidifolia.     Ann. 

23.  Dichotoma.     Hungary.     Ann.  Bien. 

24.  Vesfiertina.     Ann. 

25.  Behen,  or  Infiata.  England  and  Candia.  Ann. 

26.  Stricta.    Spain  and  France.     Ann. 

27.  Pendula.     Candia  and  Sicily.     Ann. 

28.  Baccifcra.       England,      Tartary,      Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.     Peren. 

29.  Maritima.       England,    Norway,    and     Goth- 
land.    Peren. 

30.  Procu?nbens.  Siberia.     Peren. 

31.  Koctijiora.    England,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 
Ann. 

32.  Ornata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 
S3.    Undulata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 

34.  Virginica.      Virginia.     Peren. 

35.  Aniirrhina.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Ann. 

36.  Sedoides.     Candia.     Ann. 

37.  Apetala.     Ann. 

38.  Rubella.     Portugal,   and   in  the   East.     Ann. 

39.  Inaperta.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

40.  Clandestina.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

41.  Portensis.     Portugal.      Ann. 

42.  Cretica      Candia.     Ann. 

43.  Muscipula.     Spain  and  France.     Ann. 

44.  Polyphylla.      Hungary,    Austria,  and   Bohe- 
mia. Peren. 

45.  Armcria        England,   France,    and    Switzer- 
land.    Ann. 

46.  Orchidea,    or  Atocion.     In     the  East.       Ann. 

47.  .Egyptiaca.     Egypt. 

48.  Cutesbei.  Carolina.     Peren. 

49.  Cordifolia.      Piedmont   and  at  Nice.     Peren. 
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fSce  liieber- 
•  stein,  Ta- 
iHcau,  &c. 


50.  C/tlorafutia.  Armenia.     Peren. 

51.  Jlfiestris.     Mountains  of  Austria.     Perm. 

52.  Rujiestris.    Sweden   and   Switzerland.     Bicn. 

53.  Saxi/mga.        France,    Italy,    and     Carniola. 
Pere7i. 

34.   yalksia.     In  the   Vallais.     Pircn. 

55.  Pumiiio.     Italy,  Moravia,  and  Carinthia.    J^ei-. 

56.  Maulis.     Britain,  Lapland,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Pyrenees.     Pcren. 

"57.   Ca.spica.     Between   Cuba    and") 

Sliamacliea.   Uliruh. 
'58.  Roijeni.    Beyond    the    CaspianC 

Sea.     Bitn.  > 

*59.  Imbricnta.      Near   Mascar."^ 

Ann.  j 

•eo.  HUfiida.      In    Mount    At-  i       See   Desfont. 

las.      .imi.  f-Flor.  Atlanl. 

*61.    Tridentata.      Algiers    and  |  349.  t.  98. 

Spain.    Ann.  \ 

•62.  Reticulata.     Algiers.  J 

*63.  Picta.     Near  Dux  in  France.     {Pcrsocn.) 
•64.   Rugona.     {Herbar.  of  Jussicu.) 
*65.  A'lcteensis.     Near  Nice.     {Allioni.) 
*66.  Laciniala.     South  America.      i^Cavanilles.) 
*6r.   Virginka.     Illinois.  "|       Mich.  Flor. 

*68.   Ptnnaijh'anica.    Tennsyl-  VAmcr.  i.  p.  278. 

vania.  J 

*69.  Bifiartita.     Sbiba.     Ann.  "^ 

•ro.  Ramoshsima.     Coasts  of  Bar-  I 

bary.     Peren.  \  See  Des- 

»71.  Arenaria.     Coasts  of  Bavbary.  |  font.  Flor. 

Shrub.  '>Atlant.  i. 


352. 
100. 


•72.  Arenariaidea.  Barbary.  p. 

•73.   Cinerea.     Fields  of  Algiers.         t. 

•74.  Patula.     Fields  of  Barbary. 

"75.  Pseudo-alocion.    Mount  Alias. ^ 

•76.   Camjianula.     Piedmont.      [yiUioni.') 

♦77.  Reflens.      Siberia,  near  Baikal. 

•78.  Exscafta.      Luplaml,   Aubtria,  Piedmont,  and 

Switzerland.     (Allioni.^ 
Under  tliis  genus  Persoon  includes  Sp.  3,  5 — 16, 

and  13  of  Cucubulus. 
^898.    Cherleria.     Cal.    5-phyll.       J^cct.  5,    bifida, 
peclaloidea.     .inr/i.  alternas,  steriles.     Cajis.  3-loc. 
3-valv.  3-sperma. 

1.  Hedoides.  Scotland,  Swiizerl.  Germany,  Per. 

901.  Garibella.      Cal.  5-phyll.  petaloideus.      A'ect. 
5,  bilabiata,  bifida.    Cafis.  3,  connexae,  polyspermac. 

1.  A''ig-cllasirum.     Provence.     .4nn. 
906.    EnvTHROXYLON.      Cal.  turbinatus.     Cor.  peta- 
iis  basi  squamula  nectarifera  emarginata.     Stam. 
basi  connexa.  Drufia  1-loc. 

1.  Areolatum.     Sandy  coasts  about 
Shrub. 

2.  Hyfieridfolmm.      Mauritius      and      Bourbon. 
Shrub. 

3.  Buxifolium.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 

4.  Fcrrugincum.   Madagascar.  Shrub. 

5.  Rvfum.  South  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Havanense.  Rocky  coasts  of  Havannah.     Shr. 
Coca.     Peru.      Shrub. 

Sideroxyloides.     Island  of   Bourbon.     Shrub. 
Sgttamatum.     Cayenne  and  Caribbees.   Shrub. 
Macrofihyllum.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 
Laurifoiium.  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

12.  Longifolium.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 
•13.  Monogynum,     India.     (Roxb.    Cor.) 

902.  Malpighia.     Cal.  5-phyll.  basi  extus  poris  bi- 


Carthagena. 


7. 
8. 

9. 

iO. 
11. 


nis  melliferis.  Pet.  5,  subrotunda,  unguiculata. 
Fil.  basi  cohaercntia.  Drujia  1-loc.  3-pyrena  nuci- 
bus  1-sperma. 

1.  Glabra.     Jamaica,   Brasil,  Surinam,  and  Cu- 
ragoa. 

2.  Bijlora.     Woods  of  America. 

3.  Punicifolia.      South   America. 

4.  Faginea.     Grenada. 

5.  Glandulosa.  Antilles  and  the  Caraccas. 
-    6.    Tuberculara.     Caraccas. 

7.  .^''itida.     Chalky  parts  of  Jamaica. 

8.  Armeniaca.     Peru,  province  of  Chancav. 

9.  Dubia.     Dominica. 

10.  Urens.  Warm  parts  of  America. 

11.  Angunii/olia.     South  America. 

12.  Cancscvns.     West  Indies. 

13.  Cras.'ii/olia.      Warm  parts  of  America. 

14.  Sfiicala.      Dominica. 

15.  Aliissima.    Woods  of  Guiana. 

16.  VerbascifoUa.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

17.  Lncida.  West  Indies. 

18.  Coriacea.     Mts.  in  the  south  of  Jamaica. 

19.  Aijuifolia.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

20.  Coccifcra.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

Sp.    1 — 20.  shrubby. 

•21.   iilauca.     Mexico.  i  „         ...         . 

♦22.    "•• Ai^.-;^^  tCavanilles,  Iconcs. 


!1.   Glaiica.     Mexico.  ")  . 

)2.   Himuta.    ISlcxico.  ^ 

13.   Glandulosa.    Mexico.   J 


ei-f.  v.p.  61. 


Persoon  ranks  Sp.  21 — 25  under  the  subgenus 
Galphimia.  Cal.  glandulis  nullis.  /';/.  libera, 
Stig.  simplicia.     Fruct.  3-loc.    (Cavanilles ) 

903.  Banistekia.  Cal.  5-part.  basi  extus  poris 
binis  melliferis.  Pet.  subrotunda,  unguiculata. 
Fil.  basi  cohaerentia.  Samara  3,  1-sperma;  apice 
simplicitcr  alatae. 

1.  Angulosa    Warm   parts  of  America.      Shrub. 

2.  Palniata.  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

3.  Sagittata.     St  Domingo.      Shrub. 

4.  Aiiriculata.    Brasil,  near  Rio   Janeiro.    Shnb. 

5.  Ciliata.     Brasil.    Shrub. 

6.  Fmarginata.     America. 

7.  Qua/!ara.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

8.  Sincii:ariensis.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

9.  Pur/iurca.     South  America.     Shrub. 

10.  Microjihylla.     Carolina  ?     Shrub. 

11.  Chrysofihylla.    Brasil  and  Caraccas.    Shrub. 

12.  Laurifolia.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

13.  Cxrulca.     Jamaica  and  Dominica.     Shrub. 

14.  JVitida.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

15.  Muricata.     Peru.     Shrub. 

16.  Leona.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub. 

17.  Sericea.     Brazil.    Shrub. 

18.  Fcrruginea.     Brazil  and  Rio  Janeiro.     Shrub. 

19.  Longifolia.    Caribbees  and  St  Lucia.     Shrub. 

20.  Dichotoma.    Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

21.  Ovata.     Dominica.     Shrub. 

22.  Fulgens      America.     Shrub. 

23.  Hetcro/ihylla.      Jamaica,    St    Domingo,    and 
Guadaloupe. 

24.  Brachiata.     America. 

•25.  MacTocarfia.     Martinique.      [Hcrbar.  of  Jus- 
sieu.) 

904.  Hirjea.  Cal.  5-phyll.  absque  poris  melliferis. 
Pet.  subrotunda,  unguiculata.  Fil.  basi  cohaeren- 
tia. Samara  3,  l-spermae  bialatse  seu  ala  circum- 
datae. 

1 .  Reclinata.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

2.  Odorata,    Guinea.     Shrub. 
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3.  Pinnata.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub. 
Persoon  seems  to  think,  that  this  genus   should  be 

joined  with  Triopteris. 
f05.  Triopteris.     Cal.    5-part.   basi   extus  poris   2 
melliforis.     Pec.  subrotunda  unguiculata      Pil.  ba- 
si cohaerentia.     Samare  3,  l-spermae  3  seu  4-alaiae. 

1.  Jamaicensis.     Hedges  of  Jamaica  and  Hispa- 
niola.     Shrub. 

2.  Indica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Ovala.     Dominica.     S/irub. 

4.  Nigida.     Hills  of  Hispaiiiola.     Shrub. 

5.  Acutifolia.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

6.  Acuminata.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

7.  Bu.xifotia.     Antilles.     Shrub. 

8.  Citrifolia.    Woody  mountains   Jamaica.     Shr. 
See  the  new  genus  Tetrapteris. 


Pentagynia. 

911.  CnesTis.     Ca/.  5-pai-t.     Pet.  5.     Ca/;s.  5,  bival- 
vis  l-spermse. 

1.  Glabra.     Mauritius  and  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

2.  Pohjphylla.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

3.  Corniculata.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub. 

4.  TrifoUa.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub. 

f912.  Cotyledon.  Ca/.  5-fid.     Csr.  1 -pet.     Squamx 
nectariferae  5,  at  basin  germinis.     Cafis.  5. 

1.   Orbiculata.  7.    Tcretifolia. 

2.  Paniculata.  8.   Cacatioides. 

3.  Fascicularis.  9.   Ecticiilata. 

4.  Cuneata.  10.   Pafdllaris. 

5.  S/iuria.  11.  Mamillaris. 

6.  Purfiurea. 

Sp.  1 — 11  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

12.  Hemisfiherica.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

13.  Triflora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  Coccinea.      Shrub. 

15.  Alalaco/ihyllum.     Mts.  of  Dauria.     Ann. 

16.  Snrata.     Candii  and  Siberia. 

17.  Umbilicus.     England,  Portugal,  Spain.    Peren. 

18.  Lutea.     England,   south   of  Europe,   and  the 
East.     Pcrcn. 

19.  Lanccolata.     Arabia. 

20.  Laciniata.     Egypt  and  India.     Shrub. 

21.  Altcrnans.     Arabia. 

22.  J^Tudicaulis.     Egypt.      Shrub. 

23.  Hi.<i/!anica.     Africa,  in  the    East,   and  Spain. 
Hien. 

24.  Viscosa.     Spain  near  Toledo.     Ann. 

•25.   Tuberculosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     (Z)ffc7z- 
dolle.) 
.    *25.  Ungulata.     Africa.     (Lamarck,  £ncyc.) 
|.  913.  Sedum.     Cal.  5-fid.     Cor.  5-pet.  squamae  nec- 
tariferae 5,  at  basin  germinis.     Ca/is.  5. 

1.  Vcrticillatum.    Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Ti-lrfihium.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Peren. 

3.  Anacam/iserox.     France.     Peren. 

4.  Divaricatu7n.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

5.  .iizoon.     Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Hxjbriduin.     Ural  Mts.  in  Tartary.     Peren. 

7.  Pofiulifoliuin.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

8.  Stcllatum.    Italy,    France,   and    Switzerland. 
Ann. 

9.  AUinefolium.     Piedmont.     Bien. 

\9.  Ccjiea.     Montpellierand  Geneva.     Ann. 
11.  Libanoticum.    Palestine.     Peren. 


12.  Dasyfihyllum.     England,  Switzerland,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

13.  Rcflexum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

14.  Virens.     Portugal.     Peren. 
Rufiestre.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 
Saxatile.     Norway,  Switzerland,  &c.     Ann. 
Quadrijidum.     Kocky  parts  of  Asia.     Peren. 
Hislmnicum.     Spain  and  Carinthia.     Peren. 
Lineare.     Japan. 
Caruleum.     Tunis. 
.4lbum.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Peren. 

22.  Acre.  Engl,  and  other  paits  of  Europe.  Peren. 

23.  Scxatigulare.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

24.  Anglicum.     Britain.     Peren. 

25.  Annuum.     North  of  Europe.     Ann. 

26.  Pubescens.     Near  Tunis. 

27.  VilloBum.  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Ann. 

.ilratum.     Switzerland  and  Italy.     Ann. 
.Vuduin.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
Tekfihioides.     North  America. 
Ternatum.     North  America. 
Pulchellum.     Near  Knoxville. 
HffitajiPtalum.      Coasts    of 
Encyc^ 

Altinsimum.     S.  of  Europe. 
Rubens.     Germany.     {^Persoon.') 

*36.  Aristatnm.     Dauphiny.     {Fillers.) 
*57.  Nirsutum.     Alps  of  Italy.  )  Allioni,/'c-- 

*38.   .\''icxense.     Near  Nice.     Ann.      3       dem. 
•39.  Atlanticum.     Mount  Atlas.     {Desfont.) 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


28. 

29. 
•30. 
*S1. 
•32. 
•33. 

*34. 
*35. 


:a.1        M 

i.  Flor 
e.  J    i.  p. 


Michaux, 
or.    Amer, 
277. 
Baibary.     (Poir. 

{Encyc.  Bot.^ 


*40.  Mo7iregatense. 
Bot.  p.  23.) 


Piedmont. 
North  Carolina. 


(Balbis,  Miscell. 


(Michaux.) 
Pet.   0-5.      Cafis. 


*41.  Pusillum. 

914.  Penthorum.      Cal.   5-fid. 
cuspidata,  5-loc. 

1.   Sedoides.     Virginia.     Peren. 

915.  Beugia.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Cafis.  1,  globo- 
sa,  5-torulosa,  5-loc.  5-valv.  :  valvulis  petaloideis. 
Sem.  pkirima. 

1.  Veriicillata.     East  Indies. 

2.  Glomrrata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

908.  JoNcquETiA,  or  Tapiria  of  Persoon.  Cal.  5- 
phyll.  Pet.  5.  Co/;*.  5-cocca,  1-loc.  5-valv.  5-sper- 
ma.     Sem.  arillata. 

1,   Paniculata.     Woody  parts  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 


Integra. 


^22.  Spergcla.       Cal.    5-phyll.      Pet.   5, 
Cafis.  ovata,  1-loc.  5-valv. 

1.  .4rvensis.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann. 

2.  Pentandra.     England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.     Ann. 

3.  .Vodosa     England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe- 
Peren. 

4.  Laricina.     Siberia.     Peren. 

5.  Faginoides.      England,    France,   Switzerland, 
Sil)eria,  and  Sweden.     Peren. 

6.  Subulata.    Engla\id,  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.     Ann. 

7.  Glabra.     Piedmont.     Peren. 

•8.   Geniculata.    Near  Montpellier.   Shrub.  {Thie^ 

baud.) 
•9.  Grandis.     Monte  Video.    {Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
•10.    Villosa.     Montevideo.     {Prso.n.) 
I  921.  Cerastium.     Ca/.  S-pliyll.    /"<?/•.  2-fida.    Cafig. 
1-loc.  apice  dehiscens. 

1.  Pcrfotialum.     Greece  and  Siberia      .'tnn, 

2.  Vulgatum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  AnH 
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3.  Anomalum.     Hungary.    Ann. 

4.  I'iscosum.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

5.  Semidecandrum.     England,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     An?i. 

6.  Pentandrum.     Spain. 

7.  Arvense.  Engl.   Denmark,  and  S.  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

8.  Lineare.     South  of  France.    Peren. 

9.  Dichotomum.     Growing  corns  of  Spain.    Ann. 

10.  Longifolium.     Armenia.     Ann. 

11.  Aljiinum.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

12.  Re/iens.     France,  Italy,  and  Carniola.     Peren. 

13.  Strictum.     Austria  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

14.  Suffruticosum.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

15.  Maximum.     Siberia.     Ann, 

16.  Aguaticum.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

17.  Dioicum.    Spain.     Peren. 

18.  Latifolimn.    England,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
Austria.     Peren. 

19.  Tomentosum.  Granada.     Peren. 

20.  Manticum.    Verona  and  Switzerland.    Ann. 
*21.  Sylvaticum.  Vallies  of  Hungary.     {PI.  Han- 
gar.) 

•22.  Diffusum.     Scotland?  "j 

*23.  Brachyfietalum.    Near    Mans.     ^Persoon,yo\. 
•24.   Sfiathulatum.     St  Domingo.       J  i.  p.  520. 
*25.   Ovale,  or  Vulgatum  of  Smith.     Europe. 
*26.  Lanatum.    Europe.    (La/ieyrotise.) 
t919.  Agrostemma.      Ca/.    1-phyll.    coriaceus.     Pet. 
5.  unguiculata.    Limbo  obtuso,  indiviso.     Cajis.  1- 
loc. 

1.  Githago.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 

2.  Coronaria,     Italy  and  Switzerland.     .S/fn. 

3.  Flos-jovis.     Switzerland  and    the   Palatinate. 
Peren. 

4.  Coeli  rosa.     Sicily  and  in  the  East.     Ann. 
•5.  A'icteensis.     Near  Nice. 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1  under  the  subgenus  Githago. 
Cal.  apice  5-phyll.     Cor.  nuda. 
:t920.  Lychnis.     Cc/.  1-phyll.  oblongus,  lae vis.     Pet. 
5,  unguiculata:   Z.im6o  subbifido.     Ca/ts.  5-\oc. 

1.  Chalcedonica.     Russia.     Peren. 

2.  Flos-cuculi.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Coronata.     China  and  Japan.     Peren. 

4.  Quadridentata.     Italy  and  Switzerland,     .^nw. 

5.  Viscaria.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Peren. 

6.  A/fiina.    Mountains  of  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren.  Bien. 

7.  Magellanica.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

8.  Sibirica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

9.  Lata.     Portugal.     Ann. 

10.  Dioica.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Peren. 

\l.  Ajietala.     Lapland  and  Siberia.     Peren. 
^918.  OxALis.      Cal.    5-phyll.      Pet.   unguibus   con- 
nexa.     Stam.  inequalia  ,5   breviora  exteriora  basi 
connata.     Cafis.  angulis  dehiscens.  5-gona. 

1.  Monoji/iytla.  13.  Fuscata. 

2.  Lefiida.  14.   Glandulosa. 

3.  Roslrata.  15.   Tricolor. 

4.  Asinina.  16.   Rubro-flava. 

5.  Lanceefolia.  17.  Flaccida. 

6.  Lefiorina.  18.  Eialtata. 

7.  Crisfia.  19.    Variabilis. 

8.  Fabefolia.  20.   Grandijlora. 

9.  Laburnifolia.  21.   Sul/ihurea. 

10.  Sanguinea.  22.  Pur/iurea. 

11.  Ambigua.  23.   Breviscafia. 

12.  Undulata.  24.  S/ieciosa. 


25.  Acciosella.     Siiady  groves  and  woods  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

26.  Magellanica.      Watery    parts    of    Terra    del 
Feugo.     Peren. 

27.  Alarginata.  35.  Macrogonya. 

28.  Pxilchella.  36.  /■o//njr. 

29.  Obtusa.  37.    Tcnella. 

30.  Lanata.  38.   Minuta. 

31.  Triincatida.  39.  Pusilla. 

32.  Strumosa.  40.   Comfiressa. 

33.  Punctata.  41.   Snicea. 

34.  Luteola. 

42.  Iilcgalorhiza.     Mountains  of  Peru.     Peren. 

43.  Tftrafihylta      Mexico.     Peren. 

44.  Violacea.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

45.  Cafirina.  58.  Aaran«. 

46.  Cernua,  59.   Convexula. 

47.  Dentata.  60.   Versicolor. 

48.  Livida.  61.  Elongata. 

49.  Ciliaris.  62.  Recliruita. 

50.  Arcuala.  63.  Polyphylla. 
5  1.  Linearis.  64.    Tenuifolia. 

52.  Cuneata.  65.  Macrostylis. 

53.  Cuneifolia.  66.  Hirta. 

54.  Glabra.  67.   Tubijlora. 

55.  Bifida.  68.   Secunda. 

56.  Filicaulis.  69.   Multiflora. 

57.  Longifiora.     Vir-  70.  Rubella. 
ginia.  71.  Rosacea. 

72.  Refiens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar, 
and  Ceylon. 

73.  Reptatrix.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

74.  Disticha.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

75.  Incarnata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

76.  Conorhiza.    Paraguay,  north  of  La  Plata.  Pf7-. 

77.  Crenata.     Peru.     .^w;?. 

78.  Lateriflora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

79.  Dillenii.     Carolina  and  Guadaloupe.     ./^?!7Z. 

80.  Stricta.    Virginia,  Jamaica,  and  Europe.    Per. 

81.  Corniculata.      England,    Spain,   Italy,  Sicily, 
Switzerland,  Carniola,  and  Japan,     ./^nn. 

82.  Plumieri.     South  America. 

83.  Pentantha.     Caraccas  in  America. 

84.  Rhombifolia.     Caraccas  in  America. 

85.  Rosea.     Wet  parts  of  Chili. 

86.  Barrclieri.    Guiana,  Brasil,  and  the  Caraccas^ 

87.  Bjirmannt  90.  Pectinata. 

88.  Tomentosa.  91.  Flabellifolia. 

89.  Lupinifolia.  92.  i^teva. 
93.   Sensitiva.     East  Indies. 

*94.  Humilis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*95.  Articulata.     South  America.?  £nf.  .So;,  iv. 

*96.  Virgosa.     Chili.  5    P-  687. 

•97.  Tuberosa.     Chili.     [Molina.) 

*98.  Ennea/ihylla.     Falkland  Isles.  1  „  ... 

»„„     r      •   •  o     .u    »         •  I  Cavaniues, 

*99.  Laciniala.     South  America,      i.  _     ' 

*100.  Malhbolba.     Soutli  America.  J    ^'  P'     ' 

•101.   Commersoni.    Monte  Video.     (Savigny,  £wc. 

Bor.) 

•102.  Qvinata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     {Enc.  Bot.) 

910.   Rabergia.     Ca/.  5-part.     Pet.  5.     Drufia  nuce 

1-sperma  putamine  bivalvi. 

1.  Frntetcens.     Woods  of  Guiana.     S/irub. 

909.  Spondias.      Ca/.    5-dent.     Cor.    5-pet.     Drupa 

nuclco  5-l')<-. . 

1.  Momhin.    West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Myrobalanus.    South  America.     Shrub. 
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3.  Mangi/era.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Duicis.     Society  Islands  and  Mauritius.  S/tr. 
907.    AvERRHOA.       Cat.    5-phyll.      Pet.   5,   superne 

patentia.     Stam.  annulo  nectarifero  inserta,  alterna 
breviora.     Pomum  5-gon.  5-loc. 

1.  BUimbi      India,     Shrub. 

2.  Carambola.     India. 

917  Gkielum.     Ca/.  5- fid.    Pet.  5.    i*";/.  persistentia. 
Perkarfi   5,  l-sperma 

I.    7'enuifolium      Ethiopia.      Percn. 
916.  Slriana       Cat.  5-phyll.     Pet.    5       Styli  inserti 
latcri  i.it'  nori  gcriniiium.     Sem.  5,  nuda. 

1,  Maritima      Sea   coast,   warm   parts    of  Ame- 
rica.    Shrub. 


Decagyma. 

923.  Neuuada.     Cal.  5-part.     Pel.  5.     Cafis.  infera, 
10-ioc.  !o-sperma,  aculeata. 

1.  Procumbens.     Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Numidia. 
Ann. 

924.  Phytolacca.     Cal.  0.     Pet.  5.  calycina.  Bacca 
supera,  10-ioc.  10-sp^rma. 

1.  Oc'.andra.     Mexico.     Peren. 

2.  Stricta.     America.     Peren. 

3.  Abyssinica,     Abyssinia.      Shrub. 

4.  Decandra.     Virginia   and   Switzerland.     Per. 

5.  Jcosa,idra.     East  Indies.     Perr-n. 

6.  Dioica.     South  America.     Shrub. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 

I.  Virgilia.  Cal.  5-dent.  gibbus.  Cor.  papiliona- 
cea.  .ite  nervillo  hreviores.  Legum.  comprcssum, 
aut  sul>teres,  polyspermum.     [Plor.  pinnata.) 

1.  Capensis.)  Given    by    Willdenow    under  Po- 

2.  Aurea.       ^       dalyria. 

3.  Secundiflora.     N    Spain.      (Cax'an.) 

II.  Daviesia.  Cal.  angulatus,  simplex  (s.  nudus,) 
5-fid.  Cor.  papilionacea.  Legum.  compressum, 
l-spermuni. 

1.  Ericoides.    Australasia.    (Ventenat.   Malinais.) 

2.  Juncea.     Pultenea  juncea  oi  Vf'xWA. 

III.  Afzelia.  Cal.  tubulosus,  limbo  4-fido,  deci- 
duo.  Pet.  4,  unguiculata  ;  summo  maximo.  Fil. 
2-suprema,  sterilia.  Legum.  multiloculare.  Sem. 
basi  arillala. 

1.  Africana.    Equinoctial  Africa.    (Smith,  Linn. 
Trans.  4.) 

IV.  Cathartocarpus.  Cal.  5-part.  deciduus.  Cor. 
regularis  5-pet.  Fil.  inferiora  arcuata.  Legum. 
longum,  teres,  lignosum,  pluriloculare  :  loculis  pul- 
pa  farctis. 

1.  Fistula.     India,  Egypt,  and  America. 

2.  Bacillus.      ") 

3.  Grandis.       l- Given  under  Cassia  by  Willd. 

4.  Javanicus.  J 

V.  Pomaria.  Cal.  turbinatus,  5-part.  caducus.  Pet. 
5,  subunguiculata :  supcriore  concavobreviore.  Fil. 
inferne  hirsuta.  Stig.  capitalum.  Legum.  l-loc. 
dispermum. 

1.   Glandulosa.     New  Spain.      Shrub.    (Crtp.) 

VI.  Zuccagnia.  Cal.  ptrsistens,  5-part.  Pet.  5, 
ovata  :  superiore  concavo.  Fil.  inferne  pilosa.  Stig. 
infundibulif.  Legum.  subovatum,  compressum,  1- 
loc.  1-spernium. 

1.  Punctata.    Mountains  of  Chili.   Shrub.  (Cav.') 

VII.  Hoffmanseggia.  Cal.  5-part.  pcrsistcns.  Pet. 
5,  unguiculata  patentia,  superiore  latiore,  basi  glan- 
dula.  Fil.  pilosa  glandulosa.  Stig.  clavatum.  Legum. 
lineare,  compressum,  polyspermum  (Pttioli  axillis 
glandulis  pedicfllatis.) 

1.  Fa'caria.  Ml«.  of  S.  America  ?  Cavan. 

2.  Trifcliata.     South  America.    5  -^f-  i^'-  P-  ^'*- 

VIII.  Detarium.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  0.  Fil.  alterna 
breviora.  Drufia  orbiculata,  mollis.  Mt.r  com- 
pressa,  1-spernia,  fibris  rtticulata. 

1.   Sinrgalen.<)e.     Senegal.      {Jussieu.) 

IX.  Larrea.      Cal.    5-fid.    deciduus.     Pet.    5,   un- 


guiculata.   Germ.  5-sulcatum.    Auces  5,  1 -sperms. 

1.  JVilida.     South  America.        ")  „ 

2.  Divaricata.  South  America,  l^.'^van.  Icones, 
3     Cuncifolia    South  America.    J  ^''  P"  ^^' 

X.  Eriostj  MON.  Cal.  5-part.  Ptt.  5,  sessilia.  Fil. 
plai.a  cUiata.  Anth.  peclicellatae  icrminales.  Styl. 
e  basi  germinis.  Cafis.  5,  nectario  toruloso  insiden- 
tes.     Sem.  arillala. 

1.  Australasia.     Australasia.     Shrub. 

2.  Caftense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
See  Smilh,  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  iv. 

XI.  Chowea.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5,  sessilia.  Fil. 
plana  subulata,  pilis  connexa.  Amh.  filam.  adnatae. 
Styl.  e  basi  germinis.  Cafis.  5,  coaliiae.  Sem.  a- 
riliata. 

1.   Saligna.    Australasia.    (Andrews,  Re/i.  t.  77.) 

XII.  Feronea.  Cal.  5-part.  planus.  Pet.  5,  oblon- 
ga.  Fil.  basi  dilatata,  villosa,  disco  hypogynio 
elevato  inserta.  Bacca  corticosa,  multiloc.  local, 
carne  spongiosa  obvolutis. 

1.  Fle/ihanlum.   Woods  of  India.  (Correa,  Zwn. 
Trans    iv.  p.  224.) 

XIII.  Trigonia.  Cal.  6-part.  Pet  5,  inaequalia : 
supremuin  basi  intus  foveolatum.  TWcf.  squamae 
2,  ad  basin  germinis.  Fil.  quaedam  sterilia.  Ca/is. 
leguminosa,  3-gona,  3-loc.  3-valv. 

1.  Villosa.     Cayenne. 

2.  Levis.     Guiana. 

Pcrsoon  and   Vahl  are  of  opinion  that  this  genus 
should  be  transferred  to  Mo.nadelphia. 

XIV.  Adenostemum,  or  Gomortega.  Cor.  6-pet. 
S^ffi.triplici  serie  gradatim  minora.  Gland.  2  ad 
basin  singuli  filamenti.  Stig.  2-3.  Drufia  l-loc. 
JVux  durissima,  2-3-loc.  nuclei  compressi. 

1    ATitidum.    Groves  of  Chili.    {Fl.  Per.  p.  108.) 

XV.  GoDoviA.  Cal.  5-fid.  coloratus.  A'ect.  cilia  in 
5-series.  Anth.  poris  geminis  dehiscentes.  Cafis. 
5-anguIaris.     Sem.  imbricata,  alata. 

1.   Ovata.     Peru.  iFlor.Peruv. 

^  2.   Sfiathulata.   Peru.    S/in/6.3  p.  101. 

XVI.  Guiera.  Cal.  oblongus,  gracilis,  4-dcnt.  Pet. 
5.  Stam.  exserta.  Cafis.  longa  angusta,  villosissima, 
l-loc.  subquinquespcrma. 

1.  Senegateiisis.     Senegal.     Shrub.     {Jussieu.) 

XVII.  Thistemma.  Cal.  5-fid.  prope  limbum  bifariam 
ciliatus.  Pet.  5,  uniruiculata.  Bacca  ovata,  com- 
pressa,  subaniiulata,  tecta,  5-loc. 

1.  Muuritianum.     Mauritius.     (Jussieu.') 

XVIII.  Micosia.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  Aect.  squa- 
ms  5.     Stam.  declinata.     Anth.  plicaiae,  calcarats. 
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>  of  Chinchao. ")  „,     „ 
ol   CluiichAO.  V      ._. 
of  Chinchao.  J  ^' 
ventricosus,  5-fid.     Pet. 


Ca/is.  5-lac.     Sem.  subscobiformia. 

1.  PulverutenCa.  Groves  of  Chinchao. ' 

2.  Triplinervis.    Groves 

3.  Kmarghiata.    Groves 

XIX.  AcisANTHERA.     Cat.   venuicosus,  5-fid. 
5,  Jnth.  sagittatse,  versatiles.     Cafis.  coronata,  2- 
loc.  polyspenna. 

1.   Qiiadrata.     {^R/iexia  Ac isantliera  oi  W'lM) 

XX.  Getonja.  Cal.  superus,  5-phyll.  persisiens. 
Fit.  alternatim  latiora,  5  in  calycis  ore.  Stm.  crus- 
tauim,  oblongum,  5-sti'iatuni,  cal.  coronatum. 

1.  Ftoribimcta.     Woods  of  Coromandel.     Shrub. 
{Roxb.) 

XXI.  Ceratostema.  Cat.  turhinauis  S-fid.  :  laciniis 
majusculis.  Cor.  coriacea,  tubo  lon^o,  Umbo  recto. 
A7il/i.  longx,  erectae,  bipart.  seu  bifurcaii.  Bacca 
globosa,  truncata,  coronata,  5-loc. 

1.  FeruTianuni.  Peru.   Shrub,  {.fussieu.) 

XXII.  Cuellara.  Cal.  5-part.  Pet.  5,  aequalia. 
Styl.  3-gonus.  Caps.  3-gona ;  3-loc.  Sem.  inibri- 
caia,  membranacca. 

1.  Revoluta.     " 

2.  Ferruginea. 

3.  Obova/a. 

XXIII.  Crateria.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  JVcct.  cra- 
teriforme  setis  10.  disiinclum  hiriis  coronatum,  et 
cui  stamina,  alterna  breviora,  inserta.  Stig.  3. 
Fruct  ?     {^Pericarp.  1-loc.  ?  cxbuccum  ?) 

1.  Fasckulala.     At  Chinchao.?  Fl.  Peruv.  p. 

2.  Capitata.     At  Chinchao.       ^  "^^• 

XXIV.  Chunchoa,  or  Gimbeknatia.  Cal.  5-fid. 
campan.  superus,  deciduus.  Cur.  0.  Drupa  1- 
sperma,  inequaliter  alata.      (See  Juss.  Gen.  PI.) 

1.  Obovata.     Groves  of  Peru.      \  ^^-    Peruv. 

2.  Oblonga.     Groves  of  Pozuzo.  5  P-  274. 

XXV.  Tanibuca.  Cal.  urceolatus,  5-fid.  basi  1- 
bracteatus.     Fvjict.  compressus  orbicularis  alatus  ? 

1.  Guiancnsis.     Guiana.     i^Herb.  of  Juss.) 


ice  a. 

Groves  of  Peru.  Shrub.  ^  p^    p^^ 
2.    Mts.  of  Peru.      Shrub.  K-      '.    „ 

Mts.  of  Peru.     Shrub.      J  P'  ^'^• 


Trigynia. 

XXVI.  Hortensia.  Flor.  difTormes  :  Flor.  solita- 
rii.  Cal.  5-dent.  minutus.  Cor.  5-pet.  Flor.  cy- 
mam  constituentiuni.  Cal.  5-phyllus,  maxinius,  co- 
loratus,  peiLdoideus,  persisiens.  Cor.  minuta,  sub- 
globosa:  petal.  4-5,  concavis  deciduis.  Fruct.  ^Stam. 
8,  10,  11.) 

1.   Specio.ia.     {^Hydrangea  hortensia  of  Willd.) 

XXVII.  Tetrapteris.  Cal.  5-part.  utrinque  biglan- 
dulosus.  Pet.  fimbriata,  unguiculata.  Fruct.  4- 
alaius,  alis  2-inferioribus  mitioribus. 

1.  ylcutifolia.     (Under  Triopteris  by  Willd.) 

2.  Mucronata.  Cayenne.   Shrub.  ~>  Cavan.    hiss. 

3.  Buxifolia.     Antilles.     Shrub.  J  ix.  p.  433. 

4.  Citrjfolia.     (Under  Triopteris  by  Willd.) 


Tetkagynia. 

XXVIII.  MicRopETALON,  or  Spergui,astrum  of 
Mich.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  (minutissima,)  Integra, 
aut  nulla.  Caps,  ovata,  cal.  longior.  4-valv.  (Ha- 
bitu  Stcllaiics.) 

1.  Lanuginosum.     South  of  North  America. 

2.  Lanceolaticm.     North  America. 

3.  Gramineum.     Pennsylvania. 
See  Mich.  Flor.  Amer.  i.  p.  275. 


Pentagynia. 

XXIX.  Poupartia.  Cal.  minimus,  5-fid.  Staiti.  disco 

crenato    inserta.       Styl.    approximati.      Pericarp- 

nuce  5-loc. 

I.  Borbonica. 


Bourbon.     {Jussieu.) 


REMARKS  ON  TIIE  CLASS  DECANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  this  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fall  under  other  classes. 


MONOGTNIA. 


Several  species  of  Geranium  and  Vaccinium.  Se- 
veral of  the  Asclepiadeae.  Conocarpus  racemosa. 
Mangifera  axillaris.  Some  species  of  Rhexia  and 
Osbeckia.  Gnidia  daphnefolia.  Some  species  of 
Cuphea.  Grislea  tomentosa.  Portulaca  pilosa,  ole- 
racea.  Sideroxylon  decandrum.  Amyris  decandra. 
Erithalis yrun'cosa.  Combretum  purpureum.,  altemi- 
folium,    decandrum.     Bocconia  frutescens.      Stellera 


chamejasme.   'LdMrns  Borbonia.    Whumum  scandens. 
Chlora  perfoliata,  var.  /3.     Litsea  Chinensis. 

Trigynia. 

Tamarix  germanica.     Polygonum  bUtorta. 

Tetragynia. 


Reseda  undata. 


Pentagynia. 


Adoxa  moscatellina.  Some  species  of  Geranium. 
Drosera  lusitanica.  Portulaca  oleracca  {^Styl.  1.  Stig. 
5.)  Rhodiola  rosea.  Coriaria  myrtifolia.  Phytolacca 
Abyssinica. 


CLASS  XL 

Order  I.     Monogynia. 


DODECANDRrA. 


927.  Bocconia.     Cal.  2-phyll.     Cor.  0.     Styl.  2-fid. 
Cap:  2-valv.  1-sperma. 


1 .  Frutescens.   Mexico,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  St  Do- 
mingo.    Shrub. 

2.  Cordata.     China?     Shrub. 
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4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

•9. 

»10. 

•11. 

•12. 


»15. 


'16. 


!t 

J 


See  Vente- 
nat.  Mal- 
mais.  p.  91. 


91. 


Equinoctial   Africa.     {Palis,  de 
Woods  of  Canhagena.      Shrub. 


»o.  Integrifolia.  Cold  parts  of  the  Peruvian  Andes 
near  Cascas.     Hhrub. 
J:  925.  ASARU.M.     Cal  3  scu  4-fid.  germini  insidens. 
Cor.  0.     Cafis.  coriacea,  coronata. 

1.  F.urotinum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Canadense.     Canada.     Pertn. 

3.  Virginicum.     Virginia,  Maryland,  Carol.    Per. 
*4.   Arifhlium.     Lower  Carolina.     {Mtchaux.) 

955.  Sterculia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  jVect.  cam- 
par^  5-dent.  staminiferum  columnae  germinis  adna- 
tum.  Germ,  pcdiccllatum.  Ca/is.  5,  1-loc.  interi- 
or! latere  dehiscentes  polyspermas. 

1.  Lanceolata.     China.     Shrub. 

2.  Balanghas.     India.    Shrub. 

3.  Criniia,    or    Ivira    of   Persoon.     Guiana   and 
West  Indies.     Shrub. 
Cordi/otia.     Senegal.     Shrub. 
Colorata.     Mts.  of  the  East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Urens.     Mts.  of  the  East  Indies.      Shrub. 
Platanifolia.     Japan  and  China.     A  very  high 
tree. 

Fetida.     India.     Shrub. 
Monosfierma.     India.     Shrub."^ 
J.ongifoita.    Java.  ( 

Graadiflora.    Mauritius. 
J^itida.     Africa. 

*13.  Rubiginosa.     Java. 
*14.  Macro/ihylla.     Java. 

jlcuminata. 

Jieauv.) 

Hclkteres. 

i^Scam.  14.) 
This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  under  Monadel- 

PHIA. 

931.  Rhizophora.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  4-part.  Sent. 
1,  longissimum,  basi  carnosum. 

1.  Conjugata.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Gymnorhiza.     Salt  banks  of  India.     Shrub. 

3.  Candcl.     Salt  banks  of  India.     Shrub. 

4.  Mangle.     Caribbecs  and  Malabar.     Shrub. 

5.  Cijlindrica.     Malabar.      Shrub. 

»6.  Mucronata.    Mauritius.   {Encyc.  Bot.  vi.  189.) 

938.  Garcinia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  inferus.  Pet.  4.  Bae. 
8-spernia,  coronata   Stig.  peltate. 

1.  Mangostana.     Java.     Shrub. 

2.  Celebica.     India.     Shrub. 

3.  Cambogia.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Cornea.     India.     Shrub. 

•5.  Morclla.     India.  ?  £ncyc.  Bot. 

•6?  Malabarica.    Malabar.    Shrub,  yii'i.  p.  70\. 
943.  CratjEVA.     Cor.  4-pet.     Cal.  4-fid.     Bac.   1-loc. 
polysperma. 

1.  Gynandra.     Dry  parts  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Tafiia.     East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Obovata.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

4.  Religiona.  E.  Indies,  and  the  Soc.  Isles.   Shr. 

3.  Marmetos.     India.     [Stam.  60.)     Shrub. 

•6.   Ca/ifiaroides.  Sierra  Leone.  {Jindreivs,  t.  176.) 
9S8.  Dodecas.     Cal.  5-fid.  coroUifcr  superus.  Pet.  5. 
Cafi.i.  1-Ioc.  4-valv.  polysperma  calyce  coronata. 
1.   Surinnmejisis.     Surinam.     Shrub. 
932.  Cren^a.     Cai'.  4-fidus  corollifer.    Pel,  i.   Ca/is. 
5-locularis  polysperma. 

1.  Maritima.    Guiana.     Peren. 

939.  Halesia.  Cal.  4-dent.  superus.  Cor.  4-fida. 
Nux  4-angul.  2-sperma. 

1.  Tetrafilera.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Difitera.     Carolina.     Shrub. 
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•5.  Parviflora.     Elorida.      {Michaux,  ii.   p.  40.) 
Michaux  refers  this  genus  to  Monadelphia  Poly- 
andria. 
933.   Apactis.     Cal.  0.     Pet.   4  crenata   inxqualla. 
Germ,  superum.     Fruct.  -  -  - 
1.  Japoniea.     Japan.     Shrub. 
926.    To.MEx,  or    Litsea,  Persoon.     Involucr.    4-5- 
phyll.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  5-pet.     A'ect.  squamae  5,  inter 
stamina  inferiora.     Bac.   1-spcrma. 

1.  Jafionica.     Japan. 

2.  Telranthera.     China.      Shrub. 

3.  Sebifera.  Woods  of  China  and  Cochinchina. 
Shrub. 

*4.  Monopetala.  Coromandel.   Stam.  8-10.   {Roxb. 

ii.  148.) 
•5.  Afietala.     FU.  10-16.      {Roxb.  248.) 
•6.   Trinervia.     China.     (^Jussieu.) 
•7.  Platyfihylla.     India.     {Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
*8.  Hexanthus.     Mts.  of  Cochinchina.    {Jussieu.) 
*9.  Cubeba.     Cochinchina.     (Persoon.) 
*I0.   Glabraria  (Glabraria  tersa  of  Willd.) 
The  flowers  are  sometimes  diascious. 
945.  Eurya.     Cal.  duplex,  exterior  2-phyll.   interioi- 
5-phyll.     Pet.  5.     Ca/ui.  5-loc.  polysperma. 
1.  Jafionica.  Mountains  of  Japan.      Shrub. 

944.  Triu.mfetta.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Caps. 
hispida,  in  4  dissiliens. 

1.  Lapjiula.  Jamaica,  Brasil,  and  Bermuda  Isles. 
Shrub. 

2.  Glandulosa.  Cal.  0.  Arabia  Felix  and  India. 
Shrub. 

3.  Bartramia.     India.     Ann. 

4.  Velutina.     Mauritius.     Ann. 

5.  Procunibe7is.     Society  Isles.     Ann. 

6.  Hirta.     St  Martha.      Shrub. 

7.  Semitriloba.    Warm  parts  of  America,   Shrub. 

8.  Grandijlora.     Montserrat.     Shrub. 

9.  Macro/ihylla.     South  America.     Shrub. 

10.  Rhombeefalia.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Annua.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

945.  Peganum.  Cor.  5-pet.  Cal.  5-phyll.  seu  0. 
Cafis.  5-ioc.  3-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Harmala.  Madrid,  Alexandria,  Cappadocia, 
Galatia,  Siberia.     Stam.  15.     I'eren. 

2.  Crithmifolium.     At  the   Caspian  Sea.    Peren. 

3.  Retusum.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

4.  Dauricum.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

954.  Kleinhofia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  J\'ect.  cam- 
pan.  5-dent.  staminiferum  columnae  germinis  adna- 
tum.  Germ,  pedicellatum.  Cafis.  S-angul.  5-loc. 
inflata,  loculis  1-spermis. 

1.  Hosfiita.     Java,  Amboyna,  and  the  Philippine 
Isles.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  by  Willdenow  under  Mona- 
delpiiia  Dodecandria. 
948.  NiTRARiA.     Cor.  5-pct.  petalis  apice  fornicatis. 
Cal.  5-fid.     Stam.  15.     Drufia  1-sperma. 

1.  Schoberi.  Siberia,  between  the  Irtin  and  the 
Ob,  at  the  river  Jenesey,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Shrub. 

2.  Tridentata.     Coasts  of  Tunis. 

•3.  Senegalensis.     Senegal.     (Lam.  ///.) 
941.  Aristotelia.     Cal.   5-phyll.     Pet.   5.     Styl.  3- 
fid.      Bac.  S-loc.      Scm.2. 

1.  Macqui.     Chili.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  under  the  order  Tbigynia  of 
this  class  by  Persoon. 
937.  Grangeria.      Cal.    5-fid.      Pet.  S.     Stam.   15. 
£e 
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Dru/ia    subtikiueii'a.       -\'ux    iriquetra    ossea    1- 
sperma. 

1.  Borbonica-     Bourbon.     Shrub. 
936.  Vatica.      Cal.   5-fid.      I'c:.    5.     Antb.   15,   ses- 
siles,  4-loc. 

1.   Chinensis.     China.     S/irub. 
947.  HuDSONiA.     Cor.  5-pct.     Cal.  3-phyll.  tubulosus. 
S!a)n.  15.     Cajis.  I-loc.  3-valv.  3-sperma. 
1.  Erkoides.     Virginia.     S/trub. 
942.  Canella.       Cal.  o-Iobus.      Pet.    5.     Anth.    16, 
adnalse,  A''ectario  urceolata.     Bac.  1-loc.   2  seu  4- 
sperma. 

1.  Alba.     Woods  of  the  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

949.  PoRTULACA.      Cor.    5-pet.      Cal.    2-fid.      Caji«. 
1-loc.  circumcissa. 

1.  Oleracca.      Europe,  India,   Ascension   Island, 
America,  {Stam.  8-15.)     Ann. 

2.  Pilosa.     South  America.     Ann. 

3.  Quadrlfida.     Egypt.     Ann. 

4.  Halimoidcs.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

5.  Meridiana.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

"6.  Axilliflora.    (Schrank,  Botan.  Zeitung.  No.  23, 
1803,  p.  354.) 
Scrank  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Meridiana  of 
Linn,  should  be  restored,  and  should  include  Sp. 
3  and  5.  Pcrsoon,  Syno/isis,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

950.  Talinum.      Cor.   5-pet.      Cal.  2-phyll.      Ca/is.   3- 
valv.  polysperma.     Sem.  arillata. 

1.  Triangutare.     Coasts  of  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Crassifolium.      Shrub. 

3.  Anacamfiseros.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
■%.  Patens.     America.     Shrub. 

3.  Cuneifolium.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

6.  Decumbens.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

7.  Frutkosum.     Coasts  of  America.     Shrub. 
'8.  Paniculalum.  Ann.        •13.  Album. 

*9.  Lingulatum.     Ann.       »14.  M'itidum.     Ann. 
*10.   Crenatum.  *15.   Ciliatum.     .4nn. 

*\\.  Polijandrum.  *16.    Umbeltatum.  Ann. 

♦12.  Monandrum. 

Species  8-16  from  Chili  and  Peru.     See  Fl.  Per.  p. 
114. 
^951.   Lythrum.     Cal.    12-dent.     Pet.  6,  calyci  in- 
serta.     Ca/is.  2-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Salicaria.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Virgatum.    Austria,  Siberia,  Tartary.     Peren. 
S.   Acuminatum.     Spain.     Peren. 

4.  Triflorum.     America.     Peren. 

5.  Verticillalum.     Virginia. 

6.  Peliolatum.     Virginia. 

7.  Racctnosum.     South   America.     Shrub. 

8.  Ciliatum.     Mountains  in  the  south  of  Jamaica. 
Shrub. 

9.  Pemjihis.       Coasts    of    Ceylon    and    Teautea. 
Shrub.     See  the  genus  Pemphis. 

10.  Difietalum.     America. 

11.  iJneare.     Virginia.      Shrub. 

12.  Parsonsia.     Hispaniola  and   Jamaica.     Peren. 

13.  Melanium.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

14.  Cordjfolium.     Woods  of  St.  Domingo.     Per. 

15.  Hussofiifolia.  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Fr.uicc.     Ann. 

16.  Thymifolia.     Italy,  south  of  France,  and  Ger- 
many.    Ann. 

*17.  h'ummulariefolia.     France.     (Persoon.) 
9S2.   CoPHEA.     Cat.    6-dent.    inaequalis.     Pet.   6   in- 
jequalia  calyci  inserta.     Ca/is.  1-loc. ;  conceptaculo 
3-quetro. 


1.   Fiscosissima.     Shady  parts  of  Brazil.     .d»n. 
•2.  Procumbens.     Mexico.     (Stam.    11.)     Anr. 
•3.   Virgata.     Mexico.     (Stam.   11.)     Ann. 
•4.   S/iicata.     Peru. 
See  Cavan.  Ic.  iv.  p.  55. 
*5.   Cordata.     Hills  of  Peru.  ? /■Vor.  Prt-. 
•6.   Ciliata.     Hills  of  Peru.  5      p.  119. 
*7.  j^quifietala.    Acapulco  and   Mexico.    (Cnv.) 
953.  GiNORiA.     Cal.  6-fid.  Pet.  6.   CaJis.  1-loc.  4-valv. 
colorata,  polysperma. 

1.  Americana.      Cuba,  at    the    banks   of   rivers. 
Shrub. 

934.  Blakea.  Cal.  inferus  6-phyll. :  superus  integer. 
Pet.  6.      Cafis.  6-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Trinervia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Trifllinervia.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

3.  Pul-uerulenta.     South  America.     Shrub. 

929.  Agathophyllum,  or  Evodia  of  Persoon.  Cal. 
minimus  truncatus.  Pet.  6  calyci  inserta.  Drufia 
subglobosa.  J^'ux  semi-5-loc.  1-sperma.  Micleu.? 
5-lobus. 

1.  Aromaticum.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

935.  Befaria,  or  Bejaria.  Cal.  7-fid.  Pet.  7,  Stam. 
14.     Bacca  7  loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Resinosa.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 

2.  Mstuans.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 

*3.  Oblonga.    Groves  of  Peru.     (^-7.  Per.  p.  123.) 
*4.  Racemosa.     North  America.     (Michaux.) 

930.  Bassia.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  8-fid.  tubo-inilato, 
Stam.  16.      Dru/ia  5-sperma. 

1.  Longifolia.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

2.  LatiJ'olia.     Mts.  of  East  Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  Obovata.     Island  of  Tanna.     Shrub. 

940.  Decumaria.  Cal.  10-phyll.  superus.  Pet.  10 
Ca/is.  8-seu  9-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Barbara.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Sarmentosa .     Bogs  of  Carolina.     Shrub. 


Order  II.     Digvnia. 

956.  Heliocarpus.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Pet.  4.  Styli 
simplices.  Ca/is.  2-loc.  compressa,  utrinque  longi- 
tudinaliter  radiata. 

1.  A?nericanus.     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

\  957.  Agrimonia.  Cal.  5-dentatus  altero  obvallatus. 
Pet.  5.     Sem.  2,  in  fundo  calycis. 

1.  Eufiatoria.     England  and  meadows  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

2.  Odorata.     Italy.     Peren. 

3.  Refieris.     Armenia.     Peren. 

4.  Parvi/lora.     North  America.     .4nn. 

5.  Agrimonoides.     Italy,  and  groves  of  Carniola. 
Peren. 

Stamina  often  scarcely  beyond  eight. 


Order  III.     Trigynia. 

\  958.  Reseda.     Cal.    1-phyll.  part.     Pet.  laciniata. 
Ca/!s.  ore  dehiscens,  1-loc. 

1.  Luteola.   England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Ann. 

2.  Canescens.     Salamanca.     Peren. 

3.  Glauca.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

4.  Di/tetala.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 

5.  Purfiurascens.  Hills  of  Montpellier  and  Sala- 
iQanca. 
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6.  Sesanwicies.     Montpellier.  57. 

7.  Fruliculosa.     Spain.     Stam.  11.     Peren.  58. 

8.  ^Iba.     Montpellier  and  Spain.     Ann.  59. 

9.  Undata.  Spain.  Peren.  60. 
10.  Lulea.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ami.  61. 
U.  Phyteuma.     France,  Italy,  Austria,   Switzer-  62. 

land,  and  in  the  East.     Ann.  63. 

12.  Mediterranea.     Palestine.     Ann.  64. 

1 3.  Odorata.     Egypt.     Bien.  65. 
*14.   Stricta.     Spain.     {Thibaut.)  65. 

960.  ViSNEA.     Cal.  5-phyll.  inlerus.   Cor.  5-pet.    Stig.  67. 

3.     A'ux  2  seu  3-loc.  seminifera.  68. 

1.  Mocaiiera.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub.  69. 
\  959.  Euphorbia.     Cor.  4  seu  5  pet.  calyci  insidens.  70. 

Cat.  1  phyll.  ventricosus.      Cafis.  3-cocca, 

1    Antiquorum.     India.  71. 

2.  Canaricnsis      Canary  Islands.  72. 

3.  Virosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  73. 

4.  Hefitagona.     Ethiopia.  74. 

5.  Mammellarna.     Ethiopia.  75. 

6.  Cereiformis.     Ethiopia.  76. 

7.  Officinarum.     Do.  and  warm  parts  of  Africa. 

8.  Triaculeata.     At  Musa  in  Arabia  Felix.  77. 

9.  Kereifolia.     India.  78. 

10.  Hystrix,  or  Loricata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  79. 

11.  Tribuloides.     Canary  Islands.  81. 

12.  Stellata.                           16.    Tuberculata.  82. 

13.  Cucumerina.                    17.  Anacantlia.  83. 

14.  Meloformis.                       18.   Clava.  84. 

15.  Ca/iut  medusa.                19.  Bufileurifolia.  85. 
Sp.  15  from  Ethiopia,  Sp.  12 — 19  from  the  Cape- 

20.  Lofihogona.     Madagascar.  86. 

21.  Mauritanica.     Coasts  of  Africa.  87. 

22.  Piscaloria.     Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands.  88. 

23.  Balsamifera.     Canary  Islands.  89. 

24.  Tirucalli.    India.  25.  LaurifoUa.  Peru. 

26.  Pyrifolia.     Mauritius.  90. 

27.  Tithymaloides .                  29.   Cyathophora.  91. 

28.  Hetero/ihylla..                   30.  J^udiflora.  92. 

Sp.  27 — 29  from  America.  93. 

31.  Cotinifolia.     Cura^oa. 

32.  Mellifera.     Madeira.  94. 

33.  Glabrata.     Jamaica,  and  the  Caribbee  Islands.  95. 

34.  Linarifolia.  96. 

35.  Linifolia.     Island  of  Dominica. 

36.  Cuneata.     Arabia  Felix.  97. 

37.  Ocymoidea.     Campechy.  98. 

38.  JLevigata.     East  Indies.  99. 

39.  Origanoides.     Ascension  Island.     Peren.  100. 

40.  Atoto.     Society  Islands.     Peren. 

41.  Hyfiericifolia.     West  Indies.     Ann.  101. 

42.  Proscrara.     West  Indies.     Ann. 

43.  Rosea.     Sandy  parts  of  East  Indies.     Ann.  102. 

44.  Maculata.     North  .America.     Ann.  103. 

45.  Scordifolia.     Afric?,  Senegal.     Ann.  104. 

46.  PicCa.     Island  of  Venezula.     Peren.  105. 

47.  Hirra.     India.     Ann.  106. 

48.  Pitulifera.     India.     Ann.  107. 

49.  Brasilicnsis.     Brasil.  108. 

50.  Hyssofiifulia.     America.  109. 

51.  Thymifotia.  India.     .'Inn.  110. 

52.  Parvijiora.     India.     Ann.  111. 

53.  Canescens.     Spain.     Ann. 

54.  Chamesyce.     South  ot  Europe,  Siberia,  Meso-  112. 
potamia,  and  West  Indies.     Ann. 

55.  Granulata.     .\rabia  Felix.  113. 

56.  Pefilis.     England,  Narboiine.  Spain,  and  Car- 

niola.     Ann.  114. 


Polygonifolia.    Canada  and  Virguiia.     Ann. 

Linearis.     Island  of  St  Cruz. 

Graminea.     Carthagena. 

I/tecacuan/its.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

Ponutacoides.     Philadelphia.     Peren. 

Adianloidea.     Peru. 

Myrtifolia.     Cold  Mts.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Imbrieata.     Portugal.     Shrub. 

Kllifitica.     Peru.     Ann. 

Rubra.  Hills  of  Spain,  and  S.  of  France.  Ann 

HeuniariafoUa.     Candia.     Ann. 

Pe/ilus.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

Falcata.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

Exigua.     England,   France,    Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  Alsace.     Ann. 

Obliterata.     Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola. 

S/ial/iu/ala.     At  Monte  Video  Brasil. 

Micrantha,     North  of  Perthshire.     Ann. 

Dracunculoides.     Mauritius.     Ann. 

Tuberosa.     Egypt  and  Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

Lathyris.     France,    Italy,    Switzerland,    Ger 
many,  and  Carniola.     Bicn. 

Terracina.     Spain.     Ann. 

Diffusa.     Fields  of  Austria.     Ann. 

Afiios.  Candia.  Per.       80.  Leta.     Shrub. 

Genistoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

S/iinosa.     Candia  and  Provence.     Shrub. 

Epithymoides.     Italy  and  Austria.     Peren. 

Villosa.     Wet  meadows  of  Hungary.     Per. 

Dulcis.     Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy.     Peren 

Ambigua.     Hungary. 

Carniolica.     Woody  Alps  of  Carniola.     Per. 

Angulata.     Austria.     Peren. 

Pithyusa.     Spain,  Italy,  Carniola,  and   Mar- 
seilles.    Peren. 

Portlandica.     S.  of  Engl,  in  Devonshire.    Shr. 

Saxalilis.     Stony  parts  of  Austria.     Peren. 

Paralias.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per. 

Juncea.     Island  of  Porto   Santo   near  Madei- 
ra.    Peren. 

Alepjxica.     Candia  and  Aleppo.     Peren. 

Pinea. 

Segetalis.     Barbary,  Russia,  England,  France, 
and  Girmany.     Ann. 

Provincialis.     Hills  of  Provence.     Atm. 

Helioico/iia.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  .'inn. 

Pubescens.     Tunis.     Ann. 

Serraia.      Narbonne,    Spain,    Italy,    and    the 
East.     Bien. 

Verrucosa.   France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
East.     Shrub. 

Glauca.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

Punicea.     Mts.  in  the  interior  of  Jamaica. 

Corol/ata.     Virginia  and   Canada.     Peren. 

Coral/ioides.    Sicily,  Barbary,  the  East.    Per, 

Pilosa.     Siberia.     Peren. 

Orientali-i.     In  the  East. 

Squamosa.     Cappadocia. 

Ptatyfihyllos.    England,  France,  Germ.    Ann. 

Literata.     Ann. 

Esula.    Scotland  at  Abercorn,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  Switzer.  and  Carniola.     Per. 

Gerardiana.       France,    Hanover,     Mansfeldt, 
Bohemia,  .\ustria.     Peren. 

Cyparissias.      England,    Germany,    Bohemia, 
Switzerland,  and  south  of  France.     Peren. 

jVicatJisis,   or  Amygdaloides.     Nice,    Pampe*- 
E  e  2 
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luna,  and  warm  pails  of  Austria.     Pcrcii. 

115.  Myrtsinitis.     Calabria  and  MoiupelUcr.     Per. 

116.  PalustrU.     Swedtn,  Germ.  Holland.     Pcren. 

117.  Pallida.     Dry  woods  oi' Hungary.     Penn. 

118.  Emarginata.     Italy.     Pcren. 

119.  Hiberna.     Ireland,  England,  Austria,  Pyrenees, 
and  Siberia.     Percn. 

120.  Salicifolia.     Woods  of  Hungary.     Pcreti. 

121.  Dcndroides.     Italy,  Candia,  and  the  Hieres  Isl- 
ands.    Shrub. 

12^.  Aimjgdaloides.     Engl.  France  and  Germ.     Per. 

123.  Sylvalica.     South  ol  Europe.     Shrub. 

124,  Characias.     England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy- 
Shrub. 

*125.   Uncinata.     Arabia  Felix.   Shr.  (Vahl.  &/m6.) 
•126.   Firgata.     Coasts  of  Africa.     (Lamarck,  J&Vjriyc. 

ii.  418.) 
*127.   Geniciiiata.     Cuba.     (Ortega,  Dec.  18.) 
•r28.   Glaucofihylla.     Senegal.     (^Persoo?i.) 
*129.  Microfihylla.     East  Indies.     (Lam.  Kncyc.) 
''XjO.Jdoliana.     Bourbon.     (Lamarck,  Encyc.) 
*131.   O/i/ithalmica.     Rio  Janeiro,     (//eri.  of  Juss.) 
*132.   Satureioides.     India.     (Lamarck,  Encyc.) 
*133.   Graminifolia.     Florida,  Georgia.  Jinn.     [Mich.) 
*134.   Tomentosa.     Senegal,     (//cri.  of  Lamarck.) 
*135.   Canaliculata.      Near    Carthagena.     .4nn.     (La- 
marck, Encyc.) 
*]36.  Dcniata.     Near  Knoxville.        "J    Mich.  i^"/. 
*137.  Mercurialis.     Near  Knoxville.   >  Am.  i. 
*138.  Pubencisnima.     Carolina.  J    211. 

•139.  Serjiylli/olia.     Warm  parts  of  America.  (Herb. 

of  Thibaut.) 
*U0.  A-vcnia.     (Thibaut.) 

*141.  Retusa.    Spain  and  Montpell.     Ann.    (Cavan.) 
*142    Ee/ito/ihylla.     Dauphiny.     [Lamarck.) 
»143.    Valentina.     Valentia.     (Ortega.) 
•144.  Isalis.     Spain.  "J  See  Lam. 

*145.  Ericoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  VEncyc.  ii. 
»146.   Cori/olia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.   J  p.  430. 
*147.  Pur/iurata.     Near  Paris.     (Thuil.) 
*148.  Biumbellata.     Barbary  and  Monlpel.     (Poiret.) 
•149.  Divcrsifolia.     Barbary  near  Tozzer.  >  Desf.  .^r/, 
*150.  Paniculata.     Barbary.  5  '•  P-  285. 

*1S1.   Cornuta.     Egypt.      (Persoon^ 
*152.    Valeriante.     Island  of  Chio.  >  Lamarck, 
*153.  Denticulata.     Natolia.  5  Encyc.  ii.  455. 

*154.  Atlantica.     Mountains  of  Atlas.     (Desfont.) 
*155.  Lucida.     Hungary.     (PI.  Hungar.) 
Species  1 — 38  shrubby. 
Persoon  seems  to  think  that  this  genus  might  be  re- 
ferred to  MONOECIA. 


Order  IV.    Tetragtnia. 

962.  ApONOGETON.  Amentum  e  squamis  compositum. 
Cal.  0.     Cor.  0.     Cafis.  4,  3-sperm3e. 


1.  Monostuchyon.  Marshes  of  the  E.  Indies. /'fr. 

2.  Crin/ium.     Low  parts  of  Ce)loii. 

3.  Vistachyjn.     Cape  of  Goou  Hope.      Peren. 

4.  Angustifuliuin.     Cape  ot  Goua  Hope.     Peren. 
961.  Calligonum.      Cal.  5-part.      Cur.  u.     Eil.  circi- 

ter  16,  basi  subcoalita.  Germ,  superum  tetrae- 
drum.  Styli  4.  A'ux  crusta  polyplera  seu  poty- 
chaeta  1-loc. 

1.  Polygonoides.     Mount  Arrarat.     Shrub. 

2.  Cotnosum.     Egypt  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

3.  Pallasia.    Desert  between  the  Wolga  and  the 
Ryhenus,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.     Shrub. 


Order  V.     Pentagynia. 


963.  Glinus. 
sells  bifidis. 
sperma. 

1.  Erjtoidex. 


Cal.    3-phyll.        Ccr.    0.       JVectaria 
Cafis.  5-angul.  5-loc.  5-valvis,   poly- 


Spain  and  Asia.     Ann. 

2.  Setijiorus.     Wet  woods  of  Arabia  Felix. 

3.  Dictamnoidcs.     India.     Shrub. 

964.  Blackwellia.      Cat.   5-fid.   semisuperus. 
15-pel.     Co/!.5.  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Integrifolia.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

2.  Paniculata.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

3.  Axillaria.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 


Shr. 


Cor. 


DODECAGYNIA. 


t  965.  Sempervivum. 
12,  polyspermae. 


Cal.  12.part.     Pet.  12.    Cafu. 


Portugal,  Carniola,  Corcyra,  and 
Shrub. 
Canary  Islands.     (Stam.  18.  Pist. 


1.  Arboreum 
Zacynthe. 

2.  Canarienae 
9.)      Shrub. 

3.  Glutinosum.    Madeira.  (Stam.  16.  or  18.  Pist. 
8  or  9.)     Shrub. 

4.  Glandulo.ium.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

i.   Tectorum.     On  walls  and  on  roofs  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

6.  Glohiferum.     Russia,  Austria, 
(Stam.  6.     Pist.  6.)      Pcren. 

7.  Villosum.      Madeira.      (Stam.  12 — 16. 
8.)      Ann. 

8.  Tortuosum. 
8.)     Shrub. 

9.  Stellatum. 

10.  Arachnoideum. 
nees.     Peren. 

11.  Hirtum.  Switzerl.  (Stam.  12.  Pist.  6.)  Peren. 

12.  Montanum.     Switzerland  and  Silesia.     Per. 

13.  Sediforme.     South  of  Europe.      Peren. 

14.  Monanthos.     Canary  Islands.     Peren. 


and  Germany. 

Madeira.      (Stam.  12 — 16.      Pist. 

Canary  Islands.  (Stam.  16.  Pist. 

Mount  Baldo  in  Tunis.     Ann. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Pyre- 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.    Monogynia. 


I.  Bruguiera.  Cal.  lacin.  lineares,  10-12-fid.  Pet. 
10-12,  conduplicata,  apice  bifida.  Stam.  20-22,  per 
paria  petal,  inserta.  Cafis.  1-loc.  1 -sperma,  a  cal. 
orta.  Sem.  basi  perispermio  carnoso  cinctum,  an- 
gulatum  clavatum. 


1.    Gymnorhiza.        (RAizo/ihora     gymnorhiza    of 

Willd.) 

II.  Valdesia.    Cal.  duplex:  fructus  4-phyIlus;  floris 

6-partitus.     Cor.    6-pet.     J^ect.  tubulosum,  6-dent. 

dentibus  bifidis.     Anth.  S-i^oiiae,  assurgentes.  Bac- 

ca  coronata,  6-loc.     Sem.  numerosa,  ossea. 

I.  Refiens.  Groves  of  Peru.  Flor.  Peruv.^.  121. 
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2.  Ovata.    Groves  of  Peru.  IHor.  Peruv.  p.  121. 

ill.  AxiNEA.       Cal.   inferus,   cyathiformis.      Pet.   6, 

niargini  iiiteriori  cal.  insidcntia.   Stam.  alterna  bie- 

viora.      ylntli.  calcaralse,  perforaiae.     Cafis.    6-loc. 

6-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Lanceolata.  Woods  of  Peru.      Shr.}  PL  Per. 

2.  Pur/mrea.  High  groves  of  Peru.  S^.  5  '22. 

IV.  PoDORiA.  Cal.  4-pliyll.  foliol.  ovata.  StyL  te- 
res, brevis  persistens.  Fruct.  pedicellatus  tomen- 
tosus,  1-spermus. 

1.  Senegalensis.       Senegal.       Shrub.     (^Persoon.) 

V.  Baitaria.  Cal.  4-phyll.  laciniis  2  loiigioribus, 
diblantibui.  Cor.  tubulosa,  5-fida.  Siig'.  3-fid. 
Ca/is.  3-quetra  3-loc.  polysperma.  Rece/it.  valvu- 
larum  parietibus  adnata. 

1.  AcauUs.    Stony  parts  in  Peru.  {Fl.  Per.  116) 

VI.  Pemphis.  Cal.  turbinatus  sulcatus,  12-dent. 
Pet.  6.     Calls,  subglobosa,  1-loc.  circumscissa. 

1.  Acidula.     [Lyt/irum  fiemfihis  of  WiWd.) 

VII.  Tricuspis.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5,  tricuspidata. 
TVfcf.  annulare,  10-goiium.  Stam.  15  inter  nectar, 
et  germ.  Anth.  biperforatse  Cafis.  3-loc.  3-valv. 
valvulis  scptiferis.     Sem.  pauca. 

I.   Defiendens.  Groves  of  Chili      (/*/.  Per.  112.) 

VIII.  EvANDRA.  S/iicuU  subuniflorae  ;  sguamis  un- 
dique  iinbricatis,  plurimis  vacuis.  Sete  squamuls- 
ve  hypogynae  nullae.  Stam.  12!  (vel  plura.)    M'ux. 


cylindracca,  Crustacea ;  nucieo  laevi. 
Prodr.  p.  239.) 

1.  Aristata.     New  Holland. 

2.  Pauciflora.     New  Holland. 


Pentagtnia. 


(R.  Brown, 


IX.  Brunellia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  A'ect.  glan- 
dulae  tot,  quot  stamina.  Cafm.  5,  stellatim  positac, 
2-spermaE,  1-valv.  longitudinaliterdchiscentes.  Sem. 
pedicellata,  arillata.     [Stam.  10-14.) 

1.  Inermis.  Groves  of  Peru.  5  See  Fl.  Per. 

2  Aculeata.  Groves  of  Peru         5  P-   '^7. 

3  Comocladifotia.  Peruvian  Andes  near  Popayan. 

4.  Tomentosa.  Cold  parts  near  Almaguer. 

5.  Ovalifolia.     Mount    Saragaru  near  Loxa. 
6    Acutangula.  New  Granada. 

For  Sp.  3 — 6,  see  Humboldt,  Plant.    Equinoct. 


POLYGTKIA. 

X.  Gastonia.        Cal.    integer.       Pet.    5-6.        Stam. 
10-12;  ad    singulum   petalum  binata.     Styli    10-12 
minimi,  basi  juncti.     Cafis.    10-12-loc.     (Juasieu.') 
1.  S/iongiosa.     Bourbon.  Shrub. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DODECANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  this  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fall  under  other  classes. 


MONOGYNIA. 

Melastoma,  calyfitrata,  croata,  fiatens.  Cleome 
viscQsa,  dodecandra.  Chlora  dodecandra.  Swartzia 
dodecandra.      Corchorus    olilorius,    3-locularis.      Ri- 


vma   octandra   seu   dodecandra. 
serrulate.     Passerina  cafiitata. 


Samyda  fiubescens, 


Tetragynia. 
Tormentilla  erecta.     Aponogeton  distachyum. 

Pentagynia. 
Helicteres  afietala. 

DoDECAGYNIA. 

Alisma  cordifolia. 


CLASS  XIL     ICOSANDRLl. 


MONOGYNIA. 

966.  Cactus.     Cat.    1-phyllus,  superus,   imbricatus. 

Cor.  mukiplex.     Bacca  1-Ioc.  polysperma. 
[^       1.  MammiUaris.      W.irm  parts  ot   America.     Shr. 

2.  Mtlocactus.    America   and    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  .Vobilis.   Mexico.      Shrub. 

4.  Cyliitdricus.   Peru.   Shrub. 

5.  Pilaiaya.     Carlliagena.      Shrub. 

6.  Hefiiagonus.     America. 

7.  Tetragijnus.       Cura§oa, 
America.     Shrub. 

8.  Hexagonus.    Surinam. 

9.  Pentagonus.  America. 

10.  Rtfiandus.   Warm  parts  of  .\merica. 

11.  Lanuginosus.     Curn^oa.      Shrub. 

12.  P'-ruvianus.  Jamaica  and  Peru.        Shrub. 

13.  R'jyeni.     Ainprica.    Shrub. 

14.  Grandiflorus.  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz.    Shrub. 
\S.  Flagelliformis.     Warm  parts   of  Amer.     Shr. 


Shrub. 


17. 
18. 

19. 


Shrub. 

21 

and  warm  parts  of 

22, 

Shrub. 

23 

Shrub. 

16.  Pendulus.    On  branches  of  the  highest  trees 
in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
Parasiticus.     America. 

Triangularis.      Brazil,    Jamaica,    and    Marti- 
nique.    Shrub. 
Moniliformis.    Warm  parts  of  America.     Per. 

20.  Ofiuntia.  America,  Peru,  and  Virginia;  now 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and 
Minorca.      Shrub. 

Ficus  indica.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub. 
Tuna.  Warm  parts  of  America  and  Jamai- 
ca.    Shivb. 

Coccinelli/er.  Warm  parts  of  America  and 
Jamaica.     Shrub. 

24.  Curaasavicus.     Cura^oa.     Shrub. 

25.  S/iinosissimus.  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

26.  Alatus.  On  trees  in  the  cold  parts  of  Ja- 
maica.    Shrub. 

27.  Phyllanthus.  Brazil,  Surinam,  and  south  of 
America.     Shrub. 
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28.  Pereskia.    Warm  parts  of  America,  Jamaica, 
and  Maryiarelha.     H/irub. 

29.  Portulacifolius.    Warm  pts.  of  America.  Shr. 

*30.   Glomeratus.  St  Domingo.      ")  ,  „ 

«n,     n        ■     .  n  (  Lam.   F.nciic. 

*ol.  Divancatus.     Peru.  5- .         ^„„     •' 

•32.  PanUulatus.  St.  Domingo.    J  ''  P'  ■''" ' 

*72.  Eugenia.     Cal.  4  part,  superus.     Pet.  4.  .flof- 

ca  1-loc.  1-sperma. 

1.  Malacccnsis.      India. 

2.  Jambos.  India.     Shrub. 

3.  Baruetuis.      Island    of  Bai'u   near  Carthage- 
na.     Shrub. 

4.  Ploribitnda.      Island  of   Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 

5.  Buxifolia.      Barren  fields  of  Hispaniola.  Shr. 

6.  Axillaris.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.       Shrub. 

7.  Sinemariensis.        At    tlie    river    Sinemara    in 
Guiana.      Shrub. 

8.  Laterijlora.      Island  of  St  Cruz.     Shrub. 

9.  Crenulata.     Hispaniola.      Shrub. 

10.  Aljiina.    Top  of  the  Blue  Mts.  in  Jam.   Shrub. 

11.  Ligustrina.    Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

12.  Pscudo-/isi<liu7)i.  Martinique.    Shrub. 

13.  Uniflora.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

14.  Patrisii.     South  America.     Shrub. 

15.  Zeytanica.     Ceylon.   Shrub. 

16.  Cotinifolia.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

17.  Latifulia.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

18.  Undulaia.  Cayenne  and  Guiana.      Shrub. 

19.  Mini.     Cayenne  and   Guiana.     Shrub. 

20.  Fragrans.    High   Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jam.    Shr. 

21.  Punctata.     Island  of  St  Cruz.     Shrub. 

22.  Cuniete.  Woods  ol  Guiana.    Shrub. 

23.  Guiane7isis.      Woods  of   Guiana  near  Mount 
Serpent.    Shrub. 

24.  Car.jophyllata.    In  the    Moluccas.     Shrub. 

25.  EUititica.     New    Holland.     Shrub. 

26.  Tomentosa.     Guiana.      Shrub. 

27.  Trinrrvia.  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

28.  Acutangula.     India.      Shrub. 

29.  Raccmosa.     India.     Shrub. 

30.  Laurina.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
*S\.  Machrofihylla.     India. 
*32.   Cymosa.     Molucca  Isles. 
*33.  Paniculata.     Isle  of  Bourbon. 
*34.   Glomerata.   Isle  of  Bourbon. 

*35.   Corymbosa.  India.         *36.  Javanica.  Java. 
*37.   Venosa.     Isle  of  Madagascar. 
*38.    Violacea.     Isle  of  France. 
*39.  Parviflora.     Java.  "40.  Lanceolata. 

*4I.  Marginata.  St  Domingo.     {Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
*42.  Multiflora.     Cayenne. 
*43.  Divaricata.     Martinique. 
*44.   lirasilicnsis-      Brasil. 
''43.   Angustifolia.    St  Domingo. 
»46.   Orbicutata.   Isle  of  Bourbon. 
•47.  Buxifolia.  Isle  ot  Bourbon. 
■»48.  Lticida.     Isle  of  France. 
»49.  Mes/iiloidcs.    Isle  of  Bourbon. 
•50.   Tinifolia.     Isle  of  France. 
*5l.   Cassinoides.    Madagascar. 
*52.  Elli/itica.   Isle  of  France, 

"53.  Maleolens.  Antilles.  (Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
*54.  Fatida.  Antilles  {Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Lamarck, 
Encyc.  J\/ethod.  ill.  p  199,  Sec. 
967.  Philadeli'hus.  Cal.  4  sen  5-part.  superus. 
Pet.  4  seu  5.  Styl.  4-fid.  Ca/is.  4  seu  5-loc. 
polysperma. 


1.  Corouarius.     South   of  Europe.     Shritb. 

2.  Inodorus.  Carolina.     Shrub. 

968.  Leptospeumu.m.  Cal.  5-fid.  semisuperus.  Pet. 
5-unguiculata  staminibus  longiora.  Stig.  capita- 
tum.     Caps.  4  vel  5-loc.     Scm,  angulosa. 

1.  Sco/tarium.     New  Zealand. 

2.  Thea.  7.  Parvifolium. 

3.  Flaveacena.  8.   Arachnoideum. 

4.  Attenualum.  9.  Juni/wrinum. 

5.  Lanigerum.  10.  Baccatum. 

6.  Pubescens.  1  1 .  .-tmbiguum. 
12.    Virgalum.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 


•13.  Stellalum.       ")  „       r- 

,,,     T,      .  ,    ,;        I  see  CavaniUes, 

•14.  Poro/ihtillum.  i-      .  ' 

•15.  Multi/oruni.  J       '^-  P"  '^• 


Icones,  Sec. 


Species  2 — 11   shrubby,    and   from  New    Holland. 

969.  Fabricia.  Cal.  5-fid.  semisuperus.  J'et.  5  ses- 
silia.  Stig.  capitatum.     Ca/is.  multiloc.    Sem.  alata. 

1.  Myrtifolia.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  La-vigata.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

970.  Metrosideros.  Ca/.  5-fid.  semisuperus.  Pet. 
5.  Stam.  longissima  exserta.  Stig.  simpl.  Ca/is. 
3  s.  4-loc. 

1.  His/iida.     New  Holland.   Shrub. 

2.  Floribunda      New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Costata.     New  Holland.   Shrub. 

4.  Diffusa.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

5.  Villosa.     Otaheite.     Shrub. 

6.  Florida.     New    Zealand.     Shrub. 

7.  Glomulifera.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

8.  Angustifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.   Shrub. 

9.  Ciliata.  New  Caledonia.      Shrub. 

10.  Linearis.  14.   Ca/iitata. 

11.  Lanceolata.  •15.   Umbellata. 

12.  Saligr.a.  *16.    Cordifolia.  Shrub. 

13.  Viminalis. 

*17.  Lanceolata.     Different  from   species  II. 

•18.  Marginata. 

Sp.  15 — 18,  see  Cavan.  /e.  iv.  p.  20 

971.  PsiDluM.  Co/.  5-fid.  superus.  Pf^  5.  Bacca 
1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Pyrifcrum.     East  and    West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Pumilum.     Ceylon      Shrub. 

3.  Aromaiicum.     Cayenne    and    Guiana      Shrub. 

4.  Grandijlorum.      Woods    of   Cayenne.     Shrub. 
6.  Dccas/iermum.     Society  Isles.    Shrub. 

6.  Pomiferum.      East  and  West  Indies.      Shrub. 

7 .  Guineense.    Prince's  Island  near  Guinea.     5/i. 

8.  Monranum.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 
*9.   Guianense.     Guiana.  ?  Herbarium  of 

*10.  Amftlcxicaule.    Antilles.    5  Jussieu. 
*11  ?  Lineat-folia.  Groves  of  Peru.  (/"/ur.   i'er.  22.) 
973.  Myrtus.      Cn/.   5-fid.    superus.      /"e^.  5.   Bacca 
2  seu  3-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Communis.   S.  of  Europe,  Asia,   Africa.    -SAr. 

2.  Tcmdfolia.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.    China,  Cochinchina.    Shrub. 

4.  Cerasina.    Caribbee  Isles.     Shrub. 

5.  Proccra.     Woods  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Bracteata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

7.  Biflora.     Jamaica.       Shrub. 

8.  Trinerxiin.    New  Holland.      Shrub. 

9.  Lucida.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

10.  Ltevis.     Japan.      Shrub. 

11.  Ruscifolia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

12.  Dioica.    America.     Shrub. 

13.  Lineata.     Mountains  of  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

14.  Cordata.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 


>> 
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15.  Fallens.     Warm  pails  of  Amtiica.     Hhrub. 

16.  Duniosa.     South  America.     Shrub. 

17.  Glabrata.     Mountains  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

18.  Distic/ia.     Mts.  of  South  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

19.  Alonticola.     High  mountains  of  Jamaica.   Shr. 

20.  Gregii.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

21.  Virgullosa.     High  Mts.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

22.  Zei/lanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

23.  S/ilenclens.     Hills  of  Hispaniola.     Shrubs 

24.  Adrossmoides.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

25.  Caryofihyllata.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

26.  Acris.  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  Barbadoes.  Shr. 

27.  Coriacea.     Hispaniola  and  St  Lucia.     Shrub. 

28.  Pimento.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 

•29.  Microflhylla.      Cold    mountains    of   Saraguru 
near  Loxa  in  South  America.     See  Humboldt, 
Plants  Equinoctiales. 
*30.  Jsummularia.    Bourbon.    (Poir.  Enc.  iv.  407.) 
•31.  Lanceolata.     (Duham.  Arb.  new  edit.  p.  208.) 
*32.  Bracteolaris.     Cayenne.     (Poiret,  Id.") 
•33.  Macrofihylla.    America.     (Duhamel,  Id.) 
*34  ?   Mucronata.    Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     Shr. 
980.  PuNiCA.      Cal.  5-fid.  superus.     Pet.  5.     Pomuin 
multiloc.  polyspermum. 

1.  Granatum.      Spain,    Italy,    Morocco,   Persia, 

Switzerland,  and  Carniola.     Shrub. 
2    J\'ana.     Antilles  Isles.     Shrub. 

985.  RoBiNSONiA.  Cal.  5-dent.  Pet.  5.  Bacca 
striata  2-locul.  loculis  1-spermis.     Sem.  villosa. 

1.  Melianthifolia.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

974.  Calyi'TRANThes.  Cal.  superus  truncatus  ante 
anthesin  tectus  ofierculo  integerrimo  deciduo.  Cr,r. 
0.     Bacca  1-Ioc.  1-4  sperma. 

1.  Suzygium.     Dry  coasts  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Guineensis.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

3.  Caro/ihyllifolia,  or  Cumiiii.     East  Indies.     Shr. 

4.  Jambolana.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Chytraculia.     Dry  hills  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

6.  Rigida.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
*7.   Caryofihyllata.   [Mirlens  caryofih.  of  Willd.) 
*8.  Paniculata.    Groves  of  Peru.    (^Fl.  Per.  \Z\.) 

975.  Eucalyptus.  Cal.  superus  persistens  trunca- 
tus ante  anthesin  tectus  ofierculo  integerrimo  de- 
ciduo. Cor.  0.  Cafis.  4-loc.  apice  dehiscens  po- 
lyspcrma. 

1.  Robusta.  5.   Cafiitellata.  9.   Pifterita. 

2.  Pilularis.  6.   Saligna.  10.   Oblitjua. 

3.  Tereticornis.        7.  Botryoides.  11.   Corymbosa. 

4.  Resinifera.  8.  Hcemastoma.       12.  Paniculata. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 
978.  FoETiDiA.     Cal.  superus  4-fid.     Cor.  0.     Cafis. 
lignosa  4-loc.  loculis  1  seu  2-spermis. 
1 .  S\/auritiana.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

986.  SoxsERATiA.  Cor.  6-fidus.  Pec.  6-lanceolata. 
Bacca  multiloc.  loculis.  polyspcrmis. 

1.  Acida.    Molucca  Isles  and  N.  Guinea.  Shr. 
381.  .\mygdalus.      Cal.    5-fidus,    inferus.       Pet.    5. 
Drufia  nuce  poris  perforata. 

1.  Pcrsica.     Persia.     Shrub. 

2.  Communis.    Mauritius  and  Switzerland.    Shr. 

3.  Pumila.     Africa.     Shrub. 

4.  jVana.    Territory  of  the  Calmucs.     Shrub. 

5.  Incana.    Grassy  parts  of  Mt.  Caucasus.     Shr. 

6.  Orientalis.    In  the  East.     Shrub. 

|982.  Pkl-jjus.  Cal.  5-fid.  inferus.  Pet.  5.  JDru/ia 
nux  suturis  prominulis. 

1.  Padus.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Shr. 

2.  Virginicifia.     Virginia.     Shrub. 


3.  Seroiinu.     North  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Canadensis.     North  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Ellifitica.     Japan.      Shrub. 

6.  Occidcntalis.     Mts.  of  the  Antilles.     Shrub. 

7.  Sfihxrocarfia.     Mts.  of  Jam.  and  Hispan.    Shr. 

8.  Lusitanica.     Portugal  and  Spain.     Shrub. 

9.  Caroliniana.     South  Carolina.      Shrub. 

10.  Lauro-ctrasui.     Trcbizond.      Shrub. 

11.  Paniculata.     Japan.     Shrub. 

12.  Mahaleb.     Switzerland  and  Germany.    Shrub. 

13.  Armeniaca.     In  the  East.      Shrub. 

14.  Sibirica.     Mis.  ot  Higlier  Siberia.     Shrub. 
15     Dasycarfia      In  the  East  ?      Shrub. 

16.  Pumila.     Canada.     Shrub. 

17.  Chamecerasus.     Mountains  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  Wolga  in  Siberia.     Shrub. 

18.  Cerasus.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Shr. 
19    Avium.     North  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

20.  Semfierjlorens.      Shrub. 

21.  Pennsylvanica.     North    America.     Shrub. 

22.  Pygmea.     North  America.     Shrub. 

23.  JVigra.     North  America.     Shrub. 

24.  Asfiera.  27.  Incisa. 

25.  Jafionica.  28.   Tomentosa. 

26.  Glandulosa. 

29.  Domcstica.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Shr. 

30.  Insiticia.     Engl,  and  other  parts  ol  Eur.  Shr. 

31.  Cerasijera.     North  America.     Shrub. 

32.  S/ii?iosa.    England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Shr. 

33.  Prostrata.     Mountains  of  Canada.     Shrub. 
•34.  Hymalis.  North  America.  ) 

•35.   Chicasa.     Carolina.  (  See    Mich.    Flor. 

•36.   Sfiherocarfia.  N.  Er.gland  ^Amtr.  i.  p.  286. 
•37.   Acuminata.     Virginia.         J 
•38.   Sinensis.      [Amygdalus  fiumila  oi  W'lUd.) 
Sp.  24 — 28  shrubby,  and  from  Japan. 
984.  Chrysobalanus.      Cal.  5  fid.  Pet.  5.     Styl.  la- 
teralis.    Dru/iic  nux  5-sulcata,  5-valv. 
1.  Icaco.     South  America.      Shrub. 
•2.   O b Ion gif alius.     N.  America.     (.l/icA.  i.   283.) 
983.  Plinia.     Cat.  5  seu-4-part.     Pet.  5  seu  4.  Z)r;<- 
/;a  supera,  sulcata. 

1.   Crocea.     America.     Shrub. 

976.  Ban-ara.     Cal.  inferus  4-fid.      Cor.  4-pet.  Bac. 
1-loc.  poly  sperma. 

1.  Fagifolia.     Cayenne.      Shrub. 

977.  Antherylium.     Cal.    inferus    4-part.      Cor.   4- 
pet.     Ca/.s.  1-loc.  3-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Rohri.  Island  of  St  Tliomus  W.  Indies.   Shrub. 
979.  ScoLOPiA.     Co/,  inferus  3  seu  4-part.    Cor.  3  seu 
4-pet.     Bacca  stylo  coronata  1-loc.  6-sperma,  Sem. 
arillata. 

1.  Pusilla.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

Order  II.     Digynia. 

4  987.  Crat^gus,   or    Mespilus   of  Jussieu.       Cal. 
5-fidus.     Pet.  5.     Bacca  infera  disperma. 

1.  Coccinea.     Virginia,  Canada.     Shrub. 

2.  Cordata.     North  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Viridis.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

4.  Pyrifolia.     North  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Ellifitica.     North  Ami  rica.     Shrub. 

6.  Glandulosa.  North  America  and  Siberia.   Shr. 

7.  Flava.     North  America.     Shrub. 

8.  Parvjfolia.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

9.  Villosa.  10.  Levis.  11.   Glabra. 
Species  9 — 1 1  shrubby,  and  from  Japan. 
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12.  Punctata.     North  America.     Shrub. 

13.  Crus  gain.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

14.  Jndica.     India.     Shrub. 

15.  Maura.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

16.  Oxijacantha.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

17.  Mrmogyna.     Europe  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

18.  Fenlagyna.     Hungary  and  the  Bannat.     Shr. 

19.  Azarulus.     Woods  of  Hungary.     Shrub. 

•20.  CaroUniana.    Carolina.")  r>   ■     .     r-  •      ., 

.",,...,.         .  (  Poiret,  Encyc.  iv.  p- 

•21.  Latijoba.     America.      \  ^a. 

*22.  Pruiiifolia.      Canada.    J 


•23.  Ferrugitiea. 
•24.   Obtusifo'.ki. 


Peru.     (//crfi.  of  Jussieu.) 
Peru. 


*25.  Pyracantha.  S.  of  France  and  Italy.   {Styl.  S.^ 
•26.  Pauciflora.     Near    Lausanne.     (Poiret,   /rf.) 
»2r.   Unilati-ratin.    Carolina.     (//crA.  of  Lamarck.) 
*28.   Linearis.     North  America. 
•29.    Triloba.     Barbary.      Shrub.     (Poiret,  Id.) 
•30.   S/iaihulata.  N.  America.      )  See   Mich.    Fl. 
»31.  Michauxii.  Upper  Carolina.  J  .^/h.  i.  p.  288. 
•32.   Tanacctifolia.     In  the  East.     (Poiret,  /(/.) 
•33.  Aniifolia.     Woods  of  Carolina.     {Mich.  287.) 
988.   Waldsteinia.      Cal.  lO-fid.  laciniisaltcrnis  mi- 
noribus.     Pet.  5.      Sent.  2-obvata. 

1 .  Geoides.     Woods  of  Hungary.     Peren. 


Order  III.     Trigynia. 

989.  SoRBUS.     Cal.  S-fid.     Pet.  5.     Bacca  infera,  3- 
sperma. 

1 .  Aucufiaria.     Cold  parts  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

2.  Hybrida.     Gothland  and  Thuringia.     Shrub. 

3.  Domestica.     Warm  parts  of  Europe.     Shrub. 
•4.  Latifolia.     Near  Fountainbleau.     {Lam.) 

Persoon  includes  under  this  genus  Sp.    19 — 22  of 
the  genus  Ptrus,  and  he  places  it  under  Digy- 

NIA. 

990.  Sesuvium.        Cal.    5-part.    coloratus.       Pet.    0. 
Ca/M.  ovata,  3-loc.  circumscissa,  polysperma. 

1.  Portulacantrum,  or  fiedunculatum.     Coasts  of 
India.     ..Inn. 
»2.   Ses.^de.  ?  Persoon,  Synofisis,  ii.  p, 


*3.  Revolutum. 


S9. 


Pentagynia. 

993.  Tetragonia.  Cal.  3  seu  5-part.  Pcf.O.  Drufia. 
infera,  nucc  3  seu  8-loc. 

1.  Fruticosa.   Shrub.  4.  Hirgula. 

2.  Decumbens.   Shrub.  5.   Sfiicata. 

3.  Herbacca.  Peren.  6.  EcJiinata.     .Ann. 

7.  Exjiansa.     New  Zealand,  Friendly  Isles,  and 
Japan,     jinn. 

8.  Crystallina.     Peru.     .4nn. 

Sp.  1 — 6  from  the  Cape. 
J 991.  Mespilus.     Cal.  5-fid.     Pet.  5.     Bac.  infera, 
5-sperma. 

1.  Germanica.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   S/ir. 

2.  Jafionica.     Japan.      Shrub. 

3.  Pyracantha.     Provence  and  Italy.     Shrub. 

4.  Chame-mespilus.    Hills  of  Austria    and  the 
Pyrenees.     Shrub. 

5.  Cotoneaster.     Cold  parts  of  Europe,  Pyrenees, 
Siberia,  and  Mount  Ararat.     Shrub. 

6.  Tomentosa.     Shrub. 

*7.  jixillaris.     {Crat egus  jiarvifolia  oiVf'iWA.) 


\  992.  Pyrus.     Cat  5-fid.     Pet.  5.     Pomum  inferum, 
S-loc.  polyspermum. 

1.  Arbulifolia.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

2.  Botryafiium.     Virghiia  and  Canada.     Shrub. 

3.  Oralis.     Nortli  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Amelanchier.     (Jormany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  France.     Shrub. 

5.  Cretica.     Mount  Ida  in   Candia.     Shrub. 

6.  Communis.   Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Slu-. 

7.  Pollveria.     Germany.     Shrub. 

8.  JVivalia.     Alps  of  Austria.     Shrub. 

9.  Malus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Shrub. 

10.  Dioica.     Hhrub. 

11.  Sfiectahilia.     China.      Shrub. 

12.  Prumfolia-     Siberia  I     Shrub. 

13.  Baccata.      Siberia  and  Dauria,  at  the   river 
Schilk.     Shrub. 

14.  Coronaria.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

Is.  Angustifolia.     Norili  America.     Shrub. 

16.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

17.  Cydonia.     Germany.     Shrub. 

18.  Salicif'jlia.     Siberia  and  Caucasus.     Shrub. 

19.  Aria.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Europe.     Shr. 

20.  Intermedia.     Sweden,  Russia.      Shrub. 

21.  7'{/r»»«a/(s.  Engl   and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Shr. 

22.  Hybrida.     Shrub. 

•23.  Persica.     Persia.     (Persoon.) 

Persoon  has  transferred  several  of  the  preceding 
species  to  other  genera,  and  he  includes  spe- 
cies 9 — 15  under  the  sub-genus  Malus.  Fruct. 
globosus,  utrinque  umbilicatus  (acidior.)  Cor. 
plerisque  rubella.  Styti  basi  connali,  plerumque 
villosi. 
994.    Mesembryanthemum.      Cal.  5-fid.      Pet.  nu- 

merosa,  linearia,  basi  cohserentia.     Caps,  carnosa, 

infera,  polysperma. 

1.  Criniflorum.  33.  F.xfiansum.    Peren. 

2.  Sfiathulatum.  Ann.       34.   Tortuosum.    Perm. 

3.  Testiculare.  Per.  35.   Afietalum.     Ann. 

4.  Linguijorme.  Per.        36.    Cofiticum.     Ann. 

5.  Latum.    Peren.  37.   Ciliatum.      Shrub. 

6.  Obliquum.   Peren.         38.   Caducum.     Ann. 

7.  Longum.  Peren.  39.   Geniculijlorum.    Shr. 

8.  Rostratum.  Peren.       40.   Clavatum.      Shrub. 

9.  Com/iactum.  Per.         41.  J\''octijiorum.     Shrub. 

10.  Caninum.  Peren.  42.    Umbellatum.     Shrub. 

11.  Felinum.     Peren.         43.  Bicolorum.      Shrub. 

12.  Tigrinum.     Peren.       44.    Tuberosum.     Shrub. 

13.  Murinum.     Peren.       45.    Tenuifolium.     Shrub. 

14.  Albidum.     Peren.        46.   Sti/iulaceum.      Shr. 

15.  Betlidijiorum.    Per.     47.   Corniculatum.    Per. 

16.  Limfiidum.     Ann.        48.  Loreum.     Peren. 

17.  Trifiolium.     Bicn.        49.   Veruculatum.     Shr. 

18.  Dolabriforme .     Shr.     50.  Echinatum.     Shrub. 

19.  Difforme.     Shrub.        51.    Viridifiorum.     Shr. 

20.  Calamiforme.    Shr.        52.   S/ilendens.     Shrub. 

21.  Digitatum.      Shrub.     53.    Villosum.     Shrub. 

22.  Minimum.     Shrub.       54.   Micans.     Shrub. 

23.  Pinnatijidum.    An.       55.   Grossum.     Shrub. 

24.  Cordifotium.      Shr.        56.  A'odijlorum.     Ann. 

25.  Crystallinum.    Shr.      57.   Ca/tillare.     Shrub. 

26.  Humifusum.     Shr.       58.  Ldve.     Shrub. 

27.  Papulosum.     Bien.      59.  Brachiatum.     Shrub. 

28.  Sessilijlorum.     An.       60.   Brcvifolium.     Shrub. 

29.  Glabrum.     Ann.  61.  His/iidum.      Shrub. 

30.  Helianthoides.    An.       62.   Striatum.     Shrub. 

31.  Pomeridianum.  An.     63.  Barbatum.     Shrub. 

32.  Fallens.     Shrub.         64.  Falcatum.     Shrub. 
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65.  GlomcratU7n.  S/ir. 

66.  RefitaJis.     Shrub. 

67.  Deflexum.     Shrub. 

68.  Australc.     Peren. 

69.  Sfimosttm.    Shrub. 

70.  Crasaifolium.  Shr, 
7\.  Molle.     Shrub. 

72.  Gtaucum.  Shrub. 

73.  S/iectabile.   Shrub. 

74.  Emarginatum.  Sh. 
Aureiim.     Shrub. 
Serratum.     Shrub. 


75. 
76. 
77. 
All 


78.  Bracteatum.  Shr. 

79.  Uncinalum,   Shr. 

80.  Pugioniforme.  Sh. 

81.  JEijuilatcrale.  Sh. 

82.  Pilamentoaum.   Sh. 

83.  Acinaciforme.   Sh. 

84.  PLorficaturti.  Shrub. 

85.  Kdule.      Shrub. 

86.  Dettoidea.   Shrub. 
»87.    Tricolor. 

*  88.    Violaceum. 

*  89.  Longiatylum. 


Scabruni.   Shrub. 

from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  25.  from  Greece, 
near  Athens;  Sp.  36.  from  Egypt;  Sp.  56.  from 
Egypt  and  Naples;  Sp.  68.  from  New  Zealand, 
and  Sp.  81  from  New  Holland.  Species  5,  6,  7, 
seem  only  to  be  sub-species.  For  Sp.  87.  see 
Willd.  Hon.  Berol.  F.  iii.  No.  xxii. 
995.  AizooN.  Cal.  3-part.  Pet.  0.  Cafis.  supera, 
5-loc.  5-valv. 


1 .  Canarienae.     jinn,  6. 

2.  Perfoliacum.  7. 

3.  Glinoidea.  Shrub.  8. 

4.  Secundum.  Shrub.  9. 

5.  Rigidum.   Shrub.  10. 


Hispanicum.  Ann. 
Prulicosum.   Shr. 
Paniculatum.   Shr. 
Lanceolatum.   Shr. 
Sarmentosum.   Bic. 


All  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  1.  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  Sp.  6.  from  Spain. 
}  996.    SpiRiEA.      Cal.    5-fid.     Pet.    5.      Culis.    poly- 
spermae. 

1.  Laevigata.     Altaian  mts.  in  Siberia.     Shrub. 

2.  Salicifolia.     England,     Siberia,    Tartary,    and 
North  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Callosa.     Japan.     Shrub. 

4.  Tomentoaa.     Philadelphia.     Shrub. 

5.  Argentea.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 

6.  .4lfnna.     Siberia  at  the  lake  Baikal.     Shrub. 

7.  Hijfiericifolia.     Canada.     Shrub. 

S.   Chamwdrifolia.     Siberia  and  Hungary.     Shrub. 
9.   Ulmifulia.     Carniola  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

10.  Crenata.     Siberia  and  Hungary.     Shrub. 

11.  Triloba.     Altaian  mountains.     Shrub. 

12.  Thalictroides.    Mts.  of  Dauria  in  Siberia.   Shr. 

13.  Gfiulifolia      Virginia  and  Canada.     Shrub. 

14.  Sorbifolia.     Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.     Shrub. 

15.  Aru7!cus.    Austria,  Germ,  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

16.  Pili/iendu/a.  Engl,  and  oiher  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

17.  Ulmaria.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

18.  DigituHi.  Wet  pans  of  East  Siberia.  Peren. 
■    19.  Lobaca.     North  America.     Pcrcn. 

20.  Camtschatica.       Kamtschatka    and    Bhering's 
Island.     Peren. 

21.  Pabnala.     Japan.     Peren. 
»22.   Trifoliata.     Virginia. 

Persnon  remarks  it  as  a  singular  fact,  that  si'vera! 
of  the  preceding  species  are  clothed  as  it  were 
with  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 


POLYGYXIA. 

j  997.  Rosa.  Pet.  5.  Cui  urceolatus,  5-fid.  camo- 
sus,  collo  coarctaius.  S.-ir.  plurima,  hispida,  ca- 
lycis  iiueriori  lateri  .iftixa. 

1.  Berbcri/oiia.     North  of  Port'iishire. 

2.  Lutea,  or  Kglanieria.     Germany. 

3.  Sulfthurea.     In  the  East. 

4.  Blanda.     Hudson's  Bay. 
Vol.  IV.  Part  I. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

37. 

38. 

39. 
•40. 
*41. 
*42. 
*43. 
•44. 

»45. 
»46. 

»47. 
•48. 
*49. 

•so. 

•51. 

^  998. 

aciii 

1. 

o. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
24. 
25. 


Cinnamomca.     .South  of  Europe. 

Arvensis.     England  and  other  parlb  of  Eur. 

Pimfitnellifolia.     South  of  Europe. 

Sjiinosi.'saima.     England,  Germany,  Switzcrl. 

Parxnjiora.     North  America. 

Lucit.la.     North  America. 

Carolina.     North  America. 

yniosa.     Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Rugosa.     Japan. 

Provincialis.     Bohemia,  Italy,  Spain,  France. 

Centifolia.  16.   Gallica.     Europe. 

Damaacena,  or  Bif^ra.     South  of  Europe. 

Seni/iervirena.     Germany. 

Pumila.     Austria  and  luly. 

Turbinata.     Europe. 

Rubiginosa.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

Muscosa. 

Moschata.     Hedges  of  Barbary. 

Rubrifolia.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny,  Switzer- 
land, and  Salzburg. 

Lagenaria.    Mts.  of  Dauphiny  and  Switxerl. 

Al/iina.    Mountains  of  Switzerland. 

Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  Silesia. 

Pendulina.     North  America. 

Montana.  Mts.  of  Dauphiny  and  Switzerl. 

Multijlora.     Japan. 

Canina.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Collina.     Hills  of  Austria. 

Pan'ifolia.     Europe. 

Semfierjlorens,  or  Bengalensis.     China. 

Chinensia.     China.         36.  Indica.     China. 

Longifolia.     East  Indies. 

Bracteaia.     China. 

Alba.    Europe  and  Austris. 

Kamtschalicu.  Kamtschatka.     (Vent.  H.  Ccls.) 

Setigcra.     Lower  Carolina.     {^Michaux.) 

Sinica.     China.     [Per.ioon.) 

Burgundiaca,  or  Pulchella,   {.Int.  A/ag.  t.  407.) 

Provincialis.      Bohemia,     Italy,    France,   and 
Spain.     Shrub. 

Involuta.    Scotland.    Shrub.    (Smith.) 

Tomentosa.    E.ngland.     Shrub.     (Smith.) 

Lavigata.    Georgia.     {Michaux.) 

Alba.     (Flor.  Dan.  t.  1215.) 

Balfarica.    Balearic  Isles. 

Turgida.     Scotland  ? 

Arborta     Persia. 

Species  I — 59  shrubhv. 
Ruiius.     Cul.    3-fid.     Pet. 
is  monospcrmis. 

RofKtfoliua.     Mauritius.  2. 

Australia.    New  Zealand. 

Idaus.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Oecidenzalis.    Canada.     6.    TrijihyUus.  Japan. 

Tomtntosua.    Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Hisfudus.  Canada.  9.  Parvifolius.  India. 

Sancius.     Candia,  Guinea,  and  Palestine. 

Jamaicensis.     Jamaica. 

Cissius.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Fruticosus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Villosua.     North  America. 

Canadensis.  Canada.  16.   Odoratua.  Do. 

Atoluccanus.     Amboyna. 

Aficro/ihyllus.  21.   Corchorifolius. 

Incisus.  22.  Klongatua.    Java. 

•Tafionicua.  23.  Pyrifotiua.    Java. 

Pedatus.    North-west  of  America. 

Saxati/ia.   Britain  and  other  parts  of  Etirope. 
Ff 


Bac.  composiiii 
Pinnatus. 
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26.  Arctkua.     Isle  of  INIuU  in  Scotland,  Sweden; 
Siberia,  and  Canada. 

27.  Trifidus.  Japan  near  Quana. 

28.  Stcllatus.     North  west  of  America. 

29.  Geoidcs.     Straits  of  Magellan. 

30.  Chamasmorus.    Engl.  Sweden,  Denm.  Siberia. 

31.  Dalibarda.     Canada. 

*32.  J]ictalus.     Isle  of  France.   Shr.  >  Poiret,  Enc. 

"So,  Fraxinifolius.   Isle  of  Java.  Shr.^  vi.  242. 

*34.  Burbonicus.     Bourbon.    (Bory  de  St  Vincent.) 

*35.   Commtrsoni.     Java.     (Poiret,  Id.) 

*36.    CorylifoUuH.    Britain.     (Sniitli,  Fl.  Br.  ii.  542.) 

*27.  Hirtus.     Woods  of  Hungary.  [PL  Hinigar.) 

*38.   Triviaim.     Carolina  and  Pennsylv. ")   . ,.  . 

•39.  Strig(j.itiK.     Mountains  of  Pennsyl- i-i'  oVfTr^' 

vania  and  Canada.  j   ' 

*40.  Pc7isulvamais.     Pcnnsvlv.  "In-  r- 

,,,      I,       '         r>  '  (Poiret,   Enc.  vi. 

*41.  Bo.-icus.     Peru.  V       .    ,' 

*4'2.   UrlicifrjUus.     Peru.     Slir.    J  "' 

*43.   Hadicatis.     St  Carlos  Chiloe.  ?  /-, 

*44.   Conaceus.     Peru.  J  '   f   • 

*43.  Obovatus.     North  of  Carolina. 

*46.  Acaulia.     North  Ameiica.     {^Michaiix.') 

See  the  new  genus  Dalibarda. 

Sp.  1 — 24siiru!)by,  Sp.  25 — 31  perennial,  Sp.  18 — 

21  from  Jap;!!. 

4  1001.  TouMENTiLLA.      Cal.  S-fid.      Pet.   4.      Scm. 

subrotunda,  nuda,  receptuculo   parvo  exsucco  af- 

fixa. 

1.  Erecta.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Refitans.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 
\  1003    Dryas.     Cat.    simplex     S-fid.     Pet.    8.   Sem. 

caudatu,  piiosa. 

1.   Octo/ictala.  Britain  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
*2.   Integrifolium.     Norway.     {Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 
\  999.  Fragaria.      Cal.  10-fid.     Pet.  5.     Recejit.  se- 
minum  ovatum,  baccatum,  dcciduum. 

1.  Vesca.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Elatior.     America?     Peren. 

3.  Virginiana.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Peren. 

4.  Grandi/iora.     Surinam.     Peren. 

5.  Chiloensis.     South  America.     Peren. 

6.  Cotlina.    Hills  of  Germany  and  Switzerl.    Per. 

7.  Monofihiilla.     Peren. 

8.  Slcrilis.     Engl.  Switzerl.  and  Germany.  Per. 
*9.  Bonaiifnsi.i.      Monte  Video.  (flVj-6.  of  Juss.) 

t  1000.  Potentilla.      Cal.    lO-fid.      Pet.    5.      Sem. 
subioiimca,  nuda,  receptaculo  parvo  exsucco  afhxa. 

1.  Frulico.'ia.     England  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

2.  Anse7-ina,     Eni;!.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

3.  Sericea.     Silieria.     Peren. 

4.  A'lultifida.    Siberia,  Tartary,  Cappadocia,  and 
Swiiz  riand.     Peren. 

5.  VerHeiUnrin.     Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Fragarioides.     Siberia.     Peren. 

7.  Rut/iriiica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Ru/iesirh.     England,  West   Gothland,  Sibe- 
ria, and  Gt-rmany.     Peren. 

9.  Bifurca.     Silieria  and  Armenia.     Peren. 

10.  PimjiincUjideis.    Stony  parts  of  Armenia.    Per. 

11.  Cicutaricsfotia.     Gallicia.     Peren. 

12.  Pengylvanica.     Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

13.  Supina.  Siberia,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Ann. 

14.  Recta.     Italy,   Narbonnc,   Switzerland,   Aus- 
tria, and  Germany.     Peren. 

15.  Obscura.     Siberia.     Peren. 

16.  Pilo.ia.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

17.  Argentea.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 


Per. 
Per. 


Ger- 


18.  Geranioides.     Armenia.     Peren. 

19.  Intermedia.  Switz.  Dauphiny,  Hungary. 

20.  Hirta.    Montpel.  Pyrenees,  and  Silesia. 

21.  Incli'iata.     Dauphiny.     Peren. 

22.  Sii/iutaris.     Siberia.     Peren. 

23.  0/iaca.      Austria,    Switzerland,   Tunis, 
many.     Peren. 

24.  Vema.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
also  Asia.     Peren. 

25.  Attrea.     Mountains  of  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  Silesia.     Peren. 

26.  Austracanica.     Astracan.     Peren. 

27.  Canadensis.     Canada. 

28.  Alba.     Wales,  Sty ria,  Germany,  and  Hungary. 
Peren. 

29.  Caulescens.       Alps   of   Switzerland,   Austria, 
and  Styria.     Peren. 

30.  Clusiana.     Alps  of  Austria.     Peren. 

31.  Lujiinoides.     Alps  of  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

32.  J\l'itida.     Tunis  and  Austria.     Peren. 

33.  Valderia.     Alps  of  Piedmont.     Peren. 

34.  Refitans.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

35.  Monsjictiensis.    Montpellier.  Peren. 

36.  A^rvegica.     Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Cana- 
da, and  Siberia.     Ann. 

37.  A'lvea.    Alps  of  Lapland  and  Siberia.    Ann. 

38.  S/ieciosa.    Candia.     Shrub. 

39.  Tridentata.    Greenland.     Peren. 

40.  GrandiJIora.      Switzerland,    Siberia,    and    the 
Pyrenees.    Peren. 

41.  Subacaulis.    Siberia,  Fran,  and  Granada.  Per. 
*42.   Cinerea.     Dauphiny.  >  ,,.,, 

*.^     V    L  T\        t  ■        r  t  itlars,  m.  564. 

"40.   Rubens.     Dauphiny.  3  »,  "».  .- 

*44.  Pumila.     North  America.  ?        Poiret.  Enc.  v. 

*45.    Carcliniana.     Carolina.        5  594. 

•46.  Hirsuta.     Canada,  Quebec.  ?   ,  r.  ,    .         „„„ 

•47    Simtdex.    North  America.   5  '^^'"'-  '•  P"  303. 

•48.  Alchemilloides.     Pyrenees.     {La/ieyrouse.) 

*49.    S/ilendens.     France.      (/■'/.  Fran{.) 

»50.  Betonicafulia.     Siberia.     (Poiret,  Id.) 

*5l.   Sterilis  or  Fragariastrum.     England  and  other 

parts  of  Europe. 

•52.  Micrantha.     Pyrenees.     {Fl.  Fran^.) 

•53.  Frigida.     Dauphiny.     {Hilars.) 

♦54.   Ovata.     The  Alps  and  Spain.     (Poiret,  Id.) 

I  1002.   Geum.      Cal.    lo-fid.      Pet.   5.      Sem.   arista 

gemculata. 

1.  Virginianwn.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Peren. 

2.  Strictum,  or   Canadcnse.     N.   America.     Per. 

3.  Urbanum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

4.  Ja/ionicurn.     Japan.     Peren. 

5.  Rnalc.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

6.  Pyrenaictim.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

7.  Ailanticum.    Mt.  Atlas,  near  Tlemsten.     Per. 

8.  Potentilloides.     Altaian  Mountains.     Peren. 

9.  Montanum.    Switzerland,  Austria,  Silesia,  and 
Dauphiny.     Peren. 

10.  Rr/itans.     Switzerland.     Peren. 

1 1 .  Animonoides.     Kamschatka.     Peren. 

'•12.   Gcniculatum.     Canada.  ')  AIichaux,\.  ^. 

•13.  Radiatum.     North  America.   3       300. 

*14.   Involucratum.      Straits  of  Magellan.       {Herb. 

of  Juss.) 
•15.  Magcllanicum.     Straits  of  Magellan.     {Pers.) 
\  1004.  Comarum.     Cal.    10-fid.     Pet.  5,  calyce  mi- 
nora.    Recefit.  seminum  ovatum,  spongiosum,  per- 
sistens. 

1.  Palustre.    Bogs  of  Europe  ant!  Asia.  Peren. 
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1005.  Calycanthus.   Cal.  !■ 
rosus,    foliolis,   coloratis. 


phyli.  urceolatus,  squar- 
Cor.  0.  Styl.  pluiimi 
itigmate  glanduloso.  Sem,  plurima,  caudata,  intra 
calycem  succulentum. 


1.  Floridus-     Carolina.     Hhrub. 

2.  Praccox.     Japan.     Shrub. 

*3.  Ferax.     Carolina  and  Virginia. 


(^Miohaux.') 


NEW  GE.NERA. 


Order  I.     Monogynia. 


Flor.  corymbosi,  aut 


I.  Nelitris.  Cal.  superus,  4-S-dent.  Cor.  4-S-pet. 
Bac.  1-loc.  polysperma.  Sem.  ossea:  embryone  in- 
verso  clavato. 

1.  Jamboselta.     Society  Isles. 

II.  Stravadia.  Cal.  4-fid.  Pet.  4.  Drufia  oblonga, 
sub-4-gona,  1-sperma.  (i^/orM  racemosi  terminales, 
in  raceino  alterni.     Fol.  alterna.) 

1.  Alba.     {Eugenia  racemosa  oi  "yNiWA.) 

2.  Rubra.     India. 

III.  Caryophyllus.  Cal.  infundib.  4-fid.  Pet.  4. 
Drufia.  s.  .Bacca  sicca,  ovata,  1-2-loc.  laciniis  caly- 
cis  coronata. 

1.  Aromaticus.     {Eugenia  Caryo/i/iyllata.) 

IV.  Calyplectus.  Cal  inferus,  plicaius,  crenatus. 
Pet.  10-12.  calyci  insidentia.  Caps,  corticosa. 
1-loc.  radiatim striata,  inaequaliter  disrumpens.  Se?n. 
numerosa,  alata. 

1.  Acuminatus.    Groves  of  Peru.  {Fl.  Per.  129.) 

V.  Armeniaca.  Flor.  sessiles,  (praecociores)  cete- 
rum  firuni.  Drufia  (pubescens)  carnosa :  nuce 
margine  altero  acuto,  altero  obtuso,  utrinque  sul- 
caio. 

1,  Vulgaris.     Given  under  Prunus  by  Willd. 

2.  Sibirica.     Given  under  Prunus  by  Willd. 
3?  Brigantiaca.     Dauphiny.     (fillars.) 


Pentagynia. 

VI.  Aronia.     Cal.  S-dent.    Pet.  5.     Pomum — Bacca. 
(Antrum)  5-10-loc.  loculis   1-2-spermis.    Sc7n.  car- 


tilaginea  (Frutices  inermes. 
racemosi.) 

1.  Chamanie.ffiilus.     {Mesfiilus  Chamemesfiilus  oi' 
Willd.) 

2.  Pyrifolia.     («  Pyrus  arbutifolia  of  Willd.) 

3.  Arbutifolia.     {Pyrus  arbutifolia  oi  WWXiX^ 

4.  Botryafiium.      {Pyrus  Butryafiium  of  Willd.) 

5.  Rotundifjlia.  {Mesfiilus  avielanchier  of  Willd.) 

6.  Ovalis.     {Pyrus  ovalis  of  Willd.) 

7.  Cretica.     {Pyrus  Cretica  of  Willd.) 

VII.  Cydonia.  Pomum  tomentOBUm  :  loculis  viscosis 
polyspermis.     Cal.  patens,  serviatus.     Pet.  5. 

1 .  Cydonia.     Portugal,  Sec. 

2.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

VIII.  VAuquELiNiA.  Pet.  5.  infra  calycis  dirisuras 
inserta,  persistentia.  Stam.  circiter  16,  ibidem  in- 
serta,  persistentia.  Ovar.  superum  ;  sericeum. 
Styli  5.  Stig.  totidem  capitata.  Ca/is.  ovata,  apice 
in  5  loculamenta  deliiscens  loculis  bivalvibus,  disper- 
mis.  Sem.  ovata  supra  in  alam  membranaceam  desi- 
nentia,  hilo  basilar!  affixa.  (Humboldt  et  Bonpland 
PI.  ^quinoct.  p.  140.) 

1.  Corymbosa.      Warm   parts  of  Mexico    near 
Actopa. 


POLYGTNIA. 

IX.  Dalibarda.      Cal.    5-fid.      Pet.  5.     Bac.  sicca. 
Styli  5-8,  longi,  decidui. 

1.  Refiens.     {Ru/<ris  Delivarda  of  Willd.) 

2.  Geoide.^.     {Rubris  Geoidcs  of  Willd.) 

3.  Fragarioides.     North  America.     {Michaux.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  ICOSANDRIA. 


Persoon  is  of  opinion,  that  the  genera  Tetracera, 
Mentzelia,  Loasa,  and  Homalium,  whicli  we  have 
given  under  Polyandria,  should  be  referred  to  this 
class. 

The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur  in 
this  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  spe- 
cies of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fall  under  other  classes. 


Monogynia. 


carfius^ 
Loasa. 


striata,    calinea,    obovata    iiitida.     Mentzelia, 
Cleome  icosandra. 


Homalium. 


Trigynia. 


Tetragynia. 


Tetracera  Euryandra,  volubilis,  Icevis,  alnifoUa. 
Poltgynia. 


Tetracera    sarmentosa,    tomentosa,    asfiera,    dolio-         Phytolacca  infosa»c(ra. 


CLASS  XIII.  POLYANDRIA. 


Monogynia. 

Sect.  I.     Flowers  Monofieialous. 

1054.    SwARTZiA.     Cal.    4-phyll.      Pet.    1,    laterale 


planitm.     Leg.  1-loc.  bivalve.     Sem.  arillata. 


1. 


4. 


Simfilicifolia.     Caribbee  Islands.     Shrub. 
Grandijiora.     Trinidad.     Shrub. 
Dodecandra.     South  America.     Shrub. 
Trifihylla.     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Shrub. 
F  f  2 
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5.  Pinnata.     Trinidad.     Shrub. 

6.  jilata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

1006.  Maucgravia.  C&)-.  1.  pet.  calypuii'oi-mis.  C'al. 
6-phyll.  iijibricatus.     Bac.  multiloc.  polysperma. 

1.  Uinbcllata.     Warm  mts.   of  America.     Shr. 

2.  Coriacea.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

1007.  Tebnstkoemia.  Cok  1  pet.  rotata,  limbo 
campan.  5  sen  6-part.  Cnl.  S-part.  Anth.  apicc 
crassae  :  Bac.  exsucca  bilocularis. 

1.  Meridionalia.  Jamaica,  N.  Granada.     Shrub. 

2.  EUiJitka.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Punctata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Ja/ionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

5.  Dcntata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
*6.   Gl'jbifcra.     Andes.  \  Flor.  Peruv. 

p.  79. 


'7.  Quirujuffiartita.     Andes.    ' 
Sec  Pcrsoon's  Syno/i&U;  ii.  p.  72 


Sect.  II.     Floivcrs  nvith  three  Petaln. 

1008.  TiuLix.     Cor.  5-pet.    Cid.  3-phyll.    Bac.  5-loc. 
polysperma. 

1.  lAUca.     Cartiiagcna.      Shrub. 

Sect.  III.     I'lo-ucrs  iviih  four  Petals. 

1023.   Mammea.       Cor.    4-pct.      Cat.    2-phyll.     Bac. 
maxima,  4-sperma. 

1.  Americana.     Ilispaniola,  Jamaica.      Shrub. 

2.  h'lnnilU.     Island  of  Mount  Scrrat.     Shrub. 

\  1015.    PArAVEH.     Cor.  4-pet.     Cat.  2-pliyll.      Ca/is. 
1-loc.  sub  stigmaic  persisiente  poiis  dchiscens. 

1.  Hyhridum.     Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Arifenione.  Engl,  and  other  pis- of  Eur.  Aim. 

3.  AQiinum.     Switz.  Auslriii,  Pyrenees.     Per. 

4.  A''udicaule.     Siberia.     Bien. 

5.  Rhocus.     Europe.     Ann. 
(5.  Dubium.    Europe.     Ann. 

7.  Sonmiferuiu.     Europe.     Ann. 

8.  Cambricum.     Caniliray  and  Pyrenees.     Per. 

9.  Orientate.     In  the  East.     Pcren. 
*I0.   Obtusifolium.     Barbary.     {Desfont.) 
*11.  Puffax.     Persia.     (Poir.  Jinc.  5.  118.) 

t  1014.    Chei.idonium.       Cor.    4-pet.     Cal.     2-phyll. 
Siliijua  i-loc.  linearis. 

1.  A/ajus.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.   Per. 

2.  Jafionicum.     Japan. 

.3.   Claucium.  Eni^land,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy, 
and  Virginia.     J'er. 

4.  Cornicutatmn.    Germany  and  France.     Ann. 

5.  Ihjbriduni.     Soutli  of  Euroi)e.     Ann. 
*6.  Dijihtjllum.     America.     [Michau.c.) 

See  the  new  genus  Glaucium. 
1027.  Si'AiiRMANMA.     C"/.  4-phyll.      Cor.   4-pct    re- 

flcxa.    A'cct.  plura  torulosa.      Ca/is.  angulula  5-loc. 

echinata. 

1.  Africana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
ICIO.   Cappauis.      Cal.   4-phyll.   coriaceus.      Pet.  4. 

Siam.  longa.     Bac.  coriicosa  1-loc.  pcdunculala. 

1.  S/iinosu.     South  of  Europe  and  the   East. 

2.  Ovata.     Sicily,  Spain,  and  N.  of  Africa. 

3.  ^Kgu/itia.  Egypt.     4.   'Pomentosa.    Senegal. 

5.  Acuminata.     East  Indies. 

6.  Zctjlanica.     Ceylon 

7.  Horrida.     Coiomandel. 

8.  P.njthrocarjios.     Guinea, 
y.  Sc/iiaria.     India. 

10.  Citrjfolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
H.  Cortjmbosa,     Senegal. 


12.  Mariana.     Mariane  Islands. 

13.  Panduriformis.     Mauritius. 

14.  Baducca.     Easl  Indies. 

15.  Torulosa.     Jamaica. 

16.  Longi/olia.     .Jamaica. 

1 7.  Proud jsa.     Carthagena  and  Domingo. 

18.  Perruginea.     Jamaica. 

19.  Grand's.     Ceylon. 

20.  Janiaicensis.     Jamaica. 

21.  Odoratissima.     Caraccas. 

22.  Verrucosa.     Woods  of  Carthagena. 

23.  Atn/iliisiina.    Hispaniola. 

24.  Cijnopbaliofihora.      South  America. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


Lam.  Enc.  606. 


1-Ioc. 

Per. 
Per. 


Saligna.     Santa  Cruz 
Pulchcrrima.     Carthagena. 
7'cuuisilii/ua.     Carthagena. 

28.  Linearis.    Carthagena. 

29.  Bnijnia.     Jamaica,  towards  the  sea 

30.  Hastata.     Carthagena. 
*31.  Pijrifolia.     East  Indies. 
*32.   Divaricata.     East  Indies.  ^ 
*33.  Linearin.     Carthagena.     (Jacq.  A?ncr.) 

Sp.  I — 30,  33.  shrubby. 
I  I011.AcT.«A.  Cor.  4-pet.    Ce/.  4-phyll.    Bac. 
Sew.  semiorbiculata 

1.  S/iicata.     Engl.   Europe,  and  America. 

2.  Kaccmosa.     Florida,    Virginia,  Canada. 

3.  Ja/ionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

1025.  Calophylluji.   Cor.  4- pet.    Ca/.  4-phyll.  colora- 
tus.     Drufia.  globosa. 

1.  Jnojihxjllum.     India.      Shrub. 

2.  Calaba.    East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 
*3.  Acuminatum.     Molucca  Isles.     Shrub. 

1025.  Grias.     Cor.  4-pet.     Cal.  A-hd-     Stig.  sessile, 
cruciatum.     Dru/ia  nucleo  octosulcato. 
1.   Cauli/lora.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Sect.  IV.     Plo-.vcrs  iriih  Jive  Petals. 

1044.  Sterheckia,  or  Sikgaxa.     Cal.  3  seu  5-phyll. 

Cor.  3  seu   5-pel.     Cafis.  corticosa   non    dehiscens 

leguminiformis    polysperma.       Scm.    imbricata    in 

pulpa  nidiiUuuia. 

1.  Laterijlora.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
1043.  Loasa.   Cor.  5-pet.   Ca/.  5-phyll.    Co/;*,  semiin- 

fera,  1-loc.  semitrivalvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Hi.'s/iida,  or  ambrosi^'foUa.     Peru.     Ann. 

2.  Contorta.     Peru. 

3.  Acanlhifolia.     Chili. 

4.  Grundijlora.     Peru. 

5.  Cbi  noliodifolia.     Peru. 

6.  A'iiida.     Roclis  at  Lima.     An>7. 

•7.  Kununculifoliu.  Peruv.  Andes  near  Coxamarca, 
*8.  Argemonoides.  Near  St  Fe  in  South  America. 
*9.   Triloba.     Peru.  1 

*I0.  Accrifolia..   Chilao.     (       ^^^  j^^^^ 
*11.   Sclarecs folia.  Chilao.  J   .^'       „        ^■. 

.t.  1.  f.  3. 


»  ».     fc.t  tit*  (.  u./ wti...     »_/ 1 1 1  i  kcv.. .    f     J\.T. 

*12.  Xanthiifolia.     Peru,    f  o'.'! 
*I3.    Volubiiii.    Chili.  ',  "■* 


Ann. 
,p. 


'14.   Tri/ihtjlla.     Peru.       J 
For  an  account  of  Sp.  7,  8,  see  Humboldt  et  Bonp- 
land,  Plant.  .Ecjuinoct. 
1042.  Mextzelia.     Cal.   5-pct.     Cal.  5-phylL     Caps. 
infcra,  cylindrica,  polysperma. 

1.  Asfiera.     America. 

2.  Uis/iidii.     Mexico.    Peren, 

1049.  Vallea.     Cal.  3  seu  4-phyll.     Pet.  4  seu    3- 
fida.   Stig.  4  sou  5-fidum.    Cajn.  2-loc.  polysperma. 
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1.  Scifiularis,  or  cordifolia.    New  Granada.     -SAr. 
1050.  BoNNETiA.     Cat.    5-phyll.     Cor.   S-pet-      Ca/is. 
3-loc.  3-vaiv.  polysperma. 

1.   PaluiCrii.    Cayenne  and  Guiana.    Shrub. 
1035.  Legnotis      Cal.  5-fid.     Cor.  5-pet.  receptaculo 
inserta  laccra.     Cajis.  3-loc. 

1.  Kllililka.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Cassifiourca,    Guiana.     Shrub. 

1046.  Freziera,  (or  Ekoteum  of  Persoon.)  Cal. 
S-pliyll.  Cor.  5  pet.  Styl.  3-fidus.  Bac.  e.xsucca 
3-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Theaoides.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Undulata.    West  Indies.    Shrub. 

»3.  Reticulata.     Near  Almaguer  in  the  Peruvian 

Andes. 
*4.  Canescens.     In  the  Peruvian  Andes,  between 

Quito  and  Ybarra. 
*5.  Chrysofihylla.     Cold    parts    of   the    Peruvian 

Andes,  near  Popayan. 
•6.  Sericea.    Cold  parts  of  the  province  of  Pasto, 

between  Quito  and  Popayan. 
•7.  J\fen'osa.    Cold  parts  of  the  province  of  Pasto. 
Shrub. 
All   the   species  of  Freziera  are   natives  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes  and  the  Antilles.     The  five  last 
species  have  been  newly  discovered  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland. 
1034.  Marila.    Cal.  5-phyll.     Cor.  5-pet.    Siig.  sim- 
plex.   Cajis.  4-loc  polysperma. 

1.  Racemosa      Montserrat.    Shrub. 
$•  1048.  CisTUS.     Cor.  5-pet.     Cal.  5-phyll.  foliolls  2- 
minoribus.     Cajis. 

1.  Ca/iensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Villosus.    Italy,  Spain,  and  North  Africa. 

3.  Popuiifolius.    Portugal  and  Spain. 

4.  Laurifolius.    Spain. 

5.  Vaginatus.     Teneriffe. 

6.  Ledon.    South  of  France. 

7.  Ladanifcrus.    Spain  and  Portugal. 

8.  Moiii/iidiensis.    France  and  Valentia. 

9.  Laxus.    Spain  and  Portugal. 

10.  Salvifulius.    Italy,  Sicily,  Switz.  France. 

11.  Heterrjphyllus.    About  Algiers. 

12.  Incanus.    Spain  and  South  of  France. 

13.  Crelicus.    Candia  and  Syria. 

14.  Parvijlrjrus.   Candia. 

15.  ^-ilbidus.    Spain.  16.  Sericeus.    Spain. 
17.  Hybridus.  Spain.        18.   Crisfius.  Portugal. 

19.  Formosus.     Portugal. 

20.  Hulimifolius.    Portugal  and  Spain. 

21.  Elongatua.    Spain.         22.  Libanotus.  Spain. 
23.  Umbvllatus.    France  and  Spain. 

34.  l.ax'ifies.     !Montpellicr. 

25.  Calycinus.    South  of  Europe. 

26.  Fumana.    France,  Sweden,  Switzerland. 

27.  Canus.    Spain  and  France. 

28.  Scabrosus.    Italy  and  Portugal. 

29.  Ci7iereuii.    Spain.         30.   Ocyinoides.    Spain. 

31.  Italicns.     Italy. 

32.  Marifotiua.    England,  France,  Spain,  Sec. 

33.  Origatiifolius.    Spain.         34.  Mollis.    Spain. 

35.  DichoComus.    Spain. 

36.  Anglicus.    England. 

37.  Vinealis.    Germany  and  Switzerland. 

38.  OeUindicus.     France,  Switzerland,  Austria. 

39.  .iltcrnifolius.    Brasil. 

Sp.  1 — 39.  shrubby. 

40.  Globular  if oUus.    Portugal.    Peren. 


41.  Tuberaria.     Provence,  Spain,  Pisa.    Peren. 

42.  Plantagineus.    Candia  and  north  of  Afr.    Ann. 

43.  Serratus.    Spain.     Ann. 

44.  Guttuiiis.    England,  France,  and  Italy.    Ann. 

45.  Canadensis.    Canada.    Peren. 

46.  Punctatus.     Ann. 

47.  Ledi/olius.    England  and  Montpellier.    Ann. 

48.  Salia/olius.    Portugal  and  Spain.    Ann. 

49.  A^'iloticus.    Egypt.    .Jun. 

50.  Mgyjitiacus.     Egypt.    Ann. 

51.  Squamatus.    Spain,  on  dry  hills. 

52.  Li/ipii.  Egypt  53.  Sessili/iorus.  Africa. 
54.  lillifiticus.  Algiers.  55.  Surrejanus.  Engl. 
56.  PolyanthoK,    Air.  57.   Glaucus.     Spain. 

58.  Ai'umniutarius.     Montpellier,  Spain.  Africa. 

59.  Canariensis.    The  Canaries. 

60.  ScrliUlifoitus.  South  of  Europe. 

61.  Violaceus.    Spain.         62.  Linearis.     Spain. 

63.  I. mis.    Hills  of  Spain. 

64.  Strictus.    Spain. 

65.  Gtutinosus.     South  of  Europe. 

66.  Thymifoliu.'i.     Spain.         67.  Pilosus,    France. 

68.  Lavandulifolius.    Spain,  France,  Tunis,  Syria. 

69.  Racemosiis.  Spain. 

70.  Ciliatua.    Sandy  parts  north  of  Africa. 

71.  AngustJfolius.     72.   Helianlhcmum.    Engl.  See. 
73.  jMutabilis.  74.  I'cetidus. 

75.   Crocfus.     Spain.     76.  Hirtus. 

77.  Aficnninus.    On  the  Appenines 

78.  Poli/olius.    England. 

79.  Arabicus.    Arabia. 

Sp.  51 — 79  shrubby. 
*80.  Longifolius.     Spain. 
*81.   Comfilicatus.       In  the  East 
*82.  Purpurcus. 
Under  this  genus   Persoon  comprehends  only  Sp 
1—16,  18,  19,  80—82.   The  rest  are  given  under 
the  new  genus  Hei.ianthemum. 
1038    Lemnescia.     Cal.   5-dent.     Cor. 
cyalhiforme  staminiferum.     Caps?  5 
spermis. 

1.  Floribiinda.    Guiana.     Shrub. 
1037.  MvRODENDRUM,     or    HuMiRiA.      Cal.    5-dcnt. 
Cor  5-pet.     Stig.   5-Iobum.     Pericarp.   5-loc.   locu- 
lis  1 -spermis. 

1.  Amfdexicaule.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 
1052.  CoRCHORVS.      Cor.    5-pet.      Cal.   5-phyll.    dcci- 

duus.     Cafis.  plurivalvis,  loculamcntnsa. 

!.  Olitorius.     Asia,  Africa,  and  America.    Ann. 

2.  Trilocularis.     Arabia.     Ann. 

3.  Tridens.     India.     Ann. 

4.  Mstuans.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

5.  Acutangulus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Fascicularis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

7.  Cu/isularif.     India.     Shrub. 

8.  Scandens.     Japan.     Ann. 
9    Si-rratus.     Jap.in. 

10.  Ilirsutus.     South  .-\mcrira. 

11.  Ja/ionicits.     Japan.     Shrub. 

12.  Flcxuosus.     Japan. 

13.  Nirru.i.     South  America. 

14.  Siliijuosus.  South  America. 
1018.   Sarracenia.     Cor.    5-pct. 

5-phyll.     Cafjs   Sloe.     5^1//.  stigmate  clypeatiis. 

1.  Flava.     N(jrth  America.     Peren. 

2.  Minor.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina.     Peren. 

3.  Rubra.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina.     Peren. 

4.  Purpurea.     North  America.     Peren.' 


] 


Spain,  Africa. 


Sec  Lamarck, 
Encyc.  ii.  p. 
16. 


5-pet.     .Veer. 
loc.  loculis  1- 


Sfcrub. 


Prren. 

Cal.    duplex,  3-cr 


Ji^K 
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•5?  fariolaris.  From  Carolina  to  Florida.?  Mic/t. 

*(si  Psittacina.    Georgia  lo  Florida.  J'-P-^'^- 

\  1028.  TiLiA.      Cor.  S-pti.      Cal.  5-part.     Cafis.   co- 

riacea    globosa,    5-loc.    5-valv.    basi    dehiscens,  I- 

sperma. 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
•5. 
•6. 


Eurofiaa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Shr. 
Americana.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Shrub. 
Pubeeccns.     Carolina.      Shrub. 
Alba.     Hungary.     Shrub. 

Canadensis.  Mts.  of  Canada  and  Carol.  >  Mich. 
Laxiflora.  Coasts  of  Carol,  and  Virgin.  5  i-  306. 
1022.  AuBLETiA,   or    Apeiba    of  Persoon.     Cal.  5- 
phyll.     Cor.  5-pet.     Ca/is.  echinata  muUiloc. 

1.  Tibourbou.  JFills  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.   Shr. 

2.  Petoumo.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

3.  Aspera.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

4.  Lctvis.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

1024.  OcHNA.      Cor.   5-pet.      Cal.   5-phyll.     Bacca  1- 
spermae,  receptaculo  subrotundo  niagno  affi.\ae. 

1.  Si/uarrosa.     India  and  Africa.      Shrub. 

2.  Parvifolia.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

1039.  AsciUM.     Cal.  5-phyll.    Cor.  S-pet.     Bac.  4-loc. 

loculis  dispermis. 

1.   Violaceum.     Guiana  and  Trinidad.     Shrub. 
1031.  Grewia.      Cal.    5-phyll.      Cor.    5-pat.      .A'fcf. 

squamae  5.  Drufia  4-loba  4-loc.    jVuce.  1-2-sperma. 

1.  Occidentalis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Pojiulifolia.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

3.  Orientalis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Mallococca.     Island  of  Tongataboo.      Shrub. 

5.  Lcevigata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Glandulosa.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

7.  Hirsuta.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

8.  Excelsa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

9.  Asiatics.     Surat.     Shrub. 

10.  Telia/olia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Felutina.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
*12.  Ajietala.     Java. 

*13.  Multijlora.     Philippine  Isles. 

*14.  Guazunicefolia    Java.       *15.   Tomentosa.  Java. 

*16.   Celtidifotia.     Java.  *\7 .    Verrucosa.    Java. 

*I8.  Microcos.     (Microcos /laniculaCa  oi  WiWd.) 

•19.  Bicolor.     Senegal. 

*20.   Cuneifolia.     Madagascar. 

*21.  Mtida.  China.       •22.  Oralifolia.  Coromandel. 

*23.  Pilosa.     India. 

*24.  Flavescens.    East  Indies. 

•25.  Mollis.     Senegal  and  Oware. 

*26.  Acuminata.     Java. 

*27.  Carfiinifolia.     Guinea  and  Oware. 

•28.  Megalocar/ia.     Oware. 

*29.   Obligua.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

•30.  Rotundifolia.   Coromandel,        •31.  Arbutifotia. 

See  Jussieu,  Mem.  Sur  le  Grewia  in  Annal  du  Mus, 
Fasc.  XX.  p.  93. 
1017.  INIuNTiNGiA.     Cor.  5  pet.     Cal.    5-part. 

5-loc.   1-polysperma. 

1.   Calabura.     Hills  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
1035.  El^ocarpus.     Cor.  5-pet.  lacera.    Anth. 

2-valvi.     Cal.  5-phyll.  Drufia  nucleo  crispo. 

1.  Serratus.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Dentatus.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

3.  Dicera.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

4.  Integrifoliits.  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

5.  Co/iallifirus.     Ceylon.     Shrub.    ' 

*6.  Monocerus.     Isle  of  Luzon.     {^Cavan.') 
1033.  MiCROcos.     Cal.   5-phyll.     Cor.   5-pet.     .Vect. 
0.  Drupa  nuce  3-loc. 


Bac. 


apice 


1.  Paniculata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
This  plant  is  given  by  Persoon  under  Grewia. 

Sect.  V.     Flowers  nuith  six  Petals. 

1016.  Argemone.  Cor.  6-pet.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Caps- 
semivalvis. 

1.  Mexicana.  Mexico,  Jamaica,  Caribbees. 

2.  Armeuiaca.  Armenia.     Ann. 

3.  PyreiMica.  Pyrenees. 

1045  LoGERsTROEMiA.  Cor.  6-pet.  Cal.  6-fid.  cam- 
pan.  Slam,  multa  :  horum  6  exteriora  crassiora. 
Cafis.  4  slu  6-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Indica.     China,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan.     Shr. 

2.  Regine.     Woods  of  Calcutta  and  Java.    Shr. 

3.  Hirsuta.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

4.  Munchhausia,  or  S/ieciosa.     China.     Shrub. 

5.  Parvijlora.     Mountains  of  India.     Shrub. 
1041     Alangium.     Cal.  6  seu  10-dent.  superus.    Cor. 

6  seu  10-pet.     Bac.  corticosa  2-3-sperma. 

1.  Decajietalum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Hexapetalum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

1047.  Thea.  Cor.  6  seu  9-pet.  Cal.  5  seu  6-phyll. 
Caps.  3-cocca. 

1.  Bohea.     China.     Shrub. 

2.  Viridis.     China.     Shrub. 

According  to  Lettsom,  these  species  are  only  varie- 
ties.   J^'at.  Hist,  of  the  Tea  Trees.    Lond.  1772. 
1040.  Lecythis.     Cor.    6-pet.      Cal.    6-phyll.     J^Tect. 
lingulatum,    staminiferum.     Pericarp,    circumscis- 
sum,  polyspermum. 

1.  Ollaria.     Brasil  and  Cumana.     Shrub. 

2.  Minor.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

3.  Grandijiora.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Amara.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

5.  Zabucajo.     Woods  of  Guiana.   Shrub. 

6.  Jdati?non.     Cayenne.     Shrub- 

7.  Parviflora.     Banks  of  rivers.     Guiana.     Shr. 

8.  Bracteata.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

*9,  Lanceolata.     Madagascar.     (£«c.  Bot.) 


Sect.  VI.     Flovjers  ivith  eight  Petals. 

1012    Sanguinaria.      Cor.  8-pet.     Cal.  2-phylI.  SUi- 
qua  ovata,   1-loc. 

1.  Canadensis.     North  America.     Peren. 


Sect.  VII.     Floivers  with  nine  Petals. 

1013.  Podophyllum.    Cor.  9-pet.    Ca/.  3-phyll.    Bac. 
1-loc.  coronata  stigmate. 

1 .  Peltatum.     North  America.     Peren. 

2.  Diphyllum.     Virginia.     Peren. 


Sect.  VIII.     Flowers  with  ten  Petals. 

1020.  BiXA.      Cor.  10.  pet.     Cal.  5-dent.     Caps,  his- 
pida,  bivalvis. 

1.  Orellarui.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 


Sect.  IX.     Flowers  with  many  Petals. 

X  1019.  Nymph^a.     Cor.  polypet.     Cal.  4  seu  5-phyli 
Bac.  multiloc.  loculis  polyspermis. 
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J.  Lutea.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Advcna.   North  America.  Peren. 

3.  Alba.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per. 

4.  Odorala.     North  America  and  Siberia.      Per. 

5.  Stellata.    Malabar  in  watery  places.  Per. 

6.  Lotus.    India,  Egypt,  and  Hungary.     Per. 

7.  Pubeacens.  East  Indies.  Peren. 
•8.  Sagittata.  Carolina.  [IValier) 
*9.  Cerulea.     Egypt.     [Andreivs.) 

•10?  Microfihylla.     Canada.     {Mic/iaux.) 


4.  Humilia.     Spain.     Peren. 

5.  Anomala.     Siberia.     PerenT 

6.  Uybrida.     Peren. 

7.  Tenuifulia.     The  Ukraine  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

1058.  Trichocarpus.  Cul  i  s^u  5-part  Cor.  0, 
!icyl.  2-biti(Ji.  Ca/is.  seiosa  1-ioc.  4-valv.  polysper- 
ma. 

\.  Laurifolia.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

1059.  Lacis.  Cal.O.  Cor.  0.  Hiyli  2.  Cafls.  I -loc 
bivalvis  polyspcrma. 

1.  Fluviaiilis.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 


3/iruo. 

"J  Poiret. 

1.  y     eye.  V. 

J      526. 


En. 
P- 


Sect.  X.     Ploivers  nvithout  Petals. 

1051.  Prockia.  Cal.  3-phyll.  prseter  foliola  2  ba- 
seos.     Cor.  0.    Bac.  5-angularis,  polysperma. 

1.  Crucis.     Suiita    Cruz.     Shrub. 

2.  Scrrata.     Moiitserrat.     Shrub. 

3.  Thcajurniis.     Bourbon.      Shrub. 

4.  Iniegrifoba.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 
»5.   Ovata.     Isle  of  France. 
*6?  Laciniata.     Isle  of  Bourbon. 
*7.  Lobaia. 

1032.  M^RUA.  Cal.  4-fid.  tubo  nectarifero.  Cor.  0. 
Stig.  sessile.     Drufia  ? 

1.  Uniflora.    Arabia  Felix. 

2.  hacemosa     Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

1009.  Ludia.  Cal.  4-7-part.  Cor  0.  Styl.  3-4-fid. 
Bac.  sicca  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Heterophylla.    Mauritius.     Shrub. 

2.  Myrtifolia.    Bourbon.      Shrub. 

3.  Sessilifiora.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

1021.  Sloanea.  Cor.  0.  Cal.  1-phyll.  5-9-fid.  Anth. 
filameiitis  infra  apicem  adnatse.  Ca/is.  echinata 
3-6-loc.  3-6-valv.   Sem.  2-arillo  baccato. 

1.  Dentata.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Massoni.     Caribbees.     Shrub. 

3.  Sinemariennis.       Caribbees     and     Woods    of 
Guiana.     Shrub. 

1030.  Ryania,  or  (Patrisia  of  Persoon.)  Cat.  5- 
phyll.  persistens,  coloralus.  Cor.  0.  Siig.  4.  Bac. 
suberosa  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.   S/ieciosa  or  Pyri/era.     Trinidad.     Shrub. 

1029.  L.ITIA.  Cor.  5-pet.  seu  0.  Cal.  5-phylI. 
Fruct.  1-loc.  3-gonus.     Sem.  arillo  pulposo. 

1.  Afietala.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Guidonia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Thamnia.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

4.  Com/ileta.     America.     Shrub. 

1053.  Seguieria.     Cal.   S-phyll.     Cor.  0.     Ca/is.    1- 
sperma  :  ala  magna  terminata,  alulisque  lateralibus. 
1.  America7ia.     South  America.     Shrub. 


Order  II.     Digynia. 

1057.  FoTHERGiLLA.  Cal.  truncatus,  iiitegerrimus. 
Cor.  0.  Germ,  bifidum.  Ca/is.  2-loc.  Sem.  so- 
litaria,  ossea. 

1.  Alnif'jlia.     Carolina.     Shrub. 
1056.  CuRATELLA.       Cal.    5-phyll.       Pet.  4.     Styli  2. 
Cajis.  2-part.  locul.  disperniis. 

1.  Americana.     South   America.     Shrub. 
1055.  P^ONiA.     Cal.  5-phyll.     Pet.  5.   Siyli  0.      Ca/is. 
polysperniae. 

1.  Officinalis.  Mount  Ida  and   Switzerland.     Shr. 

2.  Corallina.  South  of  Ei\rope  and  Siberia.    Per. 

3.  Albiflora.     Siberia.     Peren. 


Order  III.     Trigynia 

I  1061.  Delphinium.      Cal.  0.     Pet.  5.     Meet,  bifi- 
dum, postice  cornutum.      Silique  3  seu  1. 

1.  Consolida.  Engl,  and  otuer  parts  ol  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Ajacis.     Switzerland.     Ann. 

3.  Aconiii.     Dardanelles.     Ann. 

4.  Ambiguum.     Barbary.     Arm. 

5  Peregrinum.  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Palestine.  An^ 

6.  Grandiflorum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

7.  Intermedium.     MountaifiS  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Elatum.     Siberia  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

9.  Hybridum,  or  hirsutum.     Sioeria.     Peren. 

10.  Exaltatum.     North  America.     Peren. 

11.  Urceolatum.  12.  Puniceum.     Siberia.  Per. 

13.  Sta/thisagria.     Istria,   Daimalia,  Fiance,  Italy, 
and  Candia.     Bien. 

14.  Pentagynum.     Algiers  and  Portugal.    Ann. 
*15.  Azurcum.     Georgia.  1   it-  a  ' 
*16.  Tridactylum.    Mts.  of  Virgin.  Carol    V       ,''• 
*17.  Tricorne.  High  nUs.  of  Carolina.          J  P-  -^ 
*18.  Fissum.     Hungary.     (PA  Hung.) 

1062.  AcoNiTUM.    Cal.  0.    Pet.  5,  supremo  fornicato. 
A'ect.  2,  pedunculata,  recurva.     Silnjuce  3  seu  5. 

1.  JLycoctonum.     France,  Switz.  Austria.  Peren. 

2.  Jajionicum.     Japan.     Peren. 

3.  Pyrenaicum.  Siberia,  Tartary,  Pyrenees.  Per. 

4.  Ochroleucum.     Siberia  at  Caucasus.     Peren. 

5.  Anthora.     Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  &c.  Peren. 

6.  Album.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

7.  Sefitentrionale.  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia.  Per. 

8.  .A'aficlliis.     Switzerland,  Sweden,  Siberia,  /"er. 

9.  .\'eomontanum.  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  Peren. 

10.  Tauricum.     Hungary.     Peren. 

11.  Volubile.     Siberia.    Peren. 

12.  Cirnuum.     Germany.     Peren. 

13.  Variegatum.     Italy  and  Bohemia.     Peren. 

14.  Cammarum.     Styria      Peren. 

15.  Uncinatu/n.     At  Philadelphia.     Peren. 
*16.  Barbatum.     Siberia,     (i/fr*.  of  Jussieu.) 

1060.  HoMALiuM.     Cat.  6-7-part.   Cor.  5-"-pet.   Stam. 
21  per  tria  aggregata.     Cafis.  uniloc.  polysperma. 

1.  Racemosum.     Martinique  and  Jamaica.     S/ir. 

2.  Racoubea.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
*3.  Incanum.     Peru.     (/7.  Per.  i.  133.) 

Sp.  3.  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  subgenus  Pi- 
neda. 

Order  IV.     Tetragynia. 

1063.  Wistera.   Cal.  3-lobus.  Pet.  6  seu  12.    Germ. 
clavata.     Styl.  0.   Bac.  4  seu  8-obovatse. 

1.  .Iromafica.     Straits  of  Magel'i.'.;!.     Shrub. 

2.  Granadensis.    New  Granada.  (See  Humboldt, 
Pt.  Eijuhincf,)      Shrub. 

3.  Axillaris.  Woody  parts  of  New  Zealand.   •S'/'r. 
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1067.  CiMiciruGA.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  nectariis  4, 
urccolatis.     Cafis.  4.     Se?».  squamosa. 

1.  Fatida.  Siberia,  (sometimes  6  Pist.)  Peren. 
•2.  Palinnta.     Caiolina,    (above  12  Pist.)  (ATic/i.) 
1066.  VVAiiLiiOMiA.     Ca/.  4-i)iiyll.   Cor.  4-ijet.  Frucl. 
oblongus.     Htyli    persisteiues. 
1.   Indica.     Java.      Shrub. 

1064.  Tetuacf.ua.  Cal.  a  sell  6-pliyll.  Cor.  4  scu  5- 
pct.  ///.  siipevne  dilatata  iiuiiique  anlhcritera. 
Cajis.  4  latere  dehiscentes.    •'inn.  basi  ai'iilatum. 

1.  Sarmoitosci.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

2.  Tijmnitosa.  Wds.  orCluiaiia  and  Cayenne.   Shr. 

3.  An/icra.    Woods  of  Ciuiana  and  Cayenne.   Shr. 

4.  Doli'jcarjitia.     Surinam.      Shrub. 

5.  Slricta.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

6.  Calinca.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

7.  Obvata.     Guiana  at  the  K.  Sinemari.     Shrub. 

8.  A'aulti.     Trinidad.     Shrub. 

9.  Eunjandra.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

10.  VotubilU.     South  America.     Shrub. 

11.  Levis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

12.  Atnifolia.     Guinea.      Shrub. 

1065.  Cahyocar.  Cn/.  5 -part.  /V?.  5.  S<i/«  saepius 
4.     Drufia  nucleis  4  sulcis  reticulatis. 

1.  .A'ticifrrum.     Bcrbice  and   Essc([uibo.      Shrub. 

2.  Butyrosuin.     Woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

3.  Toiiientosuut.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

*4.   Glabra.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.    6'/;r.  >  Aublet. 
'.5.   Villosa.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.    Shr.^  (iuian. 


Order  V.     Pentagynia. 

\  1068.  AquiLEGiA.     Cal.  0.     Pet.  5.     .Vcc*.  5,    cor- 
niculata,  inter  pctala.     CaJis.  5,  disiinctae. 

1.  Viscosa.     Montpellier.     Pcrcn. 

2.  Vulgaris.  Eni^l.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

3.  .4l/una.     Switzerland.     Bicn. 

4.  Canadensis.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

5.  Viridijiora.     Siberia.     Peren. 

*6.  Bicolor.     Siberia.     (//.  Kciu.  ii.  247.) 

1069.  NiGELLA.     Cal.  0.     i^f?.  5.  .Wect.  5.  3.fida,  in- 
tra coroUam.     Ca/ts.  5,  convexse. 

1.  Damascena.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Saliva.     Germany,  E^ypl,  Caiidia.     .^nn. 

3.  .4rvensis.     Germany,  Fiance,  and  Italy.    An7i. 

4.  Hisfianiea.     Spain  and  Montpellier.     Ann. 

5.  Oricntalifi.     Aljout  Aleppo.     .Jnn. 

1070.  Reaumuria.      Cal.    5-phyll.      Pel.  5      Ca/is.  5- 
loc.  5-vaIv.  polyspcrma.     Sent,  lanala. 

1.  Vermiculata.     Egypt,  Syria,  Sicily.     .'Inn. 

2.  Hyfiericoides.     Deserts  of  Syria.     Peren. 
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1091.  Hydrastis.   C«/.  0.  Pet.  2.  A'icl.O.  Bae.com- 

posita  acinis  1-spermis. 

1 .   Canadensis.     Wet  parts  of  Canada.     Pcrcn. 
1082.  Atragene.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  duplex,  petalis   nu- 

merosis,  exterioribus  majoribus.     6Vm.  caudaia. 

1.  .'lljiina.     Tunis,  Austria,  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

2.  Oehotensis.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

S.  Ja/ionica.     Japan.     Peren.     Shrub. 

4.  Cajiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Per.     Shr. 

5.  TenuifoUa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Zetjlanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

7.  Austriaca.     Austria.     {Andreius.) 


Persoon    includes    in    this    genus   Sp.    1,  2,  6,  of 
Clematis,  and  Sp.  I  and  6  under  the  subgenus 
Viorna. 
J 1083.     Clematis.      Cal.  0.   Pet.  4,  rarius   5.    Sem 
caudata. 

1.  Cirrhosa.     Spain  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

2.  Florida.  Japan.     Shrub. 

3.  Fiiicclla.     Italy  and  Spain.     Shrub. 

4.  Viorna.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 

5.  Cris/ia.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

6.  Calycina.     Minorca.     Shrub. 

7.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

8.  Glauca.     Siberia  and  in  the  East.  Shrub. 

9.  Hexa/ietala.     New   Zealand.     Shrub. 

10.  Trifiora.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

1 1.  Virgituana.     North  America.     Shrub. 

12.  Jajioniea.     Japan.     Shrub. 

13.  Trifoliata.     Japan.      Shrub. 

14.  Dioica.     Warm  parts  of  America.     SArub. 

15.  Indivi.<ta.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

1 6.  Paniculata.     Japan.     Shrub. 

17.  Vitalba.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Shrub. 

18.  Chiticnsis.     China.      Shrub. 

19.  Flammula.     Montpellier.     Peren.  Shrub. 

20.  Muritima.     At  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Venice,  and 
Montpellier.     Peren.  Shrub. 

21.  Angustifolia.      Siberia   and   Austria.     Peren. 

22.  F.reeta.     Austria,  Tartary,  Montpellier,  and 
Switzerland.     Peren. 

23.  Oehroleuca.     North  America.     Peren. 

24.  Integrifolia.     Hungary   and    Tartary.    Peren. 
*25.  Retieulata.     Georgia.     {3Iichaujc.) 

*26.   Cain/iani/lora.     Beira  in  Portugal.     {^Brotero.) 
"27.  IMuuritiana.    Bourbon.     (^Lamarck.') 
*28.  Balearica.     Minorca.     (7/fr6.  of  Juss.) 
*29.   Guadelou/iic.     Guadaloupe.     [Herb,  of  Lam.) 
*30.  Daurica.  Siberia.     {^Herb.  of  Juss.) 
|1084.  TiiALicTRUM.      Ca/.  0.   Pec.  4  seu  5.      Sem. 
ecaudaia. 

1.  Altiinum.  Mts.  Scotland,  Wales,  Lapland.  Per. 

2.  Fatiduni.     Montpellier,  Switzerland.    Peren. 

3.  Tuberosum.    Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.     Percti. 

4.  Cornuii.    Canada.     Peren. 

5.  Dioicum.    Canada.     Peren. 

6.  Elatuin.     Hungary.    Peren. 

7.  Majus.  England    and  Austria.    Peren. 

8.  Medium.    Hills  in  Hungary.    Peren. 

9.  Minus.  Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Europe.   Per. 

10.  liugosum.    North   America.    Peren. 

11.  Sibcrieum.    Siberia  and  Armenia.     Peren. 

12.  S(juarrosiim.     Siberia.    Peren. 

13.  PiirJmrasceJis.    Canada.    Peren. 

14.  .'Ingustlf'olium.     Germany.    Peren. 

15.  Flavum.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

16.  A''igricans.    Austria.    Peren. 

17.  Simplex.    Sweden,  Denmark,  France.    Peren. 

18.  Lucidum.     About  Paris  and  in  Spain.    Peren. 

19.  Ac/uilegifolium.     Denm.   Switz.   Austria.   Per. 

20.  Contorium.    Siberia.    Peren. 

21.  Pctaloidemn.     Dauria.    Peren. 

22.  Styloidcum.    Siberia.    Peren. 

23.  Jaf}onicum.    Japan.     Pereji. 

*24.  Levigatuin.  Mts.  of  Pennsyl.  and  Car.   (Tlfic/;.) 
•25.   Galeoidcs.    Near  Strasburg  and  Basle. 
•26.  Angulatum.    [Persoon.) 
•27.  Sfieciosum.     Spain  and  South  of  France. 
1088.  IsopvRUM.    Cal.  0.  Pet.  5.  A''ect.  3-fida,  turbu- 
lata.    Ca/i3.  recurvae,  polyspermae. 
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1.  Fumarioides.    Woody  parts  of  Siberia. 

2.  Thalictroides.     The  Alps.    Ann. 

3.  Aquilegioides.     Switzerland  and  Italy.     Peren. 
\  1089.    Helleborus.     Cat.   0.     Pet.    5    seu    plura. 

A^cct.  bilabiata,  tubulata.    Cafis.  polyspermje,  erec- 
tiusculse. 

1.  Hyomalis.    Lombardy,  Switz.  Italy,  Aus.    Per. 

2.  Banunculinus.     Cappadocia.     Pcren. 

3.  J\^iger.  Austria  and  the  Appenines.     Peren. 

4.  Viridis.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Peren. 

5.  Oricntalis.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

6.  Fatidus.     Engl.  Germ.  Switz.  France.    Per. 

7.  Lividun.     Peren. 

8.  Trifolius.     Canada  and  in  Siberia.     Peren. 
*9.  Pur/iurascenn.     Hungary.     (/*/.  Hung.) 

Lamarck  unites  this  with  the  preceding  genus. 
\  1090.  Caltha.      Cal.   0.     Pet.    5.      A'ect.  0.      Caps. 
plures,  polyspermx. 

1.  Palustris.    Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.     Peren. 

2.  A''atans.     Siberia.     Peren. 

*3.  Sagittata.     Falkland  Isles.     {Cavan!) 
•4?  Apfieyidiculata.    St.  of  Magell.    {Herb,  of  Jus.) 
\  1081.  ANtMOxE.     Cal.  0.     Pet,  6-9.     Scm.  plura. 

1.  Hefiatica.     Stony  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Patens.     Siberia  about  Tobolsk.     Peren. 

3.  Cerntia.     Japan  near  Jedo.     Peren. 

4.  Vernalis.  Sweden,  Switz.  Germany.     Peren. 

5.  Halleri.     Savoy  and  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

6.  Pulnatilla.     Engl,  and  otiier  pts.  of  Eur.    Per. 

7.  Pratensis.    Denmark  and  Germany.    Peren. 

8.  Alfiina.    Styria,  Switzerland,  Austria.     Peren. 

9.  Ajiiifolia.     Switz.    Dauphiny,  Savoy.     Peren. 

10.  Coronaria.     In  the  East,  Constantinople.  Per, 

11.  H'jrtensis.     Italy  and  Switzerland.     Pereri. 

12.  Palmata.     Portugal  and  Algiers.     Peren. 

13.  Sibirica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

14.  Baldensis.     France  and  Germany.     Peren. 

15.  Hylventris.     Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.    Per, 

16.  Virginiana.     Virginia.     Peren. 

17.  Decafietala.     Brasil.     Peren. 

18.  Triternata.     Brasil.     Peren. 

19.  Pensylvanica,  or  Aconitifolia.     Canada.     Per. 

20.  Dichotoma.     Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren, 

21.  Trifolia.     France   and  Carniola.     Peren. 

22.  Qiiinijuefolia.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

23.  JVemorosa.     Europe.     Peren. 

24.  A/iennina.     Appenines,  Rome,  England,  Per. 

25.  Rejiexa.     Siberia.     Peren. 

26.  Raminculoides.     North  of  Europe.     Peren. 
"27.  A'ai-cissiflora.     France,    Switzerland,   Austria, 

Silesia.     Peren. 

28.  Umbellata.     Cappadocia.     Peren. 

29.  Thalictroides.     Virginia  and  Canada.    Peren. 
»30.   Trilobata.     East  of  Siberia.  ■\ 

*31.  Cnneifolia.     Hudson's  Bay.     f   Juss.  Ann.  du 
»32.  Alba.     Siberia.  ^  Mus.  p.  248. 

*33.  Fumariefolia.    Monte  Video.  ) 
1076.  MicHELiA.    Cal.  3-phyll.  Pet.  13.  Bac.  multae, 
4-spermae. 

1.  Chamfiaca,  ov  Suaveolens.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Tsiam/iaca,  or  scricea.     India.     Shrub. 

\  1087.  Trollius.     Cal.  0.     Pet.  circiter  14.     Cafis. 
plurimae,  ovatx,  polyspermse. 

I.  Eurofiteus.     Mts.  of  Sweden,  Germany.    Per. 
2    Asiaticus.     Siberia.     Peren. 
1079.  Xylopia.     Cot.   S-phyll.     Pet.   6.     Caps,   sub^ 
l-sperm3e  4-gonaE-bivaives.     Sem.  arillata. 
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1.  Muricate.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Frutescens.     Guiana  and  Brasil.     Shrub. 

3.  Glabra.     Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.     Shrub. 
•4.   Undulata.    Equinoctial  Africa.    (Beauvois,  Fl. 

D'Orvares.") 
1080.  Unona.     Cal.   3-phyll.      Pet.   6.      Bacc.   2  vel 
3-spermae  articulato-moniliformes. 

1.  Discreta.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Tomentosa.     Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

3.  Discolor.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

4.  Concolor.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

1077.  Uvaria.      Cal.    3-phyll.     Pet.   6.     Bac.  numc- 
rosse,  pendulse,  4  spermse. 

1.  Zeylanica.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Lanceolata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Cerasoidcs.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Suberosa.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

5.  Tomentosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Odorala.     Java  and  China.     Shrub. 

7.  Monosperma.  Woods  in  the  interior  of  Guiana 
Shrub. 

8.  Lutea.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

9.  Ligutaris.     Amboyna.     Shrub. 

10.  Longifolia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Japonica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

*12?   Cananga.     Woods  of  Guiana.     (Z,am.) 

1078.  Axnona.     Cal.    3-phyll.     Pet.   6.     Bac.    poly- 
sperma,  subrotunda,  cortice  squamato. 

1 .  Muricata.     Warm  parts   of  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Tripetala.     Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Squamosa.     South  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Paludosa.     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

5.  Reticulata.     South  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Longifolia.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

7.  Punctata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

8.  Hexafietala.     China  and  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

9.  Palustris.     America.     Shrub. 

10.  Glabra.     Carolina.      Shrub. 

11.  Triloba.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

12.  Asiatica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

13.  Ambotay.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

14.  Africana.     America.     Shrub. 

15.  Pygintsa.     Florida.     Shrub. 

16.  Obovata.     Florida.     Shrub. 

!7.   Grandijlora.     Madagascar  and  Bourbon.    5/;r. 
18.  Ample xicaulis.     Madagascar,  Mauritius.  5/;r. 
*19.   Senegalensis.     Senegal.     (Herb.  q/'Juss.) 

1073.  LiRioDENDRON.    CaL  3-phyll.  Pet.  9.    Samara 
imbricalx  in  strobilum. 

1.  Tulipifera.     North  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Coco.     Cochinchina  and  China.     Shrub. 

3.  Figo.     China.      Shrub. 

4.  Liliifrra.     Mts.  of  Amboyna.      Shi 

1074.  Magnolia.     Cal.   3-phyIl      Pet. 
valv.  imbricatsE.     Sem.  baccata,  peiubila. 

1.  Grandijlora.     Florida  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Plumieri.     St  Lucia,  Martinique.     Shrub. 

3.  Glauca.     Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.     Shrub. 

4.  Obova/a.     Japan  and  China.     Shrub. 

5.  Tomentosa.     Japan.     Shrtib. 

6.  Acuminata.     Pennsylvania.     Shrub. 

7.  Tripetala,     Carolina  and  Virginia.     Shrub. 

8.  Auriculata.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shrub. 
*9.   Cordata.  Upper  Carolina,  Georgia.  (Persoon.) 

•10.  Macrophylla.  At  the  R.  Tenessee.  (iV?rA.  327.) 
•11.  Puseata.  China  >  ^^^,,.^,^^.^,  ^  ^  226,  229. 
•12.  Pumila.     China.   ) 

1075.  Nelumbium.     (or  Nelumbo.)  Cal.   4   scu  5- 
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pliyll.     Cor.  polypetala.     A'uees    l-spermje    reccp- 
taculo  inincato  iaimersae. 

1 .  !i/it;ciosu7n, or  Indicum.  Cliiiia,  India,  Persia.  Per. 

2.  Luicitm.    Virginia,  Carolina,  Florida     Perm. 

3.  Pcntajietalum.     Carolina.     Peren. 

4.  lieiiiformc.     Carolina.     Ptren. 

1071.     DiLi,F.NlA.      Cal.  5-phyll.    Pet.  5.    Ca/js.  poly- 
spermse,  conoatx,  pulpa  repletae. 

1.  Scandens.     Sfew  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Integra.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

3.  Sjieciosa.     Malabar  and  Java.     Shrub. 

4.  EUifitica.     Aniboyna,  Celebes.     Shrub. 
3.  SciTula.     Java  and  Celebes.     Shrub. 

6.  Pentag-yna.     Coroniandcl.     Shrub. 

7.  Return.     Woods  of  Ceylon.     Shrub. 

8.  Dentata.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

*9.    Volubilis.     New  Holland.     {Aiidrenvs,   126.) 
\  1086.    RANUN'euLUs.     Cal.    5-phyll.     Pet.   5,    intra 
uniques  poio  mellitoro.     Sem.  niula. 

i.  Flainmula.     England,  and  otlicr  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.     Pcren. 

2.  Rejitans.     Sweden,  Russia,  Switz.     Peren. 

3.  Lingua.     Britain,  and  oiher  parts  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

4.  J^odiforus.     About  Paris,  and  in  Sicily.    Per. 

5.  Gramineus.     Enijland  and  France.     Peren. 

6    Pxjrenieus.    Pyrenees,  Switz    Daiiphiny.    Per. 

7.  Parnaneifolius.     Mis.  of  Swilz.  &e.     Peren. 

8.  Ojihiogiuas'jidcs.     Mis.  of  Daupliiny.    Peren. 
'J.  .^Di/ilejckaulis.     Switzerland,    Pyrenees,    and 

Appeiiines.      Peren. 
10.  BulUitus.     Pormgal,    Candia,    and    North    of 

Africa.     Peren. 
1  1.    '-.'alauginosui.     Siberia.     Pcren. 

12.  I'learia.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

13.  Prigidus.     Mountains  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

14.  Th'jra.     Mountains   of   Switzerland    and    the 
Pyrenees,  kc.     Peren. 

15.  Creticus.     Candia.      Peren. 

16.  Cassubicus.     Cassuljia,  Siberia,  &:c.    Peren. 

17.  Aurieomus.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

18.  Abortivus.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

19.  Trilobus.     At  Mayne  in  Africa.     Pcren. 

20.  Sceleratu.i.     England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

al.  Jconiti/olius.     Switz.  France,  Austria.     Per. 
22.  Platanif alius.    Mts.  of  France  and  Italy.     Per. 
33.  Spicatus.     About  Algiers.     Peren. 

24.  Illyricus.     Hungary,    &c.     Peren. 

25.  PUibellatus.     About  Algiers.     Peren. 
5B,.  Aniaticus.     Asia  and  Africa.    Peren. 
■^ji^i_afio7iicus.    Japan.    Peren. 

28.  ■'Ruiafrjliun.    Austria,   Dauphiny,   &c.   Pcren. 

29.  Glacialis.    Lapland,  Switz.  Dauphiny.    Per. 

30.  Seguicri.     Dauphiny,  Italy,  Carniola.    Per. 

31.  A''ivalis.    Lspland  and  Norway.    Peren. 

32.  Montanus.    Mountains  of  Dauphiny,  &c.   Per. 

33.  Gouani.    Pyrenees  and  Huntrary.    Peren. 
54.  A/fiestris.    Mountains  of  Austria.    Peren. 

35.  J'a/if!c7ucus.     Mountains  of  Lapland.    Peren. 

36.  Iltifierboreus.    Greenland,  Iceland.    Peren. 

37.  Mcns/ielicuiis.    Moiitpellic-r. 

38.  Pennaylvanicus.  Canada,  Peinisylv.  jinn.  Bien. 

39.  Ternatus.    Japan. 

40.  Bulba&us.   Brit,  and  otbcr  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

41.  PMlvnotis.     Europe.     Ann. 


42.  Polyrhizcjs.     Siberia.     Peren. 

43.  Rejicns.   Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Europe.   Per. 

44.  Polyanthemos.     Grassy  parts  north  of  Europe. 
Pcren. 

45.  Acris.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.    Per. 

46.  Ca/i/iadocictis.     Cappadocia       Peren. 

47.  Lanuginosus.    Moiitpeliier,  Switzerland.    Per. 

48.  Chxrolihyllus.     France  and  Ita.y.    Peren. 

49.  Millefuliatus.    Tunis.    Peren 

50.  Parvulun.    England,   MontpcUier,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia.    Peren. 

51.  Oxys/iermus.     Siberia. 

52.  Arx'cnsis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  ./?«». 

53.  Aluricatus.  Engl,  and  otiier  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

54.  Par-i'ijhrus.  Engl,  and  other  pans  of  Eur.  ^nw. 

55.  Oricntalis.     In  the  East.    Ann. 

56.  Grandijiorus.    In  tlie  East.     Perm.  ' 

57.  PaleatUK.     South  of  Europe.     An7i, 

58.  Polyphytius.     Hungary.     An7i. 

59.  Hcderuccus.    Engl.  France,  Germany.    Perc7i, 
eo.  Aquatitis,  or  hcterojthyllus.    England  and  othei 

parts  of  Europe.    Pere7i. 

PluviatUm.    Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.    Peren. 

Hirsuius.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe.. 

Ann.     (^Si7iith.) 

Pili/or7iiis.    North  Ainerica.    [Mich.  i.  320.)' 

Plantagineus.    Portugal.    {B7-otcro.) 

Crenatus.    Hungary.     (/7.  Hinigar.) 

Bonariensis.    Buenos  Ayres.    (Poir.  Ji7ic.) 

Pcruvianus.    Peru.     (//erA.  of  Juss.) 

Te7ieriff(£.    Teneriffe.     (Persocn.) 


61. 
»G2. 

*63. 

*64. 

*65. 

*66. 

*67. 

•68. 

*69.  Paludosus.    Barbary.     {Dexfunt.) 

*70.   Gregarius.     Portugal.     {Brotero.) 

*71, 

»72, 

*72. 

"74, 

*75. 

*76. 

•77, 


Scjtte/itrionalis.     North    America 
Recurvatus.      Near  New  York. 
J\Iarylandicus.     North  America. 
Hisfiidus.    Lower  Carolina.     (Mich 


} 


See  Poir. 
Pnc.  vi 
123. 
i.  321.) 


A/iii/olius.    Buenos  Ayres.     (//e>'6.  of  Juss.) 
P7-ostrat!is.     Near  Paris.     (Poir.  /(/.) 
Rupilus.     Portugal.       >  Brotcro,  Fl.  2.!<s//'.  ii. 
»78.  Adsce7idens.     Portugal.  5       370. 
•79.  Macro/ihyllus.    Barbary.     [Dc^font.) 
•80.  Sericcus.    Isle  of  France.     (Poir.  Id.) 
*81.  A''itidus.    Carolina.     {Walter.) 
*82.   Olii-si/i07ic7iais.     [Herb,  of  Juss.) 
*83.    TQ77ic7itosus.    Upper  Carolina.     (Poir.  Id.) 
*84.   Cafiillaccus.      Germany.  >  (Hoflfman.  Fl.  Germ. 
*S5.  Rigidun.      Germany.       3       257.) 
•86.  Echinatus.    New  Charlestown.  {Veiicenat.) 
•87.   Trilobus.    Barbary.     {Dcsfont.) 
•88.    Ve7itricosus.    Brasil     {Vente7iat.) 
1072.  Illicium.     Cal  6-phyll.      Pet.  27.      Caps,  plu- 
res.  in  orbcm  digestae,  bivalvis,M-spermae. 

1.  Anisatum.    Japan,  China.     Shrub. 

2.  Ploridanu7n.    Florida.     Shrtib. 
Pa7~i>i/ioru7n.     Florida      Shrub.     {Fenlenat.) 
Adonis.      Cal.  4-phyll.    Pet.  quinis  plura  ab- 
nectario.      &?«.  nuda. 
jEstivalis.    South  of  Europe.    Ann. 
Autum7ialis.    England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Ann. 

Flannnca,     Austria.     Ann. 
Vernalis.     Germany,  Switzerland,  &.c.    Pere7i. 

5.  Appc7uuna.     Siberia  and  the  Appenines.    Per. 

6.  Filia.    Cape  of  Good  Flope.     Pcren. 

7.  Ca/ic7isis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

8.  Vesicatoria.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 


•3. 

\  1085. 

sque 

1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 
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NEW  GENERA. 


MONOGYNIA. 

\  I.  Glaucium.     Ca/.  2-phyll.     Cor,  4-pet.     Siliqua  2- 
loc.  linearis  2-3-valv.   Sem.  plurima,  punctata. 
This  genus  comprehends   Sp.  3,  4,  5,  of  Chelido- 
NiUM,  p.  234.  See  Smith,  Fl.  Brit.  ii.  p.  563. 

II.  Oncoba.  Cal.  4-part.  Pet.  11-12.  interiora  mino- 
ra. Stig.  orbiculatum,  7-12-lobatum.  Bacca  [Dru- 
pa?)  globosa.  jVuj:  6-12.  loc.  polysperma.  Sem.  in 
pulpa  nidulantia. 

I.  S/iinoi-a.  Egypt  and  Senegal.    [Juss.) 

III.  Columbia.  CuL  S-phyll.  interne  coloratus,  deci- 
tluus.  Cor.  5-pet.  basi  squamula  aucta.  Fruct.  4- 
alatus,  4-part.  loculis,  1-2-spermis. 

1.  Americana.     Philippine  Isles.     (Can.) 

IV.  Lettsomia.  Cal.  7-phyllus.  Pet.  interne  equitan- 
tia:  interionbus  angustioribus.  Stig.  5-5.  Bac. 
{Cafis.)  3-5-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Tomentosa.     Groves  of  Peru.  ?  See /^/.  Per. 

2.  Lanata.     Groves  of  Peru.        ^  Syst.  135 

V.  Ventenatia.  Cal.  3-partitus:  laciniis  aequalibus 
coriaceis  deciduis.  Pet.  11-12.  6Vi^.  subquinque- 
fidum.  Bacca  sulcata,  5-loc.:  loculis  1-spermis.  Scm. 

I.   Clauca.     Africa.     (Beaitvois.) 

VI.  Abatia.  Cal.  4-part.  coloratus.  Cor.  0.  A'ectar, 
fila  plurima,  staminiformia.  Stig.  simplex.  Ca/is.  1- 
loc.  2-valvis,  polysperma.  Rccejit.  lineare,  per  sin- 
gulas  valvulas  excurrens.    Sem.  striata.    (i-V.  Per.") 

1.   Hugosa.     Peru.  2.  Pai-viflora.     Peru. 

VII.  AzARA.  Cal.  4-5-6-part. :  Cor.  0.  JVectar.  fila 
plurima  capillaria.  Stylus  subulatus.  Stig.  obtu- 
sum.  Bacca  1-loc.  polysperma.  Recefit.  triplex, 
per  parietes  pericarpii  decurrens.     [Fl.  Per.) 

1.  Serrata.     Groves  of  Peru. 

2.  Integrifolia.     Groves  of  Peru. 

3.  Dentata.     Groves  of  Peru. 

VIII.  Stalagmitis.  Cal.  4-6-phyll.  Cor.  4-6-pet. 
Recefit.  carnosum  4-gonum.  Bacca  globosa  1-loc. 
stylo  stigmate  4-lobo  coronata. 

1.   Cambogia.     India.     (Murray,  Corn.  Got.) 

IX.  TovoMtA.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Pet.  4.  Ant/i.  ovatx. 
Stig.  sessile,  4-lobum.     Fruct.  -  -  - 

1.   Guianensis.     Guiana.      [Aublet.) 

X.  SiNGANA.  Cal.  3-S-part.  Pet  3-5,  serrulata,  un- 
goiculata.  Cafis.  cylindrica  (longissima)  1-loc.  po- 
lysperma. Se7n.  (magna,  jlisculi)  imbricata,  pulpa 
involuta. 

I.   Guianensis.  (Sternbeckia  laterijlofw.  of  Willd.) 

XI.  Rheedia.  Cal.  0.  Pet.  4.  Stig.  infundibulif.  Bac. 
ovata,  1-loc.  3-sperma. 

1.  Lateriflora.     (Lamarck,  Enc.  ii.  245.) 

XII.  Vateria.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  Caps.  1-loc  3- 
valv.     Scm.  maximum. 

1.  Imlica.  {Flaocarlius  opallifcrus  of  Willd.) 

XIII.  PoLYLEns  Cal.  3-pliyll.  Cor.  0.  Anili.  lana- 
tse.  Stig.  penicilliforme.  Drupa  clavata  3-4-gona, 
angulis  inasqualibus,  cal.  coronata. 

\.  Racemo.':a.     Peru.     Shr.     {Fl.  Per.  129.) 

XIV.  Chloromyuon.  Cal.  color.itus,  6-phyll.  Cor. 
0.  Stig.  sessile,  concavum,  3-lobum,  Caps.  3-loc. 
3-sperma. 

1.   Vcrticillatum.     Groves  of  Peru.  (.f/.  Per.  140.) 

XV.  jEgle.    Ca/.  1-phy  11.  5-lobus.    Pe;.  5.  patentia. 


")  Sec 
I  Lam. 
)>Enc. 
ii.  p. 
19. 


Styl.   brevi.s,   c.assu-.      JSac.    f.orticosa,  lurbinato- 

globosa  demunilignosa,  locul.  12-16.  (S'am.  32-36.) 
1.   Marmelos.      {Crat eva  Marmelos  oi  WWM.^ 
\  XVI.  Helianthemuji.    Cal.  luciniis  saepe  inequali- 

bus,  2  extimis  minoribus.     Caps.  1-loc.  3-valv.  me- 

dioseptiferis. 

This  genus,  beside  tlie  greater  part  of  those  species 
which  we  have  given  under  Cistus,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing new  species  : 

1.  Atriplicifolium.     Spain. 

2.  C/ieiranthoides.     Portugal. 

3.  Lasianthum.     Spain  and  Portugal. 

4.  Involucratum.     Portugal. 

5.  Alyssoides.     France  and  Spain. 
6?   Coriaceum.     Madagascar.     {PersooTT' 

7.  Corymbosum.     Carolina  and  Georgia.    [Mich) 

8.  Echioicles.     Spain.     (Lamarck,  Id.) 

9.  Pctiolatum.     Spain.     [Thibaud.) 

10.  Ramuliflorum.     Georgia,  Carolina.  ?  yV//f/i.  i. 

11.  Carolinian  urn.     Carolina.  5  P-  307- 

12.  Inconspicuum.  Near  Aranjuez  in  Spain.  [Tlii^ 

13.  Intermedium.   Near  Aranjuez  in  Spain.  {Thif) 

14.  Denticulatum.     Montpellier.     [T/iib.) 

15.  Retrofractum.     Spain. 

16.  Villosum.     Spain.     [Thib.) 

17.  Crassi/olium.     Near  Cafsa  (Z)e«/o);?.) 

18.  Acuminatum.     Near  Nice.     (Persoon.) 

19.  Thibaudi.     Corsica.     [Herb,  of  Thib.) 

20.  Stoechadifolium.     Portugal.     (Brotero.) 

21.  Virgatum.     Near  Mayane.      (Desfont.) 

22.  Obscurnm.     Near  Fountainbleau.     [T/iuill.) 

23.  Barbatum.   Portu;;aI.  S.  of  France.   [Persoon.) 

24.  Pulverulentum.     France.     [T/null.) 

25.  Roseum.     Europe. 

XVII.  LopHiRA.  Cal.  inferus.  persistens  5  phyll.  3, 
parva,  1  maximum  ligulatum  :  I  oppositum,  triple 
minus.  Cor.  -  -  Styl.  simplex,  apice  2-fid.  jVux 
coriacea,  1-loc.  1-spcrma. 

\.  Alata.     .Equinoctial  Africa.     Shrub. 

XVIII.  CouBLANDiA.  Cal.  tubulosus,  4-dent.  Cor. 
1.  pet.  tubulosa,  limbo  4-fido.  Stam.  25,  basi  coalita. 
Legumem.  torulosum. 

1.  Frutescens.     Cayenne.     [Aublet.) 

DiGYNlA. 

XIX.  Ablania.  Cal.  4  seu  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  2, 
bifidi.     Caps,  sctosa,  I -loc.  4-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Laurifolia.   Woods  of  Guiana.    S/ir.    [Aublet.) 

Pentagynia. 

XX.  Rhynchotheha.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
10.  Styl.  breves,  oppressi.  Stig.  longa,  crassa,  di- 
vergenlia.  Cups.  5-cocc3E,  superne  caudatae,  in- 
ferne  dehiscentes.  Sc7n.  subcarinata.  Recept.  co- 
lumnare  5-gonum. 

1.   Spinosa.     Peru.     [Fl.  Per.  142.) 

PotYGYNIA. 

XXI.  Guattekia.  Cal.  3-p!iyll.  Cor.  6-pet.  Ant/i. 
cuneiformes.  Drup£  plurims,  pedunculatse,  I  -sper- 
mx,  receptac.  subconvcxo  inserts. 

Gg2 
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BOTANY. 


1.  Glauca.  3.  Pendula. 

2.  Ovalis.  4.  Hirsuta. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  Peru.  Sec  Fl.  Per.  This 
genus  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  joined  with  Uvaria. 
XXII.  PoRCEl.i.\.  Cell.  3-phyll.  Pet.  6.  interiora  ma- 
jova.  GavH.  plura.  6V/_g-.  sessilia  oblusa.  Bac.  (1  aut 
plures)  tylindficx  aut  ovaiae  polyspermse.  6Vjrt.su- 
turae  internic  adnexa,  arillata. 

!.   Triloba.     {J/ino7ia  triloba  of  W'lWd.) 

2.  Purvijlora.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     [Mich.) 

3.  Pygintea.     [.Injiona  /itjifmea  of  Willd.) 
Grandifora.  Georgia  and  Florida.   [Mic/i.) 


4. 

5. 

XXIII 

BUS. 


Mtidifotia.  Ptru.    («.  Per.) 


MoLLiNEDiA.   Cal.  turbinatus,  4-fid.  subclau- 
Cor.  0.     .Intli.    cuneiformis.     Sdif.    subulata. 

GVrw.  numerosa.  /J;;V'f  p'urimae,  sessiles.  Rcccjxt. 

planum. 


1.  Rotunda.     Peru.      ~\ 

2.  Ox-ata.     Peru.  > 

3.  Lanccotala.     Peru.  J 


See   Fl.  Per.  p.  142. 


XXIV.  Anamenia.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.  aut  plura, 
absque  nectario.  Germ,  recept.  globoso  imposita. 
Bac.  plurimae,  1-spermx.  {Fol.  ternata  aut  pinnata. 
Flor.  umbellati.) 

I.  Coriacea.  2.  Laser/iitiifolia. 

3.   Gracilis.  4.  Hirauta. 


5.  Daucifolia. 
All  from  ihe  Cape.  Sp.  4.  is  the  Adonis  Caftensis  oi 
AViild.    These  species  have  the    flowers  of  Adonis, 
the  fruit  of  Hydrastis,  and  the  habit  of  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

XXV.  FicARiA.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Pet.  8-9  ungue  ncc- 
larifero.     Sem.  compressa,  obtusa,  nuda. 

I.  Verna.     Europe.     (Peisoon.) 

XXVI.  Hydropeltis.  Cul.  6-phyll.  subconnivens. 
Cor.  0.  Ca/is.  plures,  sub-carnosie,  oblongoe,  2-loc. 
1-2 -sperm  ae 

1.  Purjiurea.  Lower  Carolina.     {^Mich.) 

XXVII.  LiMNocHAuis.  Cal.  3-phyll.  inferus,  persis- 
tens.  Cor.  3-pet.  disco  hypogyno  imposita.  Stam.  nu- 
merosissima,  ibidem  imposita :  filameniis  paucis 
fertilibus,  multis  castratis  :  antheris  2-loc.  Ovar. 
circiter  20.  in  orbem  disposita,  supera  :  Stig:  toti- 
dem  crassiuscula.  Cn/is.  polyspermse,  situ  el  nu- 
mero  germinum  :  propria  semicircularis,  membra- 
nacea,  interne  dehiscens,  estcrne  rotundata,  sulcata. 
Setii.  numerosissima,  conduplicata,  angulo  interiori 
capsularum  affixa,  echinata.  Integ.  simplex,  mem- 
branaceum,  muricatum.  Albumcji.  0.  Emb.  magni- 
tudine  et  figura  seminis.  (Humboldt  et  Bonpland. 
PI.  JEquinoct.  p.  116.) 

1.  Fmarginata,     Lakes  in  South  America. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  POLYANDRIA. 


The   following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur     rne  felina,  chelidonii.     Bocconia  forrfa/n. 
in  this  class  ;  but   they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 

species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  Trigyxia. 

fall  under  other  classes.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

MOJJOGYXIA. 

Psidium  montanum.    Talinum  anacamfigeros.  CleO' 


POLYGYNJA. 

Phvtolacca  icosandra. 


CLASS  XIV.    DIDYNAiAilA. 


Order  I.    Gymnospermia. 

Sect.  I.     Calyxes  nearly  5-cleft. 

1103.  Perilla.     Cylycis  lacinia  suprema  brcvissima. 
Slajn.  distantia.     Styl.  2-connexi. 
1.   Ocymoides.     India.     Ann. 
t  1105.  Glechoma.  Antherarum  singulum  par  in  for- 
mam  crucis  connivens.  Cal.  5-fid. 

1.  Hederacea.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
*2.  Hirsuta.  Woods  of  Hungary.     (P/.  Hung.) 
i096.  Hyssopus.      Cor.   labium   inferius   tripartitum, 
lacinula  intermedia  subcrenata.   Stam.  recta  distan- 
tia. 

1.  Officinalis.     Austria  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

2.  Lophanthus.     North  of  China.     Peren. 

3.  JVe/ietoides.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

4.  Scrojihvlarifolius.     Canada.     Bien. 

1098.  Elsholtzia.  Cal.  tubulosus  5-dent.  Cor. 
bilabiata  ;  labium  superius  4-dent. ;  inferius  supe- 
riori  longius  indivisum  subcrenulatum.  Stam.  dis- 
tantia. 

1.  Cristata.     At  the  Lake  Baikal.     Ann. 

2.  Paniculata.    In  the  wc-t  parts  of  East  Indies, 
;*3?  Ocymoides.     Pondioherry. 


1101.  Bysthopogon.  Co/.  S-subulalus,  fauce  barba- 
tus.  Cor.  labium  superius  2-fid.  inferius  3-fid. 
Stam.  distantia. 

1.  Peclinatum.      In   the    dry  chalky    grounds  of 
Jamaica,  and  in  Peru.     Shrub. 

2.  Sidafolium.     Peru. 

3.  Suaveolens.  In  the  fields  of  S.  America.  Ann. 

4.  Plumosum.     In  the  Canaries.     Shrub. 

5.  Origanifolium.     Nivaria.     Shrub. 

6.  Canariense.     Madeira  and  Canaries.     Shrub. 

7.  Punctatum.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
*8.  Plumosum.     Canaries.     Shrub. 

\  1102.  Mentha.  Cor.  subasqualis,  4-fida :  lacinia  la- 
tiorc  emarginata.     Stam.  erecta  distantia. 

1.  Auricularia.     Watery  parts  of  India.     Peren. 

2.  Sylvestris.     Engl.  Germany,  France.     Peren. 

3.  J\''emorosa.  Engl.  Germany,  Denmark.   Peren. 

4.  Gratissima.      Germany,    and    in    Switzerland. 
Peren, 

5.  A^iliaca.     Egypt.      Peren. 

6.  Glahrata.     Egypt.     Peren. 

7.  Viridis.  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Swit- 
zerland.    Peren. 

•S.  Rotundifolia.    England  and  Germany.    Peren. 
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9.  CrUjta.    SLbeila,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
Peren. 

10.  Hirsuta.      Engl.  Holland,  Germany.     Peren. 

1 1 .  ./iguaiica.  Europe,  near  water.     Peren. 

12.  Citrata.    In  Europe  in  the  Palatinate.     Peren. 

13.  Pifierita.     In  England.  Peren. 

14.  Sativa.  South  of  Europe.    Peren. 

15.  Dentata.  Europe?  Peren. 

16.  Gentilis.      England  and  S.  of  Europe.     Per. 

17.  .Irvensis.    Enel.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

18.  •4ustriaca.      Ditches   and    banks  of   rivers   in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Peren. 

19.  CanadensU.      Canada. 

20.  Pulegium.     England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.     Peren. 

21.  Cervina.    Montpellier  and  on  the  Rhine.  Per. 

22.  Peri/loides.     India.     ./Jnn. 
*23.   Odorata.     Britain.    Peren.) 
*24.  AcutifoUa.     Britain.  Per. 
*25.   Rubra.    Britain.    Peren. 
•26    Gracilis.    Britain.  Peren. 
•27.   Canescens.    Spain.     [Rol/i.) 

*28.  Cafiensis.      Cape    of  Good   Hope.       {Thunb.') 

*29.  Lavandut<£fotia.    America. 

•30.   Tenuis.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     {Mich.) 

*31.  Australis.  *32.  Gracilis. 

•33.   Saltiricoides 

Sp.   9   and    10  seem  to  be  the  same.  Sp.   31 — 33 

from    New    Holland.        See    Brown's     Prodr. 

p.   505. 
rl04.  Hyptis.     Cal.   5-dent.       Cor.   ringens,  labium 
superius  2-fid. ;   inferius  3-part.  lacinia  intermedia 
sacculiformis  1     Stam.  decliuata. 

1.    Verticillata.   Hispaniola       Shrub. 

-2.   Cafiilata.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

3.  Radiata.     Carolina.    Peren. 

4.  Chamedrys.     Guiana. 

*5.   Recurvata.    Cayenne.  ~\  Poiteau    Mono- 

*6.  Alrorubens.    Cayenne.  j       grajihie  du 

*7.  Pseudochameedrys.  Antilles.  S>     Genre  Hyfi- 
•8.   S/iicata.     St  Domingo.  1       tis  in  Ann. 

*9.  Seo/iaria.    St  Domingo.         J       du.  A/us.  t.  4. 

*10.  Pectinata.  {Bystrofiogon  pectin,  of  Willd.) 

*I1.  Persica.     Persia.     [S/irengel.) 

*12.   Suaveolens.    (Bystropogon  sua-ueol.  of  Willd.) 
liOO.   SiDERiTis.     Cal.  5-fid.     Cor.  ringens  lab.  sup. 

2-fidum  ;     infer.    3-part.       Stam.   intra  tubura    co- 

rollse.     Stig.  brevius  involvens  alterum. 

1.  Canaric7isis.     Madeira  and  Canary  Isles,   Shr. 

2.  Candicans.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

3.  Cretica.     Candia.     Shrub. 

4.  Montana.  Italy  and  Austria.     Ann, 

5.  Elegans,  or  A'igricans.  Ann. 

6.  Romana.  South  of  Europe.    Bien. 

7.  Syriaca.     Italy,  Candia,  and  the  East.     Shrub. 

8.  Taurica.     Taurida.     Shrub. 

9.  Distans.     Shrub. 

10.  Pirfoliata.  In  the  East.    Peren. 

11.  Ciliara.     Japan. 

12.  Incana.    Spain.     Shrub. 

13.  Virgaia.  N.  of  Africa  near  Mascar.     Shrub. 

14.  Glauca.  Valcntia.    Peren. 

15.  Hyssofiifoliaf    or   alfiina.      Tuscany,    and    the 
Pyrenees.     Perm. 

J6.   Scordioides.    Montpel.   Spain,   Switzer.     Per. 

17.  S/iinosa.    Spain.    Shrub. 

18.  Hirsuta.    Spain,  Italy,  S.  of  France.     Pcrcn. 

19.  Ovala,    Peru.  Peren. 


20. 
•21. 
•22. 
*23. 
»24. 
•25. 
•26. 
•27. 
•28. 
•29. 
•30. 
•31. 
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Lanata.  Egypt  and  Palestine.    Ann. 
Decumbens.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.!  Thun- 
Rugosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.        J  berg. 
JEgytUiaca.    Egypt.         ?   rr    ,      r  t 
Lasiantha.    Spain.  ^  ^fr6.  of  Juss. 

Linearifolia.    Spain   and  Portugal.     [Brotero) 

Alfiina.  Near  Narbonne  and  in  Daupliiny. 

Chamadryfotia.     Valentia.     [Caz'an.) 

Sericea.     Spain.     [Persoon.) 

Leucantha.     Spain.     (Caia;;.) 

Pallida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    )  Thun- 

Plumosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    \  berg. 


1099.  Lavandula.     Cal.  ovatus, 
tea  suffultus.     Cor.  resupinata. 


1. 
2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
•9. 
10. 


subdentatus,  brac- 
Stam.  intra  tubum. 


Sfiica.  South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 
Stoechas.      South   of  France,   Spain,  and    the 
N.  of  Africa.  Shr.     3.  Viridis.  Madeira.  Shrub. 
Dentata.    Spain  and  the  N.  of  Africa.   Shrub. 
Pinnala.    Madeira.     Shrub. 
Multifida.  Spain  and  the  N.  of  Africa.   Shrub. 
Abrotanoides.    Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 
Camosa.      In  the   East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Pedunculata.     Spain.    {Cavanitles.) 
Heterofihylla.    (Fiviani.) 
1093.  Teucriim.      Corolla  labium   superius  nullum 
sed  iissura  ejus  loco  in  qua  stam.  jacent. 

1.  Camfianulatum.     In  the  East  and  Italy.     Per. 

2.  Levigatum.     Buenos   Ayres. 

3.  Orientate.     Armenia  and  Media.    Peren. 

4.  Parcijiorum.     Armenia.   Shrub. 

5.  Botrys.      France,   Germ.   Swiiz.  Italy.    Ann. 

6.  A'issolianum.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Ann. 

7.  Trifidum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

8.  Pseudo-chama/iitcs.     In  Spain,  Portugal,   and 
North  of  Africa.     Peren. 

9.  Frulicans.     Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and 
North  of  Africa.    Shrub. 

10.  BrevifoHum.    Coast  of  Candia.    Shrub. 

11.  Creticum.    Candia  and  Egypt.    Shrub. 

12.  Marum.    Valentia.     Shrub.  * 

13.  Quadratulum.    Spain  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

14.  Multijlorum.     Spain.     Shrub. 

15.  Regium.    Spain.     Shrub. 

16.  Laxinanni.  Siberia,  Hungary,  Sclavonia.  Bie?:. 

17.  Sibericum.    Siberia.    Peren. 
Asiaticum.    East  Indies  '.     Shrub. 
Cubense.    In  moist  parts  of  Cuba.    Bien.  Per. 
Afduini.  21.    Canadense.   Canada.    Per. 


18. 
19. 
20 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Virginicum.    Virginia.    Peren. 


Jafi07iicum.    Japan.    Peren. 
Inflatum.    Jamaica.     Peren. 
Villosiim.    Island  of  Tongataboo. 

26.  Hyrcanicum.     Germany.     Peren.. 

27.  Abutihides.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
Scorodonla.    England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Holland.     Peren. 
Pseudo-scorodonia.  Near  Mayane  Algiers.  Shr. 
Betonicum.    Madeira.     Shrub. 
Rcsufiinatum.    Near  Mascar  N.  Africa.     Ann. 
Massiliense.  In  Candia,  and  S.  of  France.  Shr. 

53.  Salvia.^trum.  In  Portugal.     Peren. 

54.  Scordium.   Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Shr. 
Scordioides.    Candia.    Peren. 
Chaimedrys.   England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,   Isles  of   the  Archipelago,    and  near 
Jeruaslem.     Peren. 
Hetercjihytlum.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
Bract  eat  um.  Near  Mascar  and  Tlerasen.  Per.. 


28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 

.•;9 


35. 

36. 
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39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 


Lncklum.    Provence.     Peren. 

A'itidum.    Morocco.     Shruh. 

J-'/avum.  -Caniioki,  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Spain, 

Monlpcllicr,  and  Algiers.     S/irub. 

Morilanum.     Dry    parts  of  Germany,    Mont- 

pcllier,  Geneva,  and  Switzerland.     Ultrzib. 

43.  •Su/iinum.  Austria,     fihrub. 

44.  Thijmifolium.     Valentia.     Shrub. 

45.  Pijrcnaicum.     Pyrenees.     Piren. 

46.  Rotundifoliitm.      Valenlia.      Shrub. 

47.  Bttxifolium.     Spain.    Shrub. 

48.  Aureum.     Spain,  S.  of  France,  Syria.      Shrub. 

49.  Plavesceiis.     South  ot  France.     Shrub. 

50.  Gnaphalodes.     Spain.     Shrub. 

S\.  .'Ichemenis.     Shores  of  the  Adriatic.      Shrub. 

52.  Polium.     Candia,  Italy,    Spain,  and  south   of 
France.     Shrub. 

53.  Trifoliatum.     Spain  and  Barbary.  Shrub. 

54.  Peeudliyssofius.      In  the  dry  sunny  mountains 
of  Italy  and  Candia.     Shrub. 

55.  Valentinum.    Valenlia.     Shrub. 

56.  CafiUatum.    France,    Spain,  and  Siberia.    Shr. 

57.  Lusitanicum.     Portugal.     Peren. 

58.  PycnofihijUum.     Spain.     Perm. 

59.  Vtrlkillutum.     Valenlia.     Shrub. 

60.  Libanitis.    Spain.    Shrub. 

61.  Pumilum.     Spain.     Shrub. 

62.  Angustissiinum.     Spain.      Shrub. 

63.  Caleste.     Hiffhesl  mis.  of  Valentia.       Slirub. 

64.  S/iinosum,     Portugal  and  Spain.     Ann. 
*65.  Heterofihyllum.     Chili.     (Cavaniltes.) 
*66.   Kosmar'mifolium.     Candia. 

'67?   Charamoniense.      [Cavaniltes.) 
*68.   Cymosum.     Spain.     {Thib.) 
*69.  Majoruna.    France,   Spain,  Siberia.     {Thib.) 
•70.  JEgyjUkum.     Egypt.     {Herb,  of  Juss.) 
*71.   Corymbosum.     New  Holland  "j  Brown's 
*72.  Racemosum.     New  Holland,  w-'/'orfr. 
.     "73.   .irguium.    New  Holland.       J  p.  509. 

tip.  71 — 72,  are  given  by  Mr  Brown,  with  the  fol- 
lowing character.  Cal.  5-fid.  aequalis.  Cor.  lab. 
sup.  abbreviatum,  2-part.  lacniiis  lateraliter  re- 
flexis  inf.  3-lobum,  lobo  medio  majore.  Stam.  e 
fissura  lab.  sup.  exserla. 
41092.  Ajuga.  Cor.  labium  superius  minimum  2-dcnt. 
Stam.  labio  superiorc  longiora. 

1.  OrienlaH.^.     In   the  East.     Peren. 

2.  Dccumbens.  At  the  side  of  woods  Japan.  Per. 

3.  Pyramidalis.    Sweden,  Switzerl.  Germ.    Bien. 

4.  Aifiina.  England,  Switzerland,  and  .\ustria, 
and  at  Tubingen.     Peren. 

5.  Genevensis.     High  grounds  of  Europe.     Per. 

6.  Pc/itans.  England  and  S.  of  Europe.     Peren. 

7.  Chame/iitys.  Eagland,  France,  Italy,  Germa- 
ny, Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  East,  Barbary, 
and  Virginia.     Ann. 

8.  CUia.  Island  of  Chios.     Ann. 

9.  Iva.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  North  Africa.     Ann. 

10.  Salicifotia.    Armenia.    Peren. 
*11?  Africanum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ?  Thun- 
•12?   Cafiennis.     Cape  of  Good    Hope.    3  berg. 
*13.  Australis.   New  S.  Wales.  ?  Brown's /"rorfr. 
•14.  Simiata.     New  S.  Wales.  $  p.  503. 
1113.  Phlomis.     Cal.  angulatus.       Cor.   labium   su- 
perius, incumbens,  compressum,  villosum. 

1.  Fruticosa.     Sicily   and  Spain.     Shrub. 

2.  Purpurea.     Portugal  and  Spain.     Shrub. 


3.  Italica.    Italy  and  Portugal,    Shrub. 

4.  .Yisaolii.    In  ihc  East. 

5.  .Irmenica.    Armenia.     Peren. 

6.  Lychnitis.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub, 

7.  Laeiniata.    In  the  East.     Peren.    Bien. 

8.  Samia.     North  of  Africa.     Peren. 

9.  Crinita.     Spain.     Peren. 

10.  Biloba.    Mount  Atlas,  near  Mayanc  in  Al  giers. 

Peren. 
U.  Pungcns.    Armenia,  Persia,  and  Siberia  at  the 

river  Wolga.     Peren. 

12.  Herba  vend.     Spain,  Italy,  S.  of  France.    Per. 

13.  Al/iina.    On  the  tops  of  the  Altaian  mis.   Per. 

14.  2'uberosa.    Plains  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

15.  Zeylanica.     India.     Ann. 

16.  Martinicensis,  or  Caribea.     Martinique.     Ann. 

17.  Urticifolia.    Arabia  Felix,  E.  Indies.     Ami. 

18.  Vecemdentata.    Society  Isles. 

19.  Biflora.    East  Indies. 

20.  Chincnsis.    China.    Shrub. 

21.  Indica.    India.    Ann. 

22.  Motuccoides.    Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

23.  Glabrata.    Arabia  Felix. 

24.  Alba.    Arabia  Felix. 

25.  J^'ejietefolia.    East  Indies.    Ann. 

26.  Leonurus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

27.  Leonitis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
*28.   Salviefolia.     (Jacq.  Schoenb.  iii.  58.) 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  25,  25,  27,  under  the  subgenus 

Leonotis. 
\  11,12.  Leonurus.    Cal.  5-dent.    Cor.   labium  supe- 
rius planum  integrum  ;  inferius  3-part.  lacinia  me- 
dia indivisa. 

1.  Crisfius.    Siberia.    Peren. 

2.  Cardiaca.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

3.  Alarrubiaslrum.       Bohemia,     Ukraine,    Ger- 
many, and  Java.    Peren. 

4.  Galeobdolon.    Groves  of  Europe.    Peren. 

5.  Suftinus.     Siberia.    Peren. 

6.  Tartaricus.    Tartary.    Peren. 

7.  Sibiricus.     Siberia.     Ami. 

*8.  Lanata.     {Ballota  lanataoi  WiWA.) 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  6,  7,  8,  under  the  subgenus  Paii- 
zeria. 
\  1108.  Betonica.     Cal.  aristatus.     Cor.  lab.  sup.  ad- 
scendens  planiusculum  ;  tubus  cylindricus. 

1.  Officinalis.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Siricta.     Peren. 

3.  Incana.     Peren. 

4.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

5.  Alofiecuroa.      Savoy,   Silesia,  Upper  Austria, 
Italy  and  Provence.     Peren. 

6.  Hirsuta.  Appenines  and   Pyrenees.     Peren. 

7.  Grandijtora.  At  the  R.  Tereck  in  Siberia.  Per. 

8.  Heraclea.     In  the  East. 

\  1106.  Lamium.  Cor.  lab.  sup.  integrum,  fornica- 
tum ;  lab.  inf.  2-lob. ;  faux  utrinque  margine 
dentata. 

1.  Orvala.     Hungary,  Italy,  and  Istria.     Peren. 

2.  I.avigatum.     Italy  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

3.  Rugosum.     Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Garganicum.    Ml.  of  St  Angelo  in  Italy.     Per. 

5.  Maculatum.     Italy,    Germany,    Silesia.     Per. 

6.  Album.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Peren. 

7.  Molle.     Peren. 

8.  Purfiureum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

9.  Incisum.     South  of  France.     Ann. 

10.  Bijidum.     Naples. 
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4. 


•5. 
•6. 


11.  Tomentosiim.     Armenia. 

12.  Jlmjilexkaule.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

13.  Muliijidum.     In  the  East.     Ann. 
*14.  Hirsutum.     (Lamarck,  Ene.) 

*15.  Hisfiidulum.     North  America.     (Mic/iaux.) 
\  HOT.  Galeopsis.     Cor.  labium  superius  subcrena- 
tum,  fornicatum ;   lab.  infer,  supra  2-cleniatum. 
1.  Ladanum.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 
3.   Grandiflora  ochrokuca,  or  -uHhsa.      England, 

France,  and  Germany.     Ann. 
3.   Tetrahit.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann, 
Cannabina,  or   Versicolor.       England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Ann. 
Angustifolia.     Europe.     (^Persoon.) 
Farvijlora.     Dauphiny.      {Villara) 
»r.  Hisfiida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     [Tliunb.) 
\  1109.  Stachys.     Cor.  lab.  superius  fornicatum,  lab. 
infer,  lateribus  reflexum  :  intermedia  majore  emar- 
ginata.     Slam,  deflorala  versus  latera  rellexa 

1.  Sytvatica.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

2.  Circinala.     Tunis   and   Mount  Atlas.     Peren. 

3.  Coccinea.     Peren. 

4.  Palualris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

5.  Atpina.     Germany,  Switzerl.  Carniola.      Per. 

6.  Germanica.     England,  Fiance,  Germany,  and 
Siberia.     Peren.  7.  Inlermedia.     S/tr. 

8.  Lanala.     Siberia.     Peren. 

9.  Cretica.     Candia.     Peren. 

10.  Heraclea.     Near  Nice.     Peren. 

11.  Tenuifolia.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

12.  Glutinosa.     Candia      Shrub. 
S/iinosa.     Candia.     Shrub, 
Orientalis.     In  the  East. 
Palxstina.     Palestine.     Shrub. 
Alaritima.  Venice,  Montpellier,  the  East.  Per. 
^^thiojiica.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Hir'.a.     In   the  East,  Spain,  and  Italy.     Per. 
Lavandulifolia.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Rugosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 
Recta.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
Arenaria.     Tunis,  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Annua.   France,  Germany,  Switzerland. 
Arvensis.     Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur. 
LatifoHa.     Shrub. 
Artemiiia.     Cochinchina  and  China.' 

»27.  Decumbens.     {Herb,  ot  Desfont.) 
*28.  Kefietifolia.     (Dcsf.  Catal.  p.  58.) 

Asfiera.     Carolina. 

Hyenoltifolia.     Carolina. 

Mauritianu.t.     Isle  of  France. 

Venosa.     Isle  of  France. 

Scordhides.     Morocco.     (Desf.  Cat.) 

. , .    fSyfiJf"-  /-^yf- 1  Herb,  of  Jussieu. 
»35.  Betefoba.     Egypt.    J 

•36.   Oblirjua.     Croatia.     Peren.     {PI. Hung) 

•37.  Betonic£foUa.     Near  Rochelle.  >  Herb,  of 

*38.   Corsica.     Corsica.  3  Richard. 

^1097.  Nepeta.     Cor.  lab.  inf.  laci:mla  intermedia 

crenata,  fauxmargine  reflexo.    Stam.  approximata. 

1.  Cataria.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Anguslifolia.     Arragon.     Peren. 

3.  Crisfia.     Peren. 

4.  Heliotropifolia.     In  the  East. 

5.  Pannonica.     Austria  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Cerulea.     Peren.. 

7.  Violacea.     Spain,  Siberia,  Carniola.     Peren. 

8.  Jncana.  .In  the  East.     Peren. 

9.  Jafionica.     Top  of  the  mts.  of  Japan.     Peren, 


i; 

14. 

\i 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

'21. 

22. 

23, 

24 

25 

26 


*29. 
»30. 
»31. 

*33. 
»34. 


Ann. 
Ann. 
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Herb,  of  Juss. 


10.  Ucranica.     Ukraine.     Pcrai. 

11.  jVe/ietella.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

12.  J\ruda.     Switzerland  and  Spain.     Peren. 

13.  Meliss lefolin .     Candia.     Peren. 

14.  Hirsula.  Sicily.  15.  Italica.     Italy.     Per. 

16.  Muliibracleaca.     Mount  Atlas  near  TIemsen, 

17.  Reliculata.     Mount  Atlas  near  TIemsen. 

18.  Tv.beroaa.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Peren. 

19.  Lanata.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

20.  Scordotis.     Candia.     Shrub. 

21.  Virginica.     Virginia.     Peren. 

22.  Malabarica.     Malabar.         23.   Indica.     India.- 

24.  Amboinica.     Amboyna.     Shrub. 

25.  Madagascariensis.       Madagascar,   Mauritius, 
India.     Peren. 

26.  A/ulti/ida.     Throughout  Siberia,  beyond   the 
river  Jenisey.     Peren. 

27.  Botryoides.     Siberia  at  the  river  Jenisey.  An, 
*2S.  Longijiora.     Persia.     {Ventenat?) 

•29.   Graveolena.     Dauphiny,  Piedmont.     [Villara^ 
*30.  Latifolia.     Pyrenees.      (/V.  Franq^ 
•31.  Racemosa.     In  the  East.     (Lam.  .fine.) 
•33.  Salvi<efolia.     Tauria  ?     {Persoon.') 
1094    S.VTUREiA.  Corolla  lacinios  subaeqaulis.     Stam. 
distantia. 

1.  Juliana.     Tuscany  and  Florence.     Shrub. 

2.  .^'trvosa.     Mount  Atlas.     Shrub. 

3.  Thymbra.     Candia  and  Tripoli.     Shrub. 

4.  Grccca.     Islands  of  the  Archipelago.     Peren, 

5.  Filiformis.     Mount   Atlas.     Shrub. 

6.  Montanu.     Tuscany,  Narbonne, Carniola,  Cro- 
atia, and  Italy.     Shrub. 

7.  Ru/ieslris.     Rocks  of  Carniola.     Shrub. 

8.  Hortensis.     S.  of  France  and  Italy.     Ann. 

9.  Cafiiiata.     Candia  near  the  Guadalquivir,  Se- 
ville, Greece,  and  Palestine.     Shrub. 

10.  S/iinosa.     Candia.     Shrub. 

1 1 ,  Viminea.     Cold  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
*\2.  Americana.     America.      {Po'ir.  Eyic.) 

.f  II 10.  BALLOxa         Ccl.    hypocraterif.    5-dent.     10. 
striatus.     Cor.  lab.  sup.  crenatum,  concavum. 

1.  J\'igra.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Peren. 

2.  Alba.     Europe.     Ptren. 

3.  Lanata.     Siberia  towards  China.     Peren. 

4.  Disticha.     India.     Ann. 
•5?  Sefiium.     Paris.      {Thuill.) 

•6.   Mauritiana.     Isle  of  France.     //frA.  of  Juss.) 

:f  1111.  Markubium.    Cal.  hypocraterif.  rigidus,   10- 

striatus.     Cor.  lab.  sup.  bifidum,   lineare,  rectum. 

1.  Alyssum.     Spain       Peren. 

2.  Astracatiicum      .'Vsiracan  and  the  East.     Per. 

3.  Peregrinuni.  Italy,  Candia,  and  Austria.    Per. 

4.  Creticum.     Mansfeld  and  the  East      Peren. 

5.  Candidissimuni.      In  the  East.     Peren. 

6.  Sufiinum.  Spain,  S.  of  F'rance,  and  Curniol.  Per. 

7.  Catari.efclium.     In  the  East. 

8.  Vulgare.     En!.cl.  snd  otner  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

9.  Africanum.      Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Peren. 

10.  Cris/ium.     It  ;lv  and  St>.  in.     Perm. 

11.  Hirsu'um.  P.t      12.  Hiffmnicum.  Spain. /*fr. 

13.  Pseudo-dictamniiH      Candia       Shrub. 

14.  Aceiabulosum      Candiu.     Pc-rcn. 

•15     Circinaium.   In  tl.e  E.?   (Lam.  A'ifwc   iii.  771.) 
1114.  MoLuccEi.LA.     Ca/.  cainpan.  ampliatus.     Cor. 
latior,  spinosus 

1.   Sfiinosa.     Molucca  Isles.     Ann. 

2    Lirvis.     Syria.     Ann. 

5.   Tuberosa.  Deserts  of  S.  Tartary,  Wolgi,  F\r. 
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no- 


2. 


4. 


13. 

14. 

16. 

17. 
•18. 
*19. 
*20. 


Per. 
China. 


4.  Perska.     Persia.     Shrub. 

5.  Frutescens.     Italy.     Shrub. 

6.  Grandiflora.     Mts.  of  Songaria.     Ptren. 

Sect.  II.      Calyxes  2-liJi/:ed. 

1 124.  Scutellaria.      Cal.  ore  imegro  :   post 
rcscentiam  cluuso,  operculato. 

1.   Orientalis.     Armenia  near  Tephlis,  Morocco. 

Peren. 

jilbida.     In  the  East.     Percn. 

Alfiina.     Alps  of  Switzerland.     Ptren. 

Lufiulina.     Siberia  and  Tartary.     Percn. 

5.  Latt-rijlrjra.     Canada  and  Virginia.     Perm. 

6.  Ga/en'c;//aM.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

7.  Hustifulia.      Austria    and  Germany,   coasts  of 
Sweden.     Pcren. 

8.  Minor.     England  and  Germany.     Percn. 

9.  Integrlfolia,  or  Ovalifolia.    Virginia,  Canada. 

10.  HavanerisU.     Shores  of  the  Havannah. 

11.  Pur/iurascens.     Caribbee  Isles. 

12.  Hysso/ii/olia.     Virginia. 
Peregrina.   Italy,  Siberia,  and  Hungary, 
Column.t.    Italy.    Percn.      15.  Indica. 
Jttissima.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Cretica.     Candia.     Shrub. 
Grandiflora.    Siberia.     (Curt.  Mag.  t.  633.) 
Fruticosa.     Persia.     (Desfont.  Cat.) 
Pilosa.  Carolina  and  Georgia.  >  Mich.  i. 

*21.  Parvida.  Canada  and  the    Illinois  5  P-  '2. 
*22.  Kacemosa.  Monte  Video.     {Herb,  of  Juss.) 
*23.  Humilis.     New  Holl.  and  Van   Diem.    Island. 
*24.  Mollis.     New  South  Wales. 
For  Sp.  23,  24,  see  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  507. 
1117.  Thymus.     Cal.  bilabiati  faux  villis  clausa. 

1.  Scrfiyllum.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Shr. 

2.  Lamiginosus.  France  and  Germany.   Shrub. 

3.  Lavigatus.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  Vulgaris.  Stony  mts.  of  Spain  and  Siberia.    It 
is  very  common  in  the  south  of  France.      Shr. 
Lanceolatus.     Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlemsen, 
J^umidicJis.  Near  La  Calle  in  Barbary. 
Zygis.     Spain.     Shruo. 
Marschallianu.-i.     Taurida.     Shrub. 
Inodorus.     Dry  hills  of  Algiers.     Shrub, 
jicinos.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Jnn. 
/'a/avmus.  S.  of  Eur.  and  Hung.    Ann.    Bien. 
Aljiinus.  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Austria,  and 
of  Montpellier. 

Montanua.      Mountains  of  Carpathia,  of  the 
Vallais,  and  Piedmont.     Ann. 
Pilierclla.     Spain. 
Bronunei.     Jamaica.     A)in.  Pcren. 
Fdiformis.     Majorca  and  Minorca. 
Ctfihalotus.     Spain  and  Portugal. 
Striatus.     Naples.     Shrub. 
Villosus.     Portugal.      Shrub. 
Ma.itichina.     Stony  pans  of  Spain. 
Tragoriganum.     Candia.     Shrub. 
Virginicus.     Virginia.     Perm. 

*23.  Angustifolia      Europe.      [Ptrsoon.) 

*24.  Acicularis.     Croatia.      Shrub. 
Croa/icus.  Mts.  of  Croatia. 
Richardi.     Balearic  Isles. 

Carolinianus.     Carol,  and   Georgia.      (^Michi) 
Corsicus.     Corsica.     {Herb.  Richard.) 
Microvthus.     Portugal.     {Drotero.) 
Tei.rriffte.   Teneriffe.     (//erA.  of  Lam.) 
Multijiorus.     {Persoon.) 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


*25. 
•26. 
*27. 
•28. 
•29. 
*30. 
•31. 


Shr. 
Shr. 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


Shrub. 


SVC 
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PI.  Par. 
Hung. 
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•32.  Calamintha.  ?  under  Melissa 
•33.  JVe/ieta.  5  in  WilUI. 
See  the  new  genus  Acynos. 
1122.  Plectranthus.  Cal.  lacinia  summa  majorc. 
Cor.  resupinata  ringens,  tubo  sursum  gibbo  vel  cal- 
carato. 

1.  Frulicosus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Galcatus.     Java. 

3.  J^iidiftorus.     China.     Shrub. 

4.  Forskolai     Arabia  Felix  and   Madagascar. 

5.  Crassifolius.     Egypt. 

6.  Punctatus.     Africa.     Bien. 
1121.0ciMUM.     Co/,  labio  superiore  orbiculato ;  in- 

feriore  4-fido.  Cor.  resupinatae  alterum  labium  4- 
fidum  ;  alterum  indivisum.  Fil.  cxteriora  basi  pro- 
cessum  emittentia. 

1.    Thyrsijloruni.  India.         2.  Infiexum.  Japan, 

3.  Virgatum.     Japan  near  Nagasaki. 

4.  Monachorum.     India.     Ann. 

5.  Gralissimtnn.     India.    Shrub. 

6.  .dlbtim.     India  and  Java.    'Ann. 

7.  Tomentusum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

8.  Grandiflorum.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

9.  Basilicum.    India  and  Persia.    Ann, 

10.  Minimum.    Ceylon.    Ann. 

11.  Integerrimum.     East  Indies. 

12.  Sanctum.     India.     Ami. 

13.  Pugosum.    Japan.  14.  Crisfiuin.  Japan. 

15.  Scabrum.    Japan. 

16.  Amcricanum.    America.    Ann. 

17.  Verticillatum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Acutum.    Japan. 

19.  Tenuijlorum.    Malabar.     Ann.     Shrub. 

20.  Polystachyon.     India.     Ann. 

21.  Ser/ihyllifolium.  Mt.  Chadra  in  Arab.  Fel.   Shr. 

22.  Menthoides.  Ceylon.     23.  Molle.  India.    Ann. 

24.  Adscendens.     India.     Peren. 

25.  Scutellarioides.     India. 

26.  Prostraturn.     India.     Ann. 

27.  Cafdtcllatum.    China. 

•28.   Nacemusum.    Cape  of  Good    Hope.    {Thunb.) 
»29.  Madagascaricnse.  Madagascar.  (//(•/•A.  of  Juss.) 
•30.  Paniculatu?n.     Madagascar. 
\  1125    Prunella.     Fil.    bifurca:   altero  apice    an- 
therifera.     Stig.  2-fid. 

1.  Vulgaris.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
New  Holland.      Peren. 

2.  Grandiflora.     Rocks  of  Europe.     Percn. 

3.  Hyssofiifolia.     Montpellier.     Peren. 
*4.  Ovuta.     America. 

*5.  ?  Pensylvanica.  Pennsylv-    (Wi^ld.  H.  Bcr.) 
*6.1  Lfjngi/olia.     France.     {Thuill.^ 
*7.  Laciniata.     Europe.     (Lam.  III.') 
•8.   Pinnatijida.     Germany.      {Path.) 
*9.  ?  Intermedia.     Portugal.     (Brotero.) 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  507. 
1 126.  Cleonia.  Fil  bifurca  :  apice  altero  antherifera. 
Stig.  4-fidum. 

1.  Lusitanica.     Portugal  and  Spain.     Ann. 
1123.  Trichostema.  Corolla  lab.  superius  falcatum. 
Stam.  longissima. 

1.  Dichotoma.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.     Ann. 

2.  Brachiata.     North  America. 

•3.  Sfiiralis.     Cochincliiiia.     (Louseiro.) 
1119.   Dracocephalum.     Corolle    faux    inflata,  lab. 
super,  concavum. 

1.  Virginianum.     Canada   and   Virginia.     Peren, 

2,  Denticulatiim.     Carolina.     Peren, 
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3.  Canariense.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 

4.  Finnalum.     At  the  lakt  Baikal.     Shrub. 

5.  Origanoidcs.     Siberia.      Shrub. 

6.  Palmatum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

7.  Percgrinum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Fruticuloaum.     Siberia.    Shrub. 

9.  jlustriacum.  Austria,  Hungary  Transylvania, 
and  the  ints.  of  Portugal.     Peren. 

10.  Ruyschiana.      Siberia,    Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Denmark.     Peren. 

11.  Grandlfldrum.     Siberia.     Ann. 

12.  Altaiensc.  On  the  top  of  the  Altaian  mts.  Per. 

13.  Sibiricum.     Siberia.    Peren. 

14.  Moldovica.     Moldavia  and  Siberia.     .Inn. 

15.  Canescens.     In  the  East.      .'Inn. 

16.  Pettatum.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

17.  J^utans.     Siberia.     Peren. 

18.  Thymiflorum.     Siberia,     jlnn. 

*19.    Varicgatum.     Carolina.      (Vent.    Hort.   Cels.) 
*20.   Chamadryoides.      (Balbis,  Miscell.  p.  29.) 
J  1116.  Origanum.   6V7-&6;Y;«' 4-gonus,  spicatus,  caly- 
ces coUigens.     Cor.  lab.  sup.  erectum  planum,  in- 
ferius  u-part.laciniis  aequalibus. 

1.  Kgy/iliacum.     Et^ypt.     Peren. 

2.  Dictamnus.     Mount  Ida  in  Candia.     Shrub. 

3.  Sifiyleum.     Mount  Sipylus  in  Phrygia.     Shr. 

4.  Tournefortii.     Island  Amorgos.     Shrub. 

5.  Cilialum.  Guinea.       6.   Benghalense.     Bengal.  , 

7.  Cheticum.     South   of  Europe,   Palestine,   and 
Basle.     Peren. 

8.  Smyrnitum.     Candia  and  Smyrna.     Peren. 

9.  Heracteolicum.  S.  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Per. 

10.  Vulgare.     England,  Europe,   Canada.     Peren. 

11.  Glandutosum.     Mt.  Atlas,  near  Mascar.    Per. 

12.  Onites.     Syracuse.     Shrub. 

13.  Syriacum.  Syria.        14.  Maru.     Candia.     Per. 

15.  Majorana.     Portugal  and  Palestine.     Ann. 

16.  Majoranoides.     Shrub. 

*ir.  Pallidum      In  the  East.     Peren.     [Deafonr.) 
\  1115.  Clinopodium.  /«xio/hc.  multisetum,  verticillo 
subjectum.     Cal.  bilabiatus.    Cor.  lab.  sup.  planum 
obcordatum  rectum. 

1.  Vulgare.      England,   Europe,   Canada.       Per. 

2.  Egyfitiacum.     Egypt.     Peren. 

3.  Incanum.     North  America.     Peren. 

1095.  Thvmbra.   Ca/.subcylindricus, bilabiatus, ulrin- 
que  linea  viilosa  exaratus.     Styl.  semibifidus. 

1.  S/iicaia.     North  of  Turkey  and  Syria.     Shr. 

2.  Verticillata.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

3.  Ciliata.     Dry  hills  of  North  Africa,  near  Mas- 
car.     Shrub. 

*4?  Hirsuta.     In  the  East.     [Fentenat.) 
^  1120.  Melittis.    Cal.  tubo  coroUse  amplior.     Cor. 
lab.  sup.   planum  ;  lab.  inf.  crenatum.     Anth.  cru- 
ciate. 

1.  Mclissofihyllum.    England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Austria,  and  Montpellier.     Shrub. 

2.  Jafionica.     Japan.     Ann. 

*3.   Grandiflora.     Britain.      (Smith,  Fl.  Brit.) 
1118.  Melissa.     Ca/.  aridus,supi-a  planiusculus  :  lab. 
sup.  subfastigiato.  Corolls  lab.  sup.  subfornicatum, 
2-fidum  ;  lab.  inf.  lobo  medio  cordato. 

1.  Officinalis.     France,  Geneva,  and  Italy.     Per. 

2.  Grandiflora.    Hills  of  Tuscany,  Carniola,  and 
Carintliia.      Peren. 

3.  Calamintha.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  .\ustria.     Peren. 

4.  Xefieta.     Engl.  France,  Italy,  Switzerl.     Per. 
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5.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees,  Tyrol,  Carniola.    Per. 

6.  Cretica.     Montpellier  and  Spain.     Shrui. 

7.  Fruticosa.     Spain.     Shrub. 
•8.   Cordifolia.     Europe. 

*9.  Obiuaifolia.     South  America.     (Mi'cA.) 
*10.    Veronicefolia.     (//f7-A.  of  Richard.) 
»11?  Marifolia.     Sjiain  and  France.     (^Cavan.') 

1127.  Prasium.     .fl«cf(S  4-1-spermae. 

1.  Majus.     Sicily,  Rome,  and   Africa.     Shrub. 

2.  Minus.     Sicily.      Shrub. 

1128.  Phryma.     Cc/.  bilabiatus  5-dent.     Sem.   1. 

1.  Lefitoslachia.     North  America.     Peren. 

2.  Dehiscen.i.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
n29.SELAGo.   Ca/.  4-fid.   Cor.  tubus  capillaris  limbus 

subaequalis.     .SV/zi.  1  seu  2. 

1.  Coryinboaai     Shr.  18.  Fruticosa.     Shr. 

2.  Cinrrea.  19.  Hisfiida. 

3.  Polystachia.   Shr.  20.   CUiata. 

4.  Verbenacca.  *21.  Arliculata. 

5.  Pa/iunculoides.Per.     *22.  Diffusa. 

6.  Sjiuria.    Bien.  *23.   Scabrida. 

7.  Hirta.  *24.   Glomerata. 

8.  Rotundifolia.  *25.  Pa'iiculata. 

9.  Fasciculata.     Bicn.      *26.  Augustifolia. 

10.  Polygaloides.  '27.  Hyterofihylla. 

11.  Ovata.     Shr.  •28.  Pusilla. 

12.  Coccinea.  *29.   Ce/ihalo/ora. 

13.  Canescens.  *30.   Cordata. 

14.  Geniculata.  *3l.  Decumbenn. 

15.  Hivaricata.  '32.  Bracteata. 

16.  Cafiitata.     Shr.  *33.  Lucida. 

17.  Triquetra. 

All  from  the  Cape.     Persoon  ranks  this  genus  un- 
der the  order  Angiosperjiia. 

Order  II.    Angiospermia. 
Sect.  I.      Calyxes  undivided. 

1185.  ^ginetia.      Ca/.    1-phyll.     spathaceus.      Co; 

campan.     bilabiata.     Cnfm.  multiloc. 
1.  Indica.     Hills  of  Malabar.     Peren. 
1161.  Tanaecium.    Ca/.  cylindraceus  truncatus.    Cor. 

tubulosa,  subaequalis  5-fida.     Rudimentum  filamenti 

quinti.     Bacca  corticosa  maxima. 

1.  Parasiticum.  Mts.  of  Jamaica,  Caraccas.     Shr. 

2.  Jaroba.     Jamaica  and  Brasil.     Shrub. 

3.  Pinnatum.     Mozambique.     Shrub. 

Sect.  II.     Calyxes  2-cle/i. 

1184.  Obolaria.     Cal.   2-fid.     Cor.  4-fida,   campan 

Cajis.  1-loc.  2-valv.  polysperma.     Stam.  ex  divisu- 

ris  coroUae. 

1.    Virginica.    Virginia. 
\  1186.  Orobanche.  Cal.  2-4  seu  S-fid.  Cor.  ringens. 

Cafis.  1-loc.  2-valv.  polysperma.     Glandula  sub  basi 

germinis. 

1.  Major.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.    Per. 

2.  Fetida.     Fields  of  Barbary.     Peren. 

3.  Caryophyllacea.  Germany,  Italy,  Siberia.    Per. 

4.  Carulescens.      At   the    Caspian    Sea.     Per. 

5.  Elatior.     England  and  Germany.     Peren. 

6.  Purfiurea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

7.  Minor.  England  and  Spain.     Peren. 

8.  Alba.     At  the  Caspian  Sea.     Peren. 

9.  Gracilis.     Near  Genoa.     Peren. 

10.  Americana.     In  Carolina.     Peren. 

11.  Virginiana.     Virginia.     Peren. 

H  h 
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12.  Unijlora.     Virginia.     Pcrcn. 

13.  Crf'rM/cc.  Engl.  France,  Germ,  Siberia.  Pcren. 

14.  Phelytnea.     Sandy  deserts  of  Barbary.     Per. 

15.  Tinctoria.     Portugal,  Barbary,    Arabia.     Per. 

16.  Ccrnua.     Spain.     Percn. 

17.  Kamosa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.   Per, 

18.  Coccinea.     At  the  Caspian  Sea.     Percn. 
*19.   Cn/icnsis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  "j  Thunb. 
*20.   Stjuamosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i-      Prodr.  p. 
*21?   //;/err;;/i/o.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J       9". 

*22.  E/tithijmum.     France.     {/7.  Franc.) 
*23.   Cerutea.     England,  Europe,  Siberia.     Per. 
•24?  Longiflora.     Cape  of  G.  H.   {Herb,  of  Juss.) 
See  the  new  genus  Phelyp.ea. 
1 172.  Hebek'streitia.      Cal.   2-emarginatus,    subtus 
fissus.  Cor.  1-labiata  :  lab.  adscendcnte,  4-fido.  Cajis. 
tlisperma.   Stam.  margini  limbi  corollae  inserta. 

1.  Dentata.     Bien.  i.  Frulicosa.      Shrub. 

2.  Citiata.     j4nn.  6.   Cordata.      Shrub. 

3.  Integrifolia.  *7.   Sfiicata. 

4.  ErimAdes.  *8.   Cufiitata. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1149.  ToRENiA.      Cal.   2-labiatus  :   superiore  tricus- 


pidc. 
1. 
2. 

*3. 
*4. 
•5. 


Fd.  inferiora  ramulo  sterili.     Cajis.  2-loc. 
Asiatica.     India,  China.     Percn. 
Hirsiita.     India. 

Cordifolia.     Coromandel.     (7?ox5.) 
Scabra.     New  Holland.      ?       Brown,  Prodr. 
Flaccida      New    Holland.  $  p.  440. 

This  genus  contains  also  Capraria  cruslacca  of  Linn, 
and  A7itirrhinum  hexandrum.  Prod.  440. 
1205.  Castilleia.  Cat.  tubulosus  compressus,  lab. 
sup.  bifidum,  inferius  nullum.  Cor.  bilabiata,  lab. 
inf.  brevissimo  3-fido,  glandulis  2  inter  lacinias. 
Ca/is.  2-loc. 

1.  Iniegrtfolia.     New  Gianada.     Pcren. 

2.  Fisfi/olia.     New  Granada.     Percn. 

1.211.  Acanthus.     Cal.  bifol.    2.Sd.     Cor.    1-labiata, 
deflexa,  3-fida.      Cajis.  2-loc. 

\.  Mollis.    Wet  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.     Per. 

2.  Carduiyb lilts.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  S/iinosiis.     Wet  parts  of  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Arboreus.     Arabia  Felix.      Shrub. 

5.  Dioacoridis.     Mount  Libanus. 

6.  Ilicifolius.     Coasts  of  India.      Shrub. 

7.  Ebracteatiis.     India  and  Cochinchina. 

8.  Caflensis.     Shr.  10.  Procumbens. 

9.  Furcatus.      Shr.  11.  InCegri/blius. 

12.  Rejiens.     India.     Peren. 

13.  Edulis.     Arabia  Felix,  Persia.     S/nub. 

14.  Maderasjiatensis.     India.      Peren. 

Under  Acanthus,  Persoon  gives  only  the  Sp.  1 — 5. 

Following  Jussieu,   he  includes  Sp.  6,  7,  under 

the  new  genus  DiLivARiA,and  Sp.  8 — 10,  12 — 14, 

umler  the  new  genus  Blepharis. 

.164.    Premna.     Cal.    bilobus.     Cor. 

4-loc.      Sem.  solitaria. 


Shrub. 
Shr. 
Shr. 


4fida.     Bacca 


1. 

Integrifolia. 

India.      Shrub, 

n 

Tomentosa. 

India.     Shrub. 

5. 

Scrratifolia, 

India.     Shrub. 

•4. 

Reticulata. 

Jamaica.          ") 

»5. 

Ftavescens. 

Coromandel.  J 

*6. 

Obiusifolia.. 

j 

»7. 

Atlenuala. 

•10. 

*8. 

Media. 

»11. 

Juss.  Ann.  du 
Mus.  ii.  p.  68. 

Acuminata. 
Cordata, 


»9.   Ovata. 

Sp.  6 — 11  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland, 
Brown's  Prodr.  p,  512.. 


See 


1 160.  Crescentia.  Cal.  2-part.  aequalis.  Cor.  gib- 
ba.  Bac.  pediccllata,  1-loc.  polysperma.  Sem. 
niduiantia. 

1.  Cujcte.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub.' 

2.  Cucurbitana.    Warm  parts  of  America.     Shr. 

Sect.  III.     Calyxes  3-cle/i. 

1159.  Halleria.  Cal.  3  seu  5-phyll.  Cor.  4-fida 
Bacca  supera  bilocularis  polysperma. 

1.  Eucida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Ellijilica.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sect.   IV^.     Calyxes  A-cleft. 

1IS9.  Lippia.  Cat.  4-dent.  subrotundus,  erectus 
compresso-membranaccus.  Cafts.  2-loc.  2-sperma, 
recta. 

1.  Americana.     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

2.  Hc7nisfibcerica.     South  America.     Shrub. 
5.  Hirsutu.     America. 

4.  Umbellata.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

5.  Cymosa.     South  parts  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

\  1134.  Lathr^ea.  Cat.  4-fid.  Gtandula  depressa, 
ad  basin  suturse  gcrminis.     Cajts.  1-loc. 

1.  Ctandestrna.     France,   Pyrenees,   Italy.     Per. 

2.  .inbtatwn.     In  the   East.     Peren. 

3.  Syuamaria.  Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Per. 
\  1130.  Bartsia.     Cat.  2-lob.  marginatus,  coloratus. 

Cor.  minus  ipso  calycc  colorata :  lab.  sup.  longiore. 
Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Coccinea.     Virginia,  New  York.     Peren. 

2.  Pallida.     Siberia  and   Hudson's  Bay.     Per. 

3.  Viscosa.     England,  France,  and  Italy.     Arm. 

4.  Gymnandra.     At  the  river  Oby,   Dauria,  and 
Kanitschatka.     Peren. 

5.  Aljuna.     England,  Lapland,   Switzerland,  the 
Vallais,  and  South  of  France. 

*6.   Sfiicata.  Pyrenees.  (Ramond,  Bull,  des  Scien.) 
*7.  Trixago.  Palestine,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Mont- 

pellier.     Ann. 
*8.   Versicolor.     Italy,  Portugal,  and  the  north  of 

AJrica.     [Brotero.) 
*9.  Maxima.     [P/iinanthus  versicolor  of  Willd.) 
*I0.   Odontites.  {Euphrasia  odont.  q{  W\\\A^   Smith. 
\  1132.  Euphrasia.      Cat.   4-fid.   cylindricus.     Cafisi 
2-loc.  ovalo-oblonga.     Anth.  inferiores   altero  lobo 
basi  spinosse. 

1.  Latifolia.      Italy,    Montpellier,    and    noith  of 
Africa.     Ann. 

2.  Officinalis.     Europe.     Ann. 

3.  Salisburgensis.      Mountains  of   Salzburg   and 
Switzerland.     Ann. 

4.  Tricuspidata.    Italy  and  Carniola.     Ann. 

5.  Cunea/.a.     New  Zealand. 

6.  Odontites.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

7.  Eutea.     South  of  Europe.     Ami. 

8.  Linifotia.     Italy  and  France.     Ann. 

9.  Viscosa.     Provence  and  Switzerland.     Ann. 
10.  As/iera.  Guinea. 

*11.  Aapera.     Portugal.     Shrub.     [Brotcro.) 
•12.  Minima.      Alps.      {Enc.  Bot.) 
*13?   Imbricata.     France.      {Persoon.") 
*14.   Tcnuifolia.     Portugal.      Ann.     {Brotero.) 
•15.  Pur/iurea.     Barbary.     Ann.     (Des/bnt.) 
•16.  Eongijiora.     Spain.      {Caz'anilles.) 
»17.  Al/iina.  »19.   Collina. 

»1S.  Tetragona.  »20.  Striata.. 
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•21.  Paludoia.  »23.   Scabra. 

•22.   S/ieciosa.  •24.   Argula. 

Sp.   17 — 24  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 

Island.     See    Brown's  Prodr.  p.    436.     Persoon 

ranks  Sp.  6.  under  the  subgenus  Od'miites.    See 

Bartsia. 

:jll31.  Rhinanthus.      Ca/.  4-fid.  ventricosus.     Ca/is. 

2-loc.  obtusa,  coniprcssa. 

1.  Orientalis.     In  the  East. 

2.  Ekfihas.     Italy  and  Siberia.     Jmt. 

3.  Crista  gatli.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  .In. 

4.  Trixago.     Palestine,  Italy,  Montpellier.    .4nn. 

5.  Maximus.     Candia.     Ann. 

6.  Versicolor.     Italy  and  North  Africa.     Ann. 

7.  Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Indicus.  Ceylon.       9.    Virginicus.     Virginia. 
10.   Trijidus.     Hills  of  Armenia  and  Galatia.     An. 

*H.  Minor.     Europe.     •12.    Villosus.     Europe. 
•13.   Scaber.     Cape  of  Good  Hope  r     {Thunberg.) 
|1133.  Melampyrum.       Cat.   4-fid.       Cor.  lab.   sup. 
compressum  margine  replicato.     Cafi.^.  2-loc.  obli- 
qua,  hinc  dehisceus.     Sem.  2,  gibba. 

1.   Cristatum.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

2.  Arvense.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

3.  Barbatum.     Fields  in  the  S.  of  Hung.     Ann. 

4.  A'eniorosum.     North  of  Europe.     Ann. 

5.  Pratevse.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

6.  Sylvaticum,  or  Al/iestre.     England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Aym. 

7.  Lineare      Carolina.     Ann. 

1135.  Schwalbea.      Cal.  4-fid.;  lobo  supcriore  mi- 
nimo  ;  infimo  maximo  emarginato. 
1.  Americana.     North  America. 

1196.  Barleria.  Cat.  4-part.  Stam.  2  longe  mi- 
nora. Cafis  4-angularis,  2-loc.?  2-valv.  elastica 
absque  unguibus.     Sem.  2. 

1.  Longifolia.     India.     Bien. 

2.  Solanifolia.     South  America. 

3.  Hyslrix.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Prionitis.     India.     Peren. 

5.  Trisfiinoaa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

6.  Bis/iinosa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

7.  Buxifolia.     In  the  Indies. 

S.  Xoctijiora.     India  and  Arabia  Felix.     Shr. 
9.  Acanlhoides.     Arabia  Felix. 
10.   Cristata.     India.      Shrub. 
1  1.    Slrigosa.     India.      Shrub. 
12.  Pungens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
\Z.  Longiflora.     Mt.  St  Thomas  Malabar.     Shr. 
*14.  Pyraniidalis.     St  Domingo.     {Lam.  £nc.) 
1168.  LoESELiA.     Cal.   4-fid.     Cor.  laciniis  omnibus 
secundis.     Slam,  petalo  adversa.     Cafia.  3-loc. 
1.   Ciliata.     Vera  Cruz. 
1162.  Gmelina.      Cat.  sub  4-dent.     Cor.  4-fida,  cam- 
pan.  Anth.  2-part. ;  2  simplices.   Drufia  nuce  2-loc. 
1.  Asiatica.     India.     Shrub. 
•2.  Parvijlora.     Coromandel.     {Roxb.) 
1165.  Lantana.      Cat.  obsolete  4-dent.     Cor.  limbus 
4-fid.    fauce    pervia.       Stig.    uncinnato-refraclum. 
Drufia  nuce  2-loc.  laevi. 

1.  Mista.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Trifolia.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Vibumoidep..     Arabia  Felix.     Slirub. 

4.  Annua.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Ann. 

5.  Stricta.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

6.  Radula.     St  Vincent  and  Dominica.     Shrub. 

7.  Camara.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shruii 


8.  Involucrata.     South  America.      Shrub. 

9.  Recta.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

10.  Odorata.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Lavandulacea.      Shrub. 

12.  Sa/vi/otia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

13.  Metissafolia.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

14.  Scabrida.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

\5.  Aculeata.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 
*\6.  A'rvea.     East  Indies.     {Vent^nat.) 
'Xll  Reticulata.     St  Domingo.     {Persoon.) 


Sect.  V.     Calyxes  5-cleft. 

1209.  AvicExxiA.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor.  bilabiata : 
lab.  superiore  quadrate.  Cafis.  coriacea,  rhomboi- 
dea,  1-sperma. 

1.  Tomentosa.     Indies  and  New  Holland.     Shr. 

2.  Resinifera.      New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

3    .Vitida.     Shores  of  Martinique.      Shrub. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  518. 
1156.    ToEziA.      Cal.   5-dent.       Cafis.    1-loc.    globosa, 
1-sperma. 

1.  Al/iina.     Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Peren. 
1179.  PnAYLOPSis.      Cal.   5-fid.   lacinia  suprema  ma- 
jore.     Cor.  ringens,  labio  superiore  minimo  bifido. 
Ca/is.  1-loc.  4-sperma  siliquaeformis. 
1.  Parvijlora.     India.     Ann. 
%  1178.  LiMOSELLA.   Cat.  5-fidus.   Cor.  5-fida,  aequalis. 
Slam,  per  paria  approximala.     Cafis.   1-loc.  2-valv. 
polysperma. 

1.  Aijuatica.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Diandra.  Shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•3.   Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      f^Thunb.) 
•4?   Tenuifolia.     Franconia.     l^Hoffm^ 

*5.  Austratis.     New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island.  (Brown's  Prodr.  p.  443.) 
1 175.  Browallia.     Cal.  5-dent.     Cor.    limbus  5-fid. 
aequalis,  patens  :  umbilico  clauso.     Anlheris  2  ma- 
joribus.     Ca/is.  1-loc. 

1.  Demissa.     South  America,  Panama.     Ann. 

2.  Elata.     Peru.     .inn. 

3.  Alienata.      [Rucllia  fianiculata.')     Ann. 

1151.  Brunfelsia.  Co/.  5-dent.  angustus.  Cor.  tubus 
longissimus.  Ca/is.  baccata  1-loc.  polysperma,  con- 
ceptaculo  maximo. 

1.  Americana.     West  Indies,  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Undulata.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

1193.  HoLMSKioLDiA.  Cat.  5-dent.  ampliatus  pa- 
tentissimus.  Cor.  ringens.  Cajis.  1-loc.  ?  poly- 
sperma. 

1.   Sangulnea,  OT  Rubra.     Bengal.     Shrub. 

1170.  LisDERxiA.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  ringens  labio 
superiore  brevissimo.  Stam.  2  infejpora  dente  ter- 
minali  antheraque  sublaterali.     Caps.    1-loc. 

1.  Pyxidaria.      Virginia,    Alsace,   Silesia,   Ger- 
many, Carinthia,  Piedmont.     Ann. 

2.  Dianthera.     Hispaniola. 

3.  Ja/ionica.  In  the  rents  of  walls  in  Japan.    Ann. 
"4.  Ahinoides.     New  Holland.  "J  npn,.,r,>e 

•5.  Scafiigera.    New    Holland.  }■  z.      .  .,, 

•6.  Subulata.     New  Holland.   J  P-  i^i. 

Sp.  4— -6  are   given   by   Mr   B^o^vn   with   the   fol- 
lowing generic  character.     Cat.   5-part  aequalis. 
Cor.  ringens,  lab.   sup    reiuso  ;   inf.   3  fido,  basi 
bicarinata.   Anth.  per  paria  cohaerentibus.     Stig. 
H  h  3 
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bilameUatum.     Caps.  2-Ioc.  2-valv.   valvis   inte- 
gris,  dibsepimento  parallelo,  libero,  placenulero. 

This  character,  which  is  I'ormed  from  the  New- 
Holland  species,  does  not  suit  Sp.  1.  Species  2 
and  3,  certainly  belong  to  a  different  genus. 
Gratiola  Jiysso/ioidcs,  and  rotundifulia,  differ  trom 
this  genus  only  in  having  two  barren  filaments. 
{Prodr.  p  441.) 
1182    CoNOBEA      Cat.  5-fid.     Cor.  bilabiata.     Cafis. 

l-loc.  4-valvis  polysperma. 

\.  ylgiiaiica.     Bunks  of  Guiana. 
1210.  CoLUMNEA.     Cal.  5-part.     Cor.   ringens  labio 

siiperiorc   3-p:irt.  intermedia  fornicata,  supra  basin 

gibba      Cafis.  l-loc.     Sem.  nidulanlia. 

i.  Scande7is.     Caribbecs  and  Guiana.     S/trub. 

2.  Hirsufa.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Rutdans.     Trees  in  Jamaica.     S/irub. 

4.  Hisjtida      Mis    in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
*5.   Ovala.     Sai,  Carlos  in  Chiloe.     {Cavaii.) 

»6.   Slellala.    Cochinchina.     {Loiireiro.) 

1180.  Vandellia.  O,/.  sub  4  fid.  Cor.  ringens. 
i?,7.  2  cxteriora  e  disco  labi  corollx.  Jnth.  per  pa- 
ria  connexse.      Cafis.  l-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Diffusa.     INlontserrat  and  Santa  Cruz. 

2.  Pratensis.     From  Trinidad  to  Brasil.     Pcreii. 

1181.  RussELiA.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  bilabiata  tubo 
elongate.  Stig.  globosuni.  Cafis.  l-loc.  2-valv. 
polysperma. 

1.   Sarmentosa.     Thick  woods  about  the  Ilavan- 
nah.      Shrub. 
*2.  Rotundifidia.      Near  Acapulco.     {Cavan.) 
*3?  Mternijllia.     Peru.     Shrub.     {Juss.) 
1213    Alectra.     Cal.  bilabiatus,  labio  superiore  2- 
fido,  infv  riore  trifido.      Cor.  infundib.  I'd.  barbata. 
Cafis.  2-loc.didyma.     Sem.  solitaria. 

1.   Ccifieyiisis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  banks 
of  rivers,     .^inn. 
1143.  Gesneria.     Cfl/.  5-fid.  germini  insidens.  Cur. 
incurva  recurvaque.     Cafis.  infera,  2-Ioc. 

1.  IlumUis.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Corxjmbosa.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  jlcaulis.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Pumda.     Jamaica.     Pcren. 

."j.   Craniolaria.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Grandis.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

7.  Tomcntosa.     At  rivers  in  S.  America.     Shr. 

8.  Scabra.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

9.  ExserCa.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
10.   Calycina.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

U.   Vcntricosa.     Jamaica,   iSIontscrrat,   and    Do- 
minica.    Shrub. 
*\2.   Tubiflora.     Panama.  ?     Cavan.  Ic. 

»13.    Verticillata.     South  America.      5        vi.p.  61. 
1141.  Cyuilla,   or    Achimenes    of  Pcrsoon.       Cal. 
superius    5-phyll.     Cor.   declinata   infundib.     Liin- 
hus   planus  5-part.  subsequalis.     Rudimentum   fila- 
menti  quinti.     Cafis.  semibiloc. 
1.  Pukhella.     Jamaica.     P'-reii. 
1 1152.  ScROPHULARiA.     Ca/.  5-fid.  Cor.  subglobosa, 
resuplnata.     Cafis.  2-loc. 

1.  Marilandica.     Virginia.     Peren. 

2.  A''odosa.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

3.  jiijuatica.     England,  Switz.  France.     Bien. 

4.  Juriculata.     Spain  and  Algiers.     Peren. 

5.  Afifiendkulata.     Tunis.     Peren. 

6.  Scorodonia.     England,  Portugal,  Jersey,  and 
Italy.     Peren. 

7.  Glabrata,    Canary  Isles.    Bien. 


8.  BetonicifoUa.     Portugal.     Peren. 

9.  Orientalis.     In  the  East      Peren. 

10.  Fruceseens.     Portugal  and  Tunis.     Shrub. 

11.  Rufiesiris.     Rocks  of  Taurida.     Peren. 

12.  Heterofihylla.     Candia.      Shrub. 

13.  Altaiea.     Altaian  Mountains.     Peren. 

14.  Vernalis.      England,   Italy,   Switzerland,    and 
Austria.     Bien. 

15.  Arguta.     Madeira,  Tcneriffe.     Ann. 

16.  Trifoliata.     Africa  and  Corsica.     Shrub. 

17.  SamhueifoUa.  Spain,  Portugal,  the  East.   Per. 

18.  MelUfera.     Shores  of  Barbary.     Peren. 

19.  Hisfiida.     TIcmscn  in  Barbary      Peren. 

20.  Canina.     Switzerland,  south  of  I-'rance,  Italy, 
Taurida,  and  the  East.     Ann. 

21.  Lueida.  In  the  East,  Candia,  and  Naples.  Per. 

22.  Variegaia.     Near  the  Caspian.    Shrub.    Per. 

23.  Chin/nsis.     China. 

24.  MeridionaJis       New   Granada. 

25.  Coccinea.     Vera  Cruz. 

26.  Peregrina.     Italy.     Ann. 

*27.  Scofioln.     Carinthia,  Austr.     (Scop.  Fl.  Car.) 
•23?  Cordata.     Hungary,  Denmark.     {PI.  Hung.) 
*29.  Pinnatifida.     Portugal!   Shrub.      {Brotero.) 
1183.   Stemodia.      Ca/.  .'i-part.   Co?-,  bilabiata.     Stain. 
4  :  filamentis  singulis  bilidis  diantheris.  Cafis.  2-loc. 

1.  jMarilinia.     Jamaica.      Pcren. 

2.  Durantifoiui.     Jamaica. 

3.  Ruderatis.     India. 

4.  Cawfihoraia.     Ceylon. 

5.  Aijuatica.     Near  Tranquebar. 

*6.    Viscosa.     Coromandel.     .Inn.     (Roxb.) 
1190.  Achimenes.     Cal.    5-part.       Cor.    subaequalis, 
limbo  plana  4-fido.     Anlh.  connexac.      Cajis.  2-loc. 
1.   Sesamoides.     India. 

1153.  Celsia.  Cu/.  5-part.  Co;-,  rotala.  i^/7.  barbata. 
Cafis.  2-loc. 

1.  Oricntalis.    Cappadocia,  Armenia.     Ann. 

2.  Arcturus.    Candia.    Bien. 

3.  Coromandelina.     India.    Ann. 

4.  Cretica.     Candia  and  North  of  Africa.     Bien. 

5.  Betonieijolia.    Fields  of  Algiers.    Bien. 

*6.  Heterofihylla.  *7.  I^anceolata.  Euphrates. 

1154.  Hemimeris.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  rotata,  laci- 
nia  I  major  obcordata.  Fossula  laciniarum  necta- 
rifera.  FU.  glabra.  Cafis.  2-loc.  loculo  altero  gib- 
bosiore. 

1.  JiTontana.    Cape  of  Cood  Hope. 

2.  Sabulosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Diffusa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Urtieifolia.     South  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Coccinea,  or  linearis.  South  America.  Shr. 
*6.  Unilabiata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  {Thunb.) 
*7.   Cautialata,     Peru.     An7}.  1 

*8.  Acutifolia.     Hills  of  Peru.  Per.f     Fl  Per.  p. 
*9.  Incisifolia.     Conception.     Ann.C         1152. 
*10.  Procumbens.     Peru.     A?in.         I 
:tll77.  SiBTHORPiA.      Ca/.  5-part.    Cor.  5-part.  sequa- 
lis.  ^/^nm.  paribus  remotis.     Co/;;*,  compressa,  orbi- 
cularis, 2-loc.  dissepimento  transverso. 
1.  Eurofiaa.     England  and  Portugal. 
*2.  Africana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     {Genel.) 
1169.  Caprakia.      Co/.  5-part.      Cor.  campan.  5-fida, 
acuta.     Cafis.  2-valv.  2-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Biflora.     Curagoa,  Peru,  W.  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Lueida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 

3.  Lanceolata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Semiserrata,    At  St  Martha  in  S.  America. 
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5.  Undulata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

6.  Humilia     East  Indies.    Ann. 

*7.  Rigida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    {Thunb.) 
•8.  Multijida.    Nonh  America.    {Mich.) 
J  1 155.  Digitalis.     Ca/.  5 -pait.    Cor.  campan.  5 -fida, 
venU'icosa.     Cults,  ovata,  2-loc. 

1.  Purpurea.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bkn. 

2.  Minor.     Spain.     Pcren. 

3.  7'/ia/iit.    Spain.    Per.         4.  Parviflora.    Bien. 

5.  Lulta.    Sandy  parts  of  France  and  Italy.    Per. 

6.  Ambigua,  or  Ochroleuca.  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.     Peren. 

7.  Ferruginea.     Italy.     Peren. 

8.  Orientalis.    Armenia  and  Galatia. 

9.  Lanata.    Hungary  and  Greece.     Peren. 

10.  Obscura.     Spain.    Peren. 

11.  Canariensis.    Canary  Isles.    Shrub. 

12.  Scefitrum.    Woods  of  Madeira.     Shrtcb. 
1157.  BiGxoxiA.     Ca/.  5-fid.  cyatliiformis.     Cor.  fauce 

campan.    5-fida,   subius  ventricosa.      Silif/ua  2-loc. 
Se?n.  membranaceo-alata. 

1.  Cafa/fia.    Japan  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Longissima.     West  Indies.    Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.    Japan.    Shrub.         4.  Linearis. 

5.  Semhervirens.    Virginia.     Shrub. 

6.  Tenuisiliijua.    South  America.     Shrub. 

7.  Cassinoides.    Near  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Shrub. 

8.  Obiusifolia.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

9.  Mia-olihyUa.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

10.  Unguis.    Bai'badoes  and  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

11.  Staminea.    Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

12.  £quinoclialis.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

13.  Alliacea.    Woods  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.    Shr. 

14.  Sfiectabilis.    Island  of  Santa  Cruz.    Shrub. 

15.  Laurifolia.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

16.  Rigescens.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

17.  Lactijlora.    Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 

18.  Puniculata.    Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub. 

19.  FJongata.    South  America.     Shrub. 

20.  Corymbifera.     South  America.     Shrub. 

21.  Crucigcra.    Virginia  and  S.  America.     Shrub. 

22.  GrandifoUa.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

23.  Cafireolata.    North  America.     Shrub. 

24.  Pubescens.    Campechy,  Mexico.     Shrub. 

25.  Villosa.    St  Martha  in  S.America.     Shrub. 

26.  Fchinata.     Carlhagcna  and  Guiana.    Shrub. 

27.  HeterrjfihyUa.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

28.  Tri/ihylla.    Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

29.  Mollis.    Cayenne.    Shrub. 

30.  Hirsuta.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

31.  Pentafihylla.    Jamaica,  Caribbees.    Shrub. 

32.  Orbiculata.    V/oody  parts  of  Carthagena.  Wr. 

33.  Chrysantha.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 

34.  Fluviatilis.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

35.  Leucoxylon.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

36.  Serratifolia.    Trinidad.     Shrub. 

37.  Radiata.     Peru.     Shrub. 

38.  Radicans.    Carolina,    Florida,   Virginia.     -S/jr. 

39.  Grandifiora.    China  and  Japan.     Shrub. 

40.  Sfans.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

41.  Africana.    Senegal.     Shrub. 

42.  Bijuga.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 

43.  Racemosa.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 

44.  Com/iressa.     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

45.  Sfiathacea.     Java,  Malabar,  Ceylon.     ShruA. 

46.  Chelonoides.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

47.  Variabilis.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 

48.  w(f/d«.    At  the  R.  Sinemaria  in  Guiana.    iS/iru^. 


49.  Peruviana.    Peru.     Shrub. 

50.  Indica.    India.     Shrub. 

51.  J.origi/olia.    Sandy  parts  of  India.    ^AtoA. 

52.  Prscera.    Woods  of  Guiana.     SAraft. 

53.  Cerulea.    Carolina.     5/jru*. 

54.  Brasiliana.    Brasil.     Shrub. 

*55.  C/iica.     Beside   the    Rivers    Cassiquiare    and 

Oronoco.     {^Humboldt.) 
•56.  Longijlora.    Hispaniola.     Shrub.     {Cav.) 
*57.  Lalifolia.    Cjyennc.        ")      tt   . 
*58.  Pyra^tidara.    Cayenne,   t     R'chard,   .<?f/.  5sc. 
*59.  CG«rf/fa«*.    Cayenne,     j  ^""- ■^^<^'-  ^"r. 
•60.  Pilulifera.     Guiana.     {Aublet.) 
•61.  Incarnata.    Guiana.    {Aublet.) 
•62.  Fulva.    South  America.^ Cava?!.) 
•63.   Cafiensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     (7%W7!6.) 
*64.  Pandorea.    New  Holland.     (Kfn<.) 

1156.  Incarvillea.  Cu/.  5-fid.  Cor.  tubulosa, 
fauce  ventricosa,  5-fida,  inaequalis.  Anth.  2  biaris- 
tatae  2  muticae.  Siliqua  2-loc.  Sem.  membranaceo- 
alata.     ■ 

1.   Sinensis.   China. 

1195.  RuELLiA.  Ca/.  2-part-  Cor.  subcampan.  Stair 
per  paria  appro.ximata.  Caps,  dentibus  elasticis 
dissiliens. 

1.  Blechum.    Jamaica.     Ann. 

2.  Blechioides.     Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica,    Shr 

3.  Angustifolia.     Caribbees. 

4.  Ovata.    Mexico.    Peren. 

5.  Sirepens.    Virginia,  Carolina.     Peren. 

6.  Palula.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

7.  Pallida.  Arabia  Felix.     S.  Fragrans.  Otaheitc. 
9.  Lactea.  Mexico.     Peren. 

10.  Clandestina.    Barbadoes  and  Santa  Cruz.  Per. 

11.  Violacca.    Meadows  of  Guiana.    Peren. 

12.  Rubra.    Banks  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

13.  JMacrophylla.    St  Martha,  S.  America. 

14.  Guttata.    Mt.  Chadra  in  Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

15.  Imbricaia.     Arabia  Felix,  West  Indies,  Bour- 
bon.    Shrub. 

16.  Aristata.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

17.  Intrusa.    Higher  mountains  of  Arabia   Felix. 

18.  Paniculata.    Dry   hills  in  the  south  of  Jamai-- 
ca.     Peren. 

19.  Tuberosa.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

20.  Tentaculata.    India. 

21.  Bijiora.    Carolina.     Peren. 

22.  Crispa.    India.     Peren. 

23.  Fasciculata.     Ceylon,    near  the    hot  baths  of 
Trincomale. 

24.  Mollixsima.     Madagascar. 

25.  Undulata.  India.        26.  Involucrata  India.  Per. 
27.  Re/ianda.  Java.  28.  Ringens.  India. 

29.   Coccinea.  S.  America.  30.  Refienx.    India, 

31.  Uliginosa.    Tranquebar.    Ann. 

32.  Pilosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  Hirta.    India. 

34.  Depressa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

35.  Cordifolia.    India.     Shrub. 

36.  Secunda.    East  Indies. 

37.  Reptans.    Island  of  Tanna. 

38.  Japonica.    Japan. 

39.  Alopecuroidea.    Montserrat. 

40.  Barbata.  India.  41.  Balsamea.  India.  Am:. 

42.  Salicifolia.     India. 

43.  Longiflora.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub, 

44.  Difformis.    India 

45.  Ru/iestris,    Hispaniola,    Peren. 
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Pubescens.  *S2.  Settgerus. 

Dulcis.    Chili.  T 

Ocymoidcs.    Mexico.  (  See  Cavan.  /c.  vi. 

Micro/ihijlla.    New  Spain.  C     p.  62. 
Rubicautis.     Mexico.  J 


46.  Scnhrosa.    Hispaniola.    Pcreih 

*47.  Formosa.    Mts.  of  Peru.   Slir.  {^Humboldt.) 

*48.   Grandiflora.     Arabia  Felix. 

•49.  .^limnvlis.    Australasia.     (^Cavan.) 

*50.   Sfiincscetjs.  *5l.   Citiaris. 

*32.  Pubescens.  *52.  Setigerus. 

•54. 

*55. 

•56. 

•57. 

*58.   Injlata.    Cayenne.     (Ricliard,   Act.  Soc.  Par.) 

*59.   Varians.    Coromandel.     [VetilcJial.) 

•60.  Flava.     East  Indies.  ^  //iri  of 

*61.  Htimifiisa.     Pralin  Isles.       ^  Jass. 

*62.  lUongata.    (•arc  in  Africa.     {DcanvoU.') 

*63.   Obliqua.    Java.    {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

*64.  .4ustratis.  *65.   Puinilio. 

*66.   Acaulis.  *67.   Braclcafa. 

Sp.  64 — 67,  from  New  Holland,  are  given  by  Mr 
Brown  with  the  following  character.  "  Cal.  5- 
part.  (nunc  profunde  5-fid.)  aequalis.  Cor.  in- 
lundib.  limbo  5-fido,  parum  inaequali,  patenti- 
Stani.  4  antherifera  inclusa.  Jut/i.  loculis  pa- 
ralklis,  muticis.  Ovarii  loculi  polyspermi.  Ca/is. 
teretiuscula,  subsessilis,  dissepimento  adnata. 
Sent,  retinacula  subtensa."  Under  this  character 
he  includes  Sp.  4,  5,  6,  10,  18,  36,  37.  See  par- 
ticularly Prodr.  p.  478. 
1174.  BucHNEKA.      Co/.  5-dent.  obsolete.      Cor.   lim- 

bus  5-fidus  sequalis  :  lobis  cordatis.     Ca/is.  2-loc. 

1.  Americana.    Virginia,  Canada. 

2.  Eloiigata.    Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  Guiana.  Ann. 

3.  Cernua.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Cuneifijlia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Cordifolia.    Near  Tanschaur. 

6.  Grandijlora.    South  America. 

7.  Ethiotiica.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

8.  Viscosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

9.  Cajiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

10.  Humifusa.     High  mts.  in  Arabia  Felix. 

11.  Asialica.    Ceylon  and  China.    Ann. 

12.  £u/ihrasicides.    India. 

13.  Gesneroides.     India.     Peren. 

14.  Pinnatijida.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*15.  Dilabiata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.   {Thunb.) 

•16.   Urticifolia.  *21.  Rumoaissinia. 

*\7.   TtCragona.  *22.  As/terata. 

»18.   Gracilis.  *23.   Curvijlora. 

*19.  Linearis.  *24.  Parviflora. 

•20.    Tenelta. 

Sp.  16 — 24,  from  New  Holland,  are  given  by  Mr 
Brown  with  the  following  character.  "  Cal.  tu- 
bulosus,  10-strialus,  5-dent.  setiualis.  Cor.  v. 
hypocraterif.  limbo  5-part.  subtequali ;  v.  bila- 
biata.  Stam.  didynama  inclusa.  Anth.  lineares, 
integra:.  Stig.  subclavatum  emarginalum.  Caps. 
2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  medio  septifcris.  Placcnla 
columnaris  dcmum  libera."  IJnder  this  charac- 
ter he  also  includes  Sp.  1,  2,  1 1. 
1173.  Erinus.        Cal.    5-pliyll.      Cor.  limbus   5-fidus, 

xqualis  ;  lobis  emarginatis  ;  labio  super,  brcvissi- 

mo  reflexo.     Cafis.  2-loc. 

1.   Aljiinus.  7.    Tristis. 

2.  JMari'imus.  *8.  Mthiojiicus. 

3.  Africanus.  *9.    Vilhsus. 

4.  Lychnidea.  *10.   SimlUex. 

5.  Fragrans.  *li.  Pafens. 

6.  Pcruvianus.  *12.  Selaginoidcs, 


•13.   Tomentosus.  *14.  Incisus. 

All  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  1.  from  the  Pyrenees 
and  Switzerland,  and  Sp.  6,  from  Peru. 
1163.  Petrea.       Cul.    5-part.     maximus,     coloratus. 

Cor.  rotata.     Cajis.   2-loc.   in  fundo   calycis.     Sein. 

solitaria. 

1.    Volubilis.    Warm  pts.  of  America.     Shrub. 
1171.  Manulea.      Cat.  5-part.      Cor.   limbo    5-part. 

subulato;    laciniis  superioribus  4  magis  connexis. 

CaJis.  2-loc,  polysperma. 

1.  Cheiratilhus.  Ann.      17.  Microfihylla. 

2.  Corymbosa.  *18.  Linifolia. 

3.  Altisiima.  *19.   Reuoluta. 

4.  Pinyialjfida.  »20.    Villosa. 

5.  Plantaginis.  *21.  JEthiopica. 

6.  Capitala.  *22.  Pedunculata. 

7.  Antirrhinoides.  *23.  Alternifotia. 

8.  Thyrsijlora.  *24.   Incaiia. 

9.  Argcntea.  *2S.  Divaricata. 

10.  Tomentosa.  Bieti.     *26.    Virgata. 

11.  Rubra.  *27.   Ctphulotes. 

12.  Capiltaris.  *28.   Hirta. 

13.  Cuneifolia,  *29.  Hispida. 

14.  Cterulea.  *30.   Cordata. 

15.  Heterophylla.  »31.   Oppositifolia. 

16.  Integrifolia.  *32.   Feiida. 

All  from  the  Cape,  excepting  Sp.  2 1,  from  Ethiopia, 
and  Sp.  23,  from  New  Holland. 
:f  1 144.  Antirrhinum.      Cal.    5-phyll.     Coro//(E  basis 
deorsum  proniinens,  nectarifera,  faux  palato  2-part. 
convexo  clausa.    Caps.  2-Ioc. 

1.  Cymbaluria.    England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  at  Haerlem,  &c.    Peren. 

2.  Pilosum.     Pyrenees. 

3.  Lanigerum.    Near  ancient  Carthage.    Ann, 

4.  Oenlatum,  or  Scariosum.    Tunis.     Ann. 

5.  Heterophytlmn.    Morocco.    Ann. 

6.  Elatine.    Engl.  Germ.  France,  Italy.     Ann. 

7.  FAalinoides.    Near  Mascar.    Ann. 

8.  Spurium.     Engl.  Germ.  France,  Italy.     ./^«n. 

9.  Cirrhosmn.     Egypt.     Ann. 

10.  Egyptiacum.     Egypt.     Ann. 

1 1 .  Fruticosum.    Near  Caffa.     Shrub. 

12.  Hexandruin.     Otaheite. 

13.  Triphyllum.     Mts.  near  Syracuse.    ^«n. 

14.  Latifolium.    Near  Mascar  and  Tlemsen.  Ann. 

15.  Virgatu7n.     Algiers.    -^/;?z. 

16.  Triornithophorum.  Portugal  and  America. 

17.  Purpurcum.    Base  of   Mt.  Vesuvius.     Peren. 

18.  Versicolor.    South  of  France.     Ann. 

19.  Linarioidea.    South  of  Europe. 

20.  Repens.    England,  France,  and  Italy.     Peren. 

21.  M'jnspessulanum.    France.    Peren. 

22.  Sparteum.     Spain.     Bien. 

23.  Bipunctatum.    Fields  of  Spain  and  Italy.    Ann. 

24.  Ayncthystinum.    Spain  and  Portugal.     Ann, 

25.  Laxifiorum.    Algiers.    Aym. 

26.  Triste.    Gibraltar.     Peren. 

27.  Hcelava.    Deserts  of  Egypt.    Ann. 

28.  Thymifolium.    Shores  of  Bayonne. 

29.  Supinum.     France,  Spain,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

30.  Simplex.    South  of  Europe.    Ann. 

31.  Arvense.     France,  Italy,  and  Germany.    Ann. 

32.  Pclisserianum.    France  and  Italy.     Ann. 

33.  Parvijiorum.    In  the  East  and  Algiers.     Ann. 

34.  Flavum.    Fields  of  Barbary.    Ann. 

35.  Saxatile.    Spain.    Peren. 

36.  Micrantkum.    Cultivated  parts  of  Spain..  Ann> 
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57.  Viacosuin.  Spain,     jlnit. 

58.  A/mrinoides.     Mount  Atlas.     Peren, 

39.  MuUicauk.    lu  Sicily  and  tlie  East.     Ann. 

40.  Reticulatum.     North  of  Africa.     Percn. 

41.  Marginatum.  Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlemsen.     Per.. 

42.  Glaucum.     S.  of  Europe,  and  the  East.    AnJi. 

43.  A//iinum.      Switzerland,  Austria,  Styria,   and 
the  Pyrenees.     Bien. 

44.  A/i/iyllum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

45.  Bicorne.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

46.  Macrocar/ium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Percn. 

47.  Villosum.     Spain.      Percn. 

48.  Origanifolitim.  Pyrenees  and  Marseilles.  Aiin. 

49.  FUxuosum.     Near  Tunis.      Percn. 

50.  Minus.  Enijl.  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  ./^«n. 

51.  Dalmaticum.  Candia,  Armenia.     Ann. 

52.  Hirtum.     Spain,     .-^nw. 

53.  Genistifrjlium.     Siberia,  Lower  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  near  Dresden.  Percn. 

54.  Junceum.    Spain.     Ann. 

55.  Linaria.   Engl,   and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per. 

56.  Linifothtm.    Shores  of  Italy.    Peren. 

57.  Lagoliodioides.    Siberia. 

58.  Canadcnse.    Virginia  and  Canada.    Ann. 

59.  Chalcjiense.  Italy  and  Montpellier.     Anti. 

60.  Rrjiexum.    Barbary.    Ann. 

61.  Pedunculalum.     Spain. 

62.  Majus.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.      Bien. 

63.  Siculum.     Sicily.     Peren. 

64.  Sem/iervirens.    Pyrenees.     S/irub. 

65.  Orontium.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

66.  Pajiilionaceum.     Persia. 

67.  Asarina.      Geneva.     Peren. 

68.  Molle.     Spain.     Peren. 

69.  Pinnatzim.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

70.  Unilabiat um.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*71.  Bi/iartitum.  Near  Mogadore    (Vent. /"/.  Cc/s.) 
*72?  Pyrcnaicum      Pyrenees.     {Fl.  Franc.) 
*73.   Gracile.     Near  Grenoble. 
*74.  FJcgans.     Spain.     Ann.  ?  Desfont.  Cat. 
*75.  Pubescens.    Ann.  5  P-  ^^' 

"76.  Lusitanicum.     Coasts  of  Portugal.    {Droiero) 
*77.  Patens.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ^  Tluinb. 

'78.   Barbatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     yProdr. 
*79.  Frutescens.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    J  p.  103. 
•80.   Cesiutn.  Near  Madrid.      i^Persoon.) 
*8^  Pyramidale.     Armenia.     [Encyc.  Bot.) 
*82.   Safilnrinum.    Ponugal.    \Brotero.') 
See  the  new  genus  Orontiu.m. 
1145.  Anarrhinum.      CV;/.  S-phyll.     Ccr.  basis  dcor- 
sum  prominens  nectarifera,  lab.  inf.  planum  palato 
destilutum,  faux  pcrvia.      Cafis.  2-loc.  niultivaivis. 

1.  Bellidifolium.    Montpellier,    Germany.     Bien. 

2.  Pedatum.    Hills  of  Algiers. 

3.  Fruticosum.    Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlemsen.    Shrub. 

4.  Crassifolium.     Valenlia.     Ann. 

5.  Tcnellum.       Mount  Ayora  in  Valentia.     Ann. 
•6.   Duriminium.     N.  of  Portugal.     [Brotcro) 

1138  CiERARDiA.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  2-labiata:  lab. 
inf  3-part.  :  lobis  emarginatis  :  medio  2-part.  Ca/ts. 
3-loc.  dehiscens. 

1.  Tuberosa.    Warm  parts  of  America. 

2.  Dclfi/iiniJ'olia.     India      A/in. 

3.  Pur/iurea.    Virginia  and  Canada.     Ann, 

4.  Tenuifolia.     North  America. 

5.  TubuloaoL     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  jVigrina.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Flava.   Virginia  and  Canada. 


8.  Scabra.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Pcdicularia.    Virginia  and  Canada. 

10.  Jafionica.  Japan.  11.  Glutinosa.  China. 

12.  Sessilijlora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
*13.  Auriculata.    Illinois.  )  Michaux, 

•14.   Caasioides.    Caroliha.  3  Fl.  Amer. 

^1137.  Pediculakis.      Co/.  5-fid.      Ca/i».  2-loc.   mu- 
cronata,  obliqua.      Sem.  tunicata. 

\.  Patuslris.    Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Ann. 

2.  Sylvaiica.   Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 

3.  Fztfihrasirjides.     At   the  River  Lena   in  Sibe- 
ria, and  in  North  America.     Peren. 

4.  Myriofihylla.    Altaian  and  Daurian  Mis.  Per. 

5.  S/iicata.  Lakes  on  the  Mts.  of  Dauria.  Peren. 

6.  Rcsupinaia.     Siberia.     Peren. 

7.  Scejitrum  Carolinum.   Sweden,  Prussia,  Moun- 
tains of  Salzburg,  and   Hungary.    Peren. 

8.  Tristis.    Siberia.     Ann. 

9.  Lafiji'jnica.  Lapland  and  Norway.  Peren. 

10.  Asfilenifolia.    Mis.  of  Salzburg.    Peren. 

11.  Flava.    Siberia.    Perm. 

12.  Striata.  Dauria.    Peren. 

13.  Sudetica.  Sudetes  Mts.  and  in  Siberia.  Peren. 

14.  Recutita.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Salzburg.    Percn. 

15.  Flata.     At  the  R.  Catsha  in  Siberia.     Peren. 

16.  Foliosa.  Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Hungary ; 
and  on  Mount  Cenis.    Bien. 

17.  Canadensis.    North  .Imerica.    Peren. 

18.  Groenlandica.  Greenland.    Peren. 

19.  Incamata.  Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny, 
Savoy,  Salzburg,  Carinthia,  and  Austria.     Ann. 

20.  Uncinata.  At  the  R.  Angora  in  Siberia.    Per. 

21.  Interrujita.    Siberia.     Peren. 

22.  Verticillata.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Dau- 
phiny, and  Siberia. 

23.  Ascaulis.  Mountains  of  Carniola  and  Carin- 
thia.   Peren. 

24.  Flammea.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway, 
Greenland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Mount  Ce- 
nis, mountains  of  Dauria,  and  at  the  lake 
Baikal.     Peren. 

25.  Hirsuta.    Mountains  of  Lapland.     Peren, 

26.  Rosea.  Mountains  of  Carinthia,  Italy  and 
France,  and  in  Mount  Cenis.  Peren. 

27.  Rostrata.  Mountains  of  France,  Italy,  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  Salzburg,  and  Austria.      Peren. 

28.  Tuberosa.  Mountains  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy..  Percn. 

29.  Gyroflcxa.  Mountains  of  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.   Peren. 

30.  Fasciculata.     Mountains  of  Italy.    Peren.. 
3\.  Rubens.     Middle  of  Siberia.    Peren. 

32.  Comfiacta.    Meadows   of  Siberia.    Peren. 

33.  Achilleifolia.     Siberia.    Peren. 

34.  Comosa.  Mis.  in  the  S.  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  meadows  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

119-1.  MiMiLus.  Cal.  5-dent.  prismaticus.  Cor. 
ringens  :  labio  superiore  lateribus  replicato.  Cafis. 
2-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Ringens.  Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Glutinosus.     S/irub. 

3.  Aiatus.    North  America.    Peren. 

4.  I^uteus.    Peru. 

*5.   Gracilis.     New  Holland.        ")  See  Brown's 
»6.  Refiens.     New  Holland  and  I      Prcdr. 
Van  Diemen's  Island.  J      p.  439. 
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1188.  DoDARTiA.  Cal.  0-dtnt.  Cor.  lab.  inf.  duplo 
longius.     Caps.  2-loc.  globosa. 

1.  Orienlatis.     Ml.  Ararat  and  Tartary.     Per. 

2.  Jiidica.    India. 

1139.  Chelone.  Cal.  5-phylI.  Cor.  ringens  vcn- 
iricosa.  Kudim.  fil.  quinti  inter  suprcma  stamina 
glabrum.     Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Glabra.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Percn. 

2.  Obliqua.    Virginia  and  Canada.     Prrcii. 
S.  Rucllioidcs.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Percn. 
4.  Barbata.  Kingdom  of  Mexico.    Pcren. 

!I40.  Peststemon.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  bilabiata 
ventricosa.  Rudim.  fil.  quinti  supevne  barbatum. 
Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Jfirsu.'a.     Virginia. 

2.  Pubescc?is.     Virginia.     Peren. 

3.  I.£vigala.    North  America.     Percn. 

4.  Campanulata.       Kingdom    of    Mexico.     Per. 
Persoon  gives  this  as  a  subgenus  under  Chelone. 

1191.  Sesamum.  Cai.  5 -part.  Cor.  campan.  5-fida  : 
lobo  infimo  majore.  Rudim.  fil.  quinti.  Slii^.  lan- 
ceolatum.     Cafis.  4-loc. 

1.  Orientale.     Ceylon  and  Malabar.     .4nn. 

2.  Luteum.      Groves  of  Nidrapur  in  India. 

3.  Indicum.     India,     jinn. 

4.  Laciniafum.      Near  Hydrabad  in  India. 
1142.  Gloxi.via.       Cg/.  superus  5-phyll.      Cor,  cam - 

pan.  limbo  obliquo.     Pil.  cum.  rudim.  quinti  reccp- 
laculo  inseria. 

1.  Maculala.     Carthagcna   in  America.     Peren. 

1147.  TouRKETiA.  Cal.  2-lab.  Cor.  iab.  inf.  nullum, 
cujus  loco  denliculi  1.   Ca/i«.  echinata  4-loc.  2-valv. 

1.  Lappacca.      Peru.     .'bin. 

1148.  Martynia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  ringens.  Capa, 
lignosa,  corticata,  rostro  hamato,  4-loc.  2-valv. 

1.  Diandra.     Vera  Cruz.     Ann. 

2.  Carniolaria.      Carthagcna   in  America.     Ann. 

3.  Proboscidea.     River  Mississippi.     Ann. 

4.  Longiflora.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
1204.  Maurandia.     Cal.  5-part.       Cor.  canipan.  in- 

aequalis.     Pil.  basi  callosa.       Caps.  2  coalitae  apice 
semi-5-vaIv. 

1.   Semper/lorens.     Mexico.     Peren. 
1200.    MiLLiNGTosiA.       Culijcis   margo   5-dent.  re- 
flexus.     Cor.  tubo  longissimo,  limbo  4-fido.     Antli. 
2-part.  vaginantes      Siliqua  ? 
1.   Hortensis.      Shrub. 
1192.  ToRTULA.       Cal.   5-part.      Cor.  tubus   spiralis. 
.\''iices  2,  2-loc.  cxternie  rugosse.  • 

1.  Aapera.     India. 
This  plant  is  given  under  the  new  genus  Priva,  by 
Persoon. 
12 i4.    Pedalium.       Cal.   5-part.      Cor.   subringens: 
limbo  5-fido.      Kux.  suberosa  4-gona,  anguliD  spi- 
nosa,  2-loc.     Sem.  2. 

1.  Murex.     Ctylon  and  Malabar.     Ann. 
|1176.  LiN.v^A.     Cal.  duplex.   Fruct.    l-phylL  floris 
5-part.  sup<;i-us.       Cor.  canipan.     Bac.  sicca,  3-loc. 
1.  Borealis.     Woods  of  Scotland,  Swedtn,  Ger- 
many, Siberia,  Russia  a.id  Canada.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  uticler  the  class  Tethandria, 
by  Persoon. 
•:167.  CoRNUTiA.     Ca/.  5-dent.     S/a;n.  cor.  langiora. 
Siijl.  lun'jis'ia-i.is.     Bac.  1-sperma. 

1.  PijrUmidafa.     Caribbees  and  Campechy.    Shr. 

2    I'unc:ata.     Waim  pans  of  America.     Shrub. 

1199.  OviEDA.     Cal.  5- fid.      Cor.   tubus  cylindricus, 


superus  longissimus.     Bac.  globosa,  4-sperma. 

1.  Spinosa.     Mts.  of  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

2.  Mitts.     Java.      Shrub. 

*3.   Ovalifolia.    Pondicherry.      (Juss.  Ann.  Mus.) 

1207.  Ahasonia.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  tubulosa,  limbus 
parvus  5-fid.     Bac.  4-spcrma. 

1.  P.recla.     Surinam. 

2.  Punicca.      Trinidad.     Shrub. 

1150.  Besleria.  Cal.  5-part.  Bac.  subglobosa. 
polysperma. 

1.  Mtlittifolia.     Wet   parts    of  Martinique  and 
Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Lutca.    Jamaica  and  Guiana.      Shrub. 
5.   Violacca.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  hicarnata.     Guiana.      Percn. 

5.  Serrulata.     West   Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Cristaia.       Wet    woods    of    Martinique  and 
Guiana.     Shi^ub. 

7.  Coccinea.     Marshy  woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

8.  Bivalvis.     Surinam. 

*9?   Sanguinca,     St  Domingo.     {^Pcrsooji^ 

1208.  BoNTiA.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  bilabiata:  lab. 
inf  3-parl.  revoluta.  Drupa  ovata,  1-sperma.  Apice 
obliquo.     Sem.   1. 

1.  Daphnoidcs.     Antilles.     Shrub. 
1166.  Spielmannia.     Cal.    5-fid.     Cor.  limbus  5-fid. 
fauce  villis  clausa.     Slig.  uncinatum.    Drupa  nuce 
2-loc.  tuberculata. 

1.  Africana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Tetrandria  by  Persoon. 
1206.  ViTEx.     Cal.  5-dent.      Cor.  limbus  6-fid.  Dru- 
pa 1-sperma,  nuce  4-loc. 


Ovata.     Japan,   China   and  N.  Holl.       Shrub. 

Trijlora.    Cayenne.     Shrub. 

Divaricata.     St  Lucia,  Martinque,  and  Santa 

Cruz.     Shrub. 

Pubesccns,     India.     Shrub. 

AUissima.     Woods  of  Ceylon.     Shrub. 

Agnus  Castus.     Sicily  and  Naples.     Shrub. 

Incisa.     China.     Shrub. 


8.  Leucoxylon.     Woods  of  Ceylon.     Shrub. 


Shrub. 

l)arts  of  Jamaica. 


Shrub. 


9.    Trifolia.      India. 

10.  Umbrosa.     Shady 

11.  Capitata.     Trinidad.     Shrub. 

12.  JVegundo.     India.     Shrub. 

■  13.  Pinnala.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
*14.  Parviflora.     Philippine  Isles.  "|  Juss.  Anj^.  du 
*15?  Rufescens.     Brasil.  l      Mus.  Cab. 

*I6.  Hcptaphylla.    Dominica.  J       xxxvii.  77. 

*17.  Latifolia.     India.     (Lam.  .E«c.  ii.  613.) 
•18.   Trifolia.     New  Holland.     Shrub.^Sce 
*19.  Accu?ninata.  New  Holland.     Shr.flirown's 
*20?   Glabraca.    New  Holland.  Shrub.lProdr. 
»21?   A/acro/;/ii///a.  New  Holland.  Shr.Jp.  511. 
1198.  MvopoRUM.     Cal.   S-partitus.     Cor.   campanu- 
lata, limbo  patente  subaequali  quinquepartito.  Drti- 
pa  1  seu  2-sperma,  nucibus  2-locularibus. 

1.  L(Etum.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

2.  Pubescens.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

3.  Crassifnlium.  Botany  Bay.      Shr. 

4.  Tciiuijulium.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 
1158.  CiTHAREXYi.UM.      Cal.    5-dentatus,    campanu- 

latus.  Cor  infundibuliformi-rotata :  laciniis  su- 
pra villosis,  aequalibus.  Drupa  2-sperma.  JVuces 
2-loculares. 

1.  Cinereum.  South  America.    Shrub. 

2.  Caudatum.    Jamaica.      Shrub, 
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3.  Villosum.     St  Domingo.    Ulirub. 

4.  Subserratum.    Barren  plains  of  Hispaiiiol.  S//r. 

5.  Quudrangulari:.   Martinique.   Shrub. 

6.  Mcianocardium.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

*7.  Peiandrum.      Porto    Rico.       Shrub.      (Vent. 
(//.  Ctls.) 
•8.  Pulverukntum,      South    America.    (Peraoon.) 
1201.  VoLKAMERiA      Cat.  5-fid.     Cor.  laciniis  secuii- 
dis.  Drupa  2-sperma.     A'ucea.  2-Ioc. 

1.  Aculeala.    Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.     Shrub. 

2.  Ligustrina.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

3.  Inermis.    India.     Shrub. 

4.  Ca/iitata.   Guinea.     Shrub. 

5.  Serrata.    India.     Shrub. 

6.  Scandens.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

7.  Jafionica.    Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Kismfiferi.    Cliina  and  Japan. 
*9.   S/iinosa.    Peru.     (Juss.  [Aim. 

Tomentosa, 


Angustifclia.     Bourbon.    Shrub. 
Pumila.    Cochinchina.         ?    , 
Petasites.  Cochmchma.       S 


Shrub. 
Mus.) 

}  Vent.   Mai- 
7naiii.  t.  84. 


•10. 
•11. 
•12. 
•13. 

*14.  Fragrans.    Java.     (Vent.   Id.) 
1202.    Clerodenduon.       Cal.    5-fid.  campan.     Cor. 
tubo  filiformi;    limbo  5-part.    squali.       Stam.  \ox\- 
gissima  intra   lacinias  maxime  hiantes.     Drujia  4- 
sperma,  nuce  1-Ioc. 


1. 

Infortunatum. 

*9. 

Viscosum. 

2. 

Fortunatum, 

*10. 

Medium. 

3. 

Calamitosum. 

*11. 

Attenualum. 

4. 

Phlomoides. 

*12. 

Floribundum. 

3. 

Syuamatum, 

*13. 

Oz'cituin. 

6. 

Trichotomum. 

"14. 

Coriaccum. 

7. 

Diversifolium. 

*15. 

Costatum. 

8. 

Panicutatum. 

Sp. 

1—9  from  India, 

exceptin 

ig  Sp.  6.  from  Japan. 

Mr.   Brown  includes  under  this  genus  Sp.  S  and 

20.    of   VoLKAMERIA. 

1 197.  DuRANTA.       Cal.    5-fid.   superus.     Drufia    4- 
sperma.    J\'ux  2-loc. 

1.  Plumieri.     South  America.    Shrub. 

2.  Fllisia.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Mutinii     South  America.    Shrub. 
•4.   Dcntata.    Africa  ?     {Herb,  of  Rich.) 


Sp.  10 — 13  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 


*5.   Triacantha.     Peru.  Shrub.   (Juss.  Ann.  AIus.) 


Sect.  VI.     Calyjces  manij-cleft. 

1187.  Hyobajjche.      Cal.  7-phyH.    Cor.  ringens   la- 
bio  inferiore  nuUo.     Cafia.  2-loc.  polysperma. 
1.   Sanguinea.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1212.    Lepidagathis.      Cal.    polyphyll.    imbricatus. 
Cor.  bilabiata,  labio  superiore  minimo,  inferiore  3- 
part.    Cafis.  2-loc. 

1.   Crintata.     India.     Shrub. 
1146.  Cymbabia.     Cal.  10-dent.  Ca/is.  cordata,  2-Ioc. 

1.  Daurica.    Mountains  of  Dauria.    Peren. 
1203.  Thunbergia.     Ca/.  duplex  :    exterior  2-phyll. 
interior   12-dent.     Cor.  campan.     Cafis.  rostrata  2- 
loc. 

1.  Caftennis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Fragrans.      Near  Samulcotah   India.      Shrub  . 
*3.   Vulubilin.  India,     (//erd.  of  Juss  ) 

*4?  Refiens.    Near  Canton.    {Loureiro.) 

Sect.  VII.     Flowers  nuiih  many  Petals. 

1215.  Melianthus.      Cal.   5-phyll.  foliolo    inferiore 
gibbo.  Pet.  4  ;    nectario  infra  infima.     Cafis.  4-loc. 

1.  Major.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

2.  Minor.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Comostts.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 


NEW  GENERA. 


'^^' 


Order  I.    Gymnospermia. 

I.  Westringia.     Cal.  semi  5-fid.  5-gon. 
tufi.  planum,  2-fid.  inf.    3-part.  aequale. 


Cor,  lab. 

Stam.  4, 
distantia  :  duo  su/ieriora  antheris  poUinifcris,  dimi- 
diatis  :  ivferiora  antheris  2-part.  cassis,  {Smith,  and 
Brown.  Prodr.p.  501.) 

1.  Rosmariniformis.  5.  Angustifolia. 

2.  Damfiieri.  6.  Longifolia. 

3.  Rigida.  7.   Glabra. 

4.  Cinera.  8.   Rubixfolia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  N.  Holl.  and  V.  Diem.  Isl. 
II.  MiCROCORYS.  Cal.  sem.  5-fid.  Cor.  ringens, 
galea  abbreviata  ;  labii  inf.  lacinia  media  latiore. 
Stam.  4,  duo  sufi.  inclusa,  antherarum  lobo  pollini- 
fero  glabro,  sterili  barbato :  inf.  antheris  2-part. 
cassis,  {Id.  Id.  p.  502.) 

1.  Virgata.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Barbata.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Purpurea.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 

HI.  Hemigenia.      Cal.  5-fid.  5-gon.      Cor.  ringens  ; 
galea  breviore  ;  labii  inf.  lacinia  media  semibifida. 
Stam.  4:,  sub   galeam  adscendentia ;    omnium   An- 
therx   lobo  altero   pollinifero ;     altero  dcscendenti 
casso,    superiorum  barbato.     {Id.  Id.  p.  502.) 
1.  Purpurea.    New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 
IV.  Hemiandra.      Cal.  compressus,  2-labiatus,  lab. 
Vol.  IV.     Part  1. 


sup.  indiviso,  inf.  semibifido.  Cor.  2-lab  lab.  sup. 
piano,  bifido :  i7if.  3-part.  lacinia  media  2-fida. 
Stam.  4,  adscendentia,  antherarum  omnium  lobo 
altero  pollinifero,  altero  casso,  descendcnti.  (/(/. 
/(/.  p.  502.) 

1.  Pungens.    New  Holland.    Shrub. 

V.  Akisomeles.  Cal.  tubulosus  10-striatus,  5-fid. 
Cor.  lab.  sufi.  minus,  integrum  :  inf.  3-fid.  lacinia 
media  2-Ioba.  Stam.  exserta,  adscendentia.  An- 
them breviorum  2-loc.  loculis  appositis :  longio- 
rum  dimidiatae  v.  dissimiles.  Sem.  levia.  {Id.  Id. 
p.  503.) 

1.  Moschata.    New  Holland. 

2.  Inodora.     New  Holland. 

3.  Salvifolia.    New  Holland. 

VI.  Leucas.  Cal.  tubulosus,  10-striatus,  8-10-dent. 
ore  sequali  v.  obliquo.  Cor.  ringens,  galea  conca- 
va,  Integra,  barbata  :  lab.  inf.  3-fidum.  lacinia  m.e- 
dio  majore.  .4nth.  didymae,  imberbes,  lobis  divari- 
catis.  Stig.  bllabiatum,  lacinia  superiore  brevis- 
sima.    {Id  Id.  p   504). 

1.  Flaccida.     New  Holland. 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  IS — 21,  and  Sp.  23  of 
Phlomis,  p.  244. 

VII.  Chilodia.  Cal.  2-lab.  2-bract.  tubo  striato; 
lab.  sup.  integro,  intus  costa  transversa ;  inf.  se- 
mibifido.    Cor.  ringens,  galea  breviore  integra,  la- 

I  I 
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bii  inf.  lacinia  media  mujore  biloba.  Anfh.  muticae, 

basi  2.pan.     {Id.  Id.  p.  507.) 

I.   Scutcilarioides-     New    South    Wales.     Shrub. 

VIII.  Ckyi'hia.  Cal.  2-lab.  2-bract.  clausus  ;  la- 
biis  integris,  aequalibus.  Cor.  inclusa  !  lingens  ; 
galea  brcvissima ;  labii  inf.  lacinia  media  parum 
majore.     ylnt/i.  mulicx.     {Id.  Id.  p.  508.) 

1.  Scr/iylli/olia.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Micro/ihylla.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

IX.  Prostanthera.  Cal.  2-lab.  frucius  clausus, 
tubo  su-ialo,  labiis  indivisis,  obtusis.  Cor.  ringens, 
galea  scmibifida  ;  labii  inf.  lacinia  media  majoie, 
biloba.     Jnlh.  subtus    calcaraiae.     {Id.  Id.  p.  508.) 

1.  Lasianthos.  8.  Linearis. 

2.  Carulea.  9.  Deniiculata. 

3.  Prunelloidies.  10.  Marifolia. 

4.  OvalifoUa.  U.   Saiicola. 

5.  Retuta.  12.   Violacea. 

6.  Rotundifolia.  13.   Rhombea. 

7.  Incisa. 

All  shrubby,   and    from    New   Holland   and    Van 
Diemen's  Island. 

X.  IsANTHUS.  Cal.  campan.  Cor.  5-part.  tubo  recto 
anguito;  laciniis  ovaiis  aequalibus.  5;am.  subsequa- 
lia.     Stig.  liiiearia,  recurva. 

1.   Cerultus.       N.  Amer.  Ann.   {Mich.  ii.   p.  4.) 

XI.  GAKDoq.uiA.  Cal.  cylindricus,  curvus,  2-lob. 
dentibus  insequalibus.  Cor.  tubo  longo,  recurvo: 
lab.  suji.  rectum,  emarginatum  ;  ;"/.  3-fid.  lacinia 
intermedia  concava.  .Inth.  per  paria  approximates. 
Sem.  3-gona. 

1.  Incana.  4.  Multijlora. 

2.  Striala.  5.  FJ/ifitica. 

3.  Rcvoluta.  6.   Obovata. 
All  from  Peru.  See  Fl.Pcr.  148. 

XII.  Rhizoa.  Cal.  tubulosus,  striatus,  5-dent.  den- 
tiuus  sequalibus.  Cor.  longe  tubulosa,  2-lab.  la- 
biis aequalibus,  sufi-  3-fid.  inf.  2-lid.  Stam.  inclusa, 
cor.  basi  inserta.  Anlh.  ovaix.  Stig.  2,  setacea, 
divergcntia.     Sem.  ovata. 

I.   OvatifoVm.     At  San  Carlos  in   Chili.     {Cav.) 

|XIII.  Galeobdolon.      Cal.    5-fid.    inaequalis,  aris- 

tatus.       Cor.    lab.   mifi.   fornicalum,   intcgerrimuni, 

inf.  3-fid.  laciniis  acutis.      Aiith.  glabrae. 

1.    Vulgare.       {Leonurus    Galeobdolon    of    Willd.) 

XIV.  ZiETENiA.  Cal.  5-part.  laciniis  subulatis  lon- 
gissimis  aequalibus.  Cor.  lab.  inferioris  laciniae 
reflexse  :  media  complicata  cmarginata.  Stam.  de- 
florata  versus  latera  reflexa.  Sem.  1.  (Gleditsch, 
Hy&t.  PI.  p.  185. 

I.  Orientalis.    {Slachya  Lavandulifolia  oi  W'lWi). 

XV.  Pycnanthemum.  Involucr.  multibracteatum, 
capitulis  subjectum.  Cal.  tubulatus,  striatus.  Cor. 
lab.  suft.  subintegrum ;  inf.  3-fid.  Stam.  subae- 
qualia. 

1.  Incanum.    Virginia  and  Carolina 

2.  Aristatum.  High  Mts.  of  Carol. 
o.  Monardella.   High  Mts.  of  Carol, 

4.  Verticillatum    Mts.  of  Pennsyl-      ^ 
vania  and  Carolina. 

5.  Muticu?n.  Upper  Carolina. 

6.  Virginicum.  N.  .America.  Per. 
■JXVI.  AcYNOS.       Cal.  2-lab.    sulcatus,   piloso-hispi- 

dus,  basi  gibbus,  fauce  villosus.  Cor.  ringens, 
fauce  subinflata  :  labio  si^yi.  erecto  emarginato;  inf. 
3-part.  patente  lacinia  intermedia  concava.  Stam. 
cmnia  fertilia. 

\.  Vulgaris.      Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  v^wn. 


See   Mich. 
Flor. 
Amer.  ii, 
p.  8. 


2.   Villosus.     Germany  and  France. 
5.   Pur/iurascens.      Spain. 

4.  Al/iinus.     Alps.     Peren. 

5.  Patavinus.     Hungary  and  South  of  Europe. 

6.  Rotundifolius.     Spain.     {Herb,  of  Richard.) 

XVII.  Hedeoma.  Cal.  2-lab.  basi  gibbus.  Cur.  rin- 
gens.    Stam.  2-sterilia. 

1.  Thynoidcs.     Montpellier.     Ann. 

2.  Glabrum.     North  America.     Per.     {Mich.) 

3.  Pulfgioides.     Virginia  and  Canada. 

XVIII.  lIoRMiNUM.  Cal.  2-lab.  aristatus,  fauce 
glaber  :  dcfloratus  dentib.  sup.  dccussantibus.  Cor. 
lab.  sup.  2-lobuin,  irf.  3  lob.  laciniis  subsequalibus. 
(^/"o/.  radicalia.     Sca/nm  subnudus.) 

1.  Pijrenaicum.   {Melissa  Pyren.  of  Willd  ) 

2.  Caulcsceas.     Mexico.      (Onega,  Decad.) 

3.  Clmojiodifolia.     (Willd.  Hort^  Berol.  No.  21.) 

XIX.  Bakbula.  Cal,  5-fid.  lacin.  acutis  erectis  s- 
qualibus.  Cor.  lab.  inf.  magimm,  fimbriatum,  sup- 
4-fid.  lacin.  ovatis. 

1.   Sinennis.     Cochinchina.     {Loureiro^ 

XX.  Dentidia.  Cal.  2-lab.  lacin.  o-superioribus 
denliculatis.  Cor.  lab.  sulu  brevius,  4-fid.  inf.  in- 
tcgerrimuni. 

1.  Purpurascens.     Nankin  in  China.     {Lour.) 

XXI.  CoLEus.  Cal.  2  lab.  lab.  sup.  4-fido.  Cor. 
lab.  su/i.  4. fid.  lab.  inf.  ovato  concavo.  Pil.  in  tu- 
bum  coalita,  stylum  vaginantia. 

1.  Amboinicus.     Cochinchina.     {Loureiro) 

XXII.  HosLUNDiA.  Cal.  tubulosus,  5-dcnt.  Cor. 
ringens  ;  lab.  sup.  concavo.  Stam.  2-  sterilia.  SeJn, 
4,  intra  calycem  baccatum. 

1.  0/i/iosita.     Guinea.      Shrub.      }  VaM,  £num. 

2.  Veriicillata.     Senegal.  5  P-  '^-■ 
This  genus  is  ranked  by  Dr  Smith  under  Decan- 

DRIA. 

Order  II.     Angiospermia. 

XXIII.  JosEPHiNiA.  Cat.  5-part.  Cor.  tubo  bre- 
vi,  fauce  magna,  campan. ;  limbo  5-lobo,  patenti,  la- 
bii inf.  lacin.  media  longiore.  Stig.  4-fid.  !  Drufia 
4-8-loc.  echinata,  loculis  1-spermis  Radicula  in- 
fera.     (Ventenat,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  519.) 

1.  Imfieratricis.  New  Holland.  )  See  Mem.^Inst. 

2.  Grandifora.  New  Holland.  \  1806. 

XXIV.  Jacaranda,  or  Icarandra  of  Persoon.  Cal. 
5-dent.  Cor.  basi  tubulosa,  fauce  dilatata,  limbo 
5-lobo,  inaequali.  Fil.  quintum  sterile  longius, 
apice  villosum.  Stig.  2-lanicllatuni.  Cafis.  mag- 
na, orbicularis,  lignosa,  margine  in  2  valvas  solu- 
bili.  Receptac.  carnosum.  Sem.  margine  mem- 
branaceo. 

1.  Caroliniana,     {Bignonia   CiSru/t-a  of  Willd.) 

2.  Brasiliana.     Brasil.      Shrub. 

3.  .IcutifoUa.     Warm   parts   of   Peru    near   San 
Phelipe,  and  banks  of  the  river  Guanacabamba. 

Shrub.      {Humboldt) 

4.  Obtusifolia.      Sliady    woods    of   the    Oronoco 
near  Carichana.     Shrub.     {Humboldt.) 

XXV.  Eccremocarpus.  Cal.  tuliulosus,  membra- 
naceus,  S-idus.  Cor.  tubulosa,  limbo  5-fido  revo- 
luto.  JVcct.  cyathiforme.  Caps,  pcdicellata,  l-loc. 
2-valv.      Sem.  membrana  cincta.     {Fl.  Per.  157.) 

1.  Viridis.     Groves  of  Peru.     Shrub. 

2.  Scaber.     Fields  of  Chili.     Shrub. 

3.  Longiflorus.     Groves  of  Peru  near  Saraguru. 
Shrub.     (Humboldt,  Plant.  Equinoct!) 
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XXVI.  OuRisiA.  Cal.  5-fi(l.  subxqualis.  Cor.  in- 
I'undib.  limbo  5-fido.  subxquali,  obtuso.  Siig-.  2- 
lob.  Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  medio  septiteris. 
Se7n.  testa  laxa  arilliformi.  [Commers.  and  R. 
Brown,  Prudr.  p.  438.) 

1.  IntcgrifAia.     Van  Diemen's  Island.     (5row?i.) 

2.  Magellanici..     (C/if/o«f  n(f//6irff«  of  Willd.) 

3.  Coccinea.     San  Carlos  in  Chili.     {Cavatt.') 
"Sp.  1.  a  Sp.  2."  says  Mr.   Brown,   "facie  diver- 

sa,  et  calyce  aequali  profundiusque  diviso,  necnon 

corolla  breviore,  ideoque  forsan  generis  distincti." 

Prodr.  p.  439. 

XXVII.  Mazus.     Cal.  campan.  5-fid.  aequaiis     Cor. 

rinijens,  labio   su/i.   2-Iobo,   lateribus   reflexis  ;  i7if. 

3-fido,  lobis  iniegris,  basi  bigibbosa.     Stig.  S-laniel- 

latum.     Cafis.  inclusa,  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  integris, 

medio  sepliferis.    (^Loureiro,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr. 

p.  439.) 

1.  Rugosus.     Cochinchina.     {Loureiro.) 

2.  Pumitio.     Van  Diemen's  Island.     (^Broiun.') 
INIr  3;Qwn  thinks,  that   Lindemia  Japonica  belongs 

to  this  genus,  and  that  it   is    probably  the  same 

plant  as  Sp.  1. 
XXVIII  UvEDALiA.  Cal.  prismaticus,  S-dent. 
Cor.  ringens  ;  labio  su/i.  2-lobo;  !«/.  3-fido,  lacin. 
intermedia  parum  dissimili,  basi  bigibbosa.  jlnthe- 
rarum  lobis  divaricatis.  ■S';;^-.  complanatum.  Cafis. 
inclusa,  2-loc.  4-valv.  dissepimento  e  valvularum 
marginibus  inflexistardius  solubilibus,  placentae  cen- 
traliinsenis.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  440.) 

1.  Linearis.     New  Holland. 

XXIX.  MoRGANiA.  Cal.  5-part.  aequaiis.  Cor. 
ringens ;  labio  su/i.  2-lobo;  inf.  3-fido,  lobis  sub- 
aequalibus,  obcordatis.  Stam.  inclusa.  Anthera- 
runi  lobis  divaricatis,  muticis.  Stig.  2-lamellatum. 
Caps.  2-Ioc.  2-valv.  valvis  2-part.  dissepimento  ex 
inflexis  marginibus  valvularum.     [Id.  p.  441.) 

1.  Glabra.     New  Holland 

2.  Pubcecens.     New  Holland. 

XXX.  Herpestis.  Cal.  5-part.  inasqualis,  foliolis 
2  interioribus  minoribus  obtectis.  C<jr.  tubulosa, 
aubbilabiata.  Stam.  inclusa  :  Antherarum  lobis  di- 
varicatis. Stig.  emarginatum.  Caps,  calyce  (ut 
plurimum  aucto)  inclusa  2-Ioc.  2-valv.  valvis  2-parl. 
dissepimento  parallelo,  libero  ;  placentis  adnatis. 
(^Gartner,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  441.) 

1.  Floribunda.    New  Holland. 
jVIr  Brown  thinks  tliat  Lindemia  dianthera  belongs 
to  this  genus. 

XXXI.  LiMKOPHiLA.  Cal.  tubulosus,  5-fid.  aequa- 
iis. Cor.  inluiidib.  linibo  5-fido,  subaequaii.  Scam. 
inclusa:  ./^nrA.  per  paria  rohaerentes.  Srig-.  dilata- 
tum  obliquum.  Cup.^.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  2-part. 
dissepimento  marginibus  tardius  dchiscentibus  val- 
vularum inserto.      (R.  Brown,  Prodr. y.  442.) 

1.   Gratioloides.     {^Hottonia  Indica  o^V>i\\\<\.) 

XXXII.  Adenosma.  Cal.  5-part-  lacin.  suprema 
maiore.  Cor.  ringens,  lab.  sup.  indiviso,  inf.  3-lo- 
bo.  equali.  Anth.  approximatis.  Stig.  dilatatum. 
Caps,  ovata,  rostrata,  2-])artibilis  .  Placenta  suiu- 
ris  adnatae.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  442  ) 

1.  Cterulea.  New  Holland. 
XXXIV.  Anthocercis-  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  campan. 
tubo  basi  coarctata,  staminifera  ;  limbo  5-part.  ae- 
quali Stam.  inclusa,  cum  rudimento  5ti.  Stig. 
capitate  emarginatum.  Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valva- 
Tum  marginibus  inilexis,  placentae  parallels  insertis 


Sem.  reiiciilatc.  {J.abM.  &.  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  448.) 

1.  Littorca.     New  Holland.     Shrub.  {Labill.) 

2.  Viacosa.     New  Holland.     Shrub.     {Brown.) 

XXXV.  DuBOisiA.  Cal.  2-lab.  brevis.  Cor.  infun- 
dibuliformi-campan.  limbo  5-part.  subaequaii.  Stam. 
ims  corollac  insena,  inclusa,  rudimento  5ti.  Stig. 
capitato  emarginatum.  Bac.  2-loc.  polysperma. 
Sem.  subreniforniia.     (R.  Brown,  Prorfr.  p.  448.) 

I.  Myoporoides.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

XXXVI.  Tecoma.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  subcampan. 
ore  5-lobo,  inaequali.  Stam^.  4,  fil.  5to  sterili,  bre- 
viore. Caps,  dissepimentum  contrarium.  {Ju*i. 
and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  471.) 

1.  Australis.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

XXXVII.  Spathodea.  Cal.  spathaceus,  hinc  fis- 
sus,  inde  dentalus  v.  integer.  Cor.  subinfundibulif. 
limbo  5-lobo,  parum  insequali.  Stam.  4,  fil.  5to 
sterili.  Caps,  siliquaeformis,  faicata,  pseudo-4-loc. 
Dissepimentum  contrarium,  suberosum.  (Bcauvois, 
Fl.  D'Oivare,  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  471.) 

1.  Heterophylla.     New   Holland.     S>^r. )  Brown, 
2  ?  AlternifoUa.     New  Holland.     Shr.     \   Prodr. 

3.  Campanulata      Equin.  Africa.  ?  Beauvois, /"('. 

4.  Levis.     Oware.  3  D'Oivare. 

5.  Longifora.     {Bignonia  apathacea  of  Willd.) 

6.  Jndica.     {Bignonia  Indica  of  Willd  ) 

XXXVIII.  Htgrophila.  Cal.  tubulosus,  semi  5- 
fid.  aequaiis.  Cor.  ringens.  Stam.  4,  antherifera, 
antherarum  loculis  paralielis,  muticis.  Ovarii  lo- 
culi  polyspermi.  Dissepimentum  adnatum.  Sem. 
retinaculis  subtensa.     (R.  Brown,  Prorfr.  p.  479.) 

1.  Angusiifolia.     New  Holland. 

2.  Ringens.     {Ruellia  ringens  oi  \\\\\d.) 

XXXIX.  Pityrodia.  Cal.  campan.  5-fid.  aequaiis, 
Cor.  infundib.  parum  irregularis  lab.  sup.  semibi- 
lobo;  inf.  3-part  aequali.  Stam.  4,  subdidynama. 
Stig.  2-fid.  Drupa.  stmibaccata  (apice  exsucco)  ; 
putamine  4-loc.  4-sptrnio,  basi  perforata.  Sem. 
subalbuminosa.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  ^.  513. 

1.  Salvifclia.  New  Holland.  Shrub. 
XL.  Chloanthes.  Cal.  camp.  5-fid.  jequalis.  Cor, 
tubulosa,  ringens.  Faux  ampliata.  Lab.  sup.  2-fid. 
inf.  3-part.  lobo  intermedio  longiore.  Stam.  4,  ex- 
serta.  Stig.  2-fid.  acuium.  Drupa  exsucca,  di- 
pyrena.  Pyrene  3-loc.  loculis  lateralibus  1-spermis, 
intermedio  sterili, farcto.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  514.) 

1.  Stoechadis.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

2.  Glanduhsa.     New  South  Wales.      Shrub. 
XLI.  Zapania.     Cal.   5-dent.   v.    maturitate    2-vaIv. 

Cor.  subinlundib.  2-lab.  labio  sup.  2-lobo,  inf.  S- 
part.  aequali.  Prricarp.  tenue,  evanidiim.  Sem.  2. 
Florcs  capitati.  [Juss.  and  R.  Brown, /"rorfr.  p.  514.) 

1.  .Vodi/lora.     {yerbenu  nodifora  o{  W'lM.) 

2.  Stoechadifolia.     {Verbena  stoech.  of  Willd.) 

3.  Odorata.    {Verbena  globiflora  of  Willd.) 

4.  Scabcrrima.     {Jussieu.) 

5.  Lanceolata.     Carolina.     {AFtch.  ii.  p.  15.) 
XLII   Pholidia.     Cal.  profunde  5-fid.  fructifer  non 

mutatus.       Cor.    infundib.    tubo    calyce    longiore  : 
ybuff  ampliata,  hinc  gibbosa:  linibo  brevi,  irregu- 
lari ;  lab.  sup.  2-lobo,  recurvo ;  inf.  3-part.  aequali, 
patulo.     S>am.    4,   inclusa.     Anth.   birbatae.     Stig. 
capitatum,   emarginatum.     Drupa   exsucca,   puta- 
mine 4-loc.  4-spermo.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr  517.) 
1.   Scoparia.     New  Holland.      Shrub. 
XLIII.  Stenochilvs.     Cal.   5-part.      Cor.  ringens; 
lab.  sup.  erecto,  scmi-4-fido;  inf.  indiviso,  angusto, 
Ii2. 
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deflcxo.  Slam,  exserla.  Ovar.  '1-loc.  loculis  1- 
spermis.  Stii^.  obtusum,  iiiclivisum.  Drujia  bac- 
cata,  4-loc.  Sent,  soliuuia.   (R.  Brown,  Prodi:  p.  517. 

1.  Glaber.     New  Holland.     S/iriil'. 

2.  Long-i/olius.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomentusus.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
XLIV.  Eremophila.     Cal.  5-part.   fiuctifcr  alicna- 

tus,  scariosus.     Cor.  ---  SUir.  indivisum. 

DruJia  exsucca,  4-loc.  4-spenna.  (R.  Brown,  Prodr. 

p.  518.) 

1.   Ojitiositifolia,     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Alternifolia.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
KLV.  Aloysia.     Cal.  profunde    4-fid.      Cor.  tubulo- 
sa,  4-loba.     Sllg.  emarginatum.     Slam.  4,  perfecta. 
Scm.  2.     (Spicce  graciles.) 

1.  CUriodora.  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Cliili.  (Orteffa.) 

2.  Virgaca.     Groves  of  Pozuzo.     {Fl.  Per.  i.  20.) 
TXLVI.  Priva.     Cb/.  ventricosus  sou  iiiflalus,  5-dent. 

Cor.  tubo  cal.  paulo  longior,  apice  contractus. 
DruJia  cal.  tecta.  JVucuta  2,  2-loc.  dispermae. 
St  am.  2-4. 

1.  Lafijmlacea.     (FcrAena /«/i/ni/.  of  Willd.) 

2.  Dentata.     {Verbena  forskalei  oiVf\\\<\.^ 

3.  Mexicana.     Verbena  Mexic.  of  Willd.) 

4.  Leptostachya.     {Tortula  asfiera  of  Willd.) 

5?  Leevis.     Buenos  Ayres.     (Juss.  Ann.   Mus.) 
Cah.  3r.) 
XLVn.  Tamonea.       Cal.    subcampan.    5-aristatus. 
Cor.  tubulosa,  2-lab.     JVux  4-loc.  carnosa. 

1.  Curassavica.     (G/j/n/n  s/««05a  of  Willd.) 

2.  Mutica.      {Ghhiia  mutica  of  Willd.) 
XLVHI.  Stachytarpheta.      Flor.  in  spicse  cras- 

S3e  foveolisimmersi,  squamis  tecti.  Cal.  tubulosus 
4-dent.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  inaequalis,  5-fida,  cur- 
va.  Stam.  4,  2-stcrilia.  Sem.  2.  (Verbena  spe- 
cies, Linn.) 

1.  AngttstifoUa.     South  America. 

2.  Indico.     South  America  and  India. 

3.  AristaCa.     South  America. 

4.  Jamaicensis.     Caribbce  Isles. 

5.  Dichotoma.     Woods  of  Peru. 

6.  Marginata.     West  Indies. 

7.  Cajanejisis.     Cayenne. 

8.  Mutabilis.  10.   Prismatica. 

9.  Orubica.  11.   Squamosa. 

Sp.    8 — 11    from    South    America. — See    Vahl's 
Enum.  PI.  i.  p.  205. 
XLIX.  HosTANA.     Cal.  obsolete  2-lab.  4-denl.      Cor. 
subringens :    lacinia    intermedia   labii    inf.    ampla 
emarginata.     Drufia  nucc  4-loc.  4-sperma. 
1.   Csrulea.      (Corn;/?/a //!/?ic^ofa  of  Willd.) 
'L.  GoMARA.      Cal.  4-fid.     Cor.   irreg    tubo  curvato, 
ad  medium  coarctato.     TVff^  cyathiforme,  membra- 
naceum.      Stig.    capitatum.      Co/is.  2-loc.    2-valv. 
polysperma. 

1.  Racemosa.     Groves  of  Peru.     {Fl.  Per.  162.) 

LI.  EscoBEDiA.      Cal.   magnus,  urceolatus :    10-an- 

gularis.        Cor.    infundib.    tubo    curvato    contorto, 

limbo    5-fido,    patentissimo.     Ca/ts.    2-loc.    2-valv. 

Se7n.  intra  vesiculas. 

1.   Scabrifolia.     Mts.  of  Peru.     {Fl.  Per.  159.) 
LII.  Oronthjm.        Cal.     5-phyll.        Cor.    ccalcarata 
basi  gibba :   labio   sup.  2.fido  reflexo ;   inf.  3-fido, 
fauce  palato  clausa.     Cafis.  basi  obliqua,  evalvis, 
apice  poris  3-dehiscens. 

1.   Calycinum.     Portugal.     {Brotero.) 
This   genus  contains  also   Sp.  62 — 69  of  Antir- 
SHINUM,  p.  253. 


LIII.  Nemesia.  Cal.  S-]>art.  Cor.  calcaraia,  palato 
promincnie.  Ca/is.  compressa,  truncaiu,  longi- 
tudinaliter  medio  deliisccns,  2-loc.  2.valv.  Scm. 
numerosa,  lincaria.     {Fol.  opposita.) 

1.  FceienD.     Cape  of  G.   Hope.     (Vent.  Malm.) 

2.  Linearis.     {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

3.  Longiconie.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This   genus  contains   also  Sp.   45,   46,  of  Antir- 
rhinum. 

LIV.  Calytriplex.  Cal.  triplex  :  intermedius  3- 
part.  latior.  Cor.  irregularis,  limbo  4-fido,  laciniis 
2  super,  latioribus.  Seig.  capitatum,  emarginatum. 
C«/i.5.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvulis  2-fid.  Scm.  plura, 
sulcata,  transversim  striata. 

1.   Obovala      Peru.     {Fl.  Per.  164.) 

LV.  ScizANTHUs.    Cor.  irregularis:  lab.  sup.  S-fido  : 
inf.  3-part.     F'il.  2  slerilia.      Cafis.  2-loc. 
1.   Pinnatus.     Cliili      (/'/.  Per.) 

LVI.  Virgularia.  Ca/.  cumpan.  5 -dent.  Cor.  sub- 
campan. recurva :  faucc  ventricosa,  gibba.  Stig. 
2-fid.  lacinia  sup.  alteram  semivaginante.  Cafis.  "2- 
loc.  2-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Lanceolata.     Hills  of  Peru.?     Fl.    Per.  Syst. 

2.  Revoluta.     Hills  of  Peiu.    5         '61. 

LVII.  Diceros.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor  subaequalis  4- 
fida  :  lacinia  1-niajore.  y/w;'/;.  connexae,  2-part.  di- 
varicatae.     Cafis.  2-loc.  2-vaIv. 

1.  Longifolius.     {Achimenes   sesamoides  of  Wil.) 

2.  Cochinchinciisis.     Cochinchina.     {Lourciro.) 
LXVIII.  PicniA.       Cal.     4-phyll.  deciduus :     foliol. 

alternis  lincaribus  brevioribus.     Cor.  tubulosa,  rin- 

gens:  tubo  in  medio  constricto;    lab.  sup.  spathu- 

lato.     £ac.  2-loc. 

1.  Fel-terra.     Cochinchina,  China,     {l.oureiro.) 
LIX.     Teedia.     Cal.    S-part.     Cor.  hypocraterif.  5- 

fida,  obtusa.     Siyl.  brcvis,  persistens.     Bac.  2-Ioc. 

polysperma. 

1.  Lucida.     {Cafiraria  lucida  oi  WiWd.) 
LX.  MoNiERA.       Cal.   2-bract.   Ccr.  subsequalis,    5- 

fida.     Cafis.  dissepimento   valvis    parallelo.      Stam. 

fertilia.     (Plantae  ut  plurimum  repentes.     Pedunc. 

axiUares,  l-flori.) 

1.  Rotundifolia.     Illinois. 

2.  AmjilcxicauUs.     Care 

3.  Cuneifolia.     Carolina. 

4.  Africana.     Africa.       ? 

5.  Pedunculosa.      Java.  5 

6.  Brownei.     {Gratiola  mo7jnieria  of  Willd.) 
LXI.  Salpiglossis.     Cal.    5-angul.    5-fid.      Cor.    in- 
fundib.    Rudiment,   filam.  5-ti  inter  stam.  longiora. 
Styl.  lingulatus,    utrinque  denticulo  notatus.     Stig. 
truncatum.      Cafis.  2-loc.  2-valv. 

1.  Sinuata.  Conception  in  Chili.  Fl.  Per.  163.) 
LXH.  Tripinnaria.  Cal.  cyathiforniis,  5-crena- 
tus.  Cor.  subcampan.  patens,  5-fida:  laciniis  ovatis, 
nndulatis,  villosis  :  summa  majore.  Stig.  acutum, 
2-fid.  Bac.  carnosa,  1-loc.  polysperma.  Sem, 
oblonga,  compressa. 

1.  Cochinchinensis.  Cochinchina.  {Lour.) 
LXIII.  MiTRARiA.  Cal.  duplex  :  exterior  mitrae- 
formis,  insequaliter  fissus ;  interior  5-part.  Cor. 
tubuloso-ventricosa,  2-lab  :  lab.  sup.  2-fitlum  ;  inf. 
3-fid.  Stam.  exserta.  Bac.  succulenta,  1-loc.  Sem. 
numerosa,  nidulantia. 

1.   Coccinea.     St  Carlos.     {Cavan.) 
LXIV.  Mendozia.     Cal.  2-phyll.   latus.     Cor.  irre- 
gularis, tubo  gibbo,  fauce  coarctato.  J^ect.  duplex> 
annulare.    Drupa  1-sperma. 


.roTina.!    ^^  Mich.  ^/ 
Herb,  of  Richard. 
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1.  .isfiera.     Groves  of  Peru.  ?■'''■   ■^^^'"' 

2.  Racemosa.  Gloves  of  Peru.   Shr.^  Hyst.  158. 
LXV.    Mec ARDONIA.      Cal.    7-pliyli.      C(jr.    irregula- 
ris :   Uibo  ventricoso,   lab.   su/i.   2-fido,  inf.    o-part. 
Styl    apice  compressus,  incurvus.     Ca/is.  1-loc.  2- 
valv.     Rccefit.  teres. 

1.  Ovala.  Peru.  {Fl.  Per.  Syst.  Idi.) 
LXVI,  DiLivARiA.  Cat.  5-part.  3-braci.  imbricatus. 
Cor.  labiaia  ;  Uibo  coarctaio  brevi,  squainulis  clauso, 
supra  dciiticulato,  infra  desinente  in  labium  unicum 
maximum  subtrilobum.  67;^.  simplex.  Gz/;s.  ovata  : 
locul.   1-2-spermis.     [Jussicu.) 

1.  Ilkifotia.  N.  Holl.  and  liast  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Kbracteala.     New  Holland  and  East  Indies. 
These  two  species   arc   given    by    WiUdenow   and 

Brown  under  Acanthus.  "  Inter  acanthum  et 
Dilivariam,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "  vix  ullam  diftVren- 
tiam  in  fructificationis  partibus  video,  nee  insig- 


nem  in  liabitu,  quo  autcm  ct  inflorcscentia  Ble- 
pharis  valde  divcrsa  est."     Prodr.  p.  480. 
LXVII.  Blephahis.    Cal.  duplex,  int.  4-fid.  laciniis  2 

multo   majuribus;    ext.    4-phyll.    cilialus,   3-bract. 

bracteis  minoribus   ciliatis.     Cor.  iabiata,  tubo  co- 

arctato  squamulis  clauso  ;  labios!^/;.  denticulate,  ;n/. 

maximo,  sub-3-lobo.     Siii;.  simplex.      Cajia.  ovata, 

loculis  1-2-spermis.     {Jussitu.) 

1.  Culaminthte/olici.  ?   rr     , 

2.  Limarifolia.     Senegal.  5  "'''''■  °'  -""ss. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  8 — 14  of  Acanthus, 

p.  248 
LXVII  I.   Phelyp^a.       Cal.    S-fid.  aut  5-part.       Cor. 
ringens,  inflata,   5   lobis   rotundatis  suljaequalibus. 
ylnth.  vijlis  intertextis  villosae.      Cafis.  ovata,  com- 
pressa,  2-loc.  polysperina. 
This   genus  contains  Sp.    14,   15,  18,  and   perhaps 

some  other  species  of  Orobanche,  p.  247. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIDYNAMIA. 


Under  this  class  Persoon  ranks  the  genera  Zizi- 
PHORA,  Verbena,  and  Cyrtandra,  which,  after 
WiUdenow,  we  have  given  under  the  class  Diandra. 

The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 


Gymnospermia. 

Several  species  of  Verbena.  Monarda  didyma.  Ros- 
marinus. CoUinsonia.  Lycopus.  Amethystea,  which 
have  two  abortive  stamina. 

Angiospermia. 
Buddleia.     Scoparia.     Schwenkfcldia.    Some    spe- 
cies of  Justicia.     Elytraria.     Sanchczia. 


CLASS  XV.    TETRADYNAMIA. 


SiLICULOSJE. 

Sect.  I.     Silicula  entire,  not  notched  at  the  Afiex. 

\  1225.  Draba.   5//;ft/to  integra,  ovali-oblonga,  valvis 
planiusculis  disscpimento  parallelis.    Styl.  0. 

1.  Aizoides.     Austria,   Switzerland,  France,  and 
Bayreuth.     Peren. 

2.  Rigida.     Armenia.     Peren. 

3.  Ciliaris.     Mountains  of  Barcelona.     Peren. 

4.  Al/iina.  Mts.  in  the  N.  of  Europe.     Peren. 

5.  His/iida.     Cappadocia.     Peren. 

6.  Verna.     England  and  N.  America.     Ann. 

7.  Caroliriiana.     Carolina.     Ann. 

8.  JVivutis.    Lapland,  Norway,  Switzerland,   and 
Mount  Cenis.     Peren. 

9.  Stellata.     IMountains  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Scotland.     Peren. 

10.  Androsacea.     Mountains  of  Carniola,  Croatia, 
and  Carinthia.     Peren. 

11.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees,  and  on   the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and    Austria.     Peren. 

12.  Muralis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 

13.  A'emoratis.     Groves  of   Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Japan.     Atm.     Pien. 

14.  Hirta.     England  and  Lapland. 

15.  Incana.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bicn. 

16.  Magellanica.     Straits  of  Magellan. 
*17.  Hirsuta.     Siberia.     (Persoon.) 

Fladnizenzis.CanniWia.  (Vest  Man.Bot.  613.) 
Arabia.     New  England.     {Mich.  ii.  28.) 


.■    ^  V  eiu.  n.  y^eis. 
Hope.  T  Thunb. 
Hope.  \-  Prodr. 
Hope.  J  p.  107. 


*18 
•19. 


*20?  Contorta.     (Ehr.  '5«7r.  vii.  p.  155.) 


1234.  Lunaria.  Silic.  Integra,  elliptica,  compresso- 
plana  pedicellata  ;  valvis  disscpimento  aequalibus 
parallelis,  planis.     Cal.  foliolis  saccatis. 

1.  Rediviva    N.  of  Europe  and  Gtrmany.    Per. 

2.  An?iua.     Germany  and  Swt  (U  n.     Ann. 
»3.   Suffrulicosa.  In  the  East.   (Vent.  H.  Cels.) 
•4.  Pinnata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.^ 
*5.   Diffusa.     Cipe  of  Good 
*6.   Elongata.  Cape  of  Good 

Persoon  thinks  that  Sp.  4 — 5  may  belong  to  some 
other  genus,  or  may  form  a  new  one. 
\  1224.  Subularia.    Silic.  Integra,  ovata;  valvis  ova- 
tis,   concavis  disscpimento   contrariis.     Siylis  sili- 
cula brevior. 

1.  Aquatica.    Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  north 
of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Alfiina.     Mountains  of  Carniola.     Peren. 
1216.  Mtagrum.    &/ff.  stylo  conico  terminata,  loculo 

sub-1-spermo. 

1.  PerenneT    Germany.    Peren. 

2.  Oricntale.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

3.  Rugosum.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Hisfianicutn.     Spain.      Pien. 

5.  Perfoliuium.      Among   the   standing    corn  in 
France  and  Switzerland.     Ann. 

6.  Chlorefolium.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

7.  Sativum.     Among  lint  in  Europe.     Ann. 

8.  Deyitatum.  Standing  corn  in  the  S.  of  Eur.  An. 

9.  Austriacum.     Bogs  and  ditches  of  Austria  and 
Hungary.     Peren. 

10.  Paniculattim.     Europe.     Ann. 

11.  Saxatile.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Carniola^ 
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and  Montpe'ilicr.     Peren. 
12.   Egijtitium      Egypt. 
Under  tins  genus  Persoon  includes  only  Sp.  I — 5, 
and  12. 
i  1222.  Vella.      Sitic.  dissepimento  valvulis  duplo 
majore,extus  ovale). 

1.  Jnnua.     England  and  Spain,     ytnn. 

2.  Pscudo-cytisxia.  Near  Aranjuez  in  Spain.   Skr. 
»3.  Aifiera.     Spain.     {Herb,  ot  Juss.) 

1219.  Cakile.  Silk,  lanceolala  sub-4-gona  medio 
utrinque  dente  instructa  biai  ticulaia,  ad  articulos 
secedens,  articulis  1-spermis  evalvibus. 

1.  Maritima.     Shores  of  Europe,   Asia,    Africa, 
and  America.    jln7i. 

2.  Egyptiaca.      Shores    of    Italy,    Barbary,    and 
Egypt.     Ann. 

1218.  PuGioNiuM.     SHic.  transversalis  utrinque  ros- 
trataevalvis  1-spernia.     Sf?n.  arillatum  ! 
1.   Cornutum.     Deserts  of  the  Calmucks. 

*  1217.  BuNiAS.  Silicula  subtelraedra  evalvis  2  seu 
4-locularis  rugosa. 

1.  Sfiinosa.     In  the  East.     Awi. 

2.  Erucago.     Montpellier.     Ann. 

3.  As/iera.     At  the  Douro  in  Portugal.     Ann. 

4.  Orientalis.     Russia.     Feren. 

5.  Cochkahoides.     France,  Italy,   Hungary,   and 
Sclavonia.     Ann. 

6.  Tatarica.     Hills  of  Siberia.     .4nn. 

7.  Syriaca.     Austria,  Hungary,  the   Bannat,  Si- 
beria, Syria,  and  Sumatra.     Ann. 

8.  Myagroides.     Siberia.     Ann. 

9.  Egyfiliaca.     Egypt.     Ann.     . 

10.  Balearica.     Balearic  Isles.     Ann. 

11.  Prostrata.  Sands  of  Caffa  in  the  N.  of  Africa. 
*12.   Cakile.     Britain.     Ann.     {Smith.) 

.t-1220.  Crambe.     Fil-  4  longiora  apice  bilurca  :  al- 
tcro  antherifero.     Sil.  globosa,  1-sperma  evalvis.  , 
\.  Maritima.    Engl   and  the  N.  of  Europe.    Per. 

2.  Tatarica.     Hungary,   Moravia,   Siberia.     Per. 

3.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

4.  Hisfianica.     Spain.     Ann. 

5.  Reniformis.     Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemsen. 

6.  Filiformis.  Champion  river  in  Patagonia.  Per. 

7.  Fruticosa.     Rocks  of  Madeira.     Shrub. 

8.  Strigosa.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 

Sect.  II.     Silicula  notched  at  the  Apex. 

J  1229.  Iberis.  Cor.  irregularis  :  pet.  2  exterioribus 
majoribus.     Silic.  polysperma,  emarginata. 

1.  Sempcrforens.     Sicily  and  Persia.     Shrub. 

2.  Cappadocica.     Cappadocia.     Shrub. 

3.  Sempervirens.     Candia  and  Italy.     Shrub. 

4.  Gibraltarica.     Gibraltar.     Shrub. 

5.  Saxatilis.     Italy  and  France.   'Shrub. 

6.  Vermiculata.     Mts.  of  Eastern    Tauria.     Per. 

7.  Rolundifolia.      Switz.    Bavaria,    Italy.      Per. 

8.  Cepexfolia.     Carinthia.     Peren. 

9.  Camosa.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

10.  Ciliata.     Regions  of  Caucasus.     A?in.     Bien. 

11.  Parvijiora.     In  the  East. 

12.  A"a«a.     Mts  of  Piedmont.     Ann. 

13.  Umbellata.     Tuscany,  Spain,  Candia.     Ann. 

14.  Amaru.     Engl.   Switzerland,  Germany.     Ann. 

15.  Linifolia.     Spain,  Portugal,  Montpel.     Bien. 

16.  Odorata.     South  of  France.     Ann. 

17.  J^udicaulis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

18.  Pinnata.  Shores  of  the  S.  of  Europe.     Ann. 

19.  Contracta.     Spain.     {Herb,  of  Juss.) 


•20.   Oppositi/olia.  Syria,     {l.abillard.) 

•21.  Intermedui.    Near  Rouen.    (Gacrnsent.    Bull. 

Soc.  PhU.) 
•22?  Crenata.     Spain.     (A  variety  of  2 1  ?) 
♦  1230.  Alyssum.    Fil.  qusedam  introrsum  denticulo 
notata.     Silic.  emarginata. 

1.  Spinosum.     Clifis  of  Spain  and  France.    Shr. 

2.  Maririinum.     Shores  of  France,  Spain,  and  the 
north  of  Africa.     Shrub.     Peren. 

3.  Halimifolium.     Dry  parts  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope.    Shrub. 

4.  Tenuifolium.     Siberia. 

5.  SaxatHe.     Candia.     Shrub. 

6.  Lunarioides.  Islands  of  Stenosa,  Philocandro, 
and  Namphio.     Shrub. 

7.  Argenteum.     Mts.  of  Piedmont.     Shrub. 

8.  Alpestre,     Mountains  of  France,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Hungary.     Shrub. 

9.  Serpyllifolium.     Tlemsen  and  Armenia.     Shr. 

10.  Atlanticum.     Tlemsen  and  Candia.     Shrub. 

11.  Orientale.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

12.  Hyperborcum.     North  America. 

13.  Incanum.  Sandy  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe. 
Peren.     Bien. 

14.  Minimum.     Spain  and  Siberia.     Ann. 

15.  Strictum.    Armenia. 

16.  Calycinum.    Austria,  France,  Germany.    Ann, 

17.  Sibiricum.     Siberia. 

18.  Spathulatum.     Altaian   Mountains.     Peren. 

19.  Alontanum.      Dry   parts  of   Switzerland   and 
Germany.     Peren. 

20.  Tortuosum.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

21.  Campestre.  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland.  An. 

22.  Lim/olium.     Mt.  Taurus  and  Armenia.     Ann. 

23.  Clypeatum.   South  of   Europe,  Lebanon,  and 
Taurus.     Ann. 

24.  Cheirant hifotium.     In  the  East. 

25.  Sinuatum.     Spain,  at  road  sides.    Ann.    Bien. 

26.  Creticum.     Spain  and  Candia.     Shrub. 

27.  Gemonense.    Bayreuth  and  Carinthia.    Peren, 

28.  Dasycarpium.  At  the  R.  Wolga  and  Kaman. 

29.  Utriculatum.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

30.  Vesicaria.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
51.  Dettoideum.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

*32.  Mutabile.  In  the  East.  {Vent.  H.  CeU.) 
*33.  Edentulum.  Hungary.  {Pl.  Hung.  95.) 
*34.   Sativum.     Britain.     Ann.     {Smith.) 

1231.  Clypeola.    Silic.  emarginata,  orbiculata,  com- 
presso-plana,  decidua,  2-partib.  1-loc.  1-sperma. 

1.  Jonthlapsi.     Italy  and  Narbonne.     Ann. 
•2.  Lasiocarpa.     In  the  East. 

1232.  Peltaria.     Silic.  Integra,  suborbiculata,  com- 
prcsso-plana,  non  dehiscens,  1  seu  3-sperma. 

1 .  Alliacea.  Mts.  between  Istria  and  Croatia.  Per. 

2.  Garcini.     Persia. 

3.  Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

\  1228.  CocHLEARiA.     SiUc.  emarginata,  turgida  sea- 
bra  :  valvulis  gibbis,  obtusis. 

1.  Officinalis.     England  and    other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann.     Bien. 

2.  Danica.     Denmark  and  Sweden.     Ann.    Bien. 

3.  Anglica.     Shores  of  England.     Bien. 

4.  Groenlandica.    Iceland,  Jutland,  Greenl.    Ann. 

5.  Sibirica.     Siberia. 

6.  Acaulis.     Morocco  and  Portugal.     Peren. 

7.  Coronopus.     Europe      Ann. 

8.  Armoracia.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Per. 

9.  Macrocarpa,    Wet  meadows  of  Europe.    Per. 
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10.  GlaatifoUa.    l-'ields  at  Ratisbon.    Bien. 

11.  Draba.      Austria,    Fiance,  and  Italy.      Pcren. 
•\2>.  Olini/wnensis.    Near  Lisbon.     (^Brutero.) 

I  1226.  LEflDiUM.     Silk,   emarginaia,  coidata,   poly- 
spenna  :  vaivuiis  tarinatis,  dissepini'jnlo  coiitrariis. 

1.  Perfolialum.    Austria,  Persia,  Syria.    Ann. 

2.  Vericarium.     Media.     Ann. 

3.  A'udicauie.    Montpellier,  Spain,  Algiers.    Ann. 

4.  Procumbens.  Spain,  and  at  Mt.  Caucasus.  Ann. 

5.  Aljiinum.     Mountains   ol    Schnecberg,   Saltz- 
burg,  Tyrol,  Ssvitz.  and  Mi.  Baldo.     Peren. 

6.  CaUjcinum.    Altaian  mis.  of  Siberia.    Peren. 

7.  Peireum.     England,  Oeland,  Austria.     Ann. 

8.  Cardamines.    Clayey  parts  of  Spain.     Bien. 

9.  Sjiinosum.   In  the  East.     An.    10.  Sativum.  An. 

11.  Lyratum.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

12.  Crassifolium.    Hungary  and  Siberia.    Peren. 

13.  Latifolium.    England  and  France.    Peren, 

14.  Amfilexicaule.    Siberia.    Peren. 

15.  Glastifolium.    Shady  mountains  of  Algiers. 

16.  OUraceum.    New  Zealand.    Ann. 

17.  Piscidium.    Inland  of  Teautea.    Ann. 

18.  Subulatum.    Spain.     Peren. 

19.  Graminif'jlium.    South  of  Europe.    Peren. 

20.  A/tetalum.    Siberia.     Ann. 

21.  Suffrudcosum.    Spain.     Shrub. 

22.  Didymum.    England.     Ann. 

23.  Rudtraie.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  An. 

24.  Virginicum.    Virginia  and  Jamaica.     Ann. 

25.  Bivaricatum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     S/trub. 

26.  Iberis.    Germ.  France,  Italy,  Sicily.     Peren. 

27.  PoUichii,  or  Incisum.     Germany.     Ann. 

28.  Bonariense.    Buenos  Ayres.     Arm, 

29.  ChaUfiense.     In  the  East. 
•30.   Stylosum.    France.    {Persoon.) 
•31.   Cafiense.  '•34.  Linoides. 
»32.  Pinnatum.                         *35.   flexuoeum. 
•33.  Bijunnatum.                    'SS.  Arcuatum. 

•37.   Verrucosum.    In  the  East.     {Ene.  Bot.   v.  47.) 
Sp.  31 — 35,  from  the  Cape.     See  Thunb.  Prodr. 
1227.  Thlaspi.      Silic.    emarginata,   obcordata,   poly- 
sperma  :  valvulis  navicuiaribus,  niarginato-carinatis. 

1.  Peregrinuni.    Hills  of  Carniola. 

2.  Arabicum.    Arabia  and  Cappadocia.    Ann. 

3.  Arvense.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

4.  AlHaceum.    South  of  Europe.    Ann. 

3.  Psychine.    Barbary  near  Mayane.    Ann. 

6.  Saxa'.ile.    Italy,  France,  and  Austria.     Ann. 

7.  H'rrtum.     England,  Italy,  and  France.      Bien. 

8.  Camfxestre.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bien. 

9.  Montanum.     Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,   and 
Montpellier.    Peren. 

\0.  Aljiinum.      Austria  and  mts.  of  Switz.    Peren. 

11.  PerfoUatuni.  England,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France.     Bien. 

12.  Alfieslre.     Engl.    Austria,  Switzerland.    Ann. 

13.  Bursa  iiast oris.     England   and   other   parts  of 
Europe.     Ann. 

14.  Ceratocarfion     Siberia.     Ann. 

*15.   Heterofihyllum.     Pyrenees.     {Fl.  Franc.) 

*16    Magellanicum.    Straits  of  Magellan.    {Herb,  oi 

Juss.) 
See  the  new  genus  Psychine. 
I  1221.  IsATis.      Silic.  obcordata  2-partib.  1-sperraa, 
valvulis  carinatis  dissepimento  fenestrate. 

I.   Tinctoria.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Bien. 
•2.  Lusiianica.    Spain  and  in  the  East.    Ann. 
3.  Armena.    Armenia. 


4.  At/iina.    Dauphiny.    Perm. 
»5.  Dentata.    Syria.     (//trA.  of  Decandolle.) 
•6?  Birsuta.    Fi-ance.    (Villars,  Delph.) 
1233.  BiscuTELLA.       Silic.    compresso-plana,    rotun- 
data,  supra  infraque  biloba.     Cal.  (oliola  basi  gibba. 

1.  Auriculata.    Italy,  Provence.    Ann. 

2.  A/tula.     Italy.     Ann. 

3.  Lyrata.     Spain,  North  of  Africa.    Ann. 

4.  Rafihanifolia.    Sicily,  N.  of  Africa.     Ann. 

5.  Coronofiifolia.     Spain  and  Italy.    Ann. 

6.  Levigata.     Italy,    Switzerland,  Austria,   and 
Germany.     Peren. 

7.  Subspathulata.     Mountains  of  Italy.    Peren. 
S.  Montana.     Higli  mts.  of  Valentia.     Peren. 

9.   Sein/iervirens.    In  the  East  and  Spain.    Shrub. 

10,  Peruviana.    Peru.    Shrub. 

•11.  Saxatitis.    France,  Switz.  Germ,    {i'illars.) 
1223.  Anastatic  A.      Silic.  retusa,  margine  coronata 
valvulis   dissepimento  duplo  longioribus.     Styl.  in- 
termedio  mucrouaio,  oblique,  loculis  2-spermis. 
I.  Hierochuntica.    Palestine,  Barbary,  Cairo.  An. 

SiLiquoSiE. 

Sect.  I.     Calyx  shut   by  Leafets   closing  lengthwise . 

\  1247.    Raphanus.       Cal.  clausus.      Siligua    torosa, 

subarticulata,  teres.     G/a?!rf.  melliferae  2  inter  stam. 

breviora  et  pist.  totidem  inter  stani.  longiora  etca!. 

1.   Sativus.  China.  Ann.  Bien.      2,  Caudatus.  An. 

3.  Rafihanistrum.     England    and   other   parts  of 
Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Sibiricus.     Siberia.    Ann. 

5.  TeneUiis.    Deserts  of  the  Caspian.     Ann. 

6.  Arcuatus.     Ann.  7.  Lanceolatus.    Antilles 

8.  Pilosus.    Guinea. 

•9.   Recurvatus.     Egypt.  T 
•10.   Turgidus.    Egypt.       >■ //(?ri.  of  Jussieu. 
•11.  Petrocarfius     Egypt.  J 

•12.   Cheiranthifolius.  Spain.     (Wilkl.  Fl.  Bcrol.) 
J  1239.    Erysimum.      Silic.    columnaris,   exacts   te- 
traedra.     Cal.  clausus. 

1.  Officinale.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    An>:. 

2.  Barbarea.     Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Precox.    England  and  France.     Bien. 

4.  Alliaria.    Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Europe.    Per. 

5.  Re/iandum.      Spain,    Bohemia,     Austria,    and 
Thuringia.     Ann. 

6.  Cheiranthoides.     England  and   other  parts  of 
Europe.    Ann. 

7.  HieraciJ'olium.    Germ.  Swed.  Denmark.    Bien. 

8.  Odoralum.    .Austria  and  Hungary.     Bien. 

9.  Virgatum.    Portugal   and    Switzerland.     Bien. 
JO.  Diff'usum.      Austria,    Switzerland,    Italy,    and 

Hungary.    Bien. 

1 1 .  Angustifolium.  Sandy  parts  of  Hungary.  Ann. 
V2.  Junceum.     Meadows  of  Hungary.    Ann.    Bien. 

13.  Bicorne.     The  Canaries,     .inn. 

14.  Quadricorne.     Siberia,    .inn. 

•15.   Grandiflorum.     Algiers.     [D-csfonr.) 

•16.   Pall-ns.    SwitZLTi-^ad. 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  ranks  S;).  1,2,  3, and  33,. 

of  Cheiraxthi's. 
^  1240.  Cheiraxthus.      Germen  uirinque   dcnticulo 
glandulato.     Ca/.  clausus;  foliolis  duoous  basi  giU- 
bis.     Semina  plana. 

1.  Erysvnotdes.  Germ.my,  Switzerland,  Hungjiry,. 
and  Spain.     Bien. 

3.  Helveticus.    Switzerland  and  Italy.    Bien. 
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Aljiimn.    Lapland  and  Siberia.    Pcren. 

Lanccolatus.    'I'auria. 

C/iciri.     England,    Switzerland,   France,    and 

Spain.     Bien.     Ptrcn.    ^Iirub. 

luuikulosus.    England  and  Spain-     Shrub. 

Callosus.    Cape  oi  Gootl  Hope.    Peren. 

Stvktus.    Cape  oi' Good  Hope.    Peren. 

Tcnuifolius.    Madeira.     Shrub. 

MutabUus.    Madeira.     Shrub. 

Afiricus.    Siberia.    Perm. 

Chius.    Chio,  Russia.    Ann. 

Maritimus.    Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  An. 

Parciflorus.    Morocco.     Arm. 

Salinus.    Siberia  and  Tartary.     Shrub. 

Bicusfiidatus.    Armenia. 

Incanus.    Spain.    Peren.     Shrub. 

Fenestralis.     Bien. 

Annuus.    Soulb  of  Europe.    Ann. 

Liltoreus.  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ann. 

Contortiipticatus.    Siburia. 

Leucaniht-mus.    North  of  Persia. 

Tristis.    Spain,  Italy,  Montpellier.     Shrub. 

Trilobus.     Spain  and  the  Hieres  Isles.    Ann. 

Pu'.chetlus.    Cappadocia.    Peren. 

Pinnanjidus.     Siberia. 

Tricusfiidatus.     Sea  coasts  of  Italy.    Ann. 

Tomencosus.     At  the  Caspian  Sea.     Bien. 

Odoraiissimus.    Tauria  and  Persia.   Shrub. 

Sinuatus.    England,  Spain,  Montpellier.  Ann. 

Taraxacifulius.    Siberia  near  the  banks  of  the 

Wol.i,a,  in  inundated  parts. 

32.  Cut/iidatus.    At  the  Caspian  Sea.    Bien. 

33.  Quadrangulus.    Siberia.    Peren. 

34.  Fiiractia.    Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Arabia.  Shrub, 
tiihynicus.    Asia  Minor.   {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

*39.   Elongatus. 
*40.   Torulosus. 


4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


'63. 

»36. 
»37. 


.} 


Vent.   Malm. 
p.  83. 
Shrub, 


Carnosus. 

I^inearis. 
*38.   Gramineus. 
*41.  Prutescens.    TeneriflTe 
»42.  Longi/vlius.    Teneriffe 
*43.  Semfierjiorens.     Morocco. 
*44,  Linifulius.    Spain.    Peren. 
\  1242.  Hesperis.      Pet.  oblique  flexa.     Gland,  intra 
stam.  breviora.      Silic/ua   stricta.    Siig.  basi  bifurca 
apice  connivente.    Cal.  clausus. 

1.  Pristis.    Hungary  and  Austria.     Bien. 

2.  Laciniata.     Piedmont.    Bien. 

3.  Matronalis.    Germany,  Switz.  Siberia.      Bien. 

4.  hiodora.    Engl.   Vienna,    Montpellier.     Bien. 

5.  Tatariea.    Siberia.    Peren. 

6.  Africana.    Africa,  France,  Hungary.    Ann. 

7.  Ra?nosissima.    Algiers  and  Galatia.    Aim. 

8.  Arenaria.    At  Arzean  in  Algiers. 

9.  Verna.    Coasts  of  Provence.     Ann. 
10.  Lacera.    Portugal  and  France.    Ann. 

*11.  Pijrata.    Siberia.     Ann.     (Lam.///.) 
»12.  Lara.    Tartary.    Ann.     (Lam.  E7ie.) 
*13.  Alysscides.    Portugal.   (i/frA.  of  Desi'ont.) 
*14.  A'laritimus.    Europe.    Ann. 
*15.  Pinnatijida.     N.America.     (j1/i'f/;.  ii.  31 .) 
'*\6.  Pinnafa.    At  the  lake  Baikal,    (//er/i.  of  Juss.) 
*17.   Glandulosa.    Dauria.  ?    d  ,  . 
*18.  Chetranthus.    Dauria.  ^ 
*19.   Chius.     [Cheiranlhus  chius  olW'Md.) 
1243.  Ar.\bis.      Glandidcs  nectariferc  4,  singula  in- 
tra cal.  foliola,  scjuamae  instar  reflexs. 

1.  .4!pi?ia.    Switz.  Austria,  Lapland.    Peren. 


2.  Grandiflora.    Siberia.     Peren. 

3.  Thaliana.    Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

4.  Cranlziana.    Austria  and  Franconia. 

5.  Recta.    Spam  and  soutli  of  France.    Ann 

6.  Ser/njUiJolia.    Rocks  of  Dauphiny. 

7.  Jie/itans.    Virginia.    Peren. 
S.  CaruUa.     Switzerland,  Salzburg, 

and  Piedmont.     P<rcn. 
Bellidifulta.     Italy,  Switz.  Austria. 
J^'utans.     Austria,  Switz.  and  Italy. 
Lyrata.    Canada.     Ann. 
Hisfnda.    Britain,  Austria,  Norway. 
Stricta.    Engl.  lta:y,  Switz.  France. 
Halleri.     Caniiola.     Bien. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Bien. 

Carinthia, 

Peren. 
Peren. 

Peren. 
Per. 


Ovircnsis.    Mountains  of   Carinthia.      Peren. 


Lucida.    South  of  Hungary.     Peren. 
Pendula.     Siocria  and  Denmark.    .4nn. 
Turiita.      England,     Switzerland,      Hungary, 
France,  and  Sicily.     Ann. 

20.  SuxaHlis.    S.  of  France  and  Italy.    Bien. 

21.  As/iera.    Piedmont.    Peren. 

"22.    Tuberosa.     North  America.  )     Persoon's 

*23.  Rhumboidea.  North  America.  5  Syno/isis. 
*24.  Arenrjua.  {Sisytnbrium  arenosum  of  Willd.) 
*25.  Petrjea.  France.  (//.  Franc.) 
»26.  Procurrena.  Bannat  and  Servia.  Peren. 
I  1245.  Bhassica.  Cal,  erectus,  connivens.  Sem. 
globosa.  Gland,  inter  stam.  breviora  et  pist.  inter- 
que  longiore  el  calycem. 

1.  Orienlalis.    England,  in  the  East,  Montpellier, 
Germany,  &c.    Ann. 

2.  Austriaca.    Austria  and  Thuringia.     Ann. 

3.  Camjiestris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  A?in. 

4.  Arvensis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

5.  Alfnna.      Germany   and    Switzerland.     Peren. 

6.  A^a/ius.     England,  Gothland,   Holland.     Bien. 

7.  Ra/ia.    England  and  Holland.     Bien. 

8.  Olcracea.     England.     Bien. 

9.  Richerii.    Uauphiny  and  Piedmont.    Peren. 

10.  Cretica.    Candia.     Shrub. 

11.  Suffrutica.    North  of  Africa.     Shrub. 

12.  Chine7isis.    China.    Bien. 

13.  Violacea.    China.     Bien. 

14.  Subhastata.     Archipelago  Isles.     Aim. 

15.  Polymrjrpha.    Hungary  and  Siberia.    Per. 

16.  Teretifolia.    North  of  Africa. 

17.  Erucastrujn.     South  of  Europe.    Ann. 

18.  Fruca.    Switzerland  and  Austria.    Ann. 

19.  Pinnatijida.    North  of  Africa. 

20.  Elongata.    Hungary.    Bieyi. 

21.  Cheiranthi'.s.    Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.    Bien. 

22.  Vesicaria.    Spain.    Ann. 

23.  Lyrata.    North  of  Africa. 

24.  Crannifolia.    Egypt  at  the  Pyramids. 

*25.  Balearica.     Balearic  Isles.     {Herb,   of  Rich.) 
*26.   Subularia.    Portugal.     {Brotero.) 
*27.   Tiirffida.    Paris.  *28.  Hirta.    Ann. 

*29.  Magellatiica.  Sts.  of  Magellan,  (i/fr*.  of  Juss.) 
1248.  CoBDYLocAUPUS.      Cal.  clausus.      Siliij.  torosa 
articulata  teres,  articulo  supremo  discreto. 

1.  Muricatus.    Near  Moyane  in   Algiers.      Ann. 

2.  Lai'igatus.     Archipelago  Isles. 

\  1244.  TuRRiTis.    Siliq.   longissima,  angiilata.     Cal. 
connivens  erectus.    Cor.  erecta. 

1.   Glabra.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Bien. 

3.  Levigata,    Pennsylvania,    Bien, 
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3.  Siricta.     Meadows  of  Piedmont. 

4.  Hirsuia.     Engl.  Sweden  and  Germ.     Bien. 

5.  Patid'i.     Hills  of  Hungary.     Ann. 

6.  Pabescena.     Mountains  of  Algiers. 

7.  Ciliala.     Switzerland. 

8.  Jl/iina.     Austria,  Gothland.     Bicn.     Peren. 
*9?   PlanisUt</ua.  Switz.  and  France.      (Ptrsoon.) 

^  1236.  Dektaria.  Silir/.  elastice  dissilicns  valvulis 
revolutis.  iiug-  emarginatum.  CaL  longiiudina- 
liter  connivens. 

1.  Jinnea/ihylla.     Austria  and  Italy.     Ann. 

2.  Glanduiotta.     Mts.  of  Hungary.     Peren. 

3.  Laciniata.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

4.  Bulbijira     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

5.  Microjthylla.     Siberia.      Peren. 

6.  Pinnata.     France  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

7.  Pentalihyllos.     Mts.  of  Switzerland.     Peren. 
*8.  Polyiiluiila.  Woods  of  Croatia.   {PI.  Hung.) 
»9.  Di/ihytla.     Mis.  of  Carolina. ")  Mich,  i^/cr. 

*10.   Concatenata.    New  England  ^Ain.  v.  3. 
and  Carolina.  J  p.  30. 

1235.  RicoTiA.  Siliy.  1-loc.  oblonga  comprcssa ; 
valvulis  plaiiis. 

1.  j£gu/itiaca,     Egypt.     Ann. 
*2.    CantJiiiennis.  Canton  in  China.     [Lousiero.) 
Persoon  ranks  this  genus  under  tlic  orderSiLicuLos^. 

Sect.  II.      Calyx  open,  -n-ith  Leafeis  distant  above. 

1249.  Cleome.  Gland,  nectariferae  3,  ad  singulum 
sinumca.ycis  singulae,excepto  infimo.  Pet.  omnia 
adscentia.     Silh/.  1-loc.  2-valv. 

1.  Juncea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Heptalihylla.     The  Indies.     Ann. 

3.  Peina/thylta.     The  Indies.     Ann. 

4.  Trifthylla.      The  Indies.     Ann, 

5.  Polygama.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

6.  Icosanclra.     Ctvlon       Ann. 

7.  Viscosu.     Ceylon,  Malabar.     Ann. 

8.  Dodecandra.     In  the  Indies.     Ann. 

9.  Felina.     Ceylon. 

10.  C/ulidonii.     NearTranschaur. 

11.  Giganiea.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

12.  Aculeata.     America. 

13.  S/nnosa.     South  America.     Ann. 

14.  Serrata.    South  America.     Ann. 

15.  Orhi'hofionoides.     Fields  near  Pera.     Ann. 

16.  Vwlacea.     Portugal.     Ann. 

17.  Arabica.     Ar:;:  u.     Ann. 

18.  Tenella.     Enst  Indies.     Ann. 

19.  Pilifolia.     Arabia  Felix.     Ann. 

20.  Gujanenxin.     Coasts  of  Guiana,     .inii. 

21.  Monofihylla       Inciia.     Ann. 

22.  Cajiensis.     Cape  oi  Good  Hope  and  India. 

23.  Procumbens.     Jamaica  and   Ilispaniola.     Per. 
*24.  Uniglandulrsa.     New  Spain.     {Stam.  14 — 16.) 

{Cavanillfn.) 
This  genus  is  aiven  by  Persoon  under  Hexandria. 
t  1237.  Cakdamine     Silu/.  elastice   dissiliens  valvulis 
revolutis.     Sdg.  intetjrum.     Ciil.  subhians. 

1.  BftMifi.lia.     Engl.  Lapland,  Norway.     Per. 

2.  Alfiina.    Switz.  Suvoy.  Dauph.  Carinth.    Per. 

3.  Asarifolla.     The  Alps  of  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  A''udicaulis.     Siberia. 

5    A''tiialh.     Top  of   the  .•Mtaian  Mts.     Peren. 

6.  Feirdifolia      Switz.    Pyrenees,  Germ.     Per. 

7.  Trifolia-     Switzerland  and   Lapland.     Peren. 

8.  Sculata      Japan.     Peren. 
Vol.  .IV.  Part  I. 
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•24 
•25 
•26 


9.  Africana.    Africa,  Arabia,  and  Bourbon. 

10.  (JhcUdonia.    Italy. 

11.  Thalictroides.     Italy  and  France.     Bien. 

12.  Macrolihylla.     Siberia.     Peren. 

13.  Imfiatiena.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Bien. 

14.  Parviftora.     Europe  and  Siberia.     Ann. 

15.  Pensylvanica.    Pennsylvania. 

16.  Gr.tcu.  Sicily,  Corsica,  Islands  of  Greece.  Ait. 

17.  Birsuta.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

18.  Latifolia.     Spain.     Ann. 

19.  PratensU.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

20.  Amara.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.     Per. 
Granulosa.  Turin.   Per.     22.    Virginica.  Virg. 
Spathulala.     High  mts.  of  Carol.  >  Mich,  v  ? 
Rotundifolia.    High  mts.  of  Carol.  3       p.  30. 
Chenopodifolia.    Monte  Video.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 
Borbonica.     Bourbon.      {Juss.') 

"27?  Bonatiensis.    Buenos   Ayres.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

*28.   Teres.     New  Ensjland.      ?   ,,.  , 

«or>      rr   -a  VT         ir  •,,      >  Mich.  \.  \\.  p.  29. 

•29.   C/«i^c/ra.  Near  Knoxville.  5  t-. '^ 

•30.  Sylvatica.     North  of  Europe.     {Link.) 

*31.   Carnosa.     Hungary.     {PI.  Hung.) 

i  1246.     Six  APIS.      C.il.  patens.       Cor.   ungues  recti. 

Glandula  inter  stam.  breviora  et  pist.  interque  lon- 

giora  et  calycem. 

1.  Arvensis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Orientalis.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

3.  Brassicata.     China.     Ann. 

4.  Alba.     England,  F'rance,   Holland.     Ann. 

5.  .\'igra.    Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Europe.    Ami. 

6.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees.     Bien. 

7.  Pubrsccns.     Sicily.     Shrub. 

8.  Hisfiida.     Morocco.     Ann. 

9.  Chinensis.     China  ?      Ann. 

10.  Juncea.      Asia  and  China.     Ann. 

11.  Allioni.     Ann. 

12.  Erucoides.     Italy  and  Spain.     Ann. 

13.  Cernua.     Japan  and  China.     Ann. 

14.  Hisfianica.     Spain.  15.  Jafionica.     Japan. 

16.  Incana.    Fran.    Portugal   Spain,  Switz.    Bien. 

17.  Prutescens.     Madeira.      Shrub. 
Radicata.     Hills  of  Algiers.     Peren. 
Ltniigata.     Portugal  and  Spain.     Bien. 
Circinata.     Barbary. 
Geiiiculata.      Barbar 

Torulosa.     Near   Paris. 

Turgida.     Nt-ar  Paris. 

Maritima.    Pyrenees.    Pieomont.  {Fl.  Franc.) 
Integrifolia.     India.      (WUld.  //.  Btr.) 
Pekiuensis.     Cochinchina,  Pekin.     {Loureiro.) 

\  1238.   Sisymbrium.     Sili<j.   dehiscens  valvulis  rec- 
tuisculis.     Cat.  et  Cor.  patens. 

1.  JVasturtium.  Europe,  America,  the  East.  Per. 

2.  Sylvestre.     England,   Switzerland,    Germany, 
and  France.     Peren 

3.  Palustre,  or  Terreatre.      England,  Germany, 
Hungary,  France,  Lapland,  Iceland.     Ann. 

4.  .imfihibium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

5.  Pyrenaicum.     Pyrenees,    Switzerland.     P'er. 

6.  Tanacetif'j'.ium.     Savoy,   Switzerland.     Per. 

7.  Ceratofihyllum.     North  of  Africa.     Ann. 

8.  Coronofiifolium.     North  of  Africa. 

9.  Tenuifolium.  Engl.   Germ.   Fran.  Switz.  Per. 

10.  Sagit'atum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

11.  Amplexicaute.     Hills  of  Algiers.     Ann. 
12    Sufiinum.     Paris,  Spain.  Gothland.     Ann. 

13.  Polyceratium.     Switzerland  and  Italy.     Ann. 

14.  Filifolium.     Siberia  at  the  R.  Kuma.     Ann. 

K  k 


18. 
IS. 

»20. 
•21. 
*22? 
•23? 
•24. 
•25. 
*26. 
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15.  Bursifolium.  Sicily,  luily,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Ann. 

16.  Torutosum.     In  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

17.  Miiralt.     France  and  Italy.     Ayin. 

18.  Monenne.  Isle  of  Man,  Engl,  and  Hung.  Per. 

19.  Refiandum.     Provence  and  Piedmont.  Peren. 

20.  Tillieri.     Piedmont.     Bkn. 

21.  Viniineum.     Sicily  and  Montpellier. 

22.  BarrelUri.     Spain  and  Italy.     Ann. 

23.  ArenoKum.     Germany  and  Switzerland.     Ann. 

24.  yalenlinum.     Valencia   and    Madrid.     Ann. 

25.  Parru.     Parra.     Ann.   Bun. 

26.  As/itrum.  Montpellier  and  Estremadura.  A7in. 

27.  Lavigalum.     Ann. 

28    Millefolium.      Tencriffe.      Shrub. 

29.  Hofihia.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 

30.  Album.     Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.     Pcrcn. 

31.  Cinrrtujn.     North  of  Africa.     Ann. 

32.  Aliissimum.     Armen.  Siber.  and  Aust.     Ann. 

33.  Eckartsbcrgense.     Thuringia  ?     Ann. 

34.  Pannonictim.     Hungary.      Ann. 

35.  Jirysimoides.     Tunis  near  Kerwan. 

36.  Irio.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

37.  Columna.     Germ.  Austria,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

38.  Loenelii.     Prussia,  France,  Germany.     Ann. 

39.  Ohtusangulum.     Switzerland.     Ann. 

40.  Orientak.    In  the  East.     Ann. 

41.  Barbaree.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

42.  Lyratum,  or   Strigosum.    Cape  of  G.  H.  Per. 

43.  Cat/iolicu?n.     Spain  and  Portugal. 

44.  Heterophyllum.     New  Zealand. 


Glaciate.     Terra  del  Fuego.     Peren. 
Strictissimum.  Switz.  Italy,  and  Germ. 
Penduhtni.     North  of  Africa. 
His/ianicnm.     Spain.     Bie7i. 
Pumilurn.     North  of  Persia.     Ann. 
Salsuginosum.     Salt  places  of  Siberia. 
Inttgrifolium.    Siberia.     Ann. 
Jndicum.     India.     A7in. 
Hisfddmn.     Egypt. 
Bonariense.    Buenos  Ayres.     {£nc.  Bot.) 


Per. 


An7t. 


45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 
»54. 

*55.  A/ietalum.     Cochinchina.     [Loureiro.) 
*56.  Pinnatijidum.     France.     (/V.  Franc.') 
•57.  Erucastrum.  France  and  Portugal.  [iBrotero^ 
*58.    Compressiim       Austria.     Bien. 
*S9.   Bellidifolia.  Buenos  Ayres.    (//^rA.  of  Juss.) 
*60.   Ca/iense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    )  Thunb. 
*61.   Serratutn.   Cape  of  Good  Wo^c.  ^  Prodr. 
*62.   Contorta.     Syria.     I^Hirb.  of  Desfont.) 
*63.   Dubium.     (Desfont.   Cat.) 
1241    Heliophila.     AVc?.  2  recurvata  versus  calycis 
basin  vesicularem. 

1.  Integrifolia.  Ann.  9.  Pendula.     Ann. 

2.  Jncana.     Peren.  10.   Pinnata. 

3.  Ciraeoides.     Ann.  11.   Carono/iifolia.     S/ir. 

4.  Amfilejiicaulis.  S/ir.        12.  Digiiala. 

5.  E'lava.      Shrub.  *13.  Heterofthylla. 

6.  Canescens.  *14.    Tri/iartita. 

7.  Pusilla.     Ann.  *15.   Dissecta. 

8.  Fitiformis.     Ann.  *\&.   Lyrata. 
All  from  the  Cape.    See  Thunb.  Prodr. 


NEW  GENERA. 


SiLICULOSA. 

I.  L./ELIA.  Silic.  nucumcntacea,  evalvis,  rotunda,  ru- 
gosa,  1-loc.  1-sperma.     Fil.  simplicia 

1.   Iberioides.      North  of  Portugal.      (^Brotero.') 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  5  and  1 1  of  Bunias. 

II.  Rapistrum.  Silic.  subglobosa,  nucumentacea  (non 
emarginata)  2-loc.  evalvis  seu  non  sponte  dehiscens. 
Dissejnme7it.  membranaceum,  valvis  parallelum. 
Se7n.  solilaria. 

1.   Paniculalum.     (^Alyagrum  /mnic.  oi  hmn.) 

III.  SuccowiA.  6Vi//««  conicus  persistens,  induratus. 
Slig.  radiatum.  Silic.  globosa,  echinata,  dissepi- 
niento  distincta.  Sem.  ovata,  emarginata.  (Moench. 
Meth.  p.  265.) 

I.  Balearica,     Balearic  Isles.     Ann. 


\  IV.  Senebiera.  Silic.  reniformis  compressa,  cor- 
rugata  :  loc.  evolvibus,  i-spermis. 

1.  Integrifolia.     Madagascar.     [Decand.) 

2.  Serrata.  Monte  Video.     {Enc.  Bot.  vii.  76.) 

3.  Didy7na.     {Coronopus  didyma  of  Smith.) 

4.  Coronofius.     [Coronopus  ruellii  of  Smith.) 

V.  PsYCHiNE.  Cal.  4-phyll.  deciduus.  Stig.  simp. 
Silic.  polysperma,  3-angularis  margine  alls  latis  in- 
structa :  alis  supenie  crescentihus,  transverse  striata. 

1.   Stylosa.      [T/tlas/ii  psy chine  of  Wiild.) 

VI.  Camelina  Stam.  edentata.  Styl.  sublongus. 
Silic.  membranacea  (glabra)  ovata,  aut  rotunda,  2- 
valvis  polysperma.  Sem.  oblonga,  laxe  striata,  nee 
membrana  alata. 

This  genus   contains  Sp.  7,  8,  9,  and  11,  of  MyA- 
GRUM,  p.  259. 


CLASS  XVI.    MONADELPHIA. 


Triandbia. 

1253.  Galaxia.  Spat  ha  1  seu  2-phylla.  Cal.  0. 
Car.  1-pet.  6-fid.  tubo  longo.  Styl.  1.  Caps.  3-loc. 
infera. 

1.  Ovata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Gratninea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

3.  JVarcissoides.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 
*4.   Ciliata.     (Andrews'  Rep.) 

This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  under  Triandbia. 
1251.  SisYRiNCHluM.     Spatha  diphylla.     Cal.  0.  Pet. 
6,  subaequalia.    Styl.  1.    Caps.  3-loc.  infera. 


1.  Elegans.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Collinu7n.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     PercTi. 

3.  Gra7idiflorum.     Peru.     Peren. 

4.  Bermudiana.     Bermudas.    Peren. 

5.  A7iceps.  Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

6.  MicranthiiTn.     Peru.     Pere7i. 

7.  Palmifolium,  or  Race7noiiU7n.     Brasil.     Per. 

8.  Striatum.     Mexico.     Peren. 

•9.  Mucro7iatu7n.     Pennsylvania.     {Mich.) 
Persoon  includes  in   this  genus    (which   he    gives 
under  Triandria)  Sp.  7  and  12,  of  MoR.aiA,  and 
Sp.  4.  of  Ferraria. 
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1252.  Ferraria.    6y/a//ja  2-pIiyll.     Cal.  0.    Fee.  6,  S 
externis  latioribus.    Sty  I.  1.     C'a/!«.  o-loc.  infera. 

1.  Undulata,  or  Punctata.     Cape  of  G.  H.     Per. 

2.  Ferrariota,  or  Minor.    Cape  of  Good  H.     Per. 

3.  Pavunia.    Mexico  and  Peru.     Feren. 

4.  Ixioides.     New  Zealand.     Feren. 

This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  under  Triandria. 
1254.  Aphyteja.     Cal.  magnus  infundib.  3 -fid.     Pet. 
3,  calyci  inserta  illoque  breviora.     Germ,    inferum. 
Fac.  1-loc.  polysperma.     Setn.  nidulantia. 
1.   Hydnora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1250.  Tamari.vdus.    Cal.  4-part.    Pet.  3.    J^'ect.  setis 
2  brevibus  sub  filamentis.      Styl.  1.     Legum.  pulpa 
repletum. 

1.  Indka.    India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  America.    Shr. 

Pentandria. 

\  1263.  Erodium.  Cal.  5-phyIl.  Cor.  5-pet.  M'ect. 
squamulae  5  cum  fil.  alternantes  et  gland,  melliferae 
basi  stam.  insidentes.  Arilli  5,  1-spermi  aristati  at 
basin  recept.  rostrati :  arislis  spiralibus  introrsum 
barbatis. 

1 .  Crassifolium.     Cyprus  and  N.  Africa.     Feren. 

2.  Stefihanianum.     Dauria. 

3.  Tataricum.     Tartary  and  Siberia.     Feren. 

4.  Sufiracanum.     Spain.     Feren. 

5.  Fetreum.  Rocks  in  the  south  of  France.  Per. 

6.  Absintlioides.    Armenia.    Feren. 

7.  Glandulosum.    Spain. 

8.  Bifiinnatwn.    Sandy  parts  of  Barbary.     Ann. 

9.  Al/iinum.     The  Alps  of  Italy.     Feren. 

10.  Ciconium.    MontpcUier,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  Ann. 

11.  Cicutarium.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

12.  Pimpinellifolmm.     Germany  and  France.  Bien. 
1^3.   Romanum.     Rome.     Ann. 

14.  Mo-^chatum.    England,  Carniola,   Switzerland, 
Siberia,  Barbary,  Cape,  Brasil,  Peru.    Ann. 

15.  Precox.    Spain.     Ann. 

16.  Pulverulentum.    Spain,   N.  of  Africa.    Feren. 

17.  Hirtum.     Egypt.    Feren. 

18.  Laciniatum.    Candia  and  N.  of  Africa. 

19.  Gruimim.    Cand.  N.  of  Africa,  Italy,  Spain.  An. 

20.  C/iium.     Chio.     Ann. 

21.  Asfilenioides.    North  of  Africa.    Feren. 

22.  Hymenodes.     Mount  Atlas.     Feren. 

23.  Murcicuin.    Murcia.     Ann. 

24.  Guttatum.    North  of  Africa.    Feren. 

25.  Glaucojihyllum.     Egypt  near  Memphis.     Arm. 

26.  Incarnatum .     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

27.  Ardtiinum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Feren. 

28.  Ribifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ann. 

29.  Arborescens.    North  of  Africa.     Shrub. 

30.  Heliotro/iiodes. 

31.  Malacoides.    France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Ca- 
nary Isles.  Ann. 

32.  Marilimum.     England.    Feren. 

33.  Malofioides.     Algiers  and  Sicily.     Feren. 

34.  C/iamcedryoides.  Minorca  and  Corsica.  Feren. 


)ecand.  Fl  Franc. 


•35.   Corsicum.    Corsica.   ?    ,-, 
?■    Ue 
*36.  Lictoreum.     France.  5 

•37?  Precox.    Spain.     [Cavanitles.) 

1256.  Symphojjia      Cal.  5-phyll.     Cor.  5-pet.  globosa 
contona.     Styl.  1.  Bac.  5-loc.  locul.  1-spermis. 
1.   Globulif(ra.     Woods  and  mts  of  Guiana.    Shr. 

1255.  OzopHYLLUM-     Cal.  5-dent.      Cor.  5-pet.  infun- 
dib.    Styl.  1.     Cafis.  5-loc. 


1.  Trifoliatum.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

1261.  OcHROMA.  Ca/.  duplex:  exterior  3-phyll.  Pet. 
5.  Anth.  anfractuosae  !  Cajis.  5-loc.  polysperma. 
Sem.  lana  involuta. 

1.  Lagofius.    Mts.  of  .Tamaica,  Hispaniola.    Shr. 

1257.  Lerchea.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  infundib.  5-fida. 
Anth.  germinis  tubo  insidentes  5.  Styl.  1.  Cafis. 
3-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Longicauda.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

1258.  Waltheria.  Ca/.  duplex,  ext. lateralis  3-phyl!. 
deciduus.  Pet.  5.  Styl.  I.  Ca/is.  l-loc.  2-valv. 
1-spenna. 

1.  Americana.    Bahama,  Berbice,  Surinam.     Shr. 

2.  Indica.    India.    Shrub. 

3.  Lofianthus.    Maquesa  Islands. 

4.  Ovata.     Peru.     Shrub. 

5.  Angustifolia.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Ellefitica.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

•7.   Corchorifolia.      Rio   Janeiro.     [Herb,  of  Juss.) 

1262.  Passiflora.  Cal.  5-part.  coloratus.  Cor.  5- 
pet.  calyci  inserta.  J^'ect.  corona  filamentosa.  Fefio 
pedicellata. 

1 .  Serratifolia.    Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Pallida.    Dominica  and  Brasil.     Shrub. 

3.  Adutterina.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 

4.  Cufirea.     Providence  and  Bahama.     Shrub. 

5.  Tiliefolia.    Peru  and  Lima.     Shrub. 

6.  Maliformis.    Dominica,  Martinique,   Jamaica, 
and  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

7.  Quandrangularis.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Alata.    West  Indies.     Shrub. 

9.  Laurifolia.    Surinam.     Shrub. 

10.  Coccinea.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

11.  Mucronata.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

12.  Glandulosa.    Cayenne.     Shrub. 

13.  Multijiora.    Dominica.     Shrub. 

14.  Per/oliata.    South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

15.  Rubra.    Jamaica,  Dominica,  Martinique,  and 
Cayenne.     Shrub, 

16.  jYorinalin.    South  America.     Shrub, 

17.  Lunata.    Jamaica,  Mexico.     Shrub. 

18.  Alurucuja.    Dominica.     Shrub. 

19.  Ve.i/iertilio.    America.     Shrub. 

20.  Oblongata.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

21.  Caftsularis.    Equinoctial  France.     Shrub. 

22.  Rotundifolia.    South  America.     Shrub. 

23.  Orbiculata.    Island  of  Dominica.     Shrub. 

24.  Punctata.    Peru.     Shrub. 

25.  Lutea.    Virginia  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

26.  Angustifolia.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

27.  Minima.     Cura^oa.     Shrub. 

28.  Suberosa.    Dominica  and  the  Antilles.    Shrub. 

29.  Feltata.    Antilles.     Shrub. 

30.  Hederacea.    Autilles  in  hedges.     Shrub. 

31.  Glauca.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

32.  Holosericea.     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

33.  Hiraiita.    Dominica  and  Curo9oa.     Shrub. 

34.  Fstida.  Dominica,  Martinique,  Curagoa.  Ann. 

35.  Ciliata.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

36.  Serrulata.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

37.  Aurantia.    New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

38.  Cuneifotia.    America.     Shrub. 

39.  Jncarnata.    Viiginia,   Brasil,  Peru.     Shrub. 

40.  Tomenta.    Peru.    Shrub. 

41.  Mixta.    New  Granada  and  Peru.     Shrub. 

42.  Carulea.    Brasil      Shrub. 

43.  Filamentosa.    America.    Shrub. 
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44.  Serrata.     Martinique.     Ulintb, 

45.  Feilala.    Doininicii.     Shrub. 

45.  HetcrofihyUa.    St  Domiugo.     Ptren. 
•47.   Glaiica.  Mt.  Quindiu  near  La  Volza.    )    Hum- 
•48.  Einarginata.  Near  Popayan  in  Andes.  5    boldt. 
*49.   Guazumefalia.  Carlhagena  and  Granada.   Shr. 
*50.  Ligularis.    Peru.    Shrub. 
•51.   T'mifolia.    Cayenne.     Shrub. 
*52.  Bilobata.    St  Domingo.     Shrub. 
*53.  Mexicana.    Mexico-     Shrub. 
*54.   Ccriacca.    Peru  near  Florida.     Shrub. 
Scxfora.    St  Domingo.     Shrub. 
Bibiscifolia.    South  America.     S/jn<4. 
S/i/iulata.     Guiana  at  Mt.  Serpent.     Shrub. 
PinnatisiiJiuUi.      At   Fulcaliuana    and   Valpa- 
raiso.    Shrub. 
*59?  Matikala.    S.  America  near  Loxa.     Shrub. 
•60.    Viridifora.     Near  Acapulco.     (CiJTfln.) 
•61.  Longi/ies.    N.  Granada  and  Mt.  Quindiu. 
•62.   Cirrhiflora.    Woods  of  Guiana. 
For  an  account  of  these  new   species,  see  Jussleu 
Du  Genre  Passiflora   in   Annal.  du  Museum,  vol. 
ii.  p.  112. 

Cal.   simplex  5-fid.     Pet.    5-spi- 
Pil.   lanceolata.     Styli.  3.     Caps. 


»55. 
•56. 

*57. 
•58. 


1259.  Hermannia. 
raliter  cucullata. 
5-\oc.  polysperma. 

1.  Juth^eifotiu. 

2.  Plicata. 

3.  Candicans. 

4.  Distieha. 

5.  Salvif'jlia. 

6.  Micans. 

7.  Inx'olucrala. 

8.  Scordifolia. 

9.  Denudata. 

10.  Disermicfolia. 

1 1 .  AbufiiUa. 

12.  CuneifoHa. 

13.  Holoscricea. 

14.  Hirsuta. 

15.  Scabra. 


16.  Rhdtiflora. 

17.  Flammea. 

18.  Angularis. 

19.  Hyssofiifulia. 

20.  Trif'urcata. 

21.  Odorata. 

22.  Lavandulifolia. 

23.  Linifolia. 

24.  Filifolia. 

25.  Trif'Aiata. 

26.  Trilihylta. 

27.  Procumbens. 

28.  Vesicaria. 

29.  Grossulari/olia. 

30.  hicisa. 


•31.  Pulverata.     (Andrews'  7?f/;.  t.  16.) 
All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
1260.  Melochia.      Ca/.  subduplex.     -f'f/.  5  patentia. 
i?"!/.  subulata.     SCi//;.  5.     Ca/is.  5-loc.  1-sperma. 

1.  Pyramidata.     Brasil  and  Caribbee  Isles.    5/h-. 

2.  Tomentosa.     Jamaica  and  Dominica.      Shrub. 

3.  Crenala.    South  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Defiressa.    Havaniiah. 

5.  Truncata.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Venosa.    Jamaica.    Shrub.         7.  Hirsuta. 

8.  Concatenala.    East  and  West  Indies.     Peren. 

9.  Odorata.    Island  of  Tanna  and   Ea-uwa.    Per. 

10.  Lujiulina.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

11.  Caracasana.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

12.  A'odifora.    Jamaica,  Bourbon,  Mauritius.  5/ir. 

13.  Corchorifolia.     India.     .^Jir;. 

14.  Su/tina.     India. 

•15.  MoUissima.    South  America.     (Desl.  C'a^.) 

Heptandhia. 

1264.  Pelargonium.  Co/.  5-part.  lacinia  suprema 
dcsinente  in  tubulum  capillarem  nectariferum  secus 
pedunculum  decurrentem.  Cor.  5-pet.  irregularis 
i?;7.  10  inaequalia,  quorum  3  (raro  5)  castrata.  ./^nV/i 
5,  l-spermi  aristati  ad  basin  recept.  rostrati,  arislis 
spiralibus  introrsiim  barbatis. 


1.  Longifolium,  67. 

2.  Longlfloruiu.  68 

3.  Diju-talum.  69, 

4.  Oxahides.  70. 

5.  Picaria.  71 

6.  Cilia  turn.  72 

7.  Auriculatum.  73 

8.  Auriium.  74 

9.  Hirtum  75. 

10.  Punctatum.  76. 

11.  Bifotium.  77. 

12.  Hirsutum.  78. 
13    Atrum.  79. 

14.  Trifidum.  80. 

15.  Helero/ihyliutn.  81. 

16.  rrijihyllum.  82. 

17.  Mcrx'ifoiium.  83. 

18.  PimiatuDK  84. 

19.  Barhatum.  85. 

20.  Melananthon,  86. 

21.  Carncum.  87. 

22.  Ka/iaccicm.  88. 
23    Lobatum.  89. 

24.  rr;,<!/'(?.  90. 

25.  yl/i/iendiculalum.  91. 

26.  Flavum.  92. 

27.  Oenothera.  93. 

28.  ChamtEdrifolium.  94. 

29.  Oi«2/f.    Per.  95. 

30.  Trichostomon.   Per.     95. 

31.  Blattarium.     Per.        97. 

32.  Friostemon.  Per.         98. 

33.  Fli-gatis.    Per.  99. 

34.  Sti/ialaceum.     Shr.     loo. 

35.  Articulatum      Per.     loi. 

36.  Tabulare.     Peren.      lo2. 

37.  Alchimilloides.  Per.   103. 

38.  Odoratissimum.  Pe.    104. 

39.  Grossulurioides.    P.    105. 

40.  Ance/is.     Per.  106. 

41.  Althxuides.   Ann.        107. 

42.  Columbittum.  Per.     108. 
4'3.   Coronofufolium.    P.   109. 

44.  CuJiltUlare.     Peren.    no. 

45.  Tricolor,    or    Kio/a-   m. 
ceum.    Peren.  112. 

46.  Senecioides.     Ami.      113. 

47.  Myrrhifolium.    Per.   114. 

48.  Laceru7n.    Peren.      1 15. 

49.  Mullicaule.    Per.       116. 

50.  Coriandrijolium.  117. 
Pifji.     Peren.  118 

51.  Caucalifoliiim.  Per.   119. 

52.  Minimum.    Per.  120. 

53.  Glaucum.  *121. 

54.  Divcrsifotium.  *122. 

55.  Betuimum.  *123. 

56.  Acetosum.  *\2i. 

57.  Scandens.  *125. 

58.  Stenopetalum..  *126. 

59.  Hybridum.  *127. 

60.  Zonale.  '128. 

61.  Inguinans,  *129. 

62.  Heterogamum.  *130. 

63.  Monstrum.  *131. 

64.  Crassicaule.  *132. 

65.  Peltatum.  *133. 

66.  l,ateripes.  *134. 


Tetragonum, 

Cordatum. 

Cucullatum. 

Angulosum. 

Aceri/otium. 

Pajiitionaceum. 

Cootusefolium, 

Fuscatum. 

Saniculefolium. 

Patuium. 

Grandijiorum. 

Fariegatum. 

Cotyledrjni.i. 

Fchinatum. 

Auslrale. 

Vitifolium. 

Cajiilatum. 

Glutinosum. 

Hispiduin. 

Fomentosum. 

Ribifolium. 

Quercifotium. 

Graiieolens. 

Asfierum. 

Balsameum. 

Radula. 

Denticulatum. 

Bicolor. 

Trie  u  sfi  id  a  turn. 
Scabrum. 

S/iinosum. 

Rigidum. 

Crisjnim. 

Hermannifolium. 

Adulterinum, 

Semitrilohum. 

Tripartitttm. 
Fulgidum. 

Gibbosum. 

Fxslipulatum. 

Ternaturn . 

LtEvigatum. 

Fragile. 

Incisum. 

Carnosum. 

Ferulaceum. 

Alternans. 

Ceratophyllum. 

Crilhmifoinun. 

Ramosissimum. 

Abrotanifolium. 

FruticosUTn. 

Hirtum. 

Tenuifolium. 

Concavifulium 

Spathulatujn. 

Radialum. 

Undulatum. 

Virgineum. 

Revolulum, 

Oxalidifolium. 

Condensatum. 

Pictum. 

Punctatum. 

Parfiurascens. 

Pennifurme. 

Astragalifolium. 

Cor  on  illafo  Hum. 
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•135.  Fissifolium  *144-.  Remforme. 

•136.   Reflexum.  *\iS.   Canum. 

•137.   Bubonejolium.         *\i6.   Quinatum. 

•138.   Piloaum.  *147.  Jnodorum. 

*139.   Sclininn.  *148.  Procumbeiis. 

*140.  Incrassatum.  '149.  Beauforlianttin. 

*141.  Lineare.  *I50.   Quinquevulnerum. 

"142.  Laciniatum.  *\5\.   Canariense. 

*143.  Pulchellum.  *152?  Forinosissbtuim. 

Sp.  53 — 120  shrubby.  For  an  accounl  of  tbe  new 
species,  see  Andrews'  Rcfionitory.  All  from  the 
Cape,  except  Sp.  79  from  St  Helena,  and  Sp. 
81  from  New  Holland. 


OCTANDRIA. 

1266.  AlTONl.'.     Cat.   4-part.     Cor.   4-pet.     Styl.    1. 
Bac.  sicca  4-angularis  1-loc.  polysperma. 
1.   Ca/iensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
1265.  PiSTRiA.      Cal.   spatha   tubuloso-cucuUata  lin- 
gulata.      Cor.  0.      Fil.  laterale.  jiiuh.  3-8.     Styl.  1. 
Cafis.   1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.   Stratiotes.     Asia,  Africa,  and  America.     Per. 

Decandria. 

41271.  Geranium.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  re- 
gularis.  .\'ect.  glandulie  5  melliferae,  basi  longio- 
rum  filamenlorum  adnatse  Jlrilli  5  1-spermi  aris- 
tati  ad  basin  recept.  rostrati  ;  Aristis  nudis  simpli- 
cibus,  (nee  spiralibus  nee  barbatis.) 

1.  Sfunosum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Scssiliflorum.      Straits  of  Magellan.       Peren. 

3.  Sibiricum.     Siberia  and  China.     Per,-n. 

4.  Sangidncum.  Engl,  and  olhcir  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

5.  Tuberosum.       Italy.     Peren. 

6.  Ane7none folium.     Madeira.    Shrub. 

7.  A/acrorhizum.     Italy   and   Carintliia.      Peren. 

8.  Phtsum.  England,  Hungary,  Switzrrland,  and 
Styria.     Peren. 

9.  Puncum.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

10.  Rejlexum.     Italy       Peren. 

11.  Lividum.      Switzerland  and  France.       Peren. 

12.  jVoclosum.  Engl,  and  S.  of  France.  Peren. 

13.  Striatum.    Italy.     Peren. 

14.  Angulatum.     Peren. 

15.  Ibericum.     Spain.     Peren. 

16.  Sijlvaticum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

17.  Palustre.    Engl.  Russia,  and  Germ.    Peren. 

18.  Asfihodeloides.      Grt-ecc,  in  the  East.     Peren. 

19.  Aconitifolium.     Switz.  and  Daupl.iny.  Per. 

20.  Colttnum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

21.  Pratense.      England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

22.  JMaculatum.    Carol.  Sibcr.  and  Virg.     Peren. 

23.  Pilosum.     New  Zealand. 

24.  Canescenn.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

25.  Incanum.  Cape  of  Ciood  Hope.     Peren. 

26.  Argenteum.  Fran.  Italy,  and  Carintliia.  Per. 

27.  Varium.   Pyrenees.     Peren. 

28.  Pyrenaicum.      Britain  and  France.     Peren. 

29.  Bohemicum.     Bohemia  and  Silesia.     Ann. 

30.  Divaricatum.      Hungary  and  Siberia.     Ann. 

31.  Lucidum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Ann, 

32.  Moltc.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Ann. 

33.  Carolinianum.     Carolina  and  Virginia.       Ann. 

34.  Columbinum.  Engl.  Fran.  Switz.  Germ.    Ann, 


35.  Dissectum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

36.  Rotundifolium.     England  other  parts  of    Eu- 
rope.    Ann. 

37.  Punillum.      Engl.   Fran.  Genn.  Switz.     Ann. 

38.  Roberiianum.     England,   Europe,  and   Arabia 
Felix.     Ann. 

39.  Pur/iurtum.    Dauphiny  and  England.  Bien. 
»40?    Venosum.     {Cun.  Mag.  t.  203  ) 

•41.    Umbrosum.  Hungary.      (P/.  liungar.) 
*42?  Balrachioidea.     [Cavan.  iv.  p.  211.  t.  85.) 

1270.  Senraea.       Cal.  duplex,   ext.  3-phyll.  int.    5- 
dcnt.     Cor.  5-pet.      Styl.  5-fid.     Cafis.  5-loc. 
1.  Incana.     Arabia. 

1267.  Ckinodendrum  Cal.  0.  Cor.  6-pet.  cam- 
pan.  Styl.  1.  Caps.  1-loc.  3-sperma  trigona  apice 
elastice  dehiscens. 

1.  Patagua.     Chili.     Shrub. 

1268-.  CoNNARus.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  Slyl. 
1.     Cafla  2-valv.    1-loc     1-sperma. 

1.  Africanus.    Sierra  Leone.     Shrub, 

2.  Asiaticus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Pentagynus.      Madagascar.    Guinea.     Shrub. 

4.  Dccumbens.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

5.  Pinnarus.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Sanlaloides.     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

7.  Mimosoides.    Isiand  of  Nicobar.     Shrub. 
1269.  HuGONiA.        Cal.  5-part.    insequalis.      Cor.    5- 

pet.     S:yl.  5.     Drujia    1-sperma  nuce    striata  sub- 
10-loc 

1.  Mystax.    Malabar  and  Ceylon.     Shrub. 

2.  Serrata.    Mauritius.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.     Maui'itius.    Shrub. 

Endecandria. 

1272.  Brownea.  Ca/.  tubulosus.  2-fid.  Cor.  duplex  ; 
ext.  5-fida;  int.  5-pet.     Legum.    1-loc. 

1.  Coccinea.     At  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  in  Ame- 
rica.   Shrub. 

2.  Grandic.Jis.  Woody  mts.  of  the  Caraccas.   Shr, 

3.  Rosa  de  Monte.       Terra   Firma,  Porto-BcUo. 
Shrub. 

4.  Paucijlora.     Woods  of  Guiana.      Shrub. 

Dodecandria. 

1274.  MONSONIA.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stam. 
15-connaia,  urceolo  filamentorum  5-fid.  Styl.  5- 
fidus.  Arilli  5,  1-spermi  aristati  ad  basin  recept. 
rostrati. 

1.  Tenuifolia.     Per.  4.   Ovata.     Bien. 

2.  S/iiciosa.    Peren.  5.   Spinosa.     Shrub. 

3.  Lobata.     Peren,  *(>,   Filia, 
All  from  the  C^ipe  but  Sp.  5. 

1276  Helicteres.  Cal.  tubulosus,  oblique  5-fid. 
Cor.  5-pet.  Germ,  longissimc,  pedicellatum.  Styl. 
sub-5-fi<l.  Cafis.  5,  1-loc.  polyspermae  spiraliter 
contonas. 

1.  Baruensis.      Baru  and   the   Isthmus   of  Pana- 
ma.    Shrub. 

2.  Jamaieennis.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

3    Itiora.     Malabar  and  the  Moluccas.       Shrub. 

4.  Hirsuta.     Plains  of  Cochinchina.     Shrub, 
5    Angustifolia.     China.      Shrub. 

C.  Pentandra.    Surinam.   Shrub. 

7.  Carrhagencnsis.     Woods  of  Carthagena.    Shr, 

8.  C/ietala.     Woods   of  Cnthagcna.     Shrub. 
*9-  Pronijlora.     Cayenne.    ^Stam.6)    {Rich.) 
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1275.  Plagianthus.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  duo 
approximata  a  reliquis  remota.  Styl.  1.  Siig. 
clavatuni.     Bac. 

1.  Divaricatus.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

1273.  Ac  I  A.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  Drufia.  sicca 
coriacea  fibrosa,  1-sperma. 

1.  Dulcis.     Woods  of  Guiana. 

2.  Amara.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

1281.  Pterospermum.  Cal.  simplex  5-part  Cor. 
5.pet.  Scam.  20,  quorum  5  sterilia.  Styl.  cylin- 
draceus.  Stig.  crassiusculum.  Cafis.  lignosa  5- 
loc.     Sem.  alata. 

1.  Suberifolium.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Acerifolium.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

1277.  CiENFUEGiA,  or  FuGosiA.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  12- 
phyll.  foliolis  setaceis.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styl.  filifor- 
niis.     'S^ij'.  clavatum.     Cafis.  3-loc.  3-sperma. 

1.  Digitata.     Senegal.     Shrub. 
1280.  Pentapetes.     Cal.  dup.  ext.  3-phyll.  caducus. 
Cor.  5-pet.      Smni.    20,  quorum   5   sterilia.      -Sri//, 
obsolete  5-dent.       Cafis.  5-loc.  polysperma  dissepi- 
mentis  contrariis. 

1.  Phcmicea.      East  Indies.     Ann. 
»2.  Ovata.     New   Spain.      (Szam.  10.)     (Cai).) 
1279.  DoMBETA.     Cal.  dup.   ext.   3-phyll.  deciduus. 
Cor.  5-pet.       5fam.   20.   quorum    5    sterilia.     S/i//. 
5-fid.     Ca/!«.  5.  coalitse  1-loc.  1  seu  polyspermae. 

1.  Palmata.  3.  Angulata. 

2.  Acutangula.  4.    Tiliefolia. 

5.  Tomentosa.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

6.  Umbellata.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

7.  Ferruginea.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

8.  Eryihruxylon.     Groves  in  St  Helena.     Shrub. 

9.  Decanthera.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

10.  Velutina.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

11.  Ovata.     Island  of  Bourbon. 

12.  Punctata.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 
Sp.  1 — 4  from  Bourbon. 

1278.  AssoNiA.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  1-phyll.  lateralis 
bracteiformis  tricuspidatus.  Cor.  5-pet.  Stam. 
20,  quorum  5  sterilia.  Styl.  5.  Ca/j*.  5.  coalitse 
1-loc.  2-spermae. 

1.  Pofiulnea.     Woods  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

POLYANDRIA. 

1282.  Cakolinea.  Cal.  simp,  subtruncatus.  Fil. 
ramosa.  Styl.  longissimus.  Stig.  6.  Cafis.  lig- 
nosa 1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Princejis.     Guiana.      Shrub. 

2.  Insignis.       Vera   Cruz,   Brasil,   Tobago,    and 
Martinique.     Shrub^ 

1301.  GoRDONlA.  Cal.  simp.  Styl.  5-gonus,  stig- 
matae  5-fido.      CVi/i.5.  5-Ioc.     Sem.  2  ala  foliacea. 

1.  Lasianthus.     Bogs   of  Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Htematoxylon.     East  of  Jamaica      Shrub. 

3.  Pubescens.    Soulh   Carolina.    Shrub. 

4.  Franfrlini.     South   Carolina.     Shrub. 

1305.  MoRisoNlA.       Cal.    simp.   2-fid.       Cor.    4-pet. 

Pist.  1.     .Bac.  cortice  duro,  1-loc.  polysperma,  pe- 

dicellata. 

1.  Americana.    Warm  parts  of  America.   Shrub. 
1307.  Crossostylis.       Cal.  4-part.    Pet    4  calyci  in- 

serta.      .^ect.  fida  20  urceolo  staminum  incer  fil.  in- 

serta.     Bac.  1-loc.  polysperma. 
1.  Biflora.     Society  Islands. 
1309.  GusTAViA.       Cal.  4  seu  6-fid.      Cor.   4  seu  6- 

pet.     Bac,  sicca.  4  seu  5-loc. 


1.  Angusta.     Surinam  and  Cayenne.  Shrub. 

2.  Fastuosa.    Interior  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
1304.  Mvrodia.   Cal.  simp,  tubulosus  rumpcns.  Pet. 

5.     Styl.  filiformis.      firu/uc    sicca  2-3-loc.  loculis 
1-spermis. 

1.  Turbinuta,     Caribbee  Islands.     Shrub. 

2.  Longijiora.     At  rivers  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 
1308.  Barringtonia.     Cal.   2-phyll.    superus.     Pet. 

4.    Drufia  sicca  magna  4-angularis,  nuce  4-loc. 
1.   Sfieciosa.     Asia.     Shrub. 
1303.    Mesua.       Cal.    simp.    4-phyll.        Cor.    4-pet. 
Pist.  1.     JVux.  4-gona,  l-sperma. 

1.  Fcirea.    India.   Shrub. 
Given  under  Polyandria. 
1306.  PouRRETiA.      Cal.   5-part.    Pet,  5   lanceolala. 
Drufia  sicca    1-sperma  magna  5-alata. 
1.  Arborea.     Peru.     Shrub. 
1300.  Stuaktia.     Cal.  simp,  rotatus.     Pet.  5.     Styl. 
5  coaliti  vel  distincti.     Cafis.  5-loc.  5-valvis.     Sem. 
solitaria,  binave. 

1.  Malachodendroji.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Pcntagyna,    Virginia.     Shrub. 

1287.  Palavia.     Cal.  simp.  5-fid.      Cafis.    l-spermse 
absque  ordine  glomeratae. 

1.  Malvifolia.     Sandy  parts  of  Lima.     Ann. 

2.  Moschata.  Sandy  parts  of  Lima.    Ann. 

1285.  LAGUNiEA.     Cal.  simp.  5-fid.  Styl.  5-fid.    Cafis. 
5-loc.  dissepimentis  contrariis. 

1.  Lobata.    Island   of  Bourbon.    Ann. 

2.  Temata.     Senegal.     Shrub. 

3.  Aculeata.     Coromandel. 

*4.  Patersonia.  Norfolk    Isl.  (Curt.  Mag.  t.  769.) 

1286.  SiDA.      Cal.  simp,  angulatus.     Styl.  multipart. 
Cafis.  plures,  1  seu  S-spermae. 

1.  Linifolia.     Peru  and  Cayenne. 

2.  Angustifolia.     Brasil  and  Bourbon.     Peren. 

3.  Acuta,     Java. 

4.  Canariensis.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub, 

5.  Lanceolata.    Ceylon  and  Mauritius.     Ann. 

6.  Sfiinosa,      E.  Indies,  Arabia    Felix,  Senegal, 
Jamaica,  and  Guiana.  Ann. 

7.  Fruteseens.      Shrub.     [Cafis.  5.) 

8.  Carfiinifolia.    Madeira.     Shrub. 

9.  Jamaicensis.    South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
10.   Orientalis.     E.    Indies.         11.   Glomerate. 

12.  jyiaculata.     Dominica.     Shrub. 

13.  Suberosa,     Hispaniola.      Shrub, 

14.  Cafiensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Microfihylla.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

16.  Alicans.  Dominica. 

17.  Pusilla.     Island  of  Mahe.     Shrub. 

18.  Rhombifolia.     E.  Indies  and    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

19.  Canescens.    Senegal.     Shrub. 

20.  Retusa.    Tranquebar,  Amboyna,  Philippines, 
and  Mauritius.     Ann, 

21.  Alnifolia.    East  Indies.    Ann. 

22.  Ciliaris.     Jamaica  and  Dominica.     Shrub. 

23.  Perifiloci/olia.    Amer.  Ceylon.    Ann.  and  Shr. 

24.  Excelsior.  Warm  parts  of  Peru.     Shrub. 

25.  Hcrnandioides.  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

26.  Nudijlora.  Peru  and  Dominica.     Shrub. 

27.  Triquetra.      Warm   parts    of  America.     5Ar. 

28.  Fragrans.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

29.  Lignosa.    Dominica.     Shrub. 

30.  Rejlexa.    Sandy  places  of  Peru.     Shrub. 

31.  Humilis.    East  Indies.     Ann. 

32.  Refiens.  Peru,  particularly  Lima. 

33.  Bivalvis.    Dominica. 
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34. 
■35. 
36, 

3r. 

38, 
39. 
40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

66, 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
*100. 
"lol. 
•Iu2. 
»103. 


Ulmifolia.     Dominica. 
Multijiora.     Brasil. 
Alicrosfierma.     Peren. 
Viscosa.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
F(Elida.     Peru.     Ami. 
Calycina.     Bourbon. 

Crisjia.     Carolina,   Providence,   and    tlie    Ba- 
hamas.    Ann. 
Persica.     Persia. 

Sijtvatica.  At  the  R.  Maragnon  in  Peru.    Shr. 
Arborea.     Peru.     H/irub. 
Mauritania.     Mauritius.     S/irub. 
Occid(7italis.     America.     Ann. 
Americana.     Jamaica. 

Abut  Ion.     Swiiz.  Siberia,  and  Indies.     Ann. 
Abutiloides  Americana.     Jamaica.     Ann. 
Asiatica.     India.     Ann. 
Pojiulifolia.     East  Indies.     Ann. 
Hirta.     East  Indies.     Ann. 
Indica.     East  Indies.     Ann. 
Molissima.  At  the  R.  Maragnon  in  Peru.  Shr. 
Sonjieraiiana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Pubescens.     Dominica, 
yllthaifo/ia.     South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Glutinosa.     Mauritius. 
Exstifiularis.     Bourbon.    Shrub. 
JVutans.     Sandy  parts  of  Peru.     Peren. 
Borbonica.     Bourbon. 

Flsx'esens.     Monte  Video  in  Brasil.     Shr. 
Radicans.     East  Indies. 
Ar^uta.     South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Multicaulis.    Malabar.  65.  Pilosa.     Dominica. 
Rotundifolia.     Bourbon. 
Su/iina.     Hispanioia.     Peren. 
Truncata.     Dominica.     Ann. 
Herbacea.     East  Indies. 
Emarginata.     Hispanioia.     Ann. 
Alba.     East  Indies.     Ann. 
Corclifotia.     India,  Cape  of  G.  Hope.     Ann. 
Hederifolia.     Dominica. 
Verticillata.     Brasil  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
Urens.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Umbellata.     Jamaica.     Ann. 
Pyramidata.     Dominica. 
Paniculata.     Jamaica,  Peru,  and  Brasil. 
Uumosa.     South  of  Jamaica,     Shrub. 
Ramosa.     Senegal. 
S/iicata.     Dominica.     Shrub. 
Terminalis.     Monte  Video.      Shrub. 
Vtsicaria.     Mexico.     Shrub. 
Crassifutia.     Hispanioia.     Shrub. 
Bijlora.   Shr.     87.   Gigantea.    Caraccas.     67jr. 
Obtusa.  88.  Javensis.     Java. 

Hastata.     Mexico  and  Lima,    Ann. 
Cristaia.     Mexico.      Ann. 
Dilleniana.     Mexico.     Attn. 
Triloba.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 
Ternata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 


Prerosfierma.     Sandy  places  in  Peru. 
Ricinoides.    Peru,     Ann. 
Jairofihoides.     Sandy  places  in  Peru. 
Naj\<Ea.     Virginia.     Peren. 
Dioica.     Virginia.     Peren. 
Phyllanlhus.     Peru.      Peren. 
Linearis.       New  Spain.  1 
Acuta.     J;iva.  f  p 

Muricala.     New  Spain  ( 
Bicolor.     New  Spain.    .) 


Ann. 


.4nn. 


*104. 
•105. 
♦106. 

*ior. 

•108. 
•109. 
•110. 
•111. 
•112. 
•1  13. 
•114. 
•115. 
•116. 
•117. 
1284 


Act.  S.  Par.) 
Cav. 


1' 


Jc. 
12. 


Patulu.     Cayenne.     (Rich 
JJisticha.     New  Spain, 
Tridentata.     St  Dominica. 
Multijiora.     Ditto.      Shrub 
Gracilis.     Antilles.     (Rich.  Id.) 
To?hentosa.     America.     (Cav.) 
Mollis.     Peru.     Shrub.    )    Ortega,    Decad. 
Crenatijiora.     N.  Spain.  5  96. 

Hetero/ihylla.       Chili.   )  „        ^ 
Vitifolia.     Chili.  5  ^^^-  ^''-  "■  P-  12. 

Sericea.     (Cav.  Descrip.  et  Hort.  R.  M.) 
Alceoides.     Kentucky.     {Mich.  ii.  44.) 
Pinnata.  Foot  of  Cliimborazo.  )  Cav.  Ic.  v. 
Acaulis.    Foot  of  Chimborazo,  5  13. 

BoMBAx.  Cal.  5 -fid.    Stam.  5  seu  multa. 


Cafia. 


lignosa,    5-loc.  5-valv.       Sem.  lanata.      Recefit.  5- 
gonum. 

1.  Pentandrum.  East  Indies  an'd  America.     Shr. 

2.  Erianthos.     Brasil,  near  St  Sebastian.     Shr. 

3.  Ceiba.     America.     Shrub. 

4.  Hefitaphyllum.     America.     Shrub. 

5.  Globosum.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

6.  Gossyfiinum.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

1283.  Adansonia.  Cal.  simplex,  deciduus.  Styl. 
longissimus.  Stig.  plura.  Ca/is,  lignosa,  10-Ioc 
pulpa  farinacea,  polysperma. 

1.  Digitata.     Senegal  and  Egypt.     Shrub. 
1296.  GossypiuM,     Cal.    duplex,    ext.    3-fid.       Ca/is. 
4-loc.     Sem.  lana  obvoluta. 

1.  Herbaceum.     India,  Syria,  and   Africa.     Ann. 
Jndicum.     East  Indies.     An7i.  and  Bien. 
Micranthum.     Persia  at  Ispahan. 
Arboreum.     Sandy  parts  of  India.     Shrub. 
East  Indies.     Shrub,  and  Bien. 
America;     Ann  and  Bien. 
East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Bien.  and  Shrub. 
Barbadoes.     Bien.  and  Shrub. 
Peru.     BieJi. 
dup.  ext.  3-phyll.        Styl.     10. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10.  Peruvianuni. 
1292.  RuiziA.        Cal. 


Vitifolium 

Hirsutum. 

Religiosum. 

Eatifolium. 

Barbadense. 


1.  p. 


15, 


Caps.  10  1-loc.  dispermae  arete  cohaerentes, 

1.  Cordata.     Bourbon,     Shrub. 

2.  Lobata.     Bourbon.      Shrub. 

3.  Variabilis.     Bourbon.      Shrub. 

\  1291.  Lavatera.        Cal.    dup.    ext.  3-fid.        Caps. 
plurimae,  1-spermae. 

1.  Arborea.     England.  Spain,  Africa.     Bien. 

2.  Micans.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Shrub. 

3.  Hispida.     Hedges  in  Algiers.     Shrub. 

4.  Olbia.     Provence.     Shrub. 

5.  Triloba.     Spain  and  France.     Shrub. 

6.  Lusitanica.     Portugal.      Shrub. 

7.  Maritima.     France  and  Spain      Shrub. 

8.  Thuringiaca.       Hungary,     Tartary,    Sweden. 
and  Germany.     Peren. 

9.  Cretica.     Candia.     Ann. 

10.  Flava.  N.  of  .\frica  near  Mascar,     .■Inn. 

11.  Punctata.     County  of  Nice.     Ann. 

12.  Trimestris.     Syria,  Spain,  and  France.     Ann. 
•13.   Ungiticulata.     {Bot.  Cultivateur.  iii.  48.) 
•14.  Actrifolia.     Teneriffe.     (Pcrsoon.) 

1288.  Malachra.     Cal.  commun.  3-phyll.  multiflor. 
major.  Ca/is.  5,  l-spcrmae 

1.  Caftitafa.     Marshes  of  the  Caribbees.     Ann. 

2.  Fasciata.     Caraccas,     An'i. 

3.  Alceceffilia.     Caraccas.     Ann. 

4.  Radiata.     Dominica.     5.  Bracteata.  America 
6.  Plumosa.    Brasil. 
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I  1290.     Malva.       Cal.    dup.    ext.  3-phyll.       Ca/is. 
plurinije  l-spcrmae. 

1.  SfUcata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Pobjstaclna.      Pel'M.      Shrub. 

3.  Tomeniosa.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Sco/iaria.     Peru.      Shrub. 

5.  Gangetica.     India.      .Ann. 

6.  CoromandcUana.     Jamaica.      Jnti. 

7.  Americana.     America.     Jnn. 

8.  Calycina.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. ^.. 

9.  Cuneifolia.      10.  Angusiifolia.     Mexico.   Shr. 
Subhastata.     Brasil  at  Peru.     Shrub. 
Scabra.     Dry  parts  of  Peru.     Shrub. 
Peruviana.     Peru.     .^nn. 
Limensis.     Peru  at  Lima.     Ann. 
CajiUata.     Peru.     Shrub. 
Bryonifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Uwbellata.     Mexico.      Shrub. 
Jbutihides.     Bahama  Islands.     Shrub. 
Jlbulensis.     Spain.  20.  Lobata. 
Fastiguita.     Italy. 
lionariemis.     Buenos  Ayres. 
Stricta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Lactea.     Mexico.     Shrub. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

\7. 

18. 

19. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


Ofierculata.     Sandy  parts  of  Peru.     Shrub. 
Fragrans.     Shr.  31.  Miniata.     Shrub. 

Ca/iensis.     Shrub.      32.   Rtlusa.     Shrub. 
Balsavnca.     Shr.  33.  .Trklactylidcs.     Shr. 

Grossularifolia    Shr.  34.  Jlltheoidea.  Spain.  An. 
Virgata.   Shr  35.    Carolinia/ia.  Carol.  Ann. 

Prostrata.     Monte  Video. 
Cretica.     Candia.     Ann 
Paroiflora.     Barbary.     Ann. 
Mcaensis.     Italy.      Ajiti. 

40.  Rotundifolia.  Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Pfr. 

41.  Acuulis.     Peru  in  the  Cordilleras.     Peren. 

42.  Sherardiana.     Bithynia.      Pcren. 

43.  Syiveslris.  Encjl.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Bien. 

44.  Mauritania      Italy,  Portugal,  Spain.     Ann. 

45.  HiHpanica.     Spain.     Ann. 

46.  Verticiltata.     China.     Ann. 

47.  Criafia.     Syria,  Ciermany.     Ann. 

48.  Pafmver.     Portugal.     Ann. 

49.  Sti/iulacea.     Spain.     Ann. 

50.  Alcca.     Engl.  Germany,  France.     Peren. 

51.  Moschata.  Engl.  Germany,  France.     Peren. 

52.  Elegans.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

53.  Toumefortiana.     France  and  Spain.     Ann. 

54.  Egyfitia.     Egypt.     Ann. 

55.  Trifida.  Spain.  Ann.  *56?  Scabra.  Peru. 
*57.  Lejiroaa.  Isle  of  Cuba.  (Orteg.  ZJec.  95.) 
»58.    Tenella.     Chili.     (Cav.  /r  v.  14) 

*59.   Divaricata.     Cape  of  G.  H.  ?       Andrews.,  t. 
*(,0.  Befejca.     CapeofG.  H.      S       182  and  135. 
•61.   Micrecarfia.     Egypt.     Ann.      [Persoo?i.) 
*62.    Cymbalarifoha    (Desrouss.  Enc.   Bot.  iii.  7S3.) 
1293.  Malope.    Cal.  dup.  ext.  3-phyll.     Cn/is.  absque 
ordint.  glomeratae  l-spermae. 

1.  Malacciides.     Tuscany  and  Barbary.     Ann. 

2.  Muliiflora.     Andalusia.     Ajin. 

3.  Trifida.     Andalusia  and  Barbary.     Ayin. 
1295.  Ubena.      Cal.  dup.  ext.  3-fid.      Cajis.  5-loc.   5- 

partib.  loculis  clausis  1-spermis. 

1.  Efjbala.      China.      Shrub. 

2.  Pr'iculafa.     Ec|uinoctial  America.     Shrub 

3.  Tricus/iis.     Mauritius  and  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

4.  Americana.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

5.  Sinuata.    India.     Shrub. 


6.  MuUiJida.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

7.  Procumbens.     Hills  of  China.     Shrub. 

8.  Viminea.     Brasii.     Shrub. 

1298.  Pavonia.        Cal.    ciup.   ext.  polyphyll.       Slii;. 
10.  Ca/is.  5,  2-valv.  1-spermac. 

1.  Prcsmursa,  or  Cuneifolia.    Cape  of  G.  H.     Shr. 

2.  Le/itocarfia.     Surinam. 

3.  7'y/ihal(£a.     Jamaica  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Hamala.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

5.  Sliinifex.     South  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Pajulionacca.     Island  ofOtaheile.     Shrub. 

7.  Cancellata.     Surinam. 

8.  Hacemosa.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

9.  Corynibosa.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

10.  Paniculala.     Peru.     Shrub. 

11.  Odorata.  East  Indies. 

12.  Coccinea.     Dominica.     Shrub. 

13.  Columella.     Bourbon.      Shrub. 

14.  Urens.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

15.  Zcylanica.     Ceylon.     ,4)m. 

*16.  S/iiralis.     Taboga.   S.   Amer.     5/;?-.  >  Cav. /c . 
*17?  Aristata.     South  America.  J      v.  20. 

1297.  Hibiscus.     Cal.  dup.    ext.  polyphyll.     Stig.  5. 
Cajis.  5-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Moscheutos.     Canada  and  Virginia.     Peren. 

2.  Incanii;i.  Carolina.  Per.     3.  Lasiocar/ius.  Shr. 

4.  Paluslris.     Virginia,  Canada.     Peren. 

5.  Milicaris.     Louisiana.    Peren. 

6.  Haslatus.     India. 

7.  Ferrugincus.      Madagascar. 

8.  Cordfolius.     South  America.     Shrub. 

9.  Pol/iulneus.  E.  Indies,  and  Soc.  Islands.     Shr. 

10.  Tiliaceus.     India  at  rivers.     Shrub. 

11.  Elatus.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

12.  Lamfias.     Philippine  Isles.     Shrub. 

13.  Membranaceus.      Shrub. 

14.  Eujiarifulius.     East  Indies. 

15.  Rosa  sinensis.     India.     Shrub. 

16.  S/iiralis.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

17.  Brasiliensi.t.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

18.  UnUateralis.     Woods  in  Dominica.     Shrub. 

19.  Acurninatus.  Shr.    20.  Phaniceus.lL. Indies.  Sh. 

21.  Ovalfolius.     Arabia  Felix.      Shrub. 

22.  CUmdestinus.     Senegal.     Shrub. 

23.  Rigidu.'i.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

24.  Micra7ithus.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

25.  Gossy/iinus.     Cape.     26.   Ovatus.  Cape.  Per. 

27.  JEthioliicus.     Cape.     Shrub. 

28.  Micro/ihyllus.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

29.  Urens.  Cape.     30.   Calycinus.     Bourbon.   Shr. 

31.  Mulabilis.     India.     Shrub. 

32.  Syriacus.     Syria  and  Carniola.     Shrub. 

33.  Rhombifolius.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

34.  Liliiflorus.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

35.  Bifurcatus.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

36.  Trilobus.     Bogs  in  Dominica.     Shrub. 

37.  Diversifolius.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
58.  Domi7iget2sis.     Domingo.     Shrub. 

39.  ficulneus.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

40.  Sabdariffa.     India,     .//nn. 

41.  S/ieciosus.      South  Carolina.     Peren. 

42.  Cannabinus.     India,     ^n?;. 

43.  Fraternuf.   Surinam.    44.   Sororius.    Surinam. 

45.  Surattensis.     East  Indies.     .4?.?!. 

46.  Radiatus.     Ann.     47.  Manihot.   India.   S^r. 

48.  Digitalus.     Brasil.     Peren. 

49.  Flavcscens.     Pondicherry. 

50.  Sfiicatus.     Shr.  51.  Micana.     Java.     iWr, 
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S\.  Abelmosclius.     East  and  West  Inciics.    Shrub. 

52.  Coltimnaris.     Bourbon.     Hhrub. 

53.  Feduncuiatus.     Ciipe   of  Good  Hope.     Slir. 

54.  Escukntus.     East  and  West  Indies.     Ann. 

55.  Longif'olius.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

56.  Clyficalus.     Coasts  of  Jamaica,     iihrub. 

57.  Scncgaknsis.     Senegal. 

58.  Tubulosus.     East  Indies.     A/in. 

59.  Obtusifolius.     East  Indies. 

60.  Vitifolius.     India.     Ann. 

61.  TrkuslHn.     Society  Islands.     Shrub. 

62.  Vhginkus.     Salt  parts  of  Virginia.     Pcren. 

63.  Pentacarjios-     Venice  and  Astracan.     Pcrcn. 

64.  Veskarius.     Africa,     ./^n?;. 

65.  Trwnum.    Italy,  Africa,  Carniola.     Ann. 
»66.  Heterofihyllus.     N.  HoU.     (Vent.  Maimuis) 
*67.  m/iarius.     Carolina. 
*68.   Scaber.     Carolina  anc 
*69.   Grandiflorus.    Gcori 

J299.  AcHANiA.        Cal.    dup.    ext.    polyphyll.       Cur. 
convoluto-clausa.     Stig.    10.  Bac.  5;loc.   5-spenna. 


noil,     i^veni.  Jinu/nuisj 
a.  "I  Mich.  Pior. 

and  Florida,     s        Amcr.  ii. 
rgia,  Florida.  J         p.  45. 


1.  Malvaviscus.    Jamaica.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

2.  Mollis.    America.     Shrub. 


3.  Pilonu.  South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
1294.   KiTAUiKLiA.    O;/.  dlip.  ext.  7  seu  9-fid.     Ca/(«. 
in  capiiulum  5-i(j!juni  glomeratae  l-spermae. 
1.    fitifolia.    Denmark.     Shrub. 
\  1289.  Alth^a.     Cal.  dup.  ext.  6  seu  9-fid.     Cap». 
plurima;  1-sperma;. 

1.  Officinalis      Engl.  Holl.  France,  Siber.     Per. 

2.  Aarboncnuis.     France  and  Spain.     Peren. 

3.  Cannabina.     Hungary,  Italy.     Peren. 

4.  Hirmta.     France,    Italy,    Spain,   Austria,   in 
hedges.     Ann. 

5.  Ludwigii.     Sicily.     Ann. 

6.  Acaulis.     In  the  East  ?     Ann. 

7.  Rosea.     In  the  East  and  China.     Bien.    Ann. 

8.  Pallida.     Hungary.     Bien. 

9.  Ficijolia.     Siberia.     Bien. 
*10.   Sinensis.     China.      Cavan. 

1302.  Camellia.     Co/,  imbricatus,  polyphyll.  foliolij 
interionbus  majoribus. 

1.  Jajionica.     Japan  and  China.     Shrub. 

2.  Sasanijua.     Japan.      Shrub. 

*  3?  Dru/ii/cra.     Cochinchina.     {Loureiro.) 


NEW  GENEKA 


TllIANDRIA. 

I.  Johnsonia.  Perianth.  6-part.  sequale,  petaloide- 
um,  marccscens,  deciduuni.  Stam.  3.  Fil.  basi  la- 
ciniarum  inluriorum  inseria,  intra  dilaiaia  connata. 
Ovarium  loculis.  2.spcrmis.  Styl.  filiformis.  Stig. 
obtusum.  Ca/is.  5-loc.  3-valvis,  valvis  medio  sep- 
tiferis.  Sem.  bina  altero  pcndulo  apici  coluninae 
centralis  gracilis  capsula  brevioris  affixa  .  umbilico 
strophiolato.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr   p.  287.) 

1.  Lufiulina.     New  Holland      Peren. 

II.  Patersonia.  Perianth,  pctaloideum,  hypocra- 
teriformc,  regulare  :  tubo  gracili ;  limbo  scxpar- 
tito,  laciniis  interioribus  minutis.  Filamenla  con- 
nata. Stylus  capillaris  apice  saepissime  tumido. 
Stig.  3,  laminaeformia,  indivisa.  Ca/is.  prismatica. 
Sejn.  numevosa.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  304.) 

1.  Sericea.  5.  Glabrata. 

2.  Lanata.  6.  Glauca. 

3.  Longifolia.  7.  Occidentalis. 

4.  Media. 

All  Peren.  and  from  New  Holl.  and  V.  Diem.  Is). 

Pentandria. 

III.  Solanandra.  Cal.  5-part.  persistens.  Cor.  du- 
plo  longior,  5-pet. :  petal,  inio  staminuin  aflixis. 
Urccol.  10  fid. ;  lacin.  5  altcvnis  brevioribus  anthe- 
riferis.  Stig.  31obum.  Caps.  cal.  cincta,  3-loc. 
3-valvis  :  vulvul.  media  supiiferis.  Sem.  plurima. 
axi  central!  affixa. 

1.   Cordifolia.     North  America. 

IV.  MEnusuLA.  Co/.  5-pliy".  Pet.  5.  Filam.  \n  \.\i- 
bum  coaiita.  Anlh.  incumbcntes.  Cafis.  (villis 
longis  flexuosis  tecta)  l-loc.  3-valvis,  6-sperma. 

1.  Anguifera.     Cochinchina.      {Loureiro.) 

V.  Murucuia.      Cal.  [Cor.  Lin.)   passiflorsc    colora- 
tus,  urceolo  subtus  sulcato.     Corona  interior  sim- 
plex, lubulosa,  truncata.     Fruct.  Passiflorse. 
This  genus  contains  Sp.    18,  23,  and   37,  of  Passi- 

flora,  p.  265. 

VI.  Tacsonia.      Cal.  {Cor.  Lin.)  longissimus  tubu- 

VoL.  IV.     Part  1. 


losus  :  limbo  10-fido  (passim  5-fido,  laciniis  colo- 
ratis,  alternis  cxtimis  sub  apice  mucronatis  ;  alter- 
nis  interioribus  obtusis.  Corona  nulla  manifesta, 
cujus  loco  GlanduU  plurima:  in  tubi  faucis  sessiles 
et  rugae  2  intimae  circulares  sub  serie  giandulosa. 
Stifles  germinis  longissimus.     Fruct.  Pcpo.    (Jus.) 

1.  Trmervia.  4.    Triliartita.       7.   Tacso. 

2.  Lanata.  5.    Trtfoliata.        8.  Pcduncularis. 

3.  liejiexijlora.        6.   Ltngijlora.      9.   Glaberrima. 
Sp.  1 — 4  from  S.  Amer.  and  Sp.  5 — 8  from  Peru. 

See  Juss.  Ann.  Mus.  ii.  390.      This  genus  con- 
tains also  Sp.  3,  40,  41,  of  Passiflora,  p.  265. 

VII.  Matisia.  Cor.  cal.  duplo  longior,  sub  2-Iab. 
polypet.  pet.  5  ovata,  imo  calyci  imposita,  crassius- 
cuhi,  basi  angustiora  :  ex  eorum  duo  altcris  paulo 
minora.  Fd.  5,  labio  sup.  adnata,  inferne  in  tubum 
cylindricum  incrassatuin,  coroUaque  longiorem, 
connata,  apice  patula;  Anth.  circiter  12  ovato 
reniformes,  exteriori  parte  filamcntorum  imposi- 
t£e,  subgeminaire,  12.1oc.  Ovar.  5-ang.  Styl.  1 
stam.  brevior;  Stig.  peltato-capitatum,  5-suIca- 
tum.  Drufia  ovata,  apice  mammiilari,  basi  calice 
persistente  cincta,  5-loc.  1-sperma.  Sem.  hinc  an- 
gulata,  inde  convexa.  Integumentum  triplex  :  ex- 
ternum, epidermis  tenulssima,  fusca  ;  medium  mcm- 
branaccum  fragile  ;  intimum  membrana  diaphana, 
a  colyledonibus  difiicilc  scparabilis.  Albumen  al- 
bum, farinaccum.  Cotykdoncs  parte  tantum  inte- 
viori  corrugali.     (Humb.  Pknt.  F.quinoct.  p.   10.) 

1.   Cordata.     New  Granada  and  Peru. 

VIII.  Cheirostemon.  Cor.  () ;  nisi  calycem  dicas. 
Stam.  5,  filamentis  basi  in  tulium  longum  coalitis, 
apice  dislinclis,  digilatini  cxpansis,  fulcatim  in- 
flcxis  et  dorso  antheriferis  :  .Inih.  longae  fil.  adnalje, 
iibque  immersae.  Ovar.  5-ang.  Styl.  1  tubo  sta- 
minum  paulo  longior;  Stig.  aculum.  Caps,  lig- 
nosa,  5-ang.  5-loc.  polyspcrma,  ad  angulos  elcvatos 
semi  5  valvis ;  valvae  inlus  medio  sepiiferac  septo  in- 
crassato,  villoso,  ad  margineni  ulrinque  seminifero. 
Sem.  numerosa,  nitida,  atra,  hinc  apice  carunculata 
basi  versus  hilum  reccplaculo  adnata,  ope  funiculi. 
Integ.  dupl.  ;  ext.  crustaceum,  atrum  :  int.  tcnue, 
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fernigineum.     Pcrisfier.  semini   conforme,  album. 
Embryo  dycotyledoneus,  perispermo  paulo  minor  : 
cotylcdones  ovalse,  Ibliaceae  radicula  bievis  ovata. 
(Humboldt,  PI.  F.quhwct.  p.  81.) 
I.  Platanoides.     New  Spain. 

Heptandria. 

IX.  BuGUiNviLLEA.  Cat.  0.  CoT.  tubulosa  ;  limbo 
plicalo,  dentato,  dentibus  5  integris,  longioiibus,  5 
alteris  flavis,  bifidis,  latioiibus.  Slam,  disco  insi- 
dentia.  PH.  7.  raiiss.  8,  cor.  breviora,  in^equa- 
lia  :  antherx  incumbentes,  ovatae.  Ovar.  pedicella- 
tum,  superum,  disco  basi  cinctum.  Siyl.  lateralis, 
Siig.  obtiisuni,  pilosum.  Sem.  lincari-oblongum, 
corolla  ampliata  et  persistente  obvolutum.  (Hum- 
boldt, PI.  JEg.   173.) 

1.  Peruviana.     Warm  parts  of  Peru,  at  the  ri- 
vers Amazon  and  Guancabamba. 

PoLYANDRIA. 

X.  Nap-e.  Cal.  campanulatus,  5-fid.  simplex.  Pet.  5. 
Ca)!s.  orbicularis,  depressa,  10-loc.  Sem.  solitaria. 
(Pedicell.  non  articulatus.) 

This  genus  contains  Sp.  97  and  98  of  Sida,  p  268. 

XI.  Cristaria.  Ck/.  simpl.  5-fid.  /'f?.  5,  unguicu- 
lata.  Styli  plures.  Pruct.  orbiculato,  depressus, 
pellicula  tectus,dehiscens  in  .^r/Z/os  bialatos. 

1.  Eetonice folia.      South  America. 


Cal.    5 -part.     1-bractc- 
Styli.    5.      Cdlis.    5,    1- 


4-fid.,    infc- 
polysperma, 


2.  Glauco/ihylla.     Chili. 

3.  Multijida.     Peru. 

XII.  Bedutea.  Cal.  duplex  :  exterior  polyphyllus, 
interior  5-part.  Pilam.  superne  libera  ei  ramosa. 
Stig.  tria.  Cafts.  3-loc.  3-valv.  polysperma.  Rcce/i. 
3,  utroque  latere  seminifera. 

1.  Heterojihylla.     Isle  of  St  Thomas.     Ann. 

XIII.  Malachodendrum. 
atus.     Pet.    5-6-crenulata. 
sperm  ae. 

1.   Ovatum.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

XIV.  CoRDYLiA.  Cal.  campanulatus, 
rus.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  1.  Bacca  1-loc. 
pedicellata. 

I.  Africana.     East  coast  of  Africa. 

XV.  Bertholletia.  A'ux  coniposita. 
drupacea,  evalvis,  magnitudine  capitis  infantis,  cor- 
tice  crasso,  externe  viridi,  laevissinio.  Putamen 
conforme,  evalve,  extussulcis  rainosis  excavatum. 
4-loc.  polyspermum,  dissepimento  intus  evanido. 
jYuces  particulares,  in  singulo  lociilamentae  plures, 
monospermae  columella  centrali  affixae,  hilo  infero, 
osseae,  subreniforme-triquetrae,  rugosissima.  Scm. 
nuci  conforme.  Integ.  seminis  duplex:  exterius 
fusco-spadiceum :  interius  hyalinum ;  utrumque 
membranaceum.  Suhslanlia  seminis  uniformis,  car- 
nosa,  rhizoboli  affiinitate  radiculam  tantum  suspica- 
mur.     Plumulahaud  ohyia..   (Hum. /"/. -iEy.  p.  122!) 

1.  Excelsa.     Brasil,  and  banks  of  the  Oronoco. 


t//iiversalis 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  MONADELPHIA. 


Persoon  has  given  the  genera  Sisyrinchium,  Ti- 
GRiDiA,  and  Ferraria,  under  Triandria  ;  and  has 
transferred  to  the  present  class  the  genera  Strumpfia 
and  Lobelia,  which,  after  Willdenow,  we  have  gi- 
ven under  Pentandria  ;  and  the  genera  Sterculia 
and  Kleinhofia,  which  we  have  given  under  Dode- 
candria. 

The  following  plants  might  bo  expected  to  occur 
in  this  class  ;  but  ihcy  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fall  under,  other  classes. 

Pentandria. 


Decandria. 

Some  species  of  Samyda.  Oxalis.  Sandoricum 
Indicum.  Turraea.  Swietenia.  Melia.  Gaertnera. 
Trichilia.  Strigilia.  Casearia.  Erythroxylon.  Mal- 
pighia.  Banisteria.  Hiraea.  Avcrrhoa.  Triopte- 
ris.  Also  several  leguminous  and  papilionaceous  ge- 
nera and  species,  in  which  the  10th  filament  is  (above 
at  least,  united  with  the  rest. 


DODECANDRIA. 


Heliconia  bihai.      Ayenia.      Buttncria.      Triguera.         Styrax.     Halesia.     Kleinhofia.     Sterculia. 
Some  species  of  Lysimachia.     lUecebrum.     Linum. 
Anagallis.     Mahernia.     Lcea. 

POLYANDRIA. 
OCTANDRIA. 

Hypericum    Brat/iys,       Hopaea     Tinctoria, 
Erica  nionadelfiha.      Guarea.      Trichilia.      Melia.     nella. 
Some  species  of  Samyda.     Cordiospermum. 


Ca- 


CALSS  XVII.  DIADELPHIA. 


Pentandria. 


Hexandria. 


1310.  MoNNiERiA.  Cal.  S-part.  lacinia  superiore 
longa.  Cor.  ringens  Stam.  2  :  superiore  anthe- 
ris  2,  inferiore  3.     Cafi.s.  5,  1-spermae. 

1.  Trifolia.    Cumana,  Guiana,  Cayenne.    Ann, 


1312.  Fumaria,     CaA  2-phylI.     Cor.  ringens. 
membranacea,  singula  antheris  3. 

1.   Cucullaria.     Virginia,  Canada.     Peren. 
3.  Fungona,     Pennsylvania.     Bien. 


Pit.  2, 
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3.  S/iectabitis.     Siberia  near  China.     Peren. 

4.  JVobilis.     Siberia.     Peren. 

5.  Bracteata.     Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Incisa.     Japan. 

7.  Peonia/olia.     Siberia  at  the  R.  Lena.     Per. 

8.  Longijlora.     Altaian  mountains.     Peren. 

9.  Marslichalliana.     Tauria.      Peren. 

10.  Bulbosa.  Eur.  Siberia,  and  Kamschatka.    Per. 
\\.  Pauciflora.     Altaian  niouiUains.     Peren. 

12.  Fabacea.     Sweden  and  Germany.     Peren. 

13.  Decumbens.     Japan.     Peren. 

14.  Halleri,  or  digitata.     Europe.     Peren. 

15.  Senifiervirenn.     Canada  and  Virginia,    ylnn. 

16.  Sibirica.    Siberia  beyond  Lake  Baikal.     Ann. 

17.  Pacernosa.    Old  walls  of  Japan. 

18.  Pallida.    Japan. 

19.  Lutea.    England  and  Barbary.     Peren. 

20.  Acaulis.    At  Tergesti.     Anri. 

21.  Cafinoides.      Switzerland,   France,  Italy,  Car- 
niola,  and  at  Gottingen.    {Stam.  2.)     Ann. 

22.  Enneafiliylla.     Spain  and  Sicily.     Peren. 

23.  Crassi/o/ia.    Near  Tlemsen.    Peren. 

24.  Corymbosa.  Algiers  in  fissures  of  rocks.  Per. 

25.  Officinalis.     England  and  Europe.     Ann. 

26.  Ca/jreo/nra.  S.  of  Engl,  and  S.  of  France.  Ann. 

27.  Parvijiora.     South  of  England,  Germany,  and 
France.    Ann, 

28.  Sfiicata.    Spain,  S.  of  France,  Verona.    Ann. 

29.  Claviculata     England  and  Denmark.     Ann. 
SO.   Vesicaria.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ann. 

See  the  new  genus  Corydalis. 
ISII.Saraca.     Cal.Q.     Car.  infundibulif.  4 -fid.    Fil. 
3  utrinque  faucis.    Legum.  pedicellatum. 
1.   Indica.    India.    Shrub. 


OcTANDRIA. 

\  1313.  PoLYGALA.    Cal.  5-phyll.  foliolis  2  alaeformi- 
bus,  coloratis.     Legum.  obcordalum,  2-loc. 

1.  Jncarnata.    Virginia  and  Canada.     Ann. 

2.  A.'ifialal/ia.    Brasil.         3.  Braxiliensis.    Do. 

4.  Tric/iosfierma.    New  Granada.    Peren. 

5.  Amara.    France,  Germ,  and  Austria.     Peren. 

6.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per. 

7.  Major.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  East.  Per. 

8.  Mons/ieliaca.     Montpellier.    Peren, 

9.  Rubella.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

10.  Rosea.    Near  Tlemsen.     Peren. 

11.  AndracUnoides,ov  sufiina.  Armen.  Tauria.  Per. 

12.  Oxycoccoides.  Fissures  of  rocks  on  Atlas.  S/ir. 

13.  Telefi/iioides.    Ann.  14.  Arvensis.     Peren. 

15.  Linarifolia.    Island  of  Mindanao. 

16.  Thesioides.     Monte  Video  in  Brasil. 

17.  Paniculata.    Jam.   Hispaniola,  Panama.     Ann, 

18.  Tenella.     Panama.     Ann. 

19.  Sulcata.    Monte  Video.     Ann. 

20.  Gnidioides.     Mountains  of  Chili.     S/irub. 

21.  Sibirica.     Per.  22.   Tenuifolia.     Peren. 

23.  Elongata.    Near  Hydrabad  E.  Indies.     Ann. 

24.  Cinerea.     Meadows  of  Guiana  and   Cayenne. 
Ann. 

25.  Paucifolia.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

26.  Arenaria.    Guinea.    Ann. 

27.  Luftulina.     Wet  meadows  of  Guiana.    Ann. 

28.  Jafionica.  Japan.  30.   Cernua.    S/trub. 

29.  Bracteolala.  S/tr.        31.   Teretifolia.     Shrub. 
32.  Guinetnsis.    Guinea.    Shrub. 


61. 

Slifiulacea. 

Shr. 

62. 

Striata. 

63. 

Paucijl'jra. 

64. 

Laxa. 

65. 

Si/uarrosa. 

Shr. 

66. 

Trinervia. 

Shrub 

(Poir.  E.  Bot.) 
{Aublel.) 
*80.  Pinifolia. 


33.  Saxatilia.  Fissures  of  rocks  in  Mt.  Atlas.  Shr. 

34.  Umbellata.  Ann.  Bien.  36.   Amcsna. 

35.  Firgata.  37.  Myrtifolia.     Shrub. 

38.  Tinctoria.    In  Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

39.  Ofifiositifolia.    Shr.  41.    TomenCosa.   Shr. 

40.  Cordifolia.     Shrub.  42.   Sflinosa.      Shrub 

43.  Theezans.    Japan  and  Java.     Shrub. 

44.  Penea.    South  America.     Shrub. 

45.  Diversifoiia.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shr. 

46.  Acuminata.     New  Spain.     Shrub. 

47.  JEstuans.    New  Granada.    Shrub. 

48.  Mucronata.    South  America.    Shrub. 

49.  Violacca.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

50.  Microphylla.     Portugal    and    Spain.     Shrub 

51.  Chinensis.     India.     Shrub. 

52.  Myrtilloides.    South  America.     Shrub. 

53.  Chamdbuxus.   Austria,  Switzerl.  Germ.    Slir 

54.  Thymifolia.     Shr. 

55.  Alufiecuroides.   Shr. 

56.  Heisteria.     Shrub. 

57.  Mixta.     Shrub. 

58.  Phylicoides,     Shrub. 

59.  Filiformis, 

60.  Micrantha. 
Senega.  Virgin.  Pennsylv.  and  Maryland.  Shr. 
Lutea.     Ann.  69.    Viridcscens.     Ann. 
Triflora.    Ceylon.     Ann. 

Glaucoides-  Ceylon  and  Philippine  Isles.  Shr. 
Prostrata.  Ann.  75.    Verticillata.     Ann. 

Ciliata.    Ann.  76.   Cruciata.    Ann. 

Sanguinea.     Ann. 

Antilles. 
Guiana. 
Geni3toides. 
Venenosa.    Java. 

Gtomerata.    Near  Canton.     {Loureiro.') 
Ser/iylli/oUa.    Tranquebar. 
Linoides.    Buenos  Ayres. 
Fasciculala  'SS.  Lanceolata.     Peru. 

Pilosa.  *89.   Ovafa.    Domingo. 

Salicifolia.  Brasil.      *90.  Longifolia.     Java. 
Corymbosa.  Carolina  and  Florida." 
Setacea.     Carolina. 
»93.   Unijiora.     Canada. 
*94.   Galioides.    Cayenne. 
Sp.  79,  80,  85 — 91.     See  Poir.  Enc.  Bot. 
Sp.     29 — 31,    34 — 37,    39 — 42,    54—66    from    the 
Cape.    Sp.  13,    14,  72,  73  from   E.   Indies.     Sp. 
21,22  from   Siberia.     Sp.  68,  69,   74 — 76  from 
Virginia. 
315.  Securidaca.    Co/.  3-phyll.     Cor.  papilionacea: 
vexillo  diphyllo  intra  alas.     Legum.  ovatum   1-loc. 
1-spermum,  desinens  in  alam  ligulatam. 

1.  Erecta.     Stony  parts  of  Hispaniola.   Shrub. 

2.  Volubilis.     South  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Virgata.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

*4.  Paniculata.     Cayenne.     (Poir.  Encyc.  Bot.) 
314.  Bredemeyera.     Cal.    3-phyll.      Cor.   papilio. 
nacea  :  vexillo  diphyllo.     Drufia  nuce  2-loc. 

1.  Floribunda.    Woods  of  the  Caraccas.     Shrub. 


Decaxdria. 

Sect.  I.     .411  the  Stamtna  connected, 

1316.  NissoLiA.     Cal.  5-dent.     Legum.    l-spermum. 
desinens  in  alam  ligulatam. 
LI  2 


67. 

68. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

*77.  Axillaris. 
*78.  Uliginosa. 
*79. 
*81. 
*82. 
»83. 
*84. 
*85 
•86. 
»87. 
»91. 
•92. 


oita.     Java. 

\Mich.  ii. 
j"      p.  53. 
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1.  Arborea.     Cartliagcna  and  Mui'tinique.     Shr. 

2.  Fcrruginea.     Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.   Shr. 

3.  Frutkoaa.    Woods  o^  CarUiagcna.     Shrub. 

1320.  Dii'TEKix,  or  Baryosma  of  Pcrsoon.  Cat. 
laciniae  2  alsefoimes.  Lcgum.  !-loc.  l-sperimim 
coriaceum  bivalve. 

1.  Odorata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Oji/iositifcjlia.     Woods  of  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

1318.  Pethocarpus.  C'«/.  5-deiu.  /.cg-i^m.  falcatum 
foliaceum  varicosuin  ala  cinctum,  non  dehiscens. 
Sem.  aliquot  solitaria. 

1.  Draco.     Soutli  America.      Shrub. 

2.  Indicu.'!.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  Marnujiium.  Mountains  of  Coromandcl.   Shr. 

4.  JirJirii,  or  J/mlatoa.     Woods  of  Guiana.   Shr. 

5.  Lunatus.     South  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Santaliniis.     Ceylon  and  India.     Shrub. 

7.  Ecustnlihyllum.     South  America.     Shrub. 
*8.  Subtrom.     Guiana.     I^Aubkt.') 

*9.  I'.rinacca.     Senegal.      ") 
*  10.  Jichinata.      India.  v/ZcrA.  of  Jussieu. 

*I1.  Microcarjiu.':.      India?  J 
See  the  new  g-cnus  Ecastaphyllum. 

1319.  Amerimnum.  Cat.  subbilabiatus.  Lcgum. 
compresso-foliaceum  bivalve  dehiscens.  Scm.  ali- 
quot solitaria. 

1.  Bronvnei.     Jamaic   Hispan.    Carthagena.   Shr. 

2.  Ebc7tus.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

3.  LatifoUum.     Woods  of  Carthagena.      Shrub. 

4.  i^«Ap5cen.s.  Banks  of  torrents  in  Caraccas.   Shr. 

5.  Scandens.     Caraccas       Shrub. 

1339.  Amorpha.  Cul.  campan.  5-fid.  Cor.  vexil- 
lum  ovatum,  concavum.  Ala  0.  Carina  0.  ic- 
gum.  2-sperm.  falcalum. 

1.  Fruticosa.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

2.  Pubcscens.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

*3?   Glabra.     North  America.     (Desfont.    Cat) 
1322.  Erythrina.     Cal.  bilabiatus  :  i.   Cor.  vexillum 
longissimum  lanceolatuni.     Legum  torulosum. 

1.  Ihrbacea.    Carolina,  and  at  Mississippi.     Per. 

2.  Carnea.     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

3.  Corallodcndrum.     Antilles.     Shrub. 

4.  Indica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Fusca.     India  and  Cochinchina.    Shrub. 

6.  Caffra.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

7.  Picla.     India.     Shrub. 

8.  Vclutina.    Terra  Firma.     Shrub. 

9.  Glauca.     Shrub.  11.  Inofietala.     Shrub. 
10.  Mitia.     Shrub.                12.   Crista  galli.      Shrub. 

Sp.  9,  10  from  Caraccas,  and  Sp.  1 1,  12  from  Brazil. 
1324.  RuDOLPHiA.      Cal.    bilabiatus.      Caroline    vexil- 
lum longissimum  lanceolatuni.    Legum.  planum  po- 
lyspermum. 

1.  Volubilis.     Mts.  in  Porto  Rico.     Shrub. 

2.  Peltata.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

Given  as  a  subgenus  under  Butea  by  Persoon. 
1323.  BuTEA.     Ca/.  subbilabiatus.     C'&r.  vexillum  lon- 
gissimum lanceolatum.  Legum.  compressum  mem- 
branaceum  apice  monospernium. 

1.  Frondosa.      Mountains  of   Coromandel.     Shr. 

2.  Suficrba.     Mountains  of  Coromandel.     Shrub. 

1321.  Abrus.  Cal.  obsolete  4-lobus  :  superiore  la- 
tiore.  Fit.  9,  basiinfima  connala,  dorso  hiantia  Stig. 
obtusum.    Sem.  sphaerica. 

1.  Precatorius.    Clayey  parts  of  India.     Shrub. 
1334.  Lebeckia.     Ca/.  5-part  laciniis  acutis,  sinubus 
rotundatis.    Legum.  cylindricum  polyspermum. 

1.  Co72{aminata.  Shr.       3.  Pungens.     Shrub. 

2.  Sefiiaria.     Shrub.        4.  Armata,     Shrub. 


5.  Densa.      Shrub.  7.  Sericea.    Shrub. 

6.  Humilin.   Shrub.  8.   Cyiisoides.     Shrub. 

\  1332.  Spartium.  Stig.  longitudinale,  supra  vil- 
losum.  Fil.  germini  adhieientia.  Cat.  deorsum 
productus. 

1.  Junccum.    France,  Italy,   Sicily,  Turkey,  and 
Carniola.     Shrub. 

2.  A/thytlum   Deserts  at  the  Wolga.     Shrub. 

3.  JMono.'iliermum.     Barren  parts  of  Spain.     Slir. 

4.  Sphcsrocarjiun.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

5.  Cinereum.    Dauphiny  and  Nice.     Shrub. 

6.  Virgaturn.     Madeira.     Shrub. 

7.  Ramosissimum.     Near  Tlemsen.     Shrub. 

8.  Purguns.     Montpellier.     Shrub. 

9.  Umbellatum.  Barbary.     Shrub. 

10.  Scor/iius.     Spain  and  South  of  France.     Shr. 

11.  As/iatathoidcu.     Barbary      Shrub. 

12.  Uluttijlorum.    Ponugal  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

13.  Angulatum.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

14.  Persicum.     Persia.     Shrub. 

15.  Patens.     Portugal  and  Spam.     Shrub. 

16.  A'i/bigenuin.  Peak  of  Teneriffe.     Shrub. 

17.  Bijtorum.    Near  Tlemsen.     Shrub. 

18.  Linifotium.    France,   Spain,   Barbary,  and  tlic 
East.     Shrub. 

19.  Sco/iarium.    Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.      Shrub. 

20.  Arboreum.     Algiers  and  Mt.  Atlas.     S/irub. 

21.  Radiatum.     Italy  and  Carniola.     Shrub. 

22.  Ferox.    Barbary.    Shrub. 

23.  Sjmiosum.    Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

24.  Villosum.    Barbary  and  Candia.     Shrub. 

25.  Horridum.     Arragon.     Shrub. 

*26.  Parvijiorum.    In  the  East.     Vent.  H.  Cets.) 
\  1333.   Genista.      Cat.   bilabiatus  :  |  dentibus   binis 
supcrioribus  brevissimiis.     Vcxill.  oblonguni  a  pis- 
tillo  staminibusque  deorsum  reflexum. 

1.  Canaricnsis.     Spain  and  Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 

2.  Candicans.    Italy  and  Montpellier.     Shrub. 

3.  Viscosa.    Canary  Isles  ?     Shrub. 

4.  Tricjiietra.     Corsica.     Shrub. 

5.  Sagitlalis.     Germany  and  France.     Shrub. 

6.  Tridentala.     Porlugal.      Shrub, 

7.  Triangularis.     Bannat.     Shrub. 

8.  Tinctoria.    England  and  Germany.     Shrub. 

9.  Ovata.     Sclavonia  and  the  Bannat.     Shrub. 

10.  Sibirica.     Siberia.     Shrub. 
1  1.  Florida.     Spain.     Shrub. 

12.  Procumben.^.     Hungary  and  Moravia.     Shrub. 

13.  Decumbens.    France  and  Switzerland.    Shrub. 

14.  Pilosa.     England,  South    of  France,   Germa- 
ny, and  Hungary.     Shrub. 

15.  LIumifusa.      In  the  East.     Shrub. 

1 6.  Albida.     Tauria.      Shrub. 

17.  Diffusa.     Tergesli  and  Styria,     Shrub. 

18.  Sericea.     Coast  of  Austria.     Shrub. 

19.  Angiica.     Eni;;Iand  and  Germany.     Shrub. 

20.  Germanica.     Germany  and  France.     Shrub. 

21.  Sylvestris.     Croatia  and  Carniola.     Shrub. 

22.  Hispanica.     Spain  and  S.  of  France.     Shrub 

23.  Hirsuta.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Shrub. 

24.  Tricus/iidata.     Hills  of  Algiers.      Shrub. 

25.  Lusitanica.     Spain  and  Portugal.      Shrub. 
*26.   Genuensis.     Italy.     (Viviani,  Ft.  flat.) 
*27.  Micrantha.     New  Spain.     (^Ortega.) 

Portugal.     [Brotero.) 
Algarvia       Shrub)^,^ 
Bicra  inPortugal.r^^^^.^_2. 
\p.  87. 


Genuensis. 

Micrantha. 
*28.  Parvifora. 
*29.  Algarviensis 
*30.    Triacanthos. 

Shrub. 
*31.  Fatcata.    Near  Coimbra, 
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1j35.  Rafxia.  Ca/.  riiigens,  lali.  nu/i.  biCido,  inf. 
clival  icato-U'ifido,  dentc  medio  angustiore.  Lctfum- 
lanccolatum  compressum. 

1.  Pcrfoimta    Pcren.  9.   Sjiicata.      Shrub. 

2.  Amfilcxicaulis.   Slir,    10.  Aagustifolia.     Slirub. 

3.  EUi/itica.     Shrub.         11.  Filifolia.      Shrub. 

4.  CuneifoUa.   Shrub.        12.  Reiroflexa.     Shrub. 

5.  Trifiora.   Shrub.  13.  Krccta.     Shrub. 

6.  Olxliosita.     Shrub.         14.   Diffuna.     Shrub. 

7.  Axillaris.     Shrub.       *15.   Reluna. 

8.  Angulata,     Shrub. 

All  from   tlie  Cape,  except  Sp.    1.  from  Carolina, 
and  Sp.  l5.frow  New  Holland. 
1047.  LupiNLS.       Cat.   2-lab.    .^.t?/;.    5  oblongse ;     5 
subrolund^c.    Legum.   coriaceum   torulosum    com- 
pressum. 

1.  Pcrennis.     Canada,  Virginia,  and  Carol.  J'er, 

2.  Albus.    In  the  East.    Ann. 

3.  Tennis.     Egypt.    Ann. 

4.  Varius.    Messina  and  Montpellier.     Ann. 

5.  Hirsutus.      Arabia,  Archipelago  Islands,  and 
Spain.    Ann. 

6.  Bracteolaris.     Monte  Video. 

7.  Piltjsus.     SoutU  of  Europe.     Ann. 

8.  Angustifoiius.    Messina.     Ann. 

9.  Linifotius.  Ann. 

10.  Luteus.    Sandy  pans  of  Sicily.     Ann. 

11.  Mullijl'irus .     Shr.  15.   Sarmentosus.     Shr, 

12.  Linearis.     Shrub.  16.   Biinuculatus.      Shr. 

13.  Microfihijllus.    Shr.         17.  Ala/iecuroides. 

14.  Paniculatus.        Shr. 

18.   ViUrjsus.     Carolina  and  Trinidad. 
!9.  IntcgrifoUus.      Cape    ol  Good    Hope.      ./fjj?;. 
*20.  Arbonus.  (Curt.  Mo^.  t.  682.) 
*21.     Cochinchincnsis.      Cocliiiicliina.       {^Lourciro.'^ 
Sp.  11,  12,   from  Monte  Video,  and   Sp.    13 — 17, 
from  Pi  ru. 
1341.  TERAMNtJS.       Carina,   minima    calycc     recon- 
dita.       Stam.  alterna  5  stcrilia.    Scig.   sessile   capi- 
tatum. 

1.  Volubilis.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

2.  Uncinatus.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

{1345.  Anthyllis.      Cat.  vcnliicosns.     Legum.  sub- 
rotundum,  tectum  1  seu  o-spermr,.ii. 

1.  Telra)ihylla.     Italy  and  Siriij .    Ann. 

2.  Vulneraria.      Engl,  and  N.  ot  Europe.   Shrub. 

3.  Montana.    Switz.  France  and  Austria.    Shrub. 

4.  Scricea.      Barbavy,  and  in  the  East.    Bien. 

5.  Polyce/ihnla.    Near  Tlcmsen.    Shrub. 

6.  Cornicina.     Spain.    Arm. 

7.  Hamasa.  Hills  of  Estremadura,  Barbary.  Ann. 

8.  Lotoides.    Spain.     Ann. 

9.  Gcrardi.     Provence  near  St  Tropcz.     Ann. 

10.  Onobrychioidcs.    Hills  of  Spain.     Pcren. 

11.  Incisa.     Archipelago  Isles.     Pcren. 

12.  Quin^juejlora.      Ci\pc  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

13.  lAniJijlia.     Cape  of  Good   Hope.     Shrub. 

14.  Visciflora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

15.  Burba  Jovis.  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  East.     Shr. 

16.  Sfilendens.  Candia     Shrub. 

17.  Cretica.    Candia.     Shrub. 

18.  Hctercjfihylla.      Portugal  and  Spain.     Shrub. 

19.  Cytisaidcs.  Spain  and  Montpellier.     Shrub. 

20.  Hermannia.    Greece,  Candia,  Palestine.    Shr. 

21.  F.rinacea.    Spain  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

*22.  Polycefihala.     Mount  Atlas.      Shr.  {Desfont.) 

•23.  Indica.    Cochinchina.     [Loureiro.) 

•24.  Tragacanihoides.     Near  Cafsa.   Shr.     (Desf.) 


1326.  PisciuiA.    Siig.    acutum.    Legum.    quadrifari- 
am  alatum. 

1.  Lrythrina.    Warm  pts.  of  America.    Shrub. 

2.  Carthaginensis.   Warm  pts.  of  America.     Shr. 

3.  Punicea.  Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Longifolia.     New  Spain.     Shrub. 

1325.  WiBORGiA.      Cal.   5-dent.   sinubus   rotundatis. 
Legum.  turgidum  sulcatum  alatum. 

1.  Obcordata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

2.  Fusca.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Sericea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
1337.  Sarcoimiyllum.      Cal.  campan.  5-part.  regu- 

laris.    Legum.  acinaciforme  acutum. 
1.   Carnosum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1329.  BoRuoNiA.     Siig.   emarginatum.     Cal.  acumi- 
nato-spinosus.     Legum.  mucronatum. 

1.  Lricifolia.  5.    Ciliata. 

2.  Trinerxna.  6.   Undulata. 

3.  Lanceolata.  7.   Cordata. 
4    Perfuliata.  8.   Crenata. 

All  shruiiby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
1331.  Oedmannia.      Cal.  2-lab.;  lab.  sup.  2-fid.  inf. 

setaccuni. 

1.  Lancea.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
|I338.  Ulex.       Cat.     2-pliyll.      Legum.    vix    calyce 

longius. 

1.  Eurofieus.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  J^anus.    England,  Brabant,  France.     Shrub. 
1346.     Arachis.       Cat.    2-lab.    Cor.  supinata.       Fit. 

connexa.      Legum.   gibbum,  torujosum,  venosum, 
coriaceum. 

1.  Hypogea.    Surinam  and  Peru.    Ann. 
1336.  AspALATHUS.     Cat.   5-fici.   lacin.  sup.  majore^ 
Legum  ovatum,  mulicum,  subdiapernium. 

1.  S/iinosa.  24.   Carnosa.  47.   Canescens. 

2.  Aculeata.  25.  Affinis.  48.  Indica. 

3.  S/iinescens.        26.   Sunguinea.      49.   Quinguefolia. 

4.  Pu?igens.  27.  Lactea.  50.   Heterofihytla. 

5.  Verrucosa.  28.   Citiaris.  51.    Tridentala. 

6.  Cafiitata.  29.   Genistoides.    52.   Lotoides. 

7.  Aslroites.  30.   Scjuarrosa.       53.  Pitosa. 

8.  Chcnofioda.         31.   Galioides.        54.   Obtusata. 

9.  Athens.  32.   Bracleata.       55.   Scricea. 

10.  Armata.  33.  Reiroflexa      56.   Cinerca. 

11.  Hyslrir.  34.    Vulnerans.       f,7 .  Anthylloides. 

12.  Incurva.  35.    Unijlora.  58.  Laxata. 

13.  S/ncata.  36.   /"wea.  59.  Argentea. 

14.  Thymifolia.         37.   Divaricata.      60.    Virgata. 

15.  F.ricifotia.  38.    Subulata.  61.   Rubens. 

16.  Nis/tida.  39.   Laricifotia.       62.  Aroea. 

17.  Flcxuosa.  40.  Juni/irrina.       63.   Callosa. 

18.  Parvi flora.         41.  Abictina.  64.  Acuminata. 

19.  Incomta.  42.    Trigona.  65.   Rugosa. 

20.  A.i/iaragoides.    43.   Aruneosa.         66.  Fusca. 

21.  J\/igra.  44.   Comosa.  67.   Orientalis. 

22.  Muttiflora.  45.   Cefihatotes.      68.  jMucronala. 

23.  Pinguis.  46.    Tritiuctra.        69.  Pinnala. 
All  shrunby,  and   from    the  Cape,    except  Sp.   48 

from  the  East  Indies,   and  Sp.  67  from  the  East. 
|1344.    Ononis.       Co/.    5-part      laciniis     linearibus. 
Vexill.  striatum.      Legum.  turgidum,  sessile.     /"//. 
connaia  absque  fissura. 

1.  Antit/uorum.    South  of  Europe.    Peren. 

2.  Sfiinosa.   Dry  parts  of  Europe.  Peren. 

3.  Hircina.      Sweden,    Germany,  France,    Italy, 
and  Hungary.    Peren. 

4.  Re/iens.  England,  and  in  the  East.     Pere?i, 

5.  Caduca.    Mountains  of  Dauphiny.    Peren. 
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6.  His/mla.    Fields  of  Barbaiy. 

7.  Serrata.    Arabia. 

8.  Minutissima.    Italy  and  MontpcUicr.     ylnn. 

9.  ColuinnoSy  or   Panijlora.    Austria,    Hungary, 
Switzerland,  France,  and   Spain.     Peren. 

TO.   Cajiitata.    Mountains  of  Valcntia.     Peren. 
W.  Milissima.     Barbadoes  and  Portugal.    Ann. 

12.  Villonissima.  Fields  of  Algiers. 

13.  Jhjucuroides.     Sicily,   Spain,  Portugal, 
Barbary.    A/in. 

14.  Mono/L/iylla.    Fields  of  Barbary. 

15.  S/iicala.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    S/iriih. 
15.  Eu/ihrasiafotia.     Barbary  near  Mascar. 

Variegata.    Coasts  of  Spain  and  Barbary 
jilba.    Coasts  of  Barbary. 
Fasckulata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Pubescens.    South  of  Europe.    Ann. 
Penica.    Persia. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


and 


Shr. 

An. 


Ccrniia.  30.  Ca/iensis.     Ann. 

Micrantha.  31.  Excisa. 

24.  Paniflora.  32.  Prostrata.     Peren. 

25.  Umbellata.    Shrub.  33.  Geininata.     Peren. 
Invotucrata.  34.  Elongata. 
^ecunda.  33.  Cafiiltaris. 
Glabra.  36.  Villosa, 
Filiformis.  Peren.  37.  Hetercliliylla 


26. 
27. 
28 
29. 
38. 
59. 
40. 


Peren. 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


Laxiflora.    Barren  hills  of  Algiers.  Ann. 
Pendula.    Barbary  near  Mascar.    Ann. 
Reclinata.    France,  Spain,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

41.  Ceninia.   Dauphiny  and  Italy.    Peren. 

42.  Vaginalis.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

43.  Cherleri.    France,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary.     An. 

44.  Viscosa.    Montpellier  and  Spain.     Ann. 

45.  Bijlora.     Barbary. 

46.  Or!2itho/iodioides.    Sicily.     Ann. 

47.  Ramosissima.  Coasts  of  Barbary. 

48.  Picta.    Barbary  near  Mascar. 

49.  Pingiiis.    South  of  Europe.    Shrub. 

50.  Cusfiidata.    Fields  of  Algiers. 

51.  J\/atrix.     France  and  Spain.     Peren. 

52.  Hisfianica.     Shrub.         54.   Strigosa. 

53.  Tridcntata.     Shrub.       55.    Slijiulata. 

56.  Juncea.       Dry  parts  ot   Arragon.     Shrub. 

57.  Cris/ia.    Spain  near  Valentia.     Shrub. 

58.  Arborcacens.  Mts.  of  Barb,  near  Arzeau.    Shr. 

59.  Fruticosa.     Mountains  of   Dauphiny.     Shrub. 

60.  Arragonensis.     Arragon.     Shrub. 

61.  Rotundifolia.     Mountains  of   Switzerland  and 
Carinthia.     Shrub. 

62.  Michrophylla.   65.   Sericea.  68.    Quinata. 

63.  Hirsuta.  66.  Racemosa.       *59.  Elongata. 

64.  Decumbens.      67.  Lago/ius. 

*70.  Arvensis.    England.     [Smith.) 

*71.  Pinnata.    Portugal.    Ann.  [Brotero.) 

Sp.  22 — 37,  54,  55,  62 — 69,  from  the  Cape. 

1342.  Bossi.«A.  Cal.  2-lab,  lab.  sup.  obcordato. 
VexUl.  basi  biglandulosum.  Carina.  2-pet.  Legum. 
pediculatum  compressum  polyspermum. 

1.  Heterofihylla.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

1343.  Crotalaria.  Legum.  turgidum,  inflatum, 
pedicellatum.     Fl.  connata  cum  fissura  dorsali. 

1.  Sagittalis.    Jamaica  and  Martinique.  Ann. 

2.  Parvifiora.    Virginia  and  Carolina.     Ann. 

3.  Rubiginosa.    East  Indies.    Ann. 

4.  Chiiiensis.    China.  Shrub. 


Imbricata.    Shrub. 
Parvifolia.     Shrub. 
Lanata.    Shrub. 


5. 

Glauca.    Guinea. 

6. 

Juncea.    Ann. 

9. 

7. 

Sericea.    Ann. 

10 

8, 

Linifolia. 

11. 

12.  Refexa.     Shrub.  13.  Retusa,    Ann. 

14.  Sessilijlora.     China.     Ann. 

15.  Verruco.ia.      Malabar,  Ceylon,   Java,  and  the 
Philippines.    Ann. 

16.  Sem/icrjlorens.     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

17.  Hirsuta.  E.  Indies  near  llydrabad.     Ann. 

18.  Bijlora.  Island  of  St  Johanna. 

19.  .A'ummularia.  20.  Bifaria. 

21.  Paniculata.      Malabar  and  Java.     Shrub. 

22.  Lolifolia.     Jam.  and  Isl.  of  St  Cruz.      Shrub. 

23.  Pubera.    Island  of  St  Martha.     Shrub. 

24.  ./irgentea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

25.  Lunaris.    Africa. 

26.  Laburnifolia.     Asia.     .4nn. 

27.  Macro/ihylla.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

28.  Levigata.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 

29.  Tri/oliaatrum.  31.  Pilosa.     Shrub. 

30.  Cordifolia.   Shrub.  32.    Villona-   Shrub. 

33.  Axillaris.    Guinea.     Ann. 

34.  Incanescens,  or   Arborescens.     Cape    of  Good 
Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

35.  Incana.  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbces.    Aan. 

36.  Pallida.     Africa.    Ann. 

37.  Eo7igifolia.      Meadows  of  Guiana.    Peren. 
33    Anguetifolia.    Shrub.        39.  Lineata. 

40.  Genistoidcs.    Dry  parts  of  East  Indies. 

41.  Microfihylla.     Arabia  Felix. 

42.  Volubilis.  *47.  Lineata. 

43.  Heterofihylla.  Ann.     *48.  Medicuginea. 


44.   QuiiKjueJhlia.  Ann. 
•45?    Cajiitata. 
•46.  Pur/iurea. 
*51.   Cuneiformis.     Africa. 
*52.   Coluteoides.      Africa. 
*53.  Anthylloides.     China 


*49.   Glycinea. 
*50.   Benghalensis. 


] 


Lam.  Enciic.  ii.  195. 


•54.  Pur/iurasccns.    Madagas.  and  Maurit.  {Lam.) 
•55.  Psoraloides.    Madagascar.  ?  Persoon, 

»56.    Uneinella.    Bourbon  and  Senegal.  5  Synops. 
*57.  Heptafihylla.     Cochinchina.     [Loureiro.) 
Sp    6 — 8,    13,    19,   20,  29,   43,  44,  49,   50,   from   the 

East  Indies.     Sp.    9 — 12,  30 — 32,  38,    39,   45 — 

48,  from  the  Cape. 
1327.  Platylobium.      Cal.  campan.   5-fid.  laciniis  2 
suprcmis  maximis  obtusis.     Legum.  pedicellatum 
compressum  dorso  alatum  polyspermum. 

1.  Formosum.  Shrub.        *4.   Ocatum. 

2.  Parviflorum.    Shr.       *5.   Scolojieiidrium. 
•3.  Lanceotatum. 

From  New  Holland.    See  Andrews'  Rep. 

Sect.  II.     Stigma  downy. 

1365.  CoLUTEA.     Cal.   5-fid.  Legum.    inflatum,   basi 
superiore  dehiscens. 

1.  Arborescens.     France,  Mt.  Vesuvius.     Shrub. 

2.  Cruenta.   Germ.  Tauria,  and  the  East.     Shr. 

3.  Pocackii.  In  the  East.     Shrub. 

4.  Frutc-icens.   Shrub.  9.   Peremians.  Shrub. 

5.  Rigida.     Shrub.  10.  Prostrata. 

6.  Obtusata.     Shrub.  11.  Excisa. 

7.  Linearis.  12.    Vesicaria. 

8.  Herbacea.  An.  Bien.      13.   Tomentoaa. 
Sp.  4 — 13  from  the  Cape. 

1348.  Phaseolus.      Carina  cum  staminibus  styloque 
spiraliter  tortis. 

1.  Vulgaris.  East  Indies.    Arm. 

2.  Multijlorus,    or    Coccineus.    America  ?    Ann. 

3.  Perennis.    Carolina.     Shrub. 

4.  Lunatus,  Bengal.  Ann.    5.  Pallar.     Chili. 
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6 
7 
8 
9 

10. 

11. 

12. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

23. 

24. 

*25. 

*26. 

»27. 

*28. 

»29. 

*30. 

»31. 

1349. 

long 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39, 

40. 

41. 

42. 

48. 

49 

50 


Rcgularis. 

Ciliatus. 

Lignosus.     Shrub 

PolysCac/n/os. 

Luteus.    Shrub. 

Biflorus.    India. 

Refiens.    Coasts  of  Jamaica. 

Roseus.    Jamaica. 


43.  Knuiformis.     Shrub. 

44.  Pubescens.     An7i. 

45.  Soja.     Ann. 

46.  Catiang.     Ann. 

47.  Angularis,    Japan. 


Inamanua.    Africa.    Ann. 

Farinosus.    India. 

Vexillalus.     Havannah.     Ann. 
.  Helvolus.     Carolina.     Aun. 

Hirtiis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ann. 

Scniicrectus.     Warm   parts  of  America.     Ann. 

Alatus.    Ann.  13.   Caracalla.    East  Indies. 

Aaellus.    Cliili. 

Aconitifulius.    Tranquebar. 

Trilobtis.     East  Indies.    Ann. 

Stifiularis.    Peru.     Aiin. 

Cafiensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

A''anus.     India.     Ann. 

Radiatus.    China    and  Ceylon.     Ann. 

Max.   India.  Ann.     22.  Mungo.   E.  Ind.  Ann. 

JLa'.hyroides.     Wet  pans  of  Jamaica.     Ann. 

Snhcerosficrmus.    Warm  parts  of  Amer.    Ann. 

Tuberosus.     Cocliinchina.  ?     l.our. 

Tunkincnsis.     Cochincliina,  Tunkin.  5  P-   529. 

Paniculatus.    Illinois.    i^Michaux.) 

Angulosus.     N.  America.    An7i.    (Ortega,  24.) 

JDivcrsifolhis.    Carolina.     [Mich.  ii.  60.) 

Gibbosifolius.    Cuba.      ?  Ortega,  Dec. 

Alicros/iermus.    Cuba.   5      p.  25. 
DoLicHOS.     VexitU  basis  callis  2,  parallelis,  ob- 
is, alas  subtus  comprimentibus. 

Lablab.     Egypt.    Ann, 

Benghalenais.    Bengal.     Shrub. 

Sinensis.    India.     Ann. 

Luteotus.     Tropical  America.    Atin. 

Umbcllatus.     Japan 

Unguiculatus.    Barbadoes. 

Tranqueburicus.     Tranquebar. 

Cultralus.  Japan.      9.  Gladiatus.  E.  Ind.  Ann.     \ 

Inciirvtis.    Japan. 

Tetragonohbus.     India. 

Sesquijiedalis.    America.     Ann. 

Rotundifotius.    Caribbee  Isles.     Shrub. 

Altissimus.    Martinique,  upon  trees.    Shrub. 

Gigantcus.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

Fruricns.    East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

Uren.i.    South  America.     Shrub. 

Articulatus.    St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

Hirsutus.     Japan.  20.  Pihsus.     E.  Indies. 

Minimus.    Jamaica. 

Tctrasficrmus.     East  Indies. 

Mcdicagineus.     Ceylon. 

Lineatus.    Japan. 

Ruber.    Woods  of  Martinique.     Shrub. 

Subracemosus.    Carthagena.    Shrub. 

Tuberosus.     Martinique.     Pcrcn. 

Cafiensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Scarabaeoides.    East  Indies.     Ann.  < 

Reticulatus.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

Bulbosus.    East  and  West  Indies. 

Palcatus.     East  Indies. 

Lobatus.    Cape  oi  Good  Hope. 

Argenteus.     Ciuinea. 

Aristatus.    America.    Ann. 

Filiformis.     Jamaica. 

Purfiureus.    East  and  West  Indies,    .inn. 


51.  Fabaformis. 

52.  Gibbosus. 

53.  Decumbens. 
*54.   Albus. 


Arabia  and  E.  Indies.    Ann, 
•55.   Cochinchinensis. 
•56.   Scaber. 
*57.    Virgatus. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


12. 
13. 

*14. 
•15. 


Sp.  38,  41  from  Virginia  ;  42,  43  from  Jamaica: 
39,  40,  44—46  from  East  Indies ;  52,  53  from 
the  Cape  ;  54,  55  from  Cochinchina  ;  and  56,  57 
from  Cayenne.    See  the  new  genus  Stizolobium  , 

1354.  Orobus.     Styl.   linearis.     C'al.   basi  oblusus  : 
laciniis  superioribus  profundioribus,  brevioribus. 

1.  Lathyroidcs.    Siberia.    Peren. 

2.  Hirsutus.    Thrace.     Peren. 
Lutcus.    Siberia,  Switz.  Verona,  Pyren.    Per. 
Vernus.    Groves  in  the  N.  of  Europe.    Peren. 
Tuberosus.     Engl,  and  N.  of  Europe.     Peren. 

Albus.    Austria,  Hungary,  and  Siberia.  Peren. 
August  if olius.     Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Canescens.     France.    Peren. 

9.  Atrofiur/iureus.  Barren  fields  of  Algiers.    Per, 

10.  A''iger.    Hills  in  the  N.  of  Europe.    Peren. 

11.  Pyrenaicus.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 
Sylvaticus.    Engl.  Scotland,  and  France.    Per. 
Ochrolcucus.     Hungary.     Peren, 
Varius.    Italy.     (Curt.  iWa§-.  p.  1 108.) 
Saxatilis.     S.  of  France.    (Vent.  H.  Cels.) 

*16.  ylljiestris.     Hungary.     Per.     [PI.  Hung.) 
tI353.  PisuM.     -S/!//.  iriangulus,  supra    carinatus  pu- 
bescens.   Cal.  laciniae  superiores  2  breviores. 

1.  Satix'um.    Engl,  and   other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann 

2.  Arvense.    Europe.     Ann. 

3.  Maritimum.    Europe  and  Canada.    Psren. 

4.  Ochrus.    Candia  and  Italy.     Ann. 
*5-    Tomardi.     Egypt.     (Schran/c.) 

1355.  Lathyrus.      Styl.   planus,  supra  villosus,  su- 
perne  latior.      Cal.  laciniae   superiores    2  breviores- 

l.  Afihaca.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 
2  Alssolia.  Engl.  France,  and  Germany.  Ann. 
3.  Am/ihicarfios.    Syria.     Ann. 

Cicera.    Spain.     Ann. 

Sativus.    Spain,  France,   and   Switzerl.     Ann. 

Incons/iicuus.    In  the  East.     Ann. 

Selifolius.  MontpcUier,  Tunis,  and  Italy.  Ami. 

S/ihceriais.     Italy  and  S.  of  France.     Ann. 

Angulatus.  France,  Spain,  and  the  East.    Ann. 

Tumidus.    Ann.  11.  Hirtus.  Ann. 

Monanthos.     Siberia  and  Germany.     Ann. 

.4rticulatus.  Andalusia  and  Montpellier.  Ann. 

Odoratus.    Sicily  and  Ceylon.     An?i. 

Annuus.     Spain  and  Montpellier.     Ann. 

Trigitanus.    Barbary.    Ann. 

Subulatus.     Montevideo.     Ann. 

Clyinenum.    Barbary  and  the  East.     .4nn, 

Tcnuifolius.    Algiers 

Hirsutus.    Engl.  France,  and  Germany. 

21.  Magellanicus.     Straits  of  Magellan. 

22.  jYenosus.    Mte.  Video.         23.   Sericeus. 

24.  Tonientosus.     Buenos  Ayres. 

25.  Tuberosus.    Hoi.   Geneva,  Germ.  Tart. 

26.  Rotundifolius.    Tauria. 

27.  Praten.tis.    Engl,  and  otiier  pts.  of  Eur. 

28.  Sytvcstris.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur. 

29.  Latifolius.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur. 
Hetero/ihyllus.    Foot   of  Mts.  in  Eur. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
37. 


Ann. 

Do. 

Per 

Per. 

Per, 

Per. 

Peren. 

Paluslris.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

Incurvus.    Siberia  ?     Peren. 

Myrtifolius.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

Venosns.    Ditto.  35.  Jafionicus.      Japan. 

Piaiformis.    Siberia  and  Germany.     Peren. 

Coccineus,    Italy.    (Roth.  Cat.  iii.  66.) 
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•38.  Attenuatus.    Genoa.    (V^iviani,  PL  Itnl.) 
\  1356.  ViciA.   Stigma  latere  iufcriorc  transverse  bar- 
batuin. 

1.  Pisiformis.    Hung.  Aust.   and   Germ.     Pcrert. 

2.  CaroUniana.    Carolina.     Pircn. 

3.  Ponlica.    Turkey. 

4.  Dumetorum.    France  and  Germany.    Peren. 

5.  5i//Da;/ca.  Engl.  Swcd.  Germ.  France.    Pcrcn. 

6.  Jlmericana.     Pennsylvania.     I'eren. 

7.  Variegata.    In  the  Fast.     Peren. 

8.  Cusaubica.    Germany  and  France     Peren. 

9.  Jtro/iur/iurrci.     Hiercs  Isles  and  Algiers. 

10.  Viltosa.    Germ.  Aust.  and  Hungary.     ^Imi. 

11.  Poly/i/iy/la      Hung.  Algiers,  and  the  Fast. 

12.  Cracca.    Engl,  and  other  pis   of  Eur.     Perett. 

13.  Tenuifotia.    Hills  of  Germany  and  Tauria.  ^ 

14.  Onobrychioides.      Switzerland,   Italy,    France, 
and  Barbary.    .4tui. 

15.  Biennis.    Siberia.     Bien. 

\f,.  AUisaima.    Barbary,  near  Arzeau.    Peren, 

17.  j\'iss(j/iana.    In  the  East.     Ann. 

18.  Berighatensis.     Bengal.     Ann. 

19.  Caneaeens.    Top  of  Mount  Libanus.     Ann. 

20.  Cajiensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 
2\.  Pellucida.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
22.  Frulicosa.    Peru.     Shrub. 

'zo.  Ervitia.    France,  Italy,  and  the   East.    Ann. 

24.  Bijiora.    Algiers. 

25.  Oroboides.     Croatia  and  Carniola.     Peren. 

26.  Saliva.    Engl,   and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 
27     Globosa.     Ann. 

28.  Anguslifolia.    Groves  of  Germany.     Ann. 

29.  Amphiearfia.    Provence.    Ann. 

30.  Pusilla.    Pennsylvania.     Ann. 

51.  Lathyroides.    Britain,  Norway,  Germ.    Ann. 

32.  Lutea.     Britain,     France,    Germany.     Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  East.     Ann. 

33.  Hybrida.    Engl    S.  of  France,  and  Aust.    Ann. 

34.  Pannonica.    Mead,  of  Aust.  and  Hung.     Ann. 

35.  Lavigata     At  Weymouth  in  England.     Per. 

36.  Sordida.    Meadows  of  Hungary.     Ann. 

37.  Peregrina.    France.    Ann. 

38.  AfonanC/ia.     Barbary      Ann. 

39.  Sefiium.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Peren. 

40.  Bithyniea.     Engl.  Italy,  and  Barbary.    Ann. 

41.  Plutyearjios.     Ann. 

42.  JVarbonensis.    France,  England,  Siberia.     Ann. 

43.  Faba.    Persia  near  the  Caspian.    Ann. 

44.  Serralifolia.    Wet  pans  of  Hungary.    Ann. 
*45.  Pannjlora.     Carolina,  Virginia.   {Mic/i.  ii.  69.) 
*46.  Pyrenaica.    Pyrenees.     (Decand.  Syn.  360.) 
*A7.  Hirta.    Near  Nice.     (Balbis.  M/sa//.) 

Sect.  III.     Legumen  nearly  2-celled. 

1379.  Astragalus.     Legum.  plerumque   2-loc.  gib- 
bum.     Sein.  beserialia. 

1.  Chrintianus.     Armenia.     Peren. 

2.  Sieversianus.     Siberia.     Peren. 

3.  Tomentosus.     Egypt.     Peren. 

4.  Alci/iecuroidea.    Siberia  and  Spain.    Peren. 

5.  Maximus.    Armenia.     Peren. 

6.  Ato/iecias.    Siberia  at  the  lake  Alagul.    Peren. 

7.  JVarbonensis.    Spain  and  S.  of  France.    Peren. 

8.  Ponticus.     Tauria   and  Armenia.     Peren. 

9.  Vulfiinus.    Sandy  hills  of  Siberia.    Peren. 

10.  Maeroeejthalus.     Galatia.    Peren. 

11.  Cafiitattis.    In  the  East. 

12.  Dasyanthus.     Siberia,  Caucasus,  Hung.    Per. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 

60, 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65, 

66. 
67 
68 
69, 
70, 
71 
72, 
73, 
74, 
75, 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80, 

81, 
83, 


Per. 


Per. 

Peren. 

Peren . 


Peren. 


Pragifurmis.     Siberia.     Peren. 
Onobrychioides      Hills  of  Persia.     Peren. 
Pilosus.    Siberia,  Thuringia.    Peren. 
Dealbatus.    Tauria  and  Caucasus.     Shrub. 
Sulcaltts.  Per.  20.    I'craicolor.    Per. 

Hedysarcides.  Per.         21.  Le/ilostachys.  Per. 
Ploribundus.  Per.  22.  Melilotoides.  Per. 

Hyrcanus.    Shores  of  the  Caspian  at  Derbend. 
Shrub. 

Virgalus.    Russia  at  the  Caspian,  Hung.    Shr. 
Garbanzillo      Cold  parts  of  Peru.    Shrub. 
Vimuieus.    Altaian  Mountains,  Caucasus.   Shr. 
Arbuscula.   Shr.  30.    Vaginatus.     Peren. 

Aduncus.    Shrub.  31.    Tenuifoiius. 

Frutieosus.     Shrub. 
Peregrinus.    In  the  East  ? 
Asfier.    At  the  Caspian  and  in  Hung. 
Galegiformis.    Armenia  and  Caucasus. 
Chinensis.    China.     Peren. 
I'ircsccns.    Siberia,  Armenia,  Algiers. 
Uliginosus.    Siberia.     Peren. 
Carolinianus.    Carolina.     Peren. 
Schanginianus.    Siberia.    Peren. 
Canadensis.    Virginia  and  Canada. 
Odoratiis.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Cicer.    Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Russia.     Peren. 

Olycyfihyllos.  Engl,  andother  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
Lanatus.    Tauria.     Peren. 
Tunetanus.    Mts.  of  Siiba  and  Tunis.     Peren. 
Microfihyllus.    Germany  and  Thuringia.    Per. 
Parvijiorus.    About  Baikal.    Ann.    Bien. 
Trimestris.     Egypt.     Ann. 

Hamosus.     Messina,  Montpel.  Barbary.     Ann. 
Annularis.  Egypt.     51.  Scor/iioides.  Spain.  An. 
Contorlu/i/icaius.     Siberia,  Hungary.     Ann. 
Balicus.    Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal,  Tauria.  An. 
Slella.    France,  Spain,  and  N.  of  Africa.  Ann. 
Sesameus.    Italy,  South  of  France.     Ann. 
Geniculatus.     Barbary  n';ar  Mascar.     Ann. 
Pentaglrjtis.    Spain.    Ani. 
E/nghtiis.    Spain,  Provence,  the  East.     Ann. 
Hyjioglottis.     Britain,  Germany,  France,  Rus 
sia,  Denmark,  and  Barbary.     Peren. 
SyriacUH.     Peren. 
Humifusus.    Cappadocia.    Peren. 
Leontinus.     The  Tyrol  and  in  Switz.     Peren. 
Tauricus.    Tauria.    Peren. 
Lunatus.    Persia.     Shrub. 
Austriacus.    Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, Tauria.     Shrub. 

Subulatus.    Tauria  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 
.  Arenarius.    Germany  and  Denmark.     Shrub. 
Leucufiheus.    Shrub. 

De/iressus.    Pyrenees,  Dauphiny,  Savoy.    Shr. 
Glaux.    Spain.    Ann. 

Reduncus.    Russia  near  the  R.  Cuma.    Shrub. 
Sinicus.     China.    Ann. 
.  Lineal  us.    The  East.     Peren. 
Albidus.    France,  Italy,  Hungary.    Shrub. 
J^'igrescens      Russia.    Peren. 
Ornithopodiodes.    In  the  East.     Peren. 
Fragrans.     Cappadocia.     Peren. 
Declinatus.    Armenia.    Peren. 
Barbatus.    Armenia.     Peren. 
Onobrychis.    Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Siberia.    Peren. 

Adsurgens.  Per.         82.  Laxmanni.    Peren. 
Atfiinus.  Mts.  of  Lapland,  Switz.  Siberia.  Per 
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8*.  Pumiiio.     In  the  Curiles  Islands.     Peren. 


Muricatus.     Per. 
Daguricus.     Per. 
Oxylihytlus.      Bieii. 
Baicalia.     Peren. 
Linarius.     Peren. 

Ann. 


158. 
159. 

160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 


85.  Pygmsun.     Per.  91, 

86.  jlminodyces.     Per.         92. 

87.  Da>iyphyllus.     Per.      93. 

88.  Verticiliaria.     Per.        94. 

89.  Potyfihyttus.     Per.        95. 

90.  Sylvatictm.     Per. 
96.   Cymbiformis.     Portugal. 
97    Munianus.  Switz.  Austria,  the  Vallais.     Per. 

98.  Physcides.     Siberia  and  Tauria.     Peren. 

99.  AmfiuUatus.  At  the  Jenisey  and  Baikal.  Per. 
iOO.   Cxisfiiiosus.     Dauria.     Peren. 

101.  LongiJIrjrus.     Tartary.     Peren. 

102.  Utrigrr.     Uralian  Mis.  and  Tauria.     Peren. 

103.  Ca/irinus,     Barbary.     Peren. 

104.  Songaricus.  Sib.  Per.    \05.  Caudatiis.  S'lh.  Per. 

106.  Follicularis-     Siberia.     Peren. 

107.  Densifotius.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

108.  Hirsutus.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

109.  Globosua.     Armenia.     Peren. 

110.  Libanotis.     Mount  Libanus.     Peren. 

111.  Bicoior.      In  the  East.     Peren. 

112.  Psoralioides.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

113.  LuJiuUnus.     Siberia.     Peren. 

114.  Laguroides     Siberia.    Peren. 

115.  Leucant/ius.     Siberia.     Peren. 
\\6.  Argematus.     Siberia.     Peren. 

117.  Ca/idicans.    Siberia.     Peren. 

118.  Graniiflorus.     Siberia.     Peren. 

119.  Aliaicus    Sib.  Per.  120.    Setosus.  S'lh.  Per. 
121.  Ambiguus.     Siberia.     Peren. 
122    Uralensis       Siberia,     Pyrenees,    Switzerland, 

and  Carinlhia.     Peren. 

123.  Sordidns,  or  Uralensis.  Scotl.  Norway.  Per. 

124.  Baicalensis.     At  Lake  Baikal.     Peren. 

125.  Monsfiessulaniis.     Monlpellicr,  Switz.    Peren. 

126.  Elongatus.    Galatia.     Per. 

127.  Latifoims.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

128.  Cmereus.     Armenia.     Peren 

129.  Alyssoides.     In  the  Eas'.     Peren. 

130.  Inranus.     Provence.     Peren. 

131.  Ineurvus.     Algiers.     Peren. 

132.  Kolundifolius.     Tunis  near  Sibiba.     Peren. 

133.  Macrorhizus.     Spain.     Peren. 

134.  Cumfiestris.     Germany,  France,   Switz.     Per. 

135.  Viscosus      Dauphiny,  Switz.  Piedm.     Peren. 

136.  Lefuolihyllus.     Siberia.      Peren. 

137.  Sanguinotentus.     Mts.  at  the  Caspian.     Per. 

138.  Uncatus.     Aleppo.      Peren. 

139.  Paucijlorus.     Dauria.      Peren. 

140.  Buclitorinensis.      Altaian  Mountains.     Peren. 

141.  Testicula'us.     About  the  Caspian.     Peren. 

142.  Rufiifragus.    Tauria.      Peren. 
\i2,.  Diffusus.     At  the  Caspian  and  Tartary.     Per. 

144.  Galactiies.     Beyond  L.  Baikal.     Peren. 

145.  jyumn7ularius.     Candia.     Peren. 

146.  Lanigerus.     Barbary  near  Cafsa.     Peren. 

147.  Exscatius.     Switzerland,  Thuringia,  Austria, 
and  the  East.     Peren. 

148.  Tragi: can thoides.     Armenia.     Peren. 

149.  Trifihyllus.     Islands  of  L.  Baikal.     Peren. 

150.  Lago/iodioides.  S/ir.      151.  Lagurus.      S/irub. 

152.  Angu.'iUfrjlius.     Shrub. 

153.  Pungens.     Galatia.     Shrub. 

154.  Tragacantha.     Arragon,    France,    Sicily,   and 
Burliary.      Shrub.  1. 

155.  Echioides.     Candia.     Shrub.  2 

156.  Re/usus.     In  the  East.      Shrub.  3. 

157.  Poi'rium.     Granada  and  the  East.     Shrub.  5. 
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Ariatatua.     Mts.  in  the  S.  of  France,    Shrub. 
Amarus.    Deserts  of  the  Caspian.     Peren. 
Cotuteoides.     Mount  Libanus.    Shrub. 
TumiduH.     Arragon,  Egypt,  and  Syria.     Shr. 
Armatun.     Barbary  near  Cafsa.     Shrub. 
Crcticus.     Mount  Ida  in  Candia.     Shrub. 

164.  Leuco/ihyltus.    Armenia.     Shrub-. 

165.  Caucasicus,  or   cryfitocarfios.    Caucasus.     Shr 

166.  Gummifer,  or   caucasicus  of  Persoon.    Mount 
Libanus.     Shrub. 

167.  Erianthus.   Shr.      163.   Microcephalus.      Shrub. 

169.  lirioce/thalus.    Armenia.     Shrub. 

170.  Plumosus.     Galatia.     Shrub. 

171.  Aureus.    Armenia.     Shrub. 

172.  Com/tacnis.    Shr.  173.  Longifoliua.       Shr. 

174.  Pugniformis.     Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine.   Shr. 

175.  Geminiflorus.     Cold  parts  of  Quito,  and  mount 
Antisana.     (Humb.  Plant.  Equinoct^ 

For  a  new  arrangement  of  this  genus,  and  for  an  ac- 
count of  some  new  species,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Astragalogia  of  Decandolle,  Par. 
1802,  or  to  Persoou's  Synopsis,  v.  ii.  p.  :iZi,  where 
this  arrangement  is  adopted. 

Sp.  18,  28,  78,  79,  150 — 152,  167,  158,  172,  173, 
from  Armenia. 

Sp.    17,    19 — 21,  27,  29 — 31,    81,  82,  85 — 95,   104, 
105,  113 — 121,  from  Siberia. 
1380.  BisERRULA.     ie§-!.'m.  2-loc.  planum  ;    dissepi- 

mento  contrario,  utrinque  serratum. 

1.  Pelecinus.     Sicily,  Spain,  Provence.     Ann. 
1378.  Ph.\ca.     Cal.  5-dent.  deutibus   2    superioribus 

remotioribus.     Legum.  semibiloc.  inflatum. 

1.  pKtica.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Peren, 

2.  Flaridana.     Florida.      Anyi. 

3.  Salsula.     Dauria.     Peren. 

4.  Al/iina.  Switz.  France,  Austria,  Siberia.    Per. 

5.  Frigida.        Lapland,     Norway,     Switzerland, 
Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria.     Peren. 

6.  Australis.       Switzerland,    Austria,    Salzburg, 
Italy,  and  Provence.     Per. 

7.  Arenaria.     Siberia.     Per. 

8.  Halicacaba.     Galatia.     Peren. 

9.  Trifoliata.     China.     Peren. 

10.  Vesicaria.     Armenia.     Peren. 

11.  Incana.     Armenia.     Peren. 
*12.  Glabra.      Provence.      Per.  ?Decand.  Aslrag. 
*13.  Trijiora.    Peru.  3      P-  ^^• 

Sect.  IV.     Leguminous,  and  nearly   with  one   Seed. 

1317.  Dalbergia.  Cal.  obsolete-5-dent.  Legum. 
foliaceuni  planum  non  dehiscens.  Sem.  solitaria 
vel  bina. 

\.  Monetaria.     Wet  parts  of  Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Heterofihylla.   Shr.  5.   Rubiginosa.     Shr. 

3.  Arborca.     Shrub.  6.  Paniculata.     Shr.  ^ 

4.  Latifolia.     Shrub. 
7.  Lanceolaria.     Ceylon  and  Malabar.     Shrub, 

*8.  Dojningensis.     St.  Domingo.      (^Tur/iin.) 
•9.  La/isilif/uo.     South  .\merica..    (Desf.   Cat.) 

*10?  De/ihaca.  China  and  Cochinchina.  {Loureiro,) 

Sp.  2,  3,  from  E.  Indies  ;    4 — 6    from  Coromandel. 
1381.   Dalea.       .dl£.  et   Carina  columns  staminum 

adnatx.     Stam,  5  ad   10  connata  absque  filamcnto 

libero.     Legum.  l-spermum. 


Cliffortia7ia.     Terra  Firma.     Ann. 
Alofiecuroides.     North  America.     Ami, 
Candida. '■ 'N .  Amev.     4.   Violacea.    N.  Amei;. 
Kufmistera.     Carolina. 
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6.  Enncafihylla.     Canhasciia.     Hhrub. 

7.  I'/it/mato'dcs.     At  liie  Caraccas. 

8.  A'utans.     Pere?i.  12.  Jieclinata. 

9.  Cilriodara.     jinn.  13.  Lulea.     Perezi. 

10.  Mutiiliilis.     Peren.  14.    Tomentosa.     Per, 

1 1.  Lagoliu.1.     J)in. 

•15.  PrnsCiata.     Ntw  Spain.     [Ortega.) 
Sp.  8 — 14,  from  Mexico  and  New  Spain. 
1382.  PsoRALEA.     Cal.    longitude   leguniinis.      Statn. 
diadelplia.  Legum.  1-spernuim  subrosnatum  e valve. 


9. 
10. 
21. 
22. 
93. 
24. 
25. 
27. 


Pinnata.      Sfiruh. 
LcEvigata.     Hhrub. 
Odoratissima.   S/ir. 
Verrucosa.     S/irub. 
Acuteata.      Shrub. 
Bracteata.      Shrub. 
Involucrala.      Shr. 
S/ucala.      Shrub. 
Althiilla      Shrub. 


AIullicuuli.1 
Biluminona. 
Gtandulosa. 
Paliealina. 
Americana, 
Ca/iifata. 
Cory/l/llia. 


J'ir. 


11.  Tc7iuifrjlia.      Shr. 

12.  Axiliaria. 

13.  Decumbetis.     Shrub. 

14.  Hirta.      Shrub. 

15.  Slachydis.     Shrub. 

16.  Striata.      Shrub 

17.  liacemosa, 

18.  Argenteu. 

19.  'J'oitientosa. 

20.  Nejiens. 


Sicily,  Italy,  Narbonne. 
Peru.      Shrub. 
Palestine.      Pereii. 
Madeira.     Shrub. 

26.  Rotundijolia. 
East  Indies,      .itin. 

28.  Penta/ihylla.      Mexico. 

29.  Prostrata.     Cape  oi  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
•30.  Melilotus,     Carolina  and  Florida. 
'31.   Canescois.     Carolina  and  Georgia 
'32.   I.u/tirit/lus.     Carolina. 

Scutulata.     Cochincliina.      }  Lourciro,  ii 
Jiubescens.     Cochincliina.      S       p.  540. 


Shrub. 


■)  Mich. 
y  PI.  .4711  er, 
J  ii.  p.  56. 


*34. 
{1383.  Trifolium.     /Vorf*  subcapital!.     Legu7n.  v'lx 
calyce  longius  non  dchiscens,  deciduum. 

1.  Cxrutium     Ijohemia  and  Lybia.     .47J7i. 

2.  J/idicu7ti.     India  and  Africa.     .4nn. 

3.  Aies.'ia7icnse.     Sitijy  and  liarbary.     .^Tin, 
■I.   J\faurilanicu77i.     liarbary.     An7i. 

.1.  Macrorhizu77i.     Wet  parts  of  Hungary.     Per. 

6.  Polonicu/zi.     Poland.      .47in. 

7.  I)cntatu77i.     Wet  parts  of  the  Bannat.    Peren. 

8.  Offici7iale.  Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Atiu.  B. 

9.  Itaticvi7i.     Italy  and  Barbary.     .:/"H. 
Creticu7/i.     Candia  and  Barbary     .4nn. 
Or/iitho/iodioides.  Engl.  Fran.  Denmark.    An/i. 
Lufiinaster.     Siberia.     Pere7i. 
Rejlexum.     Virginia.     Perm. 

14.  Angulatu77i.     Hungary.     An7i. 

15.  Strictu/n.  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Hungary.  A7i7i. 

16.  LevigatutTi.     Meadows  of  Barbary. 

17.  Casfiilosu77i.    Switzerland  and  Dauphiny.    Per. 
HybriduDi.     Europe.     Peren. 
Refiens.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per. 
Co7nosu/n.     America. 

Alflinu7n.  Italy,  Switz.  Pyrenees,  Tunis.  Per. 
SubterraneuT/i.  Engl.  France,  and  Italy.  A7tn. 
Glcbosu/n.     Arabia  and  Syria.     .4nn. 

24.  Nis/iidum.  Spain  &  Barbary  near  Mascar.  .'Inn. 

25.  Cherleri.     France,  Spain,  and  Barbary.     .l7in. 

26.  Pictum.     Ann. 

27.  S/iaroce/ihalon.     Barbary  near  Mascar. 

28.  Sajcati/e.  Switzerl.  Dauphiny,  and  Piedm.  Bien. 

29.  Cafiense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

30.  Lanatu77i.     Cape.  31.   Hirsutum.     Cape. 

32.  I.a/i/iaceum.     ^lontpellier.     Ann. 

33.  Diffusum.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     Bten. 

34.  Lagofius.     Spain.     Ann. 


10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


35.  Sti/iulaccuin.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ' 

36.  Kubeus.     Italy,  Fiance,  .ind   Switzerland. 

27.  Prate/ise.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per. 

38.  Medium.     Engl,  and  other  part-^  ol  Eur.    Per. 

39.  Al/iestrc.     Europe   in  Sweden.     Peren. 

40.  Pa7inonicu7n.     Hungary    and     Armenia.     Per. 

41.  £l'jngatu/n.     Galatia.     Peren. 

42.  Ca7ieiscc7is.     Cappadocia.     Peren. 

43.  Maritimu7n.     Coasts   of  Eiigland.     .47in.  Bien. 

44.  Sijuarronum.     Spain.      Ann. 

45.  Incar/iatu77i.  Italy.  Switzerl.  and  France.  Ann. 

46.  Pallidu/n.   Meadows  of  the  15:innat.  A7in.  Bien, 

47.  Ochroleucuin.    England,  Swiizerland,  Austria. 
andMonlpellier.      Peren. 

48.  Angu<slifijtiuin.     France,  Italy,  Germany,   and 
Carniola.     Ann.  49.  Involucratuni. 

50.  Arvense.    England  and  other  pans  of  Europe, 
North  America.     Ann. 

51.  Sttjiatu/n.  Sicily,  Italy,  S.  of  Fran.  Carn.  An?i. 

52.  Clyfitntu7n.     In  the  East.     .inn. 

53.  .4 1  bid  urn.     Ann. 

54    Scabru/n.  Engl.  France,  Italy,  and  Germ.  Ami. 

55.  Glo/neratum.      England  and  Spain.     Anri. 

56.  ParviJIoru/n.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     A/in. 

57.  Striatum.  Engl.  Germ.  France  and  Spain,  .'/nn. 

58.  Ge7nellu/n.     Spain.     A/in. 

59.  Phleoides.     Spain.     .i7in. 

60.  Alcxa7idrinu)n.     Egypt.     .4nn. 

61.  Suffucatu7n.   Coasts  of  Engl,  and  Sicily.     A7in. 

62.  Uniflorum.       Syria,     Arabia,    Constantinople, 
and  Candia. 

63.  Sfiu/ncisuni.     France  and  Italy.     A7in. 

64.  licsu/iinatum.  Germ.  Holland,  and  Italy.  Ann. 

65.  T'o/nentosum.  Fran.  Spain,  Ponug.  Bajb.     Per. 

66.  Pragiferu77i.  Eng.  Fran.  Germ.  Sweden.     Per. 

67.  J\Io7itanuin.     Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren. 

68.  Sjieci'isu77i.     Candia. 

69.  Agrarium.     Meadows  of  Europe.     A7in. 

70.  Spadiceu7n.     Meadows  of  Europe.     A7in. 

71.  Procu7nbens.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

72.  Pi/ifur/ne.    England  and  Germany.     Ann. 
•73.   CarolinianU7n.     Carolina.      (^Mich.  ii.  5.) 

*74.  Michelianu/n.     Italy.     Ann.  )  Savi.  Fl.  Pis.  ii. 
•75.  P.Ugans.     Near  Pisa.  5      P-  '^^• 

•76.  Patlescens.     Carinthia. 
•77.   Ciliosum.     Near  Fonlainbleau.     (Thuilt.) 
•78.  .'Voricuni.  (Wulfen  in  Roemer's  Bot.  Archio.) 
•79.  Scabrum.     Europe.     Ann. 
•80.  Kigidu7n.     Near  Pisa.     (Savi.  Id.) 
•81.  Recurvu7n.     Hungary.     (P/.  Hung.) 
*82.   Vesiculosum.     Pisa  and  Corsica.  {_Savi.) 
•83.  Radium.     Pyrenees,     {fil/ars.) 
•84.  Procumbens.     Europe.     A7iji.     (5;n!7A.) 
•85.  Patens.     Near  Gocrz  and  Triest.     [Schreber.) 
See  the  new  genus  Melilotus. 
1385    DoRYCNiUM.     Cal.   5-dent.    2-lab.      Pil.  subu- 
lata.       ^tig.  capitatum.      Legum.  turgidum  I  v-2- 
spcrmun:. 

1 .  Mons/ieliense.  Spain,  France,  Switzerl.    Shr. 

2.  Herbaceu7n.     France,   Savoy,  Piedmont,  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungary.     Peren. 

3.  Latifolium,     In  the  East.     Peren. 

1374.  Hallia.     Cal.   5 -part,   regularis.       Legum.    1- 
spermum  bivalve. 

1.  Alata.  3.   Virgata.  5.  Asarina.  Shr. 

2.  Placcida.        4.   Cordata.     Shr. 

6.  Hirta.     Tranquebar.     Shrub. 

7.  Jmbricata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
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8.   Saroria.    East  Indies.'  Peren.                   ■  23. 

1373.    Sttlosanthes.      Cat.  tubulatus    longissimus  24. 

corrolifcr.     Germ,  sub  cor.    I^oiiicnt.   1    sen  2-artJ-  25. 

culatum  hatnatum.  26. 

1.  Procumbcna.    Jamaica.    Peren.  27. 

2.  fiscosa.    Jamaica.    Peren.  28. 

3.  Alucranata.    Ceylon  and  Tranquebar.     Peren.  30. 

4.  iiVa^ic/r.  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  31. 

5.  Gujanensis.    Meadows  of  Guiana.  32. 
*6.  Nisfiida.     Cayenne.     (Rich.  ylc.  Soc.  Par.)  33. 

1351.  Cylista.      Cal.   4-fid.   cor.    major,   lacinia   su-  34. 

prcmaapice  bifida,  infima  maxima.  Cor.  persistans.  35. 

L,egum.  subdispermum.  36. 

1.   Scariosa.     Mountains  of  Coromandel.     Shrub.  37. 

1355.  Glycyrrhiza.     C'a/.  2-lab.  ^.    Legum.  ovatum,  38. 

compressum.  39. 

1.  Kchinata.    Apulia  and  Tarlary.    Peren.  40. 

2.  Fetida.     Mount  Atlas.    Peren.  41. 

3.  Glandutifera.     Hungaiy.     Peren.  42. 

4.  Glabra.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Franconia.    Per.  43. 

5.  Jt.^J\errima.  Between  R.  Wolga  and  Jaik.    Per.  44. 

6.  Hinsuta.     In  the  East.     Peren.  45. 
1340.  DtMORPHA,   or   Parivoa  of  Persoon.     Cal.   3  46. 

seu  4-fid.    Vexill.  amplissimum  creniilalum.     Alt  0.  47. 

Carina  0.    J.eguin.  1-spermum   compressum  mag-  48. 

num.  49. 

1.  Grandiftora.  Banks  of  rivers  in    Guiana.     Slir.  50. 

2.  Tomentosa.    Woods  of  Guiana.  SI. 

52 
Sect.  V.     /.omentum  se/iaraling  inlo  Joints. 

1372.    ^scHYNOMENE.      Cal.    bilabiatus.     Lomentum  54. 

compressum  articulis  truncatis,  monospermis.  55. 

1.  Arborea.     India.     Shrub.  56. 

2.  Aristata.   St  Domingo  and  Santa  Cruz.     S/ir.  58. 
5.   Senniiiva.    Jamaica  and    Martinique.     Shrub.  59. 

4.  As/iera.    East  Indies.     Ann.  60. 

5.  Hia/tida.    North  America.    Ann.  61. 

6.  Americana,     Jamaica.     Ann.  62. 

7.  Indica.    India.  63. 

8.  Diffusa.     Tranquebar.     Ann.  64. 

9.  Pumita.  India.  Ann.  ■  ■  65. 
•10.  I.ongifolia.  New  Spain.."'  (Ortega.)  66. 
•M.  I'iscidula.  Florida.  (Mich.  W.  75.)  67. 
•12.  Ileterofihylla.  Cochinchina  >  Loureiro, /7.  68. 
*13.  jMgenaria.     Cochinchina.     5       Cochinch.  69. 

1361.  Mullera.     Cal.  4-dcnt.     Loinent.  moniliforme  70. 

globulis  carnosis  l-spcrmis  filo  cohaerenlibus.  71. 

1.  Ahniliformis.    Surinam.     Shrub.  72. 

I  1375.  Hedysaul'm.     Cal.  5-fid.     Cor.  carina  trans-  73. 

verse  obtusa./.'vm'-n;.  articulis  1-spermisconipressis.  74. 

1.  .^/Ao^-/.  Tart.  Persia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia.  Shr.  75. 

2.  Pu/deurifolium.     India.  76. 

3.  Gramineum.     Tranquebar.     Ann. 

4.  Glumaceum.     Arabia  Felix.     Peren.  77. 

5.  Jiugosuni.      Guinea.      Peren  79. 

6.  A'uiniinilarifolium.     East  Indies.     Peren.  80. 

7.  Monih/erum.  Per.    8.   Styraci/olium.  Asia.  Per.  81. 
9.   Rtniformc.     India.      Shrub.  82. 

10.  Velutinum.  Warm  parts  of  America.      Shrub.  83. 

11.  Gangedcum.  Ann.          14.    Vaginate.     Ann.  84. 

12.  Maculatum.  Ann.            15.    7'rii/uetrum.  85. 
15.   Latebrosum.   Shr.            16.   Strohiliferttm.   Shr,  86. 

17.  Vesftertilionis.     Cochinchina.     Ann.    Bien.  87. 

18.  Dijihyllum.     E.  Indies  and  the  Antilles.    Ann.  88. 

19.  Conjugatum.     Ceylon.     Ann.  89. 

20.  Pulchellum.     India.      Shrub.  90. 

21.  Sfiartium,     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

22.  Lineatum.     Ceylon.  91. 


Shr. 
Shr. 

Shr. 


Diffusuih.     Tranquebar.     Shrub. 

Incanum.    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub 

Dichotomum.    Tranqucbai'.     Shrub. 
Tcmcntosum.    Japan. 

Retrojlexum.    India.     Shrub, 

Striatum.    Japan.       29.   Sericeum.  Do. 
Umbellatum.    Ceylon,  Java,  Mauritius. 

Australe.  Isle  of  Tanna,  New  Caledonia. 

Srjuarrosum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Hiarticulatum.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

Lafl/iaceum.  Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

Heterocarfion.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

Adscendens.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Mauritianum.     Mauritius.     Peren. 

Gyrans.    Bengal  at  the  Ganges.    Bien. 

Trigonum.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Canadense.    Virginia  and   Canada.     Perc7t. 

Canescens.     Virginia.     Peren. 

Pe/iandum.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

Ca/dcatum.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

Marilandicum.    Carolina  and  Virginia.    Per. 

Obtusum.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

Su/iinum.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Tortuosum.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

Molle.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 

ATicrofthyllum.     Japan.     Shrub. 

ViridiJioru7n.     Virginia.     Peren. 

Racemosum.    Japan.     Shrub. 

Frutescens.    North  America.     Shrub. 

Hirtum.    North  America.     Shrub. 

Trichocarfium.    Siberia.     Shrub. 
Junceum.     Siberia    and   Tartary.     Ann.  Per. 

Reticulatum.  N.  Ainer.  Per.        57.    Villosum 

Violaceum.     V^irginia- 

Di-vergens.    North  America.     Peren. 

Ciliare.     North  America.     Peren. 
Paniculatum.     Virginia.     Peren. 

Caudatum.    Japan. 

Tuberosum.     F^ast  Indies.     Shrub,  • 

Cus/iidatum.    North  America.     Peren. 

Glutinosum.     North  America.     Peren, 

.\'udi/lorum.     Virginia,  Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

Ajrillare,    Jamaica.     Peren. 

Pilosum,    Japan. 

Sfiirale.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Scor/iiurus.    Hispaniola  and  Jamaica. 

Bi/lorum.    East  Indies. 

Prostratum.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

Re/tens.    Virginia.     Shrub. 

Virgatum.    Japan. 
Heierofihyllum.    Ceylon.    Peren, 
Trijiurum.    Malabar,  Ceylon,  China,  Jamaica, 
and  Guiana.     Perm, 

Cilialum.  Cape.  Per.       78.    Tetrajihyllum.  Do. 
Barbaium.     D.-y  parts  of  Jamaica. 
Lago/iodioidrs.     China. 
Uncinatum.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 
Volubile.    North  America. 
Pictum.    Guinea.     Shrub. 
Argenieum.     Siberia.     Peren. 
A'ilidum.     America.     Peren. 
Varium,     Armenia.    Peren. 
Fruticosum,     Siberia.     Shrub. 
Scnnoiden.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Atfiinum,     Siberia.     Peren. 
Obscurum.    Swi,zerland,  Savoy,  Carinthia,  and 
Austria.     Peren. 
Tauricum.     Tauria.    Peren. 
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92.  Incartiatum.    JapAii. 

93.  Carnosum.    Barbary.     Pcren. 

94.  Coronarhim.     Iialy. 

95.  ricxuosum.    Asia.  Jlun. 

96.  Pallidum.     Mts.  Atlas  near  Mascar.    J'creii. 

97.  Cafnlatum.     I5aibaiy  near  Cat'sa. 

98.  Hiiniile.    Spain  and  south  of  Trance.     Peren. 

99.  Muricatum.     Patagonia.     Percn. 

100.  Spiiiosissiiiiriin.     Spain,    ^nii. 

101.  i'irginicum.     Virginia. 

102.  Puiniluin.    Spain.     Shrub. 

103.  Veyiosum.     Mts.  of  Sibiba  in  Timis.     Ptrcn. 
lot.   Circinatum.    Cappaducia.     Pcren. 

105.  Tournrfortii.     Armenia.     Perot. 

106.  Pallasii.     Tauvia.     Perm. 

107.  Oriuitum.    (lalatia.     Pircn. 

108.  Orwhrycliia.    England,  France,  Gern^.any,  Bo- 
liemia,  anil  Siberia.     J'croi. 

109.  Mbum.     Mountains  of  the  IJamrat.     Pcren. 

1 10.  Saxatilc.    Provence,  Nice,  and  Siberia.     Per. 

111.  Petrmim.     Caucasus.     Peren. 

112.  Confertum.     Near  Sibiba  in  Tunis.     Peren. 

113.  Caput  gain.    Provence.     Peren. 

114.  Crista  gain.    South  of  Europe,    ^nn. 

115.  Crinitum.    East  Indies.     Hhrub. 

116.  Coniosum.    East  Indies.     S/mib. 

117.  Cornutum.     In  the  East.     S/irub. 
*118.    Terminale.    Cayenne.     [Nic/ianl.) 
*119.   Cylindricum.     India  and  Isle  of  France. 
*I20.  Sagittatum      East  Indies. 

*121.  Salicifolium.  Do.         *122.   Polycarjion.  Do. 

•123.   Diverxifoliuin.     Madagascar. 

*124.   Rlicranthos.     Madagascar. 

*12S.   Stoloniferum.     Antilles. 

•126.  Refitans.    St  Domingo. 

•127.  Laburnifcilium.    Java. 

•128.   Obcordattim.    Java. 

•129.   Gtabellum.     Lower  Carolina. 

*130.   Coriaceum.     North  America. 

•131     Rotandifnitum.     Carolina. 

*132.  Bracteosum.    Virgin,  and  Carol. 

•133.  Asficrum.  *1j4.  Lutescens.    China. 

•135.  Krtjiltrinefolium.     South  America. 

*136.  Barbatum.    Jamaica. 

*137.  Lhiearc.    Cochinchina.    (Lousiero.) 

*138.   Punctatum.  *\i\.  Brasilianum. 

*139.   Bieolorum.  •142.   Pendulum. 

*140.  Falcatum.  *143.  Piin/iinellifoliujn.  'Peru. 

*144.  Montanum.     Europe. 

*145.   Su/iinum.     Dauphiny. 

Sp.  7,  11  — 16,  139 — 142,  from  Brasil.     See  Poiret, 
Encyc.  Bot.  vol.  vi.  p.  400,  Sec. 
1371.   Smithia.      Cal.   2-fid.   2-lab.     Stam.   divisa    in 

2  phalanges  aequales.     Lrjmenii  articulis   distinctis 

1-spermis  stylo  latcrali  connexis. 
1.  Sensitiva.    East  Indies,     .'inn. 
1367.  CoRONiLLA.     Cal.   2-labiatus:  §:  dentibus  su- 

perioribus  connatis.      Vexill.  vix  alis  longius.     Lo- 

jnentum  teres  articulatum  rectum. 

1.  Grandijlora.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Crjccinea.  East  Indies,  Society  Isls.  and  Botany 
Island.     Shrub. 

3.  Occidentalis.    West  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Sesban.    Hedges  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

5.  .4culeata.    Ceylon  and   Malabar.     Ann. 

6.  Cannabina.     Malabar.     Ann. 

7.  Picta.  N.  Spain.         8.    firgata.  Do.     Bien. 
0.  ILmerim.    Geneva,  MontpelUer,  Vienna.    Shr. 


'Michaux, 
•  Fl.  Amer. 
kii.  p.  73. 


>  Decandolle, 
5       Sy  no/is. 


10:  Juncen.     Marseilles  and  MontpcUier.      Shrub. 

11.  Vaknlma.    Siiaiii  and  Italy.     Shrub. 

12.  Glauca.     Shrub. 

13.  Si/uamata.     Spain.     Shrub. 

14.  Coronala.    South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

15.  Minima.    South  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Spain.     Percn. 

16.  Penta/ihylla.    Hills  of  Algiers.     Shrub. 

17.  Argentca.     Candia.     Shrub. 

18.  Ca/i/iadocica.    Cappadocia. 

19.  Vaginalis.    Italy.     Percn. 

20.  Securidaca.     Spain.     Ann. 

21.  y'aria.    Bohem.  Denm.  France,  Germ.    Ami. 

22.  (llobosa.    Candia.     Peren. 
23     Crelica.    Candia.     yinn. 

24.  Pai-uijlora.     Candia.     Peren. 

25.  Scandens.    Warm  parts  of  America. 
•25.   Cochinchinensis.     Cochinchina.   [Loureiro.) 

\  1368.    Ornithoi-us.      Lament,    articulatum,    tcre.^ 
arcuatum. 

1.  Pcr/iusillus.    England,  France,  Germany,  FIol- 
land  and  Spain.    Ann. 

2.  Com/iressus.     Italy  and  Sicily.     Ann. 

3.  Dtirus.    Hills  of  Valentia.    Percn. 

4.  Scorfiioides.    France,  Spain,  and   Italy.    Ann. 

5.  'J'ctrafihyllus     Jamaica. 

*6?  Ruber.    Cochinchina.     {Loureiro.) 
*7.  Kbracteatus.    France,  Spain,  Port.   {Brotero.) 
•8.  Rc/iandus.  Barbary,  Spain,  Portug.  [Brotero.) 
*9?   Sativus.    Portugal.     (Brotero.) 
1370.    ScoupiUKUs.      Loment.    isthniis    interceptum 
rcvolutum,  teres. 

1.  Vcrmicutala.     ..inn.  4.   Sulcata.     Anti. 

2.  Pur/iurea.  Algiers.     Ann.     5.   Subvillosa.  Ann. 

3.  Muricata.     Ann. 

Sp.  1,  3 — 5,  from  south  of  Europe. 
\  1369.  IIiprocREPis.    Loment.    compressum,  altera 
sutura  pluries  emarginatum,  curvum. 

1.  Unisilif/uosa.    Italy  and  Switzerland.     Ann. 

2.  Alultisiliguosa.     South    of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.     Anti. 

3.  Balearica.    Minorca.     Shrub. 

4.  Comosa.     Engl.   France,   Germ.    Italy.      Per. 
•5.  Barbata.    Cochinchina.     [Loureiro.) 

Sect.  VI.     Legutnen,  -with  one  Cell,  and  many  Seed.^. 

1386.  Trigonella.   TexiV/.  et  q/ie  subaequales,  paten- 
tis,  forma  corolljE  3-pet. 

1.  Ruthcnica.     Siberia.    Peren. 

2.  Platycarfios.     Siberia.     Bien. 

3.  Striata.     Abyssinia  ?     Aim. 

4.  Polycerala.    Sjjain,  Italy,  Montpell.    Ann, 

5.  Hamosa.     Egypt.  6.  Hirsuta.     Ann. 
7.    Vilhsa.                               8.  Armata. 

9.  S/iinosa.    Candia.     Ann. 

10.  Corniculata.    Soutli  of  Europe.     Ann. 

1 1 .  Monsfieliaca.  S.  of  France,  Hungary.     Ann. 

12.  Glabra.    Cape.  13.   Tonientosa.     Cape. 

14.  Laciniata.     Egypt. 

15.  Pinnatijida.     Spain.     Ann. 

16.  Fenum  gracum.    Montpellier.    Ann. 

17.  Indica.     East  Indies.     Ann. 
•18.  Hybrida.    France.     [Fl.  Fran^.) 
•19.   Canccllata.     [Persoon.) 

Sp.  6 — 8  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1550.  Glycine.      Cal.    2-lab.     Corolla    carina   apice 
vexillum  reflectens. 

1.  Subterranea,    Brasil  and  Surinam.    Ann. 
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2.  mandenliiia.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
o    Sarmentosa.     Carolina,     jltm. 

4.  Moncica.     Nonli  America.     Jiin. 

5.  ^ngutosa.     Pennsylvania. 

6.  Triloba.     India.  Aym.     7.    Villrjsa.     Japan. 

8.  Javanka.     E.  Indies- 

9.  Jtngustifrjlia.CApe.  a/i.    12.   G land ulosa.  Cape. 

10.  Hetcrojihijlla.  Cape.  Sh.  13.   Totta.  Cape.   Hhr. 

11.  Argenlea.   Cape.  14.  Erecta.   Cape. 

15.  Comosa.     Virginia. 

16.  Umbellata.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

17.  Scricca.     Guinea.     H/irub. 

18.  Tcnuijlora.     Pondichci  ly  in  the  E.  Ind.     Shr. 

19.  Parviflora.     E.  Ind.      20.   Dcbilis.     Do.    Biert. 

21.  Hedysaroides.     Guinea,     iihrub. 

22.  Pliaseoloides.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shr. 

23.  Lucida.     Society  Isles. 

24.  Labialis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

25.  Tomentosa.     North   America.     Pere?t. 

26.  Reticulata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

27.  Mollis.     Guinea. 

28.  Picta.     Guiana  and  Trinidad.     Shrub. 

29.  Cajia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

SO.  Suaveolens.    Among  rocks  near  Madras.   Shr. 

31.  Striata.     Tropical  America. 

32.  Caribcca.     Caribbees.      Shrub. 

33.  Bituminosa.     Cape.  Per.     34.     Secunda.  Do. 

35.  Rosea.     Society  Isles. 

36.  Rubicunda.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

37.  Coccinea.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

38.  RhombifoUa.      East  Indies. 

39.  Punctata.     Island  ol'  St  Dominica. 

40.  A^ummularia.     East  Indies. 

41.  Floribunda.     Japan.     Shrub. 

42.  Afiios.     Virginia.     Peren. 

43.  Frutescens.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

44.  Binaculata.     New  Holland.     Shruff. 
*45.  I.ig-nusa.     St  Domingo.     {^Tur/iin.) 

1352.  Clitokia.       C&r.    supinata  :    vexillo   maximo 
patente  alas  obumbrante. 

1.  Ternatea.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Multiflora.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

3.  Brasiliana.     Brasil. 

4.  Virginiana      Virgiuia  and  Jamaica.     Peren. 

5.  Mariana.     North  America. 

6.  Gatuctia.     Jamaica. 

*7.  Heterojihylla.     East  Indies. 
*8.   Plumieri.     St  Domingo. 
*9.   Rubiginosa.     Do.  *10.  Fulcata.     Do. 

*11.   Cafiitttta.     Antilles.      [Richard.) 
1364.  RoBiNi.\.     Cn/.  4-fld.  lacinia  superiore  2-part. 
Legum.  gibbum  elongatum. 

1.  Pscudacacia.     North  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Viscosa.      Carolina  at  the  R.  Savannah.     Shr. 

3.  Violacea.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 

4.  Striata.     Hills  ol'  the  Caraccas.     Shrub. 

5.  His/iida.     Flor.  Carol.  Virgin.  Pennsyl.     Shr. 

6.  Sefiium.     Carthagena  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

7.  Sipmmata.     Island  of  St  Thomas.      Shrub. 

8.  Uliginosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

9.  Scandens.     Woods  ot  Guiana.     Shrub. 

10.  Tomentosa.  Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Gui.   Shr. 

11.  Florida.     Isle  of  St  John  in  America.     Shrub. 

12.  Caragana.     Siberia.      Shrub. 

13.  Altagana.     Sandy  parts  of  Dauria.     Shrub. 
\4.  Jubala.     At  the  Lake  Baikal.     Shrub. 

15.   Tragacanthoides.     Siberia  beyond  the  Baikal. 

Shrub. 
15.     S/imosa,    Mountains  of  Siberia.     Shrub. 


\7.  Halodemlron.     Siberia  at  the  river  Irtis.    Shr. 

18.  Chamlagu.     China.     Shrub. 

X-i.  Frutescens.     Siberia  and  Tartary.     Shrub. 

20.  Pygmaa.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

*21.  Pendula.     Peru.     Shrub.     (Ortega,  Dec.) 


*22.  Latifolia.     S.  America.   Sh 


Shr.\ 


Poir.   Encyi- 
Bot.  vi.  224. 


[Loureiro.) 


*23.   Scricea.     America.     Shri. 

•24.  Rubiginosa.     Trinidad. 

*25.   Glycijihylla.      Martinique. 

*26.  Amaru.     Cochincliina. 

*27.  Martinicensis.     Martinique.     Poir.'     /(/. 

*28.   Flava.     North  of  China.      {Loureiro.) 

»29.     Polyantha.     Hispaniola.      {Smartz.) 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1 1—20,  and  27—29,  under  the 

subgenus  Caragana.      Cal.  sub  campan.     Stig. 

glabrum,  truncatum.  Legum.  cylindricuni.    (/,«- 

marc^~.) 
1376.  Indigofera.       Cal.    patens.       Corollts    carina 
utrinque   calcari   subulato    patulo !     Leg.    lineare. 

1.  Filifolia.     Cape  of  Good  Hopp. 

2.  Linifolia.     East  Indies.      A7in. 

3.  Sim/ilicifolia.     Sierra  Leone.     Ann. 

4.  Sericta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  Oblongifolia.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

6.  De/tressa.      Shr.  7.   Ovata.      Shrub. 

S.  Lchinata-     Meadows  of  Tranquebar.     Ann. 
9.    lyifoliata.     India. 

10.  Psoraluides.    Slirub.      12.   Amana.     Shrub. 

11.  Candicans.      Shrub.      13.  Incana.     Shrub. 

14.  Cmerca.     East  Indies. 

15.  Sfdnosa.     East  Indies  and  Arabia  Felix.     Shr. 

16.  Procumbens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Prostrata.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

18.  Sarmentosa.   Cape.    19.   Denudata.  Cape.  Shr. 

20.  Erecta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21.  Mexicana.    New  Granada.     5/;r;/A. 

22.  Glandulosa.     Ann.     26.  Filiformia. 

23.  rnVa.  27.  Digitata.     Shrub. 

24.  Arcuata.  28.   Enneaphylla.     Ann. 

25.  Coriacea.      Shrub.        29.   Penta/ihylla. 
30.   Semitrijuga.    Arabia.     Shinib. 


57.   Lateritia. 

38.  Birsuta.      Shrub. 

39.  Sfiicata.     Arab. 

40.  August ifolia.      Shr. 
41     Ca/iillaris.     Per. 


31.  Fragrans 

32.  Glabra.      Shrub. 

33.  Cytisoides.      Shrub 

34.  Frutesce7is.     Shr. 

35.  Slricla.      Shrub. 
36    Llendecafihylla.     Guinea.     .<*««. 

42.  Bendroidts.     Guinea,     ./^ran. 

43.  Australis.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

Ai.  Punctata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

45.  Fiscosa.     East  Indies.     .<//;?!. 

46.  Inguinans.     Island  of  St  Dominica.     .^«w. 

47.  .^?;//.      6/ira4.  48.    Tinctoria.     Shrub. 

49.  Disficrma.     East  and  West  Indies. 

50.  Argentea.     Egypt,  Arabia,  and  E.Indies 

51.  Pulchra.     Shrub        "   '     " 


*52     Tctrasfierma. 

•53.  Puniculata. 

*54.  .h''igricans. 

»55.  Microfihylla.   Cape. 

*56.  Lotoides.     Cape. 


*57.  Dijihylla.      Senegal. 
•58.   Senegalensis.     Do. 
•59.   Hedysaroides.  India. 
•60.  Miniata.     Cuba. 
•61.  Rotundifulia.   China 
62.  Macrostachya.      Do- 


*63.   Bufaima.     Cochincliina.     [Loureiro.) 
*61.   Com/ires-ta.     Madagascar.     (Lam.   Encyc.) 
•65.   Caroliniana.       Carolina    and   Florida.       .^/;;?, 

(.U,f//.) 
Sp.  10—12,  25—27,  33—35,  40,  41,  from  the  Cape. 
Sp.  22 — 24,  28,  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  Sp. 
51 — 54,  from  Guinea. 
1358,  CiCER,     Cal.  5-part.  longitudine  coroUse :  la- 
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riniis  4   superioriluis  vexillo  incumbentibus.     Lc- 
gum.  tui'sjidum,  2-spcrni. 

1.  Arieli/ium.     Sp,«in,  Italy,  and  the  East-     Jinn. 

2.  Lens.     Germany,  Carniola,  Switzerland,  and 
France,     .int;. 

Sp.  2  is  i^ivcn  under  Ervum  by  Persoon. 
1357.  Ervum.     Cal.   5-part.     Stig.    capilatuni   uiidi- 
que  pilosuni. 

1.  J'e/rasfiermum.     Europe.     Jnn. 

2.  Viciodes.     Hedges  of  Algiers. 

2.  Hirsutum.  Fields  of"  Europe,  the  East.  Ann. 
•4.  Tenuissimum.  At  the  Caspian.  An.  {Bieben.) 
•5?   Cochinchinenite.     Cochiiichiiia.      {^Loureiro.) 

1359.  LiPAHlA.  Cal.  5-fid.:  lacinia  infima  elongata. 
Cor.  alx  inferius  bilobre.  Staminis  majoris  deutes 
tres  breviores.     JLcgum.  ovaium. 

1.  Sfihcerica.  8.    Umbellifcra. 

2.  Cafiitala.  9.    Villosa. 

3.  Tomentosa.  10.   Teres. 

4.  Vcstita.  II.   Ilirsuta. 

5.  Graminifolia.  12.   Tecta. 

6.  Mijrtifolia.  13.   Stricea. 

7.  laevigata. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
1330.  AcHYHONiA.         Cut.    5-dcnt.    dente     inferiore 
elongata  bifido.  Legum.  roniprcssum  polyspcrmum. 
1.    Villosa.     New  Hollanil.      Shrub. 

1360.  Cytisvs.  Cal.  2-labiatus  :  |.  Legumen  basi 
attenuatum. 

1.  Laburnum.     Switrerland  and  Savoy.      Shrub. 

2.  Mgricans.     Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,   and 
Germany.     Shrub. 

3.  Foliolosus.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 

4.  Divaricatug.     Spain,  South  of  France.      Shr. 

5.  Poniicus.     Turkey.      Shrub. 

%  6.   Sessitifolius.     Italy  and  Provence.     Shrub. 

7.    Jf'olgaricus.     Hills  near  the  Wolga.     Shrub. 
8    Hispidus.     Guinea.     Shrub. 
9.    Sericeus.     Tranquebar.      Shrub. 
10     Cajan.     Ceylon,  Java,  America.      Shrub. 

11.  Hirsutus.     Spain  and  Italy.      Shrub. 

12.  Cafiiratus.     Austria,    Italy,    Sicily,    and    Pro- 
yence.      Shrub. 

13.  Austriacus.     Silieria,  Austria,  Italy.      Shr. 

14.  Leucanlhus.     Woods  of  the   Bannat.      Shrub. 

15.  Furfiureus      Carniola,  Croatia.     Shrub. 

16.  Su/iinus.     Austria,  Hungary,  Siberia.     Shrub. 

17.  Biflorus.     Hungary. 

!R.    Triflnrus.     Bari)ary  and  Spain.     Shrub. 

19.  I'rolifrrus.     Woods  of  Teneriflfe.      Shrub. 

20.  Pauciflorus.     North  of  Persia.     Shrub. 

21.  Lotoides.     Galatia.     Peren. 

22.  Pygm(£us.     Gal., tin.      Shrub. 

23.  .^rgenteus      S.  of  France  and  Carniola.     Shr. 

24.  Grxcus.     Islands  of  the   An  bipelago.   Shr. 
1363.   DiPHYSA.      Cal.    5-fid.    inacqualis.     L.egum.    1- 

loc.  pnlyspermum  conipressum  utrinque  vesica  lon- 
gitudinali  m?xinia  cinttum. 

1.   Cartliagcvensis.     Cirthagena       Shrub. 
1377.  Galega.     Cal.    dcntil^us  subulatis,  subjcquali- 
bus.     Legum.  striis  obliquij,  seminibus  interjectis. 
1.   Filifolia.  2.  Puaitla. 

3.  Falcafa. 

4.  Filiformia.     America.     Shrub 

5.  Sericea.  6.    Totta. 

7.  Longifolia.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

8.  Officinalis.     Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Africa. 
Shrub. 


16. 
17. 
19. 
21. 

22. 
23. 


27. 
28. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
34. 


9.   Orientalit.     East.     Pcrcn. 

10.  Striata.     Ckpc  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

11.  Davurica.     Beside  rivers  in  Dauria.     Peren. 

12.  Cinerea.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

13.  Tomencosa.     Arabia  Felix.     Ann. 

14.  Lilloralis.     Carthagena.     Pcren. 

15.  'Foxicaria.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 
Virginiana.     Virginia  and  Canada. 
Grandijlora.     Shrub.    18.   ijtricia.     Shrub. 
Fallens.     Shrub.  20.    Villosa.     East  Ind. 
Colutca.     East  Indies       Shrub. 
Maxima.     Ceylon.     Shrub 
Piscaioria.     East    Indies,  and   the  Islands   of 
the   Pacific.      Shrub. 

24.  Purfturea.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

25.  Caribaa.     Caribbees.     Shrub. 

26.  Ochroleuca.      Shrub. 
Ctrru/ea.     South  America.     Shrub. 
Fmcloria.  Ceylon.      29.  Linearis.     Guinea. 
Domingensis-     St  Domingo.     Ann. 
Mimosoides.    Shr.        32.  Vutia.     Shrub. 
Co/iensis.      Shrub. 

_.   S/iiriosa.     Coromandel.     Shrub. 
35.  Pinnata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
."6.  Pumila.     Guinea  and  Madagascar. 
37.   Senticosa.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 
•38.  Persica.     Persia.  )  Persoon, 

*39.  Pubescens.     St  Domingo.  3  Synofis. 

Persoon    gives   only   Sp.   8,   9,   25,   38,   39,   under 
this  genus.     The  rest  he  includcb  under  tlie  new 
pel. us  Tephhosia.   Sp.  1 — 3,  5,  6,  17 — 19,  from 
the  Cape. 
\  1384.  LoTVS.     I^egum.  cyiindricuin,  strictum.     Fil. 
cunciformia.     Alx   sui:>uui    longitutlin.diter  conni- 
ventes.     Cal.  tubiilosu3. 

1.  Mariiimiis.    Coasts  of  Europe.    Perm. 

2.  Siliijuosus.    Meadows  in  tbc  S.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

3.  Tdragnnololui.     HiliS  o.  Sicily.     Ann. 
Conjugatus.     .Monnjcllii-r.     Anyi. 
Biflorur.    Meadows  of  Algiers.    Peren. 
Tctrafihyllus.     Majorca.     Perm. 

7.  F.dulis.    r.aly,  Spain,  S'cily,  Candia.    Ann. 

8.  Peregrinus.    S.  of  Europe  and  Barbary.     Ann. 

9.  Glaucus.     Macieira.     BicTi. 

10.  A/!gu.<>!!ssimua.    South  of  France.     Ann. 

11.  Gracilis.     Meadows  of  Hungary.     An?i. 

12.  Diffusus.    S    coasts  of  England.    Ann. 

13.  Coimbrensis.     Portugal.    Ami. 

14.  Arabicus.    Arabia.    Peren. 

15.  Dioscoridis.     Nice  and  Candia.     Ann. 

16.  Orni:hofiodioidcs.  Wet  pts.  of  Sicily,  Spain.  ./*«. 

17.  Jacob £us.    Island  of  St  JacoljS.    Peren. 

18.  Pirsicus.    Persia  and  East  Iiulies.     Shrub. 

19.  Creiicus.    Syria,  Candia,  and  Spain.     Shrub. 

20.  Arboreus.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

21.  Hirsutus.  France,  If.ily,  and  the  East.  Peren. 
C'rjicus.  Greece,  Arabia,  and  the  East.  P/ren. 
Rectus.    France,  Sicily,  and  Calabria.     Peren. 

.     Palustris.     Candia.  , 

25.  Parvijiorus.    Mt.  Atlas  near  Mayane.  Ann. 

26.  Pedunculatus.     Spain. 

27.  Prostratus.    Algiers.    Peren. 

28.  Corniculatus.  Engl,  and  o.her  pts.of  Eur.  Per. 
29     Cyrisoides.    S.  roasts  of  Europe.    Peren. 
30.   Medicaginoides.    Siberia  ?     Ann. 

•31.  Anfhylloides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

(Vent.  Malm.) 
•32.  Micrucarfios.    Beira  in  Portugal.    {Brotero.) 


4. 
5. 
6. 


22. 

2: 

24. 
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•53. 
•34. 
•35. 
•56. 
•37. 
\  1387 
turn, 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Gebelia.    Near  Aleppo.     (Vent.  //.  Cels.) 
Lanuginoaus.     In  tlic  East.     (Vent  Malm.) 
Subbijii/rus.    Spain,  Balearic  Isles.    {^Lagasca.') 
Huaveolens.    S.  of  France.  }  Pcrsoon, 

His/iidus.  S.  of  France,  Corsica.  5  Syn.  ii.  354. 
.  Medicago.     Legum.   compressum,  cochlea- 

Carina  corollas  a  vexillo  deflcctens. 
Arborea.    At  road  sides  Naples.     S/irub. 
Kadiata.     Italy.     Ann. 
Circinnata.    Spain   and  Italy.     Ann. 
Saliva      Enghind,  Spain,  and   France.     I'er. 
Prostrata.    Hungary  and  Italy.     Ptren. 
Falcata.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Peren. 
Glutinosa.    Tauria.     Peren. 
Lujtulina.    England   and   other  parts   of  Eu- 
rope, and  North  America.    Bien. 
Obscura.     South  of  Europe  ?    Ann. 
Orbicularis.  Fran.  Ital.  Carniola,  Barbary.    An. 
£legans.    Sicily.    Ann. 

Scutcllata.  Engl.  S.  of  France,  Barbaiy.     Ann. 
Helix.    South  of  Europe.     Ann. 
Tornata.  S.  of  France,  Spain,  Barbary.     Ann. 
Turbinata.  S.  of  France  and  Italy.    An7i. 
Tuberculata.  S.  of  Europe.     An7i. 
Aculeata.     Ann.  18.  JSIurex.     Ann. 

Incerlexta.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Barbary.  An. 
Ciliaris.     South  of  France.    Ann. 
Carstienais.    Mountains  of  Carinthia.    Per. 
Maculata.,  or  fiolymorfiha.    England,    France, 
Italy,  and  Barbary.    Ann. 


Tentacuiaia.    South  of  Europe.    Ann. 

Coronaia.     South  of  France.    Ann. 

Ajnculaia.     South  of  Europe.    Ann. 

Denticulata      South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

Muricata.    England,  Fiance,  Italy.    Attn. 

Gerardi.     Spain,  France,  Hungary.     Ann. 

Recla.     Barbaiy.    Ann. 

Marina.    Spain,    S.  ol  France,  Italy,  Greece, 

Barbary,  and  the  East.     Peren. 

Terebellum.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

Tribuloidee.    South  of  Europe.    Ann. 

Uncinaia.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

Rigidula.    Fiance,  Italy,  Barbary.     Ann, 

Minima.     England,    Germany,   Hungary,   and 

France.     Arm. 

.Xigra.     South  of  France.     Ann. 

Laciniata.     Spain,    France,   Italy,    Syria,   and 

Barbary.    Ann. 
•38.   Gloinerata.     Mts.  of  Italy.  >  PI.  Franc,  iv. 
•39.   Suffrutico.'ia      Pyrenees.      ^  ^^O- 
•40.  Ec/iinua.   S.  of  France.   (Decand.  Synofis.) 
*41?  MoUiasima.      Spain,     France.     Ann.      (Roth. 

Cat.) 
1362.  Geoffroya.   Cal.  5-Jid.  Dru{:a  ovata.    .Xucleus 
compressus. 

1.  Sfiinosa.     Brazil.     Shrub. 

2.  Surinamenais.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

3.  Inermia.    Jamaica  and  Martinique. 
•4.  Pubescens.    Cayenne.     {Richard.) 
*3.  Violacea.     Guiana.     {Aublei.) 


23. 
34. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 


Shrub. 


NEW  GEJvERA. 


Pentandria. 

I.  Petalostemon.  Pet.  4,  staminibus  interjecta ; 
uiraque  in  tubum  fissum  connata.  Vexill.  o,  ejus 
loco  quintum  peialum.  Legum.  calyce  textum,  1- 
spermum. 

1.  Carneum.     Georgia  and  Florida.     {Mich.) 
This  genus  also  contains  Sp.   2 — 5  of  Dale  a,  p. 
279. 


2-loc.     Sem. 
cemosi.) 


solitaria  capillata.    (Flor. 


1.  Virgata.    Van  Leewen's  land.' 

2.  Conferta.     Ditto. 

3.  Retuaa.  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

4.  Catymega.     Ditto. 

5.  Volubilia.     Ditto. 

Decandria. 


'r.  spicato-ra 

See 

Labil- 

lard. 

Pl. 

■jXcjv. 

.  HoU. 

ii.  p. 

21. 

t.    159. 


Hexandria. 

il.  CoRYDAi.is.  Cal.  2phyll.  Cor.  ringens.  Fil. 
2,  membranucea,  singula  anth.  3.  C«/ig.  siliquosa, 
polysp.  rma. 

1.  Caudala.      Pekin.      (Lam.   Encyct.   iii.    569.) 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  1 — 3,  5 — 21  and  50,  of 

FUMARIA,  p.  272. 

OCTANDRIA. 

HI.  MoNiNA.  Cat.  3-phyll.  deciduus.  Cor.  subpapi- 
lionacea.  Anih.  apice  dehisctntes,  fere  ringcntes. 
Styl  incurvus.  Dru/ia  1-spernia.  .Vux  1-loc.  {Fl. 
Per.  Si/st.  p.  171.) 

\.  Polyatachya.     Hills  of  PiUao.     Shrub. 

2.  Salicif^lia.     Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Conferta.     Groves  of  the  Andes.     Shruh. 

4.  Linearifolia.     Hills  of  Chili. 

5.  Ji/acroatachya.     Hills  of  Peru. 

6.  Plirocur,'ia.     Fi' Ids  of  Peru. 

IV.  CoMASPERMUM  Cal.  5-part. :  laciniis  2-majori- 
bus.  Cor.  irregularis,  labio  sn/s.  bifido  fisso,  inj". 
coQcavo.     Siig.  subbitldura.     Caps,  subspathulata, 


V.  MACH.SRIUM.  Cal.  campan.  5-dent.  2-bract.  Cor. 
carina  bifida.  Legum.  oblongum,  cullriforme  com- 
pressum, evalve.     Sem.  1  reniforme. 

1.  Ferrugineum      {.Vissotia  J'errug.  of  Willd.) 

2.  Punctatum.     Madagascar.  ?  Poirct,  Enc.  iy. 

3.  Reticulatum.  5       P-  4^2. 

VI.  Pong  AMI  A.  Cal.  coloratus,  cyathiformis,  oblique 
truncatus,  5-dent.  Pet.  unguiculata.  Vexit.  patens, 
alse  et  carina  conniventia.  Leg.  subsiipitaiuni,  com- 
presso-planum,  rosiralum,  evalve,  1-2-sperniUin. 
Anth.  ciliatae,  apice  gland ulosas. 

1.  Glabra.     {Dalbergia  arborea  of  Willd  ) 

2.  Grandiftora.     India.  ?,r     .     %,  , 

„     .     ■     "^      I  >  Vent.  Mal:n.  n.  28. 

J.   Seticea.     Java.  ^  ' 

VII    EcASTAPHVLLUM.     Cal.  campan.  subbilabiatus : 

lacin.  sup.   iniarginata,  inf.   3-ficla.     Fil.    xqualiter 

diadelpha.  Leg.  suborbiculare,  evalve,  l-spcrnuim. 

{Frutices  scandentes.     F'lor.  axillares,  fasciculati] 

Richard 

1     Brownei.   {Plerijcar/iu.a  ecastofthyllum  of  Wil.) 

2.  Plummieri.     South  America. 

3.  Richardi.     Guiana.      (//t-rA.  of  Rich.) 

VIII.  Deguej-IA  Cal.  brevis,  urccoiatus,  2-lab. 
Ala  el  carina   2-pet.  subsequales.      Vej.il.  majus. 
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cincta. 

■im.    Ancles.  )See  I''lor. 

cum.     Groves  of  Peru.       fP'niv.Syet. 
Groves  of  Peru.  I  I'rifct.  p. 

ar/ium.    Groves  of   Peru.}  170. 


Leff.  (parvum)  globosum  C-valv,  1-spermum.  Scm. 
sphaericum,  farina  obsolutum.    {Juds.) 

1.  Scandcns.    At  the  R.  Sincniara  and  Galibia. 

IX.  Deuiiis.  C«/.  5-crenalus.  Cor.  vcxilluin  ovaium, 
aljE  obloiigac,  carina  lunata.  Slain,  omiua  connala. 
Lrg.  oblongum,  compressuni,  1-spcrniuni.  Hi-m. 
oblongum,  planum.     [Loiircii-o.) 

1.  Fmnaia.    Cochincbina. 

2.  Trifoliata.    Near  Canton. 

X.  Grona.  Cal.  4-fid.  lacin.  sup.  cmarginata.  Ccr. 
carina  niflexo-concava,  alis  un  in(|ue  coalita,  subtus 
in  cavtrnam  hians.  Leg.  comprcssum,  lineare. 
{^Lourciro.) 

1.  Kr/iens.  Hills  of  Cochincbina. 
XI-  Stizolobium.  Cal.  campan.  2-lab.  :  labio  su- 
periorc  inlegro  erecto  ;  inferiore  trifido  :  lac.  me- 
dia pioductiore.  Vexil.  assurgens.  Ma  dolabrae- 
formes,  basi  lunatae,  longitudine  carinse.  ^ni/i.  bi- 
formes,  h^rsul^e.  Z-c^.  torosum,  1-loc.  dissepimcn- 
tis  inierceptum.  Son.  orbicularia,  hilo  crislala  ul- 
tra medium  cincta. 

1.  Injicxum.    Andes. 

2.  EUifitici 

3.  Mite. 

4.  Plalycm 
5?  A'igricans.     Cochincbina.     (^Loiir.) 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  14,   16,  17  of   Uoli- 
CHOS,  p.  277. 

XII.  Maucanthus.  Ciil.  4-fid.  tubulosus,  coloratus. 
Cor.  subclausa.  Carina  et  .4lts  longissimse.  J^cg. 
crassum,  subteres      &»(.  subovata.     {Lour) 

1.   Cochinchiuensis.    Cochincbina.     Percn. 

XIII.  Rhynchosia.  Cal.  2-lab.  labio  sup.  emarginato, 
inf.  3-fido  :  lacinia  media  longiore.  Cor.  vexilium 
ovatum,  adscendens,  alje  unguibus  filiforniibus  ap- 
pendiculatis,  carina  rhomboidearostrata.  Pil.  vagina 
longa,  adscendens.  Leg.  ovatum,  membranaceum 
2-spermum     (Lour.) 

I.   Volubilis.    Near  Canton.     Mm. 

XIV.  Kennedia.  Cal.  2-lab.:  labium  sup.  emargi- 
natuni,  inf.  3-fid.  aequale.  Cor  vexilium  rcflexuni, 
recurvum  (basi  maculis  notatum)  ;  ^/(S  carinse  ad- 
pressae.  Carina  rcmota.  Scig.  obtusum.  Leg.  ob- 
iongum.  Seni.  hilo  caruncula  umbiliculi  margina- 
to.     {Prut,  volubiles.     Plor.  bractcati.) 

1.  Monofi/n/lla    N.  Holland.    (Vent.   Malm.  104.) 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  36,  37  of  Glycine,  p. 
283. 

XV.  DiLLwvNiA,  or  RoTHiA  of  Persoon.  Cal.  5-fid. 
laciniis  duabus  superioribus  falcatis,  coadunalis,for- 
nicatis.  Vexil.  deflexum,  deprimentib.  Leg.  li- 
neari-ensiforme,  polyspermum- 

1.   Trifoliata.     (Roth.  C««.  iii.  7 1.) 

XVI.  Galactia.  4-dent.  2-bract.  Pet.  omnia  ob- 
longa,  vexillo  latiore  incunibentc.  Slig.  obtusum. 
Leg.  teres.     Sem.  subrotunda. 

1.  ATollis.     Carolina.  }  Mich.  ii.  p. 

2.  Glabella.     Georgia,  Carolina.      3  ^^• 

3.  Sericea.     Bourbon.      (Jussieii.) 

4.  Pendula     {Clitoria  galactia  oi  W'Md.) 

5.  Pinnata.     Antilles. 

XVII.  OcHRUs.  Cal.  laciniae  2  superiores  conni- 
ventes.  Fex  ad  latcra  denies  2  exserens.  Sli/l. 
applanalus,  supra  villosus.  Leg.  suturis  seminife- 
ris  membranaceo-alatis. 

1.   Pallida.      [Pisum  ochrus  of  Wilid.) 

XVIII.  LiquiBiTiA.     Cat.  tubulosus  sequalis,  S-part. 


Cor.  vexillo  ercclo,    latcribus   rclkxo,  alis  paicnti- 
bus,  carina  bifida.     Leg.  oblongum,  glabrum,  3-4- 
sperniuni.     {Pol.  exslipulata.     Plor.  racemosi.) 
1.    Officinalis.       [^Glycirrlnza  glabra  of  Willd.) 

XIX.  TuitriNiA.  Cal.  campan.  xquale  5-dent.  deii- 
tibus,  brevibus,  obtusis.  Vexil.  emarginatum,  re- 
llexum.  Stam.  omnia  conncxa.  Leg.  laeve,  arii- 
culaium,  compiessum,  marginatum. 

1.  Punctata.     St.  Domingo. 
»2.  Laurifolia.     Warm  parts  of  Peruvian  Andes. 
Shrub.      (Humboldt.) 
Sp.   2.   is   given   by    Humboldt  under  Syngenesia 
Polygamia,  Segregala. 

XX.  Sesbania.  Plor.  racemosi.  Cat.  dentibus  x- 
([ualibus.  Leg.  elongalum,  subcylindricum  laevius- 
culum,  2-valve. 

1.  Platycar/ia.     Carolina.     [Mich.  ii.  p.  75.) 
This  genus  also  contains  Sp.   1 — 18  of  Coronilla, 
p.  282. 

XXI.  Lespedeza.  Cal.  5-part.  laciniis  subaequali- 
bus.  Cor.  carina  transverse  obtus:;.  Leg.  lenticu- 
larc,inerme,  1-spernium.     (Pol.  ternata.) 

1.   Ca/iitata.     Vu-ginia  and  Carolina.      (Mich.) 
This    genus    contains   also    Sp.    13,  22,  52 — 59  of 

IIedysauum,  p.  281. 
XXII    ZoRNiA.     Cal.  campan.    2-lab.       Cor.    infera. 
Vexil.  cordatum,    revolutum.       Anih.  alternse  ob- 
longae,  alternaE   globosae.     Leg.  articuiatum,  hispi- 
dum. 

1.  Tetrajiliytla.     Carolina.     (Not   Hedysarum  te- 
traphyltum.) 

2.  Ptegans.     Near  Canton.     Lourciro.) 

This   genus  contains  also  Sp.  16,  18,  78,  of  Hedy- 
sarum, p.  281. 
XXIII-  Tephrosia.        Cal.    dentibus  subulatis,  sub- 
aequalibus.       Stam.  monadelpha.       Leg.  compres- 
sum,  subcoriaceum. 

1.  JVervosa.     (Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 

2.  Hiapidula.     N.  America.     (Mich.  ii.  68.) 
This  genus  contains   also  all  the  species  which  we 

have  given  under  Galega,  except  Sp.  8,  9. 

XXIV.  OxvTRopis.  C«mpa  in  mucronem  superne  de- 
sinens.  Leg.  2-loc.  aut.  sub-2-loc.  sutura  superiore 
introflcxa. 

1.  Glabra.  3.  Longirostra. 

2.  Teres.  4.   Brevirostra. 

All  from  Siberia.  This  genus  contains  also  Sp. 
15,  18,  19,  44,  47,  63—65,  87,  88,  90—94,  96, 
97,  104 — 106,  115— lis,  120—123,  134 — 138, 
148  of  Astragalus,  p-  278.  See  Decandolle, 
Astragatogia.     Par.  1802. 

XXV.  Melilotus.  Plor.  racemosi.  Cal.  tubulo- 
sus 5-dent.  Carina  sinipl.  alis  et  vexillo  brcvior. 
Leg.  cal.  longius,  rugusum- 

1.  Linearis,     .'inn.      (Persoon.) 

2.  Attissima.     France.     (Thuilt) 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  11.  of  Trifolium, 
p.  280. 

XXVI.  Pentaphyllon.  Cat.  campan.  5-dcnt.  den- 
tibus setaceis  :  uno  sub  carina.  Stig.  uncinatum. 
if^.enode,  teres,  pnlyspermum.     (Moench.) 

1.   Lu/iinaster.     (Trifolium  tupinaster  o{  W\\\{\.) 

XXVII.  Sarcodium.  Cal.  semitruncatus.  Cor. 
alae  plana:,  breves,  carina  falcata.  Pit.  subulata. 
ifg-.  carnosum,  teres.     S'ew.  reniformia.     (Lour^ 

1.  Scandens.     Cochincbina. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIADELPHLi. 

Several  leguminous  genera,  which  are  given  under  Decandhia  Monogynia,  mighl  be  expected  in  this  class. 


CLASS  XVIIL    POLYADELPHIA. 


Decanobia. 

1388.  Theobkoma.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Pet.  5,  fornica- 
ta.  JS'etl.  urceolatum  exserens  5  cornicuia.  Fil.  5, 
quolioet  antheris  2  insiructum.  Styl.  filifoniiis. 
6V/^.  5-part.  Cafis.  5-loc.  eyalvis.  Scjn.  in  puipa 
butyracea  nidulantia. 

1.  Cacao.     S.   America  and  the  Antilles.     Shrub. 

2.  Gujanenais.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

•3.  Bicolor.     New  Granada,  Province   of  Chaco. 
(Humboldt,  PI.  Equinoct.) 

DODECANDRIA. 

1389.  BuBHOMA,  or  Guazuma.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor. 
5pet.  petalis  bicornibus.  ^Wc;.  campan.  5-fid.  PH. 
5  nectario  externe  adnata,  quodlibet  antheris  3  in- 
structum.  Styl.  simpl.  Ca}is.  lignosa  tubcrculata 
evalvis  decuplici  serie  forammulorum  pertusa. 

1.   Guazuma.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

1390.  Abroma.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  JVecC. 
urceolatum  5-fid.  Pil  5  inter  lacinias  nectarii  in- 
serta,  quodlibet  antheris  3  instructum.  Siyli  5  sub- 
ulati.  Cafis.  membranacea  5-alata,  5-loc.  Sem. 
alata. 

1.  Angusta.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  ll'hckri.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

Icosaxdria. 

1391.  Citrus.  Cal.  S-fid.  Pet.  5,  oblonga.  Anlh. 
20,  fil.  coiinatis  in  varia  corpora.    Bac.  9-loc. 

1.  Jiledica.    Asia  Minor  and  Hcrsia.    Shrub. 

2.  Aiigulaia.     Amboyiia.     Shrub. 

3.  Jufionica.   Shr.  6.    Trifuliata.   Shr. 

4.  Auranlium.  Shr.  *7 .   Sinensis. 

5.  Decuniuna.   Shr,  '8.   BuxifoUa. 

Sp.  3,  6  from  Japan ;  4,  5  from   India ;  7,  8   from 
China. 

1392.  Melaleuca.  Cal.  S-p^rt.  semisuperus.  C'jr. 
5-pet.  Pil.  multa,  connata  in  5  corpora.  Sty  I.  1. 
Cafis.  semivestita,  3-loc. 

1.  Leucadendron.    East  Indies. 

2  Viridiflora.    N.  HoU.  and  N.  Caledonia. 

3.  Laurina.  8    Armillaris. 

4.  Sijuarrosa.  9.   Geniiiifolia. 

5.  Sfy/iheloides.  10.   l.inariifolia. 

6.  Ercif'Aia.  11.    ThymiJ'olia. 

7.  A''odosa.  12.   Hyfi-^ricifolia. 
All  shrubby,  and  Sp.  3 — 12  from  New  Holland. 

POLYANDBIA. 

1394.  LcHEA.  Cal.  dup.  ext.  2-phyll.  int.  5-pirt. 
Cor.  5-pei.     J^'eci.  5  penicilliformia.  Styl.  1. 

1.   S/ieciosa.    Highest  mts.  of  the  Caraccas.    Shr. 

1395.  DuBio.     Cal.   5-fid.    urceolatus,  inferus.     Cor. 

Vol.  IV.     Paiit   1. 


5-pet.  parva.    Styl.   I.    Slam,  phalanges  5  ex  sep- 
teni.    Pomum  5-loc. 

1.  Zibethinua.    East  Indies.    Shrub. 
1393.  Glabkaria,  or  Litsxa.     Cal.  5-fid.      Pet.  5. 
A'ect.  receptaculi  setis  longitudine   calycis.    Stam. 
30:  senis  semper  connexis.     Drujia. 
1.   Teraa.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Given  under  LixsiEA  by  Persoon. 
1396.  Symplocos.       Cal.    5-fid.     superus.      Cor.  5-8- 
pet.   basi   in    tubum    cohaerentibus.      Stam.  4-plici 
scrie  tubo  corollae  accreia.    Drufia  sicca,  5-loc. 

1.  Mariinicenais.    Antilles. 

2.  Cifionima.    Groves  of  Guiana. 

3.  Arechea.    Woods  of  Peru. 

4.  Octofietala.    Jamaica. 

5.  Tinctoria.      Carolina.      (The    Hofisa    tinct.  of 
Linn,  and  Persoon.) 

6.  Alstonia.    Cold  moiiatains  of  South  America 
at  Bogota. 

*7.  Coccinca.    Woods  of  Mexico  near  Xalapa. 

•8.   Ccrnua.    Woods  of  Peru  near  Jaen. 

•9.  Scrrulata.     Woods  near  Popayan. 
•10.  Rufeacens.    Mount  Quindiu   South    America. 
•11.   Tomentosa.     Near  Ybague  New  Granada. 
*\'i.  J\'uda.     Woods  of  Loxa. 
*13.  Limoncill'j.    Mexico  near  Xilapa. 
•14.  JSIucronata.     New  Granada. 
All  shrubby.  For  Sp.  6 — 14  see   Humboldt,  Plants 
Equinoctialea. 
\  1397.  Hypericum.     Cal.  5-part.    Pet.  5.    Pil.  mul- 
ta, in  5  phalanges  basi  connata.     Ca/iaula. 

1 .  Balcaricum.     Majorca      Shrub. 

2.  Brathiia.    New  Granada.     Shrub. 

3.  Angua;ifolium.    Bourbon.     Shrub. 

4.  J.aitceolatum.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

5.  Kalnuanum.     Vn-ginia.     Shrub. 

6.  Cajcnnense.     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Sfrrub. 

7.  Paun/'jlium.     New  Graiada.    Shrub. 

8.  Baccifrrum.    Guiana  and  Mexico.     Shrub. 

9.  Laiifijlium     Guiana.     Shrub. 

10.  Seaailifolium.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

11.  Motwgynum.  China,  Japan,  and  E.  Indies.  S/ir. 

12.  Palulum.     Japan.     Shrub. 

1 3.  Calycinum.     Greece.     Shrub. 

14.  Aacyr'jides.     Pennsylvania.    Peren. 

15.  Aacyron.     Siberia  and  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

16.  Pyramidatum.    North  America?     Peren. 

17.  Allcrnifolium.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

18.  Guineenae.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

19.  Richeri.    Mountains  of  D.iuphiny.    Peren. 

20.  Androaamum.  Engl.  S.  of  Fran,  and  Italy.  Shr. 

21.  Emarginatum.     Shrub. 

22.  Olymfiicum.    Pyrenees  on  Mt.  Olympus.     Shr. 

23.  Peliolatum.    Brasil.     Shrub. 

24.  Arboreacena.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

25.  Poliosum.    Azor' s  Islands.    Shrub. 

26.  Pioribundum.     M.idcira.     Shrub. 

27.  Canarienae.    Canary  Isics.    Shrub. 
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28.  Elatum.    North  America.     Shrub. 

29.  Hircinum.  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Candia.  Shrub. 

30.  Inodorum.    Cappadocia.     Shrub. 

31.  Chinensc.     China.     Shrub. 

32.  Procumbens.    North  America.     Peren. 

33.  Scabrum.    Arabia  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

34.  Ko-imarinifijlium.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

35.  Asfialathwlts.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

36.  JVitidum.  Shr.         37.   Gulioidcs.  S.  Carol.  Shr. 

38.  EmlictrifoUum.    In   the  East.     Shrub. 

39.  Fascicvlatum.    North  America.     Shrub. 

40.  Rfpens.    Barbary  and  the  East.    Peren. 

41.  Prolificuin.    North  America.    Shrub. 

42.  Revolutum.    Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

43.  Angulosum.    Marshes  of  Carolina. 

44.  Graminium.    New  Caledonia. 

45.  Ja/ionicum.    Japan. 

46.  Cauadcnse.     Canada,    .^nn. 

47.  Virginicum.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

48.  .\'udiflorum.    North  America.    Peren. 

49.  PaiT'lflorum.    Pennsylvania  and  Carolina. 

50.  Corymboaum.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

51.  F.rcctum.     Mountains  of  Japan. 

52.  Connatui/i.    Monte  Video.     Shruh. 

53.  JEthiofikum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

54.  Rcjlexum.    Teneriffe.     Shrub. 

55.  Mexicanum.    New  Granada.    Peren.. 

56.  Caracasanum.     Caraccas.    Shrub. 

57.  .Articii!atu7n.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 

58.  Quadrangulare.  Engl.  &  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

59.  Dubium.    England,  Germany,  and  Italy.     Per. 

60.  Perforatum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

61.  Afrum.     Wet  parts  of  Barbary.     Shrub. 

62.  Hmnifusum     Engl.  France,  Gcrm.Switz.  Per. 

63.  Dichotomum.     Island  of  St  Dominica.     Shrub. 

64.  Crisfium.   Calabria,  Sicily,  Greece,  Barb.  Per. 

65.  Perfoliatum.     Peren. 

66.  Barbatum.     Austria.     Peren. 

67.  Cilialum.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

68.  Montanum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Pfr. 


69.  Punctatiim.    Galatia.    Peren. 

70.  Glandulosum.    Madeira.     Shrub. 

7 1 .  Hirsutum.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per. 

72.  Elodes.    Do.  and  Siberia.    Peren. 

73.  Tomenlosum.    S.  of  France  and  Spain.     Peren. 

74.  Lanugin'jfiUm.     In  the  East.     Pertn. 

75.  Origanifoliu/n.     Armenia.    Peren. 

76.  Oricntale.     In  the  East.    Peren. 

77.  Algy/iticitm.     Egypt      Shrub. 

78.  Putehrum.    England,  Germany,  France,    /"c/. 

79.  Serjiyllifotium.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

80.  jVummutarium.    In  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

81.  Elegans.     Siberia.    Peren. 

82.  Lineari/oliuni.     In  Navaire  and  Bayonne. 

83.  Hyssofufolium.    Spain.    Peren. 

84.  Ericoidrs.    Spain  and  Portugal.    Peren. 

85.  Com.     S.  of  Europe  and  in  the  East.     Shrub. 

86.  Mutitum.    Virginia  and  Canada. 

87.  Seloaum.     Virginia. 

88.  Verticiilatum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•89.  jMacrocarflum.  Canada.  ^        J^lieh.  11. 

•90.  Alaculalum.  Virgin,  and  Carol.   5  P-  80,  82. 


•91. 
•92. 
•93. 
•94. 


Sitenoidi  s. 
J^aricifcilium. 


•95 
»96 

•97.   StruthUfotium 
(Not  Sp.  69.) 
N.  -America. 


Peru. 


::} 


Axiiture. 
Virgatum. 
CUtifoLium. 
Punelatum. 
•98.   Trifjlinerve. 
•99.   Hciero/thyllum.     Persia 
•100.   Dotabriforme.     Kentucky 
Sp.  90 — 96,  see  Lamarck,  Eiie.  iv.  p. 
sieu,  Ann.  Mus.  cap.  xiv.  p.  160. 
1398.  AscYRUM.      Cal.  4-phyll.     Pet.   4 
in  4  phalanges  digesta. 

1.  Crux  .Andrea.    Virginia. 

2.  Aluliieaule.    North  America.    Peren. 

3.  Hyficricoides.    Virginia  and  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

4.  S/ans.    North  America.    Shrub. 

5.  I'i/io.ium.    Virginia.    Shrub. 
•6.  Aitiftlexicau/e.     Florida. 
*7.  Pumilunu    Georgia. 


Vent.  If.  Cels. 
p.  45. 

161,  and  Jus- 
E'^.  muita, 


il/i'cA.  1. 


p.  II. 


NEW  GENERA. 


POLTAKDRIA. 

ViSMi.\.  Cai.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  hirsuta.  .Veer. 
glandulis  5.  Siam.  in  5  corpora  digesta  (pilosa.) 
Slig.  peltata.    £ac.  5-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Rtifescen.1.    Cayenne  and  Guiana.   ?   Lamarck, 

2.  Acuminata.    Ciuiana.  )       Enc.  Iv. 

3.  Tomentosa.    Groves  of  Peru.  ?       Elor.  Per. 

4.  Glabra.    Andes.  5^i/«/.  183. 


This  genus  also  contains  Sp.  6,  7,  8,  lOof  HypEBIcr^r. 

II.  Palava-  Cal.  5-phyll.:  foiiol.  margine  n.embra- 
naceis.  Pet.  5,  iinguib.  ciliata,  cui  Stam.  in  5 
congeries,  inserta.  Anth.  incumbcnies,  basi  biper- 
foratae.  Siig.  reniformia.  Ca/is.  sub^^lobosa,  5-loc. 
Sem.  4-gona.  Rece/it.  sul)roiunda,  carnosa.  (Cor. 
albae,  rotatae,  deciduae.)    [El.  Ptr   181.) 

1.  Lanceotata^    Groves  of  Peru. 

2.  Bi.ierrata.     Do.  3.   Glabra.     Do. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CI^VSS  POLYADELPIIIA. 


Persoon  has  abolished   this   class.     He  ranks  un-    lyajjdria  the    genera   Citrus,   Dcrio   Symplocos,. 
der    DoDECANDRiA    the    genus   Glabrasia  ;  under     Hvpericui*,  Ascykum>  VisMiA,  and  Palava. 
icosAKBRiA  the  genus  Melaleuca  ;  and  under  Po- 
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CLASS  XIX.     SYNGENESIA. 


Sect.  I.     Semifloscular    Flowers,    the    Florets    being 
strafi-sha/ied. 

1425.  ScoLYMUs.  Recefit.  paleaceum.  Ca^  imbricatus, 
spinosus.    Pafifius  0. 

1.  Maculatus.    Narbonne,  Italy,   Barbary.     Aim. 

2.  Hisfianicus.    Italy,  Sicily,   Fran.  Barb.     Ann. 

3.  Grandiflorus.    Barbary.     Peren. 

%  1427.  CicHORiUM.  Receftt.  subpaleaceum.  Cal. 
calyculatus.     Papfi.  polyphyllus  paleaceus. 

1.  Intybus.    Engl,  and  uther  pts.  of   Eur.     Per, 

2.  Pumilum.     Ann. 

3.  Endivia.    East  Indies.     Ann,    Bien. 

4.  Divaricatum.     Morocco.     Ann. 

5.  Spinosum.    Caiidia  and  Sicily.    Bien, 

1426.  Catananche.  Recefit.  paleaceum.  Cal.  im- 
bricatus,  scariosus.  Pafifi.  paleaceus  5-phyll.  paleis 
aristatis. 

1.  Cerulea.    S.  of  France  and  Barbary.    Peren. 

2.  Cesfiitosa.    Barbary  near  Tlemsen.    Peren. 

3.  Lutea.    Candia.    Ann. 

1420.  Seriola.  Recefit.  paleaceum.  Cal.  simpl. 
Pafifi.  subpilosus. 

1.  L<e-vigata.    On  rocks  in  Barbary.    Peren. 

2.  jEtknensis.    Italy  and  Barbary.    Ann. 

3.  Cretensis.    Candia.  4.   Urens,    Sicily. 

%  1421.  Htpoch^ris.  Recefit,  paleaceum.  Cal, 
subimbricatus.     Pafifi.  plumosus. 

1.  Helvetica.    Switz.  Austria,  France.    Peren, 

2.  Maculata.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Minima.    Portugal  and  Barbary.     Anri, 

4.  Glabra.    England,  Denmark,  Germ.  France, 
and  Switzerland.       Ann. 

5.  Radicata.  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
*6.  Dimorfiha.     Portugal.     [Brotero,  i.  p.  332.) 

1399.  Geropogon.  /?(?cf/i?.  subsetoso-paleaceum.  Cal, 
polyphyll.  simplex,  vel  calyculatus.  Sem,  disci 
pappo  plumoso,  radii  5-aristato. 

1.  Glaber.    Italy  near  Nice.     Ann, 

2.  Hirsutus.    Italy,  France,  and  Portugal.     Ann, 

3.  Calyculatu.H.     Peren. 

1416.  RoTHiA.  Recefit.  villosum  margine  paleaceum. 
Cal,  polyphyll.  aequalis.  Pafifi.  pilosus  sessilis  dis- 
ci ;  nuUus  radii. 

1.  Andryaloides.    Spain.     Ann, 

2.  Cheiranlhifolia.    Spain  and  France.     Ann. 

3.  Runcinata,    S.  of  Europe  and  Sicily.    Ann, 
Given  by  Persoon  as  a  subgenus  to  Andryala. 

1415.  Andryala.  Recefit,  villosum.  Cal.  multipart, 
subaequalis,  rotundatus.    Pafifi,  simpl.  sessilis. 

1.  CliHranthifolia.    Madeira.    Peren. 

2.  Pinnatijida.  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles.    Bien, 

3.  Crithmifolia.    Madeira.     Bien. 

4.  A''igricans.    Barbary,  near  La  Calle. 

5.  Ragusina.    Islands  in  the  Archipelago.    Per, 

6.  Lanata,    South  of  Europe.     Peren, 

1425.  Triptilion.  /?ere/i;.  villosum.  Pa/i/i.  aristatus, 
aristis  apice  plumosis.     Cal.  imbricatus. 

1.  Laciniatum.     Peru    and    Chili.     .Inn,     (See 
Fl,  Per.) 


I  1400.  Tragopogo.v.  Recefit.  nudum.  Cal.  simpl. 
polyphyll.    Pafifi,  plumosus  stipitatus. 

1.  Pratensis,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bien. 

2.  JSIutabilis.    Siberia.     Bien. 

3.  Undulatus,    Tauria.     Bien. 

4.  Orientalis.      In    the    East,    and    at    Astracan. 
Bien. 

5.  Canus.    Meadows  of  Hungary.    Bien. 

6.  Major.    Germany  and  Austria.     Bien. 

7.  Porrifulius.     Engl.  Switz.   and  Germ.    Bien. 

8.  Angustifolius.    County  of  Nice.     Bien. 

9.  Crocifolius.    Italy  and  Montpellier.    Bien. 

10.  fillosus,     Spain  and  Siberia.    Bien. 

11.  Dandelion.     Virginia. 

12.  Lanatus.    In  the  East,  and  in  Palestine. 
•13.  Flrjccosum,     Hungary.    Bien.     [PI.  Hung!) 

1401.  Arnopogon.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  plu- 
mosus, stipitatus.  Cal.  monophyll.  oclopart.  tur- 
binatus. 

\,  Dak  Cham fiH.     Spain  and  France.    Peren, 

2.  Picroides    Candia  and  Montpellier.    Ann, 

3.  Axficr.     Montpellier. 

4.  Cafiensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 

\  1413.  Helmixtia.  Recefit.  nudum.  Cal.  duplex: 
interior  8-phyll.  aequalis  ;  exterior  5-phyll.  longi- 
tudine  interioris.  Sem.  transversim  striata.  Pafi. 
stipitatus  plumosus. 

1.  Echioides.    England,  France,  Italy.    Ann. 
•2.  Sfiinosa.    Pyrenees.    (Decand.  Synofis.) 
Sp.  1.  is  given  by  Dr  Smith  under  Picris. 

\  1410.  PicRis.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  plumosus 
stipitatus.  Sem.  transversim  striata.  Cal.  caly- 
culatus. 

1.  Hieracioides.    Engl.  Germ.  France.    Peren, 

2.  Jafionita.    Japan. 

3.  Aculeata,    Hills  in  Barbar)-.     Peren. 

4.  Paucijiora,     South  of  France.     Ann. 

5.  Asfilenioides.     Sandy  shores  of   Barbary.    Per. 

6.  Ruderalis,    Bohemia  near  Prague.    Peren. 
Persoon    includes  in  this  genus  Sp.  15.  and  18.  of 

Crepis. 
\  1408.  Apabgia.     Recefit.  nudum.     Pafifi,  plumosus 
sessilis.     Cal.  imbricatus. 

1.  Aurantiaca,     Mts.  of  Hungary.     Peren, 

2.  Alfiina.    France,  Italy,  and  Austria.    Peren. 
3    Crocea.    Carpathian  mountains.     Peren, 

4.  Haslilis.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

5.  Dubia.     Mts.  of  Salzburg.    Peren. 

6.  Tuberosa.    France  and  Italy.     Peren. 

7.  Incana.     Germ.  Switz.  and  France.     Peren. 

8.  Taraxaci.    Uauphiny,  Piedmont,  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  and  Lapland.     Peren. 

9.  Autumnalis.     Meadows  of  Europe.    Peren, 

10.  Crisfia.    France  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 

1 1.  Hisfiida.    Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren. 

12.  Villarsii.    Rocks  of  Dauphiny.    Peren. 

1 3.  Coronofii/olta.    Barbary,  near  Cafsa. 

14.  Htsfianica.     Spain. 

15.  Asficra.    Woods  of  Hungary.    Peren. 

16.  Variegata.    Monte  Video. 

17.  Hieraciodes.     Galatia. 

1402.  ScoKzo.NEHA.     Recefit.    nudum.      Pafifi.   plu- 
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mosus  subslipitatus.     Ca!.  imbiicalus  squamis  mar- 
gine  scariosis. 

1.  To/iitntosa.     Armenia.     Percn. 

2.  Austriaca,  or  J^'crvusa.    Austr.  Switz.    Peren. 

3.  Humilis,  or  J'v'ervosa.    N.  ot    Europe.     Peren. 

4.  Jli.ipujiica.     Spain,  Hung.    Siberia.     Peren. 

5.  Glaslifoliu.    Germ.  Uoheniiii,   Silesia.     Peren. 

6.  Caricifolia.     Wet  places  in   Siberia.     Percn. 

7.  Parviflora.     Austria  and  S.  oi  Hunu'.     Peren. 

8.  Undiilata.     Barbary   and   (ireece.     Peren. 

9.  (iraminijhlia.  PorUii;al  and  Siljcria.  Peren. 
10.  Tuberosa.  Syria  and  at  the  Wolga.  Peren. 
U.  Pusilla.    At  the  Caspian  Sea.     Piren. 

12.  Rosea.    Brandenb.    Hunt;;.  Carniola.    Peren. 

13.  Pur/iurea.     Austria  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

14.  Angustifotia.   Spain,  Montpellier,  Aust.    Per. 

15.  Pinifolia.    Spain  and  France.     Peren. 

16.  Hirsuta.     Italy,  and  in  the  East.    Peren. 

17.  yuiosa.     At  Tergesli. 

18.  Jiriofi/ierma.     At  the  Caspian  Sea.     Peren. 

19.  Crelica.     Caiulia.     Peren. 

20.  Caficn.iis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21.  Chondrilhides.     Spain. 

22.  Ki sedifoUa.  Spain,    Motitptl.  the  East.     Per. 

23.  Cakitiapfolia.  N.  of  Africa,  the  East.     Per. 

24.  Lueiniatu.     Germany  and  France.     Bien. 

25.  Octang-u/aris.     South  of  Europe.     Bien. 

26.  Pumila.     Spain.     .'Inn. 

27.  Corono/tifolia.  Mountains  of  Barbary.     Peren. 

28.  Orientalis.  29.   .'lufierrima.     Galalia. 

30.  Taraxacifolia.     Bohemia.     Peren. 

31.  Acaulis.     Silesia.     Bien. 

32.  Elongata.     Coasts  of  Gieece. 

•33.  Arintata.     Pyrenees.      >  Decand.  Synoji.  PI. 
*34.  Muricata.     Piedmont.    ^      Gall. 
»35.  Pistutosa.     Portugal.     [Brotero,  i.  329.) 
•36.   S/yi'^sa.     (Persoon,  Sijno/i.  ii.  p.  351.) 
•37.  Pmnatijida.    Carolina.     (A/ic/i.  ii.    p.  89.) 
•38.  A'^/icra.      In    the    East.      (Desf.     Arm.   ATus.) 
1407.     Leontodon.    Pcce/ii.  nudum.     Cal.   duplex. 
Po/ip.  stipitatus  pilosus. 

1.  Tarat  acuin.     Britain,  8cc.  N.  Amer.     Peren. 

2.  Serotinus.    Hungary  and  Tuuria.     Peren. 

3.  Lividus,  or    Palusire   of  Smith.  Britain   and 
other  parts  of  Europe.    Percn. 

4.  Levigatus.     Spain.    Peren. 

5.  Obovatus.     Spain.     Peren. 
•6?   Sinense.     China.     (^Lonrciro.^ 

\  1412.    Ckepis.      Recefit.    nudum.     Cal.    calyculatus 
squamis  dcciduis.     Pa/iji.  pilosus,  subslipitatus. 

1.  Burnifolia.     Sicily.     Peren. 

2.  J^'e?nauscnsis.    France,  Italy,  Palestine.     An>i. 

3.  Leontrjdontoides.     Woods  of  Piedmont.     Bien. 

4.  Taraxacrfolia.     Fields  of   Barbary.     Bien. 

5.  Apargioides.    Aust.  Salzburg,    Bavaria.    Per. 

6.  Vesicaria.     Candia.     Peren. 

7.  ScariQ.^a.     Italy.     Ann. 

8.  Taitriyicnsi.t^oY  Precox.     Europe.     Awi. 

9.  Al/tina.     Mts.  of  Italy  and  Siberia.     Ann. 

10.  Aibida.     Italy,  1' ranee,  and  Spain.     Peren. 

11.  Rigida.     Hungary  and  Tauria.     Peren. 

12.  Rigens.     The  Azores.     Peren. 

13.  Rubra.     Italy.     Ann. 

14.  p£tida.     Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Amt. 

15.  Sftrengeriana.     Portui^al  and  Italy.     Ann. 
16    Asjxera.    The  East,  Sicily,  Palestine.     Ann. 

17.  Lafifiacea.     Ann. 

18.  Rhugadioloides.    Spain,  near  Malaga.    Ann. 


19.  Virgata.    Sandy  parts  of  Barbary.     Ann. 

20.  Hieracioides.     Hungary.     Peren. 

21.  Hisfiida      Hungary,  Croatia,  Sclavon.     Ann. 

22.  Teciorum.    I'Lngl.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 

23.  Agrcilis.     Hungaiy.     Ann. 

24.  Biennis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Bien. 

25.  Scabra.    France. 

26.  Pinnaiijida.     Germany  and  Italy.     Ann. 

27.  Virens.     1'' ranee  and  Switzei  land.     Ann. 

28.  Dioseoridis.  Fra.  Siber  the  Palatinale.     Ann. 

29.  Macrufihylla.     Algiers. 

30.  Coronufiifolia      Canary  Islands.     Ann. 

31.  Ttnuifutia.    Tauria.     Pir? 

32.  Filiformis.     Madeira.     Bien. 

^ii.  Setosa.    Rhsetian  Alps.  >  Persoon.   Sy no/i.  ii. 
•3t.  Pungens.  5       P-  376. 

*35.  J^'ic£en.tis.     Near  Nice.     (Balbis.) 
•36.  Parviflora.     In  the  East.     Ann.   (Desf.  Cat) 
•37.  Laiifolli.    Turin.    (Balbis  in  Pers.    Syn>j 
1403.  Chondkilla.  Recefii.\\\M\\x\w.  Ca/.  calyculatus. 
Pujip.  simpl.  stipitatus.    Plvsculi   multiplici  serie. 
Hem.  nmricata. 

1.  Juncea.    Germ.  Switz.  and  France.    Peren. 

2.  Crejioides  3.  jVudicaulis.    Egypt.    Ann. 
\  1406.    Pkena.n'thes.      Recr/it.   nudum.      Cat.   caly- 
culatus.    Pa/ip.   simpl.   subsessilis.      Ploscuti  sim- 
plici  ferie. 

1.  TenuifoUa.    South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  His/iida.     Siberia. 

3.  Cliinensis.     China  and   Japan. 

4.  Virgata.     North  America. 

5.  Purpurea.    Germ.  Switz.  and  Italy.     Peren. 

6.  Javanica.    Java. 

7.  Lonceolata.     Japan.     Ann. 

8.  Debilis.  Japan.  Ann.         9.   Dcntata.  Japan. 

10.  Rhombijolia.   Caraccas. 

11.  tiaatata.     Japan. 

1'.;.  ALba.    Carolina,  Virginia,  Pcnnsvlv.     Peren. 

13.  Rubicunda     Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     Per. 

14.  Repent.     East  of  Siljeria.     Peren. 

15.  A/tissima.    Virginia,  Pennsyl.  Canada.    Per. 

16.  C/iondrilloides.   S.  of  Eur.  and  Arabia.     Per. 

17.  apinosa.     Spain,  Barbary,  anti  Arabia.     Hhr. 
iH.   RomoiissiDia.     Ne;ir  Nice.     Bien.     Ann. 

19.  Viminea.    Austria,  Fi-ance,  Portugal.    Bien. 

20.  Aspcra.  21     Pinnala.     TeneriH'c.     Shr. 
22    Sarmentosa.     East  Indies. 

23.  A.\file7iif'Aia.   Do.     24.   Honchifolia.   Do.    Ann. 

25.  Hu-racifolia.     France  and  Italy.    Ann. 

26.  Si/uarr-jsa.     Japan. 

27.  A/u/tiflora.     Japan.     Ann. 

28.  Acuni/iifotia.     Candia.     Peren. 

29.  Krysanifolia.     PoiUUS. 

oO.   Muralis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 
31.  Japonica.  Japan.  32.   Humilis.   Do.     Ann. 

33.  Lyrata.    Japan.    Ann. 

•34.  Iltinoensis.    Illinois.  ")  Mich.  Fl. 

*35.   Racemosu.     Ntw  Canada.         i...'//),'cr.  p. 
•36.   Crepidinea.  Illinois,  Carolina.  J  83,  8cc. 
t  1404.  Lactuca.     Rt cept.  nudwm.     Cal.  imbricatus, 
cylindricus,  margine    membranaceo.     Pap/i.   simp], 
stipitatus.     Sem.  laevia. 

1.   Saliva.     Ann.  2.   Crispa.     Ann. 

3.  Palmata.     Ami. 

4.  Intybacea.     South  America.     Ann. 

5.  Racemona.     Armenia. 

6.  Quercina.    Carolina  and  Germany.     Peren. 

7.  Scricla.    Hungary  and  Italy.     Bien. 
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8.  Chaixi.     Daiiphiny.     Ann. 

9.  KLungata.     Ptiiiisy.vauiii. 

to.   Cajutisia.     Cape  ot  Good  Hope. 

11.  Scariola.     Eng.  and  •tlier  pis.  of  Eur.     -Ann. 

12.  Hiosa.     Engl,  and  otiier  ps.  ol  Eui.     Ann. 

13.  Angustana.     Piedmont.     Ann. 

14.  Hagittala.     Woods  ot  Hungaiy.     Bien. 

15.  Haligna.      France,    Aubliiu,    Germany.      Ann. 

16.  Tubt-rosa.     Ftreii.  17.   Indica.     Java. 

18.  Scgtisiaiia.     Fields  of  Piedmont.     Ann. 

19.  7'(rni  nima.     Spain.     J-'oc/i. 

20.  Fcrennis.      Gefmany,    Swilz.    France.      Fcr. 

21.  Sonc/ii/olia.     Candia  and  Tarlary.     Ftrm. 
•22.  Longifulia.     Upper  Carolina.  }  iMicli.li. 
*2o.   Grammifolia.     Lower  Carolina.      ^      P-  85. 

{1411.  HiEKACiuM.     Rtccfit.    nuaum.     Cal.    inibii- 
caius,  ovatus.     Paftji.  sinipl.  sessilis. 

1.  Aiireum.     Switz.  Ausir.  Italy,  France.     Per. 

2.  Jiu/ieslre.     Piedm.  Svvilz.  SulzLiurg.     Per. 

3.  Pinnalifidum.     Armenia.     Pcren. 

4.  Purfiureum.     Tauria      Peren. 

5.  Al/ieslrc.     Auslr   Germ,  and  Swilz.     Penn. 

6.  A//iinum.     Brit.  Lapl.  Aublr.  Switz.     Pir. 

7.  Pumilum.     Mts.  of  Sulzbui  tj.     Ptren. 

8.  Gtabiaium.     Mts.  of  Salzburg.      Peren. 

9.  Bulhijsum.     Montpellicr,    Italy,   liarb.       Ptr. 

10.  PUiiselta.     Brit,  anci  other  pts.  ot  Eur.     Per. 

11.  Dubiiim.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  ot  Eur.     Per. 

12.  Auricula.     Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.  Per. 

13.  Re/iens.     Peren. 

14.  Angustifclium.     Austria  and  France.     Peren. 

15.  Flonnlinum.     Germ.  I'rance,   Italy.     Peren. 

16.  Cymosiim.     Denin    Germ,  and   Swilz.     Per. 

17.  Siaiicifolium.       Switzerland,    Savoy,    Germa- 
ny, Italy,  and  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

18.  Premorsum.     Switz.    and  Germany.      Peren. 

19.  Inlcgrifolium.     Bavar.  Salz.  and  Switz.      Per. 

20.  Icarnatum.      Carinlbia  and  Carniola.      Ulir. 

21.  Aurantiucum.    France,  Italy,  Swilzerland,  Sty- 
ria,  and  Austria.     H/irub. 

22.  iMivscnii.     On  walls  in  Dauphiny.     Peren. 

23.  Luyiferum       Mountains  of  Valentia.     Per. 

24.  Vvyiosum.     North  America.     Peren. 

25.  (ironoxni.     Virginia  and   Pennsylvania.     Per. 

26.  Crocruin.     Siberia.     Peren. 
'  27.   (inielmi.      Siberia.     Peren. 

28.  Ca/iense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Piuticutalum.     Canada,  Pennsylvania. 

30.  Ahriunum.     Noitli  America.     Peren. 

31.  C/ionclritloides.     Lower  Austria.     Peren. 

32.  Humile.     Austria,  F'rance,  Italy,  Switz.     Per. 

33.  Algrescens.      Peren. 

34.  Prune II ej'(jlium.  Swiiz.  Savoy,  Italy,  Fran.  Per. 

35.  Fxtidum.     Armenia.     Peren. 

36.  Montanum.  Austria,  Savoy,  Swilz.  Fran.  Per. 

37.  Porrifoliuni.   Aust-  Fran,  and  the  Vailais.  Per. 

38.  SaxatiU.     Austria  and  Hungary.     Peren. 

39.  Glaucum.     Italy  and  France.     Peren. 

40.  Molle.     Austria,  Swilz.  and  Scotland.    Peren. 

41.  Murorum.     Ent^lancl   and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

42.  'Syleaucuni.      Eni<l.  France,  and  Italy.    Peren. 

43.  Naniosum.     Hungary.      Peren. 

44.  I'aludonum.  Engl,  and  oiner  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

45.  J.a/munoides.      Pyrenees.     Peren. 

46.  J  xjratum.     Siberia. 

47.  Cerinthoides.      Pyrenees.      Peren. 

48.  Fie    uosum.     Mis.  of  Croatia,  Piedmont.   Per. 

49.  Croatkum.    Mountains  of  Croatia.     Feren. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


50.  AinlUejeieaule.      Pyrenees.     Peren. 

51.  Pyrenuicuin.       Mountains    of   Austria,    Salz- 
burg, Switzerland,  France.     Peren. 

52.  Hibirtcum.      Mountains  in  Siberia.     Feren. 

53.  Grandijiorum.  Switz.  France,  and  Hung.  Per. 

54.  Intybaceuni.^  France,  Switz.  and  Germ.    Per. 

55.  Ciliuiuni.     Candia. 

56.  yillo.iuni.  Brit.  Bohemia,  Switz.  Montp.    Per. 

57.  Lanatum.     Mountains  of  Croatia.     Feren. 
Halleri.    Dauphiny,  Swilz.  and  Silesia.     Per. 
FchwiJes.     Hungary  and  Prussia.     Peren. 
Undulatum.     Spain.     Feren. 
Glucinosum.     Narbonne.     Ann. 
Kalmii.     Pennsylvania. 
Racemrjsuiii.     Hungary.      Feren. 
F(jUo.sum.     Hungary.      Peren. 

65.  iiabaudum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

66.  Frcnanthoides.  Scoll.  F'raii.  Switz.  Italy.  Per. 

67.  Favigtituni.     Peren. 

68.  Lanceolalum.     Woods  of  Dauphiny.     Feren. 

69.  Fruticij.'ium.     Madeira.      Shrub. 

70.  Umbellatuin.  Engl,  and  other  pts  of  Eur.  Per. 
*71.  HyouridifuLum.  Mt  Mesmer  at  St  Gall,  \vill.) 
•72.   Hchraderi.     Savoy.      >  Dccand.   Synqi. 

*73.   Kriophurum.  France.  \  p.  258. 
*74,.  Andryaloides.     France  and  Italy.      {VUlara.) 
*75.    Cunadense.      Canada.  "1  Mich.  ii. 

*76?   Seubrum.     Canada  and  Carolina.     J  p.  86. 
*77.   Coryinbosum.      (Pcrsoon,  Syno/i.  ii.  p.  374.) 
•78.   Ainbiguum.      Alps.      (Z>u.) 
*79'>.   Inlermedium.     Bavaria.      (Decand.  P/) 
•80.   Molle.  Scotland  and  Austria.    {Smith,  ii.  832.) 
t  1403.  SoNCHUs.     Recefit.\\\x(\vim.      Cu/.  imbricatus, 
vcnlricosus.     Fa/:/i.  pilosus  sessilis. 

1.  Mariiimus.     Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.     Per. 

2.  Craisi/olius.     Spain.     Feren. 

3.  Querci/hiius.     Barbaiy  on  nils,  of  Cafsa.    Shr. 

4.  Fruticonum.     Rocks  of  Madeira.     Shrub. 

5.  Acidus.     JMorocco.      Shrub. 
Finnalus.     Madeira.     Shrub. 
Radicatus.      Madeira.      Shrub. 
7'ara.ri/olius,     Guinea. 

PalustrU.  Engl.  Germ.  Fran.  Hungary.     Per. 
Arvensis.  Engl,  and  other  partsof  Eur.     Per. 
Agrestin.     Jamaica.     Ann. 
I^acerus.      Ann. 

Anguslifjlius.     Barbary  near  Cafsa.     Per. 
Unibelli/er.     Cape.  15.   Glabrr.     Do. 

Goraenxis.     Isle  of  Gorec  in  Africa.     Ann. 
Oleraceus.     Fields  ot  Europe.     Ann. 
Tenerrhnus.   Montp.  Florence,  Barbary.    Ann. 
Chondnlloides.       Barbary  and  Sicily.      Ptren. 

20.  Hix/ianicus.     At  Malaga  in   Spain.     Ann. 

21.  Tingitanus.     Coast  of  Barbary.      Ann. 

22.  Ficroides.     France  and  Barbary.     Ann. 

23.  Dichrjtomus.   Arabia  Fili.x  and  Tunis. 

24.  Flumicri.     Pyrenees.     Feren. 

25  Murrofihyllus,  or  Cunaden.iis.   N.  .\mcr.     Per. 

26  Al/iinus,  or  derulaeux.   Eur.  and  Canada     Ptr. 

27.  Pa/i/ionicus.     .Mountains  of  Lapland.      Bien. 

28.  J.ruco/ihaus.     Nortli  Amei'ica.      liien. 

29.  Floridanus.     Viiginia  and   CanacLa.     Bien. 

30.  Acuminatus.     North  .\merica. 

31.  Fallidus.     Canada. 

32.  Stbiricus.    Sil)t  ria,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  Per. 

33.  Tartaricus.     Turtary  and  Siberia.      Feren. 
"34.    Cordifolia    (Persoon,  A'f/no/i.  ii.  p.  364.) 

1423.  Zacintua.     Kece/it.    nudum.     Scm.    radii  in- 
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curva,  disci  recta.  Papli.  bvevissimus  subplumosus. 
Cal.  calyculatus,  calyculo  mcmbranaceo. 
1.    Virruconu.     Italy  and  llie  East.     Jnn. 
\  1422.  Lavsan.*.     liect/ii.   niulum.      Cal.     subcaly- 
cuiutus,  squamis  singulis  inlcrioribus  canaliculatis. 
Pa/iji.  0. 

1.  Fatida.  Italy,  Switz.  Salzb.  Aust.  Hung.  Per. 

2.  Pusilla.     Euiope.     Ann. 

3.  Virgaia.     Barbuiy  near  La  Callc.     Piren. 

4.  Communis.  Eni;l.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Jnn. 

5.  Crinjia.     .4}in. 

1424.  Rhagadiolus.    Rece/n.  nwAnm.    S(m.  arcuaia. 
patentia.     Pajiti.  0.     Cal.  calyculatus. 

1.  HieltatuK.     MontpcUitr  and  IJologna.     Ann. 

2.  Edulis.     In  the  East  and  Carniola.     Jnn. 

3.  Koel/iinia.     Peru  and   Dauria.     .-Inn. 

1419.   Kkigia.    Pi  ce/il.  nudum.    Ca/.  polyphyll.  sinipl. 

Pa/i/i.    membranaceus    5-phyll.  cum  sctis  5   inler- 

mixiis  iUternis. 

I.    Virginica.     Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.     Ann. 

Given  by  Persoon  under  Hyosehis. 
t  1417.  Hyoseris.      K(cc/it.  nudum.       Cal.   calycul. 

Pa/i/i.  dupl.  ext.  capillaccus  ;  int.  paleacco-arisiatus 

1.  Radiata.     Spain,  France,  and  Barbary.     Per. 

2.  Lxicida.     In  the  East.     Ultrub. 

3.  Scabra.     Sicily,  Barbary.     Ann. 

4.  Nis/iida.     Morocco.     Ann.     Peren. 

5.  Pijginxa.     Madeira.  Ann.  6.  Hirta. 
7.  Areiiaria.     Mogodorc  in  Morocco.     Ann. 
a.  Prenanthoidcs.     North   America. 

*9.  Minima.     England,  Sec.  ^nn.  {Smith.)     {Lap- 
sana  Patida  of  Willd.) 
*10.   Avgustifolia.  "IS.  Amjilcxicaulis. 

•11.  Major.  "IS.  Montana. 

<5p.  10 — 13  from  Carolina,  see  Michaux. 
1418.  Hedypnois.       Rece/it.   nudum.       Cal.  calycul. 
Pa/i/i.  disci  dupl.  ext.  obsoleto  multiseto ;  int.  pa- 
leaceo  5-phyllo  ;  radii  margo  membranaceus,  den- 
ticulatus. 

1.  Mfjns/ic/iensis.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Mauritanica.     Barbary  ?      .4nn. 

3.  Rhagadiolioides.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Cretica.  Candia.  Ann.         5.  Pcndula.     Ann. 
"5.  Aculcata.     Pyrenees.      {Ba/bis.) 

This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  as  a  sul)genus  to 
IIyoseris. 
1409.  Thrincia.     Recc/it.    favosum.     Pa/i/i.    difTor- 
mis  :  marginalismcHibrana  mullifida  ;  centralis  sti- 
pitatus  plumosus.     Cal.  8-angularis  8-pliyll. 

1.  Hirta.     Germ.  Switzerl.  France,  Spain.     Per. 

2.  Hii/iida.     Spain  and  France.     Ann. 
•3.   Grumosa.     Portugal.     (Bro/ero.) 

1414.  ToLPis.   Recefit.  favosum.     Cal.  calycul.  squa- 
mis  subulatis   cal.  longioribus.     Papp.    difTormis, 
margiiialis  dentatus  ;  centralis  2-seu  4-aristatus. 
1.  Barbata.  Montpellier,  Vesuvius,  Sicily.    Ann. 
*2.   Umbellata.  Genoa.     *3.  AUissima.    Piedmont. 

Sect.  II.     Flowers  Capitate,  or  growing  in  Heads. 

1438.  Atractylis.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  plu- 
mosus. Cal.  imbricatus  calycul.  Cor.  radiata,  co- 
rollulis  radii  5-dcntatis. 

1,  Humilis.     iNIadrid,  Egypt,   Narbonne.     Bien. 

2.  Flava.     Sandy  parts  of  Barbary.     Pcrcn. 

1439.  AcARNA.  i^ffc/!^  paleaceum.  /'a/i/!.  plumosus. 
Cal.  imbricatus  calycul.     Cor.  flosculosa. 

1.  Gwmjnj/tra.  Spain,  Barb.  Italy,  Candia.     Per. 


2.  Macroccphala.     Tunis.     Peren. 

3.  Macrofihylla.     Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlemscn  Per. 

4.  Cxupiioisa.     Barbary  near  Tlcmsen.     Shrub. 

5.  Lancea.     Japan.  6.   Ovata.     Japan. 

7.   Canecllata.    Spain,  Barbary,  and  Candia.  Ann. 
Persoon  gives  this  genus  as  a  subgenus  to  Atrac- 
tylis. 
J  1432.  Serkatula.  i?fcf/i;. paleaceum  seu  villosum 
Cal.  imbricatus  cylindraceus  inermis.     Papp.  plu- 
mosus seu  dentatus. 

1.  Tinctoria.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Corunala.     Siberia  and  Italy.     Peren. 

3.  Quinquefolia.     North  of  Persia.     Peren. 

4.  Humilis.     Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemscn.      Per. 

5.  Mollis.     Spain.     Peren. 

6.  Pygmea.  Austria, Styria,  Carniola, Hung.  Per. 

7.  Alpina.    Engl.  Lapl.  Switz.  and  Siberia.    Per. 

8.  Discolor.  Switz.  Fran.  Austria,  Siberia.  Per. 

9.  AnguHtifuUa.     Eastern   parts  of  Siberia.     Per. 

10.  Sulicifolia.     Siberia.     Peren. 

11.  Indica.  E.  Indies.         12.  Multi/lora.  Siberia. 

13.  Caspica.     At  the  Caspian.     Peren. 

14.  Mucronata.     Hills  in  Barbary.     Peren. 

15.  Aiiiara.     Siberia.     Peren. 

16.  Centauroides.     Siberia.     Pcrcn. 

17.  Japunica.  Japan.  18.   Ciliata.     Egypt. 

19.  Hetosa.     Silesia.     Bien. 

20.  Arvensis.    Fields  of  Europe.     Bien, 

•21.   Hubacaulis.     Austria,  France.  Per.     [Gouan.') 
•22.  Acntifolia.  Monte  Video.  {Enc.  Bot.\\.  SSi.) 
•23.  Albida.     Brasil.  S/ir.     {Decandolle.) 
»24.   Bifrons.  Do.  *25.  Peduncutata.     Do.   Shr. 

1445.  Carthamus.  Recept.  paleaceo-setosum.  Cal. 
ovatus,  imbricatus  squamis  apice  subovato-foliaceis. 
Papp.  paleaceo-pilosus.  seu  0. 

1.  Tinctorius.     Egypt  and  East  Indies.     Ann. 

2.  Flavescens.     Armenia.     Ann. 

3.  Persicus.     Persia.     An7t. 

4.  Dentatus.     Malta  and  Natolia.     Ann. 

5.  J.anaius.     France,  Italy,  Candia,  Switzerland. 
Carniola,  and  Crimea.    Ann. 

6.  Creiicus.     Candia.     Ann. 

7.  Pectinattis.     Barbary  near  Tlcmsen.     Per. 

8.  Multiftdus.     Hills  about  Algiers. 

9.  Tingiianu.-i.     Hills  al)out  Algiers.     Per. 

10.  Citrulcus.     Spain  and  Barbary.     Per. 

11.  Hrtenioides.     Barbary  near  Mascar.     Arm. 

12.  Pinnatus.     Fields  of  Barbary.     Perot. 

13.  Milissinius.     At  Paris  and  Montpellier.     Per. 

14.  Curdu?icellus.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

15.  Arborescens.     Spain.      Shrub. 

15.   Salicifolius.     Rocks  of  Madeira.      Shrub. 
*\7.  Glaucus.  Near  the  Caspiiu/.     'i  Bieberstein. 
•18.   Oxyacantba.      Do.     Ann.  5  Tab.  No.  32. 

•19.   Cynaroides.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Bien. 
•20.  Magellanicus.  Straits  of  Magellan.  {Lamarck.) 
\  1437.  Carlina.     Recept.    paltacco-setosum.      Cor. 
flosculosae.     Cat.    radiatus    squamis    marginalibus 
longis,  coloratis.     Papp.  paleaceo-plumosus. 

1.  .dcaulis.     Mts.  of  Italy  and  Germany.     Per. 

2.  Acanthifolia.  Pyrenees,  Vallais,  Carniola.  Per. 

3.  Adgregata.     Mountains  of  Croatia.     Peren. 

4.  Lyrata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Lanata.  Italy,  Narbonne,  and  Barbary.     Ann. 

6.  Itn'olucrata.     Algiers.     Peren. 

7.  Corymbosa.  Italy,  Fran.  Carniola,  Barb.    Per. 

8.  Sut/hvrea.     Hills  in  Algiers.     Ann. 

9.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 
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10.  Racemona.     Desert  parts  of  Spain.     Atin. 

1 1.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees. 

12.  Xeranthemoides.     TcnerlfTe.     Shrub. 
•13.   Simfilex.     Hungary.     {PI.  Hung.) 

•14.  Rchinus.     At  the  Caspian.     [Bieberstein.) 
{1429.  Arctium.       Pcce/u.    paleaceum.        Cal.  glo- 
bosus  :  squamis  apice  hamis  inllexis.     Pa/iji.  seio- 
bo-palcaceus. 

1.  La/i/ia.     England  and  North  America.     Bien. 

2.  Pardana,  or  Toynentosum.     Europe.     Bien. 
1459.  Pteroxia.     Recc/H.  paleacenni,   paleis  multi- 
part.    Papli.  subbluuiosus.      (Jal.  imbricatus,  squa- 
mis  carinaiis. 

1.  Spino-^a.  14.   Ce/i/ialoles. 

2.  Cainfi/iorata.  15.    VUlosa. 

3.  Stricta.  16.  Hirsuta. 

4.  Kchinata.  17.   Cinerca. 

5.  Plexicaulis.  18.   0/iJiositifolia. 

6.  Fasligiala.  19.    Viscosa. 

7.  Pankuiata.  20.  Glauca. 

8.  Pasciculat  a  .  21.   Ciliata. 

9.  Succulenta.  22.   Gbmerata. 

10.  Glabrata.  23.  Retorta, 

11.  PaUcns.  24.  Inflcxa. 

12.  As/ifra.  25.  Mfmbranacca. 

13.  Minuta.  25.  Scariusa. 
27.  Poro/iliyllum.     Mexico.     ./^«?2. 

•28.   Tomejitosa.     Near  Canton.     [Loureiro.) 
Sp.  1 — 26  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
1442.  STOB.iEA.     i^fiTf/;/.  hispidum  favosum.      Pa/i/i. 
paleaccus.      Cc/r.  flosculosa.     Ca/.  imbricatus,  squa- 
iiiis  dentato-spinosis. 

1.  Glabrata.  4.  Decurrcns.  7.  Hetcrofihylla. 

2.  Carlinoidcy.  5.   Latiuta.  8.  Pinnatifida. 

3.  Airactyloide.':.       6.   Rigida.  9.  Pinnala. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

>461-  Lachnospermum.  Rect/it.  villosum.  .Scm. 
villis  involuta.     Ca/.  cylindricus  imbricatus. 

1.   Ericifolium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      S/;r. 
Given  by  Persoon  as  a  subgenus  to  St.shelina. 
;443.  Barnadesia.       Recept.  villosum.      Pa/i/i.  se- 
tosus  disci,  plumosus  radii.     C&r.  radiata.     Ca/.  im- 
bricatus subventricosus. 

1.   S/dnosa.     South  America.     Shrub 
1435.  Cynara.       Recefii.  setosum.       Ca/.  dilatatus, 
imbricatus  squamis  carnosis,  emarginatis  cum  acu- 
mine.     Pa/i/i   sessilis  plumosus. 

1.  Integrifolia.     Mts.  in  New  Castile. 
".   Scolymus.     Fields  of  Narbonne,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Barbary.     Peren. 

3.  Horrida.     Madeira.     Peren. 

4.  Carduncutus.     Candia  and  Barbary.     Peren. 

5.  Ilumilis.     Spain  and  Tunis.     Peren. 

6.  jicaulis.     Barbary  and  in  the  East.     Peren. 

7.  Glomerata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Py  gin  tea.     Spain.     Peren. 

1444.  JoHANNiA,  or  Joannesia.  Rece/it.  villosum. 
Pafip.  plumosus.  Cor.  flosculosa.  Cal.  imbrica- 
tus radiatus. 

1 .  Jnsignis.     Peru.      Shrub. 

|1434.  Cnicus  Cal.  imbric  ventricosus,  squamis 
spinosus.     Papfi.  plumosus.     Recept.  villosum. 

1.  Palustria.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Pungens.     Armenia. 

3.  ytrenarius.     Barbary. 

4.  Canus.     Austria.     Peren. 

5.  Pyrenaicus.     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

6.  Gouani,  or  Medina-    Pyrenees.    JPertn. 


7.  DUsecius.     France.    Pertn. 

8.  Acarna.     Fields  in  Spain.     Ann. 
Monspesntilanun.     Montpellier.     Peren. 
Lanceolatus.    Engl.  Asia,  and  Amer.    Bien. 
Ferox.    France  and  Italy.     Bien. 
Ciliatus.    Siberia.     Peren. 
Leucocefihahtn.    Candia. 
Echinaius.    Barbary  near  Mascar. 
Eriophorus.  England,  France, Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  kc.     Bieii. 

16.  Cynarciides.    Candia. 

17.  Orientalis.     In  the  East. 
Discolor.    North  America.     Bien. 
Giganteus.     Hedges  of  Algiers.    Peren. 
Altissimus.    Carolina.     Peren. 
Lanatus.     E.  Ind.  22.  Inermis.     Peren. 
Pratensis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
Heteropihyllus.     Britain,    Sweden,    Friesland, 
Silesia,  Switzerland.     Peren. 
Helenioides.     Siberia.     Peren. 
Serratuloides.     Siberia,  Switzerland,  Montpel- 
lier.    Peren. 
Medius.    Italy.     Peren. 
Rigrns.     Switzerland.     Peren. 
Salisbtirgensis.     Damp  meadows  of  Salzburg. 
Peren. 

Rivularis.    Austria  and  S.  of  Hungary.  Peren. 
Alontauus.    Dry  mts.  of  Croatia.     Peren. 

32.  Aniarctitus.    Dauphiny.     Peren. 

S3.   Carnirjlicus.    Mountains  of  Carniola.    Peren. 

34.  Pauci/loi-u.9.    Mountains  of  Hungary.    Bie7i. 

35.  7h(aricus.    Siberia.     Peren. 
Oliraceus.     North  of  Europe.    Peren. 
Erisilhalcs.     Austria  and  France.     Peren. 
Ochroleucus.    Switzerland  and  Savoy.     Peren. 
Tuberosus.    Germany,  Switz.  France. 
Acavlin.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur. 
Dentatus-   Peren. 

Casabonte.    South  of  Europe.    Bien. 
Afer.    Barbary  and  Syria.    Bien. 
SteL'atus.    Near  Nice.     Ann. 
Syriacus.    Spain,  Barbary,  Egypt,  Candia,  and 
Syria.     Ann. 

Plavesccns.    Spain.    Ann. 
Pinnatifidus.     Spain.     Ann. 

48.  Spinosissiniu.9.      Mountains   of   Austria,   Swit- 
zerland, and  Tartary.    Peren. 

49.  Kchinocephalua.    Tauria.    Peren. 

50.  Centauroides.     Pyrenees  and  Siberia.     Peren. 
Uni/lorus.     Siberia.     Peren. 
Carthamoides.     Siberia     Peren. 
Cernuus.    Siberia.    Peren. 

Lappaceus.    At  the  Caspian.  Bien.  )  Bieberst. 
Strigosus.     At  the  Caspian.     Bien.  ^       Tubl. 
An'ensi.1.     England,  Sec.     Ptrcn.      {Serratula 
arvensia  of  Willd.) 

*57.  Rufescens.  Pyrenees.] 
"58.  Anibiguus.  Mt.  Cenis.  [ 
•59.  Laciniatus.  S.  of  France.  Per.  (Lam.  £/jf.) 
•60.  Horridulus.  Carolina.  [jVfich.  p.  90.) 
This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  as  a  subgenus  to 
Carduus. 
\  1433.  Carduus.  Cal.  imbric.  rentricosus  squamis 
spinosis.  Papp.  capillaris  seu  scaber.  Recept.  vil- 
losum. 

1.  Leiicographus.    Italy  and  France.    Ann. 

2.  Pengrinus.  Ann.     3.  .irabicua.  Arabia  ? -^««. 
4.  Lanuginoaua.   Armenia. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

23. 
24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 
51. 


36. 
37. 
28. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 

46. 

47. 


51. 

52. 

53. 
•54. 
•55. 
•56. 


Peren. 
Peren. 
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Afucrocr/i/iiilus.     Tunis  on  Mount  Zowan. 
Autans.     Engl,  and  otlier  pts.  of  Eur.     £icn. 
Car/iiiohlfs.     Pyrenees.     Firen. 
CarimnfuUus.     Wet  parts  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Jcanthuidiis.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 


rope. 


Ann.  fiien. 


10.  Hamulosus.     Hungary.     DU'rt. 

11.  Candicans.     Hungary.     Bun. 

12.  PersonaCa.     Switz.    Geneva,   Austria.      Bifn. 

13.  Crisfius.     Northern  parts  ol  Europe,     jinn. 

14.  Ttnuiflorus.     England   and  Scotland.     Ann. 

15.  Polijaiirhemu.1.     Rome.      Bicn. 

16.  Panicu/atua.  Wet  parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 

17.  Pycnoce/i/ialus.      South  ol  Euiope.       Percn. 

18.  Argcnratus.     Egypt.      Ann. 

19.  Cijanoklfs.     Saxony  and  Siberia.     Pcren. 

20.  Pulyclonos.   Sib.  Ptr         21.    Ptctinatus.  Bicn. 

22.  Arcliuides.     Carniola  and  Croatia. 

23.  Alliistris.     Mountains  of  Croatia. 

24.  Dcfloratus.     Suitz.  Germ.  Moiitpel.      Peren. 

25.  Seminudus.     North  ol  Persia. 

26.  Pun7i',mcus.     Austria  and  south  of  Hungary. 
Pcren. 

27.  Panujlorus.     Southern  Alps.     Peren. 

28     Kadialus.      Mountains  ol  Hungary.     P^rcn. 
29.  l.ycrj/rtf'jliiu.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny.     Per. 
SO.    Virg-iiiianus.     Virginia. 

31.  Murianus.     Engl.  France,  Italy,  Germ.     Ann. 

32.  .h'iiidns      Mountains  of  Hungary.      Percn. 
So.   Crrinlhoidcs,  or   A'udicautis.      Italy,   south    of 

France,  and  Spain.     Per. 

34.  Leucanthns.     Spain.      Ann. 

35.  Linearis.     Japan. 

36.  A/ollii.  Mts.  of  Austria  and  Montpell.  Per. 
*37.  Pulchrr.  Ciimea.  See  Clarke's  Trav.  p.  739. 
•38.  Podcaant/iii.i.     Dauphiiiv ,  >  Dccan.    6'yn. 

*39    Argem'jne.    Pyrenees.  5      '^^^• 

»40.  Muiicns.      Carolina.        }   ^r  i     :;    .,    qo 
•  II      o   y        /  r-        1-  (  ^'''ieh.  U.   p.    89. 

•41     Kefiandus.     Carolina.       3  '^ 

1440.  Onosehis.  Recefit.  subnudum.  Pa/ifi.  pilosus. 
Cal.  imbric.  Cor.  radiata,  coroliulis  radii  triden- 
tal is. 

1.  Purfiurata.     New  Granada.   HArub. 

2.  Afexicana.     Mexico.      K^liruh. 

1441.  Stokesia.  Recifit.  nudu!ii.  Pafifi.  4-sctus. 
Cal.  foliaceus  sul)inii)ric.  Cor.  radiata,  coroliulis 
radii  infundib.  irrcgularibus. 

1.  Cyani-a.     South  of  Carolina.     Prrrn. 

1431   LiATRis.     liecr/it.  nudum.     C'«/.  oblongus  im- 
bric.    Papfi.  plumosus  coloiaius. 
1     Syiiarrosa.  Virginia  and    Pennsylvania.     Per. 

2.  Scari'jsa.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania    Peren. 

3.  l.legans.     CsroUna  and  Gcoigia.     Pcren. 

4.  Pil'jsa.     Norih  America.     Pcren. 

5.  Graminifolia.     Carolina.     Peren. 

6.  S/iicaia.     Viri!;inia  and  Pennsylvania.      Pcren. 

7.  Paniculata.     Carolina.     Peren. 

8.  Odoratissima.     Carolina.     Peren. 

1430.  Vernonia      Pece/it.  nudum.     Cal.  ovatus  im- 
bric.    Pa/i/i.  dupl.;   ext.  paloaceus ;   int   capillaris. 
1    A'uveboraccns!-i.     United    States,    Candi,    and 

Kanitchatka.     Peren. 
2.  Praaha.     Carol.  Virgin,  and  Pennsylv.     Ptr. 
3    Clauca.     Mjryl   Virgin,  and  Carol.     Percn. 
4.  Antliebninlica.     E.'St  Indies.     A'ln. 
•3.  Angustifdlia.     Noit!    America.  ?  Vlfi'c/;.  ii. 
•6.  Pascieulaia      Illii:,?!s.  5      P-  ^4. 

•7.  Scor/iioides.     Brazil.     (Lam.  Enc.  ii.  88.) 


*8.  Albicanlis.     Isle  of  St  Cruz.     (Vahl  in    Heri. 

JUKH.^ 

*9.  Longif'Jia.    Guadaloupe.     [Herb.  Juss.) 
•10.   Subrefianda.    Brasil.    {Herb.  Juss.) 
*11.   Sericca.    Cayenne.  >  Richard,  Act.  Soc. 

•12.  Rciocifora.      Cayenne.     $       Par.  117. 
\  1435.  Onoi'ijrdon       Pcce/it.    lavosum.     Pafifi.   ca- 
pillaiis,     Cnl.  inibric.  squamis  niucronatis. 

1.  Acamlitum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Bicn. 

2.  Tuiiricum.    Tauria.     Bicti. 

3.  Macrocanihum.     Morocco.     Ann.  Bicn. 

4.  lUyricum.    South  of  Europe.    Bicn. 

5.  Delloiden.     Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Grxcum.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

7.  Arahicum.    Portugal  and  Narbonne.     Bicn. 

8.  Unjloruiii.     Spain.   Bien.        9.  Acaulon.   Bicn. 
10.  Poiundijotium.    Dauphiny,  Italy,  and  the  Val- 

lais.     Peren. 

Sect.  III.      Flovicrs  Discoid,    the  Plorelt  being  tu- 
bular. 

1460.  St^helina.  Recefit.  brevissime  paleaceum. 
Pajip.  piuniosus.  Ant/i.  basi  cuudatae.  Cal.  hse- 
niisphaericus  inibricatus. 

1.  Dubia.     Spain,  Narbonne,  Italy.     Shrub. 

2.  Aiborcscens.  Caml.  F'ran.  Hieres  I^les.    Shrub. 

3.  Fruticosa.    Candia,  and  in  the  East.    Shrub. 

4.  Ha.itala.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

5.  Jlicijhlia.    New  Gianuda.      Shrub. 

6.  S/iinosa.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

7.  Cliai/i,e/ieuce.    Candia.     Shrub. 

8.  Iiiihruala.    C^pe  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

9.  Corymbosu.    Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
*10.   Pimiata.     Spiiln.    Percn.    {^Lagasca.) 

1462.  Ha\nea,  or   Pacouhina      Rece/it.   paleaceum 
carnos'Mii.     Paji/i.  pilosus.     Cal.  ovatus  imbric. 
1.   hdulis     Coast  of  Guinea. 

1466.  Calea.  Recefit.  paleaceum.  Paftfi.  pilosus. 
Cal.  imbric . 

1.  Jumaictn'iis.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Aifiera.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Ann. 

3.  C/if}'j.sitifolia.    Mountains  ol  Jamaica. 

4.  Amtllus.  Jimaica. 

5.  L-jbaia.    Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

6.  Sco/iariu.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

7.  Pinifolia.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

8.  1  ■  fuofihyllu.    New  Zealand.     Shrub. 
*9.    C,rdata.    Cochincliina.     (^Loureiro.) 

*\Q.  Acultata.  Van  Diem.  Isl  )  Labill.  .V.  ^0//. 
•11.  Sfiectabilis.  Van  Diem  Isl.  3  ^l-  ii  p.  185. 
I  1447.  BiDKNS.  Recefit.  paleaceum  planum.  Sem. 
tetragona.  Pufifi.  aristis  2  seu  4  erectis,  srabris. 
Cal.  sui.SE'iualis  caiycul.  Cor.  rarius  floscuio  uno 
alterove  radiante  instiuiiur. 

1.    Tri/iar-ita.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 
2     .A'odi/tora.    Bengal.    Ann. 

3.  'I'en  tla.     Capf-  of  Good  Hope.    Ann. 

4.  Ctniua.    En;;l3nd  and  N.  America.    Ann. 

5.  Chryar.themoides.    North  America.     Ann. 

6.  iieterofihulla.     M.xico.    Pcren. 

7.  Frondoaa.    Noith  America.     Ann. 

8.  Convuta.     North  America      Ann. 

9.  Leucaatha.    Warm    parts   of  America.    Ann. 

10.  ChinenHis.    East  Indies,  China,  J.ipan.    Ann. 

11.  Pilosa.    North  Amf.rica.    Ann. 

12.  Samhucifolia.    Peru  and  Mexico.    Peren, 

13.  Odoraia.    Mexico.    Ann, 
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14.  Bifiinnata.    Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,    ^nn. 

15.  J^'ivea.    South  Carolina  and  Jamaica.    Peren. 

16.  Verticillata.    Vera  Cruz.     Ann. 

17.  Hirsuta.    Jamaica. 

18.  Scandens.   Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.   Shruh. 

19.  Crocaia.    Mexico.    Peren. 

20.  Biitlata.  N.  America,  now  in  Italy.     Ann. 
*21?  Dichotoma.      Peren.     (Persoon,   Synofis.  ii.  p. 

393.) 
1446     Spilanthes.      Recefit.    paleaceum    conicum. 
Pa/iji.  aristis  duabus  :  altera  minore.     Cat.   subs- 
qualis. 

1.  Urens.    America. 

2.  Pseudo-aanella.    Ceylon.     Ann. 

3.  Acmella.    Ceylon.    Ann. 

4.  Uliffmosa.     Jamaica.    Ann. 

5.  Exasfierata.     Venezuela.     Ann. 

6.  Alba.     Peru.    Ann. 

7 .  Atrifilicifolia.    South  America. 

8.  Insijiida.    America. 

9.  Oleracea.    East  Indies.    Ann. 

*10?   Tinctorius.    Cochinchina.     i^Loureiro.) 
1470.    Athanasia.     Recefit.   paleaceum.     Pafili.  pa- 
leaceus,  brevissimus.     Cal.  imbricatus. 

1.  Crenata.  13.    Virgata. 

2.  Punctata.  14.  Hirsuta. 

3.  Cafiitata.  15.    Tomentoaa. 

4.  Scabra.  16.  Flexuosa. 

5.  Pubescens.  17.  Filiformis. 

6.  Canescens.  18.   Crithmifolia. 

7.  Glabra,  19.   Pan<iflora. 
8    Annua.                             20.  Pectinata. 
9.   Dentata.                          21.  Pinnata. 

10.  Asfiera.  *22.    Cuneifolia. 

11.  Quinquedentata.         *23.   Tricusftis. 

12.  Trifurcata. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape,  except  species  8 
annual,  and  from  Barbary 
{  1468.    Santolina.      Recefit    paleaceum.    Pajifi.  0. 
Ca/.  imbric.  hemisphaericus. 

1.  Chama-cyfiarissus.    S.  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

2.  Squarrosa.     Spain.     Shrub. 

3.  Viridis.    Spain.     Shrub. 

4.  Rosmarinifolia.     Spain.     Shrub. 

5.  Maritima.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Per. 

6.  Pragrantissima.    Sandy  deserts  of  Egypt.   -S/ir. 

7.  Alpina,  or  Erecta.    Italy.     Peren. 

8.  Anthemoides.    Spain  and  Italy.     Peren. 

*9.  Ericoides.     In  the  East  ?    (£nc.  .Sor.  vi.  504.) 
»10.   Tinctoria.    Chili.     {Molina.) 
•11.  Plarmicoides.  In  the  East  ?  Peren.  [Enc.  JBot. 

vi.  507.) 
*12.  Eriosfierma.    Italy.     (Persoon.) 
1467.  CfibULiA.    /Jfcf/i«.  paleaceum  paleis  semina  in- 
volventibus.     Pafifi.  0.     Ca/.  triphyll. 

1.  Axillaris.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Radicans.    Guinea.     Peren. 

1465.  Tarchonanthus.  /fccc/i/'.  viilosum.  -Scm.  villis 
involuta.  Co/.  1-phyll.  semi  7-fid.  turbinatus. 

1.  Camfihoratus.   Shr.  4.   Denlatus.     Shrub. 

2.  ElUfiticiis.     Shrub.         5.  Ericoides.     Shrub. 

3.  Lanceolatus.     Shr. 

1455.  KuHNiA.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  plumosus 
scssilis.     C'aA  imbric.  cylindraccus. 

1.  Eufiatorioides.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

2.  Crironia.    Pennsylv.  and  Viri^inia.    Peren. 

t  1454.  EuPATORiuM.  Recefit.  n\idum  Pufifi.  pi- 
losus  vel  scaber.  Ca/.  imbric.  oblongus.  iSry/.  se- 
VoL.  IV.    Part  I. 


mibiiidus  longus. 

1.  Parvijlorum.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Dalea.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Trijlorum.    At  rivers  in  Guiana.    Shrub. 

4.  Hyssofiifolium.    Virginia  and   Pennsylv.     Per. 

5.  Linearifolium.    Carolina.    Peren. 

6.  Curonofiifolium.    Carolina.     Peren. 

7.  Peniculaccum.    Carolina.     Peren. 

8.  Zeylanicum.     Ceylon. 

9.  Sensilifolium.    Virginia  and  Pennsylv.     Peren. 

10.  Truncatum.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

11.  Album.    Pennsylvania  and  Japan.     Peren. 

12.  Lanceolatum.    North  America.    Peren. 

13.  Teucrifolium.    North  America.    Peren. 

14.  Cuneifoliitm.    Carolina.     Peren. 

15.  Chinense.    China  and  Japan.     Peren. 

16.  Melissoides.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

17.  Rotundifolium.    Virginia  and  Canada. 

18.  Altissimum.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

19.  Ceanothifolium.    North  America.    Peren. 

20.  Pubescens.    North  America.    Peren. 

21.  Trijidum.    Caribbee  Islands. 

22.  Trifoliatmn.    Virginia.     Peren. 

23.  Caimabinum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

24.  Jafionicum.    Japan.     Peren. 
"is.  Syriacum.    Syria.     Peren. 

26.  Auriculatum.    Brazil.     Shrub. 

27.  Coriaceum.     South  America.     Shrub. 

28.  Diffusum.    South  America. 

29.  Cinereum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

30.  Scabrum.    New  Granada.     Peren. 

31.  Purfiureum.     North  America.    Peren. 

32.  Maculatum.    North  America.    Peren. 

33.  Verticillatum.    North  America.    Peren. 

34.  Perfoliatum.    Wet  parts  of  Virginia.     Peren. 

35.  Flexuosum.    Island  of   Mauritius.     Shrub. 

36.  J^ervosum.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

37.  Rigidum.    Jamaica. 

38.  Glutinosum.     Peru.     Shrub. 

39.  Microfihyllum.    New  Granada.     Shrub. 

40.  Canescens.    Santa  Cruz  and  St  Thomas.    -S/j)-. 

41.  Villosum.    Jamaica  and  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 
42    Molle.     Guiana  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

43.  Cordifolium.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

44.  Montanum.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

45.  Celestinum.    Carolina  and  Virginia.     Peren. 

46.  Urticxfolium     New  Granada.     Peren. 

47.  Macrofihyllum.    Caribbee  Islands.    Peren. 

48.  Squarrosum.     Mexico.     Peren. 

49.  Aromaticum.     Virginia.     Peren. 

50.  Ageratoides.     Canada  and  Virginia.    Peren. 

51.  Deltoideum.     Peren. 

52.  Conyzoides.    South  America. 

53.  Atrifilicifolium.    Santa  Cruz,  Guadaloupe.  Wr. 

54.  Refiandum.    Tlic  Antilles.     Shrub. 

55.  Sinuatum.    St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

56.  Odoratum.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

57.  Divaricatum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

58.  Obiusifolium.     Warm  parts  of  America.    5//r. 

59.  Coluratum.    Guinea.     Shrub. 

60.  Retrofractum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

61.  Cotinifo/iu/n-     Martinique.     Shrub. 

62.  Ayafiana.     Brazil.     Shrub. 

63.  Trifilinerve.    Santa  Cruz. 

64.  Ii>efolium     Fields  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

65.  Stoechadifolium.    New  Granada.    Peren. 

66.  Myosotifoliuin.  Warm  pts.  of  America.    A>«. 

67.  Amygdalinum.     Peru. 
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68.  S/iicatum.    Monte  Video.    Peren. 

69.  Saliciniim.     Peru.     Pcren, 

70.  Fiircatmn.     TUe  Aiuillcs. 

71.  Sofihiafulium.    Tne  Aiuiiles.     Ann. 

*72.  Pernig-ineum.    V.  Dicin.  Isl.    i'/;;-.  >  Labill. 
*73.   liostnurini/oiitmi.V.  Di{:m.l%\.  S/ir.^  -V.  //o/. 
•74.  JiUfiidum.     Mozambique.    {Loureiro.) 
•73.   Cubenai".     Cuba.     {Ortega.) 
1464    Chrysocoma.     Rece/ti.  nudum.     Pafiji.   simp. 
Co/,  haemispbaencus,  imbric.     Stylus  vix  flosculis 
longior. 

1.  Comaurea.    Per.  7.   Tumentosa.    Shrub. 

2.  Palula.     Shrub.  8.  .AOzJca.      Shrub. 

3.  Ceriiua.    Shrub.  9.   Scabra.     Shrub. 

4.  Microfihylta.   Shr.  10.  Denliculata.     Shr. 

5.  Ciliaris.     Shrub.  11.    Undulata.      Pcren. 

6.  Montana.    Shrub.  12.   Purjiurea. 

13.  Linosijris.  Temperate  parts  of  Europe,    /"fr. 

14    Biflora.     Siberia.     Percn. 

IS.   Villoma.     Siberia,  Tartary,  Hungary.    Peren. 
•16.   Cinerea     Van  Diem.  Isl.    5/ir.  ~ 
*17.  Reticulata.     Ditto.     Shrub. 
•18.  Squamata.     Ditto. 

•19.  Dracu7iculoides.     Siberia.     (Lam.  £nc.) 
•20    jVudata.     Carolina.     {Mich.  li.  101.) 
Sp.  1 — 9,  1 1,  from  the  Cape,  except  6,  from  Mount 
Horeb,  and  12,  from  the  Isle  of  Tanna. 
1452.  MiKANiA.    Peci/it.  nuf\\im.     Ca/.  4  seu  6-phyll. 
jequalis  4  seu  6-fluius.     Pa/i/i.  pilosus. 

1.  Houstonis.     Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Hastata.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
5.   Sca7idens.     Wet  parts  of  Virginia.     .Virub. 

4.  Volubilis.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Denticulata.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

6.  Tomenlosa.    Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

7.  Amara.     Guiana  and  the  Caribbees.     Shrub. 

8.  Chenofiodifolia.    Sierra  Leone. 

9.  Auriculuta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

10.  Sei/iulacea.    Brasil. 

11.  CordifrAia.    South    America.     Shrub. 

12.  Laurifulia.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

13.  Melissefolia.     Peru. 

14.  Saturcjcefolia.     Monte  Video.     Shrub. 

1450.  Kleinia.     Reccpt.  nudum.   Pafi/i.  pilosus.   Cal. 
simpl.  aequalis  5-pliylI. 

1.  Rudiralis.  Gravelly  places,  and  on  walls  of 
houses,  Sec.  in  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,and  Martini- 
que.   Ann. 

2.  Porofihyllum.    Martinique  and  in  Peru.    Ann. 

3.  Angulata.    Arabia  Felix. 

4.  Suffrulicosa.    New  Spain  and  Brazil.     Shrub. 
1449.  Cacalia.     Recefit.  nudum.  Pap/t.  pilosus.  Cal. 

cylindricus,  oblont^us,  basi  tantum  subcalycul. 

1 .  Pa/i/iillaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Pendula.     Mts.  in  Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

3.  Anteufihorbium.  Cape.     4.   Cuneifolia.    Cape. 

5.  Kleinia.    Canary  Islands,  also  in  India.     Shr. 

6.  Odora.    Mountains  in  Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

7.  Ficoides.    Cape.  11.  Rigida.     Cape. 

8.  Curnosa.    Cape.  12.  Arbuscula.    Cape. 

9.  Refiens.    Cape.  13.   Tomentosa.   Cape. 

10.  Articulata.     Cape. 

14.  Asc'.eftiadea.    South  America.     Shrub. 

15.  A/i/iendiculata.   Wet  parts  of  Teneriffe.     Shr. 

16.  Reticulata.    Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

17.  Acauli.<i.  Cape.  Per.    18.  Radicans.  Cape.  Per. 
19.  Semfxennrens.    Mountains  of   Boka  and   Kur- 

ma  in  Arabia  Felix.    Peren. 


20.  Sonchifotia.    Ceylon,  Malabar,  China.    Ann. 

21.  Sagillata.     Java.     Ann. 

22.  Hieracioides.   Ann.        24.  Incana. 

23.  Bicclor.  25.  Rotundifolia. 

26.  Scabra.     Brazil. 

27.  Saracenicu.    South  of  France.     Peren. 

28.  Hastata.     Siberia.     Peren. 

29.  Suuveokns.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

30.  Atri/ilicifolia.    Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

31.  Reniformis.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

32.  Fchinata.     Coast  of  Teneriffe. 

33.  Al/iina.    Switzerland,  Austria,  Salzburg,  Sile- 
sia, and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

34.  Albifrons.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Salzburg,  and 
Dauphiny.     Perm. 

3s.  I^eucojihylla.    Mountains   of  Dauphiny.    Per. 

36    Candicans.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Percn. 

37.  Scatidens.     Cape.         38.   Quingueloba.    Cape. 

39.  Sijiinnata.     Cape. 
•40.   Carnosa    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shr.   {H.  Ketu. 

vol.  iii.  p.  155.) 
*41.   Cylindrica.     Africa.     Shrub     (Lam.  Enc") 
*42.  Lin<aris.     Van  Diem.  Island.  )  Labill. 
»43.  Salicina.     Ditto.  \  J\\  HoU. 

•44.  Bulbosa.     China.  ?  Loureiro,  ii. 

•45.  Pinnatifida.     At  Canton.  \  p.  592. 
Sp.  22—25  from  the  East  Indies. 
1448.  Lavenia.     Recefit.  nudum.     Pafifi.    3-aristatUS 
apice  glandulosus.     Cal.  ovatus   subimbric. 

1.  Decumbrns.    Jamaica.     Ann. 

2.  Krecta.    Ceylon,  and  the  Society  Islands. 

1456.  Ageratum.  Recc/it.  nudum.  Paji/i.  paleis  5 
subaristatis.  Cal.  oblongus,  duplici  foliorum  seric. 
Cor.  4-scu  5-fidse 

1.  Conyzoides.     America.     Ann. 

2.  Latifolium.     Peru  near  Lima.    Ann. 

3.  Cdiare.     Bisnagur. 

*4.   Corymbosum.     (Zuccagni  ex  Balbis.) 

1457.  Stevia.  Recefit.  nudum.  Paji/i.  aristato- 
paleaccus.  Cal.  cylindraceus  ex  simplici  foliorum 
serie. 

1.  Linearis.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

2.  Eu/iatoria      Mexico.     Peren. 

3.  Salicifolia.     Mexico.     Percn. 

4.  Seirata.     Mexico.     Peren. 

5.  Pcdata.  Mexico,  .•inn.  *6.  Punctata. 
1458    HvMENopAPPUs.     Rtcc/it.  nudum.    Papfi.  poly- 

phyll.  paleaceus      Cal  polyphyll.  patens. 
1.    Scabiosceus.     Carolina.     Ann. 
*2.  A7ithemoides.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Juss.  Ann.  Mus.) 
1463.  Cephalophoka.     Recefit.  nudum    hemispheri- 
cum.     Paftp.  paleaceus  polyphyll.     Cal.   polyphyll. 
reflcxus. 

1 .   Glauca.     Chili.     Peren. 
1471.    Pentzia.       Recefit.    nudum.      Pafifi.    margo 
membranaceus  lacerus.  Cat.  imbricatus  hemisphae- 
ricus. 

1.   Flabelliformis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Given  by  Persoon  as  a  subgenus  to  Balsamita. 
1451.  Ethulia.   Recefit.  xixxAwrci.  Pafifi.  mar^omcm- 
branaceus.     Cal.  aequales. 

1.  Conyzoides.     India      Ann. 

2.  Sfiarganofihora.     India. 

3.  Struchium.  .  Jamaica.     Ann. 

4.  Divaricata.    Fields  of  Malabar.     Ann. 

5.  Tomentosa.     China.     Shrub. 

6.  Bidentis.     India.     Ann. 

7.  Vnijlora.    Carolina. 
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See  the  new  genus  Sparganophorus. 
1453.     PiquERlA.      Rece/it.    nudum.      Cal.    4-phyll. 

aequalis  4-florU5.     Pa/i/t.  0.    Sem.  5-gona. 
1.   Trinenna.    Mexico. 
1469.  Balsamita.     Recefic.  nudum.    Pafifi.  0.    Cal. 

imbricatus. 

1.  Grandiflora.    Algiers.    Bien. 

2.  Virgata.    Near  Nice.     Ann.  Peren. 

3.  Ageratifolia.    Candia.     Shrub. 

4.  Vulgaris.  Tuscany,  Narbonne,  Switz.    Per. 

SUPERFLUA. 

Sect.  I.    Flowers  Discoid. 

|14"3.  Artemisia.  Recefit.  subvillosum,  vel  nu- 
diusculum.  Pafift.  0.  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  rotun- 
datis,  conniventibus.     Cor.  radii  nullae. 

1.    Vermiculata.    Cape.  Shr.  2.  Ambigua.  Do.  Shr. 

3.  Judaica.     Palestine,   Arabia,    Numidia.    Shr. 

4.  Valentina.    Valentia.     Shrub. 

5.  Aragonensis.     Spain.    Shrub. 

6.  Contra.    Persia.     Shrub. 

7.  Cafiillaris.    Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Abrotanum.  Syria,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Italy, 
Carniola,  and  Montpellier.    Shrub. 

9.  Procera.     Italy,  France,  and  Siberia.      Shrub. 
10    Tenuifolia.    East  Indies   and   China.      Shrub. 

11.  Odoratissima.    Barbary.    Shrub. 

12.  Afra.    Cape   of  Good   Hope?     Shrub. 

13.  Arborescens.  Italy,  in  the  East,  Barbary.    S/ir. 

14.  Argentea.     Madeira.    Shrub. 

15.  Gtacialis.    Dauphiny   and    Switzerland.     Per. 

16.  Mutellina.     Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Savoy,  Switzer- 
land, Dauphiny,  and  Italy.     Peren. 

17.  Sfilendens.  Armenia.    Peren. 

18.  Lanata.      Mountains  of  Spain.  Peren. 

19.  Caucasica.     In  Caucasus.    Peren. 

20.  Al/tina.      Mountains  of   Siberia.    Peren. 

21.  Sfiicata.    Carinthia,  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Switzer- 
land, Savoy,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Per. 

22.  Pectinata.     Dauria  at  road  sides.     Ann. 

23.  Tanacetifolia.     Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  Per. 

24.  Insifiida.      Mountains  of   Dauphiny.      Peren. 

25.  Dentata.     Siberia.     Peren. 

26.  Sanlonica.    Tartary,  Persia,  Sec. 

47.   Scofiaria.     Hungary  and  Tartary.     Ann. 

28.  Camfiestris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

29.  Herbacea.     Siberia.     Peren. 

30.  Paudfiora.     Banks  of  the  Wolga.    Peren. 

31.  Anethifolia.  Lake  Baikal.    Peren. 

32.  Palustris.    Lake  Baikal.    Ann. 

33.  Cazn/iAora/a.  Carniol.Carinth.  Italy,  Fran.  Shr. 

34.  Crithmifolia.    Portugal,  France,  and  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic.     Peren. 

35.  Saxatilis.     Hungary.     Peren. 

36.  Jiutans.      At  the  river  Don.     Peren. 

37.  Glauca.  Siberia  ?     Ann. 

38.  Salsoloides.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

39.  A'lVrosa.      Salt  mountains   of  Siberia.     Shrub. 

40.  Monogyna.      Hungary  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

41.  Palmata.    S.  of  France  and   Spain.     Shrub. 

42.  Maritime.  Engl.  Sweden,  Norw.  Pomer.  Per. 

43.  Salina.    Germany  and   Hungary.  Pcrcn. 

44.  Gatlica.    France.    Peren. 

45.  Pragrans.     Armenia.    Peren. 

46.  Austriaca.    Austria    and   Hungary.    Peren, 

47.  Orientalis.    Armenia.     Peren. 

48.  Vallesiaca.  Swltzerl.  Italy,  and  Spain.  Per. 


49.  Taurica.    Mount  Taurus.    Per. 

50.  Lerchiana.     Banks  of  the  Wolga.     Pcrcn. 

51.  Frigida.      Frozen  parts  of  Dauria.     Pcreu. 

52.  Rufiestris.    Rocks  of  Oeland.    Peren. 

53.  Borealis.     East  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

54.  Sertcea.     From  the  Angara  to  the  Jaik  in   Si- 
beria.    Peren. 

55.  Refiens.     Siberia.     Peren. 

56.  Pontica.    Germ.  Switzerland  and  Italy.    Per. 

57.  Chamemeli/olia.  Fran.  Italy,  and  the  East.  Per. 

58.  Annua.  Mountains  of  Siberia.  Ann.  and  Bien. 

59.  Biennis.  New  Zealand  ?  Bien. 

60.  Laciniata.     Siberia.    Peren. 

61.  Canescens.    Armenia.    Peren. 

62.  Armeniaca.    Armenia.     Peren. 

63.  Absinthium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

64.  Srversiana.    Siberia.     Bien. 

65.  Vulgaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

66.  Indica.    E.  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.    Peren. 

67.  Integrifolia.    Siberia.     Peren. 

68.  Jafionica.    Japan.     Peren. 

69.  Cerulescens.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

70.  Dracunculus.  Siberia,  Tartary,  S.  of  Eur.  Per. 

71.  Chinensis.     China  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

*72?    Virens.      Spain.   Bien.     {Persoon,    i.    p.    413.) 
1478.  Carpesium.      Recefit.   nudum.    Pafifi.  0.     Cal. 
imbric.  squamis  exterioribus  rcflexis. 

1.  Cernuum.     Italy,  Austria,   Switz.  Spain.  Per. 

2.  Abrotanoides.    China  and  Aquileia.    Peren. 
|1472.  Tanacetum.      Recefit.  nudum.     Pafifi.   sub- 

marginatus.      Cal.    imbric.  hemisphaericus.      Cor. 
radii  obsoletse,  5-fidae. 

1.  Vestitum.  4.  Axillare. 

2.  Longifolium.  5.   Suffruticosum .     Shr. 

3.  Linifolium.  Shr.  6.   Sihiricum.  Siber.    Per 

7.  Argenteum.     Armenia.     Peren. 

8.  Angulatum.    In  the  East.  Peren. 

9.  Incanum.    In  the  East.  Peren. 

10.  Cotuloides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    An7i. 

11.  Orientate.    Armenia.     Peren. 

12.  Annuum.   Spain,  France,  and  Tuscany.  Ann. 

13.  Obtusum.  Cape.  14.   Grandijlorum.    Cape 

15.  Monanthos.    In  the  East.  Ann. 

16.  Multifiorum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Miriofihyllum.     In  the  East.  Perm. 

18.  Vulgare.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   /*er. 
Sp.  1 — 5  from  the  Cape. 

1515.  CoTULA.    Recefit.  subnudum.    Papfi.  margina- 
tus.     Corollulx.  disci  4-fidae  :  radii  fere  nullae. 

1.  Filifotia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ann. 

2.  Anthemoides.    St  Helena,  Spain,  Egypt.  Ann. 

3.  Aurea.    Spain,  and  South  of  Europe.  Ann. 

4.  Pubescens.  Fields  of  Barbary.  Ann. 

5.  Pusilla.    Cape.  6.  .Vudicaulis.  Cape. 

7.  Abrotanifolia.    Candia.     Peren. 

8.  Coronofiifolia.  Cape,Friezl.  Brem.  Hamb.  Ann. 

9.  Viscosa.     Vera  Cruz. 

10.  Bifiinnata.  13.   Sertcea.  Per. 

11.  Globifera.    Ann.  14.    Umbellaca. 

12.  Tanacetifolia.  Ann.       15.   Quinguejida. 

16.  Cuneifotia.    China.    Ann. 

17.  Minuia.    New  Caledonia. 

18.  Alinima.    China.     .i?n«. 

19.  Maderasfiatana.     East  Indies,  ./f/zyj, 

20.  Bicolor.  Do.  ..*««.     21     Pyrethraria.    Amer. 
22    Sfiilanthus.    Coasts  of  Carthagena. 

•23.  Decumbens.     N.  Holland.    (Desf.  Cat.) 
Sp.   10,  15  from  the  Cape. 
O  o  2 
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1479.  Baccharis.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  pilosus. 
Cal.  inibric.  cyliiulrkus.  Flosculi  femiuei  hcrma- 
phroditis  immixti. 

1.  Ivafolia.     Virginia  and  Puru.    Shrub. 

2.  jYerei/olia.    Cape  oF  (iood  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Arborea.    E.  Indies,  and  Isi.  ot  Johanna.     Shr. 

4.  riscosa.  MLiurilius  and  Bouibon.    Shrub. 

5.  Huliniif/jlia.  Virginia.     Shrub. 

e.  ArbutifMa.    Peru.  Shr.     7.  SessUifiora.  Brasil. 

Uioscoridis.    Syria  and  Egyp'..      Shrub. 

ViUosa.     Arabi.i  Felix.     Shrub. 

Indica.   Eas;  Indies.    Shrub. 

Brasi/iana.    BiMsil.        12.    Tridentata.  Do.  Shr. 

Dioica.      Montserrat   and   Dominica.     Shrub. 

F^tida.  Virgniia.  Pcren. 
•15.  Quadrinervia.  S.  America. 
*16.  Angustijolia.  N.  America.? 

Gloincrulijlora.    Ciirolina.    5 

Adscendens.     Peru. 

Ovalts.    Senegal. }   it    ,     ■         r  r  ,     •» 
o  ,.?»>■  ncrbarmm  ot  Jussieu. 

oc?iigale7is!s.  Do.  J 


40.  Saxatilis.     Italy,   Istria,    Carinthia,    Vallais, 
Palesiine,  and  Barbary.    Shrub. 

41.  Bu/u-niris     Arabia.     Shrub,    and  Pcren. 


8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 


*17. 
»18. 
•19. 

•20. 


{Herb,  of  Juss.) 
Mich.  ii. 
p.  125. 


*21.  F.marginata. 
•22.  Defidndens.   Shr. 
*23.   Oblungifolki.   Shr. 
*24.    Tomentosa.     Shr. 
•25.   Lalif'jlia.    Shr. 
•26.   Scandcns.    Shr. 
*2".   Scabra.    Shr. 
•28.   Saluifolia.     Shr. 
•29.  Lini-aris.  Shr. 
*3o.  Proatraia    Shr. 


*31.   Ceifntosa.     Shr. 
•32.    Coryrnbosa. 
*33.  JVil'ida.     Shr. 
•34.   Glutinosa. 
*o3     Uniflora.      Shr. 
*36.  Parviflora.     Shr. 
*37.  Ferruginca.  Shr. 


*38.  Reticulata.     Shr. 
•39.    Vcnosa.      Shr. 
*40.   Coitcavtt.     Shr. 
Sp.    2 1 — 40  tioni   Peru  and    Chili.      See   /"/.  Per. 
5i/«f.    ^'fj-.  p.  200.       Sp.  6,    7,    12,  13,  21—40  of 
this  gtnus.  anu  Sp.  43 — 48,   75 — 81    ot  Convza, 
are  uicluded  in  this  genus  by  Persoon,  under  the 
subgenus  Molina. 
1480.  CoNVZA.      Rrcrfit.  nudum.   Pa/i/i.   simpl.   Cal. 
imbric.  suL-rotundus.     Cor.  radii  3-tidae. 

1.  Sijuarrosu.  Engl.  Germ,  and  Fran.    Bien.  Per. 

2.  Scabra.  E.  Ind.  3.  FolioOjsa.  E.  Iiid. 

4.  Paiula.  China.  .4nn.  5.  Panicutata.  E.  Indies. 

6.  Jiijrons.     Canada.     Peren. 

7.  liifoliara.  E.  Ind.  Ann.      8.  Pubigera.  E.  Ind. 
9    Pur/turascens.    Jamaica.     Attn. 

10.    Trinervis.    Brasil.  11.   Serrulata.     Do. 

12.  Ji/adugascaricnsis.    Madagascar. 

13.  Slricta.    Eiist  Indies.     Ann 

14.  Cancicns.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Olea/olia.     Armenia.     Pcren. 

16.  Candida      Candia.      Shrub. 

17.  Verbascifolia.     Sicily,  Greece,  Armenia.     Shr. 

18.  BaUamifera.    E.  Ind.  19.  Mollis.  E.  Ind. 

20.  Chenojiodifolia.     Island  of  Bourbon. 

21.  Cinerea.  E.  Ind.  Ann.  22.  Prolifera.  Java. 
23.   Chinen.iis.  24.   Hirsuta. 

25.  Paucijiora.    At  the  River  Senegal.  Ann. 

26.  Egyfitiaca.      Sicily  and  Egypt.     v4«?z. 

27.  Gotiani.    Canaries.     Ann. 

28.  Senegalensis.  30.    Villosa.  Egypt. 

29.  Dentata.  31.  Aurita.  E.  Indies.    ./fn«. 

32.  Guineen.iis.    Guinea.    .■f?in. 

33.  Am/ilcxicaulis.  Ann.     34.   Obliqua,    Ann. 
35     Orimtalis.      Armenia.    Pcren. 

36.  Sicula.    Sicily  and  Monlpellier.    y/nw. 

37.  Falida.    Africa.     Pcren. 

38.  Pungens.    Mts.  of  Egypt  at  Cairo. 

39.  Sordida.      Narbonne,  Italy,   Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Bar  bar.     Shrub. 


42.  Seiicca.    Canaries. 

43.  Fricoidcs.      Shr. 

44.  Thyoidcs.     Shr. 
Cupressi/ormis.  Shr. 
Punctata.    Chili. 


45. 

49. 

50. 

51 

52. 

53 

54. 

55. 


Shrub. 

46.  Lycofiodioides.      Shr. 

47.  Bryoides.    Shr. 

48.  Linearifolia.     Shr. 
Shrub. 


Canarienaia.    Canaries.     Shrub. 
Incana.    Arabia  F'elix.     Shrub. 
Inuhidea.     Rocks  of  Teneriffe.     Shrub. 
Chryaocomoidcs.    Barbary  near  Kerwan.     Shr. 
Curunij/iua.     Island  of   Rodrigo.     Shrub. 
Saticijhtia.    Mauriiius  ana  Buurbon.     Shrub. 

56.  JLauiifotia.    Island  ol  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

57.  Tortuoaa      Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

58.  Rigida.  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

59.  Glabra       Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub. 

60.  Amygdali'ia.   Shr.        61.   Melastonioidea.     Shr. 

62.  Lithoaficrmifolia.    Island  of  Mauritius.   Shrub. 

63.  Ht liuirojiifijUa.     Island  of  Bourbon.    Shrub. 

64.  Panananaia.     Panama.     Shrub. 

65.  Pynjolia.     Java.     Shrub. 

66.  A/i/und  culata.   Shr.        67    Argentea.       Shr. 

68.  Po/iul>folia.     Island  ol   Mauritius.    Shrub. 

69.  Caro/i«(«ii)4.  Carol.  Florida,  Bahama  Isles.  Sh. 

70.  Odurata.     Shr.  72.  Fruticoaa.      Shr. 

71.  Arbureacena.     Shr.         73.  Jnciaa.  Shr. 

74.  Arbulifolia.    Peru.     Shrub. 

75.  Myrainitea.     Si.  Domingo.      Shrub. 

76.  Magillanica.    Slraits  ol   Magellan.      Shrub. 

77.  Tricuncata.    Mexico.     Shrub. 

78.  Retuaa.     Island  of  Bouibon.    Shrub. 

79.  Buxifolia.    Shr.  81-   Articulata.     Shr. 

80.  Geniatelloide<s.     Shr.       82.   Sagittalia.    Shr. 

83.  Crisjmta.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

84.  Arabica.  Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

85.  Tha/taoidea.    At  ihe  Caspian.     Peren. 

86.  Virgata.      Jamaica  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 

87.  Rugoa.    Brasil. 

88.  Alofiecuroidea.     Martinique.     Shrub. 

89.  S/iicata.     South  America.    Pcren. 

90.  Redolena.    New  Caledonia.    Shrub. 

91.  Decurrena.     India.     ..^^72 

*92.   Thyraoidea.    Senegal.     {Herb,    of   Lamarck.) 
•93     Chincnaia.    Near  Canton-    [Lourciro.') 
*94.   Mardandica.    N.America,  •■fn?!.  ?  ^1/(f/i.  ii. 
•95.    Uliginosa.  Carolina.  5  P-  '26. 

*96.  Lacera.     East  Indies.  ?  Lamarck,  Fnc.  ii. 
»97    Hcltrojihylla.     Do.      J  p.  83. 
Sp.  53,  34  liom  the  E    Indies;  46,  48,  60.  61,  66, 
67,  ironi    Bourbon  ;  23,   24  from  China  ;  28,  29 
from  the  Senegal  ;  45,  47  from   Magell.   Straits  : 
43,  44,  79,  80  from  Peru  ;  70,  73  from  S.  Ame- 
rica ;  81,  82  from  Monte  Video. 
11474.  Gnaphalium.      Recefit.    nudum.       Pafiji     pi- 
losus seu  plumosus.      Cal.  imbric.  squamis  iiiargi- 
nalibus  rotundatis,  scariosis,  coloralis. 

1     Eximium.     Shr.  5.    Grandijiorum.      Shr. 

2.  Crisfium.     Shr.  6.  Fruticana.     Shr. 

3.  Arboreum.   Shr.  7.   Congcstum     Shr. 

4.  Proteoidea.Ma.\irit.Shr.8.  Afifieyidicutatujn.     S. 
9.  Heliolru/iifolium.      Island   of  Bourbon.    Shrub. 

10.  Domingense.    Dominica.    Shrub. 

11.  Yuccafolium.     Island  of  Maui  itius.    Shrub. 

12.  Trinerve.    New  Zealand.    Shrub. 

13.  Coronatum.     Shr.  15.  I)ivaricatu?n.    Shr. 


14.  Patulum.     Shr. 


16.  Diacolorum.     Shr. 
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18. 
19. 

20, 
21. 
22. 
23 
24. 
25. 
35. 
34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 

38. 
39. 

46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
55. 
56. 

57. 
58. 
59. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 

66. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
83. 
84. 

85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 

98. 
99. 


26.  Serifihioides.     Shr 

27.  MUlefiurum.    Shr. 

28.  Kricuides.     Shr. 

29.  Tcrelifolmm.    Shr. 

30.  Umbetlatum.   Shr. 

31.  C<E.i/iilosum. 
ritiub.     Shr. 

32.  Multicaulc. 


Mau- 


Asfierum.     Shr. 
CcfiJialotes.     Shr. 
Muriialian.     Shr. 
Hin/Hilum.     Shr. 
Divcrgois.      Shr. 
I'ascicuLalian.   Shr. 
Fastit^iatum.   Shr. 

Polyanthos.     Shr.         32.   Multicaulc.     Shr. 
Hirsutum       Shr. 

Mucronattim.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Stoechas      Hungary,  Frunce,   Spain,  Austria, 
and  in  tlie  East.     Shrub. 

Ig7u-scens.      Shr.  40.   Salurejoides.    Monte 

Microfihyllu7n.  Can-  Vidto.     Shrub. 

Ilia.      Shr.  41.   Cras-sifolium.      Shr. 

Excisum.     Shr.  42.   Alariiinium       Shr. 

Scrratum.     Shrub.       43.   Ca/iitd/atuni.      Shr. 
Petiolatum.     Shrub.     44.   Keftens.     Per. 

45.   Cylindricum. 
Oricntalc.     Africa.     Perm.      Shrub. 
Arenarium.     Fields  of  Europe      Peren. 
Lavanduleftjlium.     Armenia.     Peren. 
Candidissimum.     At  tlie  Caspian.      Per.  Shr. 
Japankum.     Japan.     Ann. 
liutdans.     Per.  53.   Cymoaum.      Shr. 

hnbricatum.     Per.  54.  A'udifolium.      Shr. 

Pallidum.     Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 
Lutca   album.       England,    Switzerland,   Ger- 
many, Fi'ance,  Spain,  Portugal.     Ann. 
Lanatum.     New  Zealand. 
Albescens.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 
Pedunculare.  60.   Odoratissimum.     Shr. 

CauUJl'jrum.     Near  Tunis.     Ann. 
Lcyseruidcs.     N^ar  Tunis.      Ann. 
'  Muicoides.     Tunis,  near  Sibiba.     Ann. 
Unijiorum.     Peru.     Peren. 
Sanguineum.        Egypt,    Palestine,    Lebanon, 
and  Carmel.     Peren 

Oculus  Cali.     Ann.  67.  Peetidum.     Ann. 

Undulatum.     Africa.     Peren. 
Feliniim.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Cheiranthifolium.     Monte  Video. 
Reliant  he  mifulium.      Shrub. 
Squarrusum.     Peren. 


St  1 1  latum. 

Tinctum. 

jYolatum. 

Rubellum. 

Pugm^um. 


Per. 


Per. 


78. 
79. 


Auriculatum. 
S/iathulatum. 


80.  Denudalum. 

81.  Dealbatum. 

82.  Prostratum. 


Per. 
Per. 

Ann. 
Ann. 
.inn. 


Obtu.iif(jlium.     Virginia,  Pennsylvania 

Margariraceum.  England,  America,  Kam- 
schatka,  Switzerland,  aid  Silesia.     Peren. 

Pilosellum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

Plantaginifolium.     Virginia.     Peren. 

Dioicum.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

Alliinum.     Mts.  of  Lapl.  Swilz.  Aust.     Per. 

Kodijlorum.     Poituu;al. 

Indicum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

Purpureum      North  America.     Peren. 

Sylvaticum.  Scotl.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

Rectum.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

Verticillatum.     Cape  ol  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

Sfiicatu7n.     Egypt. 

Coarctatum.     Morlc  Video. 

American  im.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Jamai- 
ca, and  Buenos  Ayres.     Ann. 

Stachidifolium.     Monte  Video. 

Muliicaule.     East  Indies.     Ann. 


100.  Su/iinum.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

101.  PusUlum.     Sudetes  mts.  and  Salzburg.     Per. 

102.  Fuscum.     Mountains  ot  Carniola.     Peren. 

103.  Declinatum.    Cape  ol  Good  Hope. 

104.  Falcatian.     Monte  V'ideo. 

105.  Retusum.     Monte  Video.     Ann. 

106.  Uliginosum.     Ei.gl.  Eur.  and  America.     Ann. 

107.  Olomeratum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

108.  Involucratum      New  Zealand. 

109.  Bracteatum.     Monte  Video. 

110.  Leontofiodium.       Italy,   France,    Switzerland, 
Vallais,  Carintliia,  Salzburg,  and  Aust.     Per. 

111.  ylsteriscijiorum.     Spain.     Peren. 

\\2.  Lemto/iodioides      At  Lake  Baikal.     Peren. 

113.  Arnicuides.       Island  of  Bourbon. 

114.  Germanicum.       England,     Germany,   France, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  N.  America.     Ann. 

115.  Gallicum.     Engl.  Germ.  Switz.  France.    Ann. 

116.  Pyramidatian.  S.  of  France  and  Spain.     Ann. 

117.  Montanum.  Sweden,  Germ,  and  France.  .4nn. 
Minimum.     Sandy  parts  of  England.     Ann. 
Arvense.     Sandy  fields  of  Europe.     Ann. 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 


Shr. 


Lagofms.     Siberia 

Cafiitatum. 

Decumbens. 

123.  Conyzrjides. 

1 24.  Hetero/ihiltum 

125.  S/ile7ididum. 

126.  Vebile. 

127.  JVa/iu/n. 

128.  Fx/ia7uum. 

129.  Micra7ithU7/i, 

130.  Maculatiun. 

131.  Staehelioides 

132.  Trifidum. 


138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 

Shrub. 
Shrub. 


Shr. 


133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 
*I53. 
*154. 


Revolutum. 

Molle. 

Sirigo.iU7n. 

Adscendens. 

Paniculutu/n. 

Semi/ia/ifi  oti  u  m 


Ann. 

137.   Cernuum. 

.Yrvcu7n. 

Scabrum. 

Hu7inle. 

Polifolium. 

142.  Multiforum. 

143.  Orbiculare.' 

144.  Rolundifolium. 
145     Laiifolium. 
146.   Capillaceum. 

•147.    Carneum.     {Lam.) 
*I48.  Futvum.     {Lam.) 
•149.  Diosmafolium.  {L.) 
•ISO.  .4inbiguum.    [Lam.) 
•151.   Striatum.     {Lam.) 
*152.   Sfiadiccum.    {La//i.) 
Van  Diem.  Island."  " 
Van  Diem.  Isl.     S-.V.  Holl. 
44. 


Shr. 


.")  Labill 
V.V.  He 

Jii.  41, 


155.   Collinum.     Van  Diem.  Island. 
*156.   Serfiyllifolium.     Africa.     (Lam.  Enc.) 
*157.   Sinuatu/n.     Cochincliina.     {Loureiro.) 
*158.  Ferrugineum.     Peru.)   .,    .      „. 
» \  59.  As/ienan.     Peru.         ^  ^^'•*- of  Jussieu. 
*160.  Lyco/iodium.     Straits   of   Magellan.     {Do.) 

Sp.    1—8,    13—32,     37 — 45,    59,    60,    66,    67,  71  — 
82,  121  — 152  from  the  Cape. 
1476    Elichrysum.     Rece/it.xwxAnm.     Pa///),  pilosus 

vei  plumosus       Cal.  imbric.  radiatus,  radio  colorato. 


1. 

2. 

o. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
13. 
14. 


Vestitum.      Shrub. 
Sfiirale.     Shrub. 
S/ieciocissi/num.     Shr. 
Fulgidurn.     Shr. 
Proliferu7>i.      Shr. 
Imbricatum.     Shr. 
Frigidum. 
Sfiinosum 


7.  Canescens.      Shr. 

8.  Aigenteum.     Shr. 

9.  Recurratum.     Shr. 

10.  Retort uni.     Shrub. 

1 1 .  Stolo7ii/erum.     Per. 

12.  Radicans. 
Lebanon  and  Corsica.    Peren. 

Shr.  18.   Striatum. 


15.  Sesa/iioides.      Shr.  19.  Lancifolium. 

16.  Fasciculatum.  Shr.       20.   Sfaehelina. 

17.  Virgatu/n.     Shrub.        21.    Variegatum. 

22.  Paniculatum.      Shrub. 

23.  Bellidioidrs.     New  Zealand. 

1475.  Xeranthemum.      Recefit.  p.i::aceum. 
puleac.  o-setuceus         Cal.  imbric.    radiatus: 
colorato. 

1.  Annuu/n.     Austria,  Italy,  and  France. 


Shrub. 
Shr. 


Pap/i. 
radio 


.'inn. 


^94 
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2.  Inafiertum.     Switz.  Hung,  and  Italy,    ^nn. 

3.  Orientale.     Armenia.     Ann. 

1516.  Anacyclus.      Recejit.  paleaceum.     /'a///;,    c- 
marginatus.     Sem.  latcribus   mcmbranaceis. 

1.  Crelicus.     Candia.     yinn. 

2.  Orientalis.     In  the  East. 

3.  ylurcus.  S.  of  Europe  and  the  East.     Ann. 

4.  Atexandrinus.     Egypt,  near  Alexandria.  Ann. 

5.  Valentinus.     Valentia  and  Barbary.     Aym. 

Sect.   II.     Flowers    Semi/loscii/ous  and    Subbilabiate. 

1477.  Denekia.       Rcce/if.    nudum.     Fa/i/i.  0.     Cal. 

imbric.     Cor.  radii  bilubiata;. 

1.   Ca/ienai^.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1495.  Perdicium.       lieceju.  nudum.       Pajiji.  simpl 

Corollula.  bilabiatse. 

1.  Taraxaci.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Tomentosum.     Japan.     Peren. 

3.  Pur/iureum.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

4.  Magellanicum.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

5.  J^'eruosum.  Cape.  6.   C/nlense.  Chili.  Per. 

7.  Lactucoides.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

8.  Si/uarrnaam.     Monte  Video.      Prren. 

9.  Brasiliense.     Brasil.      Pfren. 

10.  Lxvigatum.  Portobello,  Isihm.  of  Darien.   Slir. 

11.  Radiate.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

12.  Recurvacum.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Shrub. 

Sect.  III.     Flowers  Radiate. 

1481.  Madia.  Reccfa.  RwdMm..  Pajiji.  0.  C'a/.  du- 
plex, ext.  8  vel  10  phyll.  aequalis  interiore  longior, 
int.  polyphyll. 

1.  Saliva.     Chili.     Ann. 

2.  Mellosa.    Do.     Ann.         3.    Fiscosa.  Do.  Ann. 
^  1497.  Bellis.     i?fcf/if.  nudum  conicum.     Pa/ifi.  0. 

Cal.  hemisphaericus  ;  squamis  sequalibus.  Scm. 
obovata. 

\.  Perennin.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Sylveatris.     Mountains  of  Italy.     Peren. 

3.  Annua.     Sicily,  Spain,  Montpellier.     Ann. 
*4.   Sli/iilaca.    [Labilt.^  *6.   Graminea.      {Do.) 
»5.  Aculeata.     (Do.)               *7.  Ciliaris.      {Do.) 

8.  Integrifolia.     N.America.     {Mich.  'ii.  131.) 
Sp.  4—7  from  V.  Diem,  and  V.  Leeuwen's   lands. 
^15 12.  Matricaria.      Rece/tt.    nudum    cylindraceo- 
conicum.     Pa/i/i.  0.     Cal.  planus  imbricatus,  squa- 
mis margine  scariosis. 

1.  Suaveolens.     Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Chamomilla.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Pnn. 

3.  Cafie7isia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
1514.  Lidbeckia,   (Lancisia  of  Persoon.      Recefu. 

nudum.  Pafiji.  0.  Sem.  angulata  articulo  styli 
infimo  persistente.  Cor.  radii  plurima;.  Cal.  mul- 
tipartitus. 

1.  Lobata.     Cape.  3.    Turbinata.    Do.  Ann. 

2.  Pectinata.  Do.   Shr.     4.  Bijiinnata.  Do. 

\  IS  10.  Chrysanthemum.  Recefu.  nudum.  Pafiji. 
0.  Cal.  hemisphaericus,  imbric.  squamis  margina- 
libus  mcmbranaceis. 

1.  Pinnalijidum.     Madeira  on  rocks.     Shrub, 

2.  Paludosum.     About  Tunis.     Ann. 

3.  Atratum.     In  the   mountains   of  Switzerland, 
and  meadows  of  Austria.     Peren. 

4.  Heterofihyllutn.     Piedmont.      Shrub. 

5.  Leucanlhemum.     England    and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 


6.  Montanum.     Montpellier,  Silesia.     Peren. 

7.  Rotundifolium.     Mts.  of  Hungary.     Peren. 

8.  Ceralolihyiloides.     Mis.  of  Piedmont.     Peren. 

9.  Ciraminifotium.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

10.  Coccineum.     Iberia.     Pen:?!. 

11.  Tanacetifolium.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

12.  Mons/ietiense.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

13.  Archdlee.     Italy.     Peren. 

14.  Argcnteum.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

15.  Arcticum.     Kamschaika  and  N.  Amer.     Per. 

16.  Carlnatum.     Barbary,  near  Mogadore.     Ann. 
1".   Indicum.     East  Inilies.     Shrub. 

18.  Pectinatum.     Spain  and  Italy.     Peren. 

19.  Segetum.     Engl.  Denm.  Germ.  France.  Ann. 

20.  Myconia.     Portugal,  Spain,  Italy.     Ann. 

21.  Italicum.     India.     Peren. 

22.  Umhroaum.     Mount  Athos. 

23.  Coronarium.     Candia,  Sicily,  Switz.     Ann. 

24.  Ja/ionicum.     Japan.     26.   Glabratum.      Cape. 

25.  Incanum.  Cape.  Shr.  27.  Hirtum.     Cape. 
*28.  Maximum.     Pyrenees.     (Decand.    Sxjn.  286.) 
*29.  Lacustrc.     Portugal.  >  Brotero,  y. 
*30.  Pulverulentum.    Do.  Spain.  .//«.  5      i-  p.  376. 
•31.  Prorumhenx.     China  and   Cochinchina.     Per. 

{Loureiro.) 
"32.  Anomaluvi.     Spain      Peren.     {Lagasca.) 
*33.   Brousaonetii.      {Persoon.) 
•34.  Daucifolium.     {Persoon.) 
*35.  Radicans.     Granada.     {Cavanilles.) 
Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  the  genus  Py- 

RETHRUM. 

J  1511.  Pyrethrum.  Recrjii.  nudum.  Pa/i/i.  mar- 
ginaius.  Cal.  hemisphaericus  imbric.  squamis  acu- 
tiusculis  margine  scaiiosis. 

1.  Frutcscens.     Canaries.     Shrub. 

2.  Simfilicifolium.     Cura^oa.     Ann. 

3.  Ptarmica/olium.     Mount  Caucasus.     Peren. 

4.  Serotinum.     North  America.     Peren. 

5.  Uliginosum.     Hungary  and  Spain.     Per. 

6.  Halteri.     Mountains  of  Switzerland.     Peren. 

7 .  Alttinum.     Tops  of   the    mts.   of    Styria,    Ca- 
rinthia,  Tyrol,  Salzb.  Switz.  Italy,  Fra.     Per. 

8.  Bal-iamita.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

9.  Palusire.     Marshy  parts  of  Armenia.     Per. 
iO.   Pinnalijidum.     Peren. 

11.  Macro/thy  Hum.     Croatia,  Sclavonia,  the  Ban- 
nat,  and  Wallachia.     Peren, 
12.  Corymbosum.     Thuringia,  Silesia,  Bohemia, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

13.  Parthcnium.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 

14.  Parthenifolium.     Peren. 

15.  Caucaaicum.     Caucasus.     Peren. 

16.  Fuacatum.     Tunis. 

17.  Inodorum.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

18.  Maritimum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

19.  Parvifiorum.  Ann,     20.  Multicaule.    Barbary. 

21.  Trifurcatum.     Barbary,  near  Kerwan. 

22.  Bocconi.     Spain.     Peren. 

23.  Orienlale.     Georgia. 

24.  Millefoliatum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

25.  Bifiinnatum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

1525.  CoLUMELLiA.  Reccfit.  nudum  favosum.   Pafiji. 

margo  dentatus.     Cal.  cylindricus  imbric.     Corol. 

lule  radii  indivisae. 

1.  Biennis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 
\  1492.  DoRONicuM.     Recefit.  nudum.     Pafifi.  simp, 

Cal.  squamae  duplisordinis  aequales,  disco longiores. 

•Sew.  radii  nuda  pappoque  destituta. 
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1 .  Pardaliancfies.     England  and    other   parts  of 
Europe.    Pcrcn. 

2.  Scor/iioides.    Germany  and  Austria.    Peren. 

3.  Ausiriacum.  Aust.  Cuiinuii-,  S.uzburg.  Pcren. 

4.  Aliakum.    Altaian  Mountains.     Penn. 

5.  Piuntagineum.    Portugal  and  Sp^an.    Pcren. 

6.  Glutinoium.    Mexico.     Shrub. 

*T>.  jVudicaule.     N.  America.     {Mich.  ii.  121.) 
1491.  Arnica.     Jiece/tl.    nudum.     Pa/i/i.  simpl.    Cal. 
foliolis  xqualibus.     CorrjUutis  radii  ssepius  filamcn- 
lis  5  absque  antheris. 

1.  Aloncana.     Europe.     Pcren. 

2.  Piloselloides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Hirstita.    Arabia  Felix.    Peren. 

4.  Ofiorina.    New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

5.  Lanuta.  7.   Cordata. 
Grandis.   Shrub.          8.   Ciliata.  Japan.    Peren. 
Scorpioides.    Switzerland,  Austria.     Peren. 
Doroiiicum.    South  ot  Europe.     Shrub. 
Glacialis.    Carinthia  and  Salzburgh.    Peren. 
Bellidiastrum.    South  of  Europe.    Peren. 
Rotundi/olia.    Barbary. 
Alaritima.    Kamschatka  and  N.  Amer.    Peren. 


6. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
U 


Inuloides.   Shrub. 
TabularU     Shrub. 
Crocea.   Peren. 
Crenata.   Shrub. 
19.  Jafioniea. 
•25.   Cordata.      Austria. 


20.  Palmata. 

21.  Sinuata.     Shrub. 

22.  Scrrata.   ."ihrub. 

23.  Gerbera.   Shrub. 

24.  Corno/iifolia. 
(Wulf.   in    Roem.   jirch.) 

*26.   Corsica.    Corsica.    (Deslongchamps,   PL  Gal.) 
*27.  Spinulosa.    Africa.    (Lam.  Enc.') 
*28.  Incana.     Monte  Video.    >       Lam.  Euc.  ii.  p. 
•29.   Peruviana.     Peru.  5       315. 

Sp.  4 — 7,    15 — 24  from   the   Cape;  8,  19,   20  from 
Japan. 
\  1489.  Inula.  Recejit.  nudum.  Pa/j/j.  simpl.  Anthere 
basi  in  setas  2  desinences. 

1.  Helenium.    Engl.  France,  and  Germ.    Peren. 

2.  Odora.    Italy  and  France.    Peren. 

3.  Oculus  Chrisli.    Austria.   Pereti. 

4.  Britannica.    Bavaria,  Germ.  Denm.    Peren. 

5.  Dy&enterica.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Per. 

6.  Undulata.    Egypt. 

7.  Indica.    East  Indies.     Ann. 

8.  Puiicarea.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

9.  Arabica.    Arabia  and  India.    Peren. 

10.   S/iirafolia.  Italy.  l\.  Jo/iojiica.  JaY)a.n.  Per. 

12.  St/uarrosa.     Italy  and  Montpellier.    Peren. 

13.  Viscosa.    Spain,  Fran.  Italy,  Barbary      Peren. 

14.  Salicina.    Meadows  N.  of  Europe.    Peren. 

15.  Grandifiora.    Iberia.    Peren. 

16.  Glandulosa.    Georgia,  at  the  Caspian.     Peren. 

17.  Bubonium.  Austria,  and  at  the  R.  Don.  Peren. 

18.  Jfirta.    France,  Siberia,  and  Germany.    Peren. 

19.  Suaveolen.i.    South  of  Europe.    Peren. 

20.  Vaillantii.    Switzerland  and  France.    Peren. 

21.  Mariana.    North  America.    Peren. 

22.  Dubia.    Japan. 

23.  Oricntalis.    Armenia.     Peren. 

24.  Germanica.      Saxony,   Hungary,  and    Siberia. 
Peren. 

25.  Ensifolia.    Austr.  Germ,  the  Caspian.     Peren. 

26.  Criihmifolia     Engl.  Europe,  Africa.    Peren. 

27.  Proiiincialis.    Provence.     Peren. 

28.  Moniana.    Vienna,  Montpel.  Spain.    Peren. 

29.  Mstuans.    Warm  parts  of  America. 

30.  Bifrons      Italy,  France,  and   Pyrenees.    Bien. 

31.  Carulea.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 


52.  Aromatica.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

33.  Saturejoidets.     Hills  near  Vera  Cruz.     Shr. 

34.  Pinnifolm.     Cape  ol  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

35.  Peiida.     Malta.     Ann. 

*36.   Caucasica.     Caucasus.     {^Herb.  of  Desf.) 
•37.   Crisfia.     Egypt.      (Vent.  H.  Ceh.) 
•38.  Africana.    Cape  ol  (i.  II.    Ann.    (Lam.  Enc^ 
•39.   Serrata.     New  Spam.      Shrub.      {^Lagasca.) 
•40.  Primutxfolia.     St  Domingo.     (Lam.  Eno.) 
•41.   Gossy/tina.     Caroluia  and  Florida. ') 
*i2.  Grammifolia.     Carol,  and  Florida,    i..^"^'^' 
*43.  Argentea.     Pennsylvania.  J""    '^^' 

\  1482.  Erigekon.       Recefit.    nudum.      Papfi.    pilo- 
sus.     Cor.  radii  lineares,  angustissimae. 

1.  Graveolens.     Montpel.  and  the  East.     Ann. 

2.  Glutinosuin.     Spain  and  S.  of  France.  Per. 

3.  Canescens.      Peren. 

4.  Carolinianum.     Carolina.     Peren. 

5.  JVervosum.     North  America.     Peren. 

6.  Canadense.     Engl.  Canada,  Virginia.     Ann. 

7.  Bonariense.     South  America.     Ann. 

8.  LiniJ'olium.     Ann. 

9.  Suwatrense.     Sumatra. 

10.  Sericeum.     Java. 

11.  Strigosum.     Pennsylvania. 

12.  Heterophytlum.     Pennsylvania. 

13.  Chinense.     China.     Ann. 

14.  Japonica.     Japan.     Ann. 

15.  Jamaicense.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

16.  Ri-uulare.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Ann. 

17.  Scabrum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Philadelphicum.     Canada.      Peren. 

19.  Purpureum.     Hudson's  Bay      Peren. 

20.  Belidifotiiiin.     Pennsylvania.      Peren. 

21     Villarsii.     Dauphiny    and   Piedmont.     Per. 

22.  Acre.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Peren. 

23.  Alpinum.  Scotl.  Switz.  and  Carniola.     Per. 

24.  Uniflorum.     Lapl    Switz.  Salz.  Dalm.  Per. 

25.  Gramineum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

26.  Camphoratum.     Virginia  and  Pennsyl.     Ann. 

27.  Tuberosum.     France  and  Syria.     Peren. 

28.  Hirtum.     Cape.       30.   Incisum.     Cape. 

29.  Scandens.     Japan.  31.   Pinnatifidum.     Cape. 
*32.  Pinnalu7n.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
•33?   Graveolens.     France  and  the  East.     A7in. 
•34.  DivaricalU7n.      Illinois. 
*35.   Hyssopifolium.     Hudson's  Bay 
•36.  J^'udicaule.     Carolina. 
*37.   Scandens.     Japan.     [Thunb^ 
•38.  Ltevigatum.     Cayenne.     (^Richard.) 

*39.   Pa/ipocroina.     V.  Diem.  Isl.     {Lnbillard.) 
•40.  Myosotis.     Straits  of  Magellan.     (Juss.) 
•41     Diffusum.     Monte  Video,     (//fri.  of  Juss.) 
•42.  Longxfolium.     N    America.     (Desf.  Cat^ 
•43.    Contortum.      (Desf.  Cat.) 
\  1486.  Solid  AGO.     Recept.  nudum.       Papp.    simpl. 
Cor.    radii  circiter   5.      Cal.    squamae    imbricatae, 
clausse. 

1.  Spuria.     St  Helena.     Shrub. 

2.  Leucadendron.     St    Helena.     Shrub. 

3.  Arborescens.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

4.  Canadensis.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 
3.  Procera.  11.  Asptra. 

6.  Serolina.  12.  Altissima. 

7.  Gigantea.  13.  Rugosa. 

8.  Ciliaris.  14.   Scabra. 

9.  Rejlexa.  15.  JVertioralis. 
10.  Lateriflora.  16.  Patula. 


[.      ./inn. 

I    A/if//.  ii. 
Jp.  123. 
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25.  Siricla. 

26.  Lanceolala. 

27.  Ctcaia. 

28.  Hisfiida. 

29.  Lxvigata. 

30.  Mexkana. 

31.  Viminea. 

32.  Flexicaulis. 


17.  Ulmifolia. 

18.  ylrgtita. 

19.  Jtincea. 

20.  Elli/itka. 

21.  Semfiervirens. 

22.  Orfora. 

23.  Bkolor. 

24.  Pctiolaris. 
33_.  Ambigua. 

34.  Aljiestris.     Mountains  of  Carpathia,  Austria, 
and  Bohemia.    Peren. 

35.  Virgaurea.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Percn. 

36.  Cambrka.    Wales.    Pcrf«. 

37.  Multiradiata.    Labrador.    Perfn. 

38.  Minuca.    Pyrenees.    Peren. 

39.  Rigida.  40.  Koveboracensis. 
•41.    Virgata.    Carolina.    (W/icA.  ii.  p.  117.) 
*42.  Reircirsa.    Carolina.    Do. 

•43.   Glomerala.    Carolina.    Do. 
•44.  MuUiflora.    North  America. 
•45.  Integrifolia.    {^Persoon^  ii.  p.  449.) 
*46.  Decurrens.    Near  Canton.    {Loureiro.) 
*47.   Cantonknsis.    Near  Canton.    [Loureiro.) 
•48.  Littoralis.    Coasts  of  Tuscany.    (6'api.) 
Sp.  5 — 32,  39,  40  from  North  America. 
^1488.  CiMERAKiA.     Rtcejtt.  nudum.     Pa/i/i.  simpl. 
CaA  simpl.  polyphyll.  aequalis. 

1.  JVivea.     Shrub.  8.  Erosa. 

2.  Undulata.    Ann.  9.  Sonchifolia. 

3.  .^/o/a      Shrub.  10.   Incisa. 

4.  Perfoliata.  11.  Pinnatifida. 

5.  Denticulata.  12.  Bijtinnata. 

6.  Serraca.  13.  Filifotia 

7.  Elongata.  14.   Cacalioides. 

15.  lAneata. 

16.  Amerkana.    South  America.    Shrub. 

17.  Refianda.    New  Zealand.    Shrub. 

18.  Rotundifolia.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

19.  Grifolia     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

20.  Aurita.    Madeira.    Peren. 

21.  Cruenta.    Canary  Islands.     Pcrcn. 

22.  Cymbalarifolia.  23.  Lobata.   Shrub. 

24.  Multijlora.    Hills  of  Canary  Islands.    Peren. 

25.  Tussilaginis.    Tencriffe.    .^i?n«. 

26.  Pracox.    Mexico.     Shrub 

27.  Malvttfolia.    Canaries  and  St  Miguel.     Peren. 

28.  Glabra.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

29.  Discolor.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

30.  Coronata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

31.  Sibirica.     Siberia,  in  the  East,  Hungary,  and 
the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

32.  Glauca.    Siberia.    Peren. 

33.  Palustris.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    /"er. 

34.  Cam/iestris.     Sweden,  Austria,  France,  Croa- 
tia, and  Siberia.    5icn. 

35.  Aurantiaca.    France,  Italy,  Carinthia.     Peren. 

36.  Integrifolia.    Engl.  Austria,  Swilz.    Percn. 

37.  Longifolia.    Austria,  Italy,  France.    5i>n. 

38.  Crisfia.    Austria,  Styria,  and  Salzburg.  Peren. 

39.  Cordifolia.    Aust.  Switz.  Italy,  France.  Peren. 

40.  Al/iina.    Sweden,  Switz.  and  Austria.    Peren. 

41.  .^Mrea.  Siberia.  Per.  42.  yc/ionica.  Japan. 

43.  Maritima.    Coasts  of  Europe.    Peren. 

44.  Bicolor.  Shr.         45.   Canadensis.  Canada.  Pfr. 

46.  Asfiera.  50.  Humifusa.  Per. 

47.  Ca/iillacra.  5  I .    Viscosa.  Bicn. 

48.  Mm?^;a.  Spain.  ./?«.  52.  Pur/iurata.   Shr. 

49.  Linifolia.  Shr.  53.  Sca/ii/lora.  Per. 


54.  Lanata.   Canaries.    Shrub, 

55.  Anu-lloidcs.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
•56.  Incaria.    South  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

•57.  Laciniata.    Jamaica. 
*58.   Cas/iica.     [Bieberstcin.) 
•59.  Hetcrofthylla.    St  Domingo.    (0?-/f^n.) 
Sp.  1  — 15,  22,  23,  45,   4".  49—53  from  the   Cape. 
:f  1484.   Senecio.   hicrjit.  nudum.   Pafiji.  simpl.    Ca/. 
cylindricus.  calyculatus  :  squamis  apice  sphacelatis. 

1.  lieclinatus.   Shr.  3.   Mucronatus.    Shr. 

2.  A/iguslifotius.  Shr.  4.  ./Yix'fj/s.   Shrub. 

5.  Hieracifolius.    North  America.    ./^7(n. 

6.  Pur/iurrus.  Per.  11.   Paniculafus.     .Shr. 

7.  C(r7it/««.  E.  Indies.  12.   Bidenlatits.  Shr. 
Ann.  13.   Scabcr. 

8.  Erubescens.  Ann.  14.    Festitus.  Shr. 

9.  Pcrsicifolius.  Shr.  IS.    firgatus.  Shr. 
10.  ^j/?or;/s.  Arabia  S/ir.        16.  Z)iDan'ca<;/s.China. 

17.  Croaiicus.    Croatia.    Peren. 

18.  Pseudo-China.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

19.  Ja/ionicus.    Japan.    Peren. 

20.  Vulgaris.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     .4nn. 

21.  Peucedanifolius.  Shr.     24     Trijiorus.  Ann. 

22.  Arabicus.  Bien.  25.   yEgvfilicus.   Ann. 

23.  ycrbenefoUus.  Ann.        26.   Australia.    N  Zeal. 

27.  Lautus.    New  Zealand. 

28.  Crassifolius.    S.  ol  France  and  Italy.    ./^?!7). 

29.  Humilis.    Fields  of  Barbary.     ./^nn. 

30.  Leucanthemifolius.    Barb,  near  La  Calle.    .4;i7!. 

31.  Auritus.    Deserts  of  Barbary.    ./inn. 

32.  Giganteus.    Near  Algiers.    Peren. 

33.  Lividus.    Spain,     .^wn. 

34.  Tele/ihifolius.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ./fwn. 

35.  Trilobus     Spain.    ./??!«. 

36.  Cinerasce7is.  Cape.  5/ir.       37.  Javanicus.  Java. 

38.  Viscosus.    Britain  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     ./^nn. 

39.  Sytvaticus.    Engl,  and  Other  pts.  of  Eur.    ./^Tzn. 

40.  Cornnofiifolius.    Spain,    .^nn. 

41.  Alultijidus.    Java. 

42.  jYebrodensis.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Pyrenees.  .4nn. 

43.  Claucus.  Bien.  48.    Carnosus. 

44.  Varicosus.  Ann.  49.  Abrufitus. 

45.  Haslnfns.  Per.  50.  Lijralus. 

46.  Squamosus.  51.   Sfiireif alius. 

47.  Incisus.  52.  Pubigerus. 

53.  Vernalis.     Hungary.     ..^nra. 

54.  Montanus.    Mountains  of  Salzburg,    ./f/m. 

55.  Rufiestris.    Hungary  and  Croatia.    Peren. 

56.  Denlatus.  Ann.  Bien.         57.    Venustus.  Bien. 

58.  Elegans.    Ann.  Bien, 

59.  Squalidus.    France  and  England,    ./^nn. 

60.  Erucifolius .    South  of  Europe.    Peren. 

61.  ■Sy;ff!0S7/s.  China.  Pfr.     62.  £rosa«.  Cape.  Per. 

63.  Uni/iorus.  Mts.  of  Vallais  and  Piedmont.   Per. 

64.  Incanus.    Switz.  Aust.  Pyrenees,  Montp.  Per. 

65.  Carniolicus.    Mts.  of  Styria  and  Carniola.    Per. 

66.  Paniijlorus.  Piedm.  Per.     68.  Lxvigatus, 

67.  Muricatus.  69.  Grandijlorus. 

70.  Abrotanifolius.     Mountains  of  Salzburgh,  the 
Pyrenees,  Carinthia,  &c.    Peren, 

71.  Alyrrhifolius.  73.   Canadensis.  Canada. 
72    Diffusus.                     74.  Del/ihinifolius.  Barbary. 

75.  Tenuifolius.  Engl.  Germ,  and  Austria.  Peren. 

76.  Jacobaa.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 
77    Afjuaticus.  England,  Germ,  and  Austria.  Per. 

78.  Auriculatus.    Arabia  Felix. 

79.  Aureus.    Virginia  and  Canada.    Peren. 

80.  BalsamitK.    North  America.    Peren. 
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SI.  Obovatus.    North  America.    Pcren. 

82.  Umbellalus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

83.  Linifolius     Sp.iin,  Italy,  Russia.     Ptrcn. 

84.  Ju7ti/ieriiius.  -S'Ar.         88.  Cruciatus. 

85.  Kosmarinifotius.  Shr.  89    Kigescctis.   Shr. 

86.  ^h/itr.   S/irub.  90.  Pinnulatus. 

87.  Siriatus.  9\.  Paludosus.  Y.nv.  Per. 

92.  Hadieitsis.    Mts.  of  Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

93.  J^'emori-nsis.    Germany  uiiil  Austria.     Peren. 

94.  Ovatus.    Between  the  Rhine  and  Reuse.    Per. 

95.  Saraccnicus.    Engi.  Switz.  Germ.  Fran.    Per. 

96.  Coriaceus.    In  the  East.    Penr.. 

97.  Doria.  In  the  East,  Aust.  Germ.  Mont.  Pcren. 

98.  Orientalis.    Armenia.    Peren. 

99.  Barrelicri.    Pyrenees.    Pereti. 

100.  Doronicum.    Pyrenees,  mountains  of  Montpel- 
lier,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy     Peren. 

101.  Arenarius.  104     0/iorinus.   Per. 

102.  Lanceus.    Shrub.  105.  Lortgifotius.    Shrub. 

103.  Glastifolius.  106.   Undulatus. 

107.  Bijzantinus.    Byzantium.    i?if?;. 

108.  Heterolihyltus.  Shr.      110.  Marginatus. 

109.  HalimifoUus.  Shrub.     lU.  Maritimui. 

1 12.  J^anatus. 

113.  Mollis.   Galatia.    Peren. 

H4.  Quercifrjlius.  118.  Angulatus.     Shrub. 

\\5.  lUcifotius.  Shrub.  119.   Cardi/olius. 

116.  Crisjius.  120.   Pe/iandus. 

117.  Crenatus.  121.  liigidua.    Shrub. 
122.  Solidaginoides.    Shrub. 

*123.    Quadridciitatus.    V.  Diem.  Isle.    Per.  [Lab.) 
•124.  Exsquaineus.    Portugal.     {^Brotero.) 
•125.    Chrysanthemifolius.  Sicily.   Per.    (A«c.  .Bof.) 
•126.  Artimisiefolius.    France  and  Italy.    {Thuill) 
Lobatue.    Carolina.    {Mich.) 
Ambavilla.     Bourbon.    T    t,         ,^  c.  ■»'•   „.>„t 
//«6m/c.     Bourbon.      I    Bory  de  St  \  mcent, 

P,m/o/»«.     Bourbon.    J         '  <'^«^^' ^c- 
Pcruvianus.    Peru.    (//fr6.  of  Juss.) 
Persic efclius.    Pyrenees.    (Decand.  Sj/k.) 
Croaticus.    Croatia.    (P/.  Hung.) 
Cesjiitosus.    Portugal.    {Brolero.) 
Lactescens.    Portugal,    (firorcro.) 
Baldensis.     Tunis.   (£nc.  Bof.) 
Tomenlosus.    N.  America.    [Ulich.  ii. 
1_4,   6—9,    11—15,    46—32,    56—58, 


*12". 
•128. 
*129. 
■»130. 
*131. 
•132. 
•133. 
•134. 
•135. 
•136. 
•137. 
Sp 


84—90,    101  —  122  from  the  Cape.    Sp. 
43,  44  from  Egypt. 


119.) 

66—69, 

22—25 


4  1483.  TussiLAGo.  Recept.  nudum.  Pafili.  simpl. 
Cat.  squams  aequales,  discum  sequantes,  submem- 
branaceae.    Cor.  femineae  ligulatx  seu  edentulac. 

1.  Anandria.    Siberia.    Peren. 

2.  Lyrafa.    Siberia.    Peren. 

3.  Dentata.    Warm  parts  of  America. 

4.  Integrifolia.    Carolina.    Peren. 

5.  Albicans.    Jamaica.    Ann. 

6.  Pumila.    Jamaica.    Ann. 

7.  Allans.    Grassy  parts  of  Jamaica.    Ann, 

8.  Trifurcata.    Magellan's  Land.    Pcren. 

9.  Aljiina.    Siles.  Bohem.  Aust.  and  Switz. 

10.  Discolor.    Salzburgh,  Austria,  Carniola. 

11.  Sytvestris.    Alps  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Croatia.    Peren. 

V2.  Farfara.    Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Eur.    Peren. 

13.  Ja/tonica.    Japan.    Peren. 

14.  Frigida     Lapl.  Norway,  and  Siberia. 

15.  Fragrans.    Italy  about  Naples.    Pcren. 

16.  Le-vigata.    Bohemia  and  Siberia.    Peren. 
Vol.  IV.     Part   1. 


Per. 
Per. 


Peren. 


17.  Alba.    Mountains  of  Europe.    I-'eren. 

18.  A''iuea.    Austria,  Switz.  and   France.    Peren. 

19.  PetasUes.     Engl,  and  other  pts,  of  Eur.     Per. 

20.  S/iitria.    Germany.    Peren. 

21.  Palmata.    North  America.    Peren. 
Pcrsoon  ranks  Sp.  3 — 7  under  the  subgenus  Chap- 

TALIA.     He  tliinks  that  they   ought  either  to  be 

removed  to   Pekdicicm,   or  should  form  a  new 

genus. 

X  1485.  Aster.  Recefit.  nudum.   Pa/tf:.  simplex.  Cor. 

radii  plures  10.     Cal.   imbricati,  squaniie  inferiores 

patulae. 

1.   Taxifolius.   Shr.  2.  R'Jlexus.     Shrub. 

o.   Critiilus.   Shrub. 

4.  Tomenlosus.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 

5.  Sericeus.    Shrub.  6,  Hirtus.    Shrub. 

7.  Cymbalarite.    Shrub. 

8.  Carolinianus.    Carolina.    Shrub. 

9.  Heterofihyllus.  Shr.  12.   Angusli/olius.    Shr. 

10.  Macrorhizus.   Shr.  13.   Obtusalus.     Shrub. 

11.  Villosus.     Shrub.  14.  Fruticu/osus.     Shr. 

15.  Alfiinus.  Aust.  Switz.  Pyren.  Montpel.  Peren. 

16.  Pulchellus.    Armenia.    Pcren. 

17.  Holosericeus.    New  Zealand.    Peren. 

18.  Coriaceus.    New  Zealand.    Pcren. 

19.  Caucasicus,    Mount  Caucasus.    Peren. 

20.  Bijlorus.    Canada.    Pcren. 

21.  Tenellus.  .inn.  Bien.       23.  .Ycmoralts.    Per. 

22.  Strigosvs.  24.  Hyssopifolius.  Per. 

25.  Punctatus.    Lakes  in  Hungary.    Peren. 

26.  Acri.i.    Pyrenees,  also  in  Hungary.     Peren. 

27.  Canus.    In  the  Bannat.    Pcren. 

28.  Solidaginoides.  P.  37.  Ciliatus.    Peren. 

29.  Linifolius.  Per.  38     Cordi/olius.  Per. 

30.  Linariif alius.  Per.  39.  S(juarrosus.    Per. 

31.  Pilosus.  Peren.  40.   Concolor.  Peren. 

32.  Foliolosus.  Peren.         41     Vemus. 

33.  Tenuifolius.    Per.  42.  Elongatus.    Cape, 

34.  Dumosus.    Peren.  43     Umbcllatus.    Per. 

35.  Ericoides.    Peren.  44.   Salicifolius.     Peren. 

36.  Multiflorus.    Per.         45.  -^stivus.     Peren. 

46.  Pannonicus.    Bogs  of  Hungary.    Peren. 

47.  Amellus.    Europe.    Peren. 

48.  Rigidus.     Peren.  54.  Patens.     Peren. 

49.  7\'bx»iE  Ajigtia.  Per.  55.   Undulatus.    Per. 

50.  S/iurius.     Peren.  56.   Sagittifolius.    Per. 

51.  Paludosus.     Peren.  57.   Paniculatus.    Per. 

52.  Gra7tdiJiorus.     Per.  58.    Cordifolius.    Per. 

53.  Phlogifolius.      Per.  59.   Corymbosus.    Per. 

60.  Macrofihyllus.    Peren. 

61.  Chinensis.    Cliina,  Japan,  and  E.  Indies.     .4nn. 

62.  Rolundifolius.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

63.  Humilis.    Pennsylvania.    Peren. 

64.  Cornifolius.    Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

65.  Trifiolium     England,   Sec.  and  Siberia.     .BiV«. 

66.  Salignus.    Germany  and  Hungary.    Perc7i. 
67    Puniceus.    North  America.    Peren. 

66.   Tataricus.    Siberia.    Peren 

69.  Annuus.    Canada,  Denmark,  Germany.     -4n«. 

70.  Dentalus.  Cape.  71.   Serratus.     Cape; 

72.  Indicus.    China  and  the  E-  Indies.    Ann. 

73.  Sibiricus.  Sib.  Per.  80.  Levis.     Peren. 
74    Flegans.    Peren.  81.  Afutabilis.    Peren. 

75.  His/iidus  Japan.  Prr.     82.    Versicolor.    Peren. 

76.  Scaber.  Japan.  83.  Lavigatus-  Peren. 

77.  Conyzoides.    Peren.         84.   Prcnaiithoides.    P. 

78.  Divaricatus.    Peren.       85.  Amfilexicaulis.  Per. 

79.  Radula.    Peren.  86.    Vimincus.    Peren. 

P  p 
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y  I.  Junci'us.    Pcren. 

05.  Laiiccolatus.     Per. 

96.  Drccunculoidca.    P. 

97.  Pragilis.    Pcren. 

98.  Mma- 

99.  Divcr^ens.     Pcren. 
100.  Diff'iisua.    Pcren. 


8T.   Tradcscanti.    Per. 

88.  Kccurvatus.    Per. 

89.  Fhribundim.  Per. 

90.  A'ovi  lielgii.    Per. 

91.  Sjitctabitis.    Per. 

92.  Scrolinus.    Pcren. 

93.  Tardiflorus.    Per. 

101.  Pendulus.    Pcren. 

102.  Jurantius.    Vera  Cruz.    .^nn. 

103.  Pinnatus.    New  Spain.    Pcren. 

•104.  P/ilogu/ia/i/ius.  i>/ir.  *\\0.   Glandulosus. 

•105.   Stellutatiis.    Shr.  *111.  Jculealus. 

•106.  Myrsintjidcs.   Shr.  'US.   Lepidolihyllus. 

•107.    Viscosus.    i>/ir.  *113.   Filifulius. 

*\06.  .Irgofilnjllus.    Slir.  *\\i.  Mkro/ilnjUus.Sh. 

•109.   PamuUsus. 

•115.   Unif'irus.  Nt.ir  L.  Mistassins.  T      See   Mich- 

•116.   Surcuhsus.     Woudb  ot  Carol     I /"/.  y//n.  ii.  p. 

*117.   SabiiUtun.   Pennsyl.  Carolina.  J  110,  Sec. 

•118.  Pubricaidis.    Norili  America. 

•119.    T/njr.iiJhliu.^.    Virginia?    {Huffman.) 

♦120.  Lrjngi/Aius.    Norih  America. 
Sp.  1  —  U,   21,   22,   from   tlie  Cape.      Sp.   28 — 45, 
48 — 60,  77 — 101,  from  North  America.     Sp.  104 
— 112,  from    N.  Hoil.    {in:c  Labillard.)     Sp.  113, 
!14,  see  Vent.  Malm. 
1501.  BoEBEiiA.      Kec-pt.    nudum.      Pa}ifi.    pilosus. 
Cal.  dupl.  ext.  polypliyll.  int.  octophyll. 

1.  C/irijsant/icmoides.    Carol.  Florida,  Mex.  Jnn. 
1487.  MurisiA.     Pcce/il.  nudum.     Papp.   plumosus. 

Cat.  cylindricua  imbric.     Cor.  disci  S-fidoc. 

1.   Clemalis     Peru  and  N.  Granada.   S/irub.  Per. 

2.  Pcduncularis.    Peru.    Shrub. 

3.  Viciafolia.    Peru.     Shrub. 

4.  Jlicifolia.    Chili.    Shrub. 

3.  liimcinata.    South  America.    Shrub. 

6.  Sinuata.    Chili.    Shrub 

7.  Subspinosa.    Peru.    Shrub. 

8.  Sagittata.    Chili.    Shrub. 

9.  JJccurrens.  Do.  Shr.  10.  Inflexa.   Do.  Shr. 
11.  Line  a  rifolia .    Chili.    Shrub. 

•12.   Grandiflora.    Mt.  ofQuindiu  South    America. 
(Humboldt.  Plant.  Eijuinoct.) 
1498.  Bellium.     Recept.  nudum.     Scm.  conica  coro- 
na paleacea  8-phylla,  pappoque  ribtata.     Cal.  folio- 
lis  ap.tiualibus. 

1.  liellidioides.    Italy,  near  Rome,     jlriii. 

2.  Minutum.     Beside  springs  in  the  East.     jinn. 
1520.  AcTiNEA,    or    AcTiNELLA.       Rccept.    nudum. 

Papp.  polyphyli.   paleaceus,  paleis    aristatis.     Cal. 
polyphyll.  sequalis. 

1.  Heterophijlla.    Buenos  Ayres.    Shrub. 
1j02.  Tagetis.      Recept     nudum.     Papp.   aristis   5, 
ereclis.     Cal.  simp.    1-phyll.    5-dentatus,  tubulosus. 
Flosculi  radii  5,  persistentes. 

1.  J.ucida     Mexico.     Peren. 

2.  Patula.    Do.    Jnn.  3.  Erecta.     Do.     Ann. 

4.  F.longata.    Warm  parts  of  America.    Ann. 

5.  Minuta     Chili.    Ann. 

6.  Caracasana.    Caraccas.    Ann. 

7.  TcnuifoUa.    Peru.     Ann. 

8.  Micrantha.    New  Spain.     Atm. 

»9.  Bonarirnsis.    Buenos  Ayres.     {Coim/iers.) 
M.96.  Helenium.    i?£cc/i^  nudum  :   /?flf/i7  paleaceum. 
Papp.  5-aristatus.      Cal.    1-phyll.    multipart.      Cor. 
radii  semitrifidas. 

1.  Autnmnale.    North  America,     Peren. 

3.  Pubescens.    North  America.    Peren, 


3.  Quadridentatum.    Louisiana.  Peren.  Ann. 

1505.  Pectis.  Recepi.  nudum.  Papp.  3  seu  5-arista- 
tus.    Cal.  5-phyll.     Cor.  radii  5. 

1.  Humifuna.     Guadaloupe,  Santa  Cruz.    Ann. 

2.  Proi/rata.     New  Spain.    Ann. 

3.  Ciliarin.  Hispaniola.  An.  4.  Linif'jlia.  Jam.  Ann. 
5.  Punclala.    Hispaniola.     Ann. 

1504.  Sc HKiiHHiA.  Rectfii.  nudum.  Pappus,  paleaceus 
5-phyll.     Cal.  5-phyll.     Cor.  radii  solitariae. 
1.  .ibrotanoides.     Mexico.    Ann. 

1503.  Heterospermum.  Recept. nuAnm.  Scm.exte- 
riora  comprc-ssa  margine  membranacca,  int.  oblonga 
biaribtata.    Cal.  dup.  ext.  4-part.  int.  polyphyli. 

1.  Pinnatum.    N.  Spain.  ^«?i.     2.   Ovatum.  'Pern. 

1513  BoLTONiA.  /^trc/;/.  favosum  hemisphaericum. 
Papp.  deiitalo-.iristatus  subbicornis.  Cor.  radii  plu- 
rimae.     Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Asteroides.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

2.  Glastifolia.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Peren. 

1506.  Leysera.  Recept.  subpaleaceum.  Papp.  pa- 
leaceus; disci  etiam  plumosus.     C'aA  scariosus. 

1.  Ciliata.     Shrub.  6.    Sr/uarrosa.   Shrub. 

2.  Gnafihalodea.     Shrub.  7.  Pilu.sella. 

3.  Callicornia.    Shrub.  8.   Ovata. 

4.  Jncana.     Shrub.  9.   Picla. 

5.  Arctotoidrs.     Shrub  10.   Poli/olia.     Shrub. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1527.  SiEGESBECKiA.  Recepi.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0. 
Cal.  exter.  5-phyll.  proprius,  patens.  Radius  ditni- 
diatus. 

1.  Orientalis.  E.  Indies,  China,  Mexico.    Ann. 

2.  Iberica.    Iberia.     Ann. 

3.  Plosculosa.    Peru.    An?i. 

*4.   Laciniata     Carolina.     [Enc.  Bot.) 
1526    EcLipTA.     Recept.  paleaceum.     Papfi.  0.     Cor. 
disci  4-fidae. 

1    Erecta.    Virgin.  Surin.  Egypt,  Asia  Min.  ./^nn. 

2.  Punctata.    St  Domingo  and  Martinique.    Ann. 

3.  Latifolia.     East  Indies.     Arm. 

4.  ProHtrata.  Do.  Anyx.       5.    Undulata.  Do.  A7in. 

6.  Procumbens.    Carolina. 

7.  Brachypoda.    Carolina 

:tl517.  Anthemis.  Recept.  paleaceum.  Papp.  0. 
seu  margo  niembranaceus.  Cal.  hemisphaericus,  sub- 
aequalis.    Flosculi  radii  plures  quam  5. 

1.  Cota.    Fields  in  Italy.     Ann. 

2.  Altissima.    Fields  of  Italy,  Spain,  France.  Ann. 

3.  Punctata.  Fissures  of  rocks  in  Mt.  Alias.  S/jr. 

4.  Maritima.    Engl.  Montpel.  and   Italy.     Peren. 

5.  Clavata.    Fields  of  Barbary.    Ann. 

6.  Tomentosa.    Coasts  of  Greece   and  Asia  Min. 

7.  Pubescens.    Spain  and  S   of  France.    Peren. 

8.  Australis.     Sea  coasts  S.  of  France.     Peren. 

9.  Mixta.    Italy  and  France.    Ann. 
10.    Coronopifolia.     Spain. 

\\.  Alpina.    Mts.  of  Tyrol,  Austria,  &c.    Peren. 

12.  Carpatica.    Carpathian  mountains.     Peren. 

13.  Corymbosa.    Mountains  of  Salzburgh.     Peren. 

14.  Chia.    Chio.    An7i. 

15.  JVobilis.    Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.    Peren. 

16.  Arvensis.    Engl,  and  N.  Amcr.     Bien.  Ann. 

17.  Austriaca.    Austria,  Styria,  S.  of  Hungary,  and 
Italy.    Ann. 

18.  Cotula.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe,  Ann. 

19.  Fuscata.    Fields  of  Portugal.     A)m. 

20.  Peregrina.     Piedmont.    Ann. 

21.  Nicaensis.    Near  Nice. 

22.  Pedunculata.   Fields  of  Barbary. 
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23, 
24, 
25. 

26. 

27, 

28. 

29 

30. 

31. 

32. 

S3. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

»40. 

»41. 

»42 

J  1519. 

Cat. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Shrub. 


Per. 


.  Montana.    Italy  and  the  Pyrenees.    Per.en. 
.  Pontica.    Pontus.     Peren. 
Pyrethrum.    Arabia,  Syria,  Candia,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  and  Montpellier.     Peren. 
Arleniisiefolia.     China.     Shrub. 
.   Occidentalis.     South  America. 
Bu/ihthalmoiden.     Peru.     Ann. 
Garcini.     Persia.      Shrub. 
Refianda.    Spain  and  Portugal. 
Odorata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Trilobata.    Mexico.     Peren. 
Monantha.    Tauria. 
Globosa.     Mexico.     Peren. 
Marnehalliana.    Mount  Caucasus..     Peren, 
Vaknlina.  S.  of  France  and  Spain.    Ann. 
Discoidca.     Italy  and  Greece.     Peren. 
Tinctoria.    England,  Gtrniany,  Sweden. 
Arabica.     Fields  of  Barbary.     Ann. 
Saxalilis.    Auvergne.     (Decand.   Syn.) 
Fruticulosa.    Beyond  the  Caspian,     (^Bieberst.) 
Hisfianica.    Spain  ?    {Zuccagni.^ 
Achillea.      Recefit.    paleaccum.     Pujifi.    0. 
ovatus  imbric.     Ftoseuli  radii  circiter  4. 
Lingulata.  Mts.  in  the  E.  of  Hungary. 
Herbarota.     Mts.  of  Fran,  ajid  Picdm. 
Plarnuca.    Engl.  Asia,   and  America. 
Crislata.     Italy.     Piren. 
Ageracum.     France,   Spain,  and  Italy. 
Alfdna.    Switz.  Savoy,  and  Siberia. 
Serrata.    Switz'.:rla.nd.     Pirtn. 
Coronotdfalia.     In  the  East.     Pi-ren. 
Ctaxiennx.     Switzerland,  SalzburL;,   Carinthia, 
Austria,  and  Carniola.    Peren. 
Gerberi.     Sibtria.   Per.  11.  Piiosa.    Per. 

Imjiatiens.     Siberia.     Peren. 
Pcroi. 


Per. 

Peren. 
Peren. 


Peren. 
Peren. 


Pectinala. 
Syuarrosa. 
Terctifutia. 


Hungary. 
Per  en. 
Galatia. 


Peren. 
Fakata.     The  East.     Peren. 
Tentiifotia.     The  East.     Shrub. 
Sanlalma.  Do.  Per.        19.  Anthemoides.    Per. 
Airata.     Switz.  Italy,  and  Austria.    Peren. 
Moschata.  Switz.  Carinthia,  and    Italy      Per. 
J^ana.     Switz.  Italy,  and  France.     Peren. 
Cretka.     Candia.     Peren. 

Mgyfiiiaea.    Egypt,  the  East,  Aslracan.     Per. 
Aurkulata.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Macrojihylla.    Switz.  Italy,  and  France.     Per. 
Pauciftora.     The  East  and  Spain.     Peren. 
Aurea.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
Eu/iatorium.     Near   the   Caspian.    Per.    Shr. 
Com/mcta.     Shrub. 
Pubescens.     The  East.     Peren. 
Crithmifolia.    Mountains  of  Hungary.     Peren. 
Tanaeetifolia.      Switzerland,    Salzburg,   Italy, 
and  Dauphiny.    Peren. 

Distans.    Bannat,   Italy,  and  France.     Peren. 
Magna.    South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
MUkfolium.    Engl.    Asia.   N.   Amer.    Peren. 
Mkranlha.    Cappadocia.     Peren. 
Tomentosa.    Vallais,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Tartary.     Peren. 
Ochrokucra.     Peren. 
Mkrnphytla.    Spain.     Peren. 
Ligustka.     Hills  of  Italy.     Peren. 
JVobilis.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Tartary.     Peren. 


43.  Odorata.    Carinthia,  France,  Switz.    Peren. 

44.  Setacea.    Saxony,  Switz.   and    Hung.     Peren. 

45.  Abrotamfolia.    In  the  East.     Peren. 
*46.  Leucanthema.     Caucasus  ?     {Persoon.) 
•47?  Imbrkata.     In  the  East.      ?   ,,  „   ^  , 
•48.  As/Uenifolia.     N.  America.  5   ^''"'-  "'  ^'^''■ 

1493.  Tetragonotheca.  Hece/it.  palcaceum.  Pap/,. 
0.   Cat.  1-phyll.  4-gon.  4-part. 

\.  Helianthoides.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Per. 

1494.  XiMENESiA.  Rece/tt.  palcaceum.  Pafl/i.O.  Sem. 
radii  nuda  emarginaia,  disci  margine  alata.  Cal. 
poiyphyll.    subaequalis. 

1.  Fncelioides.     Mexico.     Peren. 
1528.  Ph^tusa.     Recefit.  paleaceum.     Sem.  hispida. 
Pafi/i.  0.     Cal.  imbric.    Flosculi  radii  1-3. 
1.  Americana.    North  America.     Peren. 
1499.   Geobgina,   or   Dahlia. 
Pap/i.  0.      Cal.    dupl. 
8-part. 

1.  Purpurea.    Mexico.    Peren. 

2.  Roiea    Do.  Per.  3.    Coccinea.  Do.     Per. 
1508.  Relhania.    Recept.   paleaceum.     Papp.  mem- 

branaceus  cylindraceus  brevis.      Cal.  imbric.  scar- 
riosus.     Cor.  radii  pluriniae. 


Recept.   paleaccum. 
ext.   poiyphyll.   int.    1-phyll. 


1.  Sguarrosa.      S/n 

2.  Genistifotia    Shr. 

3.  Mkrophylla.    Shr. 

4.  Passerinoidea.  Shr. 

5.  Viscosa.     Shrub. 

6.  Laxa.     Ann. 

7.  Pedunculata. 

8.  Lateriflora. 

9.  Cuneata.      Shrub. 
10.  Virgata.     Shrub. 


1 1 .  Paleacea.      Shrub. 

12.  Sanlotinoides.      Shr. 

13.  Tomentosa.     Shrub. 

14.  Rejlexa.     Shrub. 

15.  Pun  gens.      Shrub, 

16.  Decussata.   Shrub. 

17.  Trinervis. 

18.  Quinguenervie. 

19.  Pinnata. 


All  Irom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1531.  Pascalia.  Recept.  p^\ea.ce.\^m.  Sem.  drupacea. 
Papp.  niurgo  dentatus.     Cal.  imbric. 

1.   Glauca.     Cliili.     Peren. 

1532.  BupHTHALMUM.  Rccept.  paleaceum.  Papp. 
margo  obsoleius.  Sein.  latera,  praesertim  radii 
marginata. 

1.  Frutescens.    Jamaica  and  Virginia.     Shrub. 
Arborescens.    Bahama  Islands.     Shrub. 
Lineare.     Peru.     Shrub. 
Scrkeum     Tencriffc.     Shrub. 
Flosculosum.     Asia  Minor.     Shrub. 
Odorum.     Kingdom  of  Morocco.     Shrub. 
S/iinosum.     Narbonne,   Spain,   Italy,    and    thf 
East.     Ann.  Bkn. 
Graveolens.     Egypt.     Peren. 
Pratense.     Egypt.     Ann. 

A(/uaticum.  Portug.  Marseilles,  Candia.    .4nn. 
Maritimum.  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Per. 
Durum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Repens.     Dominica.     Peren. 

14.  Salki/olium.  Aust   Switz.  and  France.    Peren. 

15.  Grandiflorum.    Aust.  Italy,    Montpellier.  Per. 

16.  Spcciosissimum.    Germany.     Peren. 

17.  Cordifolium.  Bannat,  Croatia,  Cappadocia.  Per. 

18.  Unifloruni      Norfolk  Island. 

19.  Hclianlhoides.     North  America.     Peren. 

20.  Ramosum.     Arabia  Felix. 

*21.  Bonarknse.     Buenos  Ayres.     (^Commers.') 
•22.  Oleraceum.  China,  Cochinch.    Per.  {Lour.) 
•23.   Scabrum.    Mexico.    {Caxianilles.) 
1490.    Rhanterium.      Recept.    palcaceum.      Papp. 
setis  4  scu  6  apice  crassiusculis  plumosis    compo- 
P  p  2 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
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situs.     C'u/.  cylindricus   iinbric.      6'cv;:.   radii  nuda 
I)ui)[)uquc  dcsliluia. 

1.   tiuaveolois.     Coasts  of  Tunis.     Shrub. 
1318.   Sanvhalia.     Hecc/it.  paleaceum.     ■Sc/n.  radii 
3  aiisiiita,  iiiaiginis   nuda  verrucosa,  cer.tri  alata. 
Cat.  inibric.  planus. 

1.  Procuinhens.     Mexico.     Ann. 

2.  Helianthoides.     Peru. 

1523.  Amellus.     Recefit.    paleaceum.    P«/;/'- simpl. 
Cal.  imbric.     CoroUule  radii  indivisa. 

1.  Lychnitis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Diffunus.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Shrub. 

3.  Animus.     Ann. 

1521.    Tridax.     i?ect-/;f.  paleaceum.     Pa/;/',  multira- 
diatus  simpl.  Cal.  imbric.  cylind.    Cor.  radii  3-part. 
1.  ProcumhenH.     Vera  Cruz. 
1507.    RosENiA.     liice/it.    paleaceum.      Pafip.    cap- 
pillari-paleaccus.     Cal.  imbric.  scariosus. 

1.   (ilandulo-^a.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

1529.  Vekbesina.     /^ccc/;?.  paleaceum.     Pa flji.  aris- 
tatus.   Cu/.  2-plici  ordine,  Floscuii  radii  circiter  5. 

1.  Alata.     Cura^oa  and  Surinam.     Percn. 

2.  Chinensis.    China.     Shrub. 

3.  Virginica.     Virginia. 

4.  Virgata.     Mexico.    Percn. 

5.  Mutica.    East  Indies.     Ajin. 

6.  Bosivallia.  Do.  Ann.       7.   Gigantca.    Do.    Shr. 

8.  Pimiatijida.    Mexico.     Pcren. 

9.  SiegesbfckUi.     Virginia  and   Carolina.     Peren. 

10.  Serrata.     Mexico.     Pcren. 

11.  CeanothifoUu.    Mexico  at  Acapulco. 

12.  Biflora.  E.   Ind.        13.   Calcndulacea.    Ceylon. 

14.  .N'odifliira.    Caribbee  Islands.    Ann. 

15.  Dichoioma.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

16.  Pruticosa.    South  America.     Shrub. 
*17.  Atrijiiicifolia.      Shrub. 

*18.   Brasiliana.      [Va7idelti.) 

1500.     ScHLECHTEXDAI.IA,    Or    AdENOPHYLLUM.      Pc- 

ce/it.  paleaceum.  Pafi/i.  aristis  5  erectis.  Cal.  dupl. 
cxt.  polyphyll.  setosus  ;  int.  polyphyll.  sequalis. 
Flores  disci  6  vel  8-fidi. 

1.   Glandulosa.     Mexico.     Pcren. 

1530.  Galinsogea.  Recejit.  paleaceum.  Pa/ifi.  po- 
lyphyll. paleaceus.     Cal.  imbric. 

1.  Par~L'iflora.    Peru.     Aim. 

2.  Trilobata.    New  Spain.     Ann. 

*3?   Quadriradiata.    Peru.     {PI.  Per.  Syst.) 
1509.  Zinnia.     ReceJit.  paleaceum.     Papji.  aristis  2, 
erectis.     Cal.    ovato-cylindricus,   imbric.     Floscuii 
radii  5,  persistentcs,  integri. 

1.  Pauciflura.     Peru.     Ann. 

2.  MuUiflora.    Louisiana.     Ann. 
S.   Verticillata.    Mexico.    Ann. 

4.  Elegans.  Do.  Aim.      5.   Te^iuiflora.  Do.  Ann. 
1522.  Balbisia.    iJecf/;;.  paleaceum.    Pa/ifi.  sessilis 
plumoRus.     Cal.   simpl.   8-phyll.     C(jr.  radii  3-part. 
1.  FJongata.     Mexico.     Ann. 
*2.   Canescens.     St  Martha.     {Richard.) 
1524..    Starkea.    Recefit.   hirsutum.    Papji.   sessilis 
pilosus.     Cal.  imbric. 

1.   Umbellata.    Cold  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

Frustranea. 

1545.  GoRTERiA.  Recept.  nudum.  Papfi.  lanatus. 
Cor.  radii  ligulalse.  Cal,  1-phyll.  squamis  imbri- 
catis  tcctus. 

!•  Personatch  Ann,,  3.  Diffusa-. 


4. 

5. 

t   1548, 

Cor. 

1. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
60. 
61. 
63. 


IntegrifoUa.    Shr.         6.   Cerniia.     Shrub. 

Rigens.      Shrub.  7.   Ciliata.      Shrub. 

Pi-ctinata.   Shrub. 

Ckntaukea.   Recept.  setosum.    Pap/i.  simpl;, 

radii  inniiiaib.  longiorcs,  irregulares. 

Crupi:  u.    Suitzcrhmd,  Tuscany,  France,   the 

East,  and  north  of  Africa.     Ann. 

Crupinoides.     Deserts  of  Barbary.     Ann. 

Arenaria.     At  the  Wolga.     Ann. 

Glauca.     Caucasus. 

Aloschata.    Greece.     Ann. 

Suaveolins.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

yerbascifAia.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

Erucifolia.     Peren. 

Lippii.     Egypt  and  Barbary.     An7i. 

Africana.     Hills  about  Algiers.     Peren. 

Alpina.     Mount  Baldo.     Percn. 

Ce?2tuurium.     Alps.     Pcren. 

Ruthenica.    Siberia.     Pcren. 

A''ana.     Near  Tlcmsen.     Peren. 

Phrygia.    Switz.  Aust.  Finland,  Germ.     Per. 

Salici/'jlia.     Mount  Caucasus.     Peren. 

Auslriuca.     Austria  and   Hungary.     Peren. 

Pcctinata.  S.  of  France  and  Hungary.     Percn. 

Capillala.     Siberia  and  Spain. 

Involucrata.      Mount  Atlas. 

Unijlora.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

P'losculosa.     Italy.     Pcren. 

Tricoccphala.     At  the  Wolga.     Peren. 

Linifijlia.     Spain  and  Italy.     Peren. 

Hyssopif'jlia.     Spain.   Shrub. 

Ccronopifolia.     Iberia  and  Armenia.     Ann. 

J^igra.    England,   Switzerland.  Austria,    Gcr 

many,  and  Montpellier.     Bien. 

.\'igrescens.     Hungary  and    Austria.     Peren. 

Triumfetti.     Mount  Cenis.     Shrub. 

Cheirant  hifolia.     Armenia.     Per. 

Ochlorcuca.  Mount  Caucasus  and  Iberia.  Per 

Alrata.     Armenia.     Per. 

Axillaris,    or     Seusana.       Austria,    Hungary, 

Switzerland,  and  south  of  France.     Per. 

Montana.    Switz.  Aust.  and  Germ.    Per. 

Cyanus.    Engl,   and  other  pts.  of  Eur,     Ann. 

Virgata.     Armenia. 

0-vina.     Mount  Caucasus. 

Paniculata.     Europe  and  Siberia, 

Spinosa.     Candia.    Shrub. 

Ragusina.     Candia.     Per. 

Cineraria.     Italy.     Per. 

Cincrea.     Italy.     Per. 

Dealbata.     Iberia.     Per. 

Argentea.     Candia.     Per. 

Sempervirens.    Portugal.     Per. 

Coriacea.     Hungary,     Per. 

Scabiosa.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

ya/anca.  Tartary.  Per.     49.   5?ofif.  Austria  ? 

Pulchcrrima.     The  East.     Per. 

Balsamita.     Armenia. 

Macroce/ihala.     Iberia. 

Atropurpurea.     Bannat.     Per. 

Orientalis.     Siberia.     Per. 

Sibirica.     Siberia.     Per. 

Sessilis.     Armenia.     Per. 

Elongata.     Barbary.     Per. 

Alata.    Tartary.  Per.     59.   Trinervia.  Siberia. 

Behen.     Asia  Minor,  Mount  Lebanon.     Pet- 

Reflens.     The  East.     Per. 

Picris.    At  the  Caspian  Sea, 
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fi3. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
81. 
32. 
83. 
34. 
S5. 

86. 

87. 

83. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

110. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 
*122. 
»123. 
*124. 
»125. 
•126. 
*127, 
*128. 
*129. 
*130. 
•131. 


Per. 


An. 


Jacea.     North  of  Europe.     Peren. 
Amara.     Italy  and  MoiupclUcr.     Peren. 
Alba.     Spain  and  Switzerland.     Peren. 
S/ilendens.     Swilzcr.  Spain,  Austria.     Bioi. 
Mcens.     Mount  Caucasus.     Ann. 
Tagana.     Portugal.     Peren. 
Rliajiontica.     Swilz.  Verona,  France.     Per. 
Babylo7iiea.     In  tlie  East.     Peren. 
Glastifjlia.     In  the  East,  Siberia.     Peren. 
Conifera.     Montpellier.     Peren. 
Sonc/nfotia.  Coasts  oftiie  Mediterranean. 
Serklis,  or  Auriculata.     Spain.     Peren. 
Romana.     Italy.     Peren. 
Fcrox.     Barbary  near  Mascar.     Peren. 
So/slitialis.     Engl.  France,  Italy,  Germ. 
Melitentis.     Malta  and  Montpellit-r.     Ann. 
Adami.    Iberia.  An.     80.  Siciila.    Sicily.     An. 
S/i/i<sroce/i/iala.  Mauritania,  Spain,  Italy.  Per. 
Isnardi.     Engl,  and  south  of  Europe  ?     Per. 
Polyacantha.     Portugal.     Ann. 
Straminea.     Egypt.     Anti. 
Pullata.     Spain,  south   of  France,    north  of 
Africa,  and  the  East.     Ann. 
A'a/ii/olia.     Cantlia  and  Barbary.     Ann. 
Heterofihylla.     Spain.     Ann. 
Asfiera.     Montpcl.  Tuscany,  Portugal.     Ann. 
B(7iedicia      Chio,  Lemnos,  Sp.iin.     An7i. 
Apula.     Italy  and   Barbary.     Ann. 
Kriojih'ira.     Portugal.     Ann. 
Egyfiiiaca.     Egypt.      Ann. 
Caleitrafia.     England,  Switzerland,  Sec.     Ann. 
Calcitrapoides.     Montpellier  and  Palestine. 
A'ic<sensis.     At  Nice.     Bien. 
Puseata      Barba:y  near  Mascar. 
Hybrida.     At  Turin.     Bien. 
Sijuarrosa.     In  the  East. 
Parvijiora.     In  the  East  and  Barbary. 
Caruteacens.     Spain.      101.  Jacoba:folla. 
Rejiexa.     Iberia  and  Armenia. 
Omata.     Spain. 

Eryngioides.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
CentaurrAdes.     Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and 
the   East.      Peren. 

Collina.     Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and  Car- 
niola.     Pere7!. 
Ru/ieslTis.     Italy.     Peren. 
Pubescens.     Per.  109.  Sordida. 

Acaulis.     Barbary.      Peren. 
Verutum.     In  the  East.     Ann. 
Salmantica.     Europe  and  Barbary. 
Aurea.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
Cichoracea.     Mountains  of  Italy. 
Muricaia.     Spain.     Ann. 
Peregrina.     South  of  Europe. 
Radiata.     At  Tanna. 
Crocodylium.     Syria.     Ann. 
PuTnila.     Egypt.     Peren. 
Tingitana.     Barbary.     Peren. 
Galaetites      Europe  and  Barbary. 
Pusilla.     Egypt.     Ann.     [T/iuill.) 
Rivularis.     Portugal.     [Brolero.) 
Procumbens.     Piedmont.     [Balbis.) 
Pratensu.     Europe. 

Per.  . 

■Lam.  Enc.'i.  669. 


Per. 


.inn. 


Bien. 


Ann. 


Decifiiens.     Europe 
Maculosa.     France. 
Intybaeia.     France. 
Afroiar.i/.lia.     Spain. 
Arac/moidea.     Italy. 


*132.  Bracteata.     Italy.     {Bertol.) 

»133.  Protifera.     Egypt.  Ann.     (Willd.  Fl.  Ber.) 

*134.  Lyrata.     Monte  Video.     {CoTinnera.) 

•135.  Myacantha.     Near  Paris.     {Dccand) 

»136.  D.ffusa.     In  the  East.     {La/tiarcA--) 

•137.  Multifida.    ?  „ 

•138.  Pubigira.    5  P^'"so"n>  Synofisis,  il.  p.  48/. 

1547.  ZoEGEA.     Recejit.  setosum.     Pafifi.    sctaceus. 

Cor.  radii  liguiaise.     Cal.  imbric. 
I.  Le/itaurea.     In  the  East-     An7i. 
1514.  MussiNiA.     Recefit.  villosum.     Pafifi.  pilosus. 

Cor.  radii  ligulatae.     Cal.  l-piiyll.  cylindraceus  dent. 

1.  Linearis.  Cape.   Ann.     4.  Incisa.  Cape.     An7i. 

2.  Unijlora.  Cape.  An7i.     5.   Oihon7ia.    Cape.     Per. 

3.  S/ieciosa.   Cape.  Per.     6.  Pinnata.     Cape.     Ann. 
1543.  DiDELT.A..  Recefit.  setosum.     Pa]ifi.  paleaceus 

polypliyll.     Cal,    dup.   ext.    subtriphyll.   irit.   poly- 
phyll. 

1.   Carnosa.  Cape.  Shr.      2.   S/iinosa.  Cape.   Shr. 
1536.  RuDBECKiA.        Receftt.    palcaceum,    conicum. 
Papfi.  margino   4-dent.      Cal.  2-plici  ordine  squa- 


marum. 

1.  Laciniata.     Per. 

2.  Digitata.     Per. 

3.  Triloba.     Bien. 

4.  Hirla.      Bien. 

5.  Fulgida.  Peren.  * 


6.  S/iai/iulala. 

7.  Aiii/ilexifolia.      An. 

8.  Pur/iurea.      Peren. 

9.  Angustifolia.      Per. 
10.  Pinnata.     {.Mich.) 


•11.   Aa/iera.     North  America.     Per.      [Cavan.) 
•12.  JVudicaulis.     Monte  Video.     [Herb,  of  Juss.} 
Sp.  1 — 10  Irom  North  America. 

1540.  Lapeiuousia.  Rece/it.  nudum  papilloso-sca- 
brum.  Pa/ifi.  0,  nisi  margo  tenuis.  Corolla  dis- 
coideae. 

1.   Catycina.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

1546.  Berckheya.  Recefit.  palcaceum.  ScTn.  pi- 
losa.  Pa/ip.  paleaceus.  Cal.  imbric.  CoroLle  ra- 
dii hermaphrodiia;,  staminibus  castratis. 


Sijuarrosa.   Shrub. 
Srtosa.      Shrub. 
Ciliarin.      Shrub. 
Hia/iida.      Shrub. 
Untjiora.     Shrub. 
Carthatnoidea. 
Carlinoides.      Per. 
Cynaroides.      Shr. 
Pungena.      Shrub. 
Cruciata.       Shrub. 
Decurre7is.  Shrub. 


(Viviani,  Fl.  hal.  Fr.) 


1.  Incana.       Peren.  12. 

2.  Obovata.     Shrub.  13 

3.  Lanceolata.     Shr.  1 4. 

4.  Cuneata.     Shrub.  15. 

5.  Spinoaiasima.      Per.  16. 

6.  Palmata.       Shrub.  17. 

7.  Grandijlora.     Shr.  18. 

8.  Sulcata.     Shrub.  19. 

9.  Biaculea.      Shrub.  20. 

10.  Pectinata.     Shrub.  21. 

11.  Patula.     Shiib.  22 
All  from  the  C.ipe  of  Good  Hope. 

1535.  TiTHONiA.       Receftt.    paleaceum    convexum. 

Papp.  paleaceus  5-phyil.     Cal.  polyphyli   cylindri- 

cus.     Cor.  radii  3-dentatae. 

1.   Tagetijiora.     Vera  Cruz.     .4nn. 
1534.  Galardia.  /^fcf/;?.  paleaceum  hemisphaerium. 

Papp   paleaceus  polyphyli.      Cal.  imbric.  polyphyli. 

planus.     Cor.  radii  3-partita:. 

1.  Bicolor.     From  Carolina  to  Florida.     Ann. 

2.  Fimbriata.     From  Carolina  to  Florida. 

1538.  Coreopsis  Recept.  paleaceum.  Scm.  com- 
pressa  emarginata.  Papp.  bicornis.  Cal.  dup. 
uterquc  polyphyli. 

1.  FeruUfolla.     Mexico.     Perer\. 

2.  Veriicillata.     Virginia.     Peren. 

3.  Tenuifolia.     Carolina.     Pere7i. 

4.  Coronata.    West  Indies.     Ann. 

5.  Trichoaperma.     Upper  Carolina. 

6.  Ariatata.     The  Illinois. 

7.  Mitia.     Marshes  of  Carolina. 


Detuittbens.  France.  (Dubois,  Fl.  D'Orleans.) 


8.  Chrysantha.     West  Indies. 
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9.  Aurea.     North  Amciica,     Peren. 

10.  Tri/iteris.     Mis.  of  Virgin,  and  Carol.    Per. 

11.  Senijhlia.     Hills  of  Carolina.     Peren. 

12.  Alba.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Peren. 

13.  Fatida.     Mexico.     Ann. 

14.  Rejitans.  W.  Ind.    15.  Heterojihylla.  Mexico. 

16.  Baeeata.     Surinam. 

17.  Auriculata.     Mis.  of  Virgin,  and  Carol.     Per. 

18.  Lanceolala.     Carolina.     Jiioi. 

19.  Cra.i.vifolid.     Carolina.      Peren. 

20.  Latifotta.     Carolina.     Peren. 

21.  Angustifoliu.     Carolina  and  Florida.     Peren. 

22.  Alata.     Mexico.  Per.     23.  Ovata.     Do.  Per. 

24.  Alternifolia.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

25.  Procera.     North  America.     Peren. 
*26.  Leucorliiza.    Cochinchina.    Per. 
*27.  Biiernata.     Coehinchina. 
•28    Gladiata.     Carolina.     (Mich.) 

1537.  CosMEA.  Recejit.  paleaceum.  Sem.  tetrago- 
na.  Pafifi.  2  seu  4-aristatus.  Cal.  dup.  uterque 
1-phyll.  8-part. 

1.  Sul/ihurea.     Mexico.     Ann. 

2.  Bijiinnata.   Do.  Per.     3.  Parviflora.    Do.  .^n. 
1533.  Helianthus.        Recefit.    puleaceum     planum. 

Pafiji.  2-phyll.     Cal.  imbric.  subsquarrosus. 

1.  Annuus.     Peru  and  Mtxico.     Ann. 

2.  Jndicus.     Egypt.     .4nn. 

3.  Tubeformis.     Mexico.     Ann. 

4.  Quinqueradialus.     Mexico.      Shrub. 

5.  Dentatus.    Do.     6.  Multiflorus.  Virgin.  Per. 

7.  Tuberoaus.     Brazil.     Peren. 

8.  Pube.icens.     North  America.     Bien. 

9.  Mollis.     North  America.     Peren. 

10.  Trachelif alius.     North  America.     Peren. 

11.  Decafietalus.     Canada.     Peren. 

12.  Frondosus.     Canada.     Peren. 

13.  Struwosus.     Canada.     Peren. 

14.  Prostratus.     North  America.     Peren. 

15.  Giganteus.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

16.  Altissimus.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

17.  Fxcelsus.     Mexico.     Peren. 

18.  Linearis.     Mexico.      Shrub. 

19.  Angustifolius.  From  Virginia  to  Florida.  Pfr. 

20.  Divarieatus.     North  America.     Peren. 

2!.  Atrorubens.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Bien. 
*22.   Sartnenlosus.  Cayenne.  (Rich.  Act.  Sac.  Par.) 
*23.  Incanus.     Peru.     [Htrb.  of  Juss.) 
*24.   Cochincliinensis.        Cochinchina     and    China. 

(^Loureiro.') 
*25.  Letiforus.     North   America.      Per.     {Lam.) 
1539.  OsMiTES.     Recefit.   paleaceum.      Pajifi.  obso- 
Ictus.     Cor.  radii  ligulatae.     Cal  imbric.  scariosus. 
1.  Bellidiastrum.  2.  Dentata. 

3.   Camtihorina.  4.  Asteriseoides. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1542.  ScLERocAnpus.     Recefit.    paleaceum.     Pafift. 
0.      Cal.  dup.  uterque  3  phyll. 
1.   Africanus.     Guinea.      Ann. 
1541.  Pallasia,  or   Encelia.     Recefit.   paleaceum. 
Pafifi.  O.     Sem.  verticalia  plana   marginato-ciliata. 
Cal.  imbric- 

1.  Hatimifolia.     Mexico.      Shrub. 

2.  Grandijlora.     Mexico.     Shrub. 


Necessaria. 

1550.   Mii.LEUiA.      Recefit.  nudum.     Pafifi.  0, 
3  valv.     Radius  coroUje  dimidiatus. 


Cal. 


1.  Quincjtiejlora.     Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Ann. 

2.  BiJIora.  Campechy.    Ann. 

3.  Canlrayerba.     Peru.     Aim. 

4.  Aiigustifiitia.    New  Spain.     Ann. 

1551.  Baltimora.      Recefit.    paleaceum.      Pafifi    0 
Cal.  cylindricus    polyphyll.     Radius,   cor.   5-florus. 
I.  Recta.      Maryland  and  at  Baltimore.     Ami. 

1563.  Othonna.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  subnul- 
lus.     Cal.  l-pbyll.  multifidus,  sul)cylindricus. 

1.  Cafiillaris.    Ann.  9.    Tagetes    .inn. 

2.  Trifurcata.     Shr.  10.   Pcctinata.   Shrub. 

3.  Tnjida.   Shrub.  11.  Athanasix. 

4.  Mullijida.  12.  Abrotanifoiia.       Shr 

5.  Ciliata.  13.  Digiiata    Per. 

6.  Pinnutijida.  14.   Retrufracta.    Shr, 

7.  Munita.    Shrub.  15.   Coronofiifolia.     Sh. 

8.  Pijinala.     Peren. 

16.  Cheirifolia.     Africa.     Shrub. 

17.  Crassifolia.    Africa.     Shrub. 

18.  Sulcata.  27.  Laterifolia.     Shr. 

19.  Denticutata.     Shr.        28.  Imbricata. 

20.  Quinquedentata.    Sh.  29.    Virginca.    Shr. 

21.  Heterojihylla.  Per.       30.   Ericoides.   Shr. 

22.  Lingua.    Peren.  31.  Linifolia.    Peren. 

23.  Filicaulis.     Per.  32.    Tenuissima.     Shr. 
24    Butbosa.     Per.  33.  Frutescens.    Shr. 

25.  Pannjlora.     Shr.  34.   Arborescens.    Shr. 

26.  Amfitfxicaulis.  Shr.      35.    Cacalioides.     Shr. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1565.  Psiadia.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  pilosus  ses- 
silis.   C'a/.    imbric.  ovatus.     Cor.    radii   abbrcviatae. 

1.   Glutinosa.     Mauritius.    Shrub. 
Given  under  the  order  Supehflua  by  Persoon. 

1558.  Unxia.  Recefit.  nudum  planum.  Pafifi.  0. 
Cn/.   5-phyll. 

1.  Camfihorata.     Sandy  places  in  Surinam. 

2.  Hirsuta.    Cayenne,     ./^n?!. 

1564.  HippiA.  Recefit.  nuilum.  Pafifi.  0.  Sem. 
latissimis  marginibus,  nuda.  Cal.  hemisphaericus 
subimbric.     Cor.  radii  10.  obsoletae  subtrifidae. 

1.  Frutescens.     Cape   of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

2.  Minuta.    South  America. 

3.  Stolonifera.     Portugal.     Ann. 

4.  Integrifolia.    East  Indies.     Ann. 

1562.  Osteospermum.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  0. 
Cal.  polyphyll.     Sem.  globosa,  colorata,  ossea. 

1.  Sfiinosum.     Shr.  13.  Hirsutum. 

2.  Sfiinescens.    Shr.  14.   Bidens. 

3.  Pisiferum.     Shr.  15.   Citiatum.    Shrub. 

4.  Monili/erum.     Shr.      16.  Junceum. 

5.  Ilicifiilium.    Shr.  17.   Corymbosum.      Shr. 

6.  Rigidum.     Shrub.         18.   Scarbum. 

7.  Caruleum.     Shrub.       19.   Incanum. 

8.  Bifiinnatum.  20.    Triquctrum.     Shr. 

9.  Arctotoidcs.  21.   Teretifolium.     Shr. 
10.  Perfoliatum.                  22.  Imbrieatum.  Shr. 
\\.  Niveum.                        2S.  Polygaloides.    Shr. 
12.  Herbaceum. 

All   from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1559.  Calendula.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  0.  Cal. 
polyphyll.  sequalis.     5fm.  disci  membranacea. 

1.  Arvensis.     Europe,  ./^nn. 

2.  Stellata.  Barbary.    .4«n. 

3.  Sancta.    Palestine.    ./^?m. 

4.  Officinalis.     Europe.     ./?«n. 

5.  Suffruticosa.     Tunis.     Shrub, 

6.  Incana.     Morocco  and  Portugal.    Ann. 
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7.  PLu-uialis.     .inn.  12.  Parviflora. 

8.  Hybrida.     jinn.  13.  Decurrens. 

9.  Ainjilexicautis.  14.  A'udicaulia. 

10.  Pinnata.  15.   Tomentosa. 

1 1 .  Hcabra. 

16.  Pumila.     New  Zealand.     Ptren. 

17.  Mageltanica.  Per.        22.  Frulic'jsa.      Slir. 

18.  Graminifolia.  23.  ylrh'jrescens.      Shr. 

19.  Tragus.      Shrub.  24.  Muricata.      Shrub. 

20.  Ofifionitifolia.   Shr.        25.   Cuneata.      Shrub. 

21.  Glabrata.      Shrub. 

*26.    Kgy/itiaca      Eiifypt.      (/"ersoon.) 
*27.    Cryianthemifolia.     (Ventenat.  Malmais,  p.  56.) 
Sp.  7 — 25  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1560.  Arctotis.      Rccc/it.  villosuni  scu  paleaceum. 
/*a///(   corona  5  pliylla.      Ca/.  imbric.  squamis  apice 
scariosis. 

1.  Calendutacea.    An.        31.    Glabrata.      Shrub. 

2.  Hyfiochondriaca.An.    32     Paradoxa.     Shrub. 

3.  Acaulis.     Peren.  33.   Paleacea.      Shrub. 

4.  Tricolor.     Peren.  34.   Denlata.      Shrub. 

5.  Undulata.     Peren.       35.  Pitifera. 

6.  Sfieciosa,      Peren.        36.   Scariosa.     Shrub. 

7.  Glauco/ihylla.    Per.     37.    Crithmoides.     Shr. 

8.  Plantaginea.     Per.      38.  Anthcmoides.     Ann. 

9.  Argentea.     Peren.       39.   Paniculacea.     Ann. 

10.  Rosea.    Shrub.  40.   Serrata.     Peren. 

11.  D e cumbtnis .     Per.        41.   TenuifoUa. 

12.  AngustiJ'olia.    Shr.       42.  Leucanthemoides.   A. 

13.  Flaccida.     Ann.  43.  Linearis. 

14.  VirgaCa.     Ann.  44.   Pitmatijida. 

15.  Paniculata.      ^hr.         45.   Glandulosa. 

16.  Decurrens.  Shrub.       46.   Grandis. 

17.  Refttans.     Peren.         47.   Elongata. 

18.  Auriculata.     Shrub.     48.   Diffusa. 

19.  Pastiiosa.     Ann.  49.   Scabra.      Shrub. 

20.  S/iinulosa.     Ann.  50.   Incisa. 

21     Maculuta.      Shrub.       51.  Muricata. 

22.  Grandi/lora.    Shr.         52.   Petiolata. 

23.  Asfitra.      Shrub.  53.   Formosa. 

24.  Lyruta.      Shrub.  54.  Pectinata.     Shrub. 

25.  Elatior.      Shrub.  55.  Elegans.      Shrub. 

26.  Prborescens.     Shr.       56.    Trijida. 

27.  Revoluta.     Ann.  57.  J^'odosa.      Shrub. 

28.  Cufirca.     Shrub.  58.  Audicaulis. 

29.  Sc/uarrosa.      Shr.  59.   Ccrnua.      Shrub. 

30.  Cineraria.     Peren.        60.   Sericea 

Persoon  includes  under  this  genus  only   Sp.  1 — 42. 
He  thinks  that  Uie  other  six  sptciesare  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct.     All  from  the  Cape. 
1566.  Eriocephalus.     Rece/it.  subviliosum.     Pa/i/i. 

0.      Ca/.   10-phyll    aequalis.     /?af/!!  flosculi  5. 

1.  Africanus.  Cape.   Pf^r.       3.   Racemosus.  Do.   -S'Ar. 

2.  Glaber.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Peren. 

1568.  IvA.  /?ecf/ir.  pilosum.  6>m.  nuda  oblusa.  Ca/. 
3-phyll.     Ccr.  radii  5.   -S/i///  2  loni<i. 

1.  Pnnua.     South  America.     yf«?j. 

2.  Ciliata.     North  Auievica.     ^n«. 

3    Imbricata.     Carolina  and  Gcort^ia.     Shrub. 
4.  Frutescens.     North  America  aiul  Peru.     67ir. 

1569.  FiLAGO,  or  EvAX  of  Persoon.  Rece/il.  palea- 
ceum. Pajtji.  0.  Ca/.  imbric.  Flosculi  ftm.  in- 
ter squamas  calytis  iocali. 

1.  Pygmsa.     S.  of  Europe  and  the  East.     -^'in. 
Persoon  r.inks  under  this  genus  Sp.  109  and  114  of 
Gnaphai  ium. 

1570.  MicROPUs.  Rtcefit.  paleaceum.  Pa/i/i.  0. 
Cat.  calycuhtus.  Radius  cor.  0.  Flosc.  fcminei 
a  squamis  calycinis  iiivoluii. 


1.  Su/iinus.    Portugal,  Italy,  and  ilic  East.    .4nn. 

2.  Erect  us.    The  East,  France  and  Spain.    ./^7j?!. 
Given  under  the  order  Superflla,  by  Persoon. 

1553.  Wedelia.  Recefit.  paleaceum.  Pa/i/i.  4  seu 
10-dent.     C'(,7.  sinipl   4  vel  5-phyll. 

1.  Frutescens.    Antilles,  Guadaloupe,  Antig.  5/fr. 

2.  Perfoliata.    Mexico.    ..:/««. 

*3.  Parvijlora.  Guadaloupe.    Shrub.~ 
»4.   Calycina.     Guadaloupe.     Shrub.  Richard 

»5.   Cruciana.    Isl.  of  St.  Cruz.   Shr.       in     Per- 
•6.    Calcndulacea.    N.  Spain.  Shrub.  ^  soon's    5;/- 
*7.   Serrata.  St  Domingo.    Shrub.       I     noflsis,     v. 
•8.   Crenata.     Guadaloupe.  I     ii.  p.  490. 

*9.  Mollis.    South  America.  J 

*10.  Africana.    Equinoctial  Africa.     {Beauvoia.) 

•11.  Benghalensis.    Bengal.     Peren. 

•12.   Gracilis.     St  Domingo. 

See  the  new  genus  Alcina. 
1549.  AcicARPHA.     Recefit.  paleaceum,  paleis    cum 

seminibus   post  florescentiam   connatis.     Pa/tfi.    0. 

6'fm.  nuda.     Cor.  omnes  tubulosae.     Ca/.  5 -part. 
1.    Tribuloides.    Buenos  Ayres. 
*2.  Latiata.    New  Spain.     (^Lagasca.) 

1554.  PoLYMNiA.  /?ccf/!.'.  paleaceum.  Pa/i/i.  0.  Cat. 
dup.  ext.  4  seu  5-phyll.  int.  10-pliyll.  foliolis  con- 
cavis. 

1.  Canadensis.    Canada  and  Pennsylvania.  Peren, 

2.  Uvedalia.    Virginia,  Carol,  and  Mexico.    Per. 

3.  Abyssinica.    Abyssinia.     Bien. 

1557.  Melampodium.  Recefit.  paleaceum,  conicum 
Pafifi.  1-phyll.  vulviformis.     Ca2.  5-phyll. 

1.  Americanum.    Vera  Cruz. 

2.  Huinile.    Jamaica,  St  Domingo.     Ann. 

3.  Australe.    Cumana.     Peren. 

1567.  Parthenium.  Recefit.  paleaceum,  planum. 
Sem.  obovata  subnuda.    Cal.  5-phyll. 

1.  Hysterofihorus.       Jamaica,     Martinique,    and 
Mexico.     Ann. 

2.  Integrifolium.     Virginia   and   Carolina.     Per. 
1561.  Akctotheca.       Recefit.       favoso-paleaceum. 

Pafifi.  0.      Cal.  imbric. 

1.   Refiens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

1555.  Trixis.  Recefit.  paleaceum.  Pafifi.  0.  Sem. 
apice  villosa.     Cor.  radii  3-fid.     Cat.  imbric. 

1.  There  bint  hinacea.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

2.  Asfiera.     West  Indies  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 

3.  Erosa.     Dominica,  St  Christophers.     Shr. 
•4?  Peduncutosa.     Cayenne.     [Richard.) 

1552.  SiLPHiuM.  Recefit.  paleaceum.  Pafifi.  mar- 
ginato  bicornis.     Cal.  squarrosus. 

1.  Laciniatum.  7.  Pumilum. 

2.  Comfiositum.  8.   Integrifolium. 

3.  Therebinthinaceum.  9.    Trifoliatum. 


10.  Ternatun 

11.  Atrofiurfiureum. 


4.  Pcrfoliatum, 

5.  Connatum. 

6.  Asteriscus. 

All  perennial,  and  from  North  America. 
1556.  Chrvsogonum.     Recefit.  paleaceum.    Pafifi.  1- 
phyll.    3-dent.       Cal.    5-phyll.       Sem.    calyculo    4- 
phyllo  involuta. 

1.   Firgijiianum,     Virginia  and  Carolina. 

Segregata. 

1584.  Tetranthus.      Cal.    1-phyll.   obliquus.       Cat. 

com.  5-pliyll.   4-florus.     Sem.  margine  ciliato  caly- 

cis  coronata.     Recefit.  nudum. 
I.  Littoralis.     Hispaniola.     Ann. 
1581.  RoLANDRA.    Flosculi  fasciculati  in  capitulum 
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squamis    interjcclis.       Calycul.    bivalvis    1-florus. 
Cor.  hcrmapliroditae.     Paji/!.  0. 

1.  Jrgentca.     East  Indies.     Slirtih. 

1575.  Nauenbeugia,  or  Broteka  of  Pei-soon.  Cu- 
lucitlus  2-phyll.  1-florus.  Cal.  comm.  foliaceus. 
Pa/iji.  0.     Rcce/it.  seiosum. 

1.   Trinervata.     Soulh  America,     .lint. 
1583.     Calycera.     Calijc.  5-dent.       ful.  com.  poly- 
phyll.     Cor.  tubulosx  masculs  ct  hermaph.     Ki- 
cefit.  paleaceum.     Scin.  nuda. 

1.  Herbacea.     Chili.     Percn. 

1576.  NocciLA.  Calycuhu  5-fid.  Cal.  com.  6-8 
part.  C'<.r.  tubulosae  hci'maphroditae.  Recf/it.  al- 
veolatu-ciliaium. 

1.   Kigida.     New  Spain.      Shrub. 
1582.     Boons.       Cfl/.    1-phyll.  imiltipart.    multiflor. 
Cur.  tubulosse.     Hicrfit.  paleaceum.       Se7n.  calyce 
piopi'io  invoiula,  deiilibus    ejusdcni  persistentibus 
coionaia. 

1.  Bahamitsfolia.     Sandy  pans  of  Chili.     Peren. 

2.  ^'Int/iemoides.     Buenos  Ayrcs.     Peren. 

1586.  Stoebea,  or  Seuipheum.  Cal.  I-florus.  Co- 
roll,  ^ufulosx  liernuiph.  Pccejit.  nudum.  Pa/ifi. 
pluniobus. 

1.  Incana.      Shrub.  11.  Distkha.     Shrub 

2.  JElhiofdca.    Shrub.  12.   Pasciculata.    Shrub. 
3     J.rinAdts.   Shrub.  13.   Plumosa.      Shrub. 

4.  Pr..itraea.     Shrub.  14.  Ptuca.      Shrub. 

5.  Phijticoidtfi.     Shr.  15.    Virgata.      Shrub. 

6.  Gom/threnoidts.  Per.      16.  ^In/icra.     Shrub. 

7.  Giio/ihaloidcs.   Shr.         17.  Panserinoides.   Shr. 

8.  Scabra.     Shrub.  18.  JViinoceroth.     Shr. 

9.  Cinerca.      Shrub.  19.   Ccrnua.     Shrub. 
10.   Rijlexa.      Shrub.            20.  JViVco.      5/jruA. 

•21.  Aloliecuroidcs.     Africa.      Shruh. 
•22.  Lancifolius.     Atrica.      Shrub. 
•23.  Indicum.     India. 

All  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.   17  from  Mauritius 
and  BourLon. 
1573.  Oedera.       Calyc.  muhiflori.       Cor.  tubulosae, 
hcrmap'i.  et  una  alte rave  lemincaligulata.     Recefit. 
paleaceum.     Paji/i.  paleis  pluribus. 

\.  Prolifera.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Micna.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

3.  Hirta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

1580.  Brotera,   or    Cardopatum  of  Pcrsoon.     Cal. 
1-flor.  polyphyll.     Cal.    com.    6  seu   8-flor.  imbric. 


polyphyll.     Cor.  tubulosae   uniformes.     Recefit  nu- 
dum.    Scm.  caiyculo  adnato  tecta. 

1.   Corymbosa.     Italy,  Leninos,   T  irace.     Per. 
1579.     EcHiNOPS.      Calyc.     1-flor.       Cor.    tubulosx, 
hermaph.     Rtce/it.  seiosum.     Paft/:.  obsolelus. 

1.  S/ihisrocr/ihalus.    Italy,  .\ustria.   Germ.     Per. 

2.  S/nnoeus.     Barbary,  Egypt,  Candia.     Percn. 

3.  Ritro.    Siber.  France,  Italy,  Carniola.     Peren. 

4.  Sirigosus.     Spain,     .^nn. 

5.  Lanuginoaus.  Greece  and  in  the  East.     Shr. 

6.  Vtrgatus.     South  of  Europe. 

•7.  Horridus.     Persia.     Per.     {Persoon.) 

1571.  Elephantopus.  Calyculus  4-flor.  Corollula 
ligul.aae,  hermaph.  Rcce/n. nndnm.  Pajiji.  setaceus. 

1.  Scaber.    East  Indies      Pcrtn. 

2.  Caroliniamts.     Carol.    Florida,  Jamaica.    Per. 

3.  Tomenicxtts.     West  Indies. 

4.  A'udiflorus.    St  Doniiigo.     Shrub. 

5.  S/iicalus.    Jamaica,  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Anguaiifolius.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

1578.  Nassauvia.  Plores  fasciculati  in  capitulum 
squamis  interjectis.  Cal.  4-5-flor.  dup.  int.  5-piiyll. 
cxt.  3-phyll.  Cor.  tubulosae  subbilabiatae.  Pa/ifi. 
4-5-seius  caducus.     Rcce/tr.  nudum. 

1.   Suaveolens.     Straits  of  INIagellan.    Percn. 

1572.  JuNGiA-  Reccjit.  paleaceum.  Cal.  3  seu  4-nor. 
Calyculus  polyphyll.  multiflor.  Plosculi  tubvilo- 
si,  2-lab.  lab.  ext.  ligulato,  int.  2-part.  Papfi. 
plumosus. 

1.  Ferruginea.     South  America.     Shrub. 
1585.  GuNDELiA.   Ca/i/c  0.  fovcse  receptaculi  5  florae. 
Coroll.    tubulosae    raasculae    et   hermaph.      Rece/it. 
paleaceum.     Pa/i/i.  0. 

1.    Tourne/orfii.    Armenia,  Syria,  Aleppo.     Per. 
1577.    SPH.ERANTHUS.      Cal.    8-flori.     Coroll.    tubulo- 
sae heimaph.  et  obsolete  fern.    Recejn.  squamosum. 
Pufifi.  0. 

1.  Indicus.     East  Indies.     Percn. 

2.  Alicroce/ihalus.     Java. 

3.  Hirtus.  4    Afrkanus.   Cape.    Ann. 
5.   Chinensis.    East  Indies. 

•6.   Cochinchinensin.    China,  Cochinch.  {Lour.") 
1574.  Craspedia.       Calyculus  0.    Cat.  com.  imbric. 
Ploaculorum  fasciculi  aliquot  deprcssi,  omnes  lier- 
maphroditi    tubulosi.     Pap/i.    plumosus.      Recc/it. 
paleaceum. 

1.   Unijlora,    New  Zealand. 
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.fiqUALIS. 

I.  Troximov.  Cal.  ol)longus,  conicus,  simplex,  vel 
squamis  inaequalihus  imbricatus.  Recefit.  nudum, 
puncticulatum.     Pa/ilius  sessilis  pilosus. 

This   genus   contains   Sp.   8.  of  Hyoseris,  and  Sp. 
11,  12  of  Tragopogon. 

II.  PicRiDiuM.  Cal  iuferne  ventricosus,  imbrica- 
tus squamis  latiusculis,  margine  membranaceis. 
Pafi/tuit  sessilis,  viliosus,  simplex.  Sent.  4-gona, 
transversim  tuberculosa.     (Pedunc.  incrassati.) 

1.  Ligutatum.     N.  Africa       {^I'ent    J^Ialm.  66.) 
This   genus   contains   also   Sp.  20,  22  of  Sonchus, 
Sp.   28   of   ScoRZONERA,  and   Sp.  10  of  Crepis 

III.  Soldevilla.  Cal.  imbricatus  :  fructus  basi 
ventricosus,  squamis  apice  conniventiljus.  Recefit. 
paleaceum:  paleis  brevissimis  in  lacinias  setosas 
abeuntibus.     Sem.  calva  seu  fiafifio  0. 


1.  Setona.     Spain.     [Lagasca.) 

IV.  Moscaria.  Cal.  6-phyll.  aequalis.  Recefit.  pla- 
num, paleaceum.  Sem.  extcriora.  pappo  brcvi 
plumoso  coronata,  ceniralia  nuda. 

1.  Pinnatifda.    Chili.     {Fl.  Per.  Syst.  186.) 

V.  Pi.AziA.  Cal.  imbricatus.  Cor.  subradiata.  Anth. 
curvata.  Recefit.  nudum,  planum.  Pafifius  pilosus. 
Sem.  linearia,  angulata. 

\.    Confer ta.     Peru.     (/"/.  Pfr.  Syst.  187.) 

VI.  Bacazia.  Cal.  imbricatus,  scariosus.  Corollul. 
unica  in  disco  tubulosa  amplissima,  reliquae  4-den- 
tatae,  seta  revoluta  ori  tubo  inserta.  Recefit.  pilo- 
sum.    Pafifius.  plumosus. 

1.   Sfiinosa.     Peru.     {Fl.  Per.  Syst.  288.) 

VII.  Berardia.  Cal.  imbricatus  squamis  linearibus 
inermibus.  Recefit.  subfavosum,  nudum.  Pafifius 
pilosus  ut  plurimum  spiraliter  contortus,  persistens. 

1.   Subacaulis.  [Onopordium  rotundif,  of  Willd.) 
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VIII.  PoDos'PERMA.  Ca!.  oblongus,  imbric.  Receftt. 
mamillatum,  glabrurn.  Pafifius  pluinosus.  Sem. 
e  latere  pcilicellata.  {Labill.  jV.  Holl.  &c.  ii.  p.  55.) 

I.  Anguntrf'Aia.    Van  Leuuwen's  Land. 

IX.  Melananthera.  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  ovaiis, 
imbricatis,  appressis,  subaequalibus.  Recefit.  palea- 
ceum  :  paleis  membranaceis,  carinatis,  flosculos  in- 
ferne  ampiexantibus.  Sem.  turbinata,  sub-4-ijona. 
Pa/i/ius  aristis  inermibus  4-5,  inaequalib.  (Vagiaula 
anlherar.  inclusa  nigricans.)      {^Mic/i.) 

1.  Hastata.     Carolina,  Jamaica.  ?  Mich.W. 

2.  Deltcidea.  Warm  pts.  of  America.    5  P-  '07'. 

X.  Lagasca.  Cal.  simplici  serie  squamis  foliaceis. 
Recefit.  exasperatum.  Sem.  (villosa),  aristis  4-per- 
sistentibus.     (Cav.  Arm.  Sc.  A'at.) 

1.  Mollis.  HavannaJi,  S.  America.     Ann. 

XI.  Jaumea,  or  Klein'IA  of  Juss.  Cal.  subrotundus, 
imbric.  squamis  subroiundis  3-plici  serie  dispositis. 
Recefit.  nudum.    Pafifi.  brevis,  plumosus. 

1.  Linearis   R.  La  Plata.  Shr.    (Juss.  Ann.  Mus.) 

XII.  Sparganophorus.    Cal.  sublobosus  imbricacus 
squamis  inaequalibus  apice  recurvato-patulis./^cff/i?. 
nudum.   Sem.  coronata  cupula  subcanilaginea. 
This  genus   contains  Sp    2,  3,  and  7  of  jEthulia. 

XIII.  Thattenikia.  (Not  the  Trattinn-ickia  of 
(Wiild.  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  sublanceolatis,  in- 
cumbentibus.  Rece/it.  paleaceum.  Pafifi.  paleis 
quinque  membranaceis,  accuminatis. 

1.  Lanceolata.     Carolina.  "j  Mich.  ii.  105. 

2.  LatifoUa.     Carolina  i.     under  Per- 

3.  Angusiifolia.  Near  Tenessee.  J      sooxia. 

XIV.  Calomeria,  or  Humea  of  Smith.  Cal.  im- 
bric, oblongus,  coloratus  :  squamae  squariosae  con- 
niventes.  Floscul.  3-4.  Stig.  fimbriata.  Recejit. 
nudum     Pafifi.  0.     (Vent.  Malm.  73.) 

1.  Amaranthoides,  or  Elegans.   of  Smith.     New 
South   Wales.    Bien. 

Superflua. 

XV.  Chuquiraga.  Cor.  composita,  uniformis,  cal. 
paulo  brcvior.  Corollule  henn.iph.  60  tubulosae. 
Stam.  5,  basi  cor.  inserta,  inclusa.  Antli.  fil.  lon- 
giores,  in  tubum  apice  S-deiit.  basi  setis  10  in- 
structum  connatae.  Ovar.  ovatum,  hirsutissimum. 
Styl.  1.  Stig.  crussum,  2-fid.  Sem.  ovata,  pilis 
numerosis  strigosa  pappo  coronata.  Pafifi.  plu- 
mosus, ioiigitudine  cor.,  muUiraduitus.  Recefit.  pla- 
num, villosum.  {Juss.  and  Humboldt,  PI.  JEquin. 
p.  150) 

1.  Mic/irofihytta.    High  and  cold  mts.  of  Peru. 
XV^I.  Tessaria.      Cal.  ovatus,  imbric.  squamis  sca- 
riosis    supcrne  radiantibus.     Corollula  hcrmaphro- 
dita  unica  in  centre,  mr>.r  na,  profunde  5-fida.  Recefit. 
coni<  um,  villosum.    Pafifi.  pilosus. 

1.  Integrifolia      Peru.  ?  ^^_  p^^^^   ^ 

2.  Dentata.     Peru.        ^  »        r 

XVII.  Placus.  Cal.  imbric.  inverse  turbinatus, 
squamis  iinearibus.  Cor.  radii  nullae.  Recefit.  nu- 
dum.   Pafifi.  pilosus. 

1.  Tomentosus.    Cochinchina.  ?  i^oureiro, 

2.  Levis.    Cociiinchina.  5  P-  ^'^^• 

XVIII.  Ch.«.tanthera.  Cal.  polyphyll.  ciliatus. 
Coroll.  radii  lineares,  3-dent.  :  iacinia  ad  incisuram 
tenuissima,  2-fida,  spirali.  Ant/i.  disci  inferne  setis 
decern.    Recefit.   nudum,  planum.     Pafifi.    pilosus. 

1.  Ciliata.     Hills  of  Chili.      >  Fl.  Per.  Syst. 

2.  S'rrata.   At  Conception.    5  P-   '^0. 
Vol.  IV.     Part  I. 


XIX.  Podolepis.  Cal.  scariosus  imbric.  squamis 
pcdicellatis.  Recefit.  nudum.  Pafifi.  pilosus.  (Flor. 
radiau  liguiis  diHurmiljus.)  (Labill!  A'.  Holl.  ii.  p.  57.'* 

l.Rugata.     Van  Leuuwen's  Land.  ' 

XX.  Ce.ma.  Cal.  Iructub  turbinatus,  apice  multi- 
tidub.  Cor.  radii  pluriniae,  breves.  Recefit.  nudum. 
Sem.  comprtcsa.     {Jusaieu.) 

1.    Turbinata.     {Lidbeckia    turbinata   of    Willd.) 

XXII.  MuNNoziA.       Cal.    canipan.  imbric.    squamis 

anguslibbiiiiia  3-fidis.      Recefit.  (avosum   ciiiatum. 

Pafifi.  pilosus.     Sem.   Iruncata,   striata.     {Fl.  Per. 

Syst.  p.  195.) 

1.  Corymbo-sa.     Peru.  3.    Venosissima.    Peru. 

2.  'Inner-vis.     Peru.  4    Lanceolaia.    Peru. 

XXII.  Meyera.  Cal.  comnnii;,6  4-pn)  11. :  foliol. 
2-inteMoribub  minonbus.  hecfu.  parvum,  palea- 
ceum :  pultae  2  stmen  inciudentts,  carinatae.  Pafifi. 
0.    (Flor.  iiobcuiosi.) 

1.  Sessilis.    Soutn  of  Jamaica. 

XXIII.  Chrvsanthellum.  Cal.  cylindricus.  longi- 
tudine  iere  Hoscuioium  basi  squamis  auctus.  Recefit^ 
paleaceum,  paleis  pianis.  Cor.  plurimac,  iMicares, 
2-dent.  brevts  ;  centri  pauciores  plcrique  auo.-tivi. 
Sem.  nuda  leretiuscuia,  sulcata,  in.eimixta  aliis 
compressis,  marj^int  inte^ro.     {Richard.) 

1.  Procumbcns.  {Vcrbtsina  mu!i:a  t>i  Willtl.) 

XXIV.  Synedrella.  Cal.  folioius  uipiuriuiuni  2. 
Flor.  flosculosi.  Recefit.  oosoletum,  paleaceum : 
paleis  glumaceis,  exliiiiis  ovatis.  Sem.  ovalia,  pla- 
na, mai  ginata :  margine  intiso-deiitato  dentibus 
sunimis  corniculatim  erectis;  centralia  dissiniila, 
lineal  i-oblonga,  immarginata.  2-3aiistata  :  aristis 
longis  rigidis  divaricato-patulis,  antrorsuiii  sub- 
pubescentibus.     {Richard.) 

1.  J\''odiflora.      Veri  esina  nodijfora  of   Willd.) 
Richard  observes,  that  this  genus   scarcely  differs 
from  the  Helcrosfiermum  of  Cavanilks,  and  that 
Heterosfiermum    ovatifolium  of  that   author   con- 
iiects  the  two  genera. 

XXV.  Zaluzania.  Cal.  laciniis  distinctis  subova- 
tis  aequalibus.  Cor.  radiata.  i?f(-f/i?.  conicum,  pa- 
haceum:  paleis  membranaceis  3-fid.  sem.  invol- 
vcntibus,  sub  4-gona,  nuda. 

1.   Triloba.     {An'hemis  triloba  of  Willd.) 
XXV^I.    SoBRTA.       Cal.   magnus,   4-gonus    4-phyll.  : 
toliol.     patentibus,    oppositis    majoribus.      Recefit. 
convcxum,  paleaceum  :  paleis  obovatis,  3-dent.  ci- 
liatis.    Pafifi.  0. 

1.  Sessitifolia.    Peru.)   t-,    n       c 

n    r.i.,  n  f-  •^'.  Per.  Susl.  p.  197. 

2.  Oblonga.    Peru.      5  .       y     '•• 

XXVII.  Heliopsis.  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  ovaiis 
liiieatis.  Cor.  radii  lineares,  magnae.  Rrcrftt.pa.- 
leaceum,  conicum,  paleis  lanceolatis.  Sem.  4-gona. 
Pafifi.  0. 

1.  Lxvis.  {Bufihthalmum  helianthoides  oiW'iWA.) 

Frustanea. 

XXVIII.  Galactites.  Cal.  imbric.  squamis  sub- 
squarrosis  spinosis.  Recefit.  favosum.  Pafifi.  plu- 
mosus deciduus. 

1.  Tomentosa.  {Ceniaurea  galactites  of  Willd.) 

Necessaria. 

XXIX.  Flaveria.  Cal.  communis  imbric.  squamis 
iiiSqualibus  fiartialis  2-5-phyU.  2-S-florus.  Radius, 
i  aut  0,   ligulatus,  integerrimus.     Pafifi.  0.     R^~ 
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ccfit.  nudum.  Hem.  obovaia  striata.  (Juss.  Gen.  PI.) 
This  genus  contains  Sp.  3  and  4  ol  Millf.iua. 

XXX.  DvsoDiUM.  Cal.  5-pan.  Flosc.  radii  plures, 
ligula  brcvissima ;  disci  numerosiores.  Ovar.  A\i- 
I'oim.  Sem.  diffbrmia,  inlVa  punciuni  adncxionis 
gibba,  apice  oblique  truncala,  nuda.   [Kic/iarU.') 

1.   Divarkatum.      At  St  Martha  in  S.  Anitrica. 

XXXI.  Alcina.  Cal.  simplex,  5-phyIl.  patens  : 
foliol.  ovatis.  /<fce/;r  minimum,  paleaceum  :  palcis 
ovatis,  concavis.  Pafifi.  0.  Hem.  in  orbiculuni  tx- 
pansa,  corticaia,  apice  tubcrculis  4  minimis  et 
quinto  perforata.       (Cav.  Ic.  i.  p.  11.) 

1.  Perfuliata.  {^Wedelia /lerfolkita  o{  \VM.) 
XXXII  SoLivA.  Cal.  7-phyll.  :  foliolis  margini- 
bus  imbricalis  ;  tribus  exterioribus  majoi  ibus.  Ka- 
dius.  0.  Reccfit.  minimum,  subvillosum.  Hem.  com- 
pressa,  menibrana  cincta  aculcis  2  styiuque  co- 
ronata. 

1.  SessHh.    At  Conception.    Per.')  Fhr  Per. 

2.  Pediccllta.     In  Mujina.  \  Syst.  2X5. 
XXXIU.  GuAHDioLA.     C'sr.composita  radiata;  disco 

Slluro,  heruiaph.,  sterili ;  radio  3  seu  5-9oro,  fce- 
minco,  revoluto.  Pil-  in  hcrmaph.  quinque  capil- 
lari.i,  sumnio  tubo  inserta.  Anth.  totidcni  in  cylin- 
drum  connatae  ;  polline  viridi.  Ovar.  in  herinaph. 
liDcarc,  abortiens.    Htyl.  filiformis.     Stig.  simplex. 


Htam.  in   fem.  0.    0-var.  oblongum,  crassiusculum. 
Htijl.  exsertus.     Hlig.   2,    revoluia.     Hem.  in    hcr- 
maph. 0,  in  loem.  oblongo  ovato.    Pafifi.  0.    (Hum- 
boldt, PI.  jEcjuin.  p.  143.) 
1.  Alrxicana.     Mexico. 

XXXIV.  Gymnostyles.  Cal.  polyphyll.  ordine  sim- 
plici.  Ptusc.  iceminei  apctali.  Sem.  compressa, 
apice  subdcntata,  siylo  persisiente  aristata.  [Herb. 
subacaules,  ramulis  dift'usis.  Plor.  solitarii  sessiles;'^ 

1.  Anlhemifolia.    Australasia. 

2.  A'asturtii/olia.    Buenos  Ayres. 

3.  Pteros/ierma.    Brazil. 

Segregata. 

XXXV.  SiLoxERus.  Co/(/f!i/.  in  capllul.  ovaliaaggre- 
gali,  2-3-llori.  Flonc.  buUati,  licrinupliroditi.  Hiyl. 
obverse  clavatus.  Kecefit.  commune  pilosum  ;  par- 
tialc  paleaccuni.     Pafi/i.  5-fidub  dentaius.  {Labill.) 

1.   Humifusus.     Van  Lteu wen's  Land. 

XXXVI.  Enydba.  Cal.  comniu.us  4-pliyll.  mag- 
nus  :  foliul.  2-oppobitis  minoribus :  partialis  1- 
florus,  apice  multifido  conniventc.  Cor.  lubulosae, 
radii    3-fiLiaE.     Hecept.  nudum.    Pa/i/i.  0. 

1.  Plucluans.    Cochinchiua.     Per.  [Loureiro.) 


CLASS  XX.  GYNANDRIA. 


DlANDRIA. 

Sect.  I.   Orchideous,  and  with  Spurs. 

|1587.  Orchis.  Cor.  5-pet.  petalo  sup.  fornicato. 
Labellum  liasi  subtus  calcaratum.  Antfi.  tcrmina- 
lis  adnata. 

I.   Susanna.     Amboyna.      2.  Radiata.    Japan. 

3.  Cilearis.  Trom  Canada  to  Carolina. 

4.  lilefihariglotiis.    Pennsylvania. 

5.  CrUlata.    Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Bifolia.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 


7.  C/avellala.    Carol.  12 

8.  Japonica.  Japan.  13. 

9.  Foliosa.     Cape.  14. 
10.  Piatyphyllus.   East  15. 

Indies.  15- 

Pectinata.    Cape.  17. 


Hisjiidula.  Do. 
Secunda.     Do. 
Viridiflora.  E.  Ind. 
Cucullata.    Siberia. 
Ornithis.  Austria. 
Conica.    Portugal. 


11. 

18.  Gtobosa.     Switzerland,   Austria,  Carniola. 

19.  Pyramidalis.     England,   Switzerland,  France. 

20.  Condemala.     Algiers. 

21.  Coriopliara.     Europe,  the  East,  and  Barbary. 

22.  Acuminata.    Algiers.      23.   Cubiialis.    Ceylon. 

24.  Morio.  England  and  otlier  parts  of  Europe. 

25.  Mascula.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

26.  Lotigicornu.     Shady  mountains  of  Algiers. 

27.  Patens.   Mount  Atlas. 

28    Ustulata.    England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

29.  Intacta,    Portugal. 

30.  Tephrosanthos.  France,  Italy,  Algiers. 

31.  Variegata.     Germany,  Austria,  Switz.  France. 

32.  Longicruria.    Hills  of  Portugal. 

33.  Militaris.      England,  Germ.  Austr.  Switzcrl. 

34.  Fusca.     Bohemia,.  Moravia,  Austria,  See. 

35.  Lactea.    Mountains  of  Barbary. 

36.  Papilionacea.   Spain,  Carniola. 

37.  Rubra.     Austria.         38.   Jberica.    Iberia. 
39.  Fnsi/olia.  Damp  meadows  of  France. 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

4i. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 
»79. 
»80. 
♦81. 
*82. 
•83. 
•84. 
*85. 


Elata.    Barbary,  near  La  Callc. 
Palusiris.      Germany  and  Austria. 
Pallenx.      France,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland 
Parvtflora.   Piedmont. 
Cordala.     Woods  of  Portugal. 
Hircina.     Engl.  Germ.  Austria,  Carniola^  &c. 
LatifoUa.      Euijland  and  other  parts  of   Eur. 
Cruenla.     Mountains  ol    Denmaik. 
Sesi/uifledalis.    Portugal.     49.   Incarnata.  Eur. 
Sambucina.    Mouiitaiiis  of  Europe. 
Alaculata.     England  and  other  parts  of   Eur. 
Odoraiinnima.    Italy,  France,  Germany. 
Conufisea.     Engl,  and  other  parts  ol  Europe 
Ftava.    Virginia. 

Viridis.  France,  Italy,  Switz.  Sweden,  Norway, 
Bracteala.  Pennsyl.     58.  Aigra.   Europe. 
Obsoleta.  Do.  59.  Fuscescens.  Siberia. 

S/icctabilis.     Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
Ptantaginea.      Jamaica  and  Martinique. 
yircuccns.    Pennsylvania. 
Hyjierborea.     Iceland. 
Straleumatica.    Ceylon. 
Hirlella.    Woody  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
Albida.     Denmark,   Germ.   Switzer.  Austria. 
74. 


75. 
76. 


Kornigii.     Iceland. 

Fimbriata.  Canada. 

Psycodes.  Do.  Penns 

Inciaa.     Pennsylv. 

Fissa.    Pennsylv. 

Tridenlala.     Do. 

Sancta.    Palestine. 

Lacera.     Carolina. 

Provinciatis.     France. 

Siniia.  France.    (Lam.  Enc.  iv.  593.) 

Robertiana.    At  Toulon.     (Loiseler,  Fl 

lehneumonea.    Sierra  Leone.  [Afzelius!) 

Humilis.    Carolina      [Michaux.) 

Procera.  Sierra  Leone.  [Michaux^ 


Tifiuloidrs.  Kams- 
chatka. 

Dcntata.   China. 
■itlantica.  Mt.  Atlas 

77.  Mauritiana.     Mau- 
ritius. 

78.  S(juainosa.  Bourb. 
[Mich,  ii  156.) 

(Decand.  Syn.) 


Gal.) 
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*86.  Membranacea.    Sierra  Leone.    {^Mickaux.') 
*87.   Quimjueseta.  Cai'olina.  {Mich.  ii.  p.  136.) 

All  perennial. 
See  the  remarks  on  the  genus  Habenaria,  among 
ihc  new  genera. 

1589.  Habenaria.  Cor.  5-pet.  ringens,  pet.  sup. 
iornicato.  Labell.  basi  subtus  calcaratum.  Anth. 
tennnialia  adnata.  Cornua  2  staniiniforniia  recta 
ad  basin  antheras. 

1.  AJacroceratitis.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

2.  Brachycera'.ttia.      Do.  and  Hispaniola.     Peren. 
This  genus   is  given   under   Orchis   by   Persoon. 

See  the  new  genera  at  the  eiid  ot  this  cUiss. 
1588.  Bonatea.     Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  sup.  foniicato. 
Labi.ll.  basi  subtus  caicaratuni.    Utijl.  alatus.    Anth. 
loculan:enta  ad  margii.em  aiae  styli. 

1.    Speciosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
1608.   LiMODORU.M       Cor.   5-pLt.    subpatens.     Label!. 
basi  ai.tice  in  cornu  liberum  producium.     Anlh.ler- 
miuaiis. 

1.  Tankervilliie.     China.     Peren. 

2.  Vtratrifolium.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

3.  Borealc.    Lapl.  Russia,   Siber.  Anier.    Peren. 

4.  Siriatum.    Cnina  and  Japan.    Peren. 

5.  Virens.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

6.  CarinaCum.     East  Indies.    Peren, 

7.  Bidentatum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

8.  Efiidendroides.  Madras  and  Tranquebar.  Per. 

9.  Recurvum.    East  Indies.     Peren. 

10.  Trinte.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

11.  FaUatum.    Japan.    Peren. 

12.  Longicornu.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

13.  Rburnenm.    Bourbon.     Peren. 

14.  Sjiathulatum.    East  Indies.    Shrub. 

15.  Orchideum.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

16.  Comfilanaiiini.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

17.  Ctavatum.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

18.  Hubutatum.    East  Indies.     Peren, 

19.  Pusitlum.    East  Indies.     Peren. 

20.  Funale.    East  Indies  and  Jamaica.    Peren. 

21.  Piliforme.    East  Indies  and  Hispaniola.  Peren. 

22.  Fasciola.     Society  Islands.     Peren. 

23.  Barbatum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

24.  hians.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

25.  FlexuQsum.     West  Indies.    Peren. 

26.  Abonrvum.     France,  Switz.    Engl.   Italy,    and 
Germany.    Peren. 

■27.  F.Jiifiogium.    Germ.  Siber.  Austr.  Switz.     Per. 
*28.   Cristalum.     Sierra  Leone.     {A/ze/iiis.) 
•29.   Cucultatttm.     {Swarcz.) 

»30.  Bidens.      {Do.)  •32.  Imhricatum.   {Do.) 

*31.   Fmarginaium.   {Do.        *33.  Luridum.    {Do.) 

1590.  DisA.  Cor.  5-pet.  resupinata  subring.  Per.su- 
premum  in  calcar  producium,  2  latcralia  stylo  ac- 
creia.  /.aAc//.  ecalcaratum.  .'i«//(.terminalis  adnata. 

1.  Grandiflora.  13.   Torta. 

2.  Cornula.  14.  Flexuoia. 

3.  Macranlha.  15.  Bifida. 

4.  Longicornis.  16.   Tenella. 

5.  Draconis.  17.  Sagittalis. 

6.  Rti/escens.  18.  Barbata. 

7.  Ferruginea.  19.  Lacera. 

S.  Purrecta.  20.  Maculata. 

9.   Cemua.  21.  Secunda. 

10.  Physodes.  22.  Excelsa. 

11.  Chrysostachya.  23.    Kcnosa. 

12.  Bracteata.  24.   Sfiathulata. 


25.  Cylindrica.  27.   Tenui/olia. 

26.  Melaleuca.  28.  Patens. 
All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1591.  Satykiu.m.  Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  cum  labello 
basi  coalitis,  supremum  fornicatum  postice  bicalcj- 
ratum.  »:/«;/;.  stylo  elongate  sub  stigmaie  terminal! 
adnata. 

1.  CucuUatum.  6.  Foliosum. 

2.  Membranaceum.  7.   Pumilum. 

3.  Coriifolium.  8.   Siriaium. 

4.  Frectum.  9.  Bicallosum. 

5.  Pari'iflorum.  10.  Bracteatum. 

All  from  the  Cape.  Persoon  comprehends  under 
his  genus  Satyriu.m.  Sp  43,  45,  56,  5",  61,  62, 
65;  and  76  of  Orchis;  and  Sp.  1 — 5  of  Ophrys, 
together  with  the  two  following  species  : 

1.  Viride.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Peren. 

2.  Albidum,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

Sect.  II.     Orchideous,  and  without  S/iurs. 

1592.  Pterygodium.  Cor.  5-pet.  subringens,  i)e;. 
lateralibus  exterioribus  horizontaiibus  concavis. 
Labell.  medio  styli  inter  loculos  remotes  antherse 
insertum.     -S/;^.  posticum. 

1.  ./f/arum.  Cape.  Pf?-.         4.  Caffrum.  Do.  Per. 

2.  Catholictim.  Do  Pfr.        5.  Inversiim.    Do.  P«-. 

3.  Volucris.  Do.  Ptv.  6.  Atratum.    Do.    Per. 

1593.  DispERis.  Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  lateralibus 
exterioribus  horizontaiibus  subcalcaratis.  Labell, 
e  basi  styli  geniialibus  coniiexum.  Anth.  velo  spi- 
rali  tecta. 

1.  Ca/ienain.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  ruiom.  Do.  Pfr.  3.  Cucullala.  Do.  Per. 

4.  Secunda.    Do.     Peren. 

5.  Cordata.     Mauritius.     Peren. 

•6.  Alaia.    Van  Diemen's  Island.     {Labillard.) 

1594.  Corycium.  Cor.  ring.  4-pet.  pet.  creclis,  la- 
teralibus basi  ventricosis.  Labell.  apici  styli  supra 
antheram  adnatam  insertum. 

1.  Orobanchoidcs.    Cape.    Peren. 

2.  Crisfium.  Do.  Per.  3.  VeKtilum.  Do.  Per. 

4.  Bicolorum.    Do.     Pertn. 

\  1595.  Ophrys.  Cor.  5-pet.  subring.  pet.  patentibus. 
Labell.  e  basi  styli  ecalcaratum  patens.  Anih.  tcr- 
minalis  adnata. 

1.  Monorchia.    Engl   and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Per. 

2.  Al/iina.     Mts.  of  Lapl.  and  Switz.     Perm. 

5.  Anihro/io/ihora.     England,   Italy,   France,  and 
Switzerland.     Ptren. 

4.  Anlhrofiomorp/m.      Hills  of  Portugal.     Peren. 

3.  Lancea.    Java.     Peren. 

6.  Crucigera.    Rome.     Peren. 

7.  Myodes.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Peren. 

8.  Sfihegifera.    Barbary.     Piren. 

9.  Vesfiifcra.    Barbaiy.    Peren. 

10.  Aftifcra.    Eni^land  and  France.    Peren. 

11.  Aranifcra.    Eriu;!.  France,  and  Portugal.    Per. 

12.  Arachnites.     Germany,    Austria,   France,   and 
Switzerland.     Peren. 

13.  Tent hridinif era.    Barbary.     Peren. 

14.  Tabanifcra.    Barbary.     Peren. 

15.  Bombyliifera.    Portugal.    Peren. 

16.  Picta.  Do.  Pir.  17.  Pusra.  Do.  Per. 

18.  Scolofiax.      Portugal,     Spain,     and    south    of 
France.     Peren 

19.  Lutea.    Spain  and  Portugal.    Peren. 

Q  q  2 
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•20.   Vertiixia.    Portugal.    {Brotero.) 

•21.  Barbata.     Cciiolilia.     {IValler.) 

"Opiiiydis,  ciiaracier  optimus,"  says  Mr  Brown, 
"  posilus  cbl  ill  pediccllis  massarum  disiinctis, 
singulis  cucullo  piopiio  incUisis,  ([ua  noia  al>  om- 
nibus piimo  iiuuiui  ditjnoscitur."  The  genuine 
species  are,  Sp.  7,  9,  10,  11,  and  some  oiliers 
lately  published  by  Desfontaincs  and  Cavanilles. 
See  I'todr.  p.  313. 
»596.  Serapias,  or  Helleborine  of  Pcrsoon.  Cor. 
5-pet.    ring.    pet.  lonniventibus.      Labell  ccalcara- 

tuni,  lamina   deflexa.      Anth.  stylo  elongalo  adnata. 

1.  Lingua.      Caniiola,     Switzerland,     South    of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  IJ.abary.    Peren. 

2.  Cordigtra.      Spain,    Barbary,    Italy,    and   the 
East.     I'ercn. 

3.  Oxygtollis.     Italy.    Peren. 

Under  Sehapias,   Persoon  includes  Sp.  1 — 3,5 — 8 
of  EpiPACTis;  and  he   gives  Sp.  1 — 3  of  Sera- 
pias under  the  genus  Helleborine. 
1597.  Neottia.      C(jr.   5-pet.  ring.  pet.  exterioribus 

lateralibus   antice   circa   basin    labelli   ventricosam 

connexis.     Anth.  stylo  acuminate  parallela,  postice 

inserta. 

1.  S/ieciosa.    Warm  parts  of  America.    Peren. 

2.  Etata.    Jamaica,    Peren. 

3.  Lanccotata.    Guiana  and  W.  Indies.     Peren. 

4.  Diurclka.     Chili.     Peren. 

5.  Qadridenlata.    W.  Indies  and  Guiana.    Peren. 

6.  apiralu.    lingl.  France,  Swltz.  Italy.     Peren. 

7.  Tortilis.  West  Indies,  China,  Pennsylv.  Peren. 

8.  Cernua.     Virginia,  Pennsylv.  Canada.    Peren. 

9.  Adnata.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Peren. 
10.  Orchioides.  Dry  parts  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 
W,  Refiena.    Engl.  Sweden,  Germ.  Sib.     Peren. 

12.  Pubescens.    From  Canada  to  Florida.    Peren. 

13.  Calcarata.    Woods  of  St  Domingo.     Peren. 
\A.  Po/ystaehya.    Woods  of  Jamaica.    Peren. 
15.  Plava.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

*\6.  jlLstivalis.    Eur.  and  North  America.    {Mich) 

•17.   Snensis.    China.     [Loureiro.) 

•18.  Australia.     New  South  Wales. 

The  last  species  is  given  by  Mr  Brown  under  the 
following  generic  character.  "  Perianth,  ringens, 
foliolis  lateralibus  ext.  antice  labello  imberbi  sub- 
unguiculato  suppositis;  int.  cum  galea  conni- 
ventibus.  Anth.  stigmati  parallela."  This  cha- 
racter is  accommodated  to  several  unpublished 
species  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium.  See  Prodr. 
p.  349. 

1598.  Cranichis.  Cor.  5-pet.  resupinate  subringens. 
Labell.  fornicaium.  Anth.  stylo  parallela  postice 
inserta. 

1.  Afihylla.         2.  Difihylla.         3.  Oligantha. 
4,   Stac/iyodes.    5.  Muicosa.         6.  Paudfiora. 
•7.  jXodiJ'olia.     Cochincliina.     [Loureiro.) 
Sp.  1 — 5  perennial,  and  fiom  Jamaica. 

1599.  Thelymitka.  Cor.  5-pet.  subregularis  patens. 
Labell.  pet.  confornic.  Genitalia  cucuUo  bipeni- 
cillato  cincta. 

1.  Forsteri.    New  Zealand.    Peren. 

2.  Ixioides.    New  SooJi  Wales.     Peren. 

*3.  Media.       *4    Cavaliculala.       *5.  Paucijlora. 

*6.  M'uda.        *7.  Angi^xUfoUa.       "S.  Carnea. 

*9.    Venosa.  *10.  Trigrina.  •!!.  Funco-lutea. 

Sp.  3 — 11,  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  are  given  by  Mr  Brown  under  the  fol- 
lowing generic  character :  Perianth,  regulare 
subpatensi     Labell.     sessile    foliolis   conforme ! 


.4«;/j.  stig.  parallela,  lobo  medio  cucuUi  iritidi  irs 
serta."     Prodr.  314. 
1600.  DiuRis.     Cor.  7-pet.  subringenti-patens.    Pet. 
2    antcriora  elongata  labello    ecalcarato   supposila. 
Anth.  Neottiae. 

1.  Maculata.     New  South  Wales.     Peren. 
•2.  Aurea,  or  s/iathulata.     *7.  Paucijlora. 
»3.   Emarginata.  *8.  Elongata. 

*4.   Setacea.  *9.  Alba. 

*5.  Pedunculata.  *10.  Longifolia. 

•6.   Sulfihurea. 
All  from   New   Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  315. 
1501.  Arethusa.     Cor,   5-pet.    subring.    foliolis  sub- 
conniventibus.    Labell.  ccalcaratum.     Anth.  opercu- 
laris  persistens.     Pollen  pulvereo-granulatum. 

1.  Bulbosa.    Canada  and  Carolina.    Peren. 

2.  Ofihioglophoides.     From  Canada  to   Carolina. 
Peren. 

3.  Verticillata.    Pennsylvania  and  Maryl.    Peren. 

4.  Divaricata.    From  Carolina  to  Fioriila.    Peren. 

5.  Bifilumata.    Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

6.  Gentianoidea.    Sliady  parts  of  Jamaica.  Peren. 

7.  Pendulo,  or  triantho/ihoros.    Kentucky.  Peren, 
*8.  Petraa.    Sierra  Ltont.     (A/zelius.) 

I  1602.  EpiPACTis.  Cor.  5-pet.  erecto-palens,  Labell. 
ecalcaratum.  Anth.  opercularis,  persistens.  Pollen 
pulvereo-granulatum. 

1.  Latifolia.    Woods  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2.  Palustris.    Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Microj^hylla      Germany  and  Hungary.    Peren. 

4.  Fallens.  Woody  mountains  of  Europe.  Peren. 

5.  E?isi/olia.    Woody  mountains  of  Europe.  Per. 

6.  Rubra.    Groves  of  Europe.     Peren. 

7.  Erecta.  Japan.  Per.         8.  Falcata.  Japan.  Per. 
9.  Nidus  avis.    Engl.  Sweden,  Germ.  &c.  Peren, 

10.  Ovata.    Wet  meadows  of  Europe.    Peren. 

11.  Cordata.    Eng.  Sweden,  Norway,  &c.  Peren. 

12.  Cotivallarioides.    New  England.    Peren. 

13.  Camtschatca.     Siberia.     Peren. 

14.  Porri/olia.    New  Zealand.    Peren. 

15.  Rrjlexa.     Van  Diemen's  Island.    {Labill.) 
Sp.  15  is  given  under  Serapias   by  Persoon.     See 

Brown,  Prodr.  p.  322. 
1603.   Malaxis.     Cor.  5-pet.  patens  resupinata.     La- 
bell. concavo-patulum  adscendens.     Anth.  opercu- 
laris. 

1.   S/iicata.  Jam.  Per.        2.  Umbellulata.  Jam.  Per. 

3.  Ojihioglossoides.     Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  and 
Florida.    Peren. 

4.  Monofihyllos.    Europe.     Peren. 

5.  Rhedii     East  Indies  and  Society  Isles.  Peren. 

6.  Odorata.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

7.  Paludo.'ia.    North  of  Europe.     Peren. 

8.  Liliifolia.    Canada,  Pennsyl.  Virginia.    Peren. 

9.  Locsilii.     Germ.  Sweden,  Denmark.     Peren. 
10    jXervosa.  Japan.  Per.      I  1.  Cernua.  E.  Ind.  Per. 

12.  A'utans.   East  Indies.    Per. 

13.  Caudata.     America. 

i  1604.  Cymbidium.  Cor.  5  pet.  erecta  vel  patens. 
Labell.  basi  concavum  ccalcaratum,  lamina  patula. 
Anth.  opercularis  decidua.     Pollen,  globosum. 

1.  Coccineum.    Woods  of  Martinique.     Peren. 

2.  Trifiterum.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

3.  Hirsutum.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

4.  Vestitum.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

5.  Proliferum.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

6.  Echinocarfian.    Guiana  and  Jamaica.    Peren. 

7.  Muricatzim,  Per.         8.   Trichocarfion.  Per. 
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9.   Glaucum.      PcrcUf      10.   Graminoicles.       Per. 

11.  Tesiefulium.     Percn. 

12.  Calceolaria.     East  ladies.     Peren. 

13.  Lineare      Thick  woods  of  Martinique.     Per. 

14.  Equitans.     E.  Indies  and  Society  Isles.     Per. 

15.  Teretifcilium.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

16.  Scrrulat7ini.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

17.  Globosam.     Woods  of  Jam.  and  Martin.    Per. 

18.  Autumnale.     New  Zealand.     Peren. 

19.  LijCijIiodioides.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

20.  Moschatum.     Birnian  Empire.     Peren. 

21.  Montanum.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

22.  Clyfieolum.     Society  Islands.     Ptren. 

23.  Triste.     New  Caledonia.      Percn. 

24.  J\i'(idosum.  On  the  Coasts  in  tlie  \V.  Indies,  /"er. 

25.  Scri/itum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

26.  Cucullatum.     West  Indies      Peren, 

27.  Ajihyllum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

28    Plantaginifolium.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

29.  Aloifolium.     Malabar.     Ptrcn. 

30.  Pendulum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

31.  Ovatum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

32.  Guttatum.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

33.  Juncijolium.     West  Indies.     Peren. 

34.  Tessellaium.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

35.  Furvum.     Amboyna.     Ptren. 

36.  Premorsum.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

37.  Flabclliforme.     Jamaica.      Peren. 

38.  Subulalum.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

39.  Tenui/ulium.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

40.  Triquetrum.     Jamaica.     P<ren. 

41.  Pusillum.     Surinam.     Peren. 

42.  Pulchellum.     From  Canada  to  Florida.     Pifr. 

43.  Verecundum.     Bahama  Islands.      Percn. 

44.  Allum.  W.  Ind.Pfr.  45.  Xuicum.  Cliili.  Pfr. 
46.   Kz'rfsffni.  Chili,  /"fr.  47.   D  turn  urn.  Cutslc.  Pe. 

48.  Rigidum.     West  Indies.     Peren. 

49.  Hyemale.     Pennsylvania.     Pcrtn. 

50.  Vlriculatum.  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo.     Pfr, 
51     G/^afiffMOT.  Cape,  Pt-r.  52.    Tabulare   Do.  Per. 

53.  Pedicellatum.     Cape  of  Good   Hope.     Peren. 

54.  Aculeatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

55.  Squamatum.     New  Caledonia.     Peren. 

36.   Car  alio  rhizon.     Woods  of  Scotland,  &c.     Per. 

57.  Odontorliizon.  Canada,  New  En^l.  Penns.  Per. 

58.  Grandijlorum.     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

59.  £nsifolium.     China  and  Japan.     Peren. 

60.  Striatum.  Japan.  Per.   61.  Hincnse.  China.  Per. 
*62.   Canaliculatum.  *64.    Rejitxum. 

*63.   Suave.  *65.   Pictum. 

Sp.  62 — 65  from  New  Holland. 
"Genus  nimis  artificiale,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "  postli. 
certc  dividendum."     Prodr.  p.  331. 

1605.  Oncidium.  Cor.  4  seu  5-pet.  patens.  Labell. 
planum  basi  tuberculosum.  ./?«?/;.  operciilaris  de- 
cidua. 

1.  Carthagenense.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Per. 

2.  Attissimum.     Martinique  and  Jamaica.  Peren. 

3.  Tetrafietalum.     Woods  ot  Jamaica.     Peren. 

4.  Variegatum.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

5.  Cebollcta.     Coasts  of  Carthagena.     Peren. 

1606.  EpiDENDRUM.  Cor.  5-pet.  patens.  Labell. 
basi  tubulatuni  stylo  antice  annexum  ccalcaratum. 
Anih.  opercularis  decidua. 

1.  Cochleatum.    Bahama  Isles,  Jam.  Martinique. 

2.  Fragrans.  Jam.  Per.        5.  Polt/bulbon.      Jam. 

3.  Bifidum.  W.  Indies.       6.   Sessile.  East  Indies. 

4.  Liliifolium.  E.  Ind.  7.  Labiaium.    Hispan. 

6.  Atrojiurpurenm.     West  Indies. 


9.  Amabile.  E.  Indies.        13.  .Vuians.      Jamaica. 

10.  Patent.    W.  Indies        14.    Umbellatum.  Do. 

11.  Verrucosum.   Do.  15.  Diffusum.     Do. 

12.  Punctatum.  Do. 

16.  Ramosum.  Woods  of  Martinique  and  Jamaica. 
n.  Rigidum.     Do.  18.  Od;z«j/b/ium.  W.  Ind. 

19.  Bifarium.     Jamaica. 
20    .Yociurnum.     Woods  of  Jam.  and  Martinique. 

21.  Ciliare.     Woods  of  Martinique. 

22.  Secundum.     Do.  23.  Fuscatum.     Do. 

24.  Elongatum.     The  Cariccas. 

25.  Vomiforme.  Jdinaic.      *37     Ferrugineum. 

26.  Augusiifolium.  Do.     *o8.    Corymbosum. 
*27.   Grandijlorum.  *39.   Croceum. 
*28.  Antenniferum.                »40.    Volubile. 
*29.    Coro?iatum.                    »41.   Fmarginatum. 
*3J.   Maculatum.                     »42.  Biflorum. 
•31.    Cristatum.                       •43.   Triflorum. 
*32    Paniculatum.                 *44.  Acuminatum. 
*33.   Curdatum.                       •45.    Scabrum. 
»34.    K/nrfe.                               *46.  Lineare. 

*35.  Paruijiorum.  ,47.  Equitans. 

*36.  Nutans. 

Sp.    1—25   perennial.    Sp.  27—47  from  Peru,  see 

P/.  Per    5y«;.  Humboldt,  who  discovered  Sp  27, 

28,  ra;  ks  this  genus  undi;r  tlie  order  Di.\kdri.\. 

1607.   Vanilla.      Cor,    s.ptt      patens.     Lubeii.    Ixisi 

subcucuiutuin  ecalcaratum,   lamina  patenle.    ^«?/j. 

operculjris  decidua.     Ci/i*.  siliquaeformis  carnosa. 

1.  Aromalica.     Warm  parts  ot  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Angustijolia.     Japan.     Shrub. 

3.  Clavirulata.    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.    Shrub. 

1609.  Aekides.  Cor.  5-pet  patens.  Labell.  sacca- 
tum.    .■?«//(.   terminalis. 

1.  Pe^zisMOT.  E.  Ind.  Per.  2.  Pre/norsum.  Do. Per. 

3.  Lasiofietalum.    East  Indies.  Peren. 

4.  Matutinujn.    East  Indies.     67;r!;A 

5.  Odoratum.     Cliina  and  Cochinchina.    .SArufi. 
6    Arachnites.     Woods  of  J.,pan.     Shrub. 

7.   Coriaceum.     Noi-lh  of  Madagascar.     5V;ru6. 

1610.  Dendrobium.  Cor.  5-pet.  erecto  patens  ;  la- 
terally ex  .  antice  circa  basin  labelli  conniventia  vel 
coiinata  saepe  cornu  mentientia.    ./^?iC/j   terminalis. 

1.  Palmifoliuin.  Jam.  3.   Sanguinrum.     Do. 

2.  Barringlonie    Do.         4.   Myosurus.  Soc.  Isles. 
5     Utricularioidrs.     J.imriica,  Hispaniola. 

6.  Testiculutum.     Hispaniola. 

7.  Carinatum.     Island  of  Luzon. 

8.  Tribuloides.     Jam.        15.    Graminifolium.  W. 

9.  Corniculatum.  Do.  Indies. 

10.  Lanceola.     Jam.  16.  Ruscifotium.     Jam. 

11.  Sertularioides.  Do.        17.   Biflorum.  Soc.  Isles, 

12.  Racemiflorum.  Do.         18.  Anccfis.  E.  Indies. 

13.  Aljiestre.     Hispan.        19.   Moniliforme.    Japan. 

14.  Laxum.  Jamaica.  20.   Crumenafum.    Java. 

21.  Polystachyon.  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

22.  Cris/iatum.  Soc  Isles.      23.  Javanicutn    Java, 

24.  Lingu£forme.     Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

25.  Refitans.     Mauritius. 

*26    Moscatum.  Asia.      (Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava.> 

*27.   Galeatum.  *36.  Ligula/um. 

•28.  Puwilum.  »37.   Hastatum. 

•29.  Roseum.  *ZB.   Paniculatum. 

•30.  Paniculatum.  •39.    Cuneiforme 

•31.  Longi/ietalum.  •40.  A/alum. 

•32.   Plati/tetalum.  *41.   Bicolor. 

"33.    Ciliatum.  »42.    Tricolor. 

•34.  Angulatum.  *43.    Trifihiillum. 

•35.   Variegatum.  •44.   Undatijlorui, 
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•45.  Proliferum.  *49.  JF.midum. 

•46.   Ramosum.  *50.   Cunalicu/atum. 

•47.    Uridulatum.  *Si.   Rig.dum. 

•48.  S/ifcioium.  *5".   Teruifotium. 

S|,.  1 — 25  pcicniiial.  Sp.  27 — 30  iVoiii  Sien-d  Leone. 
Sp.  31 — 47  tVoni  Peru,  see  the  Fl.  Per.  Sijst.  p. 
219.  Ptrsoon  gives  these  last  species  under  the 
subi^ciius  Maxillauia.  Sp.  48 — 53  Irom  New 
Holhnd.see  liiown's  Prodr.  p  33'2. 
1611.  Stllis.  Cor.  subdup.  Pel.  ext.  suhcoalita, 
int.  labello  confoimia  apicc  suUtoniicaia  supra  styl. 
Anth.  optrcularis  decidua. 

1.  0/i/iiogloss'jidcs.     Jamaica,  I\larlinique.     Per. 

2.  Ulicrant/ia.     Jamaica. 

3.  Aculiflora.     Peru.  9.   Cordata.     Do. 
4    I.anceolata.      Do.         •lO.   Contorta.     Do. 


•II.  Parvifl^ra.     Do. 
•12.  A«licra.     Do. 
*13.   Spvalis.     Do. 


5.  Polyntaehya.      Do. 

6.  Oblonga.     Do. 

7.  Pttrjiurea.     Do. 

8.  Pcv'jtuta.     Do. 

Sp.  3 13  are  given  by    Pcrsoon  under  the  subge- 
nus HVMBOLDIA. 

1612.  Lepaxthes.  Cor.  sub-s-pct.  patens,  pet. 
ext.  basi  subcoalitis  ;  ii't.  difTormibus.  Lubell.  nul- 
lum, sed  stylus  basi  vtl  apice  alatus.  Ani/i.  oper- 
cularis  decidua. 

I.    Concinna.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

5.   Putchelta.  Do.  3.    Tndcniata.     Do. 

4.   CochUariJ'oUa.     Do. 


DiANDRIA. 

4  1613.  Cyi'RIPedium.  Cor.  4-pet.  patens.  Label/. 
vcntricosum  uiflatuni.  Styl.  superne  lobo  petaloi- 
deo  appendicuiatus. 

1.  Caktolun.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Canc/idum.     Pennsylvania.      Percn. 

3.  Parciflorum.     Virginia.     Peren. 

4.  Pubencens.     North  America.     Percn. 

5.  !>/uctabile.     Canada.     Pere?!. 

6.  JJumilc.     From  Canada  to  Carolina.     Per. 

7.  Vtntricosum.     Eastern  pans  of  Siberia.     Per. 

8.  Macratitlios.  Do.  Per.  9.   Gutlatum.  Do.  Per. 
10.  Jujionicum.     Japan.     Peren. 

1614.  Stylidium.  Cat.  2-lab.  Cor.  tubulosa  irregu- 
laris 5-part.  iacinia  anteriore  3-part.  Ca/is.  bilocu- 
laris  2-valv.  polysi)ernia. 

1.  G}-amiriijolium.      New  Holland.     Perm. 

2.  Lincare.     New  Holland.     Porn. 

3.  Tencllum.     East  Indies,  and  N.  Holland. 

4.  Uliglnoisum.     Ceylon. 
*5.  PitoHum. 
*6.  Redu/ilicatum. 


*7.   Ilimutum. 

•8.    Umbellatum. 

•9.  Armeria. 
»10.  Melos'achijs. 
*1  1.   Setaccum. 
•12.   Hpinu/'jsum. 
*13.   Cai/iilosum. 
•14.  Pit'f-rum. 
•15.   Assimile. 
•16.  Sfiathutatum. 
•17.   Glaucian. 
•18.  E'i'jrhiztim. 
•19.   Floribunda, 
•20.  Junceum. 
*2l.  Fiolaceum. 


•22.   Luteuni. 
•23.  Aintcnutn. 
•24.  Articulatum. 
•25.   ViversiJ'oliujn. 
•26.   Scandens. 
•27.  Fruticosum. 
•28.    Tenuifoiium. 
•29.   Calcaratum. 
•30.   Cafiillare. 
•31.  Rotundif'dium. 
•32.   CrassiJ'olium. 
•33.   Corymbonum. 
•34.  Iniindutum. 
•35.  Desfiectum. 
•36.  Diffusiim. 
•37.  Pygmicum. 
•38,  Refiens. 


•39.  Guttatum. 

•40.  Pidunculalum. 

•41.  Brevisea/iuin. 

•42.  FascicutuCus. 


•43.  Falcatum.       ' 
*44.  Adnutum 
•45.  Pro/iini/uum. 
*46.   Alcinoides. 


.  Sp.  5 — 46,  Irom  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
IsKad,  are  given  by  Mr.  Brown  under  the  fol- 
lown)g  character  :  "  C'a/.  2.  lab.  Cor.  nreg.  5-fida, 
liciuia  5ta.  {^Labello)  dissimili,  ininorc,  deilcxa 
(mro  porrecla,)  rcliquis  paientibus  (raro  gcmi- 
natim  tohserentibus.  Columna  reehnata,  dupli- 
ci  llexura  :  Aiii/uris  bilobis,  lobis  divaricatissi- 
iiiis  ;  Siigmale  obtusa,  indiviso.  CV;/;*.  2-loc. 
di  sepimento  superne,  quandoque  incompleto." 
Prodr.  p.  566.  See  Persoon's  Hyno/isis,  v.  1. 
p.  210. 

1615.  FoRSTERA.  C«/.  dup.  infcrus  2  seu  3-phyll.  ; 
supeius  3  seu  6-phylI.  Cor.  tubuloso-campan.  5 
seu  6-fida.     Ca/!«.  uniloculai  is  polyspcrma. 

1.  Scdifolia      SummiLS  of  the  highest  mountains 
of  New  Zealand.     Peren. 

2.  Mu.  cijolia.     Terra  del  Fuego.     Peren. 

1616.  GuNNEKA.  Ca/.  2-dent.  superus.  Cor.  0.  Styl 
2-part.  Drupa.  1-speima  dentibus  calycis  coro- 
nata. 

1.  Per/iensa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Pllcata.     Straits  ot  Magellan.     Peren. 

3.  Scabra.     Wet  pans  of  Peru  and  Chili,     /"er. 

Triandria. 

1617.  Salacia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  Anth. 
germims  apici  insidentes.     Styl.  brevissimus. 

1.   Chinensis.     China.     Shrub 

1618.  RnopiUM.  Cal.  6-part.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  3-Ioc. 
disjuiiclis  medio  stylovum  insenas.  Siyli  3.  Caps. 
tricocca,  loc.  2-spf  rinis. 

1.   Citrifolium.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

Hexandria. 

1619.  Aristolochia.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  1-pct.  li};ulata, 
basi  ventricosa.     Ca/is.  6-loc.  polysperma  infera. 

1.  Bilcbata.     Dominica.     S/irub. 

2.  TrilobaCa.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

3.  SurinameJisix.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

4.  Xaeiii/i/eri.     J.  pan.      Shrub. 

5.  Pentandra.     Huvannah.      Shrub. 

6.  Panduriforniis.     Caraccas.      Shrub. 

7.  Pcllara.     Si  Domingo.      Shrub. 

8.  Reniformis.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

9.  Maxima.     New  Spain.      Shrub. 

10.  Pilabiata.     Hispaniola.      Shrub. 

11.  Caudala.     Si  Domingo.     Shrub. 

12.  Punctata.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

13.  Obtumia.     Caribbecs.     Shrub. 

14.  Grandijlora.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

15.  Ringens.     Jamaica,  Guiana,  Brasil.     Shrub. 

16.  Sifiho.     Alleghany  mountains.    Shrub. 

17.  Odoratissima.     Jamaica,  Mexico.     Shrub. 

18.  Barbata.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

19.  Anguicida.     Mexico  and  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

20.  Indica.     East  Indies  and  N.  Holl.     Peren. 

21.  Acuminata.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

22.  Baetica.     Spain  and  Candia.     Shrub. 

23.  Glauca.     Portugal  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 
24    Aliissima.     Candia  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 

25.  Sem/iervirens.      Candia.      Shrub. 

26.  Longa.     Spain,  France,  Italy,  Carniola.     /"cr. 

27.  Serfientaria.     Virginia.     Peren. 
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28.  Pontica.    Pontus.    Peren. 

29.  Creticn.    Candia.     Peren. 

30.  Bracleata.     At  Madras.     Peren. 
r>l.   Bract erilala.     Mauritius.    Peren. 

32.  Pistolochia.    Spain,    Swilzeiland,  &c.    Peren. 

33.  Maurorum.    Barbaiy.     Peren. 

r,\.  Pocuncla.     Spain,  S.  of  France,  Italy.    Peren. 


35.  Pallida.    Italy  and  Croatia.    Peren. 

36.  Hirta      Cliio.     Peren. 

37.  Clematitis.  Austr.   France,  Tartary,  &c.  Per. 

38.  Erecta.    Vera  Cruz. 

39.  Arborescens.     America.     Shrub. 
*iO.  Fragrantinsima.     Peru.     {Ruiz.) 

•41.  Pubera.     N.  Holland.    (Br.  Prodr.  iii.  49.) 


NEW  GENERA. 


MONANDBIA. 


I.  Habknabia.  Perianth,  ringens,  foliolis  3  v.  5. 
in  galeam  conuiventibus.  Labell.  basi  subtus  calca- 
raium  v.  subsaccatum.  Anlh.  terminalis,  loc.  ad- 
natis  basibus  quandoque  solutis  elongatis.  Man- 
se PoUinis  pedicellatae,  pedicellis  singulis  basi 
glandulx  respondenli  nudae  insertis.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  313. 

1.   Ochraleuca.     N.  Holl.     2.   Elongata.     Do. 

This  genus  also  contains  two  sections  Irom  the  ge- 
nus Orchis,  viz.  1st,  Sp.  6,  12,  13,  23,  44,  54,  55, 
63,  66,  and  some  undescribed  species ;  and  2d,  Sp. 
1,  3,  4,  14,  71,  79,  and  others,  especially  those  from 
the  East  Indies  and  N.  America. 

"Orchis,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "  ab  Habenaria  differt 
pedicellis  pollinis  basi  insertis  vel  glandula  unica 
V.  duplici,  sed  semper  in  imo  eodemque  processu 
cuculhformi  stigmatis  inclusis."  Under  this  cha- 
racter Mr  Brown  ranks  Sp.  18,  19,  21,  24,  25,  33, 
34,  56,  41,  42,  45,  45,  50,  5l,  52,  60.  See  Brown's 
Prodr.  p.  342. 

].I.  Leiblema.  Perianth,  foliolis  5,  aequalibus,  patu- 
lis.  Labell.  unguiculatum,  lamina  Integra  basi 
processubus  filitormibus  fasciculalis.  A]i]iendix  e 
basi  columiise  infra  uiigui  labt;lli  adnuta.  An'h. 
stig.  parallcla,  utrinque  lobo  pctaloideo  stipata.  {Id. 
p.  Sir.) 

I.   Grandijiora     New  Holland. 

III.  Okthoceras  Perianth  ringens,  galea  ovata, 
foliolis  exierioribus  anterioribus  erectis,  lincaribus  ; 
int.  nanis,  sessiiibus,  sub  galeam  conniventiljus. 
JLabell.  3-fid.  ecalcaratum.  Anlh.  stig.  paralKla, 
utrinque  lobo  latcrali  columns  stipata.  {Id.  p.  316.) 

1.   Utrictum.    New  South  Wales. 

IV.  Cryptostylis.  Perianth,  foliolis  5,  linearibus, 
patulis.  Labell.  poslicum,  integrum,  sessile,  latins, 
basi  concava  coiumnam  Ijrevissimani  occultantc. 
Anth.  stig.  parallela,  lobo  laterali  columnae  utrinque 
stipata.  {Id.  317.) 

1.  Longifolia.     New  Holland  and   Van  Diemen's 
Island.    {Mulaxis  subulata  of  Labill.) 

2.  Ovata.     New  Holland. 

3.  Erecta.    New  Soutli  Wales. 

V.  PiiAsoPHYLLUM  Piriautk  ringens,  ^a/ca  antica, 
foliolis  duohus  fiosticis  exteriorum,  saepius  cohxren- 
tibus  ;  intcrionbun  iii3e(|uil;iteris.  Labell.  adsccndens, 
indivisum,  tcalcaralum,  unguiculatum.  Columna 
2-pai  I  laciniis  lateralilius  membranaccis.  Atith.  stig. 
purallela,  antica,  pcisistens,  loculis  approximatis. 
Mass£  Pollinis  in  singulo  loc.  binse,  pulverex,  apici- 
bus  stig   affixae.    {Id. p.  3)7.) 

1.  Elatum,  6.   Gibbosum. 

2.  Australe.  7.  Fuscum, 

3.  Macrostachyum.  8.  Alpinum. 

4.  Plavum.  9.   Patens. 

5.  Striatum.  10.  jVisricans. 


11.   Rtifum,  12.  Fimbrialum. 

All  from  N.  Holl.  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

VI.  GENOPLESiUiM.  Perianth,  ringens.  galea  antica, 
loliola  pontica  longiora,  patula  ;  inieriora  infra  co- 
lumnae adnata.  Labell.  adscendens,  indivisum,  ecal- 
caratum, basi  cucuUata.  Colum.  semi-2-fid.  laciniis 
lateralibus  nuUis  !  Anth.  stig.  parallela  persistens, 
loc.  approximatis.    Mama  Pollinis  -  -{Id.  3i:>.) 

1.  Baueri,    New  South  Wales. 

VII.  Calochilus.  Perianth,  ringens,  foliolis  latera- 
libus exterioribus  labello  supposltis  ;  interioribus  ses- 
siiibus, minoribus,  erectis.  Labell.  longius,  sessile, 
accuminatum,  disco  intus  marginibusque  barbatum. 
Anth.  stig.  parallela,  persistens.     {Id.  p.  320.) 

1.  Campes'ris.     New   Holland. 

2.  Paludosus      New  South  Wales. 

VIII.  Microtis.  Perianth,  ringens,  foliolis  laterali- 
bus exterioribus  sessiiibus,  lab.  suppositis  ;  interio- 
ribus  subsimilibus,  adscendentibus.  Labell.  dissi- 
mile,  oblongum,  obiusum,  basi  callosa.  Anth.  co- 
iumnam infundibuliformem  postice  terminans,  au- 
riculo  membranaceo  utrinque  aucta.  Massa  Pol- 
linis utriusque  loculi  binas,  pulvereae,  basi  affixffi 
stigmaLis  apice  soluto.    {Id.  p.  320.) 

1.  Parviflora.  4.  .ilba. 

2.  Para.  5.  Pulchelia. 
S.  Media. 

All  fiom  New  Holland. 

IX.  AciA.vTHUs.  Perianth,  subringens,  foliolis  f  r- 
ler.  aristaiis,  lateralibus  lab.  suppositis,  int.  mi- 
noribus, situ  variis.  Labell.  dissimile,  foliolis  bre- 
vius,  indivisum,  porectum,  basi  bicallosum,  disco 
inappcndiculato.  Colum.  semitercs,  apice  inauri- 
culato.  Anth.  terminalis,  persistens,  loc.  approxi- 
matis. Mass(S  Pollinis  in  singulo  loc.  quaternae,  v. 
binae  2-part.    {Id.  p.  32 1 .) 

1.  E'urnicatus.    New  South  Wales. 

2.  Exsrrtus.     Do.  3.   Caudatus.    Do. 

X.  Cyrtostylis.  Perianth.  2-lab.  foliolis  muticis, 
quatuor  lateralibus  sub,£qu.\libus,  patulis.  Ltbelt. 
dissimile,  porrccium,  planum,  obiusum,  indivisum, 
basi  bicallosa.  Colum.  seiniteres,  apice  dilatato. 
Anth.  terminalis  persistens,  loc.  approximatis.  Mas- 
se Pollinis  in  singulo  loc.  binae,  con>prcsbae,  puivc- 
reae.     {Id.  p.  322.) 

1 .  Reniformis.    New  South  Wales. 

XI.  Chiloglottis.  Perianth  2-lab.  foliolis  latera- 
libus et  terioribus  canaliculatis,  apice  terclibus,  lab. 
suppositis.  Labell.  uni;uicu!atum,  disco  laminsc 
gluiditloso  basiqUi'  .^/ifiendicula  lingulata  Colum. 
apice  2-fid.  ^i?«'/f.  terminalis\  pL'rsi?tens,  loculis  ap- 
proximatis. Mas.ia  Pollinis  in  singulo  loculo  binae 
compressae,  pulvt-rtae.     (/</.  p.  322.) 

1     Di/ihvlla.     New  South  Wales. 

XII.  Eriochilus.  Perianth.  2-lab.  foliolis  latera- 
libus exterioribus  unguiculatis,  lab.  suppositis,  in- 
terioribus erectis, minoribus.     Lctell.  unguicula- 
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turn,  imappeiKliculatuni,  disco  pubescenti,  eglandu- 
loso.  Colunma  scinitcres,  apice  simplici.  ytnth. 
tcrminLilis,  pcrsisltiis,  uuuica,  loculis  approximatis. 
Masse  Poltinin  in  singulo  loculo  quatcrnae.  {Id. 
p.  322.) 

1.  jiutuimialis.  [K/ii/iac/i.i  cucuUala  of  Labill.) 

XIII.  Caladenia  Perianth.  2-lab,  cxius  glanclu- 
losum,  labio  sup.  planiusculo  Labell.  uni^uicula- 
tum,  cucullaluin,  subtrilobuni,  v.  ai/ice  anguslatum, 
disco  glaiidulis  sciiaiis  oriiato.  Columna  mcn>bra- 
naceo-dilatata.  yJnl/i.  tcrniinalis,  persistens,  loc.  ap- 
proximatis. J\Iass<e  Po/liiiis  in  sini,ulo  loc.  binae 
compressae  semibilobae,  pulven  ae.     [Id.  323.) 

1.  Mba.  9.    Trntaccu. 

2.  Cariica.  10.   Cougcsta. 

3.  Citii/ra.  11.   Filamcntosa,. 

4.  Deformis.  12.   Patersoni. 

5.  Atata.  13.  DilaJa'a. 

6.  Plava.  14.   Menziesii. 

7.  Laiifolia.  15.  Macrofxhylla. 

8.  Gracilis. 

All  iioni  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XIV.  Lyperanthus.  Ptna?;//;.  ringens,  exius  cglan- 
dulosum  foliolo  postico  cxteriorum  foniicalo  ;  reli- 
quis  planiusculis,  subaequalibus.  Labell.  brcvius, 
marginibus  adscendentibus  semicucullatum,  apice 
angustatum,  disco  glanduloso  v.  papuloso.  Colmn. 
linearis.  Ant/i.  terminalis,  persistens,  loc.  approxi- 
matis. Alassa.  Pollinis  in  loc.  singulo  binae  pulvercae. 
(/(/.  p.  325.) 

1.  Suaveolens.    New  Soutli  Wales. 

2.  Elli/iticiis.  Do.  3.  Aigricans.    N.  lioll. 

XV.  Glossodia.  Perianth,  foliolis  quinque,  aequa- 
libus,  patentibus.  Labell.  dissimile.  brevius,  indi- 
visum,  eglandulosuni.  ylft/iendix  inter  lab.  et  co- 
lumnam.  ^«///.  colum.inembranaceo  dilatatum  ter- 
minans,  loc.  approximaiis.  Mussx  Pollinis  in 
singulo  loculo  binae,  compressae,  pulvcrcae.  (Id. 
p.  325.) 

1.  Major.  N.  South  Wales  2.  Minor.  Do. 

XVI.  Pterostvlis.  Perianth,  ringens,  tctraphyll. 
foliolo  intcriore  2-fid.  (e  iluobus  infra  colisei xiiti- 
bus  confluto.)  Labell.  unguiculatum,  subinclu- 
sum.  Lam.  basi  appcndiculata  v.  gibbosa.  Ungtie 
infra  lab.  inferiore  connate.  Colum.  basi  galea 
connata,  apice  alata.  yJnth.  terminalis,  persistens 
Joe.  approximatis.  Masse  Pollinis  in  singulo  loc. 
biiije,  compressae,  pulvereae,  Siig.  medio  coiumnje 
adnatum.     (/rf.  p.  326  ) 

1.  Concinna.  6.    Cucullata, 

2.  Ofihioglossa.  7.  A'ana. 

3.  Ctirta.  8.  JVu/ans. 

4.  Acuminata.  9.  Oblusa. 

5.  Pedunculata. 

10.  Pejlexa.     [Disfieris  alata.  oi 'LxhWX.) 

11.  Rcx-oluta.  16.   Pnfa. 

12.  Grantlijlora.  17.   Gibbosa. 

13.  Pannjlora.  18.  Mtttica. 

14.  Longtfolia.  19.  Dubia. 

15.  S(iua}na.a. 

XVII.  CoRYSANTHES.  Perianth,  ringens  ;  Galea 
magna  ;  Labio  inftriure  4-purt,  nano,  a  lab.  occukato. 
Labell  maximum,  cucullatuni,  v.  lubulosum.  Anth. 
terminalis  1-loc.  1  scnu-2-val.  persistens.  Masses 
Pollinis  4,  pulvereae.     {Id.  p.  378.) 

1.  Pimbriata.     New  South  W^Ues. 

2     Urgiiiculara.   Do.  3.  B'calcarnta.  Do. 

XVIII.  Caleana.     Perianth,    foliolis   quinque   sub- 


itqualibus,  angusli.^.  Labell.  posticum,  unguicu- 
latum ;  Lamina  peltata,  cava,  (oramine  cxieriore 
Colum.  peUiloidco-dilatuta.  Anih.  terminalis,  per- 
sistens, loc.  approximatis.  Masste  Pollinis  in  sin- 
gulo loculo  bii.ac,  pulvereae.  {Id.  p.  229.) 
1.   Major.  N.  S.  Wales.  2.   Minor    Do. 

XIX.  Gastrodia.  Perianth,  l-pbyll.  tubulosum, 
ore  5-100O,  lobis  infra  sccundis.  Labell.  inclubum, 
liberuni,  unguicululum,  columnae  incumbcns.  Co- 
lum. longa,  apice  cavo,  basi  amice  incrassata  iibi 
stigma.  Anlh.  terminalis,  mobilis,  decidua,  ioculis 
approximatis.  Masce  Pollinis  c  paniculalis  an- 
gulatis,  majusculis,  elastice  cohaercntibus.  {Id. 
p.  330.) 

1.  Sesamoides.    New  South  Wales. 

XX.  DipoDiuM  Perianihii  lolioia  5,  aequalia  pa- 
tentia.  Labell.  dissimile,  3-fid.  disco  barbato,  basi 
saccata.  Colum.  semi-cylindracea.  Anth.  termi- 
nalis, mobilis,  decidua.  Masse  Pollinis  in  singulo 
loc.  singulae,  lobulo  interiore  aucta;,  filis  distinctis 
glandulae  stig.  affixae.     {Id.  p.  330.) 

I.  Punctatum      {Dendrob. /ntnct.  oi  Smith.) 

XXI.  Sarcochilus.  Perianihii  ioliola  5,  aequalia, 
patcnlia,  duo  exteriora  cum  ungue  labelli  subtus 
connata.  Labell.  posticum  ecalcaraium,  unguc  co- 
lumna continuo;  Lamina calceifornii,lobo  inleriuedio 
carnoso,  solido.  Anth.  terminalis,  mobilis,  decidua. 
Pollen  cereaceum.     {Id.  p.  332.) 

1.  Falcatus.    New  South  Wales. 

Diandria. 

XXII.  SoBRALiA.  Cor.  resupinata.  Pet.  5,  oblon- 
ga,  patentissiuia,  sulideflexa,  aequalia,  2-inieriora 
paullo  angustiora.  Lab.  inferius  obcordatum  fim- 
briatum  superius  sublineare,  3-fid.  canaliculatum. 
(Bulbi  lasciculati.)     {Plor.  Per.  Syst.  p.  232  ) 

1.  Dicholoma.    Peru. 

2.  Bifiora.     Do.  3.  Amplexicaulis.     Do. 

XXIII.  Anguloa.  Cal.  connivens,  resupinatus.  La- 
bell. pedicellatum,  lamina  urccolata.  Sw.  {Xect. 
chrysalidilorme,  labio  inferiore  subdoliiformi,  inte- 
riub  scisso,poneemarginaturamai,umine  reflexo,  su- 
perius clavato  3-cuspidato.  Plor.  Per.  Syst.  p.  228.) 

1.   Uni/lora.     Peru. 

XXIV.  GoNGouA.  Cal.  irregularis,  patens  resupi- 
natus. Labi  II.  erectum,  lamina  convcxa  apice  cor- 
nuta,  dorso  gibboso.  {Lab.  inferius  sacciforme.  Fl- 
Per.)     Anth.  opercularis,  decidua. 

1.   Quinc/uenej-fis.  Peru.  (/7.  Per.  Syst.  p.  227.) 

XXV.  Masdevallia.  Cal.  dup. :  ext.  campan.  3- 
fid.  lacin.  apice  corniculatis ;  int.  diphyll.  Anth. 
opercularis,  decidua.  Sw.  {A'ect.  4-pbyll.  fol.  la- 
tcralibus  maxillaelormibus  inf.  pcdicellato  subtus 
fere  carinato,  sup.  lineari,  brevi,  canaliculato.  {Fl. 
Per.) 

1.  Uniflora.  Peru.  {Fl.  Per.  Syst.  p.  238.) 
XXVI  Bletia.  Cor.  resupinata.  Pet.  5  patentia 
oblongo-lanceolata,  subxqualia,  2  interiora  latiora. 
A''ect.  obverse  conicum,  labio  inferiore  subtus  cari- 
nato 3-lobo,lobo  intermedio  magno,  supcriorilineari- 
obloiipo.    Anth.  8. 

1.   Catenutata.  3.  Ensiformis.     5.  Parvijiora. 

2    Refianda.  4.    Unijlora. 

From  Peru,  See  Flor.  Per.  Syst.  p.  229. 
XXVII.    Febnandesia.    Pet.   5,   concava    aequalia, 
coiiniventia.    A'ect.  labium    inferius   obovatum,  su- 
perius breve  curvatum.    {Rad.  fasciculate.     Caul. 


BOTANY. 


ramosi.     Fol.  imbric.  disticha.     Pedunc.  axillaics, 
1-j-flori.) 

1.  Pun-ciata.  4.   Sitlibiflora.  6.    Gramniifrjlia. 

2.  Laxa.  5.  Hxmatodcs.  7.    Confcrta. 

3.  Denliculata. 

From  Peru,  see  Flor.  Per.  Sijst  p.  239. 

dissimili,  fornicata,  columna  loiigiore,  cum  lubo  ar- 

DlANDRIA. 

XXVIII.       Levenhookia.     Cal.  5-part.   2-lab.      Cor. 
limbo  5-part.  irregular!  :  quinta  lacinia  (Labelo.) 


ticulata,  mobiii.     Coiumna  erecta,  infera  tubi  lateri 
(ubi  labelluiii)    adnata.     Anihem   lobis   uno  super 
allerum  divaricatis.      Stig.  2,  capillaria.     Calls.   )- 
loc.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  572.) 
I.  Pusilla.     New  Holland. 

Hexanduia. 

XXIX.  Bragantia.     Cal.  0.     Cor.   1-pet.  tubo   glo 
boso,  sulcata,  aequaliter   3-fid.     Siliijua  (longa)   4r 
annularis,  4-loc.  4-valvis.     [^LuureiroS 
i.   Race7nosa.     Cochinchina. 


All  the  genera  of  this  class,  which  we  have  given, 
after  Willdenow,  under  the  order  Monaxdhia,  are 
given  by  Persoon  under  the  order  Diandria. 

Several  plants,  belonging  to  the  following  genera, 
being  apparently  gynandrous,  might  be  expected  in 
this  class. 

Monandria. 

All  the  scitamineous  plants  given  in  Class  First". 


Triandria. 
Sisvrinchium.    Ferraria.     Pavonia. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  GYJS'ANDRIA. 

Pentandria. 
Gluta.   Passifiora.    Tacsonia.    Murucuja.    Ayenia; 

Octandui  \. 
Daphne  fiendula, 

Dec  ANDRIA. 

Cytinus.     Helicteres. 

PoLVAN'DRIA. 


Yylopia.      Orewia.      Ambrosinia.      Arum.     Cala- 
dium.     Dracontium.     Calla.     Pothos.     Zostera. 


CLASS  XXL     MON(ECIA. 


Monandria. 

i624.  Caulinia,  or  Fluvialis  of  Persoon.  Mas. 
Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Jnth.  sessilcs. — Fem.  Cal.  0.  Cor. 
0.     Styl.    filiformis.     Stig.    2-fid.     Cc/is.   1 -sperma. 

1.  Fragilis.  Lakes  of  Germ.  France,  and  Italy. 

2.  Indica.     Tranquebar  and  New  Holland.    Ann. 

3.  Plexilis.     Do.  and  Pennsylvania. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  345. 

■(1625.  Chara.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  globo- 
sa  sessilis. — Fem.  Cal  0.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  0.  Slig.  5. 
Baz.  1-loc.  poly  sperma. 

1.  Vulgaris.     Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 

2.  Setosa.     E.  Ind.         3.  Foliolosa.     Pennsylv. 

4.  Zeylanica.     Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

5.  Hisfiida.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

6.  Tomcntosa.  Eur.         7.   Squamosa.     Barbary 

8.  CoralUna.     Barbary  and   Malabar. 

9.  Flexilis.     England  and  otlicr  parts  of  Europe. 
"10.  Funicnlaris,     France.     [J'/iuill.  Fl.  -p.  743.) 
,11     Glohularls.  Id       »12.   Ca/iillaeea.  An.  {Id.) 
*13.   Batracliosfierma.     Ann.     {Id.) 

*14.    Transluccns.    {Id) 

*15.   Congcsta.     New  Holland.  ^  Brown,  Prodr. 
*16.  Australis.     New   Holland.  ^      p.  346. 
^1623.  Zannichellia.     Mas.  Co/.  0.     Co;-.  0. — Fem. 

Germ,  circiter    4.     Sem. 


Cal.    l-phyll.  Cor.    0. 
todidcm. 

1.  Palustris.     England,  Europe,  Virginia. 

2.  Dentata.  D'tches  of  Italy.     Ann. 
*3.  Tuberosa.     Cochinchina.     {Lourciro.) 
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Anti. 


1626.  Ceratocarpus.  Mas.  Cal.  2-part.  Cor.  0. 
Fil.  longum. — Fem.  Cal.  l-phyll.  bicornis  germini 
supero  adnatus.  Cor.  0.  Styli  2.  Sem.  1,  calyce 
arete  inclusum. 

1.   Arenarius.     Sandy  parts  of  Tartary.     Ann. 

1621.  Ambrosinia.  Mas.  S/iaf/ia  1-phylla  dissepi- 
mcnto  divisa.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Ant/i.  sessiles  plu- 
rimae  in  concameratione  spathse  posteriore.  A'eet. 
2  ad  basin  cujuslibctantherse. — Fem.  in  spathae  con- 
cameratione anteriore.  Germ  solitarium-  Caps.  I- 
loc.  polysperm. 

1 .  Passu.     Sicily  and  Barbary.     Peren. 

2.  Maculata.     Sicily.      Peren. 

11622.  Zostera.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Anlh.  ova- 
ta  spadici  1 -lateral!  inserta. — Fem.  Cat.  0.  Cor.  0. 
Germ,  ovatum  spadici  1 -lateral!  inscrtum.  Styl.  2- 
fid.     Caps.  1-sper. 

\.  Marina.     Coasts  of  England,  Sec.     Peren. 
2.    Uninervis.     Red  Sea.  3.   Ciiiata.     Do. 

4.  Stifiulacea.     Rod  Sea. 
See  Brown,  Prodromtis,  p.  338. 
1630.     Elaterium.    Mas.  Cal.  0.    Cor.  hypocrateri- 
formis. — Fbm.    Cal.   0.       Ccr.  hypocraterif.     Ca/is. 
infera,  1-loc.  2  valv. 

1.  Carthaginense.     Carthagena.     Ann. 

2.  Trifolialum.     Virginia.     Ann. 

1629.   jEgopricon.     Mas.     Ament.  ovatum.       Tnvol. 
3-fid.        Cal.   tuberosus    3-fid.       Cor.  0.       Anth.  4- 
loba.     Fem.   Flores    solitarii.     Cal.   3-fid.     Cor.  C^ 
Styl.  3  has!  caodunati.     Caps.   3-cocca. 
\,  Betulmwn.     Woods  of  Guiana.     ShruB. 
R  R 
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1628.  CasCARINa.  Mas.  Ament.  filiforme.  Cat. 
■2-valv.  Cur.  0. — Fem.  Anient,  globosum.  C'al. 
squama  ovaia.  Cor.  0.  Ca/is.  2-valv.  1-sperm. 
Si  III.  a  pice  alatum. 

1.  KqtdsetifAia.     East   Indies  and  Islands  of  ihc 
Pacific  Ocean.     Shrub. 

2.  jYodiJlora.     New  Calcdon'a.     Slirub. 

3.  Stricia.     New  Holland.     Shr. 

4.  Difttijla.   Do.   Shr.         5.   Tornlosa.  Do     Shrub. 
*6.  Jfricami.     East  of  Africa.     [Loureiro.) 

*7.   Quadrivalvis.  New  Holland.      {Labitl.) 
1620.  CvNOMOKiu.M.     Mas    Amciir.  imbricauim.  Cal. 
4-phyll.      Cor.  0. — Fem.    in    eodem  aniento.     Cal. 
4-pliyll.   sup.      Cor.    0.      Sty  I.     1.       Scm.     1,   subro- 
tuiicluni. 

1.  Coccincum.     Barbary,  Malta,  Sicily.     Pcren. 

2.  Jainaicense.     J.imaica.      Prren. 

^.   Balano/ihora.     Island  of  Tanna.     Pcren. 
4.   Caj'iuunse     Cnyenae.      Ptri.n. 
1627.  Artocakpus.  Mas.  Ament.  cylindricum.     Cal. 
0.     Cor.  2-pet.  Ftl.  lon;^iiudiue  cor. — Fem.    Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.     Germ,  numerosa  in  globutn  collecla.   Stijl. 
filiformis.     Drufia  coniposita. 

1.  Iricii-a.       Moluccas,    and    tlic    Islands  of   tlic 
Pacific  Ocean.      Shrub. 

2.  Integ-rijolia.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  Phili/i/H-n.sis.     Pbil'.ppine  Islands.      Shrub. 

4.  Pubescens.     Malabar.      Shrub. 

*5.  Poly/ihema.     Cocliinchina.     [^Loureiro.^ 

DiAXDKlA. 

1631.  A^GURiA.  Mas.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet. — 
Fem.  Cal.  5-!id.  Cor.  S-pet.  Poinum  inferuni,  2- 
loc.  polysptrmum. 

1.  TrUobata.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Pcren. 

2.  Pcila/a.     St.   Djniint;o.     Peren. 

3.  Trifoliaia.     St.  Domingo. 

^1632.  Lem.sa.  Mas.  Cal.  1-phyll.  Cor.  0.— Fem. 
Cal.  l-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stijl.  1.  Cafis.  1-loc.  2- 
sperma. 

1.  Trisulea.     England  and  New  Holland.     Per. 

2.  Minor.     Engl.   America,  N.  Holland.     Peren. 

5.  Gibba.   Engl,  and  other  pis.  of  Europe.    Per. 
4-  Polyrhiza.   N.  of  Europe  and  America.     Per. 

5.  Obcordata.     East  Indies. 

6.  Arrhiza.     Italy  and  France. 
See  Brown's  Prodroinus,  p.  345. 

1633.  PoDosTEML'M.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor  0.  Stam. 
2,  pedictUo  affixa. — Fem.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Germ. 
ovaium.  Siig.  2  stssilia.  Ca/is.  2.1oc.  2.valv.  po- 
lysperma. 

1.   Ceralofihyllum.     Salt  rocks  river  Ohio.     Per. 


Triandria. 

!636.  Zea.  Mas.  in  distinctis  spicis.  Cal.  gluma 
2-llora  mutica.  Cor.  gl.  muiica.— Fem.  Cal. 
gluma  2-valv.  Cor.  gl.  2-valv.  Styl.  1,  filiform, 
peudulus.  Sein.  solitaria,  rccept.  oblongo  im- 
mersa. 

1.  Mays.     America.      Ann. 

2.  Curagua       Chili,     ^inn. 

■  637.  Tripsacum  Mas.  Cal.  gl.  2-flora,  ext.  mas- 
culo,  int.  neutro.  Cor.  gl.  niemljranacea. — Fem. 
Cal.  gl.  l-flora,  involucro  tecto  1-phyllo  sinubus 
perforate.     Cor.  gl.  2-valv.     Styl.  2.     Sem.   1. 


1.  Dactyloides-     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Peren. 
2    Monoslachyon.     SuuUi   Carolina.     Peren. 

3.  Cylindricum.     Sandy  pai  t~>  ol  Florida. 

4.  Herina/ihruditum.     Jamaica,     .inn. 

1638.  Coix.  Mas.  in  spicis  remoiis.  Cal.  gl.  2-nora, 
mutica.  Cor.  gl.  mnlica — Fem.  Cal.  gl.  2-flora. 
C'.r.  gl.  mutica.  Styl.  2-puit.  Sem.  calyce  ossi- 
ficaio  tectum. 

1.  Laehryma.     East  Indies.     Pcren. 

2.  Agrestiii.     Amboyna  and  Cochinchina.     Per. 

3.  Arundinacea.     Near  Transchaur.     Ptren. 
1640.  Olvra.       Mas.       Cal.  gl.    l-flora,   subaristata 

Cor.  0. — Fe.m.  Cal.  gl.  l-flora,  pa. ula  ovata  arista- 
ta.  C'6?-.  gl.  2-valv.  mutica.  Styl.  2-fid.  6Vh;.  car- 
libgintum. 

1.  Paidculata.     Jamaica.     Pircn. 

2.  Pauci/lora.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

3.  Orieiilalis.      Cochinchina. 

1639.  Zelgites.  Cat.  commun.  gl.  2-valv.  3-fllora, 
flore  iiilermedio  femineo  laieralibus  masc.  Mas. 
Cal.  proprius  0.  Cor.  gl.  2-valv. — Fem.  Cal.  propr. 
0.      Cor.  gl.    1-valv.      Styl.    2-fitl.      Scm.    oblonguni. 

1.  Amcricanus.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Per. 
16tl.  Kobkesia.  Mas.  Ament.  imbric.  Cal  squa- 
ma solitaria.  Cor.  0. — Fe.m.  Ament.  imbric.  Cal. 
scjur.ma  plerumque  dupl.  alterna  plana,  alt.  germen 
involvens  Cor.  0.  Stig.  3.  A'ux  subtriquetra 
nuda. 

1.  Scir/iina.     Mts.  of  Savoy,  Tyrol,  Sec.     Peren. 

2.  Caricina.     Mount  Cenis.     Peren. 

3.  Cycrina.     Caraccas.     Piren. 

J 1642.  Cakex.  Mas.  Ament.  imbric.  Cal.  squama 
solitaria.  Cor.  0 — Fem.  ^/«fnf.  imbric.  Ca/.  squa- 
ma solitaria.  Cor.  venlricosa  1-pet.  apice  2-dent. 
Sti,g.  2  seu  3.  A'ux  3-(juetra  corolla  persistent! 
inelusa. 

1.  Dioica      England^  Germany,  &c.     Peren. 
2    Davalliai.a.     Scotland,  Germany,  Ecc.     Per. 

3.  Stivilia.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

4.  Uncinata.     New  Zealand. 

5.  Hamata.     Jamaica,  Chili,  Mauritius. 

6.  Crenaeea.     South  America. 

7.  Co/iitata.     Lapland  and  Norway. 

8.  tnidrnoivii.     North  Anierica. 

9.  Paucijlora.     Scotland,  Sweden,  Stc. 

10.  Mkrogloehin.     North  of  Lapland. 

11.  Obtusata.     Ocland. 

12.  Polylrichloidcs.      Pennsylvania. 

13.  Pulicaria.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

14.  Pyrenaica.     The  Pyrenees. 

15.  PetrtEa.    Hills  of  Lapland. 

16.  Rufiestria.     Mountains  of  Savoy. 

17.  Sejuarrosa.     Canada. 

18.  Cyjieroidca.     Bohemia,  Sibei'ia,  &c. 

19.  Baldensis.     Mount  Balclo. 

20.  Feiida.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Sec. 

21.  Incurva.     England  and  Denmark. 

22.  Steii'ijihylla.     Tyrol,  Austria,  Sec. 

23.  Curvulu.      Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Etc 

24.  Simpliciu.ieula.     England. 

25.  Chordurrhiza.     North  of  Sweden. 

26.  Cefihalo/ihora       Pennsylvania. 

27.  Villarsii.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny. 

28.  Distachya.     Mountains  of  Salz'Mirg. 

29.  Atrata.     Britain,  Lapland, and  Norway. 

30.  Magellanica      Straits  of  Magellan. 

31.  Bicolor.  Mt.  Cenis.  32.  Pedunculata.  Pcnnsyl. 
33.  Linckii.     Portugal. 
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34.  Aretiaria.     Engl,   and   oUicr  parts  of  Europe. 

35.  Jnlennediu.  Eiitjl.  Germany,  Austria,  France. 

36.  Re/iens!.  Torrents  ol  Piediiiont. 

57.   Sc/ireberi.    Germany.     33.  Ammofthila.  Spain. 

39.  Schcertoides.    Austria  and  Hungary. 

40.  Rivi'laris-  At  Pest  in   Hungary. 

41.  Cafiensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

42.  .Yorvegica.     Coasts  of  Norway,  Sec. 

43.  Ilelenosles.    Marshy  parts  ot   Sweden. 

44.  Tenuijiora.     Lapland. 

45.  Lobaia.     Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

46.  Lefifjrina.    Lapland,  Switzerland,  Carlnthia. 

47.  Ovalis.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

48.  Lag'jfiodiriides.  North  America. 

49.  Sco/iaria.  North  America. 

50.  MuliUnbcrgii.     North  America. 

51.  rul/iitia.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

52.  G/omerata.    Cape  ot  Good  Hope. 

53.  A'tmorosa.  Groves  of  Germany  and  Hung. 

54.  S'i/iala.  Pennsylvania.     55.  JJivisu.   England. 

56.  Brizoides.    Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

57.  Muricata.  England  and  otiier  parts  ol  Europe. 

58.  Divulsa.    England,  Italy,  Austria. 

59.  Rclrojlexa.     Pennsylvania. 

60.  Stellulata.     Engl,  and  other   parts  of  Europe. 

61.  Rosea.     North  America. 

62.  Sjiargaiiioides.     Pennsylvania. 

63.  Scir/ioides.  N.  Amer.     65.  Remotiuscula     Sib. 
64    Loliacea.  Sweden.  66.   Gibba.     Japan. 

67.   .Iiillaris.    England. 

63.  Remola.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

69.  Gcbhardii.     Mountains  of  Salzburg. 

70.  Elongata.  Sweden  and  Germany. 

71.  Curia      England  and  other  parts   of  Europe. 

72.  Fesiucacea.   N.  Amer.     73.   Slraminea.  Do. 

74.  Muliiflora.    Pennsylvania. 

75.  Paradoxa.    Germany. 

76.  Teretiuscula,  Germany  and  England. 

77.  Paniculata.   Engl.  Germany,  Switz.  France. 

78.  Lunitaidca.  Portugal.       80.   S/iarita.     Cape. 

79.  Bi-inmea.     Japan.  81.  /^cZ/ccn.  Bourbon. 

82.  Ramosa.  Mauritius. 

83.  Prjlystacliya.      Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

84.  Cladostachya.     Do.        87    Fasciculata.    Portu. 

85.  Scabrelta.        Ditto.        88.   Forsturi.   N.  Zeal. 

86.  Cruciata.     Canton.        89.   Gcrminaia.  Ditto. 

90.  Ambigua.    Mountains  of  Portugal. 

91.  Defirrssa.   MouiU.iins  of  Portugal. 

92.  Thuringiaca.     Thuringia. 

93.  Ulichronlachya.     Sweden. 

94.  Virescens.     Pennsyl.     95.   Glareosa.    Norway. 

96.  Hirsuta.    North  America. 

97.  Buxbaumii.    Ingria,  Swed.  Norw.    Pennsylv- 

98.  Viihlii.   Grassy  hills  ol  L:pland. 

99.  Parcijlora.     Mountaiiis  of  S:yria. 

100.  Alba.      Austria,    Hungary,  Germany,    Switz. 

101.  Clandcstina.     Engl.    Germ.   Austria,    France. 

102.  Pedata.    Lapland  ? 

103.  Ornithojioda.  Gerjiiany,  Italy,  Gothland. 

104.  Digitala.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
105    Plantaghiea.    Virginia  and  Carolina. 

106.   Tristacbua.  Japan      107.  Uroin'jidcs.   Pennsyl. 

108.  Varia.     Pennsylvania. 

109.  Piltiti/era.     England,   Sweden,  and  Germany. 

1 10.  CoUina.    Germany,  Austria,  France,  Sweden. 

111.  Marginata.  Pennsylvania. 

112.  Ciliata.  Germany  and  Sweden. 


iin. 

114. 

I  15. 

1  16. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 

122. 

123. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

134. 

1  '33. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 

161. 

162. 

163. 

164 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 

181. 

182 

183 


Pracor.  England,  Sweden,  Gcrmanv,  France 
F.margirmia.  S.ony  parts  of  Hungary. 
Tomcntosa.     England,  Sweden,  Germany 

c'',T"/  ■.^'-  ^"'^'■-        "^-  ^'^"^'■'"«'^-   Switz. 
•^c/aii/nu.     At  the  Caspian. 

iu/dua.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Tyrol. 

fi/i/iarocar/ia.     Caspian  Sea. 

Globularis.    North  of  Sweden. 

jYigra.     Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

Tenlaciitaia.  Pennsyl.         124.  Lul.ulma.     De. 

C/avata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BoiboJiica.    Bourbon. 

Fx-unsa.  E'.igland  and  Sweden. 

Ftava.     England  and    other  parts  of  Europe. 

Ja/icnica.     J.ipan. 

Fulva.     England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germ. 

Distans.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

P>intrxns.   England  and  Sweden. 

Kotundaia.   Marshes  of  Lapland. 

HaxaiUis.    Greenland,  Norway,  Lapland. 

Rigida.    Hills   of  Scotland. 

Pulla.    Lapland  and  Scotland. 

Ferruginia.  Austria  and  Salzburg. 

Frigida.    Carinthia,    Salzburg,    Switzerl.  &c. 

Mie/ic/i/io/fri.    Switzerland  and  Salzburg. 

Brachystachy.t.  Salzburg  and  Bavaria. 

Com//ressa.  Mountains  of  Croatia. 

Umbrosa.  \Voods  of  Ausiiia. 

Michtln.    England,  Austria,  Hung.  Italy. 

Del'.aiipcrata.    Engl.      145.    Anceps.   Pennsyl. 

PUosa.     Germany,  Italy,  and  AiiStria. 

Oligocarpa.     North  America. 

Granulans.     Pennsylvania. 

Covoidta.     North  America. 

Pankca.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Conglobata.    Sandy  parts  of   Hungary. 
Pubescens.    Pennsylvania. 
Laxiftora.    Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
Fotliculaia.    Canada,   Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

Rostrata.    Pennsyl.      I56.  Hyslericina.    Do. 
C/iinensis.    China  al  Canton. 
A/i/iroximata.    Mount  Cenis 
Al/iestris.    Austria  and  Switzerland. 
Altida.    Hills  of  Austria. 
yema.    Germany,  Switzerland,  Hungarj-. 
Livida.    Lapland. 
Cus/ddata.    Norway. 
Firma.     Austria,  Salzburg,   Bavaria. 
Schraderi.    Germany. 

Ca-i/iitosa.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Sirlcta.   England,   Sweden,  G^-rmany. 
Pendula.  Engl  md,  Germany,  France. 
PsU'jstac/iya.   Mcuntain^of  Croatia. 
Stng(jsa.    EnglanrI  and  Germany. 
A/i/iacea.      Pennsylvania. 
Uinbellaia.   Peimsylvania. 
Ca/dtlaris.    Engl.  Swed.  Denm.  France,  &c. 
Pallesccns.    Engl,  and  other  parts  ol"  Europe. 
Lcn'is.  Mountains  of  Croatia. 
Sco/i'jliaria.    Mountains  of  Carniola. 
Usiulata.    Mts.  of  Lapland  and  Iceland. 
Fimosa.    Engl,  and  other  paits  of  Europe. 
Laxa.      Lapland  at  Tornto. 
Licvigata.    England  and  Portugal. 
Pseudo-Cyfierus.     Engl,  and  V.  Diem.  Island. 
Drymeja.     Groves  of  Europe. 
Flexuosa.  Pennsyl.   184.  7?i-/)"af.'a.  Mt.  Cenis. 
R  R  2 
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185.  Dti^itatts.  Pennsylvaiua. 

186.  Jitcui-va.  England,  Eiii'opc,  and  N.  America. 

187.  Miiamstac/iya.    Al  the  Caspian  Sea. 

188.  J^'utajin.     Austria.     189.  Acuminata.    Istria. 

190.  Crinila.    Pennsylvania  and  V^irginia. 

191.  Markima.  Norway.     192.   Haliiia.     Do. 

193.  Trijida.  Falkland  Isles. 

194.  Trkh'jcar/ui.  Pennsyl.    195.  Pcllita.     Do. 

196.  Hisjiida.    Lakes  of  Barbary. 

197.  FUiformis.     England,  Sweden,  Germany. 

198.  Jf/ualilia.    Banks  of  rivers  in  Lapland. 

199.  Acuta.    Europe,  and  North  America. 

200.  Paludosa.     England,   Germany,  Sweden,   &c. 

201.  Hi/iaria.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

202.  Lacusfris    Pennsylvania. 

203.  Ambleocarjia.    England  and  Italy. 

204.  Vcsicaria.      England  and   other  parts  of  Eur. 

205.  Pliiinbta.    Mount  Caucasus. 

206.  Amjiutlacea.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

207.  Bullata.    North  America. 

208.  Secalina.    Hungary  and  Austria. 

209.  Hordeiforiuis.  RIarshy  parts  of  France. 

210.  Pumila.  Sandy  parts  of  Japan. 

211.  Hirta.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
*212.    Tubcrosa.     France.     (Loisel.  PI.  Gall.) 
*213.   S/ilciidcns,     France.     (Loisc-l.  PI.  Gall.) 
»214.    Trinci-vis.     France.     {Thuill). 

•215.  Iiiversa.  *221.    Cataract ce. 

»216.   C/t/oranl/ia.  "222.   Striata. 

•217.  A/i/iressa.  *223.  l.acistoma. 

•218.   Gracilis.  *224.    Ciss/iitosa. 

•219.  Longifotia.  "225.  Liltorea. 

220.   Brciiculmis. 

All  perennial.     Sp.  215 — 225,   from  New    Holland 

and  Van  Diemen's  Island.  See  Brown's  Prodro- 

mus,  p.  241. 

1643    Sci.ERiA.  Mas.   Co/.  gluma2  seu  6-valv.  multi- 

flova..  Cor.  gl.  niuticse. — Fem.  Cal.  gl.  2  seu  6-valv. 

l-flora.     Cor.    0,     Stiff.    1-J.     A'ux.   colorata   sub- 

globosa. 

1.  Flagellum.    Jamaica  and  Guiana.    Pervn. 

2.  Margariiifcra.      Isle  of  Tanna  and  New  Hol- 
land. Peren. 

3.  Verrucosa.     Guinea.     Pcren. 

4.  Mitis.    Jamaica  and  Surinam.    Pcren. 

5.  Bracteata.    Panama.    Pcren. 

6.  Latifotia.     Jamaica.    Pcren. 

7.  Pcticularis.     Carolina.     Peren. 

8.  LcEvis.  East  Indies,    Peren. 

9.  Sumalren.iis.  Sumatra.    Peren. 

10.  Scabra.    Cumana.     Pcren. 

11.  Tessellata.   East  Indies.   Peren. 

12.  Lithos/iernia.     Ulalabar.  Pcren. 

13.  Tenuis.     Ceylon.    Peren. 

14.  Poisfnrmis.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

15.  FUiformis.    West  Indies  and  Guiana.    Peren. 

16.  Verlicillata.    Virginia  and  Carolina.  Per. 

17.  Jnierru/ita.     Guiana.    Peren. 

18.  Hirlclla.    Jamaica.    Peren. 

19.  Caroliniana.     Carolina.     Peren. 

20.  Ciliata.    Do.  Per.         21.  Paucifiora.  Do.  Per. 
22.   Triglomerala.     Do.     Peren. 

33.   Ca/jitata.   Cumana.     Peren. 
*24.  Zeylanica.    Ceylon  and  Madagascar. 
*25.   Trialata.     Madagascar. 
•26.  Racemosa.     Madagascar. 
•27.   Setacea.  Porto  Rico     •28.  Distans.    Do. 
•29.  Pur/iurea.  St  Thomas. 


*33.  Rugosa. 
•34.  Pijginea. 


see    Brown's 


*30.  Distan.^. 
•31.    Ca/iillaris. 
•32.  L.a.LU. 

Sp.  24 — 29,  see  Encyc.  Bot.  vii.  p.  6. 
Sp.    30 — 34,    from    New    Ilollund; 
Prodronnis.,  p.  240. 
J1635.     Spauganium.      Mas.   Ament.    subrotundum. 
Cal.    3-phyll.     Cor.   0. — Fem.  Ament.    subrot.     Cul. 
G-phyll.       Cor.    0.      Stig.    2-fid.      Drujia.   e.xaucca, 
1-sptrma. 

1.  Uamosum.    Europe,  Siberia,  and  Amer.  Per. 

2.  Simjilcx.     Europe  and  North   America.     Per. 

3.  ATatans.   North  of   Europe.     Peren. 

*4.  Angustifolium.  N.  HoU.  (Brown's  Prodr.  338.) 

|1634.     Typha.       Mas     Ament.    cylindricum.      Cal. 

obsoletus,    3-phyll     Cor.  0. — Fem.  Ament.  cylindr. 

infra  niasculos.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  0.    Scm.  1  pedieella- 

timi,  pedicello  basi  pilis  longis  pappi  instar  cincto. 

1.  LatiJ'olia.      England,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica.   Peren. 

2.  Minor.      England  and  Switzerland.     Pcren. 

3,  Angustif'Aia.    England  and  N.  Holland.    Per. 

4,  Minima.     Near  Salzburg.    Peren. 
*5.  Domingensis.    Domingo.     (^Persoon.) 

1644.  CoMPTONiA.  Mas.  Ament.  Cal.  squama.  Cor. 
2-pet.  Pil.  bifurca. — Fem  Ament.  Cal.  squama. 
Cor.  6-pct.    Styl.  2.    jYux.  ovata. 

1.  As/i/enifolia.    N.  England  and  Carolina.     S/ir. 

1647.  Acharia.  Mas.  Cal.  2-phyll  Cor.  1-pel. 
3-fid. — Fem.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  1-pet.  3-fid.  Ca/is. 
1-loc.  3-yalv.   1-sperma. 

I.   Tragodes.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren, 

1645.  AxYRis.  Mas.  Cal.  3. part.  Cor.  0, — ^Fem. 
Cal.  5-phyll.     Cor.  0.     Styl.  2.      Sem.  1. 

1.  Amaranthoides.    Dauria.    Ann. 

2.  Hybrida.     Siberia.     Ann, 

3.  Prostrate,    Siberia.   Ann. 

1646.  Tragia.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0. — Fem. 
Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  3-fid.  Cajis.  o-cocca, 
3-loc.     Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Volubilis.   West  Indies. 

2.  Cordata.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

3.  Hisliida.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Alacrocar/ia.  Kentucky.     Shrub. 

5.  Villosa.     Cape.  6.   Capensis.    Cape. 

7.  Involucrata.     East  Indies. 

8.  J^'eficte/olia.  New  Spain.     Ann. 

9.  Urticitfolia.    Georgia  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

10.  Mcrcurialis.     East  Indies. 

11.  Corniculata.     Trinidad  and  Guiana. 

12.  Urens.    Virginia  and   Carolina,     .inn. 

13.  Chamaelca.     East  Indies.    Ann, 

14.  Cannabina.    Malabar. 
•15.  Pedunculata.     Oware  and  Benin.    {Beauvois.' 
•16.  Marginata.    Isle  of  France.    (Enc.  Bot.  p. 

•17.  Reticulata.  Bourbon.      *18.   Virgata-  {Lam.\ 

1648.  Hernandia.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet. 
— Fem.  Cul.  truncatus,  integerrimus.  Cor.  6-pet. 
Drufia  cava,  ore  apcrta:  nucleo  mobili. 

1.  Sonora.    East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Ovigera.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  Gujanensis.     Woods   of  Guiana.     Shrub. 


Tetrandhia. 

1663.  DiOTis,    or  Ceratospermum.    Mas.   Cal.  4- 
phyll.       Cor.    0 — Fem.      Cal.    l-phyll.     2-cornis. 


jw.) 
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Sty  I.  2-pait.    Sem.  1  basi  villosum  calyce   2-coini 
tecium. 

1.   Ccratoides,  or  lia/i/iosum.    Moravia,    Tariary, 
Armenia,  and  Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
^662.  Urtica.     Mas.    Cut.   4-pliyli.     Cor.  0.    A'cct. 
centrale,   cyatiiifornie. — 1"em.   Cal.   2-valv.     Cor.  0. 
Sem.  1,  nitiduni. 

1.  PHulifcru.    England  and  S.  of  Europe. 

2.  Baleurka.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

3.  Dodarlii.     Ann. 

I        4.  Piitni/a.     Canada  and  Pennsylvania.     Ann. 

5.  Lonsfif'.lia.     Mauritius.      Shrub. 

6.  CusftUiula.     Mauritius.      Shrub. 

7.  Crassifolia.     Warm  parts  of  America  ?    Shr. 

8.  Grandifolia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

9.  Ulacro/ihylla.     Jiipan.     Shrub. 

10.  Vcrticitlata.     Aribia  Felix.     Peren. 

11.  Reticulata.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

12.  La.  a.     Hispaniola.     Peren. 

13.  Diffusa.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

14.  Beculfifolia.     St  Domingo.     Peren. 

15.  Rufa.     South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

16.  Urens.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

17.  Dioca.     Europe,  Asia,  and  America.     Per. 

18.  Procera.     North  America.     Peren. 

19.  Membranacea.     Spain,  Portugal,  Barbary,  &c. 
Peren. 

20    Perox:     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

21.  Ficifolia.     Bourbon.      Shrub. 

22.  Cannabina.     Siberia.     Peren. 

23.  Virgata.    Society  Isles. 

24.  Rugosa.    Hispaniola.  25.   Re/iens.    Do. 

26.  Stotonifera.     Hispaniola.     Ann. 

27.  A'udicaulis.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

28.  Lanceolata.     St  Domingo.     Per. 

29.  Gracilis.     Hudson's  Bay.     Shrub. 

30.  Corymbosa.     Guadaloupe. 

31.  Parietaria.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica.     Per. 

32.  Ciliaris.     West  Indies. 

33.  Rhombea.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

34.  Ciliata.    Jamaica.  35.  Radicans.     Do. 

36.  Pendiita.     Bourbon. 

37.  Sessilifolia.     Mauritius.     Per. 

38.  A'ummularifolia.     Jamaica.     Per. 

39.  Depressa.     Jamaica.     Ann. 

40.  Herniarifolia.     St  Domingo.     Per. 

41.  Microphylta.     West  Indies.     Ami. 

42.  Trianthemoides.     Hispaniola.     Per. 

43.  Serrulata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

44.  Lucida.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

45.  Trilobata.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

46.  Cmieifolia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

47.  C-uneiformis.     Mauritius.     Per. 

48.  Lafipulacea.     Domingo  and  Jamaica.     Per. 

49.  Glomerata.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

50.  Rotundifoiia.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

51.  Hetcrophylla.     Arabia  Felix.     Peren. 

52.  Mstuans.     Surinam.     Ann. 

53.  Ca/iilata.     Canada.  54.  Ja/ionica.      Japan. 

55.  Villosa.     Japan. 

56.  SessHiflora.    l^Iountains  of  Jamaica. 

57.  Murulis.     Arabia  Felix,  found  on  walls. 

58.  Caffra.     Capt.      Shrub. 

59.  Ruderalis.     Society  Isles.     Peren. 

60.  Divaricala.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

61.  Canaderisis.     Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

62.  Hirsuta.     Arabia  Felix.     Peren. 

63.  Cafiensis.  Cape.      64.  Argentea.  Soc.  Isles. 


.A'ect.  0. 
recept. 


65.  .Mvea.    China.         66.  Elata.  Jamaica.    Per. 

67.  Caracasana.     Caraccas.      Shrub. 

68.  Baccifera.     America.      Shrub. 

69.  Siimutans.     Java.     Shrub. 

»70.  Paluslris.     North  America.     (^((4*.) 

•71.    Verbascifjlia.    Mauritius.   Shrub.     {Enc.  Bot.) 

*72.   Trijiliner-fis.     Bourbon.     (Juss.) 

•73.  Hcderacca.     Guadaloupe.     [Pncyc.  Bot.) 

•74.  Leptostachys.     Bourbon.      {Juss.) 

*75.  Latif'Aia.     Cayenne.     {Richard.) 

•76.  La7niifi.lia.     Java.     {Juss.) 

1660.  BoEHMERiA.  Mas.  Co/.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  Kect. 
0. — Fem.     Cai.O.     Cor.  0.     Styl.  \.     Sem.    1. 

1.  Caudate.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Littoralis.     Hispaniola.     Ann. 

3.  Cylindrica.    N.  Amer.  and   W.  Indies.     Per. 

4.  Spicala.     Japan.     Peren. 

5.  Alienata.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

6.  Ramiflora.    Jamaica  End   Martinique.     Shrub. 

7.  Latirifiora.     North  America.     Peren. 

8.  Hirta.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

9.  Interrupta.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

10.  Frutesccns.     Japan.      Shrub. 

11.  J^udiflora.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

12.  Rubescens.     Teneriffe.     Shrub. 

•13.   Cochinchinensis.     Cochinchina?    r 
»,.,-.,.         •        /^i  •  ?•  Eouretro. 

•14.   thinensis.      China.  5 

These  two  species  are  given  by  Persoon  under  the 

subgenus  Vaniera.     The  same  author  includes 

under  Boehmeria  the  genus  Procris. 

1661.  Procris.    Mas.  Cal.  5-part.     Cor.  0. 
— Fem.    Ca/.  0  ?     Cor.  0.     Caps,    l-sperma 
baccato  subimmersa. 

1.  Unicifolia.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

2.  Rugosa.     Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Trinervata.     Domingo.    Peren. 

4.  Macutata.     Java.     Peren. 

5.  Acuminata.     Java.      Shrub. 

6.  Fagifolia.     Bourbon.      Shrub. 

7.  Cephalida.     Bourbon.     Pircn. 
Given  by  Persoon  under  Boehmeria. 

1664.  MoRVS.      Mas.     Cal.    4-part.     Cor.  0. — Fem. 

Cal.  4-phyll.       Ccr.    0.     Styli    2.      Cal.    baccatus. 
Sem.  1. 

1.  Alba.     China  and  Persia. 

2.  Tatarica.     On  tlie  AVolga  and  Tanais.     Shr. 

3.  A'igra.     Coasts  of  Italy,  and  Persia.     Shrub. 

4.  Rubra.     From  Canada  to  Florida.     Shrub. 

5.  Iiidica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

6.  Latifolia.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

7.  Australis.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

8.  Mnuritiana.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

9.  Tirictoria.     Junaica  and   Brazil.     Shrub. 
•10.  Coristantinopclirana.    {Enc.  Bof.  v.  iv.  p.  377.) 

jf  1657.  Buxus.  Mas.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Pet.  2.  Gcrmi- 
jiis  rudimentuni — Fe.m.  Cal.  4-phyil.  Pet.  3.  Styli 
3.     Cufis.  3-rosiris,  3-loc.      Sem.  2. 

1.   Sem/iervirens.     England  and  S.  of  Eur.     Shr. 
Balearic    Islands.     Shrub. 
Mas.    Cat.   4-part.     Cor.   0. — Fem. 
Cor.   0.     Styl.    3   conici.     Caps.    3- 
Sem.  2. 

Santa  Cruz  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Caraccas.     Shrub. 
West  Indies.     Shrub. 


2    Balearica. 
1658   Tricera. 
Cal.    5-phyll. 
cornis,  3-loc. 

1.  Lceigata. 

2.  Citri folia. 

3.  Cordifolia. 
1659.  Pachvsandra.     Mas.     Cal.    4-phylI.     Cor. 

—Fem.     Cal.  4-phyll.     Cor.  0,     Styli  3.     Cofia. 
cornis  3-loc.    Sem.  2. 


0. 
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1.  Prijcumbens.     Alleghany  Mountains.     Perm. 

1654.  I-'.MILELKUM.  Mas.  ('«/.  4-0(1.  Cor.  0 — Fi.m. 
Cul.  4-riU.  inf.  ,Cor.  0.  Stiff,  cylindraccum,  cUu- 
liculo  l.iicruli  gc-niiiiiis  iiisiduns.  Cafis.  latere  <li - 
hiscciis.      Srni.  1  aiillalum. 

1.    StTiu/atuin.     Capi;  ol' Good  Hope.      S/iriib. 
I6j6.   Ai.NUS.     Mas     .imml.   rccepiaculis    cuncil'or- 

imbiib  mincatis  o-floris  composituni.     Cul.  squiimu. 
Cor.    4-pait. — Fkm      Amin:.     Cal.    squanije    bifloise. 

Cur.  0.     Scm.  coniprussa  ovalu  nuda. 

1.  Glatinisa.     Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Afi  i- 
ta.     Shrub. 

2.  O0lu>i,i;ata.     Sjutli  of  Europe.      Shrub. 

3.  Jncana.     Lapland,  Geini.  America,     Shrub. 

4.  Unditlala.     Cauad'.i.      Shrub. 

5.  Sc-rrulaia.    l'"roiu  Pcnnsyiv.  to  Carolina.     Shr. 
IG52.  Najas.     Mas.    Ca/.  2-lolJus.      Cor.   I-pet.  4-fid. 

.4n!h.  stssilcs  colijcrentes. — Eem.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0. 
Styl.  suoulatus.  S-iff.  2  seu  5-fid.  Cafis.  1  scu 
4-&perma. 

1.  Moiioi/ieriiia.  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.     .4/1!!. 

2.  Telras/ierma.     Italy,     .^nn. 

1650.  SEurlcuLA.  Mas.  Co/.  4-dent.  Cor.  4-pet  — 
I'k.m.    Cal.  4  part.     Pii-ic.  nux  loincntosa. 

1.  Ht/icnu.     C'lpe  of  (iood  Hope.     Pcrcn. 

2.  I'iriiciltata.     E?.st  Indies.     Pcnn. 

3.  f^eronicefolia.     Roeks  in  Bourbon. 

1649.  AucuBA.     Mas.    Cal.  4-dent.     Cor.   i-\K\..  rc- 
ccpt.  forauiinc  quadralo  pertusum. — Fem.    Cal.  4- 
dcntat.      Cor.    4-pct.       (Scrmcn    inlcrum.      Styl.     1, 
brevis.     Aujr.  ovala    1-lucul. 
1.  Jajionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

:[16S1.  LiTTORELLA.       Mas.     Cal.    4-pl)yll.       Cor.    4- 

fida.      S/am.    longa.— Fe.m.     Cal.  0.      Cor.    obsolete 

o-fida  (sub  4-fida.)     67^/.  lontais.     .\ux   1-sperma. 

1.  Lacustris.    Enp;l.  and  otlur  pts.  of  Eur.     Ptr. 

1653.  CiccA.  Mas.  Cal.  4-pliyll.  Cor.  0. — Fem.  Cal. 
4  pliyll.  Cor.  0.  Stijli  4.  Cajis.  4-cocca  non  dc- 
liiscens  subcarnosa. 

1.  Disticha.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  A'udifiora.    Java.     Shrub. 

1655.  Amgythamnia.     Mas.     Cal.   4-pliyl!. 


pet. — Fem.     Cal.   5-pl.yll.     Cor.   0. 
tonii.     Ca/is.   tricocca. 

1.   Canilicann.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 


Cor.    4- 

Snjl.  3  diclio- 


Pextanduia. 

1672.  CuoTON'OPSis.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet. 
— Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Stiff.  3  duplicato-2- 
fida.     Cafis.  l-sperma  non  debiscens. 

1.  Linearis.     Carolina  and  llic  Illinois.     .4tin. 

2.  Elli/tiica.     Carolina.     ./Inn. 

1674.  Polychroa.  Mas.  Cal.  canipan.  5-fid.  Cor. 
0. — Fem.  Cal.  5-purt.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  0.  Cafis.  1- 
spcrma. 

1.   Keftfn.1.     China  and  Cochipchina.     Ptrrn. 

1665.    Nephehi'm.     Mas.      Cal.    5-dent       Cor.    0 

Fem.  Cal.  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Germ.  2.  Styli  1  singu- 
lis. Dru/ia  sicrae,  2,  niuricatse,  1-spi  rmse. 
1.  Lapfiaceum.  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
1671.  LuFFA.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  S-part.  ca- 
lyci  adnata. — Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Fil  5  abs- 
que antheris.  Germ,  inferum.  Stig.  3-4  clavata. 
Pefto  10-sulcatus  siccus  opcrculatus  3-loc.  poly- 
sperma. 

'  •  FtEiida.     East  Indies.     Ann. 


\  1657.  Xanthium.  Mas.  Cal.  comm.  imbric.  Cor. 
1  ptt  5-fidae,  infunuib.  Recifit.  paleaccum. — Fem. 
Cul.  involuer.  2-pliyll.  1-floruin.  Cor.  0.  Ijrufia 
bieca,  muricaia,  2-lid.     A'ux  2-ioc. 

1.  Sirumarium.  Enifl.  and  otiier  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

2.  Orientate.  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Siberia.    An. 

3.  Kchinalum.    Ann. 

4.  S/iinosum,  Portug.     Spain,  France,  Italy.    An. 

1668.  Ambrosia.  Mas.  Cut.  comm.  l-p,iyll.  Cor. 
1-pet.  5-ti(lae,  inlundio.  lieci/tt.  nudum. — Fem.  Cal. 
l-|)liyU.  integer,  ventre  5-clentato,  1-iloius.  Cor.  0. 
.\'ux  e  calyce  itidurato,  1  speuna. 

1.  Intiffriftlia.     North  America.     Arm, 

2.  liideniata.    Illinois  Nortii  /Vmciica. 

3.  Trifida.   Do.     .dnn.  4.   iUati^r.    Do.     .Inn. 

5.  Artiniiii/olia.     Virginia,   Penns)  Ivania.    Ann. 

6.  Paniculata.    I'lom  Canaiia  to  Florida,     .inn. 

7.  Maritima.     Tuscany  and  Cappadocia. 

8.  Peruviana.     Peru.     J'ercn. 

9.  Iletirophylla.     Nortli  America.     Peren. 

1669.  I'ranseuia.  Mas.  Cal.  communis  1-phyIl. 
multident.  Cor.  1-pelalae  lubulosfe  5-dent.  Re- 
ce/it.  nudum. — Fem.  Cul.  polypiiyll.  Cor.  0.  Styli 
4.     Drupa  sicca.  4-loc.  sitosa. 

1.  Artciiii.iioictes.     Peru.     Shrub. 

2.  Ambrosioicles.     Mexico.      Shrub. 

1670.  Cliuadivm.  Mas.  Cal.  tonnn.  imbric.  Cor. 
disci  S-h(hc. — Fem.  Cal.  coniuiunis  idem.  Cor.  ra- 
dii fciiiinci  3  Si  u  4.     JJru/ia  umbilicata. 

1.  Surinamente.     Surinam 
\  1673.  Amaranthus.  Mas.   Co/.  3  seu  5-phyll.    Cor. 
0.   Stain.  3  SI  u  5. — Fem.    Cal.  maris.    Cor.  0.    Styli 
3.     Cafis.  1-loc.  circumscissa.     Sem.  1. 

1.  'Penuifoltus.     East  Inciiis. 

2.  Atiffustifolius.     Caspian  Sea. 

3.  Albua.     Pennsyhania. 

4.  Cracizans.     Virijinia. 

5.  Cainfiestris.     East  Indies. 

6.  A/elanchclicits.     East  Indies. 

7.  Tricolor.     East  Indies  and  China. 

8.  Bicolorl  Ciiina.  10.   Caitgeticus.     Do. 

9.  Polygamus.  Y..  Ind.       !1.  Mangoslanus.  Do. 

12.  Potysiachyus.     East  Indies. 

13.  Triitis.     China  and  East  Indies. 

14.  Jnawivnus.  Japan  ?  IS.  Lividus.    Virginia. 
10.   Oltraceus.     East  Indies. 

17.  lilitum.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

18.  ProHtralus.     France  and  Italy. 

19.  Viridis.     Jamaica  and  Brazil. 

20.  Scandens.    America.         21.  Dejlexus. 

22.  Potygonoides.     Jamaica  and  Ccyion. 

23.  Hybridus.     Vii't^ii..  24.   Stricius. 

25.  PaniculatuH.     North  America. 

26.  Sanguineus.     Bahama. 

27.  Hitrojlexus.  Pcnnsyiv.         28.  Lstus. 

29.  Plavus.     East  Indies.  30.   Chlorontachyt. 

31.  Hyfiochondriacus.     Virginia. 

32.  Cruentus.     China. 

33.  Caudatua.     Peru,  Persia,  Ceylon,  Russia. 

34.  Sfiinosus.     East  and  West  Indies. 
*35.   Sfiieatus.     France.     {^Lamarck.) 

*36.    Undulatus.  [Stam.  3.)      *38.  Interrufitua.  Do. 

*\!,7.   Rhombeus.    [S/a?n.  3.)      *39.  Lin-'atus.     Do. 
All  annual.    Sp.  36 — 39  from   New  Holland.  Brown's 

Prodrotnus.  p.  414. 
1666.  Schisandka.     Mas.     Cal.  9-phyll.  in   triplice 

fere  serie  posiius      Cor.  0.     Anth.   subsessiles  api- 

ce  cohaerentes.— Fem.     Cal.  maris.     Cor.  0.     Pis!. 
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numerosa  capitata.     Baccx  l-spermae  recept.  fili- 
foi'mi  elongaio  inserlx. 

I .  Coccinea.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shrui. 


Hexandbia. 

1675.  ZizAN'iA.     Mas.   Cal.  0.     Cor.    gluma   2-valv. 

muiica,  feinineis  mixta Fem.  Cat.  0.     Cor.  gluma 

2-valv.  cucuUata,   aristata.     Siyl.   2-part.     Sem,   1 , 
corolla  plicata  vestilum. 

1.  Jquatica.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

2.  Mtleacea.   N.  Amer.       4.  Patustris.     N.  Amer. 

3.  Clavulosa.    N.  Amer.     5.  Pluilana.     N.  Amer. 
6.    Ttrrestris.     Dry  parts  of  Malabar. 

1676.  Pharus.  >Ias.  Cal.  gluma  2-valv.  1-flora. 
Cor.  gluma  2-vulv. — Fem.  Cat.  maris.  Cor.  glu- 
ma 2-valv.  longa,  involvens.     Sem.    1. 

1.  Latifolius.     Jamaica  and  Guiana. 

2.  CUiatus.     Sides  of  stagnant  waters  E.  Ind.     Per. 

3.  jiriatatus.     Watery  parts  East  Indies. 

1683.  Sagus.  -S/ia^Aa  universalis  1-valv.  Sfiadixvs.- 
mosus.  Mas.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Filam.  dila- 
tau — Fem.  Cal.  3-phyll.  foliolis  binis  2  fidis.  Cor. 
0.  Siyt.  brevissimus.  Stig.  simp.  Niix  tessellato- 
imbricata  1-sperma. 

1.  Ruffia.     Madagascar.     Shrut. 

2.  Rumfihii.     Moluccas.     Shrub. 
•3.    V^inifcra.     Oware.      [Beauvois.) 

1680.  Cocos.  5/iaiAa  universalis  1-valv.  S/iadix  va- 
mosus. — Mas.  Cat.  3-phyll.   Cor.  3-pet Fem.  Cat. 

,  2-phyll.  Cor.  6-pet.  Styl  0.  Siig.  fovea.  JDru- 
/:a  fiorosa. 

1.  Xucifcra.     Asia,  America,  and  Africa.     Shr. 

2.  ChiUniis.     Chili.     Shrub. 

3.  Butyracea.     North  .\merica.     Shrub. 

4.  Aculfota.     Martinique.      Sliruh. 

5.  Pusiformis.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Matdivica.     Maldive  Islands.     Shrub. 

1682.  Elate.  -S/iafAa  universalis  2-valv.  S/iadix  n.- 
mosus.  Mas.  Ca/.  3-dent.  C&r.  3-pet.  ^nih.ses- 
siles. — Fem.  Cat.  3-dent.  Cor.  3-pet.  Stigmata 
3.     Drufia. 

1.   Sijlvestris.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

1681.  Bactkis.  S/iaf/ia  universalis  1-valvis.  S/iadix- 
ramosus.  Mas.  Cat.  3-part.  Cor.  3  fida  — Fem. 
Cal.  3-f  entat.  Cor.  3-dentata.  Styl.  brevissimus. 
5/1^.  cppildtum.     Dru/ia  fibroso-succulenta. 

1.  Minor.     Carthagena.      Shrub. 

2.  Major.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 
1679.  Guettarda.     Mas.   Cat.  cylindricus.     Cor.  4- 

7-fida,  infundib. — Fem.  Cal.  cylind.     Cor.  4-7-fida. 
Pint.  1.      Drufia  siccii. 

1.  Sfieciosa.     Java.     Shrub. 

2.  .4rgentea.     Jamaica.      Slirub. 

3.  Rugosa.     St  Ciuz,  Antigua,  Dominica.     Shr. 

4.  Ellifitica.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

5.  M-mbranacra.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

6.  Parx'ijlora.     St  Cruz  and  Monstrrat.     Shrub. 
Given  undi  r  Pentandki.v  i<v   P^rsooii. 

1677.   Epibaterium.       Mas        Cal.  dup!.  deciduus ; 

exi.  6-phyii.  ir,'.   3-phyil.     Pet.  6 Fem.    Cal.   et 

Cor.    maris       Pis'.   3.      Drujiix    3,    1-spermae    stylo 
persisttnte  mucronaia:. 

1.   Prndulum.     St  James's  Island.      Shrub. 
•2?    Tomentosum.     Pt-ru.   Shrub.    {Ft.  P,r.) 
1678    Pometia      Mas.    Cat.    4    s.  u    5-pan.     Pet.   4 
seu  6.     A'ectar.  margo  4  seu  6-dent.  staininifer. 


Stam.  6,  seu  8. — Fem.  Cat.  et  Cor.  maris.     Germ. 
didymum.     Stig.  2-tid.     Bac.  1-sperma. 

1 .  Pinnata.     Islands  of  Tanna  and  Namoka.  Shr. 

2.  Ternata.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

POLYANDRIA. 

I  1705.  Arum.     S/iatha    1-phylla,  cucullata.     S/iadix 
supra  nudus,  inferne  femineus,  medio  siamineus. 

1.  Crinitum.     Minorca. 

2.  Bracuncutus.     South  of  Europe. 

3.  Dracontium.     North   America. 

4.  Vtnosum.  5.   Sirralum.     Japan. 
6.  Pentatihyttum.     East  Indies. 

r.   Tri/ihytlum.     Virginia  and  Brazil. 

8.  Ringens.     Japan.       9.  jitro-rubens.  Virginia. 

10.  Ternatum.     Japan. 

11.  Cotocasia.     Candia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  Egypt. 

12.  Macrorrhizon.     Ceylon. 

13.  Pictuni.     Minorca. 

14.  Peregrinutii.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

1 5.  Divaricatuvi.     East  Indies. 

16.  Triloba: um.     Ceylon. 

IT.  Maculatum.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur^ 

18.  Italicum.     Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

19.  Minulum.  E.  Ind.     20.    Virginiaav.    Virginia. 

21.  Proboscideum.     The  Appenines. 

22.  Arisarum.     Barbaiy,  Italy,  Portugal,   France. 

23.  Cannxfotium      Surinam. 

24.  S/iirale.     Tranquebar. 

25.  Tenuifolium.    Dalmatia,  Rome,  Montpell.  &c. 

26.  Hederaceum.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 

27.  lAngutatum.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

*28.   Orixense.     East  Indies  and  New  South  Wales. 
(Roxb.  MSS.  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  335.) 
All  pi.rtnnial. 
1706.  Caladiim.     Mas.  CaA  0.     Cor.  0.     .-^.-prA.  pel- 
tats   muililoc.  in  spicam  ad  apicem  spadicis  com- 
posiia:.— Fem.     Cal.   0.      Cor.   0.     Germ,  ad  basin 
spadicis  inserta.     Siyl.Q.     .Sof.  I-Ioc.  poly^perma. 

1.  Hetlcb^rifotium.     JMartinique  and  Caraccas. 

2.  Pmnaiijidum.     Shady  woods  at  the  Caraccas. 

3.  Ovatum.     East  Indies.     4.  BicJor.      Brazil. 

5.  .\'ym/ihxifotium.     East  Indies. 

6.  Ustrutentum.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

7.  Sagittifotium.     Brazil,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes. 
S.  Scandens.     Benin  in  Alrica. 

9.  Seguinum.     Caribbees.      10.  Xanihorrhizon. 
II.   Grandifotium.     Caraccas. 
\2.  Arboreacena.      West  Indies. 
13.  Lacerum.     Caraccas.       14.    Trifiartitum.     Do. 
15.  Auritum      Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  and  Caraccas. 
•16.  ./erf.     New  Holland.      (S/gwi,  p.  336.) 
Sp.  1 — 7  perennial.      .Sp.  8 — 15  shrubby. 

1704.  Thoa.  Mas.   Cal.   0.      Cor.   0. Fem.     Cal.   0. 

Cor.  0.       Styl.    bub    0.       Stig.    3-1    4-fid.       Cafia.? 
fragilis  1-loc.  1 -sperm. 

1.   Urens.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
•2.  Edutis.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 
1700.  Sahspvria,  or  Ginkgo.    Mas.  .:?/«f;2r.  nudum. 
Cat.  0.      Cor.  0.     Jnth.  imbricatae. — Fem.      Cal.  4- 
fid.     Drufia  nuce  tiiquetra. 

1     yidiantifotia.     Jop.m.      Shrub. 
1703.  Hedvosmu.m.      Mas.  Ameni.  nudum.      Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.     Anth.  imbric. — Fem.  Cat.  3-dent.     Cor.  0. 
Bac.  3-gona  1-sperma. 

1.  Xutans.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

3.  Afborescens.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
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1688.  Begonia.      Mas.    Cut.    0.    Cor.  4-pet.    Petal. 
2  oppobiusniajoribus.   6'.'«m.  nunierosa. — 1'e»i.  Cal. 
0.     Cor.  6  seu  4-pi.t.  ut.  masc.  6Vi//i  3,  2-tidi.    C'a/is. 
infcra  3-aiigulaiis,  aUua,  3-loc.  polysperma. 
1  .  j\"(7;f/a.    Jamaica.     H/iru/i. 

2.  Dich'jloma.   Caraccas.    Shrub. 

3.  Rcniforniis.     Brasil.    ii/irub. 

4.  Sii/tulacca.    S/ir.         5.   CucuUata.  Brasil.   S/ir. 

6.  Erminea.  Madagascar,  Island  of  Marosse.  Sli. 

7.  Crtnata.  E.  Ind.  Island  of  Salseite.    Peren. 

5.  TcnuifoUa.     I'rinces  Inland  near  Java. 
9.  Ftmiifi'ua.     New   Gianada.     Shrub. 

10.  Gruudin.     Japan.     6/iru6. 

11.  Jilacrrj/i/iij/la.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Sfirub. 

12.  Tubirosa.    Island   of   Aniboyna,  &c.      Pcrcn. 

13.  Jicnimli/olia.     Wcsi   Indies.     Peren. 

14.  Is'j/itcris.    Java.     ^hrub. 

15.  J  cut  if-' I  id.  Jamaica.     S/irub. 

16.  Jcitminal".     Jamaica.     Sbrub. 

17.  Hiimilis.    Tnuidati.    ^^Jin.  Peren. 

18.  llirnuta.    Guijna.     ^«k. 

19.  Urlkcc.    New  Granada,     ./^nn. 

20.  UbniJ'utia.     Simlli   America.    Shrub. 
«21.    Scandens.      Jamaica  and  Guiana.    Shrub. 

22.  jVana.     Madagascar.     Peren. 
'23.   Tcnera.    Ceylon,    .^"w. 

24.  Dijitera.    Island  of  Johanna.     Peren. 

25.  Oclo/tetala.    Mounlains  of  Lima.    Peren. 
^1687.  Sagittaria.     Mas.   Ca/.  3-phyll.    Cor.  3-pet. 

i^;V.   fere  24. Fem.  Cat.  3-phyll.     Cor.  3-pet.  Pisr. 

niulta.    Sem.  mulia,  nuda. 

1.  Sagittifolia.  Engl  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Latifotia.     Fiom   Canada  to  Carolina.    Peren. 

3.  Ohlusa.     Noi-ih  America.    iVrcn. 

4.  Obtusifulia.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

5.  M'atans.    Carolina.    Peren. 

6.  Atjiina.   Dauria.      Peren. 

7.  Lancifolia.     Jamaica  and  Carolina.    Pcrf?!. 

8.  Graminea.    Canada.     Peren. 

9.  Acutifolia.     Surinam.     Peren. 
10.   Trifotia.  China.    Pcrc^z. 

11686.  Myuiovhvllvm.  Mas.  Cn/.  4-f;d.  Pf/.  4 
caduca.  S/am.  8.— Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Pisf. 
4.  6'n//.  0-    <■'«/'«•  4,   1-spermae. 

1.  Sfiicalum.      England  and  North  America. 

2.  rerticinaruin.      Engl.  Eur.  N.  Amer.    Peren. 

3.  Jndicum.     Ceylon  and    Coromandel.      Peren. 
4    Heterofihyllutn.    Carolina  and  Georgia. 

5.   Scabratum.    Carolina  and  Georgia.     Peren. 
J1685.  Ceratophvllum.    Mas.   Cal.  multipart.    Cor. 
0.     Stam.  16-20  brcvissima.     Anth.  3-cuspidatae  — 
Fem.   Ca/.  6-phyll.  imbric.     Cor.  0.     Pist.  I.    Styl. 
filiform.    J^ux.  1-sperma. 

1.  Demersum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Submersum.     Engl    Eur.  and  E.  Indies.    Per. 
1690.  Tkelvgosum.  Mas.  Cat.  2-fid.    Cor.  0.     5ra;n. 

fere  12. — Fem.  Cal.  2-fid.       Cor.  0.    Pi«;.  1.   Ca/j,v. 
coriacea,  1-loc.  1-sperma. 

1.   Cynocrambe.     East    Indies    and    Italy.     Aim. 
:J169l.  PoTERiuM.    Mas.   Cal.  4-phyll.     Cor.    4-part. 
Statn.    30  50.— Fem.      Cal.   4-pl.yll.      Cor.   4-part. 
Pist.  2.    Bac.  c  lubo  corolla  indura'.o. 

1.  Sanguisorba.     England  and  S   of  Eur.      Per. 

2.  Polygamum.    Dry  pts.  of  Hungary.     Peren. 

3.  Hybridum.    Montpellicr.     Peren. 

4.  Ancintroidcs.     North  of  Africa  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks.     Shrub. 

5.  Caudalum.    Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 


6.  S/iinosum.    Candia  and  Lebanon.    Shrub. 
1689.  AciDOTO.N.     Mas.  C<//.  6-phyll.     Cor.  0.     Sta*n. 
35-40. — I'EM.     Cal.    6-piiy.l.      Cor.    0.     Styl.    3-tid. 
Ca/is.  3-cocca. 

1.    Urcns.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
1684.    Mabea.     Mas.    Cal.   5dent.      Cor.    0.     Stam. 
9-12-calyci    inseria. — Fem.     Cal.    5-dent.      Cor.   0. 
Styl.  longus.      S<ig.  3.     Ca/is.  3-cocca  3-loc.     Sem, 
soliiaria. 

1.  Pirin.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.    Shrub. 

2.  Tucjuari.    Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

1707.  Pari  AN  A.  Mas.  Cal.  2-valv.  Cor.  ■2-valv. 
Stam.  40. — Fem.  Cal.  2-valv.  Cor.  2-valv.  Styl. 
pilosus.     Stig.  2.      Sem.  1,  U'iquetrum. 

1.   Cam/iestris.    Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Peren. 

1708.  Garcia  Mas.  Cc/.  2-part.  Cor.  lO-ll-pet. 
.'VVl^.  glandulx  2  ad  basin  singuli  filamenti. — Fem. 
Cal.  2-part.  Cor.  7-9-pet.  A''ect.  margo  glandu- 
losus  ad  basin  germinis.    Co/;.?,  tricocca. 

1.  A'utans.  St  Martha  in  America.     Shrub. 

1709.  Manicaria.  S/iatha  universalis  sacculiformis 
non  dehiscensj — Mas.  Cal.  campan.  lacerus.  Cor. 
5-pet.  Stam.  24.— Fem.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  3-pet. 
JJru/ta  exsucca  ? 

1.   Sacei/era.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

1710.  Caryota.  S/;a//ia  universalis  composita. — Mas. 
Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  3-pct. — Fem.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor. 
3-part.     Styl.  1.     Baeca  1-loc.  disperma. 

1.  Urens.    East  Indies.    Shrub. 

2.  Horrida.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 
il694.  Fagus.     Mas.     Cal.  5-fid.  campan.       Coj-.  0. 

Stam  12  circiter. — Fem.  Cal.  4-dent.  setosus.  Cor. 
0.  Germ.  2.  Aucen  2  calyce  echinato  coriaceo 
quadrifido  inclusae. 

1.  Sylvatica.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Ferruginea.     North  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Antarctica.     Terra  del   Fuego.      Shrub. 
.^1695.  Castanea.      Mas.    Anient,  nudum.      Cal.   O. 

Cor.    5-pet.      Stam.    10-20 Fem.     Cal.    5-seu    6- 

phyll.  nmricatus.  Cor.  0.  Germ.  3.  Stigm.  pe- 
nicilliformia.     A'uces  3  calyce  echinato  inclusse. 

1.  Vesca.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.      Shrub. 

2.  Pumila.    From  Maryland  to  Florida.     Shrub. 
^1692.  QuERCus.      Mas.     Cal.   5-fid.    fere.     Cor.    0. 

Stam.  5-10. — Fem.  Cal.  1-phyll.  integerrimus,  sca- 
ber.  Cor.  0.  Styli  2-5.  A/ux  coriacea  calyce  per- 
sistente  basi  cincta. 

1.  Phellos.  N.  Amer.         4.  Myrtifotia.     Do. 

2.  Maritima.  Do.  5.    Viren.i.  Do. 
5.  Sericea.     Do.  6.   Cinerca.    Do. 

7.  Michrofihylla.     Mts.  in  New  Spain.    Shrub. 

8.  Salicifolia.    Mexico  near  Acapulco.     Shrub. 

9.  Glabra.     Japan.     Shrub. 

10.  Conccntrica.    High  mts.  of  Cochinchina.   Shr. 

11.  Molucca.    Isl.  of  Celebes  and  Formosa.    Shr. 

12.  Laurifolia.      S  Carolina  and  Georgia.    iS7;r. 

13.  Imbricaria.      Alleghany  mts.  N.  Amer.      Shr. 

14.  F.llijitica.     Mexico.   Shrub. 
15    Acuta.    Japan.     Shrub. 

16.  Magnolixfolia.    Mexico.     Shrub. 

17.  Lulca.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

18.  Glauca.    Japan.    Shr.  19.  Cus/iidata.  Do.    Shr. 

20.  Serrata.      Mountains  of  Japan.     Shrub. 

21.  Viversifolia.  New  Spain  between  Chalma  and 
Santa  Rosa.     Shrub. 

22.  Agrifolia.    North  America.     Shrub. 

23.  Gramuntia.      South  of  France  ?     Shrub. 

24.  Batlota.    Barbary.  Shrub. 
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^5.  Ilex.    S.of  Europe  and  X.  of  Africa.    S/irub. 

26.  Subcr.  S.  of  Europe  and   N.  of  Africa.   S/irub. 

27.  Coca/era.     France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  [stria, 
and  the  East     Shrub. 

23.  Pseudo-cocci/trra.    Algiers,  .Mt.  A'.las.     Shrub. 

29.  Rigida.    Shores  of  Caramania.    Shrub. 

30.  Rcitundifolia.    Spain.     Shrub. 

41.  HumiUs.    Sandy    parts  of  Portugal.     Shrub. 

32.  Lusitanica.     Portugal.     Shrub. 

33.  Infcctoria.    In  the  East.     Shrub. 

34.  Alucronala.    New  Spain.     Shrub. 

35.  Tomenl'jsa.    New  Spain.    Shrub. 

36.  Circinata.    New  Spain.     Shrub. 

37.  SfiUndens.   Do.  Shr.         38.  Rugosa.  Do.  S/;-. 
39.  Macro/ihytla.    Do.     Shrub. 

40    Prinus.    North  America.    Shrub. 

41.  Prinoides.    Do.  49.   He  mis fih  eric  a.     Do. 

42.  Montana.    Do.  50.  Elongata.     Do. 

43.  Bicolor.     Do.  51.    Tinctoria.     Do. 

44.  Castanea.     Do.  52.  Discolor.     Do. 

45.  .Jguatica.     Do.  53.  Rubra.     Do. 
'46.  J\7gTa.     Do.  54.   Coccinea.     Do. 

47.  Triloba.     Do.  55.   Catesbaei.    Do. 

48.  JV'ana.     Do.  56.  Paltistris.     Do. 

57.  Acutijolia.     New  Spain.      Shrub. 

58.  Candicans.     New  Spain.      Shrub. 

59.  Ilicjfolia.     North  America.     Shrub. 

60.  Pseudo-suber.     Tuscany,  Spain,  Barb.     Shrub. 

61.  Mgilofis.    Spain  and  in  the  East.     Shrub. 

62.  .^/fia.     Canada,  Florida,  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 

63.  Escidus.    South  parts  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

64.  i?o6Mr,  or  5fssz///?ora  of  Smith.    Ens;!.     Shrub. 

65.  /"erfzifjf  u/a/a,  or  i?&6!/r  of  Smith.     Engl.     -SAr. 

66.  Pubescens.    Engl.  France,  Austria,  kc.   Shrub. 

67.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees.     Shrub. 

68.  Faginea.    Spain  and  South  of  France.     Shrub. 

69.  Dentata-    Japan.     Shrub. 

70.  Lobata.    New  Spain.     Shrub. 

71.  Stellata.    Canada,  New  Engl.  Pennsyl.    Shrub. 

72.  Lyrata.    South  Carolina.     Shrub. 

73.  Macrocarfia.  Alleghany  Mts.  Kentucky.  Shrub. 

74.  Tournefortii.    Armenia.     Shrub. 

75.  Cerris.    Spain,  France.      Shrub. 

76.  ylustriaca.    Austria,  Hung.  Carniola.    Shrub. 
*77.  Pumila.    Carol,  and  Georgia.    (Mich,  yusc.) 
•78.   Conctnlrica.    Cochinchina.     {^Lourdro.) 
•79.  j^gylofiifolia      Spain.      "^ 

*80.   Conglomerata.     France.    | 
•81.  jipjiemuna.     Appcnines.   !     Lam.  £?;(-.  i.  p. 
•82.  Fastigiata.     Pyrenees.       ;  723. 

•83.  Halilihlco!;.     France.  J 

•84.   Tauzin.  Fran.  Pyrenees.  J 
1623.  JuGLAxs.    Mas.    Ament.  imbric.     C'n/.  squama. 
Cor.  6-part.     /■U4-18. — Fem.     C«/.  4-fid.  sup.  C^r. 
4-fida.     Stylii.     Z)r!//?a  coriacea,  nuce  sulcata. 
1.  Regia.    Persia.  2.  Pterucar/ia.    Caspian. 

3.  J^'igra.     From  Pennsylvania  to  Florida. 

4.  Cinerea.     Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Oliviefurwis.     Illinois  North  America. 

6.  Sulcata      Pennsylvania,  Virginia,    Carolina. 

7.  Alba.     Do..  9.   Glabra     Do. 

8.  Compresaa.     Do.  10.   Obcordala.     Do. 
11.  Baccala.     Jamaica. 

All  shrubby. 
\  1699.  CoRYLUs.     Mas.    Ament.  imbric.      Cal.  squa- 
ma.    Cor.O.    Slam.   8. — Fem.    Cat.  2-part.  lacerus. 
Cor.  0.     Styli   2.     jYux    ovata,   calyce    persistent! 
cincta. 
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1.  Avellana.     England,  S:c.  N.  of  Asia.     Sliriib. 

2.  Tubul'juu.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

3.  Americana.     Canada.     Shrub. 

4.  Rosirata.     From   Canada  to  Florida.     Shrub. 

5.  C(.lurna.     Constantinople.     Shrub. 

I  1697.  CAni'i.NUS.  "^Xks.  Ament. unhr'ic.  Co/,  squa- 
ma ciliata.  Cur.  0.  Slam.  10. — Fem.  Amtnt.  im- 
bric. C'li/.  squama  2-flora.  Cor.  3-fida.  Aux  ova- 
ta sulcata. 

1.  lictulus.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Shrub. 

2.  Americana.     From  Canada  to  Florida.    Shrub. 

3.  Oricnlulis.    Carniola,  Sclavonia,  Armen.     Shr. 
1698.  OsTKYA.     Mas.  Ament.  imbric.     Cat.  squama 

Cor.  0.  Fit.  ramosa. — Fem.  .Imtnt.  nudum.  Cal. 
0.     Cor.  0.     Caft/s.  inflatae  imbric.  basi  l-spermae. 

1.  Vulgaris.     South  of  Europe.     Shmb. 

2.  Virginica.     Pennsyl  v.  Virginia,  Carol.    Shrub. 
\  1696.  Beiula.     Mas.  Ament.  imbric.  squamis  pel- 

tatis  3-floris.  Cal.  squama.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  10- 
12 — I<"em.  Ament.  imbric.  Cal.  squama  2-flora 
Cor.  0.     Sem.  1  alalum. 

1.  Alba.     Engl.  Europe,  and  N.  of  Asia.     Shruk. 

2.  Pubescens.     Alossy  parts  of  Germany.     Shrub. 

3.  Poftulifolia.     North  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Excelsa.     North  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Davurica.     E.  of  Siberia  and  Canada.     Shruk 

6.  A'lgra.     Canada  and  Virginia.     Shrub. 

7.  Pajiyracea.     North  America.     Shrub. 

8.  Car/iatica.     Carpathian  mountains.     Shrub. 

9.  Lenta.     Canada,    Pennsylv.  Virginia.     Shrub 

10.  Ovata.     Slyria,  Carinthia,  &c.     Shrub. 

11.  Ja/ionica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

12.  A'ana.  Engl.  Swed.  Russia,  Lapl.  Germ.    Shr 

13.  Antarctica.     Terra  del  Fuego.      Shrub. 

14.  Glandulosa.     Canada.     Shrub. 

15.  Fruticosa.     Bavaria,  Siberia.     Shrub. 

16.  Pumila.     North  America.     Shrub. 
•17.  Lanulosa.     Canada.     {^Michaux.^ 

Given  by  Smith  under  Monoecia  Tetrandria. 

1701.  Platanus.  Mas.  Ament.  globosum.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  vix  manifcsta.     Anthera  filamentum   circum- 

naiae Fem.  Ament.  globos.     Cal.  polyphyll.     Cor. 

0.  Slyli  stigmate  recurvo.  Scm.  subix)lunda,  sty- 
lo mucronata,  basi  papposa. 

1.  Orienlalis.    Archipelago  Isles,  Turkey.     Shr. 

2.  Cuneala.     In  the  East.      Shrub. 

3.  Acerifotia.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

4.  Occidenlalis.     North  America.     Shruh. 

1702.  LiquiDAMBAU.  Mas.  .4ment.  conicum  invo- 
lucro  4  phyllo  cinctum.  Cat.  0.  Cor.  0.  FU. 
numerosa. — Fem.  Ament.  globosum  involucro  4- 
phyllo  cinctum.  Cal.  1-phyll.  urceolatus  2  llorus. 
Cor.  0.  Styli  2.  Caps.  2  calyce  basi  cinctae  1-loc. 
polyspermy. 

!.   Siyracijlua.     Pennsylv.  Virginia,  Carol.     Shr. 
2.  Imberba.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 
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1733.  HuRA.  Mas.  Ament.  imbric.  Perianth,  trun- 
catum  2  phyll.  Cor.  0.  Fit.  cylindrica,  apice  pel- 
tata  cincta.  Anih.  plurimis  gcrminatis. — Fem.  Cat. 
cylindricus.  Cor.  0.  Styt.  infundibulif.  Stig.  12-fid. 
Caps.  12-loc.    Sem.  I. 

1.   Crepitans.     Mexico,  Guiana,  Jamaica.     Shrub, 
1729.  Cytinus      Mas.  Cal.  0.     C-.r    camp-xn.  4-fida. 
FU.  connata.     Anl/i.  8,  2-loc. — Fem.    Cal.  0.     Cor, 
S  s 
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campan.  4-fida.  Sdjl.  1.  S.'/j-.  capitatum  S-sulcatum. 
Bacca  8-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Hy/iocislia.    Portugal,  Spain,  France.    I'd: 
1732.   Bradleja.     Mas.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  6-pet.     Stavi. 
3  connaia. — Fem.     Cal.    0.    Cor.  6-part.     Stijl.    0. 
Stig.  6.     Cafis.  6-loc. 

1.  Sinica.     China.     Shrub. 

2.  PMi/i/iensis.    Philippine  Islands.     Shrub. 

3.  GtochicUon.  Society  Islands  and  New  Hebrides. 
Shrub. 

Jini.PiNUS.  Mas.  Co/.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
plurima.  Anth.  nuda. — Fe.m.  Cal.  strobili :  squa- 
ma 2-flora.  Cor.  0.  Fist.  1.  .Yux  ala  menibranacea 
excepta. 

1 .  Sylvestris.    Britain,  N.  of  Eur.  and  Siberia. 

2.  Muff/ius.    Mountains  of  Austria. 

3.  Pumilio.  Mts.  of  Salzburg  and  Carniola,  Sec. 

4.  Pinaster.     South  of  Europe. 

5.  Jnojis.    North  America. 

6.  Rcsinosa.    North  America.    Shrub. 

7.  Hakjiaisis.    In  the  East  and  in  liarbary. 

8.  Maritima.  S.  of  Eur.     9.  Massoniana.   China. 

10.  Banksiana.     Hudson's  Bay. 

11.  Pmea.    Italy,  Spain,  and  South  of  France. 

12.  Viriabitis.  N.  Amer.  13.  Rigida.    Do. 

14.  Taeda.    Virs^inia  and  Carolina. 

15.  Palustris.    Sea  coast  North  Carolina,  kc. 

16.  Serotina.    Carolina  and  Pennsylvania. 

17.  Lonpfulia.     Mountains  East  Indies. 

18.  Combra.  Mts.  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  Switz.   &c. 

19.  Occidenlalis.     Mountains  of  Hispaniola. 

20.  Sirobus.    Virginia  and  C.tnada. 

21.  Ccdrus.    Syria  and  Lebanon. 

22.  Pendula.    North  America. 

23.  Microcar/ia.    Hudson's  Bay  and   Pennsylv. 

24.  Laritr.    RIountains  of  Switzerland,  Sec. 
23.  Dammara.     Aml)jyna  and  China. 

26.  Picca.     Mountains  of  Sweden,  Switz.  Sci. 

27.  Balsamca.     Virginia  and  Canada. 

28.  Lanccolata.     China. 

29.  Taxifolia.    North  America. 

30.  Canadensis.     Do.  SI.  .\'igra.     Do. 

32.  jibies.    North  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

33.  Rubra.     Hudson's  Bay. 

34.  Alba.  N.  Amer.     35.   Orientalis.  The  East. 
•36.  Laricio.    Corsica,     (/inc.  Bot.  v.  339. 
'c>7.   Uncinata.      Pyrenees.     {Fl.   Fr.   iii.    725.) 

All  shrubby. 
1.713.  CupREssus.  Mas.  AiieJit.\m\^T\c.   Ca/.  squama. 
Cor.  0.    Anth.  4,  sessiles  absque  fil. — I'e.m.  Ainent. 
strobilaceum.     CVj/.  stjuama  1 -flora.    Cor.  0.    Stig.  2 
puncta  concava.  J^'ux  angulata. 

1.  Seni/tervircn.i.    Candia,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

2.  Lusitanica.    Gua  and  Portugal. 

3.  Di.iticha.    Virginia  and  Carolina. 

4.  Pendula.     Japan.  6.  Jafionica.     Japan. 

5.  Thyoides.     Canada.      7.  Junifteroidcs.  Cape. 
*8.  Patula.     Japan.     (Thunb.  Jap.) 

*9.  Australis.     New  Holland. 
Sp.  I — 7  shrubby. 
i7^.  Thuja.     Mas.   Amait.   imbric.     Cal.   squama. 
Cor.  0.    Anth.  4. — Fem.  Anient,  strobilaceum.    Cat. 
squama  2  flora.     Cor.  0.     A'i/x  1,  cincta  ala   mar- 
ginata.. 

\.''bceidentalis.    Canada  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

2.  Orientalis.     China  and  Japan.     Shrub. 

3.  Ariiculaia.    Hills  of  Barbary.     Slirub.. 

4.  Dulabrata.     Japan.     Slirub, 


5.  Cu/iressoides.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
,6.   Quadrangularis.  Madagascar.  (Duham.  Art.) 

1736.  Nita.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  6-pet.  /"//.  unicum  12- 
fid.— Fem.  Co/.  0.  Cor.  0.  Siyl.  0.  Stig,  sulcus 
lateralis.     i)r«/(«  angulata  1-sperma. 

1.  Frtiticans.    Java  and  E.  Ind.  Isles.     Shrub. 
1735.  Areca.     S/tatha  universalis  2-val.     Mas.    Ca!. 
3-part.     Cor.  3-pet.      Stam.   6  basi   cohserentia. — 
Fem.   Cat.  3-phyll.     Cor.  3-pet.  ATect.  6-dent.     Styl. 
3  brevissimi.    Drufia  1-sperma. 

1.  Catechu.  E.  Ind.       2.  Lutescens.     Mauritius. 

3.  Humilis.     Rocks  of  Amboyna. 

4.  S/iicata.  Moluccas.     5.   Glaridi/ormis.    Do. 

6.  Oleracea.     Caribbees. 

7.  Globulifera.    Moluccas. 

8.  Alba.     Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

9.  Rubra.    Do.  10.   Crinita.    Do. 
All  shrubby. 

1734.  Geonoma.   S/iat/ia  universalis  2-valv.dup.  Mas_ 
Cal.  3-part.   Cor.  3-pet.  Fil.  6  in  cylindrum  connatu 
— Fem.   Cal.  et    Cor.  maris.    Styl.  1  lateralis.    Sfr^. 
2-Iob.    i3rM/>a  sicca  1-sperma. 

1 .  Pinnalifrons.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 

2.  Simfdicifronn.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

1717.  AcALVPHA.  Mas.  Cal.  3  seu  4-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
Stam.  8-10. — Fem.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Styli  3. 
Ca/is.  3-cocca,  3  loc.  Sern.  1. 

1.  Monostachya.     Mexico. 

2.  Dtverni/olia.    Caraccas. 

3.  Corensis.    West  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Virginica.    From  Canada  to  Virginia.     Shr. 

5.  Caroliniana.    From  Virginia  to  Florida.     Ann. 

6.  Ciliata.  Guinea,  Arabia  Felix,  E.  Ind.    Ann. 

7.  BetuUna.    East  Indies  and  Arabia  Felix.    A". 
K.   Phileoidcs.     New  Spain.     Shrub. 

9.  Re/itans.    Hispaniola  and  Jamaica.     Skru-b. 

10.  Indica.    East  Indies.     Ann. 

11.  His/iida.    East  Indies  ?     Ann. 

12.  Cus/iidata.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 

13.  Lanccolata.    East  Indies. 

14.  Corchorifolia.     Martinique.     Ann. 

15.  Pilosa.  Panama,  New  Sp:iin,  Philippines.   Shr. 

16.  Cafiitata.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

17.  Alnfolia.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

18.  Alo/itcuroidca.     Island  of  Venezuela.    SJirub. 
ly.   Glunduhsa.    New  Spain.     .'Inn. 

20.  IlernandifoUa.     Interior  of  Jamaica.    Slirub. 

21.  Matijta.    The  Moluccas.     Shrub. 

22.  Lxvigata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

23.  Ellifnica.  Do    Shr.         24.    Virgata.  Do.    Shr. 

25.  Vagans.    Acapulco.     Shrub. 

26.  Carrhaginensia.    Carthai;ena.     Shrub. 

27.  Vithsa.    Carthagena.    Shrub. 
23.   Hirsutissimu.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

29    Macrostachya.  Do.  Shr.     30.  Polystachya.  Slir. 

31.  Tomentosa.     Hispaniola.     .4nn. 

32.  AngUHtifolia.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

53.   Scubrosa.  Jam.        34.   Betulefolia.  Do.   Shr. 

35.  Intcgrifolia.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

36.  Australis.    South  America.     Shrub. 

37.  Glabrata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

38.  Decumbens.   Ditto.  39.   Cordata.     Ditto. 
1716.  Dalechampia.     Involuc.   commune  ext.   folio- 

lis  4,  int.  foliolis2  trifidis.  Mas.  Umbellula  10-flo- 
ra :  involucello  2-pliyllo  :  paleis  numerosis.  Pe- 
rianth, propriunv  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Fil.  plurima, 
connata. — Fem.  Flosculi  3  :  involucello  3-phyllo. 
Perianth,  proprium  foliolis    11.    Cor.  0.    Styl.    fi.- 
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Ind. 
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Do. 


liformis.     Cajia.  o-cocca. 

1.   Convolvuioidcs.  Brasil.  2.   Tamni/olia.  E-  Ind. 
3.   Titiefolia.     Peru  ?  4.  Feruviava.      Peru. 

5.   Coiorata.  N.Granada.     6.   Scandens.  S.  Amtr. 

7.  Parvifolia.     China.     Peren. 

8.  Bra^ilieiisia.     Brasil.     9.  rk\folia'     Brasil, 
10.   TriJiltyUa.     Ditto.         11.  Penlafihylla.    Ditto. 

1715.  Plukf.netia.  Mas.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0. 
Stam.  20.  Fem.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  Styt.  lon- 
gissiinus  sligmate  pekalo  4-lobo.       Cafis.  4-cocca. 

1.   Volubilis.  W.  liid.     2.    Verrucosa.     Surinam. 

3.   Corniculata.     Aniboyna. 
I "27.  Phyllanthus.       Mas.   Cal.    6-part.       Cor.   0. 
Fil.  columnare.     Anth.  3. — Fem.     Cal.  6-part.   Ccr. 
0.     AVcf.  margo    12-angulatus.     Styli  3.      C'a/is.  3- 
cocca. 

1.   Siw/ilex.  Tranqliebar.     2.  Ance/is.     E. 

3.  Gb'jvatus.   Islands  of  the  Susquehanna. 

4.  Andrachnoides.     E.  Indies.     Anii. 

5.  Aladeras/ialensis.     East  Indies,     ^nn. 

6.  Lcngifotius.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

7.  Virgatus.     Society  Isles.     Shrub. 

8.  Verrucosus.  Cape.   Shr.     9.  hicuruus. 
10.  Phyllyresfolius.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

W.  Lanceolaius.    Mauritius  and  Bourbon.    Shrub. 
12.  Stellatus.  Ceylon.  Shr.    13.  A«/aws.  Jam.  Shr. 

14.  Grandifolius.     Porto-Kico.      Shrub. 

15.  TirosJij!.  E.  Ind.   iS/jr.    16.    rW5«a«.  China. -SAr. 

1 7.  Rotundatus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

18.  Conami.     Jamaica,  Guiana,  and  Brasil.     S/^r. 

19.  Lucena.     China.     Shrub. 

20.  Acuniinatus.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

21.  Rhamnoides.    Tranquebar,  Ceylon,  Java.    SAr. 

22.  Obscurus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

23.  Multiflorus.  Do.  SAr.  24    Racemosus.  Do.  SAr 

25.  Bacciformis.     Tranquebar.     ^«n. 

26.  Debilis.     Ea^it  Indies,     .-^n?;. 

27.  -AVrun.     East  Indies  and  America.     .4nn. 

28.  Urinaria.  E.  Ind.  ./fn;;.   29.  Rolundi/olia.    Do. 

30.  J'^ummularifolius.  Madagascar,  Cayenne.  Ann. 

31.  Quadrangularis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

32.  Dumetosus.     Island  of  Rodrigo.     Shrub. 

33.  Mimosoides.     Caribbees.     Shrub. 

34.  Polyfthyllus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

35.  Kirganelia.     Bourbon.     Shrnb. 

36.  Emblica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

'.722.  Agyneja.  Mas.  Cfl/.  5-phyll.  C&r.  0.  /■//. 
columnare.  .^n?/j.  3. — Fem.  Cc/.  6-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
•Sf!//i  3  reflexi.  Caps.  3-cocca  3-loc.,  loc.  disper- 
mis. 

J.  Jm/iubes.  China.  Ann.     2.  Oblirjua.  E.  Ind.    Shr. 
3.  Multilocularis .  E.  Ind.  Shr.  4.  Pubera.  China.  Shr. 

1724.  Episttlium.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
.'Vcrr.  glandulse  4.  /"j/.  columnare.  Anrh.  2 — 
P'em.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor,  0.  5fy/.  0.  Stig.  3-fid. 
Ca/!«.  3-cocca. 

1.  Axillare.  Jam.   .SAr.         2.  Caulijlorum.    Do.     -SAr. 

;728.  Stillingia.  Mas.  Ccl.  hemisphaericus,  mul- 
tiflorus. Cor.  tubulosa,  erosa. — Fem.  Cal.  1-flo- 
rus,  inferus.     Cor.  sup.     S/;//.  3-fid.     Ca/(«.  3-cocca. 

1.  Sylvatica.     Carolina  and  Florida.     Peren. 

2.  Ligustrina.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shrub. 

3.  Sebifera.     Wet  parts  of  China.     Shrub. 
.718.  Croton.     Mas.     Cal.    cylindr.    5-dent.      Cor. 

5-pet.     Stain.    10-15. — Fem.    Cal.  polyphyll.     Cor. 
0.     5(!//i  3,  bifidi.     Ca/is.  3-\oc.     Sem.  \. 

1.   Variegatum.    Amboyna  and  E.  Indies.     Shr, 
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Cascarilla.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 
Discolor.     Santa  Cruz.     Shrub. 
Maritimum.     Coasts  of  Carolina.     Shrub. 
Benzoe.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Lanceolatum.  Chili.     7.  Dioicum.    Mex.   Slv 
Ovaiifolium.  Santa  Cruz  and  St  Thomas's.  Shr 
CastaHcif'jlium.  S.  Amer.   10.  Morifolium.  Do 
I'alustre.     Vera  Cruz.     Ann. 
Argyranthemum.     Georgia  and  Florida.     Shr 
Alnifolium.     Peru.      Shrub. 
Ino/ihyllmn.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 
Citrifolitim.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 
Glabellum.     Jamaica      Shrub. 
Alicro/ihyllum.     Peru.     Peren. 
Betulinum.  St  Thomas's  and  St  Domingo.  Slir 
Dichotomum.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 
Tinctorium.     France,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbaiy. 
Plica'.uin.     Arabia  Felix  and  E.  Indies.     Ann. 
Oblic/uum.     Egypt.     Ann. 
Verbascifolium.  Greece  and  in  the  East 
Triguetrum.     Brasil  near  Rio  Janeiro. 
Sublutcum.     Guiana  and  Cayenne. 
Glandulogum.     Jam.  Florida,  Carolina. 
Hirtum.     Guiana  and  Caraccas.     Ann. 
Divaricaium.     West  Indies.     Ann. 
Paniculatum.     Java.      Shrub. 
Ca/iitatum.     Country  of  the  Illinois. 
Argcnteum.     South  America.     Ann. 
Mucronatum.     Warm  parts  of  America.    Shr. 
Bracleatmn.     Madagascar.      Shrub. 
A^uians.  Soc.  and  Friendly  Isl.  N.  Hebr.  Shr. 
Po/iulifolium.     Jamaica,  Granada.     Shrub. 
Tiglium.  E.  Ind.  Shr.  37.  Laurinum.  iim.  Skr. 
Coccineum.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
Lcsvigalum.     Ilaina.     Shrub. 
Acuttim.     Japan.     Ann. 
Reticulatum.  E.  Ind.  Shr. 
Eluteria.  Jamaica.   Shr. 
Punctatum.  Ceylon.  46. 
.^'iteiis.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Scriccum.     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Shrub. 
Utricifolium.     Brasil. 

Balsanvfcrum.  Martinique,  Cura^oa,  Jam.  Shr. 
Micans.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Pungens.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 
Penicillatum.     Cuba.     Shrub. 
Macrofthyllum.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 
Aromalicum.     Cevlon.     Shrub. 
Scabrum.  Caraccas.  Shr.  57.  Humilc.  Jam.  Shr. 
Ricinocarjio.'i.     Surinam.     Ann. 
Moluccanum.     Ceylon,  Moluccas.     Shrub. 
Lanatum.     Monte  Video.     Shrub. 
JFarinosum.     ^ladagascar.     Shrub. 
Com/iressum.     Brasil. 

Flavens.     St  Thomas's  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Richardi.     Martinique.     Shrub. 
Le/irosum.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 
Astroites.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 
Senegalense.     Senegal.     Shrub. 
Cefiense.  Cape.  Shr.     69.  Jajionicum.    Japan, 
Rhombifoliuni.     Ceylon.     Ann. 
Lobatum.     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 
Trilobatum.     Guinea.     Ann. 
Gossyfii/blium.     Trinidad.     Shrub. 
S/iinosum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Viscosum.     V.  Leuwen's  Land.       7  Labill.  ii 
Quadrijiartitum.     V.  Diem.  Isl.      J  p.  72. 
S  s  2 


42.   Umbellatum.  Do. 
44    Lucidum.  Do. 
Montanum.  Ind.  Shr. 
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*-7.   TH,sfoliu,n.     St    Vincem's    ^ 
*78.   Corytifolium.     Antilles.  i-      ^05 

•79.   QuadrisetQstim.      Fciu.  J  '  ' 

-*i'i.  PhhmokU-s.     Si  Thomas's.   .SAr.     (Persoon.) 
»8I.   fJircinum.     India,     [y cm.  Malm.) 
»82  ?  Lasiantha.    Cochinchina.   Slir. ' 
*83.   Furfuraceum.     Ditio.     Slir. 
•84.  l.obattan.    Vera  Cruz  and  Africa.     i^Bcauvoh.) 

1720.  RiciNi's.  Mas.  CVi/.  5-pan.  Cor.  0.  iVaw/. 
nunierosa. — Fem.  Cal  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  3, 
2-fid.     Ca/'*.  3-loc.     Sem.   1. 

1.   Communis.  E.  Ind.  ^/ij«.  2.   Viridis.  Do.  ^h«. 

0.  ^/ricanus.  N.  AlV.  'S'Ar.  4.  Lividus.  Cape.  Shr. 

5.  Incrmis.    E.  Ind.   S//r.     6.   S/ieciosus.  Java. 

7.  Tanarius.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

8.  Dioicus.     Island  of  Tanna      Shrub. 

9.  Globosus.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     S/iruh. 
10.  InlegrifoUus.     island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

1721.  SiPHO.NiA.  Mas.  Cn/.  canipan.  .5-lid.  Cor.  0. 
/"■;7.  columnarc.  Anth.  5. — Fem.  C«/.  campan.  5- 
fid.     Cor.    0.     Styl.    0.     Sn^--.    3.      Cc/;.5.    3-cocca. 

1.  Culrucliu.     lirasil,  Guiana.      Shrub. 

1719.  Jatropha.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  scu  5-phyll.  Cor.  1- 
pct.  infundib.  Stum.  10  :  allerna  brcviora. — Fem. 
Cal.  0.  Cor.  5-pet.  patens.  5ry/(  3,  2-fid.  Culis. 
3-loc.      Sem.  1. 

1.   Gossy/ii/otia.     South   America.     Shrub. 

•2.  Glauca.     Arabia  Felix  and  E.  Indies.     Shr. 

3.  S/iitiosa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  Varifgata.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
3.  Divaricata.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

6.  Jnteg-crrima.     Ilavannah.      Shrub. 

7.  Pandurtsfotia.     Cuba.      Shrub. 

8.  Glandulosa.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

9.  Curcas.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

10.  Multifida.     South  America.      Shrub. 

11.  .M'afiaeifolia.     The  Antilles.      Shrub. 

12.  Palma'ii.   Shr.  13.   Man/hot.  S.  Amcv.  Shr. 

14.  Jarif/iha.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

15.  Urr/is.     Brazil.      Shrub. 

16.  Nirbacea.     Vera  Cruz.      Pi  re?!. 

17.  Montana.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

*18.  Hcrnandiirfotia.     Porto  Rico.     (Vent.  Malm.) 
1726.  Sapium.  Mas.   Cut.  2-fid.     Cor.  0.     Pil.  2-fid. 
— Fe.m    C«/.  3-dent.      Cor.  0.       67;//.  brevissimus. 
Siig.  3-fid.      Ca/is.  3-cocca. 

1.  Aucu/iarium.  Warm  parts  of  America.   Shrub. 

2.  Indicum.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

3.  Ilicifolium.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 
!723.  Omphalea.     Mas.  Co/.  4-pari.     Cor.  0.    -Vcc/. 

annulus  carnosus.  Pit.  columnare.  Anth.  2  seu  3. 
^Fem.  Co/.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  -S^i//.  brevissimus. 
Stig.  3-fid.  Co/i«.  3-cocca  5-locul.,  loculis  nuce 
solitaria  instructis. 

1.  Diandra.     Jamaica,  Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Triandra.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
i7l4.  Hecatea.     Mas.  Cal.  5-part.     Cor.  0.     Anth. 

— 3.  Fem.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  1.  Stig.  3. 
Bacca  3-sptrma. 

L   Ofifiositifolia.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 
2.  Alttrnijolia.     Madau;ascar.      Shrub. 
1725.  HippoMANE.     Mas.  Cu/.  campan.  emarginatus. 
Cor.  0.     Pil.    columnarc       Anth.  4. — Fem.    Cal.   3- 
phyll.     Cor.    0.      Siyl.    brevissimus.      Stig.    7-fid. 
Dru/ia  nuce  septcmloculari. 

1.  Mancinella.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 
1730.  Aleurites.      Mas.    Cal.    3-fid.      Cor.    S-pet. 
.Vfcf.  squamae   5.     Pil.  columnare.     Anth,  numc- 


5-fid.      Cor,   5-part. 
5-part.     Stul.  3-fid. 

Ann. 
Ami. 
Ann. 


rosae. — ^Ff.m.  Cal.  3-fi<l.     Cor.  5-pct.     A'nct.  squa- 
mx  5.     67 1//.  0.      Siig.  2.     iJ«f.  (licocca. 

1.  Triloba.     Society  Islands.     Shrub. 

2.  Moluccuna.     Moluccas  and  Ceylon.     Shrub. 

3.  Paccijtru.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

1731.  Gnetum.  Mas.  Ament.  imbric.  Cat.  pelia- 
tus.  Cor.  0.  Pil.  I,rtnlhtris2. — Fem.  y/z/u-nf.  im- 
bric. Cal.  pellalus  Cor.  0.  Sty  I.  sligmate  3-fid. 
l)ru/ui  1-sperma 

I.  Gncmon      East  Indies.     Shrub. 

1737.  MvKiANTHUs.  Mas.  Cal.  4-part.  laciniis  con- 
eavis.  Cor.  0.  P'il.  cylindritum  apice  3-part 
Anth.  3. — Fem.  Cal.  el  Cur.  -  -  -Pefio  inf.  baccatus 
12  seu  14-loc.  jjolyspernius.     Scm    marjijinc  alata. 

1.  Arb'jreus.    Benin  in  the  warm  pts.  of  .\frica.    Shr. 

1738.  Trichosanthes.  Mas.  Cal.  5-dcnt  Cor.  5- 
part.  ciliata.  Pd.  3  — Fem  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5- 
purt.  ciliata.     Styl.  3fid.     Pefio  oblongus. 

1.  .Inguina.  China.  Ann.     2.   Scabra.   Cochincb. 

3.  Pcsiiilisiima.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

4.  A'crvi/hlia.     Eusl  Indies.     Pcren. 

5.  Caudata.     E.  Indies.  6.    Cucunierina.     Do. 

7.  Amara.     St  Domingo.     Ann. 

8.  Tricus/tidata.     Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

9.  Pitosa.     Cochinchina.     Peren. 

10.  'Puberosa.     West  Indies.     Peren. 

11.  Laciniosa.     East  Indies. 

1739.  MoMORDicA.  Mas.  Cal. 
Pit.  3. — Fem.  Cat.  5-fid.  Cor. 
Pe/io  clastice  dissiliens. 

1.  Balsamina.     Eas;  Indies. 

2.  Charantia.     East  Indies. 
3    Muricata,     East  Indies. 

4.  Sencgali'nsin.  Senegal.     5.   Ojierculata.  .\mcr. 

6.  huffa.     Ceylon.     Ayin. 

7.  Cylindrica.     Ceylon  and  China.     Ann. 

8.  Trifoliata.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

9.  Pedata,  Peru.  II.  Plchinala.  Pennsvlv. 
10.  Lanala.  Cape.  12.  Vioica.'E.lnt.Vie^.  Arin. 
P.lattrium.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

1741.  CucuMis.  Mas.  Cat.  5-dcnt.  Cor.  5-part. 
Pil.  3. — Fkm.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-part.  Pisi.  3- 
fidum.     Pc/ionin  semina  arguta. 

1.  Colocynthi.'!.     Cape.     Ann. 

2.  Prolilictarum.     Arabia  and  Africa.     Ann. 

3.  Africanus.  Cape.  Aim.     4.  .inguria.   Jamaica. 

5.  Acutangulus.     Tartary  and  China.     Ann. 

6.  Conomo7i.     Japan.     Anri. 

7.  Muricaius.     Tranqutbar.     Ann. 

S.   Melo.  Calmucks.    9.   Dudaim.  The  East.  Ann. 

10.  Chale.     Egypt  and  .Arabia.     Attn. 

11.  Pubescens.       Ann.  12.  Maculatus.       Ann. 

13.  Sativus.     Tartary  and  East  Indies.     Ann. 

14.  .4nguinus.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

15.  Plexuosus.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

16.  Maderasfiatanus.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

*17.  Lineatus.     Guiana.     (Bosc.  Journ.  JV.  Hist.) 

1740.  CucuRBiTA.  Mas.  Cal  5-dent.  Cor.  5-fida. 
Pilam.  3. — Fem.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-fida.  Pist. 
3-fid      /"f/fo?;!*  semina  marginc  tumido. 

1.  Lagcnaria.     America.     A7in. 

2.  Idololalrica.     Guinea.     Ann. 

3.  Siceraria.     Chili.     5.   Ovi/era.  Astracan.  Ann. 

4.  Aurantia.     Ann.     6.    Umbellata.  E.  Ind.  Ann. 

7.  His/iida.     Japan  and  East  Indies. 

8.  Pefio.  In  the  East.   11.  Mrtofjefio.     Ann. 

9.  Verrucosa.  Ann,        12.   Citrullut.    Italy.    An?i. 
10.  Subverrucosa.  Ann.  13.  MammeaCa,  Ch^U.  An. 
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ir44.  Secuium.    Mas.   Cal  5-fid.   Cot.  5-5cIa.   .Yecla- 

rium   fovcae    10.     Jh'il.  5  coiinata. — Fem.    Cal.  5-fid. 

Ccr.  5  fic!a.     A'ecl.    foveae     10.     Styl.   S-fid.     J'efio 

l-sptrmus  muricalus. 

1.   hdule.     West  Indies,     jinn. 
1743.  SiCYOs.    Mas.    Ca<.  5-deiit.    Cor.  5 -part.  /"i/.  3. 

Fem.   Cal.  5-dent.    Cor.  5-pait.   Styl.  3-fid.    Ptfio 

l-spermus. 

1.  Angulata.    Canada,  Petinsyivania.     Ann. 

2.  Parviflora.     Mexico.     Ann 

3.  Vitifolia.     Ann.  4.  Laciniata.    Anier.   Ann. 
1742.  Bryonia.    Mas.     Co/.  5-denl.     Cor.  5-part..^V/. 

3. — Fem.    Cal.  S-dent.     Cor.   5-part.    i/'y/.^-fidus. 
Bac.  subglobosa,  polysperma. 

1.  Kostrata.  Tranqutbar.     Ann. 

2.  Scabra.  Cape  Per.  9.  Abyssiriica.    Africa. 

3.  Fcrrzirosa.  Canaries.  P.    10.  Jafionka.  i^^^d^n.  Per. 

4.  Punctata.    Cape.  Per.      11.    Umbellata.  E.  Ind.  P. 

5.  Angulata.    Cape.    Prr.     12.  Efiigaea.    E.   Ind.  P. 

6.  Acutangula.    Cape.  -Per.  13.   Scabrella.  Do.  /"er. 

7.  Grandis.  E.  Ind.  -Pfr.       14.  Z-a^cArosa.  Canar.^n. 

8.  Cochinchinensis.     Co-        15.   Triloba.  Cape.  -Prr. 
cliinchina.     Per.  16.   6Vi/m/acfi2.Cochinch. 


1 7.  Americana.  AiiliUcs.  P'.  2 

18.  Cordi/olia.    Ceylon.  P.  26 

19.  .-fMa.     Europe.  27 

20.  Dioica.     Europe.  Per.    28 

21.  Creiica.  Candia.  Per.    29 

22.  Quinr/uel'jba.   Cape.  P.  30. 

23.  Picif'jita.     Buenos  31 
Ayres.     Per.  32 

24.  Acuta.  Tunis.    Per.       33 
Given  under  Monoecia  Pen 


.  Hacenv.^a  W  Ind.  P. 
.  Levis.   Cape.   Per. 

Palmata.   Ceylon.    P. 

Garcini.  Ceylon.  Per. 

Atce<£folia.  E.  Ind.  P. 

Lacinioea.  Ceylon.  P. 

Africana.    Cape.  Per. 

Diisccta.  Cape.  Per. 
.  Digitata.  Cape.  Per. 
FANDuiA  bv  Dr  Smitli. 


Gynanduia. 

1745.  Andrahne.  Mas.  Cat.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Stain.  5,  styli  rudimenlo  insena. — Fem.  Cal.  5- 
phyll.      Cor.  0.     Styl.  3.      Cafis.   3-loc.     Sem.  2. 

1.  Telejihioides.     Ituly,  Greece,  Media.     Ann. 

2.  Fruticoaa.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

1746.  Hyphydka.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
6. — Fem.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Styl.  1.  Stig.  3.  Ca/;s. 
3-valv.  l-sperma. 

1.  Amfilexicaulis.    Guiana  and  Cayenne.    Peren. 


NEW  GENEIIA. 


Monandria. 

I.  LiL-SA.  Mas.  Sliica  longe  pedunculata,  axillaris, 
solitaria,  oblonga,  squamis  undique  imbric.  lineari- 
subulatis  unifloris  Fil.  1,  squama  brevius.  Antk. 
2-loc.  erecia. — Fem.  Slxica  longe  pedunculata,  ax- 
illaris, solitaria  ovata  ;  squamis  0.  /";»;.  nuda.  Ox<ar. 
ovatum,  imbric.  Styl.  brevissimus.  Siig.  capita- 
tuiii.  Pericarp.,  oblongum,  striatum,  coriaceum, 
1-loc.  1 -sperm.  Sein.  lineari-obloiigum  sursum  at- 
tenualum,  tenuissima  membnina  vestitum.  Fiores 
alii  ad  radicem,  sessiles,  solitarii.  Ovar.  ovato- 
oblongum,  soliiarium,  ad  apicem  2  seu  4-denl.  in 
principio  axillare,  foliis  elapsis  extra-axillare.  Styl. 
1,  teres,  longissimus  :  Stigma  capitatum.  Pericarji. 
oblongum,  striatum,  coriaceum,  apice  2  seu  4-dent. 
1-loc.  1 -sperm.  Sem.  lineari-obiongum,  sursum  at- 
tenuatum,  tenuissima  membrana  vestitum.  F.mbryo 
in  uirisque  seminibus  monocotyledonens,  ovatus, 
apice  acutus,  albumine  multoties  brevier,  et  ad  ba- 
sin) ejus  locatus,  candidus.  (Humboldt,  PL  Eyuin. 
p.  221.) 

1 .   Subulata.     Marshy   parts  of  the    kingdom  of 
Bogota  near  Cypaquira.     Ann. 

Triandria. 

II.  Hbteropogox.  SfUca  sim.  monoica :  flor.  liinc 
masculi,  iiidc  foeminei. — Mas.  Cat.  2-valv.  Cor. 
2-valvis,  mutica  :  valvula  int.  setacea.  ^I'ect.  2-lob. 
tur^idum. — Fem.  Cal  2-valv.  Cor.  2-valv.  altera 
crassiubcula  arislata.  Ari-ite  lontrissinise,  liirsutae. 
This  genus  contains  Sp.  5,  6  of  Andropoc.on. 

III.  Tokesia.  Cal.  commun.  Gluma  2-valv  3-flora, 
flor,  intcrmedio  femineo,  valvul.  mulicis,  inaequali- 
bus. — Mas.  Cal.  proprius  0.  Cor.  gluma  2-valv. 
valvul.  exteriore  aristata..^FEM.  Cor.  glum.  2-vaIv. 
mutica.    Sem.  oblongum. 

1.    Utriculata.  Peru.   {Fl   Per.  Syst.  U5\.) 

IV.  Uscinia.  Fiores  dicliues,  spicati :  Sijuamis 
undique  imbric.  l-floris.— Mas.  Pfrianf A.  0.    Stam. 


3. — Fem.  (inferiores  in  cadem  spica.)  Perianth- 
I-phyll.,  capsulars  ore  coarctato,  subindiviso,  per- 
sistens.  Arista  hypogyna,  exserta,  hamata.  J^'ux 
perianth,  aucto  inclusa.  (Persoon,  and  R.  Brown, 
Prodr.  241.) 

1.  Comfiacta.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

2.  Rifiaria.     Ditto.  3.   Tuiella.     Ditto. 
This  geuus  contains  also  Sp.  4,  5,6  of  Carex. 

V.  DiPLACRUM.  Mas.  lateraies  squamis  scariosis. — 
Fem.  intermedius.  Perianth.  2.valv.  nervosum,  ae- 
quale,  persistens.  Stylus  1.  Stig  3.  A'ux  spherica 
basi  esquamata,  perianthio  conniventi  tecta.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  240. 

1.  Caricinum.     New  Holland. 

Tetrandria. 

VI.  Tricabium.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  J^ect. 
glandulis  4. — Fem.  Cal.  4-part.'  Cur.  0.  Stig.  la- 
ciniatum.     Drufia  3-cocca. 

1.   Cochinchinense.     Cochinchina.     [Lour.) 

Hexaxdria. 

VII.  Nephroia.  Mas.  Cal.  5-phylI.  Cor.  3-pet. 
— Fe.m.  Cal.et  Cor.  maris.  5fv/.  sul)nullus.  Siig. 
6,  oblonga.  Drufia  6,  (minutJc),  carnosi,  subre- 
niformcs,  1-loc.     Xucult  reniformes. 

1.    Sarmentosa.     Cochinchina.      {^Lour^ 

VIII.  Leptaspis.  Mas.  Gluma  l-flora,  2-valv.  Pe- 
rianth, majus,  2-valvc,  membranaceum,  valvula  ex- 
teriore  ovata,  concava  ;  interiore  angustiore,  lineari, 
plana.  Squamate  hypogynae  0.  Stam.  6. — Fe.m. 
Gluma  ui  in  mare.  Perianth,  valvula  ext.  ventri- 
cosa,  subglobosa,  a|)ertura  apicis  angustata ;  int. 
minuta,  lineari.  Squam.  0,  hypogynx.  Stylus  1. 
Stig.  3,  villosa.     Sem.   valv.   ext.  perianthii   aucta, 


chartacea,    inflata,    inclusum. 
p.  2 1 1 . 

1.  Banksii.     New  Holland. 

2.  Moluccana.    Moluccas. 


(R.   Brown,   Prodr. 
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PoLYAsnniA.    Suiiiina  above  7. 

IX.  Thalassia.  Mas.  Spaiha  l-nora,  1-phylla, 
2-fida,  lacin.  oblongis  obuisis.  Cal.  3-phyll.  fo- 
liol.  oblongis.  Cor.  0.  J'ilam.  0.  Jnth.  0,  li- 
ncai-i-lanceolatae. — Fem.  .  .  .  [.-Inn.  r.f  Bot.  No. 
iv.  p.  96.) 

1.    fitrariortiw.    West  Indies  in  the  sea. 

X.  A.MIROLA.  Mas.  Cal.  5-fid.  :  lacinia  inferiore  ad 
basin  usque  fisbus.  Cor.  0.  Slam.  8,  declinaia. — 
I'em.  ut  in  mare.  Styl.  incurvus.  Ca/is.  3-cocca, 
iiiflata,  3-valv.     Scm.  globosa. 

1.  A'ilida.  Peru.    (/'V.  Ptr.  SysC.  p.  252. 

XI.  Triphaca.  Mas.  Cul.O.  Cor.  5'ftda,o\z\.}.  Slam. 
15. — Fem.  lit  in  mare.     Styl.  I.     Lrt;um.  o. 

1.  J/ricaim.    Africa.     (Loureiro.) 

XII.  Tridksmis.  Mas.  Cal.  5  phyli.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Slam,  circiter  20.— Fem.  Cal.  maris.  Cor.  0.  Siyli 
in  3  fascicules  coUecti.     Ca/is.    3-locui.   1-sperma. 

1.  Hisjiida.     At  Canton.      \  Loureiro,  n. 

2.  Tomentosa.    At  Canton.  $       p.  706. 

XIII.  Ambora.  Mas.  Involucr.  dein  4-part.  patens. 
Jni/i.  numerosis  vestitum. — Fem.  involucr.  ovatum. 
Ci-rm.  nunierosa.  Caps,  totidem  in  involucr. :  am- 
pliato,  l-spermse  arillatae.     (Juss.) 

1.    Tambourissa.  Madagascar.   (Lam.  ///.) 

XIV.  Ipo.  Hicefit.  orbiculatum,  cui.  Drufie  ovals 
immersae. 

1.   Toxkaria.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

XV.  LuziQLA.  Mas.  in  dislincta  spica  elatiore. 
Ghana  laxa,  2-valv.,  mutica.  Slam.  8-10. — Fem. 
Gluma  2-valvis,  connivens  mutica.  Styli  2.  Sem. 
ovatum,  nitens. 

].  Peruviana.    In  wet  places.     {Jnss.  Gen.  PI.) 
XV.  DiAPHOREA.    Mas.    Cal.  gluma  1-flora,  3-valv.: 
tertia  aristata.     Cor.    2-valv.   mutica.     Stam.   10. — 
Fem.  ut  in  mare.    Stig.  3.     Sem.  1,  3-quetrum. 
1.   Cochinchinensis.     Cochincina.     [Lour.) 
XVII.  Iriartea.    Palma.     S/ial/ia.  composita.  Mas. 
Cal.   3-phyll.     Cor.    3-pet.     Stam.    15. — Fem.  ut  in 
mare.    Stig.  punct.   minimum.    Drufia    1-sperma. 
J\'iix  striata. 


1.  Dcltoidca.  Pozuzo.  (/"/.  Per.  Syst.  298.') 
XVIII.  Ludovia.  Palma?  Sfiaiha  communis  4- 
phylla.  Sfiad.  cylindricus.  Mas.  Cal.  communis, 
seu  recept.  cubicum,  4-florum  ;  Jtrofirius  multiden- 
talus.  S^nm.  plurima. — Fem.  CV//.  marginalis.  Siy'. 
4,  longissimi.  Stig.  antherseformia.  Bacca  cubica 
polyspcrma. 

1.   J'almala.  2.   Latifolia.  3.  .'Ingustifolia. 

4.    Trigona.  5.  .Acuminata. 

Frciii  Peru.     ri.  Per.  Syst.  291. 

MONADELPHIA. 

XIX.  Altingia.  Mas.  Jment.  turbinatum.  Starr, 
60 — 100.  Filam.  brevia,  apice  dilatata. — Fem.  ./I- 
menl.  rotunclum,  squama  2-flora.  Stig.  cai)italuni 
Conus  durus.  Drufta  compressa,  canilagiiiea. 
.Xucut.  2-partibiles. 

1.  Excelsa.  At  Chiapanna.  {Ann.of.  Bot.Y>.  325.) 

XX.  PoDocARPUs.  Mas.  Ccl.  foliola  gcmmte  im- 
bricata.  Jnth.  plures,  adnatse,  2-loc.  rostratae,iilam. 
columns  elongatte  affixis. — Fe.m.  J\'ux  ovata,  1-loc. 
recept.  firmo  semiimmersa. 

1.  .4.1/ileniifolius.  Van  Diemen's  Isl.  (Labill.) 

2.  Elongatus.     [T'axus  elong.  of  Willd.) 

XXI.  Vernicia.  Mas.  Co/.  2 -fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  S:am. 
10. — ^Fem.  Stig.  obtusum  3-fid.  Drupa  varicosa, 
nuce  3-gona  3-loculari. 

1.  il/o?!<ann.  China  and  Cochinchina.  Shr.  [Lour.) 

XXII.  Athebosperma.  Mas.  involucr.  diphyll.  cadu- 
cum.  Cal.  campan.  8-fid.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  plura,  basi 
subcoalita. — Fem.  ut  in  mare.  Germ,  numerosa. 
Caps,  stylo  plumose  aristatae,  receptaculo  cupulx- 
formi  impositae. 

I.  Mosc/iata.    Van  Diemen's  Island.    [Labill.) 

Gtnandria.  * 

XXIII.  Spermaxyrum.  Mas.  Cal.  I-phyll.  Cor. 
5-pet.  Slam.  9,  stipili  centrali  affixa,  quorum  6 
filiformia  sterilia. — Fem.  ut  in  marc.  Stig.  3-fid. 
Caps.  1-loc.  ?  2-valv.   1-sperma.    {Labillard.) 

1.  Phyllanthi.     Van  Leuwcn's  Land. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  MONGECIA. 

The   following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur     culeata.     Atriplex. 
in    this   class ;   but,   though  apparently    monoecious, 
they  are  arranged  under  other  classes. 


Hexandkia. 


MONANDRIA. 


Callitriche. 


Rumex  spinosus,  alpinus.    Some  species  of  Manl- 
nesia.    Celtis.    Planera.    Veratrum.     !Melanthiuin. 


Triandria. 

Several  species  of  Amaranlhus.     Enipetrum   ni- 
grum.   Ficus. 


POLTANDRIA. 

Quassia  simaruba.  Mercurialis  ambigua.  Dodonaea- 
-vitieosa.  Acer.  Some  species  of  Mimosa  and  Atriplex. 
Exoecaria  lucida,  gtandulosa. 


Pentandria.  Monadelphia. 

Diosma.    Some  species  of  Guettarda.    Celtis  a-        Melothriiai    Some  species  of  Excoecaria. 
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CLASS  XXII.     DIOECIA. 


MONAKDRIA, 

755.  Phucagrostis.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Fil. 
filiforme.  Antli.  4-loc.  4-cuspidata. — Fem.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.  Germ.  2  compressa.  Stijl.  fil.  Stig.  2- 
ficlum.    Sent.  2. 

1.  Major.    In  the  JMediterranean.    Peren. 
174T.  Pandanus.      Mas.    Cal.  0.     Cor.  0.     Siam.    I. 
Fil.  subulatum.      Anth.   cuspidatae — Fem.    Cal  0. 
Cor.  0.    Styl.  2-fidus.     Drujia  composita. 

1.  Odoratissimus.     India  and  Arabia.     Slirub. 

2.  Humilis.   Mauritius  and  the  Mtaluccas.   Slirub. 

3.  Fasckularis.  East  Indies.    Shrub. 

4.  Levis.    Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

"5.   Candelabrum.  Warm  pts.  of  Africa,    (ficnur.) 
»6.  PedunciUatus.  New  Holland.  }  R.  Brown, 
»7.  S/iiralis.     New  Holland.  ^  Frodr.  oi\. 

1749.  Mosimia.      Mas.    Fecr/it.  planum  4-part.  sta- 

minibus   interne  obsitum.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  0. — Fem. 

Jnvolucr.  ovalum  apice  pervium.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  0. 

Fist.  5.     Lfrufiji  2 — 5  involucro  carnoso  cinctse. 

1.  Rotundifolia.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

2.  Ovaiifolia.    Mauritius.    Shrub. 

■748.  Ascarina.  Mas.  Amentum  filiforme.  Squa- 
ma brevissima.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  1 . — Fem.  Ament. 
filiforme.  Syuama.  brevissima.  Cor.  0.  Slyl.  0. 
S//^'.  3-lob.     Brufia  ?   1-sperma. 

I.   Folystachya.  Society  Isles.      Shrub. 
i750.  DiDYMELES.      Mas-    Flores.  bini    basi  juncti. 
Cal.  squama.    Cor.  0.  Anth.  sessilis. — Fem.  Flores. 
liini   basi   juncti.      Cal.   squama.     Cjr.  0.     Scyl.O. 
Stiff.  2-lob.     Dru/ia   1-sperma. 

1.   Aladaffascurcnsis.     Madagascar.      Shrub. 
i751.  Dahlia,    or  Trichocladus.    Mas.  Ca/.  squa- 
ma.   Fet.   1   lanccolatum  convolulum. — Fem.    Cal. 
squama.      Cor.   0.     Styl   1.     Ca/is.    1-loc.     4-valv. 
1-sperma. 

1.   Crinita.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
.'752.  PheLYP^a,  or  Hypolepis.    Mas.   Cal.  0.     Cor. 
1-pet.    6-part.     Recefit.    barbatum. — Fem.     Cal.  0. 
Cor.    1-pet.    6-part.   infcra.      Cups.    7-loc.    7-vaIv. 
polysperma. 

1.   Sang'uihea.      Cape  of  Good   Hope.     Shrub. 

DlAKDKlA. 

;758.    Ceratiola.      Mas.  Cal.   0.     Cor.    0.      Statu. 

2. — Fe.m.      Cal.   0.     C'&r.  0.     SUg.    mullipartilum. 

DruJia  2-sperma. 

1.  Ericoides.    North    .America.     Shrub. 
.734.  Vallisseria.     Mas.   S/iatha  2-part.     S/iadir. 

tcctus  flosculis.      Cor.  3-part. — Fem.  S/ia'ha  2-fida. 

1 -flora.       Cal.  3-part.  superus.     Cor.  3-pct.     Caps. 

t-!oc.  polyspenna. 

1.  S/iiralis.    Fra.  Italy,  and  N.  S.  Wales.     Shr. 

2.  Americana.     At  the  Mississippi. 

3.  Ociandra.      India   in   stagnant  waters.     Ann. 
•4.  Fhijskium.     Cochinchina.       {^Loureiro.) 

•5.  .\'ava.      N.  Holl.     (Brown,  Frodr.  p.  344.) 
1755.    Cecropia.      Mas.     S/iatha    caduca.     Amenta 
cylindracea.       Cal.  squamae  turbinataE  sub   4-gon3e 
Cor.  0. — Fem.  ut  in  mare.   Germina  imbric.     Styl. 
1.    5rjg'.  lacerum,    Bac.  1-sperma. 


1.  Feltata.     Jamaica  and  Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Palmata.  Brazil.  Chr.     3.   Concohr.  Do.  Chr. 
^1756.  Salix.       Mas.     Ament.    cylindraceum.       Cal. 

squama.       Cor.  0.       Glatid.    baseos  nectarifera. 

Fem.  .dment.  cylindraceum.     Cal.  squama.     Cor.  0. 
Styl.  2.    fid.      Cafis.    1-loc.    2-valv.     Sem.   papposa. 

1.  Hermafihroditica.     At  Upsal. 

2.  Hofifieana.     Near  Salzburg. 

3.  Triandra.  Engl.  Switz.  Germ,  and  Siberia. 

4.  Undulata.  Germ.         5.    Viliarsiana.  S.  of  Fra. 

6.  Amygdaima.     England  and  Sweden. 

7.  Russelliana.  Engl.  8.  Mumboldtiana.  Peru. 
9.   Tetrasperma.    East  Indies. 

10.  J\i'iffra.  Pennsylv.  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

11.  Fentandra.  Fjigland  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

12.  .Mgricans.     England  and  Lapland. 

13.  Fhylicifolia.     Scoll.  Lapl.  France,  Sweden. 

14.  JVulfeniana.     Alps  of  Carintliia. 

15.  SUiesiaca.      Mountains  of  Silesia. 

16.  Fontederana      Mount  Cenis,  Dauphiny. 

17.  Laurina  or  bicolor.     Woods  of  England. 

18.  Tenuifolia.     England  and  Lapland. 

19.  Amaniana.     Mts.  of  Salzburg  and   Carinthia. 

20.  Hastata.  Lapland.       25.   Cordata.     Do. 

21.  Serrulata.      Do.  26.   Riffida.     Do. 

22.  Discolor.  Pennsylv.     27.  Lucida.     Do. 

23.  Fetiolaris.  Engl.  28.  Acuiifolia.  Caspian. 

24.  Myricoides.     Penn.      29.  Jafionica.     Japan. 

30.  Vitellina.     Engl.  Germ.  Switz.  and  France. 

31.  Fragilis.     England,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

32.  Precox:.     Germ.  Italy,  Switz.  and  France. 
23    Longifolia.     At  the  Susquehannah. 

54.  Babylonica.     The  East  and  Barbary. 
35.    Subserrata.     Egypt. 

35.  Fur/iurea.      Englantl,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

37.  Helic.    Engl.  Germany,  France,  and  Switz. 

38.  Lambcniar.a.   Engl.  39.  Forbyana.  Engl. 

40.  Rubra.     England  and  Germany. 

41.  Cro'-.veana.  Engl.  45.   Rhanmifolia.     Sib. 

42.  Divaricata.  Dauria.     45.   Starkcana.  Silesia. 
4  3.  Radicans.  Engl.  47.  Frnnifolla.  Scot!. 
41.  Jilalijolia.  Engl.           48.    M'eigeliana.  Silesia. 

49.  A/yrsinites.     Scotl.  Lipl.  Switz.  Italy,  France. 

50.  IFaldatciniana.     Croatia. 

51.  Formosa.     Switzerland  and  Carinthia. 

52.  Carinata.  Scotland.       53.   Coruscans.  Austria. 

54.  Arbuscula.     Scotland,  Lapland,  Switzerland. 

55.  Herbacea.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

36.  Arbutifolia.     Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

57.  Bcrherifolia.      Mountains  of  Dauria. 

58.  Kitaibeliana.     Carpathian  Mountains. 

59.  Retusa.     Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Austria. 

60.  Sfrpilli/olia.     Do.  62.  Mucronata.  Cape. 

61.  Foliolosa.  I^apland.       63.   Reticulata.     Engl. 

64.  Myrtilloides.     Lapland  and  Dauphiny- 

65.  Integra.     Japan. 

66.  JEgyfitiaca.     Egypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Astrakan. 

67.  Glauca.  Mts-  of  Lapl.  68.    Canescens. 

69.  Salvidfolia.     Portugal. 

70.  Sericea.     Switzerland  and  France. 

71.  Lanala.  Mts.  of  Lapl.      72.  Lapponum.  Do. 

73.  Arenaria.     Scotl.  Lapland,  Switz.  France. 

74.  Apfiendiculala.     Finmark. 
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75.  Cinerca.    England,  Sweden,   Lapland,  France. 

76.  likolor.  Germ.      77.  Ms  c  quintan  a.  Ausiria. 

78.  Mnlilfnbcri(iumi.    Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 

79.  TrUlis.     IVimsylvania. 

80.  ytri^iultn.     iMii^land  and  Ciermany. 

81.  Hr/iens.    England,  Germany,  Sweden,  France. 

82.  Fusca.     England,  Gel-many,  and  Sweden. 

83.  Schracleriaiia.     Germany. 

84.  FroRtrala.      England  and  Silesia. 

85.  liimula.  Cape."       86.  Pynncica.      Pyrenees. 

87.  liirla.     England. 

88.  Dicknoniatia,  iiv  nn/ni/'-Jflrs  o(  Smkh.  Scotl. 

89.  Inciibaciu.  (iermany.  Swedin,  and  Carniola. 
90  liosmarwifulia.  Enghnnd,  Sweden,  Germany. 
91.  Kifiariit.     Aublria,  Hungary,  and  France. 

90.  Angimlifolin.     Al  llie  Caspian. 

93.   GrUca.  Pcimsylv.     95.   S/iaihulata.    Germ. 
94    .-Imttigua.  Germ.        96.  Jurita.     Engl.   Sec. 

97.  ^U/uatica.     England  and  Germany. 

98.  Olfifotia.     England.         99.   CotinifoUa.     Do. 

100.  Sfihacelata.    Scotland  and  Carinthia. 

101.  Cafirca.     England,  kc. 

102.  Chrysanlhos.     Norway. 

103.  Fagifolia.     Croatia. 

104.  jlcuminata.     England  and  Germany. 

105.  Conifcra.     New  England  and  Carolina. 

106.  OblUKt/olia.     Lapland. 

107.  Cinerascens       Portngal. 

108.  Pediceilala.  Tunis.      109.    Viminalis.    Eur. 
110.   Mutliasima.  Germ.       111.  Sti/ntlnrix.     Engl. 
112.  Holostricra.  Gcnn.      113.    Candida. 

114.  Fliiggcana.     South  of  France. 

115.  Ginciiniana.  Siberia.        116.  Jlba.    Europe. 

All  shrul)by. 
1757.  BoRVA.     Mas.     Cul.  4-phyIl.     Cor.  0.     Stam.  2, 
3. — Fem.   Cul.  4-pliyll.  inaequal.    Cor.  0.   •S;;;g-.  capi- 
tatum.     Bac.  1-sperma. 

1.  Casainoides.     Antilles.     Shrub. 

2.  Poruioaa.     Florida.      S/irub. 

3.  Ligiistrwa.     Illinois.      Shrvh. 

4.  Acunmiata.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shrub. 


TulANDUlA. 

1768.  Phoenix  Palma.  S<<atha  universalis  1-valv. 
Mas.  Cat.  3-part.  Cor.  G-pel. — Fem.  Cal.  5-part. 
Cor.  3-pet.     Piat.  1.     Dru/ia  ovata. 

\.   Daclylifcra.    Africa,  the  E.  and  India.     Shrub. 

2.  1-ieclitiata.     Cope  of  Good  Hope.      Shrub. 

3.  Farinifera.     East  Indies.      Shrub. 

Given  under  Monoecia  Herandria  by  Persoon. 
\  1759.    Empetrum.     Mas.   Cal.  o-part.     Cor.  3-pet. 
Stam.   longa. — Fem.     Cal.  et     Cor.  maris.     Styli  9. 
Bacca  9-sperma. 

1.  ./llbum.     Portugal.      Shrub. 

2.  Hubrum.     Straits  oLMagellan.      Shrub. 

3.  Mgrum.    Rritain  and  otlier  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 
1762.  Maba      Ma=!.     Ca!.  3-fid.     Cor.  tubulosa  3-fida. 

— Fem.    Ca/.  inferus  3-fid.  Cor.?  JDru/ia  2-\oc.  locul. 
2-spermis. 

1.  Flli/nica.     Tongataboo.     Shrub. 
*2.  Laurwa,      *5.   Cieniinata.     '7.   Reticulata. 
*3.   Obovata.     *6    Littori-a.       *8.   Comfiacta. 
•4.   Humilia. 
Sp.  2 — 8  from  New   Holland.    See   Brown,  Prodr. 

p.  527. 
Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  Ferreola. 


1764.  IIelaingia.  Mas.  Cal.  S-part.  Cor  0.  Stam^ 
ralyci  inseria. — Fem.  ignoti. 

i.   Huacijlora.     Japan.     Shrub. 
1763.  OsvKis.     Mas.  Cal.  3-fid.     Cor.  0. — Fem.  Cal. 
3-fid.      Cor.  n.     Styt.  1.     iV/g-.  subrotundum.    Bac. 
1-loc. 

1.  jilba.     South  of  Europe.      Shrub. 
Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  Helwingia. 
175U.  Stilago.     Mas.   Cal.   tubulosus    3  seu  4-dent. 
.)or.  0.      Slam.   2    seu   3. — Fem.    Cal.  lubulosus  5- 
dent.     Cor.  0.     ?<\ct.  anmilus   ad   basin  germinis. 
Stig.  2,  unicum  2-fid.     Drufta  1-spenna. 

1.   Buniua.  E.  Iiid.  Shr.  2,    Diandra.  Do.   Shr. 

1761.  Catukus.     Mas.     Cal.  0.     Cor.  3-fida. — Fem. 
Cal.  3  part.     Cor.  0.     Sly  I.  3.      Cu/is.  3-cocca. 
1.   Spiciforus       India.      Shrub. 

1765.  Wili'denowia.  Mas.  Cal.  nmltiglumis.  Cor. 
6-pet.  .VVc;.  carnosum  6-part.  corollam  cingens. 
— Fem.  Cal.,  Cor.  et  JVect.  maris.  Germ,  superum. 
Styl.    1.     Stig.  2  mn  o.     Dru/ia  1-sperma. 

1.   Striata.  Cape.   Per.  2.    Teres.  Cape.  Per. 

3.   Comfiresaa.     Cape.      Peren. 
1767.  Elegia.     Mas.  Cal.  6-glumis  inaequalis.     Cor. 

0 Fem.     Cal.    6-gluin.    inaeq.     Cor.  0.     Styli    5. 

Cafia.  3-loc. 

1.  Juncea,  or  Thyraifera.     Cape.     Peren. 
•2.   Pacemosa.     Cape.      (£^f.  .fiof.  vi.  177.) 
1756.  Restio.     Mas.   S/iica    imbricata.     Cal.    6-glu- 
mis  aequalis.     Cor.    0. — Fem.      Cal.  et    Cor.  ut  in 
marc.      Styl.  2  seu  3.     Srm.  1  ? 

1.  .Articulatua      Tranquebar.     Peren. 

2.  Imbricatua.    Cape.  8.    S/iicigerus.     Cape. 

3.  Diatachyoa.    Cape.  9.    Fccloritm.     Cape. 
4     i^aginatus.     Cape.         10.  Jruminalus.  Cape. 

5.  Jriatatua.     Cape.  11.  Parviflorus.  Cape. 

6.  Ccrnuua.     Cape.  12.   Krectua.     Cape. 

7.  Uiiihellatus.  Cape.  13.  Argenteus.  Cape. 

14.  Thamnocliortua.    Cape. 

15.  Scarjoaus.     Clape.         '38.   Laxus. 

16.  Fruticosus.  Cape.         *39.  .Auslrali.i. 

17.  Simfiler.  N.  Zeal.        "40.  Fallens. 

18.  Triflorus,    Cape.  '41.   Gracilis. 

19.  Comfiressus.   Cape.     *42.   Comjilanatus. 

20.  Dislichits.    Cape.  *4o.    Tremulus. 

21.  Tctragonus.  Cape.       *44.   Comfireaszts. 
a.    Triticeua.     Cape.         '45.  A'utana. 

23.  Glomeratua.     Cape.     "46.   Cinerascent. 

24.  Incurvatua.    Cape.       *47.   Laxus. 

25.  Digitatus.     Cape.         '48.    Tro/iicus. 
25.    Verticillaria.  Cape.        '49.   Microstachys. 

27.  Sco/m.    Cape.  '50.   Clavatus. 

28.  Virgatus.     Cape.  *5l.  Faatigiatus. 

29.  Paniculatus.    Cape.     •52.  Bimor/ihus. 

30.  Dichotomua.    Cape.      "53.    Cris/iatus. 
*51.   F.longatus.     Cape.        *54.  Pubescent. 
*32.   S(/uarrosus.   Cape.       *55.   Sfihaci  latua. 
•33.   Pijidus.     Cape.  *56.  Fasciculatui. 
•34.   St/uamosus.    Cape.       '57.  Flexuoaus. 
•35.    Cuafiidatus.    Cape.       "SS.    Tetraphyllus. 
•56.   Monocephalus.  *59.  Lateri/lorut. 
*37.   Deformia. 

Sp.   1 — 20,22,23,  25  perennial.  Sp.  21,24,   26-39 

shrubby. 
Sp.  35 — 59  fromN.  HoU.  and  Van  Diem.  Island.  Sp. 

59    is    the    Caloro/ihus    rlongata   of  Labill.    See 

Brown,  Prodr.  p.  245 — 247. 
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Tetrandria. 

\  1778.  HippoPHAE.  Mas.  Cal.  2-part.  Cor.  0. — 
Fem.  Cal.  2-M.    Cur.O.  Styl.  1.     Jiacca   1 -sperma. 

1.  Rhatmioides.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eui'.   Shr. 

2.  Canaden.iis.     Canada.     Ulirub. 

!773.  MoNTiNiA.      Mas.    Cat.    4-dent.      Cor.    4-pet. 

— Fem.    Cal.   4-dent.  superus.     Cor.  4-pet.     Sryl. 

2-fid.     Slig.  reniformia.     Ca/is.  2-loc.  polysperma. 
I.  Acris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
1776.  Bkucea.  Mas.  Ca/.  4-pait.     Cor.  4-pet.    J^ect. 

4.1ob. — Fem.   Cal.,   Cor.  et  jVcct.  maris.     Pericarp. 

4,  1 -sperma. 

1.  Ferruginca.     Abyssinia.     Shrub. 
1775.  SCH.EFFERIA.     Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.     Cor.  4-pet. 

aut   nulla. — Fem.    Cal.   4  sou    5-part.      Cor.   4-pet. 

aut  0.     Bacca  2  loc.     Sem.  solitaria. 

1.  Comfileta.     Jamaica  and    Hispaniola.      Shrub. 

2.  Lateriflora.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
1772.  Cavanilla.      Mas.    Cal.    4-phyll.      Cor.    0.^ 

Fem.  Cu/.  4-phyll.  superus.     Cor.  0.     S;j//.  in  apice 
germinis  radiaius.     A'ux  anceps  rugosa  1-loc. 
1.  Scandens.     Cape,  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

1780.  Nageia.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0. — Fem. 
Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Slyl.  2-fid.  Drufia  1- 
sperma. 

1.  Ja/toTiica.     Japan.     Shrub. 

2.  jlrabica.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

1770.  Trophis.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  4-pet. — ^Fem. 
Cal.  0.     Cor.  0.     Styl.  2-part.     Bacca.    1 -sperma. 

1.  Americana.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Laurifolia.     Quito.     Shrub. 

3.  Asfiera.    India.     Shr.     4.   S/iinosa.    Do.    Shr. 
\  1774.  ViscuM.      Mas.  Cal.   4-part.      Cor.   0.     Fit. 

0.  Anth.  calyci  adnatae. — Fem.  Cat.  4-phyll.  su- 
perus. Styl.  0.  Cor.  0.  Bacca  1 -sperma.  Sem. 
cordatum. 

1.  Album.     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Macrostachyon.     Martinique. 

3.  Orientate.     India.         5.  Kubrum.     Carolina. 

4.  Paucijlorum.    Cape.    6.  Purfiureum.     Do. 

7.  Buxifolium.     West  Indies. 

8.  Myrtilloides.     Martinique. 

9.  Rotundifolium.     Cape. 

10.  Antarcticum.     New  Zealand. 

11.  Cafiense.     Cape.  12.    Vaginatum.  ^lexico. 

13.  Ofiwitioides.     Jamaica. 

14.  Obscurum.     Cape.      16.  Latifotium.    Jamaica. 

15.  Flavens.  Jamaica.     17.    Vcrticillatum.     Do. 
*18.  Oxycedri.     Provence.     (Decand.  Ft.  CI.) 

All  shrubby. 
1769.  Anthospermum.     Mas.    Cat.   4-part.      Cor.  0. 
•  — Fem.  Cat.  4-part.     Cor.  0.   Germ,  inferum.    Styt. 
2  reflexi. 

1 .  Lanceolatum.     Cape.         3.    Ciliarc.     Do.    Sh. 

2.  JElliioliictim.  Do.   Stir.       4.   Scabrum.      Do. 

1781.  KoELERA.  Mas.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  .Vcr/. 
squamae  4.  ■S'/am.  cal.  longiora. — Fem.  Ca/.  4-part. 
Cajis.  ?  1 -sperma. 

1.  Laurifolia.     St  Domingo.     Stirub. 

1771.  Batis.  Mas.  Ament.  4-fariam  imbric.  Cal. 
squama.  Cor.  0. — Fem.  Ament.  ovatum  :  involucre 
diphyllo.  Cal.  o.  Cor.  0.  Slig.  2-lob.  sessile. 
Bac.  coadunatse,  4-spermae. 

I.  Maritima.     Jamaica.     Slirub. 
J 1779.  Myrica.      Mas.    Ammt.    oblongum.        Cal. 
squama  ovata.     Cor.  0. — Fem.  Ament.  oblong.   Cat. 
squama  ovata.     Cor.  0.     Styli  2.     Z)ri;/ja  1 -sperma 
Vol.  IV.  Part.  I. 


1.  Gale.     England,  Sec.  and  America. 

2.  Cerifera.     From  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina. 

3.  Carotinensis.    From  Pennsylvania  to  Florida. 

4.  Pubesccn.',-.     New  Granada. 

5.  Faya.    Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 

6.  Segregata.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

7.  JEtltiojiica.  Cape.         9.   Qucrci/olia.     Cape. 

8.  Seirata.     Cape.  10.   Cordifolia.     Cape. 
All  shrubby. 

1777.  Broussoketia.  Mas.  Ament.  cylindraceuni. 
Cat.  4-part.  Cor.  0. — Fem.  Ament.  globosum  re- 
ceptaculis  cylindraceo-clavatis  compositum.  Cal. 
3  seu  4-dent.  in  apice  reccptacuii.  Styl.  lateralis 
subulalus.     Sem.  1,  calyce  tectum. 

1.  Pojiyrifcra.     Japan,  and   the  isles  of  the  P.' 
cific.     Slirub. 


Pentandria. 

1791.  Iresine.  Mas.  C«/.  2.phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  Xec'. 
5  seu  7. — Fem.  Ca/.  2-phyll.  Cor  5-pet.  Stig.  2. 
se^silia.     Cajis.  seminibus  tomentosis. 

1.  Celosioides.     Virginia  and  Florida.     Ann. 

2.  Dijfuna.  S.    Amer.      5.   Flavescens.  S.  Amer. 

3.  Flongata.     Do.  6.   Elatior.     Do.     Ann. 

4.  Cancscens.  Do.   Shr. 

1794.  Cannabis.    Mas.    Cal.   5-part.     Cor.  0. — Fem. 

Cal.  1-phyll.  integer,  latere  hians.     Cor.  0.     Styl.  2. 

A'lix  2-valv.  intra  calyccm  clausum. 
1.   Saliva.       Persia.     Ann. 
I  1795.  Humulus.  Mas.    Cal.  5-phyll.    Cor.  0 Fem. 

Cal.  1-phyll.  oblique  patens,  integer.    Cor.  0.    Styli 

2.     Sem.  1,  intra  calyccm  foliatum. 

1.  Lu/tulus.    England,  &c.  and  America.     Per. 
1782.  Pistacia.  Mas.   C«/.  5-fid.   Cor.  0. — Fem.    Cal. 

3-fid.    Cor.  0.     Styti  3.    Drujia   I -sperma. 

1.  Trifolia.     Sicily.      Shrub. 

2.  Reticulata.     Tiie  East.      Stirub. 

3.  yera.     Persia,  Syria,  Aral<ia,  India.     Shrub. 

4.  Terebintlius.  S.  of  Eur.  Barbary,  India.     Shr. 

5.  Attanlica.     Barbary.      Shrub. 

6.  Lentiscus.  South  of  Eur.  and  Palestine.    Shr. 
1796.    Zanonia.     Mas.     Cat.    3-phyll.     Cor.    5-part. 

— Fem.   Cal.  3-phylI.    Cor.  5-part.    Styli  3.    Bac.  3- 
loc.  inf.     Sem.  2. 

1.  Indica.     Malabar  and  Ceylon.     Peren. 

1789.  Picramnia.  Mas.  Cat.  3  seu  5-part.  Cor.  3 
seu  5-pet.  'S/a;;;.  3  seu  5. — Fem.  Cal.  ct  Cor.  maris. 
Siyli  2.     Bac.  2-loc.  2-sperma. 

1.  Antide.ima.     Jamaica  and  llispaniola.     Stirub. 

2.  Pentandra.     West  Indies.      Stirub. 

1788.  Securivega.  JNIas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
5  sub  rudimento  pistilli  inserta. — Fem.  Cat.?  Cor.  ? 
Styl.  ?     Calls.  3-cocca. 

1.  .\itida.     Mauritius.      Shrub. 

1792.  Spinacia.  Mas.  Cat.  5-part.  Cor.  0. — Fem. 
Cal.  4-fid  Cor.  0.  Styli  4.  Sem.  I,  intra  calycem 
induratum. 

1.  Oleracea.  .Inn.  2.  Fcra.    Siberia,     .dnn. 

1793.  Acnida.    Mas.     Cat.    5-part.     Cor.    0 Fem. 

Cal.  3-part.   Cor.  0.    Styli  0.    Stig.  3  sessilia.    Cafis. 
1 -sperma. 

1.  Cannabina.     Virginia.     Ann. 

2.  Ruscocar/ia.     Virginia.    Ann. 

1790.  Antidesma.  Mas.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Anth. 
2-tidae. — Fem.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  5.  Bac. 
cylindrica,  1 -sperma. 

T  t 
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1.  A'cxiterii.     India.     Sliru'o. 

2.  Madagascarit  nsis.     Madagascar.     Ulinib. 

3.  Zeijlanka.     Ceylon.      Shrub. 

4.  Sylvastris.     li:i.sl  Ii.dies.      ^S/irub. 

5.  Acuta.  Do.     Hhr,      6.   Pubcsccna.   Do.     -VAr. 
7.  Pankutala.     Do.      Shrub. 

I78t.  Fluggea.  Mas.  C'i;/j/.x  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  i?!<- 
diin.  piblilli. — Fe.m.  Calyx  5-|)liyll.  Cor.  0.  StyL 
3-pan.  Siig.  rccurvala  2-rulii.  Bac.  4  spcnnu. 
Siin.  arillata. 

I.  J,euco/ii/rns.     E.isl  Indies.     Shrub. 
1"93.  S.vviA.     Mas.     Cul.  S-pliyll.     Cor.   3  sen  5-pet. 
Accc.  luaigo  Ciiniosus. — 1'em.     Cat.  5-phyll.      Cor. 
3  sen  S-pel.    J\'ict.  nuiriju  tainoiius.    Siyli  3,  bifi.li. 
Ca/is.  3-cocca  3-loc. 

I.  Scinilijlora.     llispaniola.     Shrub. 
i"86.     AsTRONiUM.     Mas.     Cul.  5-pliyll.     Cor.   6-pet. 

Fem.    Cat.  lit   Co)-,  maris.     Styli  S.     Scm.    1. 

1.   Graveotens.     Woods  of  Cartlras;cna.     Shrub. 
1785.  JNlELicvTUS.     Mas.     Cat.   .S-di-nit.     Cor.   5-pct. 
#  A'fct.  scuiama  5  clavatae   cyatliifornics. — Ff.m.   Cut. 

ct  Cor.  marii.    ./Vtci.  squama;  5,  S-ans^ulares,  Cu/t- . 
baccata  1-loc.  4  scu  5-valv.  sub  5-spurn>a. 
1.  Ramijiorus.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 
;r87.  Canakium.     Mas.    Cat.    i-phyll.     Cor.    3-pct. 

Fem.  Ca/.  2-phyll.  Cor.  3-pet.  .bV/i'.  sessile.  Drujia 

nuce  3-i;oiia,  3-loc. 

1.  Co7)i«ut;;f.  Moluccas.      4.   Ifirsutum.    Moluccas. 

2.  Si/tveslre.  Amboyna.       5.   Mkrocarjium.     Do. 

3.  Balsamiftrutn.  Do.  6.   Dccumanum.     Do. 
•7.  Piinita.  China  and  Cochinchina.    {Lour.) 
All  shrubby.      See  y/«;a//s  o/ iJofa/ii/,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

1783.    Zanthoxylum.       Mas.     Cat.  5-part.     Cur.  0. 


Fem.     Cat.   5-part.     Cor.  0.     Fist.  5.     Cujis.   5, 


1- 


spermx. 

1.  Tfrnatum.  Dominica.         7.  Aroniatkum. 

2.  Emarginat um.  Jamaica.      8.  Khoifotium.  E.  Ind. 

3.  Acuminatum.     Do.  9.  Juglandifotium.    Dom. 

4.  Punctafum.  St  Cruz.  10.  Nigidum.  S.  America. 
.T.  S/iino.'ium.  Jamaica.  11.  Htrma/ihrodi'uw..  dm. 
6.   CYuva //crru/is.  \V.  Ind.    12.  Fraxiueum.  N.  Amer. 

All  shrubby. 
1797.  Feuillea.    Mas.   Cat.  5-lid.   Cor.  5-fida.   Sran;. 

5.  .Yect.  /''(/.  5,  connivcnlia. — Fem.    Cat.  5-hd.  Siyt. 

5.    Pom.  durum.  3-loc.  corlicosnm. 
I.    Trdobata.  E.   Indies.  Shr.     2.   Cordifolia.  W.   Ind. 

Hexanuria. 

!800.  Smilax.  Mas.   Co/.  G-pliyll.   Cor.  O. — Fem.   Cat. 
'j-phyll.     Cor.  0.    S/yti  3.    Bac.  j-\oc.     Sem.  2. 

1.  A.-/iera.     Europe  and  Palestine.     Slirub. 

2.  A'igra.     Spain  and  Portugal.      Shrub. 
.3.  Alauritavica.    Barbary.     Shrub. 

\.  Dcntata.     South  America.     Shrub. 
:>.  Excctsa.     The   East.     Shrub. 

6.  Zcylanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

7.  Quadraiigutari.s.     North  America.     SJirub. 

8.  Longifutia.     Cayenne.      Shrub. 

9.  Sarsafiarilla.     Virginia.      Shrub. 

10.  Alay/iuj-emii.     Oronoco.      Shrub. 

11.  Oblongata.     Caribbees.     Slirub. 

12.  Lafifiacea.     Caraccas.      Shrub. 

13.  Perfotiata.     Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

14.  Cordifolia.     Mexico.     Sliritb. 

15.  China.     China,  Japan,  and  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

16.  Cordato-ovata.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 
\7.  Acuminata.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 


18.  Rotmidifolia,     North  America.     Shrub 

19.  LauripAia.     North  ,\merica.      Shrub. 

20.  Silihititica.     South  America.     Shrub. 

21.  Tamnoidcs.     North  America.     Peren. 

22.  Caduca.     Canada.     Slirub. 

23.  Havanensis.     Havannah.     Shrub. 

24.  Bona  nox.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

25.  Hastata.     Carolina  and  Florida.     Shrub. 

26.  Ance/is.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

27.  Hcrbacea.     North  America.     Percn, 

28.  Scabriuscuta.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 

29.  Cuiiiancnsis.     Cuiiiana.      Shrub. 

30.  Domiugcnuis.     Domingo.      Shrub. 

31.  I.auccotula.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

32.  'Fri/itincmia.     Hiver   Atabapo.     Shrub. 
Uifiogonum.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 
Purjiurata       New  Caledonia.      Shrub. 
Canarier.tis.     Tcncrifie.      Shrub. 
Pubcra.     Carolina,  (ieorgia.     Shrub. 
Mollis.     Mexico.     Shrub. 


34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 
*42. 
*43. 
*44. 
•45. 
•46. 
»47. 
*48. 
»49. 
\  1799. 
Cat. 


Pucudo-China.     Virginia,  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
A/acro/ihylla.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 
Pcduncutaris.  Canada  and  Pennsylvania.    Per. 
Aristotochitefotia.     Domingo.     Shrub. 
Calutonica.  Catalonia  and  Bermudas. -vDidiam, 
Paliyracea.     Cayenne.  (Arb.  N. 

Viscy'olia.     St  Domingo.  rEd.  ii. 

Obliijuata.     Peru.  3^34. 

Austratis.  N.  S.  Wales.    \  Smith    in   White's 
Glycilihylla.  N.  S.  Wales.  \  Voyage. 

FAlijitica.  N.  Holland.  ?    R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p. 
Z.or;/o«a.  N.  Holland.  5       293. 

Tamus.     Mas.    Cat.   6-part.     Cor.    0 Fem. 

6-part.       Cor.    0.      Styl.    3-fid.     Bacca    3-loc., 
infera.     Sem.  2. 

1.  Communis.   England  and  in  the  East.     Pcren. 

2.  Klefihantijies.CdiYiii.  Per.   3.   Crf /icn.  Cand. /"c. 
1802.  DioscoREA.    JVIas.  Cat.  6-part.     Cor.  0.    Fem. 

Cat.   6-part.      Cor.   0.      Stt/li    3.      Cups.  3-loc.  com-- 
pressa.     Sem.  2,  mcmbranacea. 


Penla/ihytta.  India. 
Tri/ihytla.  Malabar. 
Scfilemloha.    Japan. 
Quini/ueloba.     Do. 
Triloba.     S.  Amer. 
Brasiliensis.  Bi'asil. 
Cnjcnncnsis.  Cayen. 
Aculeala,    Malabar. 
J^Tuminutatia.     Mol. 
Veriicillata.     Java. 
Alata.     India. 
Butbifera.    Do.  and 
New  Holland. 
13.  Jafionica.     Japan. 
Palmata 
Pettata. 

Punctata.  N.  Holland 
Transversa.      N.  S.  Wales 
Lucida.     New  Holland. 
Sp.  1 — 26  perennial. 
1801.  Rajania.     Mas.    Cat.   6-part 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


*27. 
•28. 
*29. 
"30. 
*31. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26.  Angustifotia. 

chinchina. 

S.  America,     {.fussieu.) 

(^Herbarium  of  Jussieu.) 

R.  Brown, 


Scabra.     Oronoco. 
Adjicra.     Do. 
Cusjiidata.     Do. 
Coriacia.     S.  Amer. 
Polygonoides.   Oron. 
Satiiia.     India. 
Pi/ierifolia.     S.  Am. 
F.burnea.   Cochinch. 
Viltosa.     S.  Amer. 
Altissima.    Marliniq. 
0/t/iositifolia.     India. 
Cirrhosa.     Peru. 

Co- 


}■ 


dn 


Pro- 

.  294. 


Cor.   0.     Fem. 


Cat.  6-part.     Cor.  0.     Styti  3.     Samara   1-spermae, 
wpice  alatae. 

1.  Angustifotia.     Hispaniola.     Ann: 

2.  Mucronata.     Domingo.     Peren. 

3.  Hastata.     Domingo.     Peren. 

4.  Ovata.  Do.   Shr.     5.   Cordata.  S.  Amer.    Fet.. 
e.  Quinquefolia.     West  Indies.     Peren. 


BOTANY. 


;i 


7.   Quinata.  Japan.  Per.  8.  Hexafilitjlla.  Do.  Per. 
*  9.  Lobata.  Peru.  *10.  Ftexuosa.    Peru. 

1803.  Braunea.  Mas.  Cat.  3-phyll.  Cor.  3-pet. 
./Veer,  squamae  6. — rEM.  Cal.  3-pliyll.  Cor.  5-pel. 
J\rect.  0.     Slijli  3. 

1.  AIcnis/ier?tioic!es.     India.      Shrub. 

1804.  Ferreola.  Mas.  Ca/.  3-dent.  Cor.  tubulo- 
sa  3-fitla.  Stam.  rcceplaculo  inserta. — Fem.  Cal. 
ct  Cor.  maris.     Styl.  1.     Bacca  dispenua 

1.  BiixifoUa.  India.  Shrub. 
Given  under  Maba  by  Persoon. 
1806.  ChamjEdorea.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3- 
part.  Stam.  6.  Styli  rudimentum  staniinibus  lon- 
gius. — Fem.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet.  .^'cct.  squa- 
mae, 3  inter  pel.  et  germen.  Styli  S.  Driijia  suc- 
culenta  1-sperma. 

1.   Gracilin.    Caraccas.    S/irui. 
1808.  Mauritia.      Mas.    Cal.    cyathiforniis   sub  3- 
dent.     Cor.  3-pet. — Fem.   Cal.  Cor.  et  Pist.  ignoti. 
Drujia  l-spei-ma  imbricata. 

1.  Pkxuosa.    Surinam.     Shrub. 
180r.    BoRASsus.      Mas.    Cal.   3-pliyll.     Cor.    hypo- 
crateriformis   limbo  3-part. — Fem.      Cal.  8  seu  9- 
pbyll.  inilnic.     Cur.  0.    Stam.  8.  monadelpha.   Styl. 
0.  DriiJia  3-pyrena. 

1.  Flabeltiformis.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

1805.  Elais.  Mas.  Cal.  6-phyll.  Cor.  6-fid. — Fem. 
Cal.  6-phyil.     Cor.  6-pet.     Styl.  I.       Stit;.  3.    Dru- 

pa  1-sperma  fibrosa.       J^'ux.  3-valv. 

1.  Guincensis.    Guinea.     Shrub. 

2.  Occidtntalis.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

OCTANDRIA. 

J 1809.  PopuLus.      Mas.  Jment.  cyliiidraceum.     Cal. 
squama   lacera.     Cor.   turbinata,    obiiqua,    Integra. 
— Fem.  Anient,  cyiindraccum.      Cul.  ct  Cor.  maris. 
Slig.  4-fid.     Ca/is.  2-loc.     Sem.  multa  papposa. 
J.  jlJba.     England,  France,  Germany,  Italy. 
2    Canescens.     England,  France,  Germany. 

3.  Trejuda.  N.  Amer.       9.  Monilifcra.  N.  Amer. 

4.  Tremula.   Eng.  &c.       10.  jlngutata    N.  Amer. 

5.  Lex'igata.  N.  Amer.     1  1.  Balsamifcra.    North 

6.  Graca.     Archipe-  Amer.  and  Siberia, 
lago  Isles.                          12.   Caiidicans.    Canada. 

7.  AV^'ra.  Engl.  8cc.  13.  Hclero/ihylla.'S.  Am. 

8.  Dilatata.  Italy.  *14.  Gra?irfi(/(-);/u/tt.  Canada. 

All  shrubby. 
J 18 11.     Rhodiola.       Mas.   Cal.   4-part.     Cor.   4-pet. 
— Fem.    Cal.    4-part.       Cor.  0.     M-ct.    4.     Pi^r.  4. 
C«/(s.  4,  polyspcrmae. 

1.  Rosea.    Brit.    Lapland,  Austria,   Switz.    /"fr. 
1810.  Commiphora.     Mas.   Cal.  4-dent.     Cor.  4-pet. 
erecta.     Stam.  8  alterna  majora. — Fem.  ignoti. 
1.  Madagascarensis.     Madagascar.      Shrub. 
)812.  Margaritaria.      Mas.  Cal.  4  dent.     Cor.  4- 
pet. — Fem.    Cal.   et    Cor.   maris.       Styli   4   seu    5. 
Bac.  4  seu   5-sperma.    Se?n.   arillo  5-cocco  inclusa. 
1.  JVobilis.     Antilles  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 
1813.    Hermesia.    Mas.    Cal.  2  seu  3-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
Pit.  brevissima — Fem.    Cat.  4  seu   5-phyll.     Cur  0. 
iS7!//i  2.      Cafis.  2-loc.  disperma. 

1.   Castaiieifolia.     Banks    of    the    Orinoco.     Shr. 

Enneamdria. 

J  1814.  Mercuriahs.     Mas.    Cat.    3-part.     Cor.  0. 


Starn.  9  seu  12.  Anth.  globosae,  didymae. — Fem. 
Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Styli  2.  Ca{ia.  2-cocca, 
2-loc.,  1-spcrma. 

1.  Pererinis.     England,  Sec.       Pereji. 

2.  .Ambigua.     Spam  and  Portugal,     .inn. 

3.  Annua.     England,  Sec.     Ann. 

4.  KlUtitica.     Portugal   and    Madeira.     Shrub. 

5.  Ijjngifotia.     6.   Tomailosa.  Fran.  .Spain.     Slir. 
J1815.  Hydhocharis.      Mas.    Spatha    2-phyll.     Cat. 

3-fid.     Cor.  3-pet.    Fit.  3  interiora  stylifera. — Fem. 
Cat.    3-fid.       Cor.    3-pet.      Styli.    6.      Cups.    6-loc., 
polysperma,  infera. 
1.  Mor,<iUs  ranx.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

1816.  Triplauis.       Mas.    Cal.    3-part.     Cor.    3-pct. 

Scam.  9 Fem.     Cal.  3-part.  inf.   Cor.  3-pet.     Siyl. 

3.     Ca/is.  1-spernia  3-valv. 

1.  Americana.     Carthagcna.      Shrub. 

2.  Ramijlora.     Curihagena.     Shrub. 

Decandria. 

1817.  Carica.  Mas.  Cal  subnullus.  Cor.  5-fida, 
infundib.  Fit.  in  lubo  corollae:  alicrna  breviora, 
— Fem.  Cat.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pct.  Stig.  5.  Bacc- 
1-loc.   polysperma. 

1.   Pajuaja.  India.  Shr.  2.  Pyriformis.  Peru.  Shr 

3.  Cautijlora.    Cai'accas.      Shrub 

4.  Microcar/ia.      Caraccas  and  Chili      Shrub. 

5.  Spinosa.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

1818.  Gymnocladus.  Mas.  Cul  5-dent.  Cor.  5- 
pet. — Fem.  Cul.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pet.  Styl.  1.  Le- 
gum.   1-loc.  intus  pulposum. 

1.   Caiiadeiisin.     Canada.     Shrub. 

1819.  Kiggelaria.  Mas.  Ca/.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  : 
glandulae  5,  5-lol)9e.  Anth.  apicibus  perforaiae. — 
Fem.  Cal.  ct  Cor.  maris.  Styli  5.  Capis.  1-loc. , 
5-valv.,  polysperma. 

1.  Africana.  CajJC.   Shr.    2.   Integri/olia.  Do.  Shr. 

1821.  Coriaria.    Mas.    Cal.  5-part.   Cor.  0.     Gland. 

5.  Anth.  2-part. — Fem.   Cal.   5-part.    Cor.   0.  gland, 

5,  germinibus  interpositac.  Styl.  5.   Caps.  5,  l-sper- 

nix  glandulis  ampliatis  obtectK. 

1.  Myrttfolia.    S.  of  France  and  Spain.      Shr. 

2.  Sarmen/osa.      New  Zealand.      S.'irub. 

3.  Ruscifolia.  Peru.   Shr.  4.  Phylicifolia.  Do.  Sh. 
5.    Thymifolia.     Peru.     Shrub. 

1820.  ScHiNus.     Mas.     Cal.    5-fid.      Pet.    5 Fem. 

Flos,  maris.     Bacca  3-cocca. 

1.  Molle.     Brasil.     Shrub. 

DODECANDUIA. 

\  1822.  Stratiotes.  Mas.  Spatha  2-phylla.  Cal. 
3-part.  Cor.  3-pet.  J^'ect.  20,  antlieriformia.  Stam. 
11-13. — Fem.  Spatha,  Cut.,  Cor.  et  J\'ect.  maris. 
Germ,  infeium  6angulare.  Styli  6,  2-part.  Bacc. 
6-loc.  polyspeima. 

1.  Aloidis.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per. 

2.  Acoroides.     Cevlon. 

3.  JVy?np/ioides.     Caraccas.     Peren. 

Given  by  Smith  under  Polyandria  Hexagynia. 
1824.    EucLEA.     Mas.      Cal.    5-dcnt.      Cor.    5-part. 
Stam.  15. — Fem.    Cal.  et    Cor.  maris.     Germ.  sup. 
Styli  2.     Caps,  baccata    3-cornis  3-loc.     Sem.  soli- 
taria  ariliata. 

1.  Lancea.  Cape.  Shr.      2.  Racenwsa.  Do.    Skr. 
3.   Undulata.     Cape.     Shrub. 
T  t  2 
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1326.  Menispermum.  Mas.  Cat.  2-phylI.  Pet.  4 
seu  6-exteriota,  8-iiit.  Scam.  16. — Fem.  Cor.  maris. 
Sfam.  S,  stcrilia.  Germ.  2  scu  3.  Bac.  2,  1-spcrma:. 

1.  Canadetme.     Virginia,  Siberia.     Shrub. 

2.  Virgi?iicum.    Virginia,  Carolina.     S/irul). 

3.  TrUobum.     Japan.     Shrub. 

4.  Patmalum.     Mauritius      Shrub. 

5.  Carolinum.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.   Shr. 

6.  Hastatuin.  E.  Ind.  Shr.   7.    Coculus.  Java.  -S/jr. 
8.   Cnrdi/olium.     East  Indies.   Shrub. 

y.  Malabaricum.  Malabar.     Shrub. 

10.  ^marum.    Guiana.      Shrub. 

11.  Mutum.  Japan.  ■S'/jr.     12.  Cm/iw;;!.  Beng.   5/(r. 
\o.  Peltaliim.     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

14.  Jafionicum.    Japan.     Shrub. 

15.  Muta.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

16.  Orbiculatum.    Crocodile  Isles  in  Asia.    5/»'. 

17.  Kdule.  .'Vrubia   Felix.     Shrub. 

18.  Hirsutum.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

19.  JMyosoloidcs.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

'J'l.   Ovalifoitum.     India,     (//cri.  of  Jussicu.) 

"21.  Plcivcsce?is.     Moluccas.! 

'22.  Lacunosum.     Celebes.  fLatn.  A>;f.  iv. 

'23.   Radiatum.     India.    5/;r.fp.  93. 

■24.  Acuminatum.     Do.  5'/i>'. ' 

"25.  I'enestratnm.    Ceylon.   (Gsrtn.  f/f /^r.  i.  219.) 
1825.  Datisca.      Mas.  Cal.  5-phyll.     Cor.  0.     Anih. 

scssiles,   oblongx,   15. — Fem.    Ca/.  2-dent.     Cor.O. 

Styli  3.     Caps,  j-angularis,  3  cornis,  l-loc,   pervia, 

polysperma,  infcra. 

1.   Canr.abma.  Candia.  Per.       2.  Hlrla.  Pennsylv. 
1823.  ToxicoDENDuuM,   or  Hv.tNASCHE.  Mas.   Cal. 

5-7-phyll.       Cor.  0.    Stam.    10-20. — Fem.    Cal.  7-8- 

phyll.    imbric.       Cor.  0.       Stijl.  1.      Stig.  3.     Caps. 

.;-loc.  3-cocca.  loculis  disperniis. 

1.   Capense.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Skmb. 

ICOSANDKIA. 

!329.  RoTTLEUA.     Mas.   Cal.  2-part. 
30-40. — Fe.m.  Cat.  4-dent.     Cjr.  0. 
3-loc.  3-cocca,  3-spcrma. 
1.   Tinctoria.    India.    Shrub. 
328.  Geloxic.m.     Mas.  Cat.  5-phyll. 
12. — Fem.      Cal.    5-pliylI.    Cor.  0. 
r.  I.icera.     Cups.  3-loc.  "-valv.  .T-spcrma. 

1 .  Bifarium.    East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Lunceolatum.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

1827.  Flacourtia.  Mas.  Cat.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Stain. 
50-100. — Fe.m.  Cat.  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  slel- 
latum  sessile.    Bac.  multiloc.  loc.  dispermis. 

1.  Pamcnlchi.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 

2.  Flavesccns.    Guinea.    Shrub. 

3.  Cata/.hractu.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

4.  Sapida.  II.  Ind.   Shr.        5.   Sepiariu.   Do.    Shr. 
!3:50.  IIeuycaiua.    Mas.    Cat.  planus,   8  seu   10-fid. 

Cor.  0.    Anth.  5'J  scssiles  barbata:. — Fem.    Cat.  et. 
Cor.  maris.   Germ,  numcrosa.    A'uces  6-10. 
1.  Deiitatti.    New  Zealand.  S.Ur. 

Polyandria. 

i,ij5.  Perula.  Mas.  Cal.  diphyll.  Pet.  1  conca- 
vum.  J^'ect.  squamjE  niultifidae.  Stam.  24-30. — 
Fem.  Cal..,  Cor.  et  N'ect.  maris.  Germina  4.  Caps. 
2-loc.  3-valv.  3-sperma. 

1.  Arborea.    Mariquita  in  America.    Shmb. 


Cor. 

0. 

Stam. 

Slyli 

3. 

Caps. 

Cor. 

0. 

Stum. 

Styti 

0. 

Stig. 

1837.  Cliffortia.  Mas.  Cal.  3-phyll.  Cor.  Or 
Stam.  fere  30. — Fem.    Cal.  3-phyll.,  superus.      Cor. 

0.  Styli  2.     Caps.  2-loc.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Odorata.  9.   Graminea.  16.  Juniperina. 

2.  Serrata.  10.   Citierea.  17.   Obcordata. 

3.  Perruginea.     11.  Putchetta.  18.  Dentata. 

4.  Cuneata.  12.   Crctiata.  19.   Trifotiata. 

5.  llicifotia.  13.  F.ricafotia.  20.   Ternata. 

6.  Tridentata.      14.   Teretifoliu.  21.   Sarmentosu. 

7.  Ruscifotia.       15.  Pilifolia.  22.  Fatcata. 

8.  Strobitifera. 

All  small  shrubs,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1833.  Trewia.      Mas.   Ca/.    3-phylI.     Co?-.  0 Fem. 

Cat.    4-fid.     Cor.    0.      -SVi//.    1.      5//^'-.   4    pluniosa. 
Caps.  4-cocca,  4-sperma,  4-loc. 

1.  A''udiJlora.     India.    Shrub. 

2.  Tricuspiddta.     Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

1832.  Xylosma.  Mas.  Cal.  i  seu  5-part.  Cor.  0. 
A'ect.  glandula,  annularis.  Stam.  20-50. — Fem. 
Cal.  Cor.  et  .Yect.  maris  Styl.  0.  Stig.  sub  3-fid. 
Bacca?  subbilocularis  disperma. 

1.  Suaveotens.     Society  Isles.     Shrub. 

2.  Orbiculatum.    Savage  Isl.  in  the  Pacific.    Shr. 
1S34.  Hisingera.    Mas    Cut.  4-phyll.    Cor.  0.  Stam. 

15-25.— Fem.    Cal.   G-pIiyll.      Cor.  0.     Styl.  2.    Bac. 
didynia,  2-loc.  disperma. 

1.  .i\'itida.  Warm  p.irts  of  America.     Shrub. 
1835.  E.MBUYOETERis.      Mas.    Cut.   4-dent.     Cor.   4- 
fid.     Stam.   20.      Aiith.    2-lid. — Fem.     Cat.   4-dent. 
Cor.  4-fida.      Stig.  crucialum,   sessile.     Pomum  8- 
spcrmum. 

1.   Glutinifcra.     Mts.  of  the  East  Indies.    Shr. 
Given  under  Diospyros  by  I'crsoon. 
1831.  Hamadryas.     Mas.    Cat.   5  seu  6-phyll.     Cor. 
10-seu    12-pet.       Stam.   50. — Fem.     Cat.  5  seu    6- 
phyil.     Cor.  10  scu  12-pet.   Germ,  numerosa.    Sem. 
numerosa. 

1.  Magcttanica.     Straits  of  Magellan.    Peren. 
1338.  Cycas.       Mas.   Amcnt.   imbric.     Cal.  squama 
spathulata.      Cor.  0.      Anth.    globosae    in    squama 
scssiles. — Fem.  Spadix  compresso-anccps.     Cat.  0. 
Cor.  0.     Styl.  1.     Drupa  1-sperma. 

1.  Circinatis.     India.      Shrub. 

2.  Revoluta.     Japan  and  China.     Shrub. 
•3.   Thuarsii.     Madagascar.      (^Phuars.) 

*4.  Angntala.  N.  IIoll.  (Brown,  Prodr.  p.  348.) 
This  genus  is  given  under  Cryptogamia  by  Lin- 
naeus. 
1839.  Zamia.  Mas.  Anient,  strobiliforme.  Cal.  squa- 
ma obovata.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  globosae,  rima  dehis- 
centcs  in  squama,  scssiles. — Fe.m.  Anient,  strobili- 
forme. Cat.  squamas  peltatae.  Cor.  0.  Germ.  2. 
Slyli  0.     Bacce  2,  l-spermx. 

1.  Cycadifotia.  Cape.  5.   Tenuis.    Bahamas. 

2.  Pungcns.    Cape.  6.  Media.    East   Indies.. 

3.  Tridentata.  Cape.  7.  Debilis.    East  Indies. 

4.  Angustifolia.     Bahamas. 

8.  Jntegrifolia.    Domingo  and  Florida. 

9.  Muricata.     S.  Amcr.        12.  I.ongifotia.    Cape. 

10.  Furfuracea.    W.  Ind.        13.   Lanuginosa.  Cape. 

11.  Spiralis.    N.  Holl.  14.  Horrida.   Cape. 
All  shrubby. 

"  Species  Amcr.  qua;  Zamije  genuinae,  a  Capensi- 
bus  et  N.  Holl.  forsan  gencrc  distinguendae," 
kc.  Sec.     See  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  348. 

This  genus  is  given  under  Cryetogamia  by  Lin- 
nxus.. 
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1840.  Ahaucaria.  Mas.  j1  mc ?i (.  imhric.  Cc/.  squa- 
ma sublignosa.  Cor.  0.  .4)ic/i.  10-12  in  squama 
comiatjc. — Fem.  .Amenc.  strobiliforme.  Cal.  squa- 
ma lanceolaia  coriacea  2-flora.  Cor.  0.  Styt.  0. 
Sti!^.  2-valve.  J\'uj:  coriacea  cuiieiformis  apice  alata. 
I.  Jmbricata.     Chili  on  the  Andes.     Shrub. 

\  1841.  JuNiPERUS.  Mas.  Ament.  o\dXnra.  C«/.  squa- 
ma. Cor.  0.  Slam.  3. — Fe.m.  Cat.  3-part.  Pet.  3. 
Styli  3.  Bac.  3-sperma,  tribus  tuberculis  calycis 
incequalis. 

1.  Thuriftra.     Spain  and  Mexico.     Shrub. 

2.  Barbadcnsis.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shr. 

3.  Bermucliana.     Bermudas.      Shrub. 

4.  Chinensis.     China.      Shrub. 

5.  Excctsa.    At  the  Caspian  and  in  Jamaica. 

6.  Sabina.   Portugal,  Italy,  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

7.  J'itiidissima.    Armenia.     Shrub. 

8.  Virginiana-     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 

9.  Communis.  Britain    and  cold  parts  of  Europe. 
Shrub. 

10.  Au/ia.     Salzburg,  Styria,  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

11.  Oxycedrus.    Spain  and  France.     Shrub. 

12.  Phxnicea.  S.  of  Europe  and  the  East.     Shrub. 

13.  Lycia.    France  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 
•14.  Dru/iacea.     Syria.     (Labillard.  PL  Shr. 

\  1842.  Taxus.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.  gemmae.  Cor. 
0.  Slam,  multa.  .^ni/i.  peltatae  8-fid. — Fe.m.  Cal. 
4-phyll.  gemmx.  Ccr.  0.  Styl.  0.  Se?n.  1,  caly- 
culo  baccato,  integerrimo. 

1.  Baccata.  England,  Europe,  and  Siberia.     Shr. 

2.  Canadensin.    Canada.     Shrub. 

3.  Hlongata.     Cape.      Shrub. 

4.  Montana.    Peru  and  Mexico.     Shrub. 

5.  J^'ucifera.    Japan.     Shrub. 

6.  Alacro/ihylia.    Japan.     Shrub. 

7.  Latifolia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

8.  Falcata.    Cape  of  Good  Hood  Hope.     Slirub. 

9.  Tomentosa.     Cape.     Shrub. 
10.   Verticillata.    Japan.     Shrub. 

1843.  Ephedra.  Mas.  Amenti  Cal.  2-fid.  Cor.  0. 
Stam.  7.  Anth.  4  inferiores  3-sup. — Fem.  Cal.  2- 
part.  quintuplex.  Cor.  0.  Pist.  2.  Sem.  2,  calyce 
baccato  tccta. 

1.  Distachya.     France,  Spain,    Switz.     Barbary. 

Shrub. 
Z.  Alonostachya.     Siberia  and  Hungar)-.     Shrub. 
3.  Altissima.    Barbary.     Shrub. 
4    Fragilis.     Barbary  and  Candia.     Shrub. 
5.  Americana.     Peru.      Shrub. 
^846.  ExcoECARiA.  !Mas.  ./fmr;;/.  cylindraceum.   Cal. 
squama.     Cor.  0.     Pil.  3-part. — Fem.   Cal.  squamae 
3.     Cor.  0.     Ca/is.  3-cocca. 

1.  Agallocha.    E.  Indies,  Amboyna,  Ceylon. 

2.  Camellia.     E.  Ind.         4.  Lucida.    Jamaica. 

3.  Tinifolia.   Jamaica.         5.   Glandulosa.  Jamaic. 
All  shrubby. 

1844.  CissA.MPELOS.  Mas.  Cal.  4-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
AVer,  rotatum.  Stam.  5  :  Fil.  connatis. — Fem.  Cal. 
i-phyll.,  ligulato-subrotundus.  Cor.  0.  Styli  3. 
Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  Hernandifolia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Pareira.    East  Indies  and  S.  America.    Per. 

3.  Ca/iensis.    Cape.     Peren. 

4.  Fruticosa.    Cape.      Shrub. 

5.  Lauri/olia.    St  Thomas.     Shrub. 


6.  Convolvulacca.     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

7.  Caa/ieba.    South  America     Peren. 

8.  Smilacina.    Carolina      Shrub. 

1852.  HoRSFiELDlA.  Mas.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  tubulosa 
3-quetra  3-fid.  limbo  connivente.  Fil.  commune. 
Anth.  connatx. — Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Stylus 
0.  Stig.  punctum  obscurum.  Drufia  l-sperma 
supera. 

1.   Odorata.    Ceylon  and  Java.     Shrub. 

1851.  Myristica.  51as.  Cal.O.  Csr.  campan.  3-fid. 
Fil.   columnare.    Anth.  6-10  connatae Fem.     Cal. 

0.  Cor.   campan.  3-fid.  decidua.     Styl.  o.    Stig.  2. 
Drujia  nucc  arillata   l-sperma. 

1.  Moachata.    Moluccas.     2.   Otoba.    Mariquita. 

3.  Philifi/iensis.    Philippine  Isles. 

4.  Fatua.    Surinam  and  Tobago. 

5.  Tomentoaa.    iVIoluccas. 

6.  Alicrocarfia.     Amboyna. 

7.  Salicifolia.     Moluccas. 

8.  Acuminata.     Madagascar. 

9.  Aladagascariemis.    Madagascar. 
10.   Sebifera.     South  America. 

"11.   Cimicifera.  New  Holland.  >  Brown,   Prodr.  p. 
*12.  Insifiida.    New  Holland.    5  400. 
All  shrubby. 

1847.  Drtandra  Mas.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Fil.  9  connata. — Fem.  Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Ca/is.  lignosa  4  vel  5-cocca,  loc.  1-spermis. 

1.  Cordtt/a     Japan.     Shrub. 

1845.  Batschia,  or  Trichoa.  Mas.  Cal.  3-phyII. 
Cor.  3-pet.  Stam.  6  basi  connata,  quorum  5  ste- 
rilia. — Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Germ  3.  JJru/ia 
coriacea,  nuce  semibiloc. 

1.  Pactmosa.     Mariquita.     Shrub. 

2.  S/iicata.    Mariquita.     Shrub. 

1856.  Lataxia.  Mas.  Sjiatha  polyphylla.  Cal.  3- 
phyll.  Cor.  3-pet.  Stam.  15-16. — Fem.  S/iatha  ? 
Cat.  ?   Cor.  ?  Pist.  ?    Drufia  corticosa  3-pyrena. 

1.  Rubra.    Mauritius.     Shrub. 

2.  Borbonica.    Bourbon.     Shrub.  ' 

1848.  LouREiRA.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  campan. 
5-fid.  Stam.  8-13  basi  cohaerenlia. — Fem.  Cal.  et 
Cor.  maris.     Ca/i?.  dicocca  2-loc.,  loc.  1-spermis. 

1.  Citneifolia.    Mexico.     Shrub. 

2.  Glandulosa.    Mexico.     Shrub. 

1855.  Xaxthe.  Mas.  Cal.  5  seu  6-part.  Cor.  5 
seu  6-pet.  Fil.  columnare.  Anth.  5,  2-Iobae  in 
capitulum  peltatum  cohxrentes. — Fe.m.  Cal.  et  Co/, 
maris.  Stig.  5-6  sessilia.  Ca/u-.  5  seu  6-Ioc.  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  Scandens.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Parx'i/lora.    Guiana.     Shrub. 

1850.  Adelia.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Siam. 
plurima,  basi  coalita. — Fem.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  u. 
Styli  3,  laceri.     Ca/is.  3-cocca. 

1.  Bernardia.    America.     Shrub. 

2.  Ricinclla.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  .icidoton.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

•4?   Ovata.    North  America.  [PertiO'jn,  ii.  635.) 
1-849.     Alchornea.    Mas.      Cal.    3-5-phyll.     Cor.  o 
Stam.  8  basi  connata. — Fem.    Cal.   5-dent.     Cor.  0. 
Ca/is.  dicocca. 

1.  Latifolia.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 
1853.  Nepenthes.   Mas.    Cal.  4-part.  patens  interne 
coloratus.     Cor.  0.     /•'//.  columnare.    Anth.    15-17- 
connatae. — Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Stig.  peltatum 
sessile.    Cajia.  4-loc.  polysperma. 
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1.  Distillatoria.     Ceylon.     Perm. 

2.  Madagascariensis.     Madagascar.     J'rrcn. 

3.  P/iylhimp/iora.     Cocliincliina.     Percn. 
:}  18.54.  Rvscus.     Mas.    C«/.  6-p!iyll.     Cor.  0. 

ccntralc,   ovatum,   apice    perl'oiaium. — Feji. 
Cor.   ct  A'cct.  maris.     Styl.  1.     Bacca  3-loc. 


GvNANDItlA. 


1.  .'Iculcotus.  liiit.  France,  Ilaly,  Switz.     Shrub. 

2.  Ihjfirijihyllum.     Ilaly.     Pcren. 

3.  Hyfioglosmim.    Hungary  and  Italy.     Perm. 

4.  Amhogunus.     Canary  Isles.     Shrub. 

5.  Raccmonus.     Arcliipclaijo  Isles.     Shrub. 

6.  litikulatus.   Cape.   Shr.     7.    folubilis.  Cape. 
Given  under  Dioecia  Triandria  by  Smith. 


issr.  Clu?tia.  Mas. 
Xcct.         glandulosum.   Slam. 
Cu/.,         inserta. — Fem.    Cal, 
Scm.  3-loc.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Alatcrnoides.  7. 

2.  Po/ygonoideft.        8. 

3.  Dajihnoidcs.  9, 

4.  Ericoide.^.  10. 

5.  Tenuifotia.  I  1. 

6.  PolifoUa.  12 
All  shrubby.     Sp. 


Cal.  S-phyll.  Cor.  5-pet.  J^ect. 
5  rudimcnto  pistilli  columnari 
et    Cor.  maris.   Styli  3.     Capx. 


— 17  IVom  India. 


Pubrscen.i.  13.  Hirta. 

Tomcntosa.  14.  Retit.^a. 

Hcterofihylla.  \5.   Sti/utlarii. 

Pulchtltci.  16.   Collinn. 

Lanctolata.  17.  Patuta. 
.  Acuminata. 

1 — 14  from  the  Cape.    Sp.  1-5 


NEW  GENEIJA. 


DiAXDUIA. 

Clauisia.  Mas.  Anient,  filiforme,  sulco  subspira- 
li.  Cal.  squama  minima. — Fem.  Perianth,  proprium 
4-6-squamis  peltatis.  Styli  2,  basi  connati.  Drujia 
l-sp'jrma. 

1.   Pacemosa.     Peru. 


Bijiora.     Peru. 


PL  Per.  Syst.  p.  255. 


Triandiiia. 

II.  Li^PYRODiA.  Florcs  dioici  v.  hermaphrodili.  Pe- 
rianth. 6-glume,  suboEqualc,  exsertum,  intra  squa- 
mam  spicae  1-2-bracteatum.  Mas.  Stam.  3.  Anth. 
simplices,  pcllatx.  Rudimentum  pistilli — Fem.  Styli 
3.  Cafis.  3-loc.  3-loba,  angulis  saiientibus  dehisccns. 
Sem.  solitaria.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  247.) 

1.  Gracilis,  3.   Scariosa. 

2.  Stricta.  4.   Hermafxhrodita. 
All  from  New  Holland. 

III.  Anarthria.  Perianth.  6-glunie,  subaequale. 
Mas.  FU.  3,  distincta.  Anth.  didymae  !  utrinque 
2-lidx. — Fem.  Styli  3.  Caju.  S-loc-  3-loba.  Scm. 
solitaria  {Id.  p.  240.) 

1.  Sea  ra.  3.   Gracilis.  5.   Proli/era. 

2.  Lavis.  4.  Pauc'Jiora. 

All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland. 

TV.   LoxocARVA.    Mas. Fem    solitarii   bibrar- 

teati.  Perianth.  4-glume.     Ovar.  l-spermum.     Styl. 
feubuh'.tus,  indivisus.    Stig.  I.   Follic    cartilagineus  ; 
niargine  convcxo  dehiscens.  {Id.  p.  249.) 
1.   Cinerca.    New  Holland. 

V.  Leptocahpus.  Perianth.  6-glume.  Mas.  Slam. 
3.  Anth.  simplices,  peltatje. — Fem.  Ovar.  l-sper- 
mum. Stylus  1.  Stig.  2-3.  Utriculus  v.  J^ux 
Crustacea,  basi  styli  coronata.     (/(/.  p.  250.) 

1.  .4ristatus.        3.   Pamo.^us.  5.   Scariosus. 

2.  Elalior.  4.   S/iaihaceus.        6.    Tenax. 
Tills  genus  contains  also  Restio  Sim/de.r  of  Wilkl. 

VI.  Ch.«.tAnthus.     Mas. Fem.    Perianth.  6- 

glume,  nanum,  glumis  3  interioribus  minutissimis, 
setaceis.  Ovar.  l-spermum.  Styl.  1.  Stig.  indivi- 
sum.  A'ux  \-sperma,  perianthio  parum  aucto  cinc- 
ta.    {Id.  p.  251.) 

1.  Lept'jcarftoidcs.    New  Holland. 

VII.  HYPOI..INA.  P'-rianth.  6-glume.  Mas.  amenta- 
cei.  Stam.  2.  .///i//;.  simplices  peltatae. — Fem.  Styl. 
2-3-part.  aeciduus.  JVux  ossea,  calva,  1-sperma 
basi  perianthio  br.viore  cincta,  spicam  imbricatam, 
1-florara,  terminans.    {Id.  p.  251.) 


1.  Fastigiata.  New  Holl.   and   Van  Diem.   Isl. 

2.  Exsulca     New  Holland,  Van  Diemcn's  Isl. 

VIII.  Anthoboi.us.  Perianth,  o-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
Mas.  Stam.  3,  basi  foliolorum  inserta. — Fem.  Pe- 
rianth, dtciduum.  Stig.  sessile  3-lob.  Drufia  1- 
spcrma.  Embryo  inversus,  iWA-^i  albuminis  carnosi. 
(/rf.  p.  357) 

1.  FUifoUu.1.     New  Holland.      Shrub. 

2.  'Priquetcr.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

Tetrandhia. 

IX.  Olmedia.  Mas.  C«/.  communis  squamis  imbric. 
Fl'jsc.  plures.  Corollul.  2-4-part.  Fil.  plana  elastica. 
— Fem.  Cal.  connivens.  Cor.  ovata,  4-dentata. 
Dru/ia  1-sperma  e  coroil.  carnosa  formata. 

1.  Aspera.     Peru.      Shrub.  ~)Fl.  Per.  Syst. 

2.  Levis.     Peru.     Shrub.   \  p.  257. 

Pentandria. 

X.  Decostea.  Mas.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pet. — 
Fem.  Cor  0.  Styli  3.  Drufia  1-sperma,  cal.  sty- 
lisquc  coronata. 

1.   Scandens.    Chili.   Shr.  {Fl.  Per.  Syst.  259.) 

XI.  JEtoxicon.  Mas.  Cal.  duplex:  ext.  globosus, 
int.  S-phyll.  deciduus.  Cor.  5-pet.  A'ect.  squa- 
mis 5,  obcordatis. — Fem.  ut  in  mare.  Stylus  1,  2- 
fid.      Dru/ia  1  -speniia. 

\.   Punctatwn.     Chili.     {Fl.  Per.  Syst.  260.) 


Hexandria. 

XII.  MoRENiA.  Palma.  Sfiatha  4-phyll.  Mas.  Cai. 
5-gonus,  planus.  Cor.  2-pet.  Rudiment,  germi- 
nis. — Fem.  Germ.  3-fid.  Stig.  5.  Drufia  3,  1- 
spermje. 

1.  Fragrans.    Peru.  Shr.  {Fl.  Per.  Syst.  299.) 

XIH.  HvPHiENE.     Palma.     Cal.  6-part.     Filam.  basi 
connata.    Fem.   Cal.  sex  part,  laciniis  subaequalibus. 
Drufia  1-loc.    Embryo  in  vcrtice  perispermi. 
1.   Cucifera.     Egypt.      Shrub. 

XIV.  Xeroxes,  Lomandra  of  Labill.  Perianth. 
6-part.  subcoloratum.  Mas.  Perianthii  foliola  iu- 
teriora  v.  omnia  basi  cohaerentia.  Stam.  6,  perian- 
thio inserta.  Anth.  peltatae.  Rudimentum  pistilli. 
— Fem.  Perianthii.  foliola  distincta,  persistentia. 
Stajn.  cassa.  Ovar.  3-loc.  loc.  1-spermis.  Styli  3, 
basi  connati.      Cafta.    cartilaginea,    3-loc.    3-valr. 
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valvis  medio  septiferis. 
Prod.  p.  259.) 

1.  Flexifolia.  9. 

2.  Mucronaca.  10. 

3.  Coilina.  11. 

4.  Glaiica,  12. 

5.  Lcucocc/ihata.  13. 

6.  Paucifloia.  14. 

7.  Filiformis.  15. 

8.  Tinuifulia.  16. 


5f m.  peltata.     (R.  Brown, 


Gracilis. 
Uenticulata, 

Laxa. 

Higida. 

Montana. 

Pluviatilis. 

Lo7igiJ'olia. 

Hystrix- 


17.  .Arcnaria. 

18.  Distans. 

19.  Media. 

20.  Decumfiosita. 

21.  Multijlora. 

22.  Mmula. 

23.  Bank-sir. 
24  Hastilis. 

Holland   and   Van 


All   perennial,   and   from   New 
Dicmen's  Island. 

ICOSANDRIA. 


XV.  CiTROsMA.  Mas.  C'n/.  campan.  4-8-dent.  Cor. 
0.  Slam.  7-60,  pttaliformia. — Fem.  Flor.  maris. 
Germ.  3-10.  iS7i//i  subulali.  Bac.  1-loc.  ;  e  tiibo 
cal.  forniaia.  Sent,  ossca  arillo  cuculialo  semiinvo- 
luta.      {Ft.  Per.  Sijsr.  p.  2r,4.) 

4.  Muricala.  6.   Ovalis. 

5.  Subinodora.      7.   Obtongifolia. 


1.  Pyricar/ia. 

2.  Dentata. 

3.  Tomentosa. 
All  from  Peru. 

XVI.  Peumus. 


Sp.  1 — 3  shrubby. 
Mas.   Cal.  campan.  5-fid.       Pet.  5, 


cal.  inserta,  rcflexa.  A/'ect.  0.  Stam.  fere  46,  glan- 
dulosa. — Fem.  Flor.  maris.  A^ect.  squamis  5,  sub- 
sagittatus.  Germ.  2-9.  Sty  I.  0.  JDru/ix  ovales 
acuminatSB. 

1.  Frai;rana.     Chili.     (/"/.  /-"fr.  5(;s«.  p.  26f>.) 

MONADELPHIA. 

XVII.  Tavalla.  Mas.  Ament.  subcylindricum,  an- 
theris  numerosis  4-gonis. — Fem.  Strobilus  ovatus, 
carnosus,  3-5-fid.  Perianth,  superum,  3-dentatum. 
Sem.  solitaria.  {Arb.  aul/rutices  fragrantes,  resi- 
niferi.)     {FL  Per.  Syst.  p.  270.) 

1.  Scabra.  3.  Kaccmosa.  5.  Laciniala. 

2.  Glauca.  4.  Ant^ustifolia. 
All  from  Peru. 

XVIII.  Lyginia.  Perianth,  sex  glume.  Mas.  FU. 
longitudinaliter  connata  !  Anth.  3,didymse  !  utriii- 
quc  2-fid. — Fem.  Styl.  3-part.  Caps.  3-loc.  3-loba, 
aiigulis  salientibus  dehiscens.  Sem.  solitaria.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  248.) 

1.  Imberbis.      New    Holland.       {Schsnodum    te.- 
najr,  Mas.  of  Labill.) 

2.  Barbata.     New  Holland. 

See  ScHOENODUM  in  Persoon's  Syno/isis,  ii.  p.  163. 


EEMAilKS  ON  THE  CLxVSS  DIOECIA. 


The  followinij  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  whicli  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 


Monandria. 

Several  species  of  Casuarina. 

Tkiandria. 

Valeriana  dioica.  Cartx  dioica,  davalliana,  stcri- 
lis.     Scrpicula  verticillata. 

Tetrandria. 

Some  species  of  Rhamnus,  Urtica,  and  Boehmeria. 
Morus  nigra,  tiiicloria. 

Pentandria. 

Rhamnus  alatcrnus.  Phylica  dioica.  Lonicera  dioi- 
ca. Rhus  veryiix,  radicans.  Myrsine  Africana.  Ur- 
tica baccifera. 

Hexandria. 

Prinos.  Loranthus  Furoficsus.  Laurus  benzoin.. 
Several  species  of  Rumex. 


Octanduia. 

Daphne    dioica.     Dodonsea   angustifolia.     Mtjasto- 
ma  rubcns.     Acer  rubrum.     Vallisneria  octandra. 


Dec  an'dria. 

Lychnis  dioica.     Cucubalus  otiles,  /larvijlorus,   Si- 
biricus.     Cerastium  dioicum. 

Icosandria. 

Spiraea  arimcus.  Rubus  chamemorus.  Pyrus  dioi^ 
ca.     Myrtus  dioica.     Fragaria  chiloensis. 

Foltandria. 

Clematis  dioica,  Virginiana.  Thalyctrum  cornuti, 
dioicum.  Arum  trifihullum.  Laurus  nobilis.  Phy- 
tolocca  dioica.     Tetracera  csfitra. 

Moxadei.phia. 

Napsea.  Some  species  of  Croton,  Acalypha,  and: 
Ricinus.     Bryonia  dioica. 


CLASS  XXIII.     POLYGAMIA. 


Monoecia. 


1858.  Musa.  Hermaphroditus.  Ca/.  spatha.  Cor.  2- 
pet. :  altero  erecto,  5-dent.  :  altero  nectarifero,  con- 
cavo,  brcviore.  FU.  6,  horuni  5  perfecta.  Styl.  1. 
Germ.  inf.,abortiens.  Hermaphuodita  Cal.  Cor.  Ft/. 


Pist.   hcrmaphroditi  fil.   perfcclo.     Bac.    oblongs. 
3-quetra,  infcra. 

1.  Paradisiaca.    E.  Ind.       4.   Sa/iientum.     W.  Indies. 

2.  Maculata.   Mauritius.     5.    Troglodytarum.  Molucc- 

3.  Rosacea.     Do.  6.  Coccinea.     China. 

All  perennial. 
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^  1865.  IIoi.cus.  IIeu-  Cal.  Ghana  lseu2-flora.  Cor. 
Gluma  swh  apicc  aristata.  Slam.  3.  Siyli2.  Sejii, 
1.  Mas.  Cal.  Gtuma  2-valv.  Cor.  0  seu  2-valv. 
Slam.  3. 

1.  S/ikalus.     East  Indies.     Jnn. 

2.  Bkolor.     Persia.     Jyin. 

3.  Sorghum.    E.  Ind.  Ann.     4.   Ccrnnus.     Jim. 

5.  Cuffv'jrum.     Cape.     Ann. 

6.  Saccharattts.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

7.  Dtcolorans.  S.  Amer.     8.  Avenaceiis.     Cape. 
9.   Scrrains.     Cape.  10.  As/ier.     Cape. 

11.  Hiilejicnsis.     Syria,   Italy,  and  Barbary.     Per. 

12.  A'itiUus.     E.  Indies.  13.   Cajtillaris.     Cape. 
14.  Mollis.     Engl.  Erancc,  and  Germany,     /^rr. 

13.  Lanatus.     Europe.     Fercn. 
16.  Laxus.     Virginia  and  Canada. 

IT.  Striatum.     Virginia.      18.  Rcdolens.    N.  Zeal. 

19.  Odoralus.     Europe  and  Asia.     Percn. 

20.  J-'ragrans.     Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada.     Per. 

21.  Pr/iens.     Hungary.     Peren. 

22.  Al/iinus.  Lapl.  Per.  25.  Latifolius.  E.  Ind. 
*24.  ParviJloruH.  "25.  Pallidus.  "25.  Fulvus. 
"27.  Flumosus.  "28.  Elongatus. 

Sp.  24 — 28  from  N.  IIoll.  See  Brown  /"rot'r.  p.  198. 

1860.  TETUAroGON.  Ca/.  2-valv.  3-florus,  flores  2 
laterales  liermaphroditi  centralis  neuter.  Her.  Cal. 
0.  Cor.  2-valv.  valvula  ext.  aristata.  Stam.  3. 
Styti  duo.  5fm.  1.  Neutr.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2- 
valv.,  valvulis  aristatis. 

1 .  Villosus.  Barbary  near  Cafsa. 
1866.  Atheropogon.  Cal.  1-valv.  2-florus,  alter 
herm.,  alter  neuter.  Her.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valv., 
valvula  exteriore  3-aristata.  Stam.  3.  Styli  2. 
Sem.  1.  Neutr.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valv.,  valvulis 
aristatis. 

1.  Apludoiilcs.     North  America. 

1861.  jEgopogox.  Flares  U-es  pediccllati  aggregati, 
2  laterales  niasculi,  intcrmedius  licr.  Heu.  Cal.  2- 
valv.  uniflorus,  valvulis  apice  2-fid.  medio  aristatis. 
Cor.  2-valv.,  valvula  ext.  3-aristaia,  int.   2-aristata. 

Stam.  3.     Styli   2.     Sc?n.    1 Mas.   Cal.     Cor.   et 

Stam.  hermaphroditi. 

1.  Cenchroides.     Cumana.     Percn. 

1869.  Elyosurus.  Cal.  1-valv.  apice  2-fid.,  2-flo- 
rus. Her.  s^ssilis.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valv.  Statn. 
3.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1. — Mas.  pediccUatus.  Cal.  1- 
valv.     Cor.  2  valv.     Stam.  3. 

1.   Tripsacoidcs.     Caraccas. 
1868.  IscH-EMVM.      Her.  Ca/.  gluma  2-flora.      Cor. 
2-valv.      Slam.    3.      Siyli   2.     Sem.    1. — Mas.      Cat. 
et  Cor.  ut  maris.     Stain.  3. 

1.  Muticum.     East  Indies  and  N.  Holl.     Pcren. 

2.  Arislalitm.     East  Indies  and  China.     Percn. 

3.  Fdiforme.     Cape.  4.  Barbatum.     Java. 
5.   Ciliare.     China.  6.  Rugosum.     E.  Ind. 
7.  Murinum.      Tanna.         8.  Involuttim.  Soc.  Isl. 
9.  Melicoidcs.     East  Indies. 

■•10.  Triticeum.  '•12.  Fragile.  *U.  Rottboellioides. 
*n.  Villosum.  *\o.  Laxum. 
All  from  N.  Holl.  See  Brown's  Pro</r.  p.  203. 
1871.  Maxisuris.  Her.  Ca/.  gluma  2-valv.,  1 -flora  : 
valvula  exteriore  latcribus  apiceque  emarginata. 
Cor.  calyce  minor.  Stam.  3.  Styl.  2-fid. — Mas. 
ut  in  herniaph.,  scd  flo  ibus  latcris  inferioris  ejus- 
dem  spi^»  magis  cxtaraibus. 

1.  Myurus.     East  Indies. 

2.  Granvlaris.     Guiana,  Jamaica,   Guinea,  East 
Indies,  and  China.     Ann. 

1870.  .£gilops.     Her.  Cal.    gluma  sub  3-flora,  car- 


tilaginca.  Cor.  gluma  ternilnata  2-plici  arista- 
Stam.  3.  Styli  2.  Sem.  1 — Mas.  Cal.  et  Cor. 
Gluma  Iter.     Stam.  3 

1.  Ovata.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Triaristata.     Spain,  France,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

3.  Triuncialis.     France  and  Smyrna. 

4.  Cylindrica.     Hungary.     Ann. 

5.  Sguarrosa.     In  the  East.     Ann. 

6.  Caudata.     Candia.     Ann. 

1864.  Chloris.  .Flores  unilaterales.  Cal.  2-valv.  C- 
6-florus,  flore  altera  sessili  her.,  altero  pcdicellato. 
masculo.  Her.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valv.  Arista  ter- 
minalis.  Stam.  3.  Styl.  2.  Sem.  1. — Mas.  Cal. 
0.  Cor.    uni  seu  2-valv.  aristata.     Stam.  3. 

1.  Cruciata.     Jamaica.     .'Inn. 

2.  Panicea.     E.  Ind.  Per.    3.  Foliosa.    St  Thos. 

4.  Petrea.     America  and  Cape.     Peren. 

5.  Cdiata.     Antilles  and  Jamaica.     Ann. 

6.  Radiata.     West  Indies.     Ann. 

7.  Pallida.     South  of  France  ?     Ann. 

8.  Barbata.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

9.  Polydactyla.     Jamaica  and  Cumana. 

10.  Virgata.     Antigua. 

11.  Curtiftendula.     Illinois.     Percn. 

12.  Monostachya.     Carolina. 

*13.    Ventricosa.  *!5.   Divaricata. 

*14.   Trmicata.  *\(>.  Pnmilio. 

All  from  N.  Holl.     See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  186. 
1863.  AxDROPOGON.     Her.   Cal.  gluma  1 -flora.    Cor, 

gluma  basi  vel  apice  aristata.     Stam.  3.     Styli  2. 

Sem.  1. — Mas.  Ca/.  et  Cor.  prioris.     Stam.  3. 

1.    Caricosus.  E.  Ind.     2.  Serratus.  Bengal.  Per. 

3.  Criiiitiis.     Japan.     Peren. 

4.  Striatus.     Malabar  and  New  Holland.     Per. 

5.  Altionii.     Italy  and  Barbary.     Percn. 

6.  Contortus.     East  Indies  and  New  Holl.     Per. 

7.  Divaricatus.     Virginia. 

8.  GryltiLs.     Switz.  Verona,  Fra.  E.  Ind.     Per. 

9.  Acicularis.     East  Indies.     Prren. 

10.  A'utans.     Virginia  and  Jamaica.     Peren. 

11.  Arundinaceus.     Guinea.     Pcren. 

12.  Axienaceits.     Illinois.     Peren. 

1 3.  Ambiguus.     Carolina.     Peren. 

14.  I^axus.     Japan.  15.   Cotulifer.     Do. 

16.  St/uarrosus.     Malabar.     Percn. 

17.  His/tidus.     Cumana.     Peren. 

18.  A'ardus.  E.  Ind.  Per.  19.  Cymbarius.  Do. 
20.   Glaucit^.Tio.  Per.     2\.  Friop/wrus  Barb.  Per. 

22.  Strictus.     Hungary.     Perc?t. 

23.  Alop.ecuroidcs.     North  America.     Pcren. 

24.  Sacc/iaroides.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

25.  Vnilatus.     Mauritius.     Peren. 

26.  Brevifolius.     Jamaica.     .4nn. 

27.  Fastigiatus.     Jamaica  and  Cumana.     Percn. 

28.  Purf'.urascens.     North  America.  Peren. 

29.  Mucrouros.     Carolina  and  Florida.     Percn. 

30.  Dissitiflorus.     Carolina  and   Florida.     Pcren. 

31.  Ternarius.     Carolina.     Peren. 

32.  Bracteatus.     Cumana.     Peren. 

33.  Sc/ionant/ius.     Arabia  and  East  Indies.    Per. 

34.  Virginicus.     North  America.     Peren. 

35.  Bicorne.     Brasil,  Guiana,  and  Jamaica.     Per. 

36.  Hirtus.    Portugal,  Italy,  Barb.  Smyrna.    Per. 

37.  Distachyos.     Switz.  Italy,  France,  Barb.    Per. 

38.  Plumosus.  Cumana.  Per.  39.  Binatus.  E.  Ind. 

40.  Annulatus.     Egypt  and  East  Indies.     Peren. 

41.  Mutieus.  Cape.  42.  Furcatus.  N.  Amer.  Per. 
43.  Villosus.  Cape.  44.  Pilosus.  E.  Ind.  Per. 
45.  Bladhii.     China. 
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46.  Incurvatus.    Tranquebar. 

47.  Aureus.     Bourbon. 

48.  Ischamum.   Gciniany,  France,  and  Italy,  Per. 

49.  Ptrlunus.    E.  Indies  and  New  Holland.     Per. 
"50.    Tenui.1.  'oe.  Jixatlatus. 

*b\.   Triticcus.  *57.  Lanatua. 

•52     Sericeus.  *58.   Bombycinus. 

*53.  jlffinh.  *59.   Pc/ractus. 

•54.  Intermedius.  *60.  Fragitis. 

•55.  Procerus.  '61.   Citreua. 

All  from  New  Holl.  See  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  200. 
1S67.  Aplud.v.  Co/.  1-valv.  3-florus,  flosculus  Acr. 
sessilis  inttrniedius  masculus  ct  neuter  pedicellati. 
Heh.  Cal.  diipl.  ext.  1-valv.,  int.  2-valv.  C'jr.  2- 
valv.  Stam.  3.  Siyl.  2.  5<-nj.  1 — M.\s.  Cal.  2- 
valv.  2-florus.  Cor.  2-valv.  Stam.  3.  Neutr.  ru- 
dimentum  florus 

1.  Mutica.  E.  Ir.d.         2.  Aristata.    Do.     Peren. 

3.  Digitata.  E.ist  Indies. 
1S62.  Anthistiria  Ca/.  1-3  seu  4-valv.  3  seu  7- 
florus,  flore  lierma[>h.  solitario  cenirali  sessili,  nias- 
cuHs  duobus  pedif  ellatis,  reliquis  si  adsiint  sessili- 
bus.  Her.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  2-valv.  Arista  e  hasi 
germinis.  Stain.  3.  Styl.2.  Seni.  1. — JVIas.  Cal. 
0.     Cor.  2-valv.  niutica.     Staw.  S. 

1.   Ciliata.  E.  Ind.    A>in.  2.   Imberbis.    Cape. 

3.  Glauca.     Barbary,  Egypt,  Guinea.    Peren. 

4.  Arguens.Y.   htd.Per.    5.  Jafionka.  id,T^^n,  Per. 

6.  Prostrata.     East  Indies.     Peren 

7.  Gigantea.     Island  of  Luzon.     Peren. 

•8.  Australia.  N.  Holland,  kc.  P  Brown,  Pr'.dr.  p. 

•9.  Prondosa.  N.  Holland,  fee.  5  200. 
\  1874.  Valaxtia.  Her.    Cal.O.   Cor.  4-part.     Stam. 
4.   Styl.  2-fid.   Son.  1. — Mas.    Cal.  0    Cor.  3  seu  4- 
part.     Stam.  3  seu  4      P/sr.  obsolccum. 

1.  Muralii.    France  and  Italy.     Ann. 

2.  Hiifiida     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

5.  Filifornm.    Teneriffe      Ann. 

4.  Ptdemon'.a7ia.  Piedm.  Hung,  and  Tauria.  An. 

5.  Cucullaria.    Cjppadocia  and    Araba.     Ann. 

6.  Humifztsa.     Cippadocia.     Peren. 

7.  Afiarine.  Germ    Fri    Sicily,  Teneriffe.     Ann, 

8.  Articulata.    Etjypt,  Syria,  Barbary      ^.m. 

9.  Taurica.     Tuuria.     Peren. 

10.  Cl:trij7ienais.     Ti-uria. 

11.  Cruiiata.     Eiig.   Germ.   Swiiz.  France.     Per. 

12.  Glabra.     Austria  and  Il-ly.  .  Peren. 
See  Galium. 

1877.  Planera.     Her.     Cal.  campan.  4-fid.     Cor.  0. 

Stain.  4    Stig.  2  sessilia  recurvata.     A"u.r  1-sperma 

coriacea    sr|uanni!osa. — Mas.     Cal.   campan.    4-fid. 

Cor.  0.     Slam.  4  «  xscrta. 

1.  Arjiiatica.     At  rivers  in  Carolina.     Peren. 
1879.    Didtmandra.     Ament.  tyiindricum    squamis 

inibric.  /"/^rc*  her.  etfcm.  in  eodem  amento.  Her. 

Cal.  4-part.     Cor.  4-part.     Fil    ui.icum  apice   biari- 

theriferum       Germ,   siipciuiri.    Styli  3    brevissimi. 

Bac.  3-loc.  3-speima.  Fem.    Cut.  et    Cor.  her.  Styli 

3  brevissimi.     Bac.  3-Ioc.  3-spernna. 
1.  Piirfiurea.    Peru.     Ptn-n. 
1893.  Castila.    Her.     Ca/.  4-cient.    Cor   4-pet.  ■S.'am. 

8.     Germ    4-lobum.     Styl.  1.     Dr-:fi<s  4,  l-sperma;. 

— Mas.     Cal.   4-dent.     Cor.  4-pet.     Stam.  8.    Pist. 

rudirocnuim. 
1.   £)f/!rM*a.  Domingo.  Per.  2.  Erecta   Anti^-ua.  Pt. 
1887     Ophioxylon.     Her.     Cal.    5-fid.    Cor.  5-F.d. 

infundib       Stam.    5.      Piat.     1 — Mas.      Cal.  2-fid. 

Cor.     5-fid.,    infundib.    ore     ncctario     cyiindrico. 

Stam.  2. 
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1.   Ser/ientinum.     Malabar,  Java,    Ceylon.     Per. 
1896.  CopRosMA.     Her.  Cal.  infer.  S-dent.      Cor.  in- 
fundib.   5-6  sou  7-fid.       Stam.  5-6  seu  7.      Styli  2. 
.Bar.  globosa  disperma.     Mas.   Cal.,  Cor.  et  Stam. 
hermaplir. 

1.  Lucida.     N.Zeal.  Per.     2.  Fetidissima.     Do. 
1894.  Celtis.     Her.     Cal.    5-part.     C^r.    0.     Stam. 

5.  S/j//.  2.     Drufia   1-sperma. — Mas.   Cal.  6-part. 
Cor.  0.      Stain.  6. 

1.  Australia.     South  of  Europe  and  Africa.     Shr. 

2.  Caucasica.     Caucasus,     i/irub. 

3.  Toume/ortii.     Armenia.     Shrub. 

4.  Occidentalia.     Virginia  and  Pennsylv.     Skr. 

5.  Crassifolia.     North  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Orientalis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

7.  ?>Iicrantha.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Rugoaa.     Porto  Rico.     Shrub. 

9.  Mollis.     South  America.     Shrub. 

10.  Triner~via.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

11.  Lima.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 

12.  Amboinensis.      Amboyna. 

13.  Aculcata.     Jamaica  and   Hispaniola.      Shrub. 

14.  Rhamnoides.     New  Spain.      Shrub. 

15.  Integrifolia.     Senegal.      Shrub. 

1873.  Kehnera.       Caulinia    of    DecandoUe,    and 
PosiDONiA    of  Koenig.     Her.    Ca/.  spatha  2-valv. 
Cor.  0.     A'fcf.  3-phyll.  aristatum  ad  basin  germi- 
nis.     Anth.   6  stssiles.      Germ,   oblongum.      Styl. 
brevis.     Stig.  planum      Bac.  1-sperma.     Mas.  Cal. 
Cor.  et  Stam.  her.     Jsfect.  0.     Pist.  rudimentum. 
1.   Oceanica.     Mediterranean  and  N.  Holl.     Shr. 
*2.   Serrulata.     N.  Holland. 
Sec  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  339. 
1859.  Veratrim.     Her.   Cut.  0.      Cor.  6-pet.  Stam. 

6.  Pist.  3.     Ca/!s.  3,  polyspermae. — Mas.     Cal.  0. 
Cor.  6-pet.     Stam.  6.     Pist.  rudimentum. 

1.  Album.      Russia,    Siberia,    Austria,    Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Greece.     Peren. 

2.  Viride.     Carolina  and  Canada.     Peren. 

3.  .Nigrum.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

4.  Parviflorum.     Carolina.      Peren. 

5.  Sabadilla.     China.     Peren. 

6.  Lvteum.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

1903.  Rhapis.  Her.  Cal.  3-fid.  Cor.  3-fid.  Starr.. 
6.  Pist.  1.  Dru/ia  1-sperma. — Mas.  Cal.  3-fid. 
Cor.  3-fid.      Stam.  6. 

1.  Flabellijhrmis.     China,  Japan.     Shrub. 

2.  .Icaulia.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Peren. 

3.  Arundinacea.     Carolina.      Shrub. 

1905.  Mahtinezia.  Her.  Cal.  3-ph)Il.  Cor.  3- 
pet.  Slaw.  6.  5/;5'.  3-part.  sessile.  Drufia  1- 
sperma. — Fem.  Cal.  3-pliyll.  Cor.  3-pet.  Stig. 
3-part   sessile.     Drnfia  1-spcrnia. 

1.  Ciliata.     Peru.     Shr.        4.  iJnearis.    Do.   Shr. 

2.  Intrrru/Ha.  Do.   -SAr.     5.   Lanccolata.  Do.     -SAr 

3.  Fn.'.ifi^ins     Do.   <SAr. 

1904.  Cekoxvlo.v  Her.  C«/  3-rid.  Cor.  o-pei. 
Slam.  12-14.  Pist.  rudimentum. — Fem.  Cal.  et 
Cor.  her.  S/nm.  0.  Siyl.  0  AVi^^-.  3.  Drufia 
globosa  1-sperma.     A'ux  globosa  basi  imperforala. 

I.  .'Indicola.     Andes.      Shrub. 
1884.  Thattinnickia.    Her.     Cal.  campan.  3-dent. 
Cor.   campun.    3-dint.      Slam.    5    recepl.    inscrla. 
Germ.   sup.     Styl.  subulaius  — Mas.    Cal.    Cor.  et 
Stam.  her.     Pist.  ruiliniemum. 

1.   Rhoi/nlia.     Para  i'l  Brasil.      Shrub. 
1891.  Gtrocakpvs.      Her.    Cal.    4-pl;yll.    inaequal. 
Cor.    0.      A'ect.    4-part.    £;landulosum.       S'am.    4. 
Pist.  1.     Styl.  0.     Samara   l-sperma  apice  bialata. 
U  u 
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Cor.  0.     A'fct.  4-part.  glan- 

2.  Aaiaticus.     E.  Ind. 
4.  RugosuK. 
New     Holland.      Sec 


— Mas.  CaA  5-phyll. 
dulosum.     Stam.  4. 
1.  Amcrkanus.     Carthagena. 
*o.  S/t/icno/iierus. 
All   trees.     Sp.   8,  4   from 
Brown's  Prodr.  p.  404. 
j?  1B92.  Acer.     Her.  Ca/.  5-fid.      Cor.  4-pet.   S^a'". 
8.  /^?*;.  1.   Samara  2  seu  3,  1-spermae,  ala  termina- 
tJE. — Mas.   Cal.  5-fid.      Ct//-.  5-ptt.     Stajn.   8. 

1.  Hetcrofihyllum.    East.  2.   Tatarkum.  Tartary. 

3.  Fseudo-Platanu.1.     Germ.  Fra.  Engl.  Switz. 

4.  Obtusatum.     Hungaiy  and  Ci'oalia. 

5.  Rubrum.     From  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina. 

6.  Dasycarfium.    From  Pennsylvania  to  Carol. 

7.  Sacchurinum.  From  Hudson's  Bay  to  Carol. 

8.  Platanoides.  N.of  Eur.  Styria,  and  Savoy. 

9.  Pkcian.  Japan.  13.  Disscctum.    Japan. 

10.  Scfitemlobum.  Do.      14.  Montanum.'H.  Axacv. 

11.  Patmatum.  Do.  15.  Pcmisylvankum.    Do. 

12.  Ja/ionicum.   Do.  16.  Barbatuin.    Carolina. 

17.  Camjiestre.     Denmark,  and  S.  of  Europe. 

18.  Ofialus.  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy. 

19.  Jbcrkum.      Iberia. 

20.  MonsficssuLanum.     Carniola,  Italy,  and  Fra. 

21.  Cretkum.  East.     23.  A'cg-unt/o.  N.  Amer. 

22.  Trifidum.  Japan.  24.  Pinnatum.    Cochinch. 
All  shrubby,  except  Sp.  4.  perennial. 

1883.  AiLANTHUs.  Her.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pct. 
.Stam.  2,  3.  Germ.  3-5.  Styli  lateralcs.  Samare 
1 -sperms. — Mas.  Cal.  5-pan.  Cor.  5-pet.  Slam. 
!0. — Fem.  Ca/.  5-part.  Cor.  5-pct.  Genu.  2-5.  Styli 
laterales.    Samara  l-spermae. 

1.  Glandulosa.    China.     S/tnib. 

2.  Excclsa.     E.  Indies.     Shrub. 

1890.  Goibehnatia.  Her.  Cul.  campan.  5-fid.  su- 
pcrus.  Csr.  0.  Stam.  10.  Styl.  \.  Samara  1-sperma 
alls  longitudinalibus  2  seu  5. — Mas.  Cal.  Cor.  ct 
Slam,  hermaphrod. 

1.   Obovata.  Peru.    Shr.     2.   Oblonga.  Do.    Shr. 
895.  Gouania.     Her.     Cu/.  5-fid.    Cor.  0.     .inlh.  5, 
sub  calyptra  tectoe.   Styl.  3-fid.    Pruct.  inf.,  3-parti- 
bilis. — Mas.  siniilis,  absque  germ,  et  stig. 

1 .  Do7ningensis.  Barbad.  Jam.  Domingo.     Shr. 

2.  Tomentosa.  Cuba,  Domingo,  Porto  Kico.  S/ir, 

3.  Crenata.     South  America  ?     Shrub. 

4.  Striata.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

5.  Intcgrifotia.     South  America.     Shrub. 

G.  Incisa.     Mauritius  and  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

7.   Tilixfolia.    Bourbon  and  East  Indies.    Shrub. 
iS85.  Briedelia.    Her.    d;/.  5-part.    Pc?.  5.  cal.  in- 
serta.     Stam.  5  monadelpiia.     Styli  2,  2-fid.    Bacca 
disperma. — Mas.    Cal.  5-part.    Pet.  5  cal.  inserta. 
Pit.  columnae  5-antherifers. — Fem.     Cal,  et 
maris.     Styli  2,  2-fid.     Bac.  2-sperma. 

1.  Montana.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Scandcns.    Malabar,  Java.,    Shrulft 

3.  Sjiinoaa.    East  Tndies.     Shrub.    * 
.900.   Schrankia.     Her.     Cal.  5-dent.     Cor.    i 

Stam.  8-10.  Pist.  1.    Legum.  4-valve. — Mas. 
5-dent.     Cor.  5-fida.     Slam.  8-10. 

1.  jlculeata.     Vera  Cruz.     Perm. 

2.  Hamala.     South  America.     Peren. 

3.  Uncinala.     From  Virginia  to  Florida.     Percn. 
i901.  Desmanthus.    Her.     Cal.   5-dent.    Cor.  5-pet. 

seu  5-part.  Stam.  10.  Pist.  1.  Legum.  2-valve. 
— Neutr.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  0.  vel  5-pet.  vel.  5- 
part.    Stam.  10.  sterilia  lanceolato-dilatata. 

1.  Lacustris.    South  America.     Peren, 

2.  JS^atans.    East  Indies,  Cochinchina.    Ann, 


Cor. 


-fida. 
Cal. 


3.  Triquetrus.     East  Indies.     Pcre;,. 

4.  Pleitus.     Vera  Cruz.     Ajiu. 

5.  Defiressus.     South  America.     Pere!: 

6.  Diffusus.     New  Andalusia.     Shrub. 

7.  Virgatus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

8.  Punctatus.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

9.  Cincreus.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 
10.  Divergens.     Abyssinia  ?     Shrub. 

1902.   Acacia.     Her.     Cul.   5-dent.     Cor.   5-fid.  vei 
5-pet.     Stam.    4-100.    Pist,    1.     Lcgumen    2-valve 
— Mas.    Cal.  5-dent.    Cor,  5-fida  seu  5-pet.     Stam. 
4-100. 


1.  Verticillala.y;.  IIoll. 

2.  Junijierina.   N.  Holl. 

3.  Taxifulia.  Cochinch. 

4.  Suaveolens.  N.  Holl. 

5.  Ploribunda.  N.  Holl. 

6.  Linifolia.  New  Holl. 

12.  Laurifolia.     Friendly 

New  Caledonia. 

13.  Manginm.  Moluccas. 

14.  Myrti/hlia.   N.  Holl. 

15.  Hisjiidula.  N.   Holl. 

16.  Heterofihylla.  Bourb. 

17.  Xylocarjia.  E.  Indies. 

18.  Strom hulif era.  Peru. 

19.  Gumniifera,     Moga- 
dore. 

20.  Reticulata.     Cape. 

21.  Cineraria.  E.   Ind. 

22.  Scandens.     Do.    Ja- 
maica. 

23.  Ctimanensis.  Cumana. 

24.  A'tidiflora.    Danish 

American  Isles. 

25.  Muricata.    W.  Ind. 
25.  Pallida.  S.  Amer. 

27.  Lavigata.  S.  Amer. 

28.  Roslrata.    S.   Amer. 

29.  Arenosa.    Caraccas. 

30.  Macroloba.     Brasil. 

31.  Pulcherrima.   Brasil. 

32.  Gttjanensi.i.    Guiana. 

33.  7''amariicina.     Mau- 
ritius. 

Houstoni.  Vera  Cruz. 
Triehodea.  Caraccas. 

56.  Procera.    E.  Indies. 

37.  Odoralisisima.     Do. 

38.  Arborea.  W.  Ind. 

39.  Julibrissin.     East. 

40.  JVemu.     Japan. 

41 .  Sfiecio.sa.  E.  Ind. 
Lebbeck.     Egypt. 
Vaga.     Brasil. 
I^atisilirjua.    America. 
Jufiunba.     Brasil. 
Villosa.    Jamaica. 

47.  Discolor.     N.  Holl. 

48.  Caruccasana.    Carac. 

49.  Portoricensis.    Porto 

Rico. 

50.  Tetrugona.     Carac. 

5 1 .  Laxa.     Caraccas. 

52.  Divaricata.   W.  Ind. 

53.  Lojihantha.  N.  Holl. 

54.  Brachyloba.   Illinois. 

55.  Glandulosa.     North 
America. 


34. 
35. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


7.  Abietina.  New  Holl. 

8.  Slricta.    New  Holl. 

9.  Longifolia.  N.  Holl. 

10.  Glaucesccns.  N.   Holl, 

11.  Pulcala.  New.  Holl, 

Isles,  New   Hebrides,  and 

56.  Dccurrcns.  N.  Hull. 

57.  Filicina.    Mexico. 

58.  Microjihylla.    Carac. 

59.  Peregrina.  S.  Amcr. 

60.  Paniculata.     Brasil. 

61.  Grandifora.  E.  Ind. 

62.  Aniara.    East  Indies. 

63.  Glauca.     America. 

64.  Bice/is.     Brasil. 

65.  Frondosa.  East  Ind. 

66.  Julijlora.     Jamaica. 

67.  Latronum.  East  Ind, 

68.  Senegal.  Arab.  Afr. 

69.  .4suk.     Arabia. 

70.  Cuffra.     Cape. 

71.  Sicllata.     Arabia. 

72.  Chundra.  East  Indies. 

73.  Catechu.  East  Indies. 

74.  Potyacanlha.  E.  Ind. 

75.  Cornigeru.     Mexico, 
Cuba. 

76.  Macrucantha.     South 
America. 

77.  Cochliacantha.     Do. 

78.  Jiburnca.  East  Indies. 

79.  Horrida.    Africa. 

80.  Plejcuosa.  Cumana. 

81.  Leuco/ihloea.  E.  Ind. 

82.  Tortuosa..    Jamaica. 

83.  Faruesiana.     St   Do- 
mingo. 

84.  Pedunculata.     Java. 

85.  Punctata.  S.   Amer. 

86.  Arabica.  Arabia,  East 
Indies. 

87.  Vera.  Egypt. 

88.  .A'itida.  East  Indies. 

89.  Pai~i'ifolic.    Antilles. 

90.  Obtusa.  Orcnoco. 

91.  Tomentosa.  East  Ind. 

92.  Tenuijlora.   Caraccas. 

93.  Ste/ihariiana.    Persia. 

94.  Caduca.  South  Amer. 

95.  Acantholoba.     Do. 

96.  Striata.  South  Amer. 

97.  Caesia.   East  Indies. 

98.  Pennata    Ceylon. 

99.  Intsia.    East  Indies. 
100.  Tenuifolia.  W.  Ind- 
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SOI.  Ceratonia.    South  America. 

102.  Tamarindifolia.    Maitinique,    Cumana,   and  Ca- 
raccas. 
All  shrubby,  except  Sp.  54,  55  perennial. 

1898.  Inga.  Her.  Cal.  5-dent.  Cor.  tubulosa  5- 
dent.  Srnm.  numerosa  monadelpha.  Legum.  l-loc, 
seminibus  pulpa  vel  arilla  involutis. — Mas.  Cal.  S- 
dent.  Cor.  tubulosa  5-dent.  Stam.  numerosa  mo- 
nadclpha. 

1.  Microjihylla.  Cunnana.     29.  Xodosa.     Ceylon. 

2.  Pungcns.  S.  America.     30.  Punctata.  W.  Indies. 

3.  Dulcis.  East   Indies.       31.  S/ilendem.     Brasil. 

4.  Lanceolata.  N.  Barcel.     32.   Coruscans.  S.  Amer. 

5.  Unguis  cati.  W.  Ind.       33.  Sfiectabilis.    America. 

6.  Mellifera.  Arabia  Fel.     34.  Laurina.    St   Christo- 

7.  Bigemina.  E.  Indies.  phers. 

8.  Ligustrina.  Caraccas.      35.  Juglandifolia.   Carac. 


9.  Hymanifolia.    N.    An- 
dalusia. 

10.  Fetida.  W.  Indies. 

1 1.  Sa/wnaria.   Cochincli. 

12.  Tergemina.  IVIartiniq. 


36.  Fraxinea.     Brasil. 

37.  Inequalis.  Orinoco. 

38.  Hetcrojihxjlla.    Brasil. 

39.  Cocldcata.    Brasil. 

40.  Latifolia.  W.  Indies. 


13.  Caripensis.   N.   Anda-     41.   Cauliflora.  Brasil. 


lusia. 

14.  Emarginata.  S.  Amer. 

15.  Coriacea.     Do. 

16.  Longifolia.     Do. 

17.  yera.     Do. 


42.  /"Mr/iiij-ca. Martinique. 

43.  Obtusifolia.  Cumana. 

44.  Fasciculata.  Brasil. 

45.  Discolor.  S.  Amer. 

46.  Mollissima.    Do. 


18.  S/iuria.  N.  Andalusia,     47.  Circinalis.  \V.  Indies. 


Brasil. 

19.  Ingoides.  Cayenne. 

20.  Sa/iindoides.  Caraccas. 

21.  .dngustifolia.     Do. 

22.  Jlba.     Cayenne. 

23.  Quassia:/olia.  Brasil. 

24.  Mtida.     Brasil. 

25.  Fastuosa.  Caraccas. 

26.  Velutina.     Brasil. 

27.  Macro/tliylta.  S.  Amer. 


48.  Cinerea.  Caraccas. 

49.  Saman.  Do. 

50.  Filicina.     Brasil. 

51.  Pendula.  Do. 

52.  .Si^'/oAo«n.Martinique. 

53.  Pectinata.  S.   Amer. 

54.  Cyclocarjia.  Caraccas. 

55.  Comosa.     Jamaica. 

56.  Mofio.  S.  America. 

57.  Sassa.  Abyssinia. 


28.  Marginaltt.     Do.    and     58.    Umbelluta.     Ceylon. 
West  Indies.  All  shrubby. 

1899.  Mimosa.  Her.  C«/.  5-dent.  Cor.  0.  seu  5- 
dent.  Stam.  8.  Pist.  1.  Loment,  in  articulos  1- 
spermos  secedens. — Mas  Cal.  5-dent.  Cur.  0.  seu 
5-dcnt.     Stam.  8. 


1.  Pistacicsfolia,    Caracc. 

2.  Viva.  Jamaica. 

3.  Casta.    East  Indies  ? 

4.  Debitis.  S.  America. 

5.  Albida.  S.  America. 

6.  Sensitiva.  Brasil. 

7.  Strigosa.  S.  Amer. 

8.  Floribunda.  Caraccas. 

9.  Pudica.     Brasil. 

10.  Pudibunda.    Brasil. 

11.  Tetrandra.  S.  Amer. 

12.  Polydactyla.  S.  Amer. 

13.  Tomentosa.  S.  Amer. 

14.  Hamata.  E   Indies? 


18.  .^s/ierc?a.  Jamaica  and 

Vera  Cruz. 

19.  Dormiens.  S.  Amer. 

20.  Somnianx.  America. 

21.  Palfiitans.  S.  Amer. 

22.  Humilis.  S.  Amer. 

23.  Hisfiida.  Caraccas. 

24.  Pellita.   Cumana. 

25.  Canescens.   Guinea. 

26.  Kubicaiilis.  E.  Indies. 

27.  Cuncinna.  E.  Indies. 

28.  Sinuata.  Cochinchina. 

29.  Microcefi/iala. S.Amtv. 

30.  Distachya.   N.  Spain. 


15.  Latisfiinosa.  Madagas.    SI.  Polystachya.  W.  Ind. 

16.  Polyacantha.  Abyssin.    32.  Entada.  E.  Indies. 

17.  Semisfiinosa.  Amer. 

Sp.    1,   3,   5—17,  21—32,  Shrubby.    Sp.  2,  19,  20, 

perennial.     Sp.  4,  annual. 

1881.  Brabejum.     Her.    Cal.  Amenti  squama.     Cor. 

4-part.,  superne   revoluta.     Stam.  4.    Pist.  1     Stig. 

2.    Dru/ia.     Mas.    Cal.   Amenti  squamae  3-florae. 


Cor.  4  seu  5-part.     Stam.  4  seu   5,  fuuci  inserta. 

Styl.  2-fid.  abortiens. 

1.  StelluHfolium.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
1880.  Heritiera.  Her.    Cu/.  5-dent.     Cor.  0.    Anth. 

10-sessiles.  2  inter  singula  germina.  Germ.  5.  StyL 

conici.    Drufics   siccae   coriaceae   carinalo-alatae    1- 

spcrmae. — Mas.    Cal.  5-dent.     Cor.  0.    Fil.  colum- 

nare.    Anth.  5-10  minutse  in  cylindrum  connatae. 
1.  Littoralis.  Ceylon.  Shr.     2.  Fames.  Ava.    Shr 
1889.  HvpELATE.     Her.      Cal.    5-phyll.     Cor.    5-pet. 

J\l'ect.  annulus  ad  germen.     Stam.  8.     Styl.  brevis. 

Stig.  deflexum  3-gonum.  Drufia  pulposa  l-sperma. 

— Mas.   Cal,   Cor.   AVer,  et  S^um.  hermaphiodili. 
1.   Trifoliata.     Hills  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
1878.  Terminalia.   Mas.   Cal.  5-part.   Cor.  0.    Stam. 

10. — Hku.    Flos  masculi.     Styl.    1.    Drufia  infera, 

cymbilbrmis. 


1.  Catajtpa.   E.   Indies. 

2.  jMoluccana.  Moluccas, 

Society  Isles. 

3.  Subcordata.  S.    Amer. 

4.  Latifolia.  Jamaica. 

5.  C/iebula.  E.  Indies. 


6-  Elli/itica.  E.  Indies. 

7.  Maurritiana.  Mauritius, 

and  Bourbon. 

8.  Angustifolia.  E.    Ind. 

9.  Vernix.  Moluccas. 
All  shrubby. 


1885.  Clusia.  Mas.  Cal.  4  seu  6-phyll.  :  foliolis  op- 
positis,  inibricatis.  Cor.  4  seu  6-pet.  Stam.  nu- 
merosa.— Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  ut  in  masculis.  J\fect. 
exantheris  coalitis,  germen  includens.  Cajis.  5-loc.. 
5-valv.,  pulpa  farcta. 


1.  Rosea.    Carolina. 

2.  Alba.    America. 

3.  Parvijlora.  Isl.  of  Mar- 

garitha. 

4.  Flava.  Jamaica. 


5.  Longifolia.  Guiana. 

6.  Venosa.     Martinique. 

7.  Pedicellata.  N.  Caledon. 

8.  Sessilis.  Tongataboo. 

9.  Tetrandra.  S.  Amer. 
All  shrubby. 

1897.  IIermas.  Her.  Umbclla  icTm'inaVis  :  Involucre 
universali  parualibusque.  Umbellulce  radiis  trun- 
catis :  centrali  florifero.  Pet.  S.  Stam.  5,  sterilia. 
Sem.  bina,  cordato-orbiculata  marginata  utrinque 
compressa. — Mas.  CTmif/ZiE  laterales  involucro  uni- 
versali partialibusque.  Umbcllule  multiflorse.  Pet, 
5.   Stam.  5.  fcrtilia. 

1.  De/iauperata.  Cdipe.  Per.  3.  Ca/iitata.  Cape.  Per. 

2.  Gigantea.  Cape.  Peren.     4.  Citiata.  Cape.  Per. 
5.  Quintjuedentata.     Cape.     Peren. 

\  1875.  Parietaria.  Her.  Cal.  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
4.  Styl.  1.  Sem.  1.,  supcrum  elongatum — Mas. 
Cn/.  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Stam.O.  Styl.l.  Sem.  \,i\iper\im 
elongatum. 

1.  Indica.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Officinalis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Punctata.     Mount  Athos.     Peren. 

4.  Judaica.     Gottingen,  Switz.  Palestine.  Per. 

5.  Debilis.  N.  Zeal.      7.   Ca/itnsis.     Cape. 

6.  Pilosa.     Cape.         8.   Urticafolia.    Bourbon. 
9.   Cochinchinensis.     Cochinchina.    Peren, 

10.  Pennsylvanica.     Pennsylvania.     Ann, 
\\.  Lusitanica.     Portugal,  Spain.     Ann. 

12.  Cretica.     Candia  and  at  the  Caspian.     .i:in. 

13.  Polygonoides.     Armenia. 

\  1876.  Atriplex.  Her.  Cal.  S-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
Stam.  5.  Styl.  2-part.  Sem.  1.  depressum. — Fem. 
Cal.  2-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Slam.  0.  Styl.  2-part.  Sem.  1. 
compressum. 

1.  Halimus.  Spain,  Virgin.  Siberia,  N.  Holl.  Shr. 

2.  Portulacoides.  Engl,  and  coasts  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Mollis.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

4.  Gtauca,    France  and  Spain.     Shrub, 
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5.  jWcro/ihytla.  Cape.  Shr.     6.  Albicans.  Do.  Shr. 

7.  Grai<t.     Islantl  ot  I'aros.     H/irnh. 

8.  Linijllia.     Suulli  America.     Shrub. 

9.  CrUiata.     Cunianu.     Shrub. 

10.  Muricata.     South  America.     Shrub. 

11.  Rosea.     South  of  Europe.     Ann, 

12.  Sihirka.     Siberia.     Ann. 

13.  Tatarica.     Turtary.     Ann. 

14.  Hortensis.     Tartary.     .4nn. 

15.  Mtrns.     Germany,  Hungary,  Tartary.     Ajin. 

16.  Acuminata.    Hungary.     Ann. 

\7.   Venela.  Vcu'ice.  Ann.      18.  Albicans.  Spain. 

19.  Laciniatu.     Biitain,  Eur.  and  Virginia.     Ann. 

20.  Hastala.     Cold  parts  of  Europe.     Ann. 

21.  Triangularis.     Venice.     Ann. 

22.  Obtusa.     Siberia.     Ann. 

23.  Microsjiernia.     Hungary.     Ann. 

24.  Panda.     Brit,  und  other  pans  of  Eur.     Ann. 

25.  Angu.stifolia.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  ot  Eur.  .Vnn. 

26.  Erccta.     England.     Ann. 

27.  Littoralis.     England,  Germ.  Sweden.     Atin. 

28.  /'(•rf;/?7r«/a<a.  England,  Denmark,  Germ.  Ann. 
»29.  Hctiiforniis.  *o2.  Pumilis. 

*30.  Paludona.  '33.    Semihaccata. 

*31.  Pros'.rata. 

Sp.  29 — 33  from  N.  HoU.  see  Brown's  Prcdr.  p.  400. 

DlOECI.\. 

192S.  Panax.  Her.  Umbclla.  Cal.  5-dent.  superus. 
Cor.  5-pet.  Stam.  5.  5;!//j  2.  .Bar.  disperma 
infera. — Mas.  Umbclla.  Cal.  integer.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Slam.  5. 

1.  Quintj2ic/oliu7n.     North   America.     Pcren. 

2.  7'r folium.     North  America.     Pcren. 

3.  Simjilex.     New  Zealand. 

4.  Aculcatum.     China      Shrub. 

5.  Allcnuatum.     West  Indies.      Shrub. 
6    Arborcum.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 

7.  Chrijsofihyllum.  Trinidad,  Dominica,  Cayenne, 

Guiana.     Shrub. 
8    S/ucio-t^tm.     Caraccas.     Shrub. 
9.  Prudic'jsum.     Ternate  Isles.     Shrub. 
1911.  DiospYROs.    Her.   Cn/.  4.fid.     Cor.    urceolata, 
4  fida.  S/aw!.  8.   Styl.  4-fid.    /<ac.  8-sperma. — Mas. 
Cal.     Cor.    Stam.  hermaphrodili. 

1.  Lotus.     France,  Italy,  Barbary. 

2.  Virginiana.     North  America. 

3.  Digyita.  Celebes.  1 

4.  Sylvalica.    E.   Ind. 
5.C/sfo/or.Philippints. 

6.  Reticulata.     Mauri- 
tius. 

7.  Ebcnaster.  Calcutta. 

8.  Melatioxylo7i.Y..  Ind. 

9.  Khenum.   Ceylon. 
\Q.  Montana.  E.  Ind. 

11.  Orixensis.  E.  Ind. 

12.  Aa^f.  J.ipan. 
•23.  Dccandra.     Cochinchina. 
*24.  lobata.     Cochinchina. 


Hirsuta.  Ceylon. 

14.  Chloroxylon    E.  Ind. 

15.  Cordifolia.  E.  Ind. 

16.  Obovata.   St  Domin- 
go, Jamaica. 

17.  Obiusifolia.  S.  Amtr. 

18.  Salicifolia.     Do. 
*19.  Lcucomelas. 
•20.   Chrysophyllos. 
*21.  J^odosa. 

22.  Angttlata. 

|Loureiro,  Co- 

,„,    r.    ,  /  f>     1  •     1  •  \ chinch. -p.  279. 

*2S.  Dodecandra.     Cochmchina.      J  '^ 

*26.  Lycioidcs.     Cape.     (Desf.   Ann.   Mus.) 

*27.  Pubesccns.     (Persoon,  Syno/i.  ii.  p   625.) 

*28.  Rugosula.  N.  Holl.   (Brown,  Prodr.  p.  525.) 

Sp.  1 — 18   shrubby.     Sp.    19 — 22,   see    Poir.    Enc. 

Box,  V.  431. 

1928.  Chrysitbix.     Her.    Gluma  2-valv.      Cor.   ex 


paleis  numerosis,  setaceis.  Siam.  multa,  intra  sin- 
gulas  paleas  singula.  Pist.  1. — Mas.  ut  in  her. 
Pist.  0. 

1.   Ca/ien.sis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren. 
1929.  SpiNiFEX.       Her.    Involucr.   2-pliyil.     Cal.   2- 
valv.    uniflorus.      Cor.    2-v;'lv.      Stain.    3.       Pist.    I. 
Slig.  2.     Sem.    1. — Mas.     Involucr.     2-phyll.     Cal. 
2-valv.  2-florus.      Cor.  2-valv.      Stam.  3. 
1.   St/uarro.ius.     East  Indies.     Pcren. 
•2.   Long'folius.  "4.   Srriceus. 

•3.   Fragilis.  *5.   tlirsutua 

Sp.  2 — 5  from  N.  Holl.  See  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  198. 
1934.  Elephantusia.  Her.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
numerosa.  Styl.  5  seu  6-fid.  Drujie  ptures  1- 
spermae — Mas.  Cal.Q.  Cor.  0.  iSVu?».  numerosa 
confcrtissima. 
1.   Mucrocar/ia.  Peru.  Shr.    2.  Aficrocar/ia.  Peru.  Per. 

1932.  NuNNEZiA  Her.  Cul.  3-phylI.  Cor.  3-pct. 
Stain,  fi.  Stig.S-Rd. — Fem.  Ck/.  3-phyll.  Cor  3  pet. 
Slig.  j-fid.      Dru/ia  1-spciina. 

I.   Prugrans.     Peru.     Shrub. 

1933.  Cham^erops.  Her.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet. 
Stam.  6.  Pist.  3.  jDru/i£  3,  1  spcrnvje. — Mas.  Cal. 
3-p;'.rt.    Cor.  3-pet.     Slum.  6. 

1.  Humilis.    liiily,  Nice,  Spain,  Barbary.    Shrub. 

2.  Scrrula/a.     Georgia  and  Florida.     Shrub. 

3.  Palmetto.     Carolina  and  Florida.     Shrub. 

4.  Cochinchinensis.    Cochinchina.      Shrub. 
1921.   Pennantia.     Her.     Cal.O.    Cor.  5  pel.    Stam. 

5,  longitudine  petalorum.  Siyl.  0.  Pcricar/i.  Z- 
qui-truin  2-loc.  dispcrmum. — Mas.  Cal.  ct  Cor.  her. 
Stam.  5,  PL  talis  longiora. 

1.   Corymbosa.     New  Zealand.      Shrub. 
1915.  Stilbe.     Heu.    Co/,  ext.  3  phyll.  ;  int.  5-dent. 
cartilagineus.   Cor.  infundib.  5-fid.   Stam.  4.   Se?n.  1, 
calyce    interiore   calyplraium — Mas.   similis.     Cal. 
interior  0.  Prucius  0.    (In  disiincta  planta  sexus.) 

1.   Pinastra.    Cape.    Slir.     2.   Cernua.  Cape.   Shr. 

3.   Ericoides.     Cape.      Shrub. 

1912.  Nyssa.  Her.  Co/.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  S. 
Pi.it.  1.  /Jr!(/(a  infera. — Mas.  Ca/.  5-part.  Cor.  0. 
Stam.  10. 

1.  Villosa.  From  New  England  to  Carolina.   Shr. 

2.  liijlora.     Virginia  and  Carolina.      Shrub. 

3.  Candicans.  N.  Amer.  at  the  R.  Ogechee.     Shr. 

4.  Tomentosa.  Atthe  R.  St  Mary, and  Florida.  Shr. 

5.  Dentictdata.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

1913.  Hamiltonia.  Her.  Co/.  5-fid.  Cor.  0.  Ai'ect. 
discus  5-dent.  Slam.  5.  Pist.  I.  Drupa  infera. 
— Mas.  Cal.  5-fid.  Cor.  0.  JVect.  discus  5-dent. 
Stam.  5. 

1 .   Olrifera.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 
1915.  Laurophyllus.     Her.     Cal.  4-phyll.     Cor.  0. 
Stam.  4.     Germ,  superum.     Styl.   1. — Mas.     Cal.  4- 
phyll.     Cor.  0.     Slam.  4. 

1.  Cajiensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
\  1908.  Fraxinvs.  Her.  Cal.  0  seu  4-part.  Cor.  0 
seu  4-pet  Stam.  2.  Pist.  I.  Samara  1-sperma, 
ala  lanceolata  terminata. — Fem.  Cal.  0  seu  4-part. 
Cor.  0  seu  4-pet.  Pist.  1.  Samara  1-sperma,  ala 
lanceolata  terminata. 

1.  Simplicifolia.  2.   E.rcelsior.    Europe. 

3.  Sambucjfolia.     Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Anguslifolia.     Spain  and  Portugal. 

5.  Oxycarpa.     Mount  Caucasus. 

6.  Parvifolia.     The  East  ? 

7.  Eenliscifolia.     Aleppo. 

8.  Quadrangulata.    Kentucky  and  Tenessee 
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9,  Efii/i'.era.     Virginia  and  Carolina. 
10.  jimericana.     Do.  12.  Flaiycarfia.     Do. 

i  I.   Caroiiniana.  Carol.  13.  Pubescens.  Penns. 

14.  Juglandi/hlia.     North  America. 

15.  Ornus.     South  of  Europe. 

16.  Hotundifulia.     Italy,  Hungary,  and    the  East. 

All  shrubby. 
1922.  RicHERiA.     Her.    Cat.  4    seu    5-tid.     Cor.    4 

seu  5-pct.     jYi'ct.  glandule  4,  seu   5  ad   basin  ger- 

minis.      Slam.    4,    seu    5.      Styl.   0. — Fem.    Cal.    ct 

Cor.   her.      JVect.  margo   basin   gerniinis   cingens. 

Styl.  brevissimus.     Siig.  3   revoluta.     Cafis.  corti- 

cata  3-loc.  6-valv.  3-sperma  basi  dehiscens. 
I.   Grandis.     Montserrat.      Shrub. 
1914.  IsquiERDA.      Her.    Cal.  4-(lent.       Cor.   4-pet. 

Stain.  At.      Styl.  0.     Drufia?  1-spcrma. — Mas.   Cal. 

4-dent.     Cor.  4-pet.     Stam.  4.     Pist.  rudimentum. 
I.  Aggregata.     Groves  of  Peru.     Shrub. 
1919.  BuRSERA.  Her.  Cal.  3,  4,  5-dent.     Cor.  3,  4, 

S-pet.    Stam.  6,  8,  10.     Stig  sessile  3-lobum.   Cajis. 

1-loc.  3-valv.  1-sperma.    Sem.  arillalum.— Mas.  Cal. 

Cor.  et  Stam.  her. 

1.  Gummifera.  W.  Ind.       3.  Paniculala.     Mauritius. 

2.  Acuminata     Caraccas.     4.   Obtusifjlia.     JVIauritius. 

All  shrubby. 
1927.  Griselinia.     Her.    Cal.   5-dciit.     Cor.    5-pet. 
Stam.  5.      Styli  o.      Sem.    1,  inferum  ? — Mas.      Cal. 
5-dent.      Cor.  5-pet.      Slai7i    5. 

1.  Lucida.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

1909.  Hydnocarpus.  Her.  Cal.  5-phyll.  Cor.  5- 
pet.  A'tc;.  squamae  5.  Sta?n.  5.  Ptst.  1. — Fem. 
Cat.  Cor.  et  J^ect.  hermaphroditi.  Styt.  0.  Hac. 
1-loc.  polyspcrma. 

1.  Inebrious.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 
1917.  Arctopus.  Mas.  Umbtlla  composita.  Invo- 
lucra  5-pliyll.  Cor.  5  pet.  Sta7ii.  5.  Pii-t.  2, 
abortientia.  Androg.  Umbella  simplex.  Involucr. 
4-part.  spinosuiu,  maximum,  contincns  flosculos 
masculos  in  disco  plurimos.  Femintos  4,  in  radio. 
— Mas.  Pet.  5.  Stam.  5. — Fem.  Pit.  5  Sryl.  2. 
Sem.  2,  infera. 

1.   Echinatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
1907.  Gleditschia.     Heb.   Cal.    4-fid.      Cor.    4-pet. 
Stam.  6.     Piit.   1.      Legumen. — Mas.   Cal.   3-phyll. 
Cor.  3-pet.     Stam.  6. — Fem.   Cal  5-phyll.     Cor.  5- 
pet.      Pist.  1.     Legum. 
\.   7'riacanthos.     North  America.      Shrub. 
2.  J\fj>ios/ierm.a.  Do.   Shr      3.  Horrida.   China.   Shr. 
1906.  Schleichera.      Her.  Ca/.  6-fid.   Cor.  0.   Slam. 
8.     Pist.  1.     Drufia   I-sperma. — Mas.     Cal.  6-fid. 
Cor.  0.      Stam.  0. 

1.   Trijuga.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

1910.  Brosimum.  Her.  .4?n6'77<.  globosum  apice  pis- 
tillo  solitario  instructum.  Cal.  squama.  Cor.  0. 
.flnth.  peltatse  solilaris.  Styl.  2-fid. — Mas.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.  Gcrmen  imbricato  squamosum.  Styl.  2- 
fid.     Bacca  corticosa  l-sperma. 

1.  Alica&trum.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

2.  S/iurium.     Jamaica.      Shrub. 

Persoon  thinks  that  No.  2.  is  a  species  of  Stil- 
LiNGiA  or  Sapium. 
1918.  Caballeria.     Her.   Cal.   5-fid.       Cor.    rotata. 
Stam.  5       Sfig.  S-ponum.     Drufia    l-sptrn:a  punc- 
tata.— Mas.  Cal.  Cor.  et  Stam.  hermaplnoditi. 


1.  Latifolia.  4.   Obloiiga 

2.  Pellucida.  5.  Defieiidenn. 

3.  FeiTuginea.         6.   Dentala. 
All  from  Peru,  and  Shrubby. 

1920.  Lardizabala.     Heb.    Cal. 


7.    Venosiasima. 


0.     Cor.   6-pet.   3 


ext.  latiora.     J^ect.  6-phyll.     Stam.  6.     Germ.  3-6. 

Styl.  0.     Bacca  3-6,  6-loc.  polyspermy. — Mas.  Ca/. 

0.     Cor.  6-pei.  3-cxt.  latiora.     j\/'tct,  6-phyll.     Fil. 

columnare.     Anlh.  6,  scssilcs. 
1.   Biternata.  Chili.     Shr.     2.   Tritemata.  Do.     Sj^r. 
1925.   Smegmaria.     Her.    Cal.    5-fid.       Cor.    6  pet. 

.A>f(.  discus  stellilormis.     Stam.  10,  quorum  5  iiec- 

tario   5,    recepiaculo    insena.     Pist     5.      Cafis.    5, 

siellaiae    uniloc.   2-valv.    polysperinae.     5f?n.   alata. 
1.   Kmarginala.     Woods  ol  Chili.      Shrub. 
1924.  Kageneckia.     Her.    Cal.   5-fid.      Cor.    6-pet. 

A'ect.  0.       Stam.    16-20    cjlyci   inseria.       /"«?.    5. 

Cafis.  5,  stellaise  uniloc.  superne  dehiscentes  poly- 

spermac.      .SV;;;.   alata. — Mas.    Cal.    Cor.    et    Slam. 

hermaphroditi 
1.   Oblunga.   Chili.   Shr.     2.   Lanceolata.    Peru.    5Ar. 

1930.  Cekatonia.  Her.  Ca/.  5-pan.  Cor.  0.  .Sfam. 
5.  6'<i//.  filiformis.  i^rg-^Mie-n  coriaceum,  polysper- 
mum.     DioicA.  Mas.  el  Femina  disiincta. 

1.  Siliijua.     Italy,    Candia,    Cyprus,    Syria,   and 
the  East.     Shrub. 

1931.  F'icus.  Rece/it.  commune  turbinatum,  carno- 
sum,  connivens,  occullans  flosculos  vel  in  eodem 
vel  distihcto.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
3. — Fem.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Pist.  1.  Sem.  1 
calyce  persisienli  clauso  subcarnoso  tecluui. 

1.  Curica.     South  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  Palmala.    Arab.     Fcl.      34.    Velutina.     S.  Amer. 

3.  Serrata.     Arab.    Fel.     35.    Turbinata.     Tanna. 

4.  Sim/ilictssima.    Cochin-  36.    Tinctoria.    Soc.  Isles. 
china.  37.   Srfitica.      Tanna. 

5.  Dm.'iciilata.    E.  Ind.        38.  Falcata.     East  Ind. 

6.  Truncata.     E.  Ind.  39.   Clcthrtefolia       Carac. 

7.  A(iuafica.     East  Ind.       40.   Insi/iida.     Caraccas. 

8.  Sycomorus.     Egypt.        41.   Callosa.     East  Ind, 

9.  .Vy/n/ihaei/olia.    Carac-  42.    Bcnjamina.    .  E.  Ind. 

cas.  43.    Radula.      O'.onoco. 

10.  Sagittata.    East  Ind.        44.  P'jliioria.      Cochinch. 

11.  Po/iuUfolia.  Arabia  Fe-  45.  Pcrtusa.     East  Ind. 

lix.  46.    Terebrata.      Jamaica. 

12.  Religiosa.    East  Ind.       47.  Americana..      E.    Ind. 

13.  Auriculata.         Cociiin-  48.  A'itida.     East  Ind. 

china.  49.   Indica.     East  Ind. 

14.  Bcnghalensis.  East  In-   50.   Racnnosa.     East  Ind 

dies.  51.  Parasitica.     E.  Ind. 

15.  Tomentosa.     E.  Ind.        52.   Retusa.     E.ist  Ind. 

16.  Venosa.     East  Ind.  53.   Dru/iacea.     East  Ind. 

17.  Coriacea.     East  Ind.       54    Rrjiexa.     East  Ind. 

18.  Cos'ata.     East  Ind.         55.    Comosa.     East  Ind. 

19.  Lucida.      East   Ind.  56     Glomerata       E.  Ind. 

20.  Citrifolia.     East  Ind.        57     Prolixa.       Soc.  Isles 

21.  Mariinicensis.        West  58.   Obli/ua.     Namoka. 

Indies.  59.  Prinoides.     S.   Amcr 

22.  Infectoria.     E.  Ind.         60.   Salicifolia.  Arabia  Fe- 

23.  Pedunculata.        South         lix. 

Am.  rica.  61.  Re/iens.     East  Ind. 

24.  Cordata.     Cape.  63.   Cannabina.       Cochin- 

25.  Cra.<i.sin>rvia.         South  china. 

America.  6.'>.  A^/icra.     Tanna. 

26.  Austrulis.     N.  Holl.        64.  iVhrif^lia.       Bourbon. 

27.  S  i/tulata.     China,    Ja-  65.   Xlauritiana.     Do. 
pan.  66     To  ■  icaria.      Sumatra. 

28.  Punctata.     East  Ind.       67.    Oih/io.titifolia.    E.  Ind. 

29.  Trig.ma.     Surinam.         68.   Scahra.     Guinea. 

30.  Granafum.     Tiuiia         69    Alacula'a.    Domingo. 

31.  Pumila.         China,  Ja-  70.    W.ni/o/ia.  Philippines.. 

pan.  71.   Ca/nnsis.     Cape. 

32.  Erecta.     J.ipan.  72.   Reticulata.    East  Ind.. 

33.  Po/'.utnca.   S.  Amer.       73.  Sinuata.     East  Ind. 
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•74.   Umbellata.     Guinea.  •82.  Macrophylla.      New 

•75.  Polita.     Guinea.  Holland. 

•76.  Lutea.     Guinea.  *83.  Laurifolia.  South  A- 

•77.  Ovata.     Guinea,  merica. 

»78.  Calxjjitrata.     Guinea.  *84.  Rubiginosa.        New 

•79.  Macrocar/ia.     Do.  Holland. 

•80.  Lxvigata.     W.  Ind.  *&5.  ExccUa,     India. 

•81.  Cotonea/olia.    Indies.  *S6.  Pallida.    St  Martha. 


•87.  Grisea,  *91.  Rubra.    Mauritius. 

•88.  Symfihytifolia.      Java,  *92.  Rudis.       India   and 
•89.  Rostrata.     Java.  Madagascar. 

•90.  Rhomboidalis.       East  *93.  Hirta.     China. 
Indies. 

Sp.  1 — 73  shrubby. 
For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Vahl': 
Enuineratio  Plantarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 


]SEW  GENERA. 


MOSOKCIA. 

I.  TiiAURLA.  Gliima  2-flor3e  1 -valves,  in  rachi  di- 
latata  spicatse,  1-lateraies,  infimx  androgynae,  reli- 
quae  niasculse.  Perianth,  (andiogynae)  ext.  herma- 
phrodimin  ;  int.  masculuni,  valvula  exteriore  giu- 
111  ae  for  mi.  Squumidc  2-^o\io^yms..  Statn.S.  Styli2. 
Stig.  plumosa.  Stnien  perianthio  inclusum,  et  rachi 
indurata  involuta  clausa  tectum  1  {Thuars,  and  R. 
Biown's  Prodr.  p.  197) 

\.  LaHfoita.     N.  Holl.         ii.  Media.     N.  Holl. 
,">.   Sarme7itosa.     Madagascar. 

II.  PoTAMOPHiLA.  Flores  polygami  sacpius  monoi- 
ci.  Herrnatilirodito-Masculi.  superiores.  Fem.  cum 
rudimentis  staniinum,  stigmatibus  majorihus  :  utri- 
usque  gluma  1 -flora,  2-valvis,  minima.  Perianth. 
2-valve,  niuticum,  membranaceum,  valvula  ext.  5- 
nervi,  Jn<.  3-nervi.  Sqitamule  2.  hyT^o^ynx.  Stam. 
6.     Styl.  2.     Stig.  plumosa.  {Id.  p.  211.) 

1 .  Parciflora.     New  South  Wales. 

HI,  Seaforthia.  Perianth,  duplex,  utrumque  3- 
part.  Her.  Mas.  S/am.  numerosa.  Ovar.  1-spcr- 
mum.  Styl.  1.  Stig.  obtusum. — Fem.  solitarii  in- 
ter duos  hermaphrodite  masculos.  Sta?n.  0.  Ovar. 
1-spermum!  Styl.O.  ^.z^-.  3,obtusa.  /Jnc.  ovalis. 
Sf-m.  striatum,  jllbianen  ramimiiuin.  £mbryoha- 
silaris.     {Id.  p.  267.) 

1.  Elcga7is.     New  Holland. 

iV.  Dysphania.  Heh.  PeriaJith.  3-part.,  coloratum, 
foliolis  cochleariformibus.  Stain.  2,  distincla,  imo 
perianthio  inserta.  Styl.  indivisus.  Stig.  simplex. 
— Fem.  Perianth,  et  Pist.  ut  in  herm.  Pericar/i. 
turbinatum  semini  adnatum,  perianthio  aucto  cinc- 


tum.     Sem.  albuminosum;  Embryone  periphericfc; 
7?a(/if  !//a  supera.     (/'/.  p.  411.) 
1.  Littoralis.     New  Holland. 

Dioecia. 

V.  Astelia.  Her.  Mas.  Perianth.  6-part.  semiglu- 
maceum.  Stam.  6,  imo  perianthio  inserta.  Pisi. 
imperfectum.  Her.  Fem.  Perianth,  xit  in  masculo, 
persistens.  Stam.  imperfecta.  Ovar.  3-loc.  ;  v. 
1-loc.  placentis  3  parietalibus  :  polyspermum  Styl. 
0.  Stig.  3,  obtusa.  Bac.  1 -3-loc.,  polysperma, 
{Id.  p.  29  1 .) 

1 .  jHfiina.     Van  Diemcn's  Island. 

VI.  Cargillia.  Cal,  semi  4-fid.  Cor.  limbo  4-fid. 
Mas.  Stam.  basi  cor.  inserta  (nunc  hypogyna  ?) 
ejusdem  laciniis  dupla.  Fil.  duplicata.  Rudimen- 
tum  pistilli.  Her.  Fem.  Stam.  effoeta,  pauciora. 
Ovar.  4-loc.  loculis  2-spermis.  Bac.  globosa  calycc 
appressa  cupulaeformi  infra  cincta,     {Id.  p.  526.) 

1.  Laxa.     New  Holland. 

2.  Australia.     New  South  Wales. 

VII.  Myrsine.  Cor.  5.  rare  4-fid.  Antk.  subses- 
siles.  Ovar.  ovulis  definitis  (4-5).  Stig.  saepius 
lobatum  v.  laciniatum.  Drufta  pisiformis,  puta- 
mine  crustaceo,  1-spermo.     {Id.  p.  535.) 

1.  Variabilis.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

2.  Crassifolia.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Urceolata.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

See  p.  1 43.  This  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr  Brown, 
contains  several  species  already  given  under  other 
genera.     See  particularly  his  Prodromus,  p.  535. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  TOLYGAMIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  tdl 
under  other  classes. 


MONOECIA. 

..Esculus.       Mammea.       Euphorbia. 
Ilex.     Guilandina.     Moringa.      Silene. 
Clcome  /lalygama. 


Melothria- 

Saxifraga. 
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CLASS  XXIV.     CRYPTOGAMIA. 


The  great  length  to  which  this  article  has  al» 
ready  extended  would  have  obliged  us,  in  treating 
this  class,  to  give  merely  the  essential  characters  of 
the  numerous  genera  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  species. 
From  the  great  number  of  new  genera,  however, 
Avhich  have  been  recently  added  to  this  class,  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  at  present  the 
foreign  works  in  which  they  are  contained,  this  list 
of  essential  characters  would  have  been  so  extremely 


imperfect,  as  to  have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  resume  the  subject  in  some  future  article.  Under 
these  circum.stances,  we  have  thought  it  preferable 
to  refer  this  part  of  the  Linnean  System  to  the  article 
Ckyptogamia  ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  seem  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  the  two  latest  and  most  ce- 
lebrated systematic  l)otanists,Willdenow  and  Persoon. 
who  have  published  the  first  twenty-three  classes  of 
the  system,  and  have  not  entered  on  the  class  Crj'pto- 
gamia. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION. 


In  the  preceding  Classification,  we  have  adopted, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  article,  the  Sfiecies  Planta- 
'"i^;/^  of  WilldtnoW,  and  have  added  at  the  end  of  each 
genus,  wiih  the  mark*,  the  new  species  that  have  been 
recently  discovered,  and  at  the  end  of  each  class  the 
new  genera,  or  those  which  have  been  established  or 
reformed  by  the  latest  writers  on  botany.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  immense  varie- 
ty of  works  from  which  these  new  genera  and  species 
must  be  obtained, — with  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing species  which  are  frequently  given  under  differ- 
ent names, — and  with  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of 
abridging  and  condensing  the  materials  which  are 
ihus  collected,  will,  we  trust,  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  this 
part  of  the  article.  To  those  general  readers  who 
may  think  this  article  too  long,  we  have  only  to  say 


that,  in  a  rival  Encyclopedia,  the  classification  occU' 
pies  nearly  as  much  space,  though  it  does  not  contain 
any  of  the  new  genera  and  species,  and  though,  by  a 
most  singular  mistake,  the  factitious  generic  charac- 
ters of  the  last  22  classes  are  given  instead  of  the  es- 
sential characters.  In  another  Encyclopssdia,  the  ar- 
ticle Botany,  written  by  one  of  the  first  botanists  of 
the  age,  and  dibpersed  through  the  work,  will  occupy 
more  than  ten  times  the  space  which  it  docs  in  the 
preceding  article. 

jY.  B.  The  mark  },  before  the  genera,  indicates 
that  some  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
Shrub,  or  S/ir.  denotes  that  the  species  to  which  it  is 
prefixed  are  shrubby,  that  is,  are  either  shrubs  or  trees. 
.17171.  or  An.  signifies  annual.  Bkr...^  biennial.  And 
Peren   or  Per,  ficrenniat. 
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Aliatia,235 
Abitguurdia.  106 
AblaniaA^^ 
Abruma,281 
Abruiiia,  170 
Abrus,  268 
Acacia,  338 
Actena.  86 
Acalypba,  322 
Acaiitnus.342 
Acarna,26a 
Acer,  333 
Afhitnia,  265 
Achui'ia,  316 
AthilleH«299 
Achiiiif  lies,  244 
Achnis,  178 
Athyi-authes,  150,  167 
Acbyrouia.  278 
Acia,  262 
Acianlbus,  3il 
Acicarpha,  303 
Afidoitm.  3.0 
Act5Hntb('rrt,2l6 
AcniilA.  329 
AcuiiUuni,231 
Aforus,  185 
Acroiri'be,  168 
Acti^a,  228 
Acliiiea,  298 
ActiiiL-lla,  298 
Actinocarpiis,  IPl 
Aetinophyibiin.192 
Atyiios,  250 
Adaiiionia,  263 
Atleba,  333 
AdL'iianthos,  124 
A  [cnanihera,  204 
Adf-nophyllum,  300 
Atit'iiosinH,  251 
Ailenostemum,  215 
Adunii,  234 
Aduxa,  199 
.Schmt-a,  188 
iE^ic^ras,  14S 
j9C^lups,  336 
^;;ini-tia.241 
^^giphila,  113 

Mi^Wy  235 

jK^upu>:iiim,  160 
/Kgopricon,  338 
<i!]kcbyiiamene,  275 
/Escuius,  IQI 
i!:tbusa,159 
AlCuxicuii,  330 
Alltlia.  215 
Agapaiulius,  180 
Af^SitiiL-hys.  12-1 
A^lhopll>I!iim,  218 
A^avf,  181 
A^eratiim,  290 
Agrimonia,218 
Agrosiemma,21 » 
Ai^posris.  97 
Atjviieji.  323 
AiUia,  170 
Ail^iithua,  33$ 
Air  J.  98 
Ailon)H,261 
Ajuga.  23S 
Alzuon, 225 
Ahni;ium.  230 
Albuvu,  184 
Alcticmilia,  120 
Alciiia,  306 
Alchornea,  333 
Aldc«,  168 
Aldruvaiida,  163 
Alecti-a.SJi 
Alepyniin.  7S 
A1..UIS.  131 
Al,  urites.  324 
nihma,  187 
AIlH-n.iiida.  131 
Allionif),  il2 
Allopbyllus.  194 


^lliiim,  130 

Aloe,  181 
Alcpt-'Cdriis,  96 
Aloy^'ia,  272 
Alptnb   76 
At<ius,3ie 
A^int.  162 
Al'^i'-nm,  172 
Al^Toeiiieiia,  181 
Alihu-.a.  265 
AlLtTiiuiiiliera,  166 
Alyssiiiii,  254 
Aly-'^'a^  167 
Al^iUL-a,  171 
Aiitaraiitlius.  31t 
A'l'aiyllis,  179 
Aniasuiiia.  248 
Aii'brosia.3l8 
AmeHiis,  300 
Aniei-iiiinum,  268 
A"»eibysti-a,  84 
Aniiununia,  118 
Animi,  158 
Aniomuni,  76 
Aniorpb;*.  2'i8 
Ainpbipot^oii,  108 
Anisufua,  166 
Aniygtlalus,  223 
Aniyhs,  195 
Aiiizonia.  166 
Anabasis.  154 
Anacardiurii,  201 
Aiiiuytliis.  294 
Aiiailfiiia.  125 
Anag.llis  130 
An;igyris  202 
Ai»i«m*ni»,  2.W 
Aiiaiilnnuin,  207 
Ananhiii  334 
Aiiussera   172 
AnaslHtica,  255 
Anchnsa,  U9 
Ai't;il<ri)fi.  189 
Alieistriitn.86 
Aiidei'suilia,  164 
Andniihn*-.  325 
Andioni>-d;i.207 
AndropDgon.  336 
Andvosact  .  131 
Andiytl.,283 
Aiiemune.  233 
AnethuiTi.  160 
Aiigelic«,159 
Angiiillui'ia.  190 
AitgtiluH,  312 
Anigozaiithos,  167 
AuisHcaiitba  107 
Anisonieles,  248 
Aiiisupogon,  108 
Annona.  233 
Aiioninlbi-ca.  104 
Aiiopterua,  191 
Aiiiedera,l73 
Aiuhemis  298 
AiiibericuiH.  182 
A^'iher/liiim,  233 
Anthuii-ia.  337 
Anibdlwliis.  334 
Anthoettcis  251 
AmholtMin,  169 
Antho!y7.!t,  88 
Aiilliospt-rnnim.  629 
Anihoxiinrhiin,  85 
AnthrisriH.  173 
Aiitbnipudiiim,  187 
Amhvlli*,  269 
Aniicliorus,  194 
Aritide!>iii:i,  329 
Aiuiri'liiiinin,  246 
AiiychiH.  171 
ApHi'tis,  218 
ApRmia,  2«3 
Aj.belia.  78 
Apeiba.  230 
Aphnnes  126 
AiihyllHiithes,  18© 
AjjhyU-ja.  Z5^ 
Apimn,  It** 


Apocynum,  152 

Ai)(iiio(?eiOH,  220 
Apluda.  337 
Atnuriia.  113 
A(pi:ilina,  203 
Acpnligiii,  232 
Arabis  256 
Aravhis,  269 
Aralia,  162 
Antucaria.  332 
Arbutui.  208 
Arctium,  287 
Arctupus,  341 
Areiuiheea.  305 
Arctotis,  303 
Ardisia.  136 
ArdUiiiH.  137 
Areca,  i22 
Areiiaria,  210 
Areihu>a,303 
Ar  lia,  i   1 
Argeniiiiie,  230 
AigophyUum,  149 
Argyibainnia,  318 
Ariona.  170 
At-isLra.  90 
Artstida,  96 
Ariitolui-bia,  310 
Aii^tuielia,  217 
Ai-ni>  ninca,  227 
Arnica.  295 
Aviifipugoii,  283 
Aroiiia,  227 
Arledia.  157 
Artemiiij.  291 
Arihiosiylis,  106 
Artocarpus,  314 
Ai'iiiii,^19 
Avi.na.  85 
Artiiido,  102,  109 
Asartini,  217 
Ascarina,  327 
Ascium  230 
Asclepins.  152 
Aicyrum.  282 
A5palatbu<i,  269 
Aipai-^gus.  184 
Aspti'tigo,  129 
Aspenih,  107 
Asi»hodeIiis,  182 
AsNonia.  262 
Asti  Iia,  342 
As<epbanu9.  165 
A.ter.  297 
Astrugrtbis,  272 
Astranthiis,  193 
Astvintia.  156 
Aitruluma,  167 
Attroniiiin,  330 
AtbHiitanta,  158 
Aitiiiiuisia,  289 
AtbtMO[»ogoii.  336 
Airaclylis,2S6 
A I  ra  gene,  232 
Atr:ipha\is,  186 
Alr;pl>-X,  33U 
Alropa.  139 
Aulileita,  230 
Aia-uba,  318 
Ai'gi-a,203 
Avena.  101 
Averrlioa.  215 
A'.'icennta,  243 
AMiiea.  221 
Axyris,  3i6 
Ayetiia  147 
Azttlea,  134 
A/«ra.235 
Aziina,  126 
A/.uvella,  156 


Rabiana,  105 
llaca. 83 
Racazia,  304 


Baccharis,  292 
Bacupa,  13 1 
Bactris,  319 
B;ecki-a.  193 
Useoboti7s,  140 
Baitaria,  221 
Balbisia,  300 
Baliuuna,  172 
BaUaniita,291 
Bjhcbia,  169 
Baltiiikora.  302 
Balluta,239 
Baiiibos,  185 
Buiribu!>a,  185 
Bauara,  223 
Baiiisteria.  212 
Baiiksm,  118,  123 
Barbacenia,  178 
^arbula  250 
Baileria,  243 
Barnadi  sia,  287 
Bairingtunia,  266 
Baiiuiiia,  126 
B;trtsia,  242 
Bat^osma,  268 
Basell.,  162 
Batista,  218 
Ba^tNOvia,  140 
Bati5,  329 
Batjchia  333 
Baiibiiiia,  202 
Bi-dulea,  266 
Bttani.2l8 
Begi)i,i:i.  320 
Bejaria.218 
Bf"lli>rdia,  ll^ 
Bell*:ndena,  124 
B^-llis.  294 
B(-Hi"l»,  298 
Belluttia,  140 
Berardia.  304 
Bfibt-iis,  178 
Btrckheya.  301 
BtTg(  ra.  206 
Betgia,  213 
Ber:Iit)Heila.  266 
B<  rlieia,  144 
Beslevia,  248 
B'-ta   155 
Uelonicii.  238 
BtMula.  321 
Btdi-m  288 
Bi)^)ioiiia.  245 
Billnnliera,  146 
Biscutella    255 
Biwmila    272 
Bixa,  210 
Bh>'kburtiia,  117 
BiL.  kw'-'Ilia,  220 
BI'dhot,  137 
Bheria,  114 
BlaUea.  218 
Bl:*iidim-dia,  190 
BU'pbaris  244 
Blriia,  312 
Bhnim.  78 
BliKbi:-,200 
B>>i-C4)nia,  216 
BuIm  la  29« 
Bnclim.  na,317 
Bl't^b^a^ia   77 
Bultfiiiia,  298 
Bombdx,  263 
Bonatea,  307 
Bonplnndin,  176 
Bomia,  243 
Boopi^.  304 
Bti-ago.  129 
B"ra»»iis,331 
B  'ilKmi..,269 
B'M"ni:i.  200 
Borj'-J    100.  221 
B'>st:a,  121 
BtKea.  158 
Bo<,siiP,i,  270 
Bor.ii.  li',    229 
Boiivurdia   124 
Bowlesia,  173 


Brabe;iun],  339 
Bratlleja,  322 
Bragantia,  313 
Brassica,  256 
Bi-aun<a,33l 
Bi-edtruejt-ra,  J67 
Breweria,  173 
BriedeUa,  238 
Briza,  99 
Bronielia,  176 
Bruii.us,  100 
Rrossaea,  134 
Brusimum.  341 
Brotera,  304 
Brnussonetia,  3S9 
Browallia,  243 
BrowiH;a,  261 
Biiicea  329 
Bnigniansia,  171 
Biuguiera,  220 
Biunia,  149 
Bruimichia,  210 
Brunellia,  221 
Brunfelsia.  243 
BrunDDJa,  169 
Brmisvigia,  187 
Biyoiiia.  325 
Bubon,159 
Bubronia,  281 
Biiehnera.  246 
Bticida,  208 
Buddleia,  114 
Biiffbnin.  121 
Buginvillaea,  197.  26(i 
Bulbocodiuni,180 
Bumalda,  154 
Buinelia,  136 
Bunias,  254 
Buiiium,  158 
Buph(halmum,299 
Bui>Ieurum,  158 
Burchai-dia,  189 
B  rmannia.  177 
Biirsaria.  165 
Biiisera.  200,  341 
Biiiea,  268 
BiUomus.  201 
Kiiitnerio.  147 
Biixus,  «17 
Bystropugon,  236 


Caballeria.  341 
CacHlia.  290 
Cahrys  159 
Cacoiicia.  205 
Cactus,  221 
Cadia,  204 
Ca!salpinia,  203 
C;t-sia.  189 
Ca>suiia,  289 
Cakilf".  254 
CcElathne,  109 
Caladeiiia.  312 
Cnladium,  319 
Calflinm,  185 
Calanchoe.  19* 
Calceolaria.  83 
Call  a,  288 
Caleana,  312 
Calectitsia,  189 
Calendula,  302 
Cftlb, 192 
Callitaipii,  113 
Cr^lligonum,22# 
CaHisia,91 
Callitriehr.  78 
Callixene,  198 
Calochiiiis  311 
Calodendrum    147 
C»l(tg>-ne,  169 
Calomera.  305 
Calophylluin,  22t 
Calostemms,  19^ 
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Ca*iOtropis,  173 
Calpidia,  191 
Caltha,  239 
Calytanthu),  227 
Calycera,  304 
Calymenia,  105 
Calyplectus,  227 
Calyptranihes.  223 
Calyptegia,  167 
Calytripiex,  252 
Catiielina,  258 
Camellia,  265 
Cameraria,  1^5 
Campanula,  Ul 
Cani[thorosma,  120 
Campynein;),  190 
Canarina,  178 
Canarium,  330 
Canella,  21S 
CanepUora,  144 
Canna,  77 
Cannabis,  329 
Cansiera,  126 
Canthium,  170 
Cantua,  134 
Caph  tlophora,  235 
Capparis,  228 
Capraria,  244 
Capsicum,  138 
Capura,  178 
Carapa,  194 
Caraliuma,  174 
Cardamiiie,257 
Cardiospermum,  198 
Cardopatum,  304 
Cardaus,  287 
Cares.  314 
Card  Ilia,  342 
Carica,  331 
Carissa,  137 
Cai'Hna,  286 
Carmonea,  172 
Carolinea,  262 
Carpesiuro,291 
Car  pin  us,  321 
Carpha.  107 
Caiphaiea,  116 
Carpodetus,  149 
Carthamus,  2C6 
Cartonema,  189 
Carura,  160 
Cai^ocar,  132 
Caryophyllui,227 
Caryota,  320 
Casearia,  208 
Cassia  203 
Cassine,  161 
Cassupa  190 
Cass^Ta,  207 
Castanea,  320 
Castila,  337 
Castill'ia,  212 
Casuarina,  314 
Catalpa.86 
Catanaiiche,  283 
Catesliea,  115 
Catharto'jai-pus,  215 
tatunis,  328 
Caucalis,  157 
Caulinia.  313 
Caulojjhyllum,  188 
Caustis,  167 
Cavamlii,329 
Chry'!oe:onum.  303 
Ceanoihus,  146 
Cecropia,  327 
Cedivla,147 
Cedota,  198 
Celastnis,  I46 
Celosia,  150 
Celtis,  337 
Cenari-lienes.  124 
Cenchrus,  95 
Cenii.305 
Ccntaurea,  300 
Ccniaurium,  126 
Centi-anthera,  125 
Centrolepis,  79 
t  entunculus,  113 
<"eph«lis,  144 
Ct  phalanthus,  113 
Ccrastium,  213 
("eratiola,  327 
Ceratocarpus.  313 
Ceratonia.  341 
Ctratopetalum,  205 
Ctratophyilum,  320 
Ceratostoma,  216 
Cerbera.  135 
Cereis,  202 
Ceresia,  10^) 
Cerinthe.  127 
Cevopegia,  151, 174 
Ceroxylon,  337 
Cervaniesia.  171 
Cestrnm,  137 
Chfropbyllutn,  160 
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Chaeranthert.  305 
Ch%tanthus,  334 
Chsetospora,  105 
Cham^uorea,  331 
Chamserops,  340 
Chamerapbys,  111 
Chara,  313 
Cheiraiubus,  255 
Cbeirostemon,  265 
Chelidonium,  228 
Chelone,  248 
Chfiiolia,  150 
Chenupodium,  154 
Cherlt-i-'m,  2i2 
Oiilodia.  249 
Chilugloitis,  311 
Cbinfarrbis,  140 
Chiucocca,  144 
Chiuiianthiis,  80 
Chicuiiia,  133 
Chluantliesi  251 
Cliloi-a.  195 
Cbluranthus,  120 
Chloris,  336 
Cbloromyron,  235 
Chlorophyium,  1B9 
Chomelia,  114 
Chondritla,  284 
Choretrum,  166 
Chrysantheilum,  305 
Chr>'sanihemmn,  294 
Chrysiti-ix,  340 
Cbrysobalaiius,  223 
Cbrysocoma,  290 
Chr}'sophylIum,  140 
CUrysospIeniMtn,  208 
Chuni.'hoa,216 
Ctcca,  318 
Cicer,  277 
Cicboriuni,  283 
Cicuta,  160 
Cienfuegia,  262 
Ciniicifu^,  232 
Cincbona.  140 
Cineraria,  296 
Cinnd,  78 
Circfea,  85 
Cissampt'Ios,  333 
Cissas.  118 
Cistui,  229 
Cilharexylum,  243 
Citroima,  335 
Citrus,  281 
Cladium,  107 
Cladostyles,  173 
Clarissia,  334 
Claytonia,  148 
Clematis,  232 
Cleome,  257 
Cleonia,  240 
Clerodendron,  249 
Clelbra,  205 
Clibadtuni,  318 
Clifforlia,  332 
Clinopodium,  241 
Clitona,  277 
Clusia,  339 
Cluytia,  331 
Clypeola,  254 
Cnestis,  213 
Cneor'JiD,  92 
Cnicus,  287 
Coboea,  165 
Cochleai-ia,  254 
Coccocypsilum,  115 
Coccoloba,  199 
Cocos,  319 
Codia,  198 
Codon.  207 
Codoniuin,  116 
CortVfl.  144 
Coix.  314 
Colchu'um,  186 
Coldenia,  121 
Coleus,  250 
Cuthdia.  no 
Cookia,  205 
ColWiia,  150 
Collinsonia.  85 
Columbia,  235 
Columella.  88,  294 
Coliimnea.244 
Colutea,270 
Coinarum.  226 
Comaspernium,  279 
Cumbretum,  193 
Cometes,  120 
Commeliiia.  91 
Coraniersonia,  161 
Commipbora,  331 
Comocladia,  92 
Comptonia,316 
Conanihera,  188 
Condalia,  171 
Connarus,  261 
Conium,  158 
Conobeftf  244 


Conocarpus,  109 
Conoipermum,  124 
Conostylis,  190 
CoRvallaria,  182 
Convolvulus,  131,167 
Conj-za,  222 
Copaifera,  208 
Coprosma,  337 
Corcburus,  229 
Cordia,  136 
Cordylia,  266 
Cordyline,  188 
Cordylocarpus,  256 
Coreopsis,  301 
Coriandrum,  159 
Coi-iaria,331 
Corrigioia,  162 
Corii,  130 
Corispermum,  78 
Cornidia,  200 
ComucopiK,  96 
Coi-D.is,  118 
Cornutia,248 
Curuuilla,  276 
Correa,  194 
Cortesia,  171 
Cortusa,  130 
Corjciuro, 
Corydalis,  279 
Corylus,  321 
Coiymbiuni,  127 
tui-ynocarpus,  147 
Corypba,  178 
Cor>'santhes,  212 
Cosn.ea,  302 
Cosmelia,  168 
Cosruiiiuena,  170 
Cossi^ea,  177 
CostU9,  77 
Cotula,  291 
Cotyledon,  213 
Coublandia,  2^5 
Coutoubea,  126 
Coutares,  188 
Crambe,  254 
Cranichis,  308 
Grasped ia,  304 
Crassuli,  162 
Cratxgus,  223 
Cratava,  217 
Crateria,  216 
Crensea,  217 
Crepis,  284 
Crescentia,  242 
Cressa,  154 
CrinodL-ndrum,  261 
Crinum,  179 
CriKtaria^  266 
Critsimum,  159 
Crocus.  88 
Crossosrylis,  262 
^Crotjlana,270 
Croton,  323 
Croionopsis,  318 
Crowcaj  215 
Crucianella,  117 
Crudia,  208 
Cnizita,  121 
Cryphia.  250 
Ciypsis.  85 
Crj'ptucarja,  203 
Ct>  ptolepis,  172 
Crypiospermum,  125 
Cryptostomum.  139 
Crpptosrjllis,311 
Cub-.ea,  204 
Cucubulus,  211 
Cucullaria,  77 
Cucumis,  324 
Cucurbita,  324 
Cuellara,  216 
Cuminum,  159 
Cunila,  85 
Cunningbamia,  114 
Cuiionia,  209 
Cupania.  193 
Cuphea,218 
Cupressus,  323 
Curatella,  281 
Curculigo.  130 
Curcuma,  76 
Curtisia,118 
Cuscuta,  121 
Cussonia,156 
Cyjiiella,  183 
Cyadiodes,  168 
Cycas,  332 
Cvdonia,  227 
Cylijta,  273 
Cymbaria,  249 
Cymbidiuni,  308 
Cynanchum,  151 
Cynar*.  237 
Cynodon.  109 
Cynoglussiim,  129 
Cynoinetra,  204 
Cyaomorium,  314 

X  X 


Cynosums,  103 
Cypenis,  92 
Cypbia,  149 
Cypripedium,  310 
Cyrilla,  170,244 
Cyrtandra,  82 
Cyrtanthus,I80 
Cyrtoslylis,  311 
Cystanthe,  168 
Cytinus,  321 
Cytisui,  273 


Dactyli),  93 
D«mia,  173 
Dablia,  299,  327 
Dai«,  208 
Daibe.pa,  273 
Uak-a,  273 
Dalech-impia,  322 
Dahbardtt,  227 
Damasonium,187 
Dampiera,  169 
Dantboiiia.  108 
Daphnu,  1^7 
Das)-pogun,189 
Datisca,  332 
Datura,  133 
Daucus,  157 
Daviesia,  215 
Decaspora,  168 
DceostL-a,  334 
Decumaria,2I3 
Deerin^a,  166 
Degueha,  279 
Delpbiuiuni,231 
Dcndrobium,  309 
Denekia,  294 
Dentaria,  257 
Deuteila,  140 
Dentidia,  250 
Depterix,  263 
Derris.  280 
Desfuntainia,  165 
Desniunthus,  333 
Detaiium,  215 
Dcvauxia,  78 
Dt^utzia,  211 
iJialiuni,  85 
Dianella,  188 
Diantbus,  210 
Dtaptnsia,  134 
Diaspasis,  169 
DicerosI  252 
Dichoudra,  156, 173 
Dichroma,  106 
Dictanmus,  204 
Didcha,30l 
Didyinandra,337 
Didymeles,  327 
Diervilla,  170 
Ditptalis,  245 
Dilatris,  90 
Dilivaria,  253 
Dillenia.  234 
DiHw5nia,230 
Dimeria,  110 
I^imocarpus,  193 
Dimorpha,275 
Diodia.  117 
Dionuea,206 
l^ioicorca,  330 
I^iosraa,  147 
Drospyros,  340 
Diotis.316 
Diphylleia,  188 
Diphysa,  278 
Diplamhera,  125 
Diplarrhena,  107 
aplasia,  108 
Diplolepis,  175 
Diplopogon,  108 
Dipodiuui,  312 
l>ipsacus,  112 
15ii*ca,  297 
Disa,  207 
Disamlra,  191 
Dischidia,  176 
Uisodea,  170 
Uispei  is,  307 
Ditassa,  175 
l>iuris.  308 
Uodartia,  24S 
Uodecas,  217 
Dodccatlieon,  130 
Uodonsea,  198 
Dulicbos,  271 
Dombeya,  262 
Donatifl,  104 
Dorxnia,  130 
Doronicum,  294 
Dorsienia,  120 
Doryantbes,  188 
Borycnium,  274 
Di-at>a,  353 
Dracwna,  183 


Draco»phalum,  240 
I)racontium,l92 
Dracopbyltuoii  160 
Drapetea.  126 
Drimia,  182 
Droiera,  163 
Bryandra,  124,  333 
Drj-a*,  226 
Brymophila,  190 
Drypis,  161 
Duboisia,  251 
Duhamellia,  145 
Dubtbium,  108 
Dursnta.  249 
Duiio,  281 
Duroia,  178 
Bysodmra,  306 
Dyspbania,  312 


Ecastaphyllum,  279 
Eccfrniocarpus,  250 
Ecbiijophora,  157 
£chinopi,  304 
Kchiochilon,  169 
Ecbites,  135 
Ecbium,  127 
Ecbpta,  295 
Ectrosia,  109       ■ 
Ebreiia.  136  • 

Ehrhai-ta.  185 
Ekebergia,  205 
Elxagnus,  120 
Elaeocarptis,  230 
Elais,  331 
Elate.  319 
Elaterium,  313 
Elatine,  299 
Elegia,  228 
Eleocbai-is,  106 
Ekodcndram,  147 
Elephantopus,  304 
Elephantusia,  340 
Eleusine,  109 
EUchrj'suni,  293 
Ellisia,  139 
Elsholtzia,  236 
Elymus,  103 
Elyonurus,  336 
Elytraria,  87 
Embothrium,  120 
Embryopteris,  327 
Empeiruni,328 
Emplcurum,  323 
Enargta,  183 
Encelia,  302 
Encbytiena,  165 
Endiaiidn,  106 
Enydra,  306 
Epacris,  135, 164 
Eperua,  207 
Epbedra,  333 
Eplnelis,  193 
Epibat4:riuin,  319 
Kptblema,  3ii 
Epidendrum,  309 
Ep.g.fe.  203 
Epilobiuni,  193 
Epiraedium.  117 
Epipactis,  308 
Epistylium,  323 
Krantbemum,  SO 
Eriauibus,  110 
Er«mophila,  352 
Eriatbne,  109 
Erica,  196 
Erigtron,  295 
Eriuus,  246 
Eriocaulon,  103 
Eriiicephalus,  30^ 
EriocbilMs,  311 
Eriogonum,  202 
Eriopboruui,  94 
Eriospermum,  l!i 
Eriosternou,  215 
EritbalU,  145 
Ernodia,  115 
Erodium,  359 
Eroteum,  229 
Ervum,  273 
Erycibe,  171 
Eiyngium,  155 
Erj-iiinUDi,  255 
Erjthroia,  167 
Erytbrinj,  268 
£r>tbi-oniuin,  184 
Erythroxylon,  212 
Escdllonia,  145 
Escubedia,  252 
Ethulta,  290 
Eucalyptus,  223 
Eucoinu,  182 
Rue  lea.  331 
Eugenia,  223 
Euuonymus,  l4o 
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Euosma*  107 

Kupartra,  146 
Kupatorium.  289 
Euphoi'hia,  219 
Euphnna,  200 
Kuplirasia.  342 
Eurya,  217 
Eustegia,  175 
Euthales.  165 
Eustn  phus,  188 
KvQiitIra,  221 
Evax.  303 
Evodia,  218 
Evolvulus.  162 
Exaciim,  114 
Exarrhena,  167 
ExL'uecaria,  333 
Exoacrtntha,  1*8 
ExocBr^ios,  166 


F 

Fabian  a,  170 
Fabncia,  222 
Fagarj.  118 
Fagoiiia,  205 
Fagrasa,  137 
Fagus,  MO 
Fafkit).  186 
Feriiand^iia)  312 
Feroriea,  215 
Ferraria,259 
Ferifola.  531 
Ferula,  159 
Fesiuca,  100 
Feuillea,330 
Ficaria,  236 
Ficus,  341 
Filflgo,  303 
Fimbrist)liSi  ^^^ 
Fissilra.Ql 
Flacourtia,  333 
Flaveiia.  305 
Floerkia,  189 
Floscopa.  188 
Flupgea,  330 
Fliivialis,  313 
Fee ti (lit,  222 
Fontanea,  116 
Fontaiiesia.  85 
Forgesta.  170 
Forskole-*.  199 
Forsteta,  310 
Fothir^lia,  231 
Fragariii.  220 
Fraiicoa,  ^'00 
Frank'-niH,  177 
Franklnidia.  124 
FrMiisiria,318 
Frasfra,  126 
Fraxiitus,  ^40 
Frt'ziera,  229 
Friiiltartai  184 
Frcbhcliia,  US 
Fuchsia,  195 
Fu^ojia,  262 
Fmrena.95 
Ftimaria.  266 
Furcrea,  188 
Fusanus,  125 


Gaertnera,  204 
Gahnia,  135 
Galactia,  280 
Galactites,  305 
Galaniluis,  179 
Galardia.  301 
Gala^.  130 
Galajtia,  258 
Galepa.  378 
Gak-obdolon.  250 
Galfopsi!.  339 
GaU'iJia,  198 
Galiiisogcn.SOO 
Gatinui)>,  218 
Galipea,  80 
Galium,  116 
Galopina,  121 
Galvesia,  200 
Garcia.  320 
Garcinia.217 
Gardt-iiin.  141 
Gardoqiiia,  250 
G.iridfila.  212 
Gasioiiin  221 
Gasirodia,  312 
Gauitbena,  20!* 
Gaiin,  \o% 
Geissorhiza.  106 
Geloninm,  332 
Geniostoiija,  131 
Genipa,  170 
Genistu,268 
GenopIeriuia,5H 


Oeri()aiia,  153 

Geoffroya,  279 
GtoiiDm.l,  322 
fitorgina,  299 
Geraidia,  247 
Geiranium.  261 
Geropog«n,283 
Geiim,  236 
Gesiif  lia.  244 
Gcthyllis,  1!)1 
Gctonia.  216 
Gbiuia,  83 
Gilbr  riia,  192 
Giliii,  170 
Giliberti»,204 
GiUeniium,  165 
Giniberimtia,  216,  33S 
Ginovia,  218 
Glabi-arta,  2';i 
Gla.liuhii.  89 
GIhuciuiii,  235 
Glaux,  150 
Glechoma,  236 
Gl.diucbia,  341 
Glinus,  220 
Globba.  85 
Globiffra,87 
GlobulariH,  HI 
Gloriosa,  184 
Glussoilia,  312 
Gtossoma.  118 
Glossupetalum,  162 
Gloxinia.  248 
Gluia,  147 
Glyceria.  108 
Glycine,  276 
Glycyrrhiza.  275 
Giiielina.  243 
Gnapbaliun),  2f^2 
Giietuni,  224 
Gnidia,  195 
Godovia,  215 
Gomara,  252 
Gomortega,  215 
Gompbia.  204 
Goniphocarpu»t  174 
Gompbrena.  159, 166 
Gunatocarpus,  120 
Gongora,  3l2 
Gonolubiiim.  174 
Gonolobus,  174 
GonzalcH,  124 
Goodenii,  141, 165 
Gordon  ia,  262 
Gorteria,  300 
Gossipium,  263 
Gouania,  338 
Grangeria,  217 
Gratiola,  81 
Grevillen,  123 
Giewia,  230 
Grias,  228 
Grielum,  215 
Griselinia,34l 
Grislea,  194 
Grona,  280 
Gronovia,  149 
Gmbbia   1^7 
Guaiacum.  j04 
Guavdiula,  *06 
Guarea,  i94 
Guatteiia,  2  5 
Guazuma,  281 
Gnettarda.  349 
Gu^-vina,  125 
Guifi-a.  :i5 
Gurandina,  204 
Gtiiuillea.  171 
Gundilia,    04 
Gunni  ra,  HO 
Gusuvia,  262 
Guzmannia.  188 
Gyninanthf  i-a*  176 
Gy-nnemn,  '.75 
Gymnotnrnon,  172 
Gymnoclaitiis,  ''31 
Gymnoslacbys,  25 
Gymnoslylf9.306 
Gynnpogiin,  i36 
Gypsopbila,  209 
Gj-xxjcarpus,  337 


Hahenavia,  307,311 
Harniantbtis.  *78 
H;pniato\ylon,  204 
H.pmodorum,  106 
H^nkea,  I7l 
Hag  a,  172 
Hagenia,  193 
Hak.^a,  123 
Haltsia  217 
Hallf  via.  242 
Ha  Ilia.  274 
Haloragis,  199 


Hamadryas,  332 
llamanielii,  121 
Hanit;)lia,  145 
IIainiltunia,340 
Haitogia,  lis 
liHssc-Kiuibtia,  158 
Haynea,  ,83 
HL-l>ensU-t;itia,  18 
Hi'catea,  324 
liwltoina,  250 
Hcdera,  149 
Mt-ilwigia,  :95 
Hfdycarya,  v'2 
Hedychmin,  76 
Hidyusnium.  3l9 
Hcilyotis,  115 
Hedypnois,  286 
Hedjsaruni,  z7$ 
Hcisteria,  205 
Heleuium.  .98 
Hfbanthi-inum,  2-35 
HL-tianthu3,  302 
H  liuia,  170 
Hflicunia,  151 
Hflictfies,  ^61 
Ht-liocarpus,  ^18 
Mfliopbila,    58 
Htlruiisis,  305 
Ht'liuiropiuni,  128 
Mtllcbunne,  •08 
Hflh  bonis.  273 
Hellenia,  75 
Hclniintia,  :^83 
Hclunia^,  176 
Hflwiiigia,  328 
Hemarliiria,  111 
Henu'i-ocallis,  181 
Xcmiandra,  249 
Hcmiebvoa,  166 
Hemidesnuis,  173 
Hf  niigf  nia,  249 
Heniinieris,244 
Heraclfuxi.  i5G 
Heritiera,  >  9 
Hevmaiinia,  259 
Hennas,  3,  9 
llerniesia,  331 
Hernanilia,  316 
Hei'niaria,  I5S 
Htrpeslis,  251 
Heri-ena,    88 
Hesperanthia,  104 
Hesptrisi, .  56 
Heteranthera,  105 
Hettrospermum,  298 
HeiK-heta,  t54 
Htbisms.  264 
Hit^raeium,  285 
Higginsia,  125 
Hillia,  178 
Hippia,    02 
Hippocratea,91 
Hippocrepis,  266 
Hippumane,  324 
Hippuphae,  329 
Hippotii.  170 
Hippuris  78 
Hisingera,332 
Hirxa.  J 12 
Hiriella,  :4S 
Hotfpuannia,  115 
ifoftmanst^ggia,  215 
Huitzia,  '.70 
Holanhena,  172 
Holcus,  ;  5 
Holinskioldia,  243 
Hoosti-ninia,  175 
HoIoslcNm.  lOJ 
Homaliutn,  231 
Honckenya,  '93 
Hordemn,  :02 
Horininum,  250 
Hornsledtij,  76 
Horsfieldia,  3,13 
Horlensia,  216 
Hoslundia,  250 
H'istana,  ,52 
Hostca.  152 
Houonia,  131 
Houstfinia,  i:6 
Hontinynia,  192 
Hovcnia.  148 
Hoya,    74 
Hiianacx,  173 
Hudsoiiia,  218 
Hucrnia.  174 
Hucrlea,  I7I 
Hugoni;i,  071 
Hiimb.ildlia,  147 
Hunnria,  229 
Uuniulus,  3-29 
Hili-a.321 
Hyacinihus,  182 
Hydnocai'pns,  141 
Hydrang-  a,209 
Hydrastis,  232 

Hydrocharii,  331 


Hydroeotyle,  156 
Hydnigiton,  191 
Hydi-ule:i,  140 
H>diuphyUx,  115 
Ilydrupbyllum,  130 
Hydruptllis,  ,;.i6 
Hygt-uphila,  :5l 
Hyiiit-na^a,  208 
Hyi]K-nupappu9,  290 
Hyobanche,  ^49 
Hyoiuyanius,  133 
HyoiCiis,  ,;86 
Hyi.ielyptura,  106 
Hypt'couin,  121 
Hypt'lat'-s    j9 
Hypi,ranthera,204 
Hypericum,  281 
Hypb^Hf,  49 
Hyphydi-a.  >25 
Hypochaem,  -83 
HypiKites,  86 
Hyiohena,  j:»4 
Hypoiytrura,  108 
Hypoxia,    81 
Hyptis,  i37 
Hysaopus,  236 


Jaborosa,  139 
Jacai-anda,  250 
Jactnnna,  U7 
Jainuolilera,  194 
Jariiva,  79 
Jasione,  149 
Jasininum,  86 
.'atropba,  324 
Jaumt^a,   05 
Ibens,    54 
Icai-andii,  .50 
Kbnoeai-pus,  166 
Jetti-i-ion,a,  -00 
Igniuia,  1   6 
lUx,  1 . . 
lIKccbnim,  150 
llliciiiiii,^  4 
liiibi'itaria,  I71 
Impatifiis,    43 
Impt-rata.  1 10 
Impt-nuoria,  160 
Inearv, Ilea,  245 
Indigoiera,  ,:78 
Inga,     9 
Inucarpus.  ;07 
Inula,    95 
Joaunesia,  287 
Joliannia,  287 
Jubuiionia,  265 
Junesia,  191 
JorKpiftia,  213 
Jusei'hinia     50 
Ipurnsea,  I   4 
Iponiopsis,  165 
iresiJie,  329 
Iria. 107 
Ins.  88 
Isachrie.  110 
Isan'Jius,  250 
Isatis.  ^55 
I9cha!mum,336 
Isertiaj  178 
Isnai-ilia,  i^o 
Isolepis.  105 
Isonenia,  173 
IsopogoB, 122 
Isopyruin,  232 
IsqiiK'ida,  J4l 
Ilea,    48 
Juglans,  .121 
Juucus,  185 
Juu^ia.  >04 
Junipeiiis,  333 
Jus^ieua,  207 
Justicia,  81 
Iva,  0( 
Ixia,89 
Ixora,  115 


Kuempferia,  76 
Kageneckia,  .^41 
Kalniia,  208 
Kanahia.  175 
Kennedia.  :^80 
Kernera.  337 
Kig^elaria,  "31 
Kitaibelia,  265 
Kleinbofui,  217 
Klcinia,  290 
Knautia,  112 
Knoxia,  117 
Eucbia,  165 
Koelera,  .129 
Koclt  ria,  109 
Koelreuterea,  194 
Koenigia,  104 


Kr&iineria,l20 
Krigia,  .86 
Kubnia,  289 
Kylliugia,  94 


Labad-a,  114 
Leclunalia,  183 
Lacbna-a,  197 
LachnuspL-rmuro,  287 
Lacis  ;3i 
Lacistema,  78 
Lacuica.  ^84 
Lxlia,  258 
L»tia,2il 
Lagasca,  .>05 
Lagetttf,  200 
L8goe<  ia.  149 
Lagunaea,  ,62 
Lagurus.  99 
Lamarkea,  171 
Lambf  rtia,  123 
Lamiiiiii,  13B 
Lanipucarya,  125 
Lanarin,  181 
Ldncisia,  294 
Lantana.  242 
Lapagt  ria,  188 
Laptyrousia,  104,301 
Lappago.  106 
Lapaana,  186 
Lardizabala,  341 
Larr«-a,  215 
Lait-rpitium,  157 
Lasiupt'ialum,  165 
Lasiostonia,  113 
Latania,  133 
Laibi-iea,  142 
Lailiyrus.  171 
Laugcria,  136 
Laiauphyllus,  340 
Caui-tis,  201 
Lavandula.  137 
Lavateia,  263 
Lavt-nia,  290 
Lawsonia,195 
Laxmannia,  190 
Lelurckia,  268 
Lccht-a,  102 
Lecbeiiaullia|]69 
Letythii.  -  0 
Ledum,  206 
Leei'sta,  98 
Lt^gnotis  229 
Lenina,314 
Lemnesciv.  229 
Leontice,  178 
LeontodQn.284 
Leonurus,  238 
Lfpantht's.  310 
Lepldagatbis.  249 
Lejudiuni,  .55 
Lejjidosjjerma,  107 
Lei)iroina.  103 
Leptadeni;!,  175 
Lei>tanthus.  105 
Lepiocarpus,  334 
Lepto  neria,  166 
Le|itusptrmum,  232 
Lepiuius,  110 
LepjTodia,  334 
Lerchea.  ^59 
Lespedeza,  :80 
Lestibudesia.  166 
Leitsoniia.  235 
Leucas,  i49 
Leucujum.  179 
Leucopogon, 164 
Leiifospti-mnm,  122 
Levcnhookia,  313 
Leysera,  298 
I.iairts,  288 
Licania.  171 
Licuala.  17S 
Lidbttkia,  :94 
Lightfoutia,  149 
Ligusticom,  159 
Ligustnim,  80 
Lilium  184 
Limeutn.  192 
Limnetis,  108 
Limnocham.  116 
I.imnophnfl,  251 
Liiiuiitoruni,  '07 
Liniunia,  205 
Linio<i(-lla.  243 
LiniK-ra.  983 
Lindemia,  243 
Ltnki;s  171 
I.miiiPa,  248 
Linoeii  ra.  85 
Lin  urn,  162 
I'ipai'ia,  178 
Lippia.  24-2 
I  u|uidainbar.  .'i2l 
Liquiritia,  280 
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I^iriodendron,295 
Lisianlhus,  124 
Lissanihe,  168 
Liia. 130 
Liihophila,  90 
Ltthus  perm  urn  1 128 
LUkea,  281 
Litsea,  117 
Litio'ella,  3 
Liustona,  189 
Loasa.  228 
Lobelia.  '42 
Loeflinffia,  92 
Loei-  lia,  243 
Logania,  167 
Logerstroemia,  230 
Loliiim,  103 
Lomatia,  123 
Lonicera,  M-i 
Lopez.ia.  82 
Lophira,  135 
Loranihus,  177 
Lotus,  278 
Loureira,  324 
Loxocai-ya,  334 
Lubinia,  169 
Ludi;*.  ^51 
Ludwigia,  119 
Luftrt,  .118 
Luhea.  281 
Lunaria,  25? 
Lupinus,  269 
Luzutiaga,  188 
Lychnis,  114 
Lycium,  139 
Lvcopsis,  129 
Lycopus,  89 
Lygrinia,  335 
Lvgeum,  94 
Lyonsia.  172 
Lyperanthus,  ''12 
Lysimachia,  130 
Lysiiieioa,  163 
Ly-thrum,  218 

M 

Mftba,i28 
Mabea,  ^20 
MachBermm,279 
Machaonia.  165 
Macrocnemum,  140 
Maci-ulobium,  90 
Macrostema,  170 
Madia,  -  94 
Maerua.  231 
Magallana,  200 
^la^olia,  233 
Mahemia.  16^ 
Malachodendrum,  266 
Malachra,  263 
Walesherhia,  176 
Malope  264 
Malpighia,  212 
MaU'a,  273 
Mammea,  228 
Manettia.  115 
Mangitera,  146 
■M^nglilla,  171 
ManicMria,2'20 
Manisiiris,  li6 
Manulea,  246 
M^tpania.  9-1 

M^ranta.  77 

MarathruiD,192 

Marcanthus  280 

M^irc^vti,  228 

Ma  permit  aria.  "■'I 

Mareryrocarpus,  87 

Maries  91 

Mania.  229 

Mariscus,  106 

Murnihium.  239 

Mnndpiiea,  174 

Maninezii,  1'7 

Martj-nia.  148 

Masdevallia.  313 

Massonia,  180 

Maielia.  152 

Matisii*,  ?65 

Matn-Ua,  109 

Matricaria,  294 

Matthiola.l43 

Matiuschkea.  112 

Maurandia,  148 

Manri'ia.  ?31 

Mazus.    51 

Mecardoaia.  253 

Me-leola,  186 

Mediefigo  279 

Meilustila.  265 

Melr»linca/?8l 

Mplampndiuni,  ''O^ 
MelaiTipyT'ira,  243 

Mf  lananthera,  305 

Mflanea,  114 
Melaspluerula,  105 


Melanthium,  186 
Melasioma,  206 
Melia,  204 
Melianthus,  249 
Melica.  99 
Melicocca,  195 
Melicope,  195 
Melichnis,  168 
Milicjtos,  330 
Melilotus,  280 
Melissa.  241 
Melittis,  241 
Melochia,  259 
Melodinus,  153 
:MeIothria,  88 
Memecylon,  193 
Menais,  140 
Meiidozia,  252 
MenispermuiDi  332 
Mentha.  236 
Mentzeha,  228 
Menyanthes,  131 
Mcnziesia,  196 
Mercurialis,  331 
Merendera*  190 
Meriania,  107 
Mesembr>-amhemutii, 

224 
Mespilus,225 
Mesua.  262 
MespiUis,  224 
Messerschmidia,  127 
Metaplexis,  175 
Metastelma,  175 
Metrosideros,  222 
Meum,  173 
Mevera.  305 
Michauxia,  195 
Michelia.  233 
Miconia,  215 
Microcarpjea,  87 
Microchloa.  Ill 
MicroCor>9.  249 
Microcos,  230 
Microlaena.  126 
Microtis*  311 
Microloma,  173 
Micropetalon,  216 
Mcropus,  303 
Microstemma,  175 
Microtea,  155 
Mihum,  97 
MlUea. 182 
Milleria, '02 
Miirmetoma,248 
Mimetes,  122 
Afiraosa.  239 
Mimuhis,  247 
Mimusops,  103 
Minuanea,  104 
Mirahilis,  127 
jntchella,  115 
Mitella,  209 
Mitliriilatea,  78 
Mitragy-ne,  135 
MJtraria.  252 
Mitrasacme,  125 
Mnashim.  178 
Mninr'ni,  78 
Mothringia,  198 
Mcp^nchia.  126 
Molin;efl.  ;93  ^ 

Mollinedia,  2?6 
Moihieo.  104 
Mo'iiPcena.2''9 
Mooionlica*  326 
MonaHa.  84 
Monetia.  118 
Moniera.  253 
Monimia,  ^27 
Monina.  279 
Monnieria.  266 
Menotnca,  168 
Monoirnpa.  205 
Monsonia,  261 
Moniia.  104 
Montinia,  329 
Morea.91 
Morenia,  334 
MorEani^,  251 
Moriiia.  85 
Morinda,  143 
Morisonla.  202 
Moringa.  204 
^IorU5.    17 
Muscarln.  "04 
Mnhlenberjfia,  99 
Muiinum.  173 
MuUei-a.  275 
Munnozia,  '^OS 
Muniingia  230 
Murraya,  206 
Mnrucula,  265 
Musa.  ^35 
Mussirnda.  145 
MU'Sinia.  301 
Mutisia,  298 


MTagram,2S3 
Mygmda,  122 
Myonima,  112 
Myoponim,248 
Myoscli»los,  171 
Myosotis.  149 
Myosurus,  164 
Myrianthus,  324 
Myrica,  329 
Myriophyllum,  320 
Myristica,  333 
Myrmecia,  114 
Myrodendrum,  229 
Mytodia,  262 
Myrosma,  77 
Myroxylon,  203 
JHyrrhis,  173 
MyTsine,  137,  342 
Myrtus,  222 


Nageia,  329 
Najas,  318 
Kama,  154 
Nandina,  178 
Napae,  266 
Narcissus,  179 
Nardus,  95 
Narthecium,  188 
Nassau ^na,  '04 
Nauclea,  148 
Nauenhurgia,  304 
Navarretia,  170 
Neqea,  200 
Nectris,  186 
Needhaniia,  168 
Netitris,  227 
Nelsonia,  87 
Nelumbium,233 
Nelumbo,  233 
Nemesia.  252 
Neoltia,  308 
Nepenthes,  333 
Nepeta,  239 
NepheliuTn,318 
Nerium,  135 
Nei-leria.  121 
Neurachne.  110 
Neurada,  215 
Nicandra,  171.207 
Nicotiana,  1  3 
Nierembergia,  170 
Nigella,  232 
Nlota,  -200 
Nipa, 322 
Nissolia,  267 
Niiraria.  217 
Nivenia,122 
Nuf-Ciea.  304 
Nolana,  130 
Nolinea.  190 
Nonatelia.  170 
Notelia,  86 
Nunnezia,340 
Nusia.  125 
Nyctanthes,80 
Nyropbaea,  230 
Nyssa,  340 


Oholaria,  241 
Ochna.  2.10 
Ochroma,  259 
Ochrus,  280 
Ocimum,240 
Oedmannia.  269 
Oedera.  "04 
Oenaniha   156 
CFnothei-a,  194 
Olax.  92 

OldenUndia,  115 
Olea.  so 
Ollgarrhcna^S? 
Oliveria,  173 
Olmedia,  334 
OKra.  -14 
Oniphalea,  324 
Oncoba.  335 
Oncorhiza,  18S 
Oncus,l88 
Ononis,    69 
Onopordcin.  288 
Onoseris.  288 
Onosma.  128 
Onosmodiiim,  169 
Opelia,  171 
Opercularia.  119 
Oplii'^pogon,  l^':-' 
Opiorhiza.  lU 
Ophira,  197 
OpIiif»\yIon.  .3:17 
Ophiurns,  no 
Opiii-^8,  107 
Orchis,  106 


Oreo  bolus,  10" 
Origanum,  241 
Orites,  125 
Oii.\a,  118 
Ornilliogalum,  183 
Ornithoglossum,  190 
Oruitliopua.  276 
Omilhroptf,  194 
Oraus,  86 
Orobanche,  241 
O  rebus,  271 
OrODtium,  185,  252 
Ortegia.  92 
Orthoceras.312 
Orthopogon,  110 
Orthostenion,  126 
Oi^za,  186 
Oryxopris,  108 
Osbeckia,  194 
Osmites,  "02 
Osteospermam,  302 
Ostrya,32l 
Osyris,  328 
Oihera.  118 
Othonna,  302 
Onelia,  191 
Orieda,  148 
Ounsia,  151 
Outea,  105 
Oxalis,  115 
Oxj-anihus,  165 
Oxybaphus,91 
Osycoccus.  200 
O.xypetalum,  175 
OxysTelma.  175 
Oxytropis,  280 
OzophylluiD,  259 


Pachysandra,  317 
Pacourina,  288 
Psetleria.  137 
Psederota,  81 
Ps«onia,  231 
Pagamea.  127 
Palava,232 
Pal. via,  262 
Pallasia,  "'02 
Palovea.  202 
Panax, 340 
Pancovia.  191 
Pancratium,  179 
Pandanus,  328 
Panicum,  95 
Panke,  201 
Panzera,  207 
Papaver.  228 
Pappophorura,  102 
Pardanthus,  105 
Pariana,  320 
Pnrietaria.  339 
Parivoa,  275 
Paris,  199 
Park'msonia.  203 
Paronychia.  150 
Pamassia,  162 
Parsonsia,  172 
Parthenium,303 
Pascal  ia.  299 
Paipaliim,  97 
Passerina.  197 
Passiflora.  259 
Pastinaca,  160 
Patagonula,  159 
Paiersonia,  265 
Patrisia,  231 
Paullinia,  198 
Pavetta.115 
Pavonta.264 
Pectis.  293 
Peilalium,248 
Pedicularis,  247 
Pegnnnm  217 
Pelargonium.  259 
Peliosanthes,  187 
Peltaria.  254 
Peinphis.  221 
Pcn^a,  114 
Peunantia,  340 
PentJichoiidra,  16S 
Penra  petes,  262 
Pentaphyllon,  280 
Pentapogon,  IH 
Penthorum,213 
Penuicmnn,  248 
Penfzia.290 
Peperonia»86 
Peplis.  135 
Perdicium.  294 
Pergiilaria.  152 
Perilla,  236 
Periphragmos.  134 
Periploca,  152 
Peroa.  169 
Peroils,  98 


Fenoouia,  123, 194 

Perula,  332 

FeUloma,  205 

Petalostemon,  279 

Peteaia,  115 

Petit. a,  112 

Petiveria,l92 

Petrea,  246 

Petrocan-a.  191 

Petropbita.  122 

Petunia,  171 

Peuccdanum,  157 

Peumus,  335 

Phaca,  273 

Phacelia,  169 

Ph*tusa,  299 

Phalanigium  188 

Pbalarii,  96 

Phamaceum.  162 

Pharus  319 

Phaseolus,  270 

Phaylop<.is,  242 

Phehpia,  253,  327 

Phellandrium,  160 

Phil  tdelpbus.  223 

Philuxeius,  166 

Philydrum.  77 

PhilljTea.  80 

Philesia,  133 

Phlebocarya,  190 

Phleutn,95 

Pblumis,  238 

Phlox.  134 

Phoenix,  128 

PhoUdia,251 

Phormium,  183 
PhryTna,  241 
Phrynium.  77 
Phucagrostis,  327 
Phvlica,  149 
Phyllaciis,  105 
PbyllaDihus,  323 
Phylhs,  155 
Physalis,  139 
Phyteuma.  141 
Phytolacca,  215 
Piaranthus,  174 
Picrarnnia,  329 
Picria.  252 
Picridium,  304 
Picris,  283 
Picrium,  126 
Pilocarpus,  147 
Pimelea,  80 
Pimpinella,  160 
Pinckneya, 165 
Pinguicula,82 
Pinus,  322 
Piper,  85 
Piqueria.  291 
Piscidia,  269 
Pisonia.  191 
Pistacia,  347 
Pliea.  202 
Plagianthus,  262 
Plahera,  337 
Ptantago,  113 
Platanus.  321 
Plarylobium,  27fi 
Plazia  304 
Plectranthos,  24© 
Plectronia.  149 
Plegorfaiza,  20i 
Plinia.  222 
Plocania,  145 
PIocus,  305 
Flukenetia.  323 
Plumbago,  127, 167 
Piameria,  135 
Pbtria,  261 
Pisum.  271 
Pitcaimia,  176 
Pitto5poroni,147 
PityTodia,  257 
Poa.  100 
Podal>Tia.202 
Podocarpus.  326 
Podolepis,  305 
Podophyllum,  230 
Podoria.  221 
Podosperma,  305 
Podostemuro,  314 
Poeonia.  171 
Polemonium,  134 
PoUia,  134 
Pollich^a,  77 
PoI\-aiuhes,  182 
Polycardia,  147 
Polycarpon,  103 
Polychros,  318 
Polycnemum,  91 
Polygala,  167 
Polygonum.  19* 
Polylepis.  235 
Polymeria,  167 
Polyrania,  303 
Polypo^n,  100 
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Polypreroum,  lu 
Fomaderrit,  165 
Pomaria,  2\s 
Pometia,  319 
Poinmereullia,  94 
Fonaea,  192 
Foncelttia,  16S 
PoDgamia,  275 
Poo  Iberia,  ISO 
Populus,331 
Porana,  134 
Pfrcflia,  236 
Porlicra,  200 
ForUantlia,  Ul 
Fortulacaria,  \bi 
PortiilacB,  218 
Potamogeto»tl21 
Putamophilla,  342 
Potaiii,  207 
PottriiuLla,  226 
Putt^rium,  320 
Poiho),  120 
poupartia,  116 
Fourretia,  262 
prJMUni,  241 
pr^miia,  243 
Fra>ophyll-jm,  311 
prenaiitbes,  284 
presionja,  172 
primula,  130 
prinos,  178 
I'rioiiotfs,  16S 
F<iva,  252 
prockia,  231 
piocrii,  317 
prostr|jinace,  104 
prosopis,  204 
prosunthera,  250 
protea.  iiy.  122 
Prunella,  240 
prunus.  223 
piathura,  178 
pji.itlin,302 
Fsidium,  223 
Psuwlt-a,  274 
Psyt.hine,253 
Psythotria,  143- 
Pttlea,  117 
Pter«nihui,  126 
Pterocarpus,  268 
Pteronia,  2S7 
Ptf  roaperoiiiTn,  262 
Pte^osiylis,  312 
Pterjgodiim,  307 
Ptilotus.  166 
Pu^ionium,  254 
Pulmonaria,  128 
Pultensea,  202 
Punica,  223 
Pycnamhemnin,  250 
PjnxUirilin,  294 
Pytola  20i 
PjTostria.  112 
Pyrus,  224 

Pj^danibera,  169 


Qiialea,  76 
(^uas<ii:i,  305 
Huertut,  320 
Queria    104 
C^u:iicharnala,  127 
Quinchantalium,  127 
Quisfjualis,  205 
Quivuia,  204 


Rabergia.  214 
Radiola.  126 
Hnfnia   269 
Kajania.  320 
KamoiiUa.  170 
Randia,  170 
Rai:imeulus,  234 
Raphanus,  255 
Rapistrum,  358 
Raussea.  113 
Rauwollia,137 
Reaumuria,  232 
Reicliel'a.  161 
Reinirea,  105 
Keitcalniiit,  7G 
Reseda,  218 
Restio,  328 
Retiniphyllum,  165 
Retzia.  131 
Rh3gaclioliis,  284 
Rhaninus,  145 
Rhanterium,  299 
Hhapis,  337 
Rhredia.  235 
Hheum.  201 
Rhexia,  104 
iUina&ibiu,  243 


Rh.zoa.  550 
Rhizophora,  217 
Rhodiula,331 
Rlioi!odendron,2I7 
Rk'xlora,  204 
Rb'ipiuin,  310 
Rhiii.  161 
Rh>ncho5pora,  lOi 
Rhyiichosia.  230 
KyoLholhcha,  235 
Ribrs,  149 
Riciiius,  324 
Kii-tiai-dia,  I7S 
Hichi-a,  168 
Riclx-ria,  341 
Rieotia,  257 
Kigueria.  126 
RipOfjoniim,  185 
Hiviiia,  120 
Kt'binia,  177 
Rubinsoni<i,223 
R'JLhel'orlia  ISA 
Roe;  la,  141 
Rubi'iH.  90 
Bulandi-a,  303 
Rotidtlfliii,  UO 
Roridula,  US 
Ru,a.  225 
Rostma,  300 
Kos'Tiariuiis,  83 
Roi.lrt,  91 
Rothia  280,  283 
UottliueHia,  102. 
Ruttlfia.  332 
Ro\burgIiia,193 
Royena,  209 
Rubia,  116 
Rubus,  225 
Rud^Hckia,  301 
Rudulpllia,  209 
Ru<  Ilia,  243 
Riiizia,  263 
Ruma,  186 
Ruiupliia,  91 
Rupala,  119 
Ruppia,  122 
Ruscui,334 
RiiS5elii.244 
Ruia.  205 
Ruyschia,  U6 
Kyauia,  231 


Sabfea,  125 
Sabal.  191 
Saccharum,  93 
Sagina,  121 
Sagitiana.  320 
Sagus.319 
Salacia,  310 
Salicomia.  77 
SalUbiiria,3l9 
Sali\.  327 
Salniasia,  161 
Salpianthiis,  106 
Salpig[ossis,252 
SaUola,  154 
Salvadoi-a,  120 
Salvia,  84 
Samara,  llS 
Sambucu5, 161 
Samolus,  MO 
Samyla,  208 
Sanch^zia,  86 
Sandoricum,  204 
Sanguif.aria,  230 
Sanicula.  156 
SanguUorba,  116 
San^eviera,  182 
Santa  lum,  119 
Santulina,  289 
Sanvitalia,  300 
Sapindus,  I'l-'S 
Sapium,32-i 
SaponariH.   10 
Saraca,  26 ■ 
Sarcodiiim.  2S0 
Sarcocbilut,  312 
Sarcolobus,  185 
Sarcopbyllum,269 
SarcosUmina,  173 
Sarroienta,  86 
Sarothca.  161 
Sarracenia,  229 
Satureia,  239 
Satyrium,  307 
Sauvagesia,  148 
Savia,  330 
Saxifraga.  209 
Scabiosa,  113 
Scsevola,  165 
Scanilix.  149 
Scilla,  U3 
Scirpus,  84 


Sch* ff. na,  329 
Schffflera.  164 
bcliclhammera,  ISO 
Scbfuchzeria,  187 
Schinui,  331 
Scbisandro,  318 
Schkuhria,  29S 
Schttxhtendalla,  300 
Scblt-ichera,  341 
Schmiedt^tifl,  198 
Schcenus,  S2 
Sihotia.  204 
Schousbipa,  205 
Schrfldera,  178 
Schrnnkia,  33ff 
Schrebera,  147 
ijcliwatbea,  243 
!>chwenkrt;ldia,  145 
Schwenkia,  81 
Sciz-'Mitlius,  252 
SclL-rantliui,  208 
Sclfi-ij,  316 
ScltToCi.rpU!,  302 
Sclerolariia.  166 
Scolopia,  223 
Scotosanibus,  115 
Scolynitis,  283 
Scoparia, 113 
Scopolia.  147 
Scorpiurus,  276 
Scorzonera,  283 
Scrupbutana.  244 
Scutellaria,  240 
Seafoi'thia,  342 
Secale,  102 
Secamone,  173 
Sechnim,  126 
Secnridaca  2^i7 
Securlnega,  339 
Sedum,  213 
Si'guicria,  231 
Seiago,  241 
Seliiiiim,  15S 
Semicarpus,  161 
Sempervivum,  220 
Senacia,  171 
SfMCbiL-ra,  258 
Senecio.  296 
Senraea,  261 
St'ptas,  192 
Serapius,  303 
St-rratiil,  2S6 
SiTiana,  289 
Seriola,  203 
Seripheiim,  304 
Sc.'rpimla,313 
Senssa.  144 
Sersalisia.  167 
Sernirta,  122 
Sesamum,  248 
Se^bania,  280 
Scstli^l60 
Sesltna,  111 
St^ssea,  171 
Sesuviiim,  234 
Sbeffirldia,  131 
Sberardia,  117 
Sibbaldia,  163 
Sibthorpia,  244 
Sickingia,  171 
Sicyoi,  315 
Sida,  262 
Sideritis,  237 
Side  rotlt-ndrum,  115 
Sidemxylon,  140 
Siegesbeckia,  393 
Sikn^,  211 
Stinnerus,  306 
Silphiuni,  303 
Sim^bia,  205 
Simtia,  124 
Sinapis,  257 
Singana,285 
Sipanea,  170 
Sipbonanthus,  117 
Siphonia.  324 
Si>on.  159 
Sisymbrium,  257 
Sis)-rinchiuin,  258 
Slum,  158 
Skimmia,  117 
Sloanea,  231 
Smegmaria,  341 
Srailax,  330 
Smitbia,  236 
Smyrnium,  160 
Solralia.  .^12 
Sohrja,  305 
Solandra,  139 
Solanura,  133 
Soldanella,  130 
Soldevilla.  304 
Solena,  144 
Solidagu,  295 
SoUva,  306 
Soloouulra,  265 


Sonchus,  385 
Sonneratia,  223 
Sophora,  202 
Sorbu).  224 
Sorocrphalu!,  122 
Sowerbata,  187 
Spananttie,  173 
SparaxU,  104 
Sparganium,316 
Sparganophonis,  305 
Sparimannia.  228 
Sparliimi,  263 
Spalalla,  122 
Spatbclia,  161 
Spatbudea,  251 
SptTgula,  211 
Sjtergu tantrum,  216 
Sptrinacoce,117 
Spernia\yrum,  326 
Sj^hxranUius.  304 
!>lilienoelfa.  131 
Spit-lmannia,  248 
Spigftia,  131 
Spilantlies  289 
Spiuacia,  339 
bpinifex,  340 
Spira-a,  2Z5 
Spoiidias,  214 
Sporubulilj,  108 
Spreiigelia,  147,  168 
Staavia,  l-i6 
Stxbelina,  236 
Slachys,  239 
Stachjtarpbeta.  252 
Stalagmites,  235 
Stapelia,  151. 172 
Staphylea,  161 
Starkea, 300 
Statice.  164 
Stelts,310 
Sttllaria,211 
Stellera,  198 
Sttrmodia,  244 
Stenantbera,  163 
Stenucarpus,  125 
Stenochilua,  251 
Stepbania,  177 
Stcrbeckia,  228* 
Sterculia,  217 
Sievensia,  189 
Stevia,  J90 
Siilago,  3:.'8 
Stilbe,  340 
Slilliugiaj  32 
Stipn,98 
Siiioiobium,2S0 
Siobwpa,  287 
Stoebt-a,  304 
Stokesia,  288 
Siraiiutes,  331 
Strayadia,  227 
Strelitzia.  151 
Strepiachne,  108 
Strigelia,  i07 
Stroemia,  145 
Strophanthus,  172 
Strumaria,  179 
Strumpfia,  149 
Struihiula,  119 
Strjchnos,  137 
Stuartia,  262 
Sturmia,  109 
StylMium,  310 
Stytosanihes,  275 
Sty|iandt^,  189 
St>plitlia.  1  7,  164 
Siyrax,   08 
Subulana,  253 
Succowia,258 
Suriana^  215 
SwarUia,  227 
Swi.'itenia,  i06 
Swerua,  153 
Syena,  91 

Synipbiontma,  iro 
Syrnphonia,  259 
Syn.phytum,  129 
Symplucos.  ^81 
Synapbt-a,  124 
Syntdrella,  J05 
Syringa,  80 


Tabemaemontana,  135 
Tacea,  178 
Tachia  204 
Tacsonia,  265 
Tagviea.  293 
Tamarindus,  259 
Taniarix,  161 
Tarauv  330 
Tanaceturo.  291 
Tanfl'  C)uni,24l 
Tanibuca,  216 
Tapina,  2X3 


Tapura,  105 
'I'archonanthus.  319 
Tavalla,  335 
Taxus,  333 

Tecoma,  251 
Tectona,  136 
Tetdia,  252 
Telephium,  163 
Telopea,  123 
Temonea,  252 
Tf  phrosia,  280 
Teramnus,  269 
Ttrminalia,  339 
Ternitroemia,  228 
Tessaria,  205 
"I'eti-acera,  232 
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BOTANY  BAY. 


A  CAPACIOUS  bay  on  the  soulli-east  coast  of  New 
Holland,  in  34°  S.  Lat.  208°  57'  W.  Long,  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  and  so  named  by  him,  IVom 
the  great  variety  and  abundance  ol'  plants  found  in  its 
viciniiy.  Botany  Baij,  however,  is  now  used  to  denote 
in  general  a  British  settlement,  since  esiablisiied  in 
the  same  part  of  New  Holland,  extending  over  a  wide 
tract  of  country,  and  daily  enlarging. 

The  climate  of  Botany  Bay  is  one  of  the  most  tem- 
perate and  agreeable  in  the  world,  tlie  soil  is  fertile,  and 
luxuriant  crops  reward  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 
Trees  of  immense  size  grow  in  the  forests,  fit  for  all 
the  purposes  of  ship-building  or  domestic  economy, 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the  ani- 
mals now  naturalised  there,  are  equally  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  in  tlieir  native  climes.  But  the  indigenous 
quadrupeds  are  few,  none  of  any  note  frequenting  the 
neighbourhood,  except  the  kangaroo,  a  singular  animal, 
peculiar  to  the  continent  of  New  Holland  and  its  ad- 
jacent islands.  There  are  many  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage,  and  numerous  fishes  are  found  in  the  adjacent 
seas. 

The  natives  of  no  country,  hitherto  discovered,  are 
in  a  state  so  rude  and  savage  as  those  of  Botany  Bay  : 
and  there  seems  also  some  difference  in  their  personal 
conformation.  Most  of  them  are  nearly  as  black  as 
negroes,  others  of  a  copper  colour  :  their  heads  are  un- 
commonly long,  and  their  extremities  slender.  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  woods,  exclusively,  are  said  to  have 
longer  legs  and  arms  than  the  rest,  which  is  a  fact 
well  deserving  of  investigation.  Their  teeth  are  white 
and  even,  their  noses  flat,  though  their  hair  is  not 
woolly  like  that  of  the  African  tribes  ;  they  have  wide 
nostrils,  sunk  eyes,  and  bushy  eyebrows.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  men,  and  particularly  those  of  the  wo- 
men, notwithstanding  their  disfiguration,  are  far  from 
being  disagreeable. 

Permanent  dwellings  are  unknown  to  the  natives 
in  their  migratory  lives  ;  an  overhanging  crag,  or  the 
recesses  of  a  cavern,  serves  them  for  shelter  from  the 
iuclemency  of  the  weather ;  the  woodman  is  protected 
by  the  bark  of  a  tree  bent  in  the  middle,  while  its  two 
ends  are  stuck  in  the  earth :  and  some,  more  stationary, 
take  up  their  abode  in  miserable  huts,  formed  princi- 
cipally  of  the  same  substance.  There  they  repose,  men 
women,  and  children  indiscriminately;  and  the  time  of 
sleep,  which  is  very  profound,  is  frequently  taken  for 
the  moment  of  assassination.  Food  is  precarious  ;  the 
scarcity  of  quadrupeds  renders  a  kind  of  traps  and 
snares,  constructed  by  them,  rarely  successful  ;  birds 
are  generally  beyond  their  reach,  and  hence,  in  addition 
to  fruits,  their  chief  support  is  derived  from  fishing. 
They  likewise  devour  a  kind  of  larva  or  caterpillar, 
which  those  Europeans  who  have  ventured  to  taste  it, 
describe  as  savoury  food  ;  and  they  make  a  sort  of  paste 
of  fern  root  and  ants  bruised  together,  to  which  the  eggs 
of  those  insects  are  added  in  their  season. 

A  temporary  alliance,  resembling  marriage,  is  known 
among  those  savages.     It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of 


the  husband  to  repudiate  his  wife,  but  her  infidelity 
towards  him  is  severely  punished.  When  a  man  wish- 
es to  marry,  he  selects  a  woman  from  another  tribe 
with  whicli  his  own  is  at  enmity  ;  but  instead  of  solicit- 
ing the  object  ol  his  choice,  he  steals  upon  her  in  a 
place  of  secrecy.  There  she  is  stunned  by  the  blows 
of  a  club  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and,  while  the 
blood  streams  from  her  wounds,  she  is  dragged  away 
and  ravished  by  the  main  force  of  the  assailant,  when 
beyond  the  danger  of  pursuit.  The  female  then  be- 
comes a  wife,  and  is  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  her 
husband.  No  feuds  follow  such  horrible  outrages  : 
the  only  retaliation  by  the  wonian's  tribe  being  a  simi- 
lar violence,  when  wives  are  required  by  their  men. 
Polygamy  is  practised,  and  chastity  is  held  in  no  esteem. 

Tl'.e  names  bestowed  on  children  are  commonly  those 
of  a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  such  as  that  of  the  kangaroo 
or  some  other  animal.  Between  eight  and  sixteen,  the 
septum  of  the  nose  is  perforated  to  receive  a  reed  or 
bone,  which  is  thought  a  great  ornament  :  but  the  most 
important  ceremony,though  the  real  oUject  of  it  is  yet  un- 
discovered, consists  in  knocking  out  a  front  tooth  of  the 
youths  who  are  about  to  attain  the  age  and  privileges  of 
manhood.  Much  prei)aration  is  previously  made  :  the 
youths,  in  the  first  place  who  are  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion, are  selected,  and,  when  collected  together,  they 
must  sleep  on  a  certain  spot,  and  in  a  certain  posture. 
A  number  of  young  savages  wearing  girdles,  with 
wooden  swords  stuck  into  them  behind,  and  recurving 
on  the  back,  somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  dog,  run  upon 
their  hands  and  feet  around  the  youths,  and  every  time, 
on  passing,  throw  up  the  sand  and  dust  upon  them. 
By  this  pai't  of  the  ceremony,  the  qualities  of  ill e  dog 
are  supposed  to  be  imparted.  Other  motions  imitating 
those  of  the  kangaroo,  and  one  of  these  animals  made  of 
grass,  deposited  at  the  feet  of  the  youths,  is  supposed  to 
give  them  the  power  of  hunting  and  killing  it.  After 
various  mummeries,  quite  unintelligible  to  Europeans, 
an  operator  dextrously  strikes  out  the  front  tooth  from 
each  of  the  youths,  among  whom  it  is  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  utter  the  smallest  complaint.  But  even  though 
they  did,  their  cries  would  be  drowned  amid  the  uninter- 
rupted noise  which  prevails  among  the  actors  in  this 
barbarous  scene.  The  operation  being  fiinished,  the 
youths  are  all  ranged  on  the  long  trunk  of  a  tree,  whence, 
on  a  signal  given,  they  suddenly  start  up,  and  rushing 
forward,  drive  men,  women,  and  children  before  them, 
and  also  set  fire  to  the  gfass  wherever  they  pass.  They 
are  then  received  into  the  class  of  men,  and  are  privi- 
leged to  use  weapons  and  carry  off  females  for  wives. 
The  tooth  thus  extracted,  is  the  object  of  certain  super- 
stitions hitherto  ill  understood,  and  sometimes  hung 
round  the  neck  of  the  women  :  to  part  with  them  to 
strangers  has  been  supposed  offensive  to  the  natives. 

It  appears  that  the  death  of  every  individual,  without 
exception,  must  be  followed  by  the  shedding  of  blood  ; 
nor  is  it  evident  that  in  this  respect,  any  difference  is 
made  between  intentional  and  accidental  death.  In  the 
infliction  of  injury,  the    lex   talionis  is  observed  with 
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punctilious  nicetV)  and  precisely  to  the  same  extent 
is  tlie  iiijury  retunicci.  There  does  not  seem  any  ne- 
cessity that  enmity  shall  subsist  between  the  vic- 
tim uhu  thus  suffers,  alter  the  death  ot  an  individual, 
and  him  who  draws  his  blood  :  it  rather  appears  an 
indispcnsible  ceremony,  and  the  sufferer  may  be  af- 
terwards cherished  and  protected  by  his  assailant. 
Whoever  sheds  blood  must  submit  to  expose  him- 
self to  have  bpears  thrown  at  him,  but  he  is  entitled 
to  employ  a  si.ioid  in  his  defence,  and  to  practise  all 
possible  agiliiy  i!i  avoiding  them.  Nevertheless, 
persons  in  this  predicament  are  often  unsuccess- 
ful, and  dangerous  wounds  ensue. 

So  iar   as  can   be  collected,  the  aborigines  of  Bo- 
tany Bay  are  utter  strangers  to  religion,  and  no  be- 
lief ol  a  Supreme    Being  prevails  among  them.     In- 
distinct gesticulations,   indeed,  have  prompted  some 
Euiopeans  to  suppose  the  reverse,  and  also  that  they 
entertained   vague     ideas   of   a  relation  between  the 
heavens  and  a  person  deceased  ;  but  it  is  not  clearly 
known  that  any    thing  like    the  belief  of   a   future 
state  has  hitherto  engrossed  their  reflection.      Per- 
haps our  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs 
is  still  too  imperfect  to  decide  on  the  fact;  yet  there 
is  reason  to  cunciude,  that  mankind  must  have  made 
a  certain   progrebs  from  barbarism,  before  religious 
sentiments  occupy  their  minds.     Nevertheless,  super- 
stition is  extremely  prevalent  among  the  rude  and  un- 
cultivated   savages   oi    Botany  Bay ;  they    believe  in 
spirits,  and   are  averse  to  pass  a   grave.     In  the  dis- 
posal of  their  dead  a  remarkable   variety  is  observed, 
according  to  the    state  of  the  departed  person.     The 
young  are  deposited  in  the  earth,  while  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  passed  the  middle  age  are  reduced  to 
ashes  ;  and  on  both  these  occasions  many  ceremonies 
are  practised.     A  husband  has  been  seen  to  raise  a  fu- 
neral pile  to  his  wife  ;  first  the  ground  was  excavated 
some  inches  deep,  and  the  cavity  covered  with  sticks 
and  brush-wood  three  feet  high  ;  then  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  wood  having  been  procured,  grass  was  spread 
over  the  whole,  and  the  corpse,  borne  by  men,  placed 
on  it,  with  the  head  northward.     The   fishing  appa- 
ratus, and  other   little  articles  belonging  to  the  de- 
ceased, were   put  in  a  basket   by   her   side  ;  and  the 
husband  having  laid  some   large  logs  over  the   body, 
one  kindled  the  pile,  which  soon  blazed  into  a  flame. 
On   the  following  day,  the  husband    raked  together 
the   ashes    of  his  wife,  and    formed  a  small   tumulus, 
with  scrupulous  attention  to  its  shape  and  neatness  ; 
after  which  he    placed  a  log    of  wood    on  each   side, 
and    deposited   on   the    top    the  piece    of  bark    with 
•which   he    had   accomplished    its    construction.     His 
work  being  finished,  this  untutored  savage  stood,  with 
folded  arms,  intently  tjazing  on  what  the  natural  affec- 
tions of  man  told    him  contained  the  only  remains  of 
■what  he    had  once  held  in   love    and  estimation.     But 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  the  natives  is  not  always 
equally   simple  :  the  surviving  infant  is   buried    alive 
with  its  departed  mother,  a  custom  which  scarce  ex- 
ists in  all  the  world  bi  sides  :  the  father  himself  lays 
it  in  the  grave,  and  is  the  first  to  heap  the  earth  upon 
his  trembling  child. 

It   is  not   preserved    in  geographical  records,  that 
#any  navigator  preceding  Captain   Cook   had   visited 


Botany  Bay  ;  nor  was  it  then  supposed  that  it  would 
be  a  place  of  much  importance  to  Britain.  The  se- 
paration of  the  American  colonies,  however,  whither 
criminals  from  this  island  were  wont  to  be  transport- 
eu,  rendered  it  necessary  to  select  some  other  distant 
region  for  the  same  purpose.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  Botany  Bay  was  condescended  on  by 
government:  and  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  country, 
a  salubrious  cjimate,  and  a  safe  and  capacious  har- 
bour tor  shipping,  counterbalanced  the  inconveniences 
attendant  on  the  length  of  time  which  voyages  would 
necessarily  occupy. 

Ample  preparations  were  therefore  made  for  esta- 
blishing a  settlement  at  Botany  Bay,  which  might 
reach  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Stores,  utensils,  and 
the  materials  essential  in  founding  a  town,  were  col- 
lected together  ;  and  an  entire  hospital  was  construct- 
ed in  England,  portable,  because  the  pieces  might  be 
disjoined,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  simple 
union  on  attaining  the  place  of  destination.  A  fleet 
of  eleven  vessels,  containing  760  male  and  female  con- 
victs, banished  for  crimes  of  every  description,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  in  May  1787,  and  in  eight  months 
cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay,  without  any  intervening 
accident.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  a  design, 
which  has  been  since  frequently  renewed,  was  har- 
boured by  the  convicts  for  taking  the  vessels,  but  it 
was  discovered  in  good  time,  and  the  ringleaders  pu- 
nished. 

Though  all  was  ready  for  debarkation,  and  for  found- 
ing the  projected  colony,  it  appeared,  on  more  minute 
examination  of  the  bay,  that  no  part  of  it  was  free  of 
objections.  On  one  side,  the  shipping  would  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  easterly  winds, and  its 
immediate  environs  were,in  many  places,too marshy  for 
cultivation.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  establish  the 
settlement  at  Port  Jackson,  five  miles  distant,  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  universe,  stretching  thirteen 
miles  inland,  provided  with  numerous  creeks,  and  suf- 
ficiently capacious  for  a  thousand  ships  of  the  line. 
Here,  therefore,  the  whole  individuals  composing  the 
colony,  amounting  to  1030,  were  landed.  A  town 
called  Sydney  was  founded  in  a  favourable  situation, 
at  the  base  of  two  hills,  and  with  a  rivulet  running 
through  its  centre  :  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the 
houses  and  public  works  ;  and  soon  after  another  town, 
called  by  the  same  name  that  the  natives  give  its  site. 
Paramatta,  was  also  built. 

In  the  next  place,  different  small  settlements  were 
portioned  out  for  private  persons,  as  well  as  for  the 
use  of  government,  the  ground  cleared,  land  enclosed, 
and  crops  sown.  .\  quantity  of  live  slock  was  intro- 
duced into  the  colony,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  future  wants  ;  and 
the  whole  began,  in  a  time  wonderfully  short,  to  ex- 
hibit a  pleasing  picture  of  industry  and  activity. 

But  the  successes  of  the  colony  were  far  from  be- 
ing uninterrupted.  Notwithstanding  the  laudable 
exertions  of  government,  and  the  fruitful  returns  of 
agricultural  occupations,  many  vexations  arose,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists.  Accustomed  to  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life,  and  familiarized  with  wickedness, 
ihcy  in  general  showed  an  aversion  to  labour  ;  and  by 
the  commission  of  new  crimes  inttrrupted  the  peace 
of  the  settlement.     Sometimes,  also,  the  government 
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stores  were  likely  to  fail,  or  were  wantonly  and  wick- 
edly destroyed,  and  supplies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try were  so  precarious,  that  oftcner  than  once  the 
whole  colony  was  threatened  with  tlic  miseries  of 
famine. 

The  difficulties  which' an  infant  colony  must  expe- 
rience can  easily  be  conceived  ;  and  the  history  of  Bo- 
tany Bay  is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  because 
its  state  can  be  traced  from  day  to  day,  during  its 
whole  existence,  and  affords  a  useful  example  of  the 
progress  of  a  settlement  labouring  under  innumerable 
disadvantages.  Sonic  of  the  colonists  at  length  de- 
clared themselves  able  to  subsist  without  the  aid  of 
government  stores ;  and  many  convicts,  reclaimed 
to  a  virtuous  life,  willingly  lent  their  assistance  to- 
wards the  general  welfare.  According  as  the  num- 
bers augmented,  the  territory  was  extended  ;  houses 
were  built  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  a  spirit 
for  traffic  commenced,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  vessels  belonging  to  all  nations  ;  and  manu- 
factures were  even  established.  Cattle  imported  from 
Britain,  or  the  southern  climates,  which  had  run  wild 
in  the  woods,  proved  wonderfully  prolific  ;  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  sheep  had,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  produced  more  wool  than  was  sufficient  to 
clothe  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Botany  Bay. 

The  pernicious  use  of  spirits,  which  over  all  the 
civilized  parts  of  the  globe  may  truly  be  denomi- 
nated the  bane  of  virtue,  was  equally  prejudicial  here  ; 
and  the  governor  in  1800  judiciously  imposed  a  ta.\ 
upon  them,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  new  stone 
prison  at  Paramatta.  A  remarkably  strong  building 
of  wood,  devoted  to  that  purpose,  had  recently  before 
been  maliciously  set  on  fire,  and  the  convicts  were 
with  great  difficulty  rescued  from  the  flames.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  Irish  criminals,  trans- 
ported for  sedition  at  home,  were  not  idle  in  the  set- 
tlement, which  rendered  the  utmost  precautions  ne- 
cessary for  internal  safety,  and  volunteer  associations 
were  established. 

In  1801,  the  live  stock  of  the  colony  had  surpri- 
singly augmented,  there  being  nearly  7000  sheep,  and 
5000  hogs,  besides  horses,  cattle,  and  goats  ;  and 
above  11,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation 
with  wheat  and  maize.  The  live  stock  and  cultiva- 
ted grounds  have  ever  since  gradually  increased  in 
more  than  an  equal  proportion  ;  and  at  this  day,  the 
colony  is  visited  by  vessels  from  all  foreign  ports,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  refreshments.  At  tlie  same 
time  also  shipbuilding  had  begun,  and  the  plantations 
on  distant  islands,  forming  so  many  branches  of  the 
settlement,  were  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

During  this  spirit  of  improvement,  an  extensive 
garden  was  formed,  wherein  not  only  many  useful 
plants  indigenous  to  the  climate  were  cultivated,  but 
many  brought  from  remote  countries  to  be  naturali- 
zed, under  the  supcrintendance  of  skilful  persons  ap- 
pointed by  government.  From  thence,  numerous 
rare  and  curious  vegetable  productions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  niotlier  country. 

The  French  expedition  of  discovery  visited  the  co- 
lony in  the  year  1802  ;  and  from  the  naturalists  and 
ofiicirs  who  composed  it, there  has  proceeded  a  more 
interesting  account  than  any,  excepting  one,  in  our 
own  language.     Even  then  the  settlement  had  made 


such  rapid  progress,  as  to  impress  the  French  with 
astonishment.  Batteries  were  erected  for  its  defence; 
public  buildings  for  the  troops  and  government, 
schools,  prisons,  and  hospitals.  Port  Jackson  had 
become  familiar  to  the  American  nation,  and  expedi- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  traffic  were  carried  on  to 
China,  and  the  channel  which  separates  Asia  from 
America.  The  utmost  activity  prevailed,  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  different  kinds  had  increased  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Roads  were  made  through  the 
centre  of  immense  forests,  for  facilitating  the  carriage 
by  land,  and  docks  on  the  shore,  for  the  use  of  repair- 
ing the  shipping.  A  great  revolution  had  been 
effected  in  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  many  of  the 
most  notorious  criminals  now  gained  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  the  most  abandoned  women  made  reputa- 
ble wives,  and  tender  mothers.  The  commission  of 
crimes  had  greatly  diminished,  and  the  strangers  na- 
turalising in  the  woods  wandered  about  in  safety,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  distant  cottages. 
To  guard  the  children  of  those  parents  that  still  re- 
mained dissolute  from  their  contagious  example,  they 
were  removed  to  schools  under  the  protection  of  go- 
vernment, and  educated  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
industry.  On  the  whole,  the  French  exhibit  a  flat- 
tering picture  of  the  improvement  and  growing  im- 
portance of  the  colony;  and  their  accounts  are  more 
worthy  of  credit,  as  proceeding  from  persons  entirely 
unbiassed. 

The  harmony  of  the  settlement  was  interrupted  by 
a  violent,  though  perhaps  prudent  and  necessary,  mea- 
sure, in  the  deposition  of  governor  Bligh  in  1808,  by 
an  officer  of  inferior  rank.  The  immoderate  use  of 
spirits  at  that  time  led  to  serious  consequences,  and 
the  officer  who  seized  on  the  person  of  the  governor, 
judged  it  necessary  both  for  his  safety  in  securing  him 
from  popular  resentment,  and  for  promoting  the  peace 
of  the  settlement.  Nevertheless,  on  being  brought 
to  a  court  martial  of  recent  date,  the  act  of  insubor- 
dination was  considered  paramount  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  such  as  could  not  admit  of  extenuation. 

The  flooding  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  soi- 
tlenient  occasioned  extensive  devastations  during 
1809,  a  calamity  which  had  sometimes  before  been 
experienced.  The  neighbouring  crops  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
washed  away.  The  magnitude  of  the  losses  by  this 
event,  induced  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  live  stock  to  be  slaughtered  for  a  limited 
time.  But  in  1810  the  colony  was  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  the  damage,  and  carrying  on  a  spirited  traf- 
fic with  distant  countries,  and  the  surrounding  islands. 
From  the  Fejee  islands  alone,  40,000  seal  skins  had 
been  obtained,  which  in  England  are  worth  60,000/., 
and  other  branches  of  commerce  were  equally  pro- 
raising. 

The  prosperity  of  Botany  Bay  is  daily  increasing : 
the  spirit  for  adventure  is  as  strongly  implanted  in 
the  colonists  as  in  the  mother  country  :  new  manu- 
factories are  founded  ;  and  the  territory  brought  un- 
der agriculture  continually  enlarging.  Fortunes  have 
even  been  realized  by  convicts  reclaimed  to  industry, 
which  would  be  deemed  considerablf  n  England.  We 
are  aware  that  the  use  of  this  colony  to  Britain  has 
been  challenged,  and  that  some   have  gone  so  far  as 
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to  recommend  its  being  abandoned.  But  we  enter- 
tain many  doubts  wliether  such  a  measure  would  be 
expeclitnc,  and  it  will  be  well  to  pause  deliberately  on 
the  consequence,  be  tore  decidiiigon  what  is  of  such  im- 
port.iiice  to  the  cuniniuiiily  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Alieiiipts  to  found  other  settlements,  under  me  most 
favourable  circumstances,  have  tailed  ;  and  the  success 
of  Buiany  Bay  must,  in  a  very  great  degree,  be  ascri- 
bed to  tue  vigour  and  inteUigence  of  tlie  governors,  to 
whom  Its  management  has  successively  been  confided. 
Extreme  difficulty  also  must  ever  attend  the  proper 
choice  of  a  situation  for  a  similar  purjiose  ;  and  al- 
though both  tiie  expense  of  the  colony  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  are  objections 
to  our  preserving  it.  Whether  any  place  could  be 
selected  nearer  our  own  island;  and  wliether  it  would, 
in  11  longer  space  ol  time,  make  equal  progress  ;  are 
points  which  may  reasonably  he  called  in  question. 
See  Phillip's  Voyuge  to  Botany  Bay.  Hunter's  Voyage. 
Pcron  Voyai^f.  Collins'  Account  of  Botany  Bay.      (r) 

BO  1 ARGO,  tne  name  given  to  a  kind  of  sausage 
made  of  the  milts  and  roes  of  tne  mullet  fish,  and 
much  used  in  the  soathern  parts  of  Europe.  See 
Ray's  Travtts,  p.  395.     (y) 

BOTHNIA,  a  division  of  Sweden,  is  separated 
into  east  and  ivest  by  a  gulf  of  that  name.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Swedish  Lap- 
land, on  the  east  by  Russia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Sweden  Proper,  and  Finland.  Were  we  disposed  to 
dwell  on  the  curiosa  of  etymology,  we  might  derive 
this  word  fiom  the  Latin  term  Bothnia,  used  by  Ga- 
len to  denote  the  roots  or  fangs  of  the  teeth,  ossa 
que  subeunt  dentium  foramia,  some  of  which  bear 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  form  of  this  country,  as 
divided  by  the  Bothnic  Gulf. 

Bothnia  contains  a  vast  number  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
with  a  considciablc  quantity  of  wood:  its  largest  lo- 
rests  are  upon  the  frontiers  of  Lapland.  The  pas- 
ture grounds  are  excellent,  but  the  rein-deer  find  a 
sufficient  subsistence  on  the  high  mountains,  which 
yield  only  moss.  Much  of  this  country  is  level,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  T:.ough  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
ground  late,  the  corn  will  ripen  in  six,  seven,  or  eight 
weeks,  as  it  happens  to  lie  more  or  less  to  the  north. 
The  frosls  of  July  often  prove   excessively  injurious. 

It  has  a  number  of  pleasant  islands  along  the  coast 
of  the  Bothnic  Gulf,  one  of  which,  the  Isle  of  Ado, 
produces  black  marble  and  touchstone. 

East  Bothnia  is  in  length  about  300  miles,  and 
from  60  to  210  in  breadth.  A  chain  of  mountains, 
running  along  its  eastern  frontier,  separates  it  from 
Russia  and  Finland  Proper  This  province  contains 
three  departments,  under  one  governor.  It  is  but 
vei7  tl.iiily  inhsbited,  the  population  not  exceeding 
80,000  souls.  It  is  divided  also  into  28  parishes,  in- 
cluded in  the  bisliopric  of  Abo,  nine  of  which  only 
are  in  the  possession  of  Swedes,  the  rest  are  occu- 
pied by  Finns.  Tlie  soil  (particularly  in  the  two  pa- 
rishes of  Slockiro  and  Liniinga)  is  found  remark- 
ably fertile  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  low  and  marshy  to- 
wards the  southern  coast.  Vegetation,  though  fre- 
quently checked  and  destroyed  by  sudden  frost,  has 
been  known,  at  other  times,  to  proceed  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity.  Corn  has  been  sown  and  reaped  in 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  and  instances  of  this  have 
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been  observed  and  recorded  as  far  north  as  Uleaborg. 
This  rapid  maturity  has  been  iscribed  to  the  longer 
prescncu  of  the  sun,  wnicn,  to  tne  inhabitants  of  Tor- 
iica,  lb  for  some  weeks  visible  at  midnight.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  aflbrd  abundance  of  salmon.  There 
is  a  particular  fish  w  hich  the  inhabitants  name  muiku, 
and  of  the  roes  of  which  they  make  caviar.  In  some 
of  the  rivers  have  been  found  pearls.  Besides  fish- 
ing and  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  employ  them- 
selves in  grazing,  hunting,  and  ship-buiiding ;  they 
export  cattle,  butter,  salmon,  stroining,  and  other 
fish  ;  skins  and  fat  of  the  sea-dog,  pitch,  tar,  and 
whale  oil.  They  traffic  also  in  timber,  joists,  brick, 
chalk,  and  other  commodities.  Veins  of  silver  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Kiemi. 
Other  parts  of  this  province  contain  granite,  asbestos, 
mountain  crystal,  and  alum.  There  is  also  to  be 
found  an  iron  ore,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  from 
which  is  prepared  a  sort  of  met  dlic  sand.  The  inha- 
bitants use  the  language  of  Finland,  excepting  a  few 
Swedes  upon  the  coast.  The  principal  towns  are 
Cafana  Ulea,  Brahestad,  Gamla-carleby,  Xi-carleby, 
Jacobstadt,  Wasa,  and  Christinestadt. 

As  much  of  the  mesiern  province  is  still  waste, 
and  without  inhabitants,  its  extent,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  inhabited  part,  reach- 
ing to  Upper  Tornea,  has  been  estimated  at  58 
Swedish  miles  in  length,  and  from  16  to  18  in 
breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  see  of  Hernosand,  has 
two  provincial  jurisdictions,  and  is  subdivided  into 
four  inferior  governments.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  country  has  several  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  sobriety,  courage, 
and  perseverance,  and  find  their  chief  employment  in 
hunting,  fishing,  grazing,  and  agriculture.  They 
have  a  singular  practice  of  using,  in  their  bread,  a 
mixture  of  chaff  and  pounded  pine  bark.  This  cus- 
tom, though  at  first  perhaps  the  result  of  necessity, 
must,  in  time,  have  become  agreeable  :  they  are 
known  to  practise  it  even  when  their  crops  are  most 
abundant.  Their  chief  articles  of  traffic  are,  timber 
and  shingles,  dried  pike,  salted  and  smoked  salmon, 
feathers,  bread,  cummin,  pitch,  tar,  and  train  oil.  They 
export  also  a  great  variety  of  skins  ;  those  of  the 
black  and  blue  fox,  the  ermine,  bear,  hyaena,  wolf, 
marten,  goulas,  and  rein-deer,  the  skin  and  fat  of  the 
sea-dog,  and  hats  made  of  otters  hair.  Part  of  these, 
by  a  contraband  trade,  are  transported  to  Russia  and 
Norway  :  they  dispose  of  the  rest  in  Sweden.  Umca, 
Pitea,  Lulea,  and  Tornea,  are  the  chief  towns,  each 
of  them  lying  on  the  Bothnic  Gulf,  and  seated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,     (v) 

BOTHNIA,  GvLF  of,  takes  its  name  from  a 
division  ot  Sweden,  and  is  formed  by  the  B.iltic  Sea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Isles  of  Aland.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  do- 
minions of  Sweden.  Its  length,  from  nortli  to  south, 
is  about  350  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
is  from  50  to  145  miles.  Tliis  gulf  is  often  so 
completely  frozen,  as  to  afford  a  short  and  conveni- 
ent passage  from  the  opposite  provinces  ;  at  the  Isles 
of  Aland,  however,  it  is  passable,  in  this  way,  scarce- 
ly once  in  ten  years.  Its  water,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Baltic,  possesses  a  peculiar  degree  of  fresh- 
ness, and  contains  onlv  one  third  the  proportion  of 
Yy 
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salt  that  is  found  in  other  sea  water  :  tliis  phenome- 
non has  been  imputed  to  the  quantity  of  ice.  Accr- 
bi  has  thrown  out  a  conjecture,  that  the  harbours  of 
Torneaand  Uleaborg  will  in  time  be  rendered  useless; 
and  tiiis  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand,  by 
which,  he  observes,  they  are  continually  losing  in 
deptli  of  water,     (i') 

BOTHWELL.     See  Lanarkshiiik. 

BO'l'OL  or  BoTTEi.,  Tobagoxima  or  Tobago- 
siMA,  a  small  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  lies  on  the  same  paral- 
lel with  the  south  point  of  Formosa,  and  is  situated 
between  it  and  tlie  Bashee  Islands.  It  may  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leagues,  but  is  often  obscu- 
red by  fogs.  Its  south  east  point  is  placed  by  Pe- 
rouse  in  N.  lat.  21°  57',  and  in  E.  long.  119°  32'; 
by  IMarchand  in  N.  lat.  22°  3',  and  in  E.  long.  121° 
34'.  Perouse  supposes  it  to  be  inhabited  by  a  people 
similar  to  those  of  the  Bashee  Islands.  He  was  desi- 
rous of  landing,  which  no  navigator  had  done  before 
him,  but  was  prevented,  by  a  dread  of  the  south- 
west winds,  from  approaching  the  "  only  bay  that 
seemed  to  promise  an  anchorage."  He  came  within 
half  a  league  of  the  island  without  being  able  to  find 
a  bottom,  and  concluded  that  the  anchorage,  if  any, 
must  be  very  near  the  coast.  He  "counted  three 
large  villages  within  the  space  of  a  league,"  and  thus 
describes  the  appearance  of  the  island:  "Itisvciy 
woody  from  the  third  part  of  height,  taken  from  the 
sea  shore  to  the  sunimit,  which  seemed  to  be  capped 
with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  The  space  of  land, 
comprised  between  the  forests  and  the  sandy  shore, 
retains  a  very  sleep  declivity  :  it  was  cultivated  in 
many  places,  and  displayed  the  most  beautiful  green, 
though  furrowed  with  ravines,  formed  by  tlic  torrents 
which  descend  from  the  mountains."  About  half  a 
league  from  Botol,  there  is  a  large  rock  or  islet,  with 
a  few  slirubs,  and  a  small  degree  of  verdure,  but 
wliich,  according  to  Perouse,  "  is  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable."  It  is  probable,  that  admiral  Anson 
had  at  first  made  only  this  islet ;  the  other,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  being  frequently  covered  with  fogs.  It 
lies  to  the  south  by  east  of  Botol,  and  is  in  N.  lat. 
21°  57',  E.  long.  121°  56'.  See  La  Perouse's  Voij- 
agen.     (v) 

BOTTLE,  (derived  from  the  dim.  b'Aellus;,  Lat.) 
a  name  given  to  certain  small  vessels,  differing  in  size 
.ind  form,  and  composed  of  different  materials.  We 
lind  them  square,  circular,  and  cylindrical  ;  some 
with  short,  and  others  with  long  necks.  We  have 
bottles  of  wood,  stone,  glass,  and  leather  ;  all  of  tliem 
used  either  for  ripening  or  preserving  liquors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mem.  .Acad.  Scienc.  1704,  the  glass 
used  in  bottles  has  been  sometimes  found  to  aft'ect 
;he  liquors  put  into  them.  Common  bottles  are  made 
.')f  a  coarse  green  coloured  glass.  When  a  finer  sort 
is  employed,  and  the  extciior  of  the  vessel  has  been 
wrapped  about  with  straw  or  wicket,  it  gets  the 
name  o(J!ask.  By  this  covering,  it  is  rendered  less 
brittle,  and  is  much  used  by  travellers.  Glass  bottles 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  at  least  the  know- 
ledge of  them  has  not  been  traced  tea  period  earlier 
jhan  the  I5th  century. 

The  amfihore  vitreic,  described  by  Petronius, 
■kvere  large  wine  jars,  very  different  from  our  glass 
'joules,  both  in  shape  and   magnitude.    Among   the 


paintings  of  Herculaneum  were  found  several  figures 
not  unlike  a  pitcher,  wide  mouthed,  with  handles, 
but  none  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  a  flask  or  a  bot- 
tle. Those  of  their  vessels,  which  in  form  approach 
the  nearest  to  our  bottles,  are  the  Syracusan  wine- 
flask,  and  some  of  the  funeral  urns.  In  place  of  glass 
bottles,  the  ancients  made  use  of  cups,  into  which 
they  drew  off'  as  much  liquor  only  as  was  necessary 
for  immediate  consumption.  According  to  Sallust, 
B.  T.  96,  the  Roman  liter  was  made  of  leather,  ex  coriis 
pecuduiii;  so  also  were  the  Greek  ks-xoj.  We  read 
in  Homer  of  wine  being  brought  "as-xw  to  «/yt»4<"  in 
a  b'jttle  made  of  goat  .skin.  Iliad,  lib.  iii.  v.  245  :  and 
in  Herodotus  we  find  this  expression,  "«3-/,k;  tsrAjjr^vra 
eiva,"  having  Jilted  skinbotllcs  with  ivinc.  Lib.  ii.  v.  121. 
Most  nations  have  employed  vessels  of  this  mate- 
rial for  containing  liquors,  and,  in  particular,  the 
eastern  nations,  the  Arabians,  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Syrians,  wiio  still  retain  the  use  of  them.  Maun- 
drell,  speaking  of  tlie  Greek  convent  at  Bellmount,  in 
Syria,  informs  us,  "  that  the  same  person,  whom  he 
saw  officiating  at  the  altar  in  his  embroidered  sacerdo- 
tal robe,  brought  them  the  next  day,  on  his  own  back, 
a  kid,  and  a  goat-skin  of  wine,  as  a  present  from  the 
convent."  The  country  people  of  Persia  never  go  a 
journey  without  carrying,  by  their  side,  a  small  lea- 
thern bottle,  in  which  to  keep  their  water.  The 
Spaniards  still  use  them  under  the  name  of  Borrachas. 
They  are  convenient,  likewise,  as  the  best  means  of 
preserving  otiicr  substances,  such  as  butter,  cheese, 
and  honey.  These  vessels  being  smeared  over  with 
grease,  have  been  always  found  to  keep  their  contents 
more  fresli,  and  to  secure  them  better  from  tlie  in- 
trusion of  dust  and  insects,  than  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance.  The  manner  of  preparing  them  is  thus- 
described  by  Chardin  :  "When  the  animal  is  killed, 
they  cut  off'  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  draw  it  in  this 
manner  out  of  the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly. 
They  afterwards  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs 
were  cut  off",  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they 
tie  it  about  the  neck."  It  is  certain,  that  bottles  of 
skin  v/ere  universally  employed  as  wine  vessels  among 
the  ancient  Jews.  To  persons  not  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, cur  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  common 
practice  of  putting  new  wine  into  new  bottles  would 
appear  altogether  unintelligible.  Skin  bottles  would 
be  stretched,  and  in  some  degree  weakened,  by  the 
action  of  the  fermenting  liquor.  By  exposure  to  the 
air,  also,  they  become  parched  and  brittle,  and  in  this 
state  would  be  more  in  danger  of  bursting,  than  sucii 
as  were  still  soft  and  clastic.  The  word  niDN,  aiut/i, 
which  occurs  in  Job  xxxii.  19,  is  there  evidently  em- 
ployed to  express  bottles  of  skin;  and  seems  to  be 
applied  to  these  vessels,  from  their  possessing,  so  re- 
markably, the  property  of  swelling  or  distention. 
We  cannot  admit  the  supposition  of  Chardin — that 
tlie  bottle  was  of  skin,  which  Abraham  gave  to 
Ilagar.  Though  this  notion  is,  in  some  degree,  sup- 
ported by  the  ccrrespondintc  terms  of  the  Septuagint 

and  Vulgate,  yet  the  original  word  aon,  chemeth^ 
has  every  where  a  quite  different  signification,  and 
properly  denotes  "  an  earthen  vessel  hardened  by 
heat."  This  interpretation  agrees  better  with  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  root.,  which  in  Niph.  signifies 
to  be  heated. 

We  may  here  notice  the  Abyssinian  GirAS)  though. 
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it  does  not  properly  rank  under  the  term  bottle.  It  is 
made  of  an  ox's  skin,  squared  and  stitched  together 
so  closely  as  to  be  water  tight,  and  will  contain  about 
60  gallons.     See  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions. 

BOTTOMRY,  (Lat.  foenus  nautiaim,  usura  ina- 
ritima,  contractus  fieciinia  trajectifice,)  in  commercial 
and  maritime  law,  is  a  species  of  marine  contract,  in 
the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of  a  ship,  whereby  the  own- 
erofa  vessel,  when  he  wants  money  to  purchase  pro- 
visions or  other  necessaries  for  an  intended  voyage, 
borrows  the  sum  required,  and  pledges  the  keel  or 
bottom  of  the  ship  Qiartem  pro  toto^  as  security  for 
the  repayment.  Debts  of  this  kind  are  constituted 
by  bond  or  bill  of  bottomrij,  signed  by  the  borrower, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  sum,  and  charging 
the  vessel  with  the  payment  thereof,  upon  her  safe 
return  home  after  finishing  the  voyage  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  declaring,  that  if  she  should  happen  to  be 
lost  during  the  course  of  the  adventure,  the  obliga- 
tion for  repayment  of  the  money  shall  cease  and  de- 
termine, and  that  the  whole  loss  shall,  in  that  case, 
fall  upon  the  lender.  In  the  contract  of  bottomry, 
then,  it  is  understood,  that  if  the  ship  be  lost,  the 
lender  loses  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  advan- 
ced ;  but  if  it  returns  in  safely,  then  he  shall  receive 
back  his  principal,  and  also  the  premium  or  interest 
agreed  upon,  however  much  it  may  exceed  the  legal 
rate  of  interest.  And  such  a  contract  is  allowed  to 
be  valid  among  all  trading  nations,  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce,  and  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  ha- 
zard run  by  the  lender. 

In  bottomry,  the  loan  is  made  on  the  security  of 
the  ship,  which,  with  its  tackle,  is  liable,  as  well  as 
the  person  of  the  borrower,  for  the  money  lent,  upon 
its  return  home  :  But  when  the  loan  is  made,  not 
upon  the  ship,  but  upon  the  cargo,  which,  from  its 
nature,  must  frequently  be  sold  or  exchanged  during 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  then  the  borrower  only  is 
personally  bound  to  answer  the  contract  ;  and  he  is 
therefore  said,  in  this  case,  to  take  up  money  at  rc- 
f-pondentia.  Bottomry,  then,  is  a  loan  on  the  ship  ; 
respondentia  on  the  cargo.  In  the  former,  the  ship 
and  tackle  are  liable,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bor- 
rower ;  in  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  person  only  of  the  borrower.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  borrower  is  not  always  the  sole  security  of  the 
lender  :  For  if  the  money  be  lent  for  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyage,  the  goods  of  the  borrower  on 
board,  and  the  returns  for  them,  either  in  money,  or 
in  other  merchandise,  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of 
them,  are  liable  to  the  lender.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  that  in  a  loan  upon  bottomry  the  lender  runs  no 
risk,  though  the  goods  should  be  lost  ;  and  upon  re- 
spondentia, the  lender  must  be  paid  his  principal 
and  interest,  though  the  ship  perish,  provided  the 
goods  are  safe.  Such  arc  the  distinguishing  differ- 
ences between  the  contracts  of  bottomry  and  respon- 
dentia. In  all  other  respects  they  are  upon  the  same 
footing  ;  and  the  rules  and  decisions  applicable  to  the 
one  are  also  applicable  to  the  other. 

The  contracts  of  bottomry  and  respondentia  are  of 
much  greater  antiquity  that  that  of  insurance.  They 
probably  arose  originally  from  the  custom  of  permit- 


ting the  master  of  a  ship,  in  a  foreign  country,  to 
hypothecate  the  ship,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  re- 
fit. Such  contracts  appear  to  have  been  known 
among  the  Romans  ;  and  evident  traces  of  them  may 
be  found  in  those  fragments  of  the  famous  sea  laws  of 
the  Rhodians,  which  have  been  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  our  times.  The  Rhodian  laws,  in  general, 
were  adopted  by  the  Romans  ;  and  accordingly  we 
meet  with  chapters  in  their  law  books,  de  naiitico 
focncre,  de  naulicis  usttris,  which  clearly  show,  that 
the  contract  of  bottomry  was  well  known  to  the  ju- 
rists of  that  distinguished  nation.  The  sum  lent  upon 
this  contract  was  called  by  them  pecunia  trajectitia, 
probably  because  the  borrower  was  accustomed  to 
take  the  money  on  board  with  him  in  specie,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  it  in  trade,  in  the  course  oftlie 
voyage  ;  which  money  was  to  be  repaid,  after  a  fortu- 
nate voyage,  with  a  stipulated  interest,  called  periculi 
piretium,  usura  maritima,  or  usura  nautica  ;  but  the 
loan  was  made  on  the  condition,  that  the  lender  should 
lose  both  principal  and  interest,  if  the  ship  was  lost, 
by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 
From  tlie  laws  of  Oleron,  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
of  Wisley,  it  appears,  that  the  nature  of  the  contract 
of  bottomry,  as  well  as  its  name,  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  makers  of  those  ordinances. 

The  contract  of  bottomry  is  essentially  different  in 
its  nature  from  almost  all  others.  It  differs  from  a 
simple  contract  of  loan,  because,  in  a  loan,  the  money 
lent  is  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower,  and  must  be  paid 
at  all  events;  whereas,  in  bottomry,  it  is  at  the  risk 
of  the  lender  during  the  voyage.  Upon  a  loan,  the 
legal  interest  only  can  be  reserved  ;  in  bottomry,  on 
the  other  hand,  any  interest  may  be  legally  reserved, 
which  is  stipulated  between  the  parties.  The  con- 
tracts of  bottomry  and  msurance,  iiowever,  resemble 
each  other  in  several  particulars  ;  for  the  lender  on 
bottomry,  or  at  respondentia,  runs  almost  the  same 
risks,  with  respect  to  the  property  on  which  the  loan 
is  made,  that  the  insurer  does,  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fects insured.  The  lender  and  the  insurer  are  alike 
liable  to  the  perils  of  the  sea  ;  the  former  receives 
the  marine  interest,  and  the  latter  the  premium,  as  the 
price  of  the  risk,  which  varies,  of  course,  according 
to  the  length  and  danger  of  the  voyage.  Neither  the 
marine  interest  nor  the  premium  of  insurance  is  due, 
if  no  risk  be  run,  even  should  this  be  prevented  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  borrower.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  material  distinctions  between  these  two 
contracts.  Thus,  in  bottomry,  the  lender  supplies 
the  borrower  with  money  to  purchase  those  effects 
upon  which  he  is  to  run  the  I'isk  ;  whereas  an  insu- 
rer furnishes  no  part  of  the  property  insured.  Vari- 
ous other  distinctions  might  be  pointed  out  between 
these  two  contracts  ;  but  it  is  presumed  they  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  several  obligations. 

In  the  contract  of  bottomry,  or  respondentia,  there 
are  principally  four  things  to  be  considered  :  The 
situation  of  the  parties  contracting  ;  the  articles  to 
be  hypothecated,  or  pledged  in  security  ;  the  nature 
of  the  risk  which  is  to  be  run  ;  and  the  rale  of  the 
premium,  or  marine  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  parties  in  tliis  contract,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  all  persons,  who  are  capable  of  en- 
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tering  into  a  contract,  may  lend  money  on  bottomry  ; 
and  any  person,  who  hus  a  vested  assignable  property 
in  a  ship  or  car;^o,  may  borrow  money  on  bottomry,  or 
res/to!ulcn!ia,  to  the  extent  of  his  interest.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  this  contract  appears  to  have 
derived  its  origin  from  the  practice  of  permiltinp;  the 
master  of  a  sliip,  when  in  a  foreign  country,  to  hypo- 
thecate the  ship  in  cases  of  necessity,  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  refit.  Such  a  permission,  indeed,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  voyage  ;  and  it  seems  to  he 
implicitly  given  him  in  the  very  act  of  constituting 
him  master,  not  indeed  by  the  common  law,  but  by 
the  marine  law,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  reasonable  : 
For  if  a  ship  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  spring  a  leak, 
or  the  voyage  bi  likely  to  be  dtfeattd  for  want  of  ne- 
cessaries, it  is  better  that  the  master  should  have  it  in 
his  power  to  pledge  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of 
them,  than  that  the  ship  should  be  entirely  lost,  or 
the  object  of  the  voyage  otherwise  defeated.  '  With 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  however,  the 
master  possesses  no  such  power,  until  he  actually  be- 
comes master,  or,  as  far  as  this  business  is  concerned, 
until  after  he  sets  sail.  And  therefore,  although  he 
has  tliis  power  while  abroad,"  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  conmiercc  and  naviga- 
tion, yet  the  very  same  authority,  which  gave  that 
power  in  such  cases,  has  denied  it  when  he  happens 
to  be  in  the  same  place  where  the  owners  reside. 
Hence,  if  he  borrows  money  on  bottomry  in  the 
place  where  his  owners  reside,  without  their  express 
authority,  the  act  can  only  be  binding  on  himself,  and 
affect  his  own  interest  on  board.  Nor  is  the  master 
allowed  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  absence  of  the 
owners,  to  raise  money  on  this  contract  for  any  debt 
of  his  own,  but  merely  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and 
that  only  in  cases  of  necessity;  wliich  necessity  must 
appear  in  the  written  contract,  otherwise  the  lender 
■will  have  neither  a  lien  on  the  ship,  nor  an  action 
against  the  owners,  the  master  alone  being  liable. 
This  seems  clear  from  the  laws  of  Olcron  and  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  and  also  from  the  cases  which  have  been 
determined  at  the  common  law  upon  the  subject. 
The  lender,  however,  is  not  bound  to  look  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  money  wliich  he  may  have  lent  upon 
a  bottomry  contract,  but  shall  have  his  iieii  on 
the  ship,  and  his  action  against  the  owners,  without 
being  obliged  to  prove  that  the  money  was  fjroperly 
applied,  unless  indeed  he  be  himself  an  accomplice  in 
any  fraudulent  misapplication  of  it,  on  which  ground 
the  owners  may  impeach  the  contract. 

There  is  no  express  restriction,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  the  persons  to  whom  money  may  be  lent 
on  bottomry,  or  at  renfiondenlia.  A  statute,  indeed, 
(21  G.  II.  c.  iv.)  was  once  introduced  into  our  code 
of  laws,  with  a  view  of  preventing  insurances  from 
being  made  on  the  ships  or  goods  of  Frenchmen,  du- 
ring the  then  existing  war  with  France  ;  which  also 
prohibited  his  majesty's  subjects  from  lending  money 
on  bottomry,  or  at  res/wndentia^  on  any  ships  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  France.  But  that  act 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  on  account  of  the  peace 
which  almost  immediately  followed  it  ;  and  the  re- 
straints thereby  imposed  upon  this  species  of  contract 
were  never  afterwards  revived  by  any  positive  law. 


As  insurances,  however,  upon  tlic  property  of  an  ene- 
my, in  lime  of  war,  are  held  to  be  illegal  at  common 
law  ;  so  also  is  the  lending  of  money  on  bottomry,  or 
at  rcs/iondcntia,  in  similar  cases. 

The  articles  hypothecated  on  a  bottomry  contract 
may  be,  the  body,  tackle,  furniture,  provisions,  or  car- 
go of  the  ship,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  both  the  ship 
and  cargo  may  be  pledged.  On  rc.'</!07identia,  indeed, 
money  may  be  borrowed  without  hypothecatmg  any 
thing  ;  and  the  borrower  may  take  specie  on  board 
with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  in  trade 
during  the  course  of  the  voyage.  But  it  is  essential 
to  the  nature  of  these  contracts,  that  either  the  money 
lent, or  something  equivalent  to  it,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  otherwise  there  is  no  I'isk,  on 
the  pan  of  the  lender,  to  entitle  him  to  an  higher  than 
the  legal  rate  of  interest ;  and  if  the  money  be  lent, 
not  upon  the  ship  or  goods,  but  upon  the  mere  hazard 
of  the  voyage,  the  contract  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a 
wager.  The  same  principles,  however,  which  militate 
against  gaming  insurances,  apply  e{|ually  to  wagers  in 
the  form  of  bottomry  loans  ;  and  accordinglj  such  prac- 
tices have  been,  in  some  degree,  restrained  by  dill'erent 
acts  of  the  legislature  :  16  C.  II.  c.  6;  22  C.  II.  c. 
11.  §  12;  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  2;  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37. 
§  5.  Freight  may  be  hypothecated  upon  a  bottomry 
contract  ;  and  seamen  may  borrow  money  on  any 
goods  which  they  have  on  board,  but  not  upon  their 
wages. 

The  hazard  to  be  run  by  a  lender  on  bottomry,  or 
at  resjiondentia,  consists  of  the  perils  of  the  sea  in 
general  ;  comprehei>ding  all  those  accidents  and  mis- 
fortunes to  which  ships  at  sea  are  liable,  and  which 
cannot  be  prevented  by  human  foresight  or  precau- 
tion. These  are,  lor  the  most  part,  specified  in  the 
condition  of  the  bond,  and  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  to  which  the  underwriter  is  liable  upon  a  poli- 
cy of  insurance  ; — tempests,  pirates,  fire,  capture,  and 
every  other  misfortune,  excepting  only  such  as  arise 
either  from  tlie  defects  of  the  thing  itself,  on  which 
the  loan  is  made,  or  from  the  misconduct  of  the  bor- 
rower. Nothing,  however,  but  a  total  loss  will  dis- 
cliarge  the  borrower.  The  obligation  continues, 
notwithstanding  any  damage  which  the  goods  may 
sustain  from  the  perils  of  the  sea;  nor  is  there  any 
deduction  on  account  of  such  damage.  According 
to  the  opinions  of  Lords  Mansfield  and  Kenyon, 
(Vid.  Joijce  V.  Vl'itUamson,  B.  R.  IVIich.  term,  23 
Geo.  III.  and  Walfwte  v.  Jiiuer,  Sitt.  after  Trin. 
1789)  there  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  neither  aver- 
age nor  salvage  upon  a-  bottomry  bond.  This  doc- 
trine is  also  supported  by  Mr  Park,  on  the  authority 
of  the  statute  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  §  5.  wiiich  al- 
lows the  benefit  of  salvage  to  lenders  upon  ships  or 
goods  going  to  the  East  Indies  ;  clearly  shewing,  as 
that  author  observes,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  at 
the  common  law,  otherwise  there  was  no  occasion 
to  make  such  a  provision.  The  soundness  of  lliis 
doctrine,  however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr 
Serjeant  Marshall,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  the  statute 
above  mentioned  introduced  no  new  principle  into  the 
law  either  of  insurance  or  of  bottomry  contracts,  but 
merely  restored  them  to  their  original  and  proper  use, 
from  which  a  spirit  of  gaming  had  perverted  them. 
And  the  same  author  observes,  that  he  has  not  been 
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able  to  discover  any  tleckled  case,  or  authority  in  the 
law,  to  warrant  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  learn- 
ed judges,  that  the  lendv.r  of  money  on  bottomry  was 
not  enuiled  to  the  benclit  of  salvage   at  common  law. 

We  have  already  said,  tiiat  uie  lender  is  noi  liable 
for  .any  loss  ansint;  from  the  defects  of  the  thin:j; 
upon  wliich  the  loan  is  made,  or  from  the  misconduct 
of  the  borrower.  Tiius,  if  ihe  ship  be  not  sea  wortliy, 
and  perish  by  age,  rottenness,  or  any  such  cause,  or 
if  the  goods  perish  of  themselves,  or  ifihe  voyage  be 
changed  by  order  ot  tlie  owners,  or  any  loss  happen 
by  the  barratry  ol  the  master,  or  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  merchant,  in  such  cases  the  borrower  is  not 
discharged,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation, 
which  shall  render  the  lender  liable  for  every  loss  not 
occasioned  by  the  act  of  the  borrower.  The  lender 
is  only  answerable  for  losses  that  occur  within  the 
time  and  place  specified  in  tlie  contract  ;  and  if  the 
ship  deviate  from  the  course  of  her  voyage,  without 
necessity,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  t'nat  may 
subsequently  happen.  If  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  the  risk  be  not  specified  in  the 
bond,  tlie  risk,  as  to  the  ship,  shall  commence  from  " 
the  lime  of  her  setting  sail,  and  continue  till  she  an- 
chors in  safety  at  the  port  of  her  destination  ;  and  as 
to  the  goods,  from  the  time  of  their  being  shipped, 
until  they  are  safely  landed. 

The  rate  of  marine  interest  allowed  to  be  reserved 
on  bottomry  contracts  was,  by  the  old  Roman  law, 
left  indefinite,  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  who,  in 
these  and  certain  other  special  cases,  permitted  the 
larger  interest,  called  usura  centesima,  or  one  /ler 
cent,  monthly,  to  be  taken.  (Voet  ad  Pandect.  Lib. 
22.  Tit.  1.  &  2.)  In  modern  times,  the  rate  of 
marine  interest  has  not  been  regulated  according  to 
any  precise  standard  ;  but  is  always  allowed,  by 
course  both  of  law  and  equity,  however  exorbitant 
it  may  seem,  provided  the  money  lent  be  bona  fide 
put  in  risk.  Tlie  interest  commences  and  terminates 
with  the  risk  ;  and,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  risk,  if 
the  borrower  delays  the  payment,  common  interest  be- 
gins, (/(so  y«rc,  to  run  on  the  principal,  exclusive  of 
the  marine  interest.  See  H.  Bodini,  Dhu.  de  Codc- 
meria.  Halae,  1697.  Cocceii,  Diss,  de  Codemeria, 
1683.  Magen's  F.-tsay  on  Insurances.  Park's  Si/s- 
tem  of  the  Lw.v  of  Marine  Insurances.  Marshall's 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance.     (:ir) 

BOTTOMRY,  Bill  or  Bond  of,  is  the  deed  or  wri- 
ting between  the  parties  in  a  contract  of  bottomry. 
(Sec  the  preceding  article.)  For  the  form  of  such  a 
deed,  see  Jacob's  Law  Diet,  and  Marsliall  on  Insit- 
?-(77re,  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  718.     (.r) 

BOTTS.  See  Oestrus,  Entomology  Index  ; 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Linncean  Society,  vol.  iii. 
p.  289.      (w) 

BOTZEN.     See  Bolzano. 

BOVA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennincs,  and  is  dis- 
tant about  30  miles  from  Rey-gio.  For  the  only  re- 
cent account  of  this  town  we  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Swinburne.  "  Being  out  of  the  way  of  trade  and 
agriculture,"  says  this  intelligent  traveller,  "  it  can 
boast  of  neither  wealth  nor  agriculture.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  Greek  origin  and  rite,  -  -  -  having 


emigrated  from   Albania  a  few  centuries  ago.  - 

The  Albanese  continued  to  come  over  so  late  as  the 
reign  oi  Charles  V.  and  their  numbers  increased  very 
sensibly.  At  present  they  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand  at  least,  dispersed  in  a  hundred  villages, 
or  towns  ;  but  many  of  these  settlements  arc  wretch- 
edly poor,  and  much  decayed  :  tliose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ol  Bova  reinarkably  so.  The  villagers  carry 
coin,  cheese,  and  butter,  to  Reggio;  but  that  being 
a  poor  mart,  has  but  small  demands,  and  a  little 
circulation  of  money.  Their  common  language  is 
Albanese.  The  men  can  speak  Calabrese  ;  but  the 
women,  who  neither  buy  nor  sell,  understand  no 
tongue  but  their  own,  which  they  pronounce  with 
great  sweetness  of  accent.  -  -  -  The  Greek  rite  i.s 
now  observed  in  the  province  of  Cosenza  alone,  the 
ministers  and  bishops  having,  by  degrees,  persuaded 
or  compelled  the   other   Albanese   to   conform   to  the 

Roman  liturgy  and  discipline. These   Albanese 

are  a  quiet  industrious  people,  and  their  women 
remarkable  for  regulaiity  of  conduct.  In  their 
dress  they  preserve  the  costume  of  lUyricum,  from 
whence  their  forefathers  came.  The  most  beautiful 
women  are  generally  given  in  marriage  to  clergymen, 
and  are  exceedingly  proud  of  their  husbands,  for 
among  them  priesthood  is  the  highest  nobility. 
When  an  ecclesiastic  dies,  his  widow  never  enters  into 
a  second  engagement,  because  none  but  a  virgin  can 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  priest,  and  any  other  is  be- 
neath her  acceptance."  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in 
the  two  Sicilies,  p.  348 — 354.      (tt) 

BOUCHAIN,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North.  It  is  situated  on  the  Scheldt, 
about  three  leagues  south  west  of  Valenciennes,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  remarkalily  strong. 
By  means  of  the  sluices,  which  are  admirably  con- 
structed, and  well  placed,  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
joining country  can  be  inundated  at  pleasure  ;  so  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  this  fortress,  when 
well  supplied  with  provisions.  The  town  itself  is  very 
mean  and  the  buildings  falling  to  ruin.  "  The  inha- 
bitants," says  M.  Bygge,  "  seem  to  share  tlie  same 
fate,  for  you  meet  with  poverty  in  every  part  of  it." 
Population,  1123.  See  Bygge's  Travels  in  the 
Trench  lie/tublic  in   1798,  p.  65.   (y) 

BOUGAINVILLE'S  Island.     Sec  Bouka. 

BOUGIE.     See   Surgery. 

BOUGUER,  Peter,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Cioisic,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  on  the  lOtli  of  Feb- 
ruary, 159S.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  initiated 
into  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  his 
father,  who  was  Royal  Professor  of  Hydrography, 
and  wI;o  had  published,  in  1698,  an  excellent  and  com- 
plete treatise  on  navigation.  Under  such  favourable 
circumstances,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Bougucr 
should  have  made  rapid  advances  in  his  favourite 
study.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  Eloge,  that 
when  he  was  only  I  1  years  old  lie  gave  instructions  to 
his  regent,  in  the  Jesuits  college  at  Vannes,  and  that 
at  the  age  of  13  he  detected  an  error  committed  by  a 
professor  in  mathematics  ;  but  we  require  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  regent  and  the  professor,  before 
we  can  estimate  the  merit  of  these  juvenile  eflTorts, 
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BOUGUER. 


Upon  tlic  dc.ith  of  iiii  f.iilicr  in  1713,  young  Bou- 
guer  was  appoiiiicd  Piolessor  of  Hydrography,  and, 
at  the  early  age  of  15,  he  is  said  to  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  iiis  office  with  singular  reputation. 
This  situation  was  by  no  means  given  to  Bougutv 
out  of  respect  to  the  memoiy  of  his  father.  Pro- 
fessor Aubcrt,  who  was  charged  by  the  minister 
with  the  examination  of  the  young  candidate,  almost 
refused  to  listen  to  liis  pretensions,  till  Bouguer  re- 
minded him  that  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  any 
particular  age,  and  solicited  a  rigorous  examination, 
during  which  he  exhibited  an  extent  of  capacity  and 
information  which  astonished  his  cxaminator. 

In  the  small  town  ol  Croisic,  the  talents  of  Bou- 
guer were  almost  buried  in  oblivion.  He  aspired  to 
a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  without  indul- 
ging the  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. A  trifling  accident,  however,  contributed  to 
extend  his  fame,  and  to  introduce  him  on  a  theatre 
more  suited  to  the  pre-eminence  of  his  talents.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  met  with  the  celebrated  Reyneau  at 
Angers,  the  academician  soon  perceived  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  direction  of  his  genius,  and  he  conver- 
sed with  him  on  the  different  subjects  of  his  studies, 
hut  particularly  on  the  masting  of  ships,  a  subject 
which  had  occupied  much  of  Bouguer's  attention. 
Reyneau  took,  frequent  opportunities  of  mentioning 
in  Paris  the  researches  of  Bouguer  on  the  masting  of 
ships,  and  obtained  a  reading  of  the  memoire  for  M. 
Mairan,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  young  ma- 
thematician. Mairan  had  influence  enough  to  get 
this  made  the  subject  of  the  Academy's  prize  for 
1727,  which  Bouguer,  though  only  in  the  29th  year 
of  his  age,  carried  off  against  every  competitor.  In 
1729,  he  received  a  similar  reward  for  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  height  of  the  stars  at 
sea.  In  his  paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  at  Paris,  in  1729,  under  the  title  of 
De  la  nian'Kre  iV observer  cxactement  sur  nicr  la  hauteur 
des  .intres,  he  claims  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  who  determined  the  path  described  by  a  ray  of 
the  sun,  in  its  transmission  through  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere ;  but  the  solution  of  this  problem  had  been 
given  long  before  by  our  countryman  Dr  Taylor. 
This  work  was  attacked,  in  1732,  by  Meynier,  a  na- 
val engineer,  who  proposed  the  use  of  a  semicircle, 
instead  of  a  quadrant,  as  employed  by  our  author.* 

In  the  year  1729,  Bouguer  published  his  essay  on 
the  gradation  of  light,  entitled  Kasai  d^o/ttu/ue  sur 
la  gradation  de  la  lumiere,  which  was  republished  by 
the  Abbe  de  la  Caille  in  1760.  This  work  is  replete 
with  new  views  and  ingenious  experiments,  and  has 
been  much  esteemed  by  all  experimental  philosophers. 
In  the  year  1730,  Bouguer  was  i-emovcd  to  Havre, 
and  from  his  proximity  to  Paris,  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  who  recognized  his  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  obtained  for  him  the  ofTice  of 
Associate  Geometer,  which  was  vacant  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Mauperluis,  in  1731.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  his  prize  essay  on  the  best  method 
of  observing  the  variation  of  the  compass;  and  in 
1734  appeared  his  Ettlrelieus  fiur  la  cause  de  inclina- 
(1071  des  orbites  des  /ilanetes,  which  was  the  subject  of 


the  prize    proposed  by   the   Academy    for   1732   and 
1734.     The  abilities  which  were    displayed  in  these 
different   works  procured  for  their  author  the  office 
of    Pensioner    Astronomer    in    1735,    vacant  by  the 
death  of  M.  Lietaud,  and  pointed    him  out   as  one  of 
the  most  proper  persons  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  plan  which  the  Academy  had  meditated,  of  mea- 
suring a  degree   of  the   meridian  in  South  America. 
He  accordingly  embarked  at  Rochelle,  along  with  Go- 
din,  Condamine,  and  Jussieu,  on  the  1 6th  of  May  1735, 
and   returned  to  his  native  country  in  June  1744,  af- 
ter an  absence  of  nine  years,  during  which  he  not 
only  performed  the  part  which  was   assigned  him  by 
the    Academy,    but  took  advantage  of  his   situation 
among  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes,  to  make  a 
number  ot  experiments  and  observations  of  a  very  in- 
teresting nature.     The  first  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  three  French  mathematicians  was  published  at 
London   in  1739,    under   the  title  of  .-^  relation  of  the 
observations    made    at    Quito    on   the    obliquity  of  the 
Eclifitic,  by    M.   Bouguer.     These    observations  had 
been     transmitted    to    our    countryman    Dr    Hallcy, 
who  caused  them  to  be  printed.       In  the  Memoirs 
of  the   Academy   for    1744  and    1745,  Bouguer  him- 
self gave  an  account  of  his  labours  in  America  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1749  that  he  published  his  great  work, 
entitled  La  Fii^ure  de  la  Ttrre  determinee  Jiar  les  ob- 
servations de  HI.  M.  Bouguer  et  de  la  Condamine,  par 
M.  Bouguer ;  which  contains  his  theoretical  investi- 
gations respecting  the  earth's  figure  :  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  the  operations  that  attended  the  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Peru.    Condamine, 
the  associate  of  his  labours,  was   displeased  with  the 
pretensions  of  Bouguer,  who  seemed  to  withhold  front 
his  fellow-travellers  their  just  share  of  reputation,  and 
he  asserted  his  own  claims  in   his  Journal  Historiquc 
du  Voyage  a  la  Ecjuateur,  &c.  Bouguer  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  narrative,  in  a  work  published  in  1752, 
entitled   Justification   des  Alemoires    de  I' Academic  dc 
1744,  ct  du  livre  dc  la  figure  de  la  terre,  sur  /ilusicurs 
fuits    qui   concernent    les    o/ieration   des   Academxciens. 
Condamine  replied  to  this  pamphlet  in  the  same  year, 
in  his  Hupfilemcnt  au   Journal  Historiquc  du  Voyage 
a    V Kquateur,  ct  au  livre  de  la  ?nesure   des  trois  fire- 
miers  degres  du  meridien,  fiour  servir  de  rc/ionse  aux 
objectio7is  de  M.  Bougticr  ;  and  he  published  the  se- 
cond part  of  it  in  1754,  in  his  Lettre  dans  laquclle  on 
discute  divers  fioints  d'' astronomic  firatique,  el  remarques 
sur  le  sufifdement  au  Journal   du    Voyage  de  M.  de  la 
Condamine  ;  and   he  was  again  answered   by  Conda- 
mine, in  a  Refionse  a   la  Lettre  de    M.  Bouguer  sur 
divers  points  dc  V Astronomic partiquc  et  sur  le  su/i/dc- 
ment  de  M.  Co7ida7nine. 

In  this  controversy  Condamine  seems  to  have  enjoy- 
ed the  greatest  share  of  public  suffrage.  Bouguer 
was  well  known  as  having  a  suspicious  and  jealous 
temper,  and  to  be  more  disposed  to  envy  than  to  exalt 
the  good  name  of  his  contemporaries.  The  mortifica- 
tion which  he  felt  at  the  applause  given  to  Condamine, 
the  natural  irritability  of  his  temper,  and  the  death  of 
his  only  brother,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached, 
seem  to  have  had  some  share  in  injuring  his  bodily 
health,  which  an  incessant  application  to  study  had 
been  gradually  undermining.      He  was  seized  with 


'  See  the  Recueil  des  Prix,  vol.  i.  for  Bouguer's  paper,  and  vol.  ii.  for  that  of  Meynier. 
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an  obstruction  of  tha  liver,  which,  though  it  resisted 
the  power  of  medicine,  still  permitted  him  to  continue 
his  studies.  He  laboured  hard  to  complete  his  Traiie 
ft'O/Jtiijue,  which  he  had  just  lime  to  finish.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  went  in  a  coach  to  his  prin- 
ter, and  delivered  the  MS.  into  his  hands.  Exliaust- 
ed  with  disease,  he  died  on  the  l5th  of  August  1758, 
at  the  age  of  60  years  ;  a  lime  of  life  when  much  was 
e.Kpected  from  his  industry  and  talents. 

The  character  of  Bou,a;ucr  was  distinguished  by 
modesty  and  simplicity.  The  truths  of  religion  were 
instilled  into  him  along  with  the  first  principles  ol 
geometry,  and  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  regulate  and  adorn  his  moral  conduct. 
On  his  death-bed  he  cherished  the  same  views  which 
had  thus  guided  him  through  life,  and  he  closed  his 
existence  with  the  most  philosophical  fortitude,  and 
with  a  piety  and  resignation  truly  Christian. 

In  the  year  1784,  a  very  singular  book  was  published 
at  Paris,  entitled  Relation  de  la  conversion,  et  de  la 
mort  de  Bouguer,  par  P.  La  Berthonie  Dominicain, 
which  must  contain  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  our  author.  We  have 
searched  diligently,  but  in  vain,  for  this  curious  pro- 
duction, which  we  have  seen  mentioned  only  by  I^ 
Lande,  in  his  Bibliografiliie  .4stronoviiijue,  with  the 
following  singular  observation,  "  Ce  confesseur," 
says  La  Lande,  "assure  que  illustre  academicien 
mourut  dans  les  sentimcns  d'une  pietc  cxemplaire. 
Le  devotion  de  Newton  est  une  preuve  de  ce  que 
peuvent  I'habitude  et  la  Crainte  sur  les  plus  grands 
csprits."  In  this  passage  La  Lande  seems  to  admit 
the  fact  of  Bouguer's  conversion,  and  to  ascribe  it, 
as  he  does  the  piety  of  Newton,  to  the  influence  of 
custom  and  fear.  We  cannot  stoop  even  to  express 
our  detestation  of  the  contemptible  sneers,  whlcli  this 
atheistical  astronomer  has  so  profusely  heaped  upon 
every  thing  like  piety  and  religion.  Had  he  reasoned 
against  our  faith,  it  might  have  been  a  duty  to  re- 
fute him.  But  we  have  only  to  say,  that  if  any  of 
our  readers  should  for  one  moment  think  lightly  of 
religion,  because  such  a  character  as  La  Lande  has 
dared  to  attack  it,  we  can  assure  them,  upon  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  that  this  very  man  thought 
differently  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  was  even  seen 
strewing  his  house  with  flowers  in  honour  of  some 
Romish  saint. 

Beside  the  works  of  Bouguer,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice,  he  published  .Youveau  Traiie  de 
Xavigation,  contenant  la  Thecrie  du  Pilotage.  Paris, 
17  53,  4to.  An  abridgement  of  this  work  by  De 
La  Caillc  appeared  in  1769,  and  it  was  reprinted  in 
i7G9  and  1781,  and  in  1792  with  the  notes  of  La 
Lande.  Traiie  du  J\'avire,  Paris,  1756.  0/icrations 
faites  par  Vordre  de  I'jicademie  lioyale  dcs  Sciences, 
pour  la  -verijication  du.  degre  com/iris  enlre  Paris  et 
Amiens,  par  Jil.  M.  Bouguer,  Camus,  Cnssini,  De 
Thury,  ct  Pingre.  This  memoir,  composed  by 
Bouguer,  was  also  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  1754.  The  papers  on  various  subjects 
cf  physics  and  navigation,  which  Bouguer  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy,  will  be  found  in  their  Me- 
moirs for  1726,  1731,  1732,  1733,  1734,  1735,  1736, 
1739,  1744,  1745,  1746,  1747,  1748,  1749,  1750,  1751, 
1752,  1753,  1754,  1755,  1757.      ^S) 

BOUJEIAH.    Sec  Bugi.v 


BOVIXO,  a  city  ol  Naples,  in  the  jjrovince  of  Ca- 
pitanata,  and  tiie  see  of  a  bishop,  its  situation  is 
very  lofty,  on  the  south  side  of  the  romantic  river 
Ccrvai'o.  The  valUy  of  Bovino,  which  derives  its 
name  from  this  city,  commences  between  Savignano 
and  Greci,  two  small  towns,  which  are  loftily  situa- 
ted on  each  side  of  the  defile.  On  one  side  of  this 
valley  are  ranges  of  corn  fields,  adorned  with  clumps 
of  trees,  and  occasionally  interrupted  with  precipi- 
tous and  rugged  masses  of  calcareous  rock  ;  on  the 
other  side,  pasture  grounds  and  fields  of  com  and 
hemp  appear,  at  first  among  the  trees,  till  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  the  extensive  forest  of 
Bovino.  The  Cervaro  runs  through  this  picturesque 
valley,  which  terminates  at  the  bridge  of  Bovino,  18 
miles  from  Ariano.  The  road  through  this  forest  was 
made  in  1745  by  the  king,  who  often  indulged,  in 
this  delightful  vale,  his  passion  for  the  chase.  "  The 
presentking,"  says  M.  Ulysses,  who  travelled  through 
Naples  in  1789,  "  has  never  visited  this  forest, 
but  has  permitted  all  his  subjects  to  hunt  there, 
and  granted  a  general  liberty  to  clear  away  the  wood, 
and  put  as  much  of  tlie  ground  into  tillage  as  the 
husbandman  shall  think  proper.  Since  this  permis- 
sion, the  forest  has  afibrded  pasture  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle."  "The  inn  at  the  bridge  of  Bovino,"  says 
iSIr  Swinburne,  "  is  placed  in  a  cheerful  situation  ;  but 
from  the  lowness  ot  its  position,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  woods  and  water,  in  Ihe  summer  season  it  is 
subject  to  malignant  fevers."  E.  Long.  15°  20',  N. 
Lat.  41°  15'.  See  Ulysses'  Travels  t/iroug/i  A'aples, 
translated  by  Mr  Aufrere,  p.  16,  229;  and  Swin- 
burne's Travels,  v.i.  p.  135,  135       (_/) 

BOUK,  BuKE,  or  Book  Muslins,  known  also  by 
the  name  of  It'ire  Muslin,  from  the  transparency  of 
the  fabric,  is  the  lightest  and  most  flimsy  species  of 
all  the  varieties  of  Indian  manufacture.  The  British 
imitation  originated  in  .SA)tUind  about  the  year  1785, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  prosecuted  to  great  ex- 
tent. In  England  it  has  been  attempted  without 
much  success,  for  the  excessive  lightness  of  the  fa- 
bric, and  consequently  the  great  care  which  is  requi- 
red to  prescric  the  warp  from  breaking,  requires 
great  delicacy,  both  of  pressure  in  opening  the  warp, 
and  nicety  of  hand  in  striking  it  equally  liome  in  the 
cloth.  The  lightness  of  the  labric  being  so  great,  it  be- 
comes impossible,  even  for  the  nicest  and  most  expe- 
rienced weaver,  to  regulate  the  motion,  or  oscillation 
of  his  lay,  so  as  to  bear  sufficiently  light,  were  the 
reed  firmly  fixed  between  the  shells,  as  in  stouter  fa- 
brics. To  rtracdy  this,  it  becomes  necessary  tliat 
the  reed  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  yield  easily  to  a 
very  slight  prcssme,  and  return  toils  position  as  soon 
as  that  pressv'.re  ceases  to  act  upon  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  weavLng  all  the  light  fabrics  of  muslins,  the 
reed  is  placed  so  as  to  yield  easily.  In  the  jacconett 
fabrics,  an  instrument,  known  by  the  name  cf  a  pair 
oljiyers,  is  used.  This  is  exactly  an  inverted  l?.y  of 
a  very  light  construction.  It  consists  of  two  perpen- 
dicular arms  or  swords,  like  the  common  Jay,  but 
constructed  very  light  and  thin,  so  as  to  bend  easily 
like  a  spring.  The  horizontal  part  forms  the  upper 
shell  for  the  reed  ;  and  thus  the  groove  for  receiving 
it  is  inverted,  being  placed  above  instead  of  being  be- 
low.    T.he  upper  extremities  cf  the  arms  are  :acke«f 
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to  the  back  of  the  swords  of  tlic  lay  hy  two  nails ; 
and  tlicsc  arms,  hcing  very  tliiii,  easily  yield,  w  henever 
the  reed  comes  in  contact  with  tlic  body  of  the  cloth. 
The  quantum  of  spring  is  very  easily  regidated,  by 
lying  two  small  pieces  of  twine  round  the  swords, 
both  of  tlie  llycrs  and  lay.  When  these  cords  are 
placed  high,  a  considerable  part  ot  the  spring  being 
below,  will  yield  very  easily  ;  and  as  they  are  shifted 
downwards,  nearer  to  the  reed,  the  springing  part 
becoming  shorter,  the  reed  always  opposes  a  greater 
resistance  before  it  yields.  The  cords  thus  answer 
every  purpose  of  a  moveable  fulcrum,  and,  by  shift- 
ing them,  the  power  of  the  spring  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  an  instant. 

For  the  very  light  fabrics,  such  as  those  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  ariicic,  a  double  set  of  these 
flyers  has  been  invented.  This  contrivance  is  similar 
to  the  former:  it  consists  in  having  a  second  pair  of 
flyers,  with  the  groove  inverted,  to  receive  the  under 
as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  reed,  so  that  it  yields 
below  as  well  as  above.  Flyers  of  this  construction 
are  not,  however,  in  much  estimation  ;  and  it  may  be 
ol)scrvcd,  that,  in  all  mechanical  professions,  the  ope- 
rative tradesmen,  although  seldom  able  to  account 
for  their  opinions,  are  almost  universally  directed,  by 
simple  experience,  to  the  choice  ot  the  best.  In  the 
iirsi  place,  the  double  flyers,  as  they  are  called,  al- 
though they  yield  both  above  and  below,  yield 
e[|Ually,  or  nearly  so;  consequently,  the  divisions  of 
the  reed  always  remain  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  action  of  the  reed  upon  the  cloth  is  uniform- 
ly at  right  angles  to  the  warp,  or  nearly  so.  Thus, 
the  impetus  being  direct,  the  force  is  applied  in  that 
way  in  which  it  will  produce  the  most  powerful  ef- 
fect ;  but  the  very  object  of  this  contrivance  is  not 
the  acquisition,  but  the  diminution,  of  effective  power  ; 
consequently,  the  more  oL^qucly  the  force  is  applied, 
the  belter  for  the  purpose.  In  the  second  place,  the 
donljle  flyers  are  not  only  expensive  in  their  con- 
struction, but,  from  their  complexity,  very  lialjlc  to  be 
put  frequently  out  of  order;  for  unless  the  whole 
four  cords,  which  regulate  the  spring,  are  kept,  not 
only  at  an  exact  uniformity  of  tension,  but  also  at  an 
exactly  equal  distance  from  the  point  of  percussion, 
where  tlie  reed  acts  upon  the  cloth,  their  resistance 
will  be  unequal,  and  the  whole  fabric  liable  to  be 
clouded.  Experience  proves,  that  an  operative  wea- 
ver, totally  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  motion 
and  theoretical  principles  of  mechanics,  will  very  sel- 
dom be  able  to  preserve  that  uniformity  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  this  machine,  and  even  if  he  were, 
the  very  change  of  tension,  produced  by  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  would  be  a  source  of  very  vexatious  trou- 
ble and  delay.  The  double  flyers  have,  for  these 
reasons,  been  almost  universally  abandoned,  and  a 
very  cheap,  simple,  and  efficacious  substitute  adopt- 
ed. This  consists  merely  of  a  stout  woollen  cord 
lightly  stretched  between  the  swords  of  the  lay,  and 
to  which  the  upper  rib  of  the  reed  is  tied,  at  inter- 
vals, with  pieces  of  packthread,  or  fine  twine.  Wool- 
len is  preferred  to  any  other  substance,  because  it  is 
less  liable  to  constriction,  or  relaxation,  from  changes 
of  weather,  than  any  other  fibrous  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  upper  shell,  or  cover 
of  the  reed,  is  generally  removed,  on  account  of  its 


weight,  and  a  slight  spar  of  wood  nailed  between  the 
swords  in  its  place,  with  wiiich  ilie  weaver  gives  the 
necessary  vibration  to  the  lay.  From  the  lightness  of 
the  fabric,  great  care  is  necessary  in  picking  and  dres- 
sing the  yarn,  and  great  unilormily  in  working  the 
ireddlcs  and  lay;  and,  upon  tiic  whole,  the  weaving 
of  bouk  muslins  requires  patient  and  unremitting  at- 
tention, in  a  much  Superior  degree  to  active  exer- 
tion. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  texture,  in  the 
whole  extensive  range  of  the  cloth  manufacture,  on 
which  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  does,  and  pro- 
bably ever  will,  exist,  as  in  the  fabric  of  these  light 
muslins. — It  is  mere  matter  of  fancy,  perhaps  fre- 
quently of  whim.  Scarcely  any  two  manulacturev.-', 
perhaps,  agree  entirely  in  their  opinions  respecting  it, 
and  the  fancies  of  purchasers  are  just  as  various. 
Thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  numbers  of  dilfercnce,  iu 
the  fine  cotton  yarn  which  is  used  for  the  bouk  ma- 
nufacture, are  applied  by  different  manufacturers  to 
the  same  reed,  and  each  of  them  will  perhaps  con- 
tend, that  his  own  is  the  best  of  all  (jossible  me- 
thods. In  short,  a  prudent  man  can  only  endea- 
vour to  succeed  by  keeping  his  stock  as  light  as 
possible,  and  carefully  collecting  tiie  opinions  of 
his  customers,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sense  of  po- 
pular assemblies  is  ascertained,  namely,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  please  the  majority.  A  medium  between  the 
opposite  extremes  may  be  found,  by  taking  No.  120, 
or  129,  for  a  1200  reed,  and  calculating  otliers  by  the 
general  rule.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  if  the  goods  are  intended  to  be  finished  plain, 
they  are  generally  prcterred  of  a  very  light  fabric  ; 
but  if  they  are  to  be  ornamented  with  tambour,  or 
needle  woi'k  of  any  description,  a  little  more  strength, 
to  enable  them  to  undergo  tlie  operation,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  but  necessity. 

After  being  bleached,  bouk  muslins  are  always 
stillencd  with  starch,  to  give  them  that  clear  appear- 
ance, from  which  tliey  derive  the  name  of  wire  mus- 
linn.  This  also  is  considered  by  bleachers  as  a  deli- 
cate operation  ;  for  its  excellence  consists  in  giving  to 
the  threads  a  suflicient  quantity  to  stiffen  them,  with- 
out allowing  the  mucilage  to  spread  through  the 
general  fabric,  and  give  it  a  cloudy  appearance  ;  the 
only  way  of  effecting  this  is,  by  taking  very  particu- 
lar care  that  the  starch  be  diluted  to  a  proper  consis- 
tency, and  that  no  more  be  applied  than  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  fibres  of  the  cotton;  for  it  is  obvious 
that,  after  they  are  saturated,  the  residuum  must 
spread  in  clouds  over  the  surface.  No  rule  can  be 
given  to  regulate  this,  excepting  that  judgment  ac- 
quired by  experience;  at  least,  we  are  unacquainted 
with  any  experiments  having  ever  been  made,  to  as- 
certain any  fixed  or  precise  rules  for  its  regulation. 
It  does  not,  liowevcr,  appear  impracticable,  or  even 
very  difficult,  by  a  few  judicious  experiments,  to  fix 
at  least  some  more  precise  standard  than  has  hitherto 
been  done.  i 

From  the  circumstance  of  transparency  being  the 
chief  recommendation  of  bouk  muslins,  every  opera- 
tion which  would  tend  to  flatten  the  threads  in  finish- 
ing them,  so  far  from  adding  to  their  appearance, 
would  be  excessively  injurious.  They  are,  therefore, 
never  put  through  any  operation  of  calendering,  but 
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merely  folded  with  regularity,  and  thin  pressed,  with 
a  sniooiti  board  between  every  piece. 

BOUKA,  BoucA,  or  Lord  Anson's  Island,  an 
island  ol  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  separated  from 
Bougainville  island  by  a  narrow  channel.  Botli  these 
isiandb  appear  to  be  well  peopled,  from  the  immense 
plantations  of  cocoa  nut  trees  which  cover  their  shores. 
The  natives  are  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
the  bow,  and  in  the  management  of  their  canoes, 
which  are  ingeniously  formed  from  several  planks. 
A  short  account  of  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 
natives,  which  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of 
other  savages,  may  be  seen  in  Labillardiere's  Voyage, 
V.  i.  p.  375.  The  north  point  of  Bouka  lies  in  E. 
Long.   154'   29',  and   S.  Lat.  5°    5'   36".      (ar) 

BOULAC,  or  Bulak,  a  town  in  Egypt,  suppo- 
sed by  Niebuur  to  be  tlie  site  of  the  ancient  Litopo- 
lis.  It  is  situated  upon  the  Nile,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Grand  Cairo  ;  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
port  ot  Lower  Egypt,  as  Misriel-Attike  is  of  Up- 
per Egypt.  It  is  a  large  but  irregular  town,  which 
seems  to  have  gradually  risen  around  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, and  is  now  the  scene  of  great  commercial 
activity,  which  the  traveller  Sonnini  describes  in  a 
very  picturfsque  style  :  "  A  multitude  of  men,  oc- 
cupied in  removing  bales  of  merchandise,  exhiiyited 
the  activity  ol  commercial  ports.  A  great  number 
of  boats,  arranged  in  rows,  sunk  by  degrees  in  the 
water,  as  they  received  their  loading;  while  others, 
whose  cargo  was  unloaded,  rose  above  the  rest.  All, 
agitated  by  the  waves  which  an  impetuous  wind  put 
in  motion,  balanced  their  long  sail-yards  ;  and  the 
moving  and  diversified  picture,  which  the  portof  Bou- 
lac  presented  to  my  view,  made  those  moments  pass 
rapidly  away,  which  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  there."  (Sonnini's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.) 
This  town  contains  a  custom-house,  a  large  bazar,  or 
market-place,  magnificent  public  baths,  and  various 
magazines  and  square  buildings,  named,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  Okals,  which  serve  at  once  the 
purpose  of  an  inn  to  the  merchants,  and  of  a  ware- 
house for  their  goods.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
convenient  of  these  buildings  was  built  by  Ali  Bey 
the  Great,  and  is  called  the  Alexandrian  Okal,  as 
being  chiefly  used  for  merchandise  brought  from 
that  city.  The  grounds  between  the  houses  of  Bou- 
lac,  and  between  this  port  and  the  town  of  Kahira, 
or  Cairo,  are  filled  with  gardens,  which  give  a  rich 
and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  place,  and  afford  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruits  and  vea;etables.  In  the 
middle  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  port  of 
Boulac,  is  a  small  island,  where  Murad  Bey  had  a 
summer  house,  or  place  of  retirement,  and  where  are 
also  several  fertile  gardens.  On  the  opposite  sliore 
of  the  river  is  the  village  Kmbabe,  or  Embubil,  fa- 
med for  the  excellence  of  its  butter,  declared  by  Son- 
nini to  be  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  butter  can 
be  eaten  fresh.  The  town  of  Boulac  was  almost 
comphtcly  destroyed  by  the  French  army  in  1799. 
See  Sonnini's  Travels  in  Egufit,  vol.  iii.  ;  Brown's 
Travi!'s  inJfrira;  and  Savary's  letters  from  Egijfit.  (//) 

BOULOtiNE,  named  also  Boulogne  sur  la 
Merf.  ;  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  forme r!v  capital  of  the 
smnll  province  of  the  Boulonnese  in  Picardv.     It  was 
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anciently  called  Gesoriacum  Navale,  or  PorlusGeso- 
riacus  ;  afterwards  Bononia,  or  Bolonia  ;  and  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  the  Porlus  Iccius,  whence  Julius 
Caesar  embarked  for  the  invasion  of  Britain.  Its 
celebrated  Pharos,  or  light-house,  was  built  by  Cali- 
gula, of  an  octagonal  form,  and  about  200  paces  in 
circumference  ;  and  was  repaired  by  Charlemagne  in 
810.  It  was  long  governed  by  its  own  earls,  of  an 
illustrious  family,  descended  liy  the  mother's  side  from 
the  second  race  of  the  French  kings  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  various  noble  houses,  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Robert  VI.  Earl  of  Auvergne. 
In  1477,  it  was  yielded  by  Bertrand  II.  of  Auvergne 
to  Louis  XI.  in  exchange  for  the  county  of  Lau- 
ragais,  and  was  thus  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
In  1487,  it  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  Hen- 
ry VII.  of  England,  when  he  entered  France  to  pro- 
tect the  duchy  of  Britanny  ;  and  in  1545  was  taken 
by  his  son  Henry  VIII.;  but  in  1550,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Edward  VI.  it  was  given  up  to  the  French, 
on  payment  of  400,000  crowns,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  its  fortifications.  While  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English,  they  surrounded  the  light- 
house w  ith  strong  towers  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  in  1644  the  whole  structure  was 
a  heap  of  ruins. 

Boulogne  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Liane,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town. 
The  former  is  placed  on  a  declivity  of  the  Chalk- 
mountain,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  contains  about 
400  houses,  and,  before  the  revolution,  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  nobility.  The  latter,  though  much  larger 
and  nearer  the  sea,  is  without  walls,  very  irregularly 
built,  with  narrow  winding  streets,  and  is  inhabited 
by  trades-people.  The  harbour  is  very  small,  and 
has  a  difficult  entrance,  defended  by  a  fort  and  bat- 
teries ;  but  this  passage  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  1803,  when  Boulogne  was  made  the  rendezvous 
of  the  flotilla,  which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain.  The  water  in  the  harbour  scarcely 
rises  to  seven  feet,  at  the  highest  tides  ;  so  that  only 
boats  and  small  vessels,  which  do  not  draw  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  of  water,  can  go  up  to  the  town. 
There  is  scarcely  a  road,  in  which  vessels  can  ride 
safely  at  Boulogne  ;  and  the  anchorage  is  very  bad, 
especially  towards  the  north  of  the  town,  where  the 
ground  is  foul,  and  the  coast  lined  with  small  rocks. 
The  only  secure  station  is  to  the  south  east  of  the 
new  tower,  about  a  cannon  shot  from  the  land,  where 
there  is  tolerable  anchorage,  from  five  to  fifteen 
fathoms,  upon  a  firm  clean  sand,  and  where  the  fish- 
ers and  merchant  vessels  generally  moor  at  low  water, 
wailing  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  to  enter  the 
port.  Since  the  year  1566,  Boulogne  was  a  bi- 
shop's see  ;  but  this  with  otiicr  privileges,  it  lost  at 
the  revolution.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  the  tomb 
of  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  Pihtrc  dc  Rozicr.  The 
principal  article  of  Commerce  at  Boulogne  is  supplied 
by  its  fisher)',  especially  of  herring  and  mackerel ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  carried  on  in  the  months  of  May  June, 
July,  and  the  former  in  October, November, and  De- 
cemlier.  There  arc  about  60  fishing  boats  employed 
in  this  trade,  with  ten  men  to  each  boat.  They 
sometimes  carry  their  fish  to  Calais,  on  acccount  of 
the  greater  convenience  in  landing  tlieir  cargo ;  but 
Z  z 
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they  are  chiefly  sent  for  sale  to  Artois,  Flanders,  and 
Paris.  The  heiiing  fishery  of  Boulogne  had  attain- 
ed great  importance  so  I'ar  back  as  the  year  1542, 
and  was  patronised  liy  the  pi  iiicipal  men  in  the  king- 
dom, as  appears  IVoni  an  ancient  record  preserved  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  cily,  who  made  liis  escape  whcu 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1544;  and,  to 
this  day,  it  retains  so  much  of  this  celebrity,  that 
fish  from  other  places  are  very  generally  exposed  to 
sale  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  Uuulogne  herring. 
A  few  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  arc  manufactured  at 
Boulogne  ;  and  it  used  to  import  salt  hides  from 
Ireland,  with  white  wines,  brandy,  and  salt,  from 
French  ports,  for  the  consumption  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  the  chief  gains  of  its  mcrcliants  arise  from 
the  exportation  of  Bourdeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Cham- 
paigne  wines,  and  the  smuggling  of  brandies  and  cam- 
brics to  England.  Besides  two  market  days  every 
week,  there  is  a  free  market  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  every  month,  and  a  fair  every  year  on  the  11th  of 
Xovcmber,which  continues  nine  free  days;  and  which 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  great  show  of  cattle'. 
Boulogne  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants;  and  is 
seven  leagues  south-souih  east  from  Calais,  22  west 
of  Lisle,  and  55  north  east  of  Paris.  At  spring  tides, 
it  is  high  water  at  10  hours  and  30  minutes.  N.  Lat. 
50"  43'  35",  E.  Long.  1°   36'  33".      (-/) 

BOULTER,  Hugh,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, and  primate  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  or  near 
London,  of  respectable  and  wealthy  parents,  on  (he  4tii 
of  January  1671.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  merchant-tailors'  school  ;  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  conmioner  in  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  some 
time  before  the  revolution.  Soon  after  that  event,  he 
was,  on  account  of  his  great  merit,  elected  a  Demi  of 
Magdalcn-CoUege,  along  with  Mr  Addison  and  Doc- 
tor Joseph  Wilcox.  He  was  afterwards  made  fellow 
of  the  same  college.  He  remained  in  the  university 
till  the  year  1700,  when  he  was  called  to  London  l)y 
^jir  Charles  Hodges,  principal  secretary  of  state, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain.  Not  long  after,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  same  honour  by  Dr  Denison,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Wiiile  in  these  situations,  he 
had  occasion  to  appear  often  at  court.  There  his 
merits  attracted  the  notice,  and  procured  him  the  pa- 
tronage, of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  whose  influence  he  was  promoted 
to  the  parsonage  of  St  Olave  in  Southwark,  and  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey.  As  pastor  of  St  Olave, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  unremitting  attention 
to  the  temporal  comfort  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  set.  In  1719,  he  went  to 
Hanover  with  George  I.,  in  the  capacity  of  his  chap- 
lain :  and  at  the  king's  desire,  undertook  to  instrucf 
young  prince  Frederic  in  the  English  tongue.  His 
majesty  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  temper  and 
conduct,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bristol,  and  deanry  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  whicli 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Smalridge. 
As  a  bishop,  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  religion  throughout  his  diocese  ;  and 
this  he  did,  particularly,  by  enforcing  on  the  clergy 
the  necessity  of  personal  respectability,  and  of  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  peculiar  duties.  In  1724,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the  archbishopric  of 


Armagh,  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  This  nomination, 
of  which  most  men  would,  on  many  accounts,  have 
accepted  with  liie  utmost  readiness,  Dr  Boulter  beg- 
ged leave  to  decline  :  and  it  was  only  in  conse(|Uence 
of  the  absolute  command  of  his  majesty,  and  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  that  he  at  lenglli  agreed  to  leave 
his  present  situation,  for  one  so  much  superior  to  it  in 
dignity  and  importance.  The  king  and  his  minister 
urged  the  promotion,  not  only  in  consideration  ol  Dr 
Boulter's  general  merits, and  peculiar  tiualiflcalions  for 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
but  also  because  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of 
Wood's  coinage  of  base  copper,  Ireland  was  in  an 
alarming  state  of  ferment  and  agitation,  which  they 
hoped  to  remedy  by  the  sound  judgmtnt,  and  firm 
yet  conciliating  temper  of  the  bishop.  And  he  did 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  his  royal  patron. 
As  soon  as  he  was  formally  introduced  into  his  new 
office,  he  began  to  study  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
which  he  thenceforth  called  his  country  ;  and  to  this 
end  devoted  a  great  proportion  of  his  time  and  for- 
tune. His  life,  indeed,  was  almost  solely  spent  in  deeds 
of  public  usefulness  and  private  charity.  To  do  good, 
as  he  had  opportunity,  was  his  business  and  his  plea- 
sur.  Whatever  plan  was  deemed  useful  to  promote  the 
commercial  prosperity,  the  religious  instruction,  the 
domestic  happiness,  or  the  individual  comfort  of  the 
Irish,  found  in  him  a  steady  and  eflicient  friend. 
More  tlian  once,  he  was  instrumental,  by  his  activity 
and  munificence,  in  averting  the  evils  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  with  which  the  country  was  threatened. 
To  the  scheme  for  a  canal  from  Lough-Neagh  to 
Newry,  by  which  the  whole  kingdom,  especially  the 
northern  division  of  it,  was  to  be  greatly  benefited, 
he  gave  not  only  his  best  counsel,  but  considerable 
sums  of  money  and  contributions  of  timber.  The 
[  cor  clergy  of  his  diocese  frequently  experienced  his 
kindness,  by  having  their  children  educated  at  school 
and  the  university  at  his  individual  expense.  For 
clergymens'  widows,  too,  he  erected  four  houses  at 
Drogheda,  endowed  them  suitably,  and  put  them  un- 
der proper  and  judicious  regulations.  The  same 
thing  he  directed  by  his  will  to  be  done  at  Armagh. 
He  expended  30,000/.  in  augmenting  small  livings, 
and  buying  glebes  in  Ireland,  besides  what  he  be- 
queathed for  similar  purposes  in  England.  He  was 
a  zealous  and  active  member  of  the  Incorjwrated  So- 
ciety in  Dublin  for  firomoting  Eiiglish  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland,  the  benevolent  object  of  which 
he  forwarded  l)y  annual  subscription,  occasional  be- 
nefactions, and  every  means  in  his  power.  His  private 
charities,  from  the  secret  and  unostentatious  manner 
in  which  they  were  conducted,  cannot  be  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  but  from  the  information  of  those  who  had 
access  to  know,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  uncom- 
monly great,  and  quite  worthy  of  his  humane  and  li- 
beral mind.  The  archbishop  took  a  considerable  part 
in  the  political  government  of  the  country.  When 
health  permitted,  he  gave  regular  attendance  at  the 
council  board,  and  contributed  his  full  share  in  giving 
dignity  to  their  debates,  and  wisdom  to  their  deci- 
sions. He  was  particularly  active  in  supporting  and 
carrying  into  effect  a  measure  for  reducing  the  value 
of  the  gold  coin,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  injurious   practice  of  sending  silver  abroatl. 
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This  measure  excited  against  him  a  great  deal  of  po- 
pular odium,  and  made  Dean  Swift  his  inveterate 
enemy.  But  he  had  fortitude  enough  to  despise  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude,  and  the  enmity  of  the 
Dean  :  and  experience  soon  demonstrated,  that  his 
knowledge  of  political  ceconomy,  and  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  was,  in  this  matter,  flir  supe- 
rior to  theirs.  Perhaps  the  opposition  which  he  met 
^vith  in  his  efforts  to  regulate  the  coinage,  was  owing, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  his  well  known  preterence  of 
what  was  called  the  English  to  the  Irish  interest. 
Such  a  preference  he  did  in  fact  aver,  in  so  lar  as  he 
always  recommended  persons  from  England  to  the 
places  of  chitf  trust  and  authority.  But  he  acted 
thus  from  no  seUisli  views  or  national  partialities,  but 
from  a  firm  conviction  that  the  wcllarc  of  Ireland, 
and  the  king's  service,  were  thereby  most  effectually 
promoted.  His  wisdom  in  this  proceeding  may  be 
fairly  questioned.  But  the  uprightness  and  integrity 
of  his  motives  can  be  doubted  by  nobody  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  his  character.  To  the  prosperity  of 
the  churcli,  and  the  security  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, he  was  remarkably  attentive;  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  framint;  and  passing  the  bills  which  parlia- 
ment enacted  at  that  period,  witli  reference  to  these  im- 
portant objects.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  above  most 
statesmen  of  his  day,  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment;  and  tlie  confidence  which  he  acquired  by  his 
well  known  judgment  and  talents,  he  continued  to  re- 
tain to  the  end  of  life,  by  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion that  he  displayed,  with  regard  to  every  scheme 
on  the  adoption  of  which  he  was  consulted,  or  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  employed.  As  a  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  then  held,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  he  was  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  or  Chief  Governors  of 
Ireland.  He  set  out  for  England  on  the  2d  of  June 
1742;  and,  after  an  illness  of  two  days,  died  at  his 
house  in  St  James's,  on  the  27th  of  September  fol- 
lowing. He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
wlicre  a  stately  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  temper  of  Primate  Boulter  was  re- 
markably meek  and  pleasant.  His  aspect  was  vene- 
raljle,  and  his  demeanour  grave  and  sedate.  To  the 
rich  he  was  affable,  and  to  the  poor  kind  and  conde- 
scending. To  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty he  was  firmly  attached.  He  was  well  known 
to  possess  a  great  deal  of  learning  :  but  as  his  life  was 
almost  wholly  spent  in  action,  he  has  scarcely  left  any 
memorials  of  it  behind  him.  He  wrote  and  published 
some  Charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  are 
judicious  and  instructive.  It  may  be  easily  supposed, 
that  his  political  correspondence,  while  he  had  so 
much  to  do  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  would  be 
extensive  and  interesting.  Fortunately  it  has  been 
preserved.  It  was  published  in  1769,  at  Oxford,  in 
two  volumes  8vo,  with  this  title.  Letters  nuriiten  by 
his  £jccellency  Hugh  Boulter,  D.  D.  Lord  Primate  of 
all  Ireland,  isfc.  to  several  Ministtrs  of  State  in  Eng- 
land, and  some  others,  isfc.  These  letters  deserve  a 
careful  perusal  from  all  those  who  wish  to  be  parti- 
cularly acquainted  either  with  the  real  character  of 
Dr  Boulter  himself,  or  willi  the  history  of  the  Irish 
government  during  the  period  in  which  he  flourished. 
See  Biog.  Brit,     (r) 


BOUNTY,  signifies  a  pecuniary  gratification  paid 
from  the  public  revenue  of  a  state,  lor  the  en- 
couragement of  navigation  and  shipping ;  or  of 
some  particular  branch  of  agriculture,  trade,  or  ma- 
nufacture. 

Bounties  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts  ;  as  they 
relate  to  the  defence,  and  as  they  relate  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity,  of  a  state.  The  first  may  be  call- 
ed their  /lolitical,  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  second, 
their  commercial  object.  A  bounty  of  ilie  former  de- 
scription maybe  politically  right,  while  it  is  commer- 
cially wrong.  A  bounty  of  the  latter  description  can 
never  be  right,  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  otlier. 

First,  From  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain, 
the  bounties  which  relate  to  the  defence  of  the  state, 
are  chiefly  those  given  for  the  direct  and  avowed  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  its  navigation  and  shipping. 
Bounties  of  this  description  seem,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
pedient. It  is  certain,  that,  like  all  other  bounties, 
their  effect  is  to  force  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ge- 
neral capital  into  that  sort  of  employment  than  would 
otherwise  go  into  it,  and  thus  to  stunt  other  occupa- 
tions of  the  capital,  which  would  naturaliy  tend  thi- 
ther without  any  national  premium.  In  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  therefore,  bounties  of  this  nature 
produce  a  double  disadvantage.  They  produce  a 
negative  disadvantage,  by  drawing  capital  from  its  na- 
tural, and  therefore  productive,  employment,  to  one 
that  is  losing;  and  they  occasion  a  positive  disadvan- 
tage, in  the  tax  which  must  be  raised  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  defray  the  bounties  themselves.  The  principle 
of  this  description  of  bounties,  however,  is  still  fioli- 
tically  good.  The  defence  of  the  country  depends 
mainly  on  its  maritime  force.  The  superabundant 
capital  invested  in  navigation  and  shipping,  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  bounties,  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  correspondent  superabundance  of  seafaring 
men.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  this  school  of  hardiness, 
dexterity,  and  maritime  attachment,  that  the  national 
security  is  raised,  cherished,  and  preserved.  To  ac- 
complish, therefore,  this  essential  object,  or  at  least 
to  render  it  as  much  as  possible  independent  of  the 
power  of  accident,  must  be  a  political  good,  greatly 
counterbalancing  the  commercial  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  bounties  given  directly  and  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  navigation  and  shipping  of 
the  country,  are  principally  the  tonnage  bounty  on 
the  white  herring,  and  that  on  the  Ai-hale  fishery. 
The  injudicious  manner  in  which  these  bounties,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  have  been  granted,  as  well  as 
their  unnecessary  extent,  has  been  clearly  pointed  out 
by  intelligent  oeconomists.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  commercial  disadvantages  attending  every  species 
of  bounty,  if  not  prevented,  might  at  least  have  been 
palliated.  To  connect  with  the  tonnage  bounty  up- 
on the  white-herring  fishery,  a  bounty  upon  the  her- 
rings exported,  was  the  direct  way  to  raise  the  price 
in  the  home  market,  and  thus,  by  a  verv  plain  opera- 
tion, to  embarrass  the  poorer  sort  of  people  w  ith  an 
increased  price,  more  or  less,  for  all  tlie  necessaries 
of  life.  Nor  was  a  high  rate  of  the  tonnage  bounty 
necessary.  It  could  only  bribe  the  indolence  of  the 
fishers,  and,  as  has  been  smartly  said,  make  them 
more  intent  on  catching  the  bounty  than  the  fish. 
'Zz  2 
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Sc-coiul,  The  other,  and  by  tar  the  greater  class 
of  bounties,  coniprchciuls  those  which  relate  more  di- 
rectly to  tlie  coiiiinercial  prosperity  of  a  state.  These, 
therclorc,  liavc,  or  proless  to  have,  for  their  object, 
the  eiicouragemc-ut  of  some  particular  branch  of  agri- 
culture, trade,  or  manufacture.  For  this  purpose, 
direct  bouiuics  upon  production  have  seldom  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  British  legislature.  Those  upon 
exfiortation  liave  been  the  favourite,  and  almost  exclu- 
sive mode. 

Among  custom-house  people,  the  term,  as  connect- 
ed witli  exportation,  and  as  we  are  now  using  it,  is 
frequently  confoiuided  with  that  of  drawback.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  every  payment  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  exporter  of  a  commodity  which  has  un- 
derfrone  any  change  since  its  importation,  is  buuntij, 
although  it  should,  in  fact,  be  only  a  return  of  the 
duty  formerly  advanced  upon  it,  when  under  another 
shape.  Thus,  what  is  called  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  wrought  silU,  is,  in  truth,  nothing  else 
than  a  return  or  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw 
silk  imported.  The  term  drawback  they  confine  to 
the  return  of  duties  upon  those  commodities  which 
remain  the  same  as  when  imported.  The  two  things, 
however,  are  in  their  nature  clearly  distinct.  Nor  in 
cur  reasonings  upon  them,  is  llieie  any  difficulty  in 
preventing  this  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
from  affecting  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions.  Boun- 
ty upon  exportation,  denotes  a  clear  advance  from  the 
public  treasury,  without  reference  to  any  import  du- 
ties formerly  exacted  upon  the  commodity  itself,  or 
the  raw  material  of  wliich  it  is  composed.  In  the 
loose  sense  of  the  custom-house,  it  can  frequently  be 
the  subject  of  little  approbation  or  censure.  In  that 
sense,  it  often  implies  nothing  else  than  a  refunding, 
more  or  less,  of  a  duty  formerly  exacted,  and  there- 
fore so  far  only  tends  to  restore  things  to  their  for- 
mer equilibrium.  In  the  sense,  however,  in  which 
the  term  is  properly  used,  a  bounty  upon  exportation 
must  produce  some  positive  effect,  either  good  or  evil. 

Boumies  of  this  sort  form  one  of  the  great  expe- 
dients by  which  the  Mercantile  System  undertakes  to 
enrich  the  country  Wliile  by  heavy  duties,  says  this 
system,  you  restrain  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  encourage  by  liberal  bounties  the  ex- 
portation of  your  own,  the  balance  of  trade  with  every 
other  state  must  necessarily  be  in  your  favour.  This 
balance  must  as  necessarily  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  ; 
and  as  these  metals  form  the  only  species  of  riches 
worth  the  coveting,  the  nation  must  inevitably  grow 
rich.  It  is  long  since  the  foundations  of  this  system 
were  demonstrated  to  be  in  error  ;  but  the  fabric  it- 
self is,  to  this  hour,  incessantly  propped  by  the 
busy  and  eager  hands  of  a  vigilant  self-interest. 
None  but  persons  of  obtuse  intellect  are,  now- 
a-days,  blind  to  the  absurdity  of  its  principles  ; 
■whilst  its  pernicious  operation  is  still  permitted  to 
gratify  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  avarice,  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  community.  Who  now  main- 
tains the  exploded  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  trade,  or 
indulges  a  childish  fancy  for  gold  and  silver  as  the 
only  or  principal  characteristics  of  national  wealth  ? 
Who  does  not  now  see  that  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion can  have  no  other  efTect  than,  by  diverting  capi- 
tal to  branches  of  employment  which  cannot  be  sup- 


ported without  them,  to  deprive  oilier  branches,  which 
require  no  such  aid,  of  ihcir  m-cessaiy  supply,  or  to 
prevent  the  capital  so  divertetl,  from  esuibiiaiuiig  new 
and  independent  modes  of  employment  ior  itself? 
And  who  docs  not  acknowleilge,  that,  besides  inis  ne- 
gative disauvanliige,  the  positive  evil  of  a  double  tax 
docs  not  result  to  the  couinuMiity  ;  one  to  pay  the 
bounty,  and  another  in  the  advaiiced  price  ot  the 
commodity  in  the  home  market,  alter  jiarl  ol  it  has 
been  forced  abroad  by  the  bounty  I  It  is  pretended, 
that  new  and  hazardous  manufactures  and  di  panments 
of  trade  are  cherished  by  this  cxpedieiu.  VVe  should 
be  glad  to  know  any  one  particular  manuiaciure  or 
branch  of  trade  which  could  be  fairly  proved  to  have 
derived  its  maturity  from  this  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  nature  of  the  thing  seems  to  indicate  the 
impossibility  of  the  fact.  No  expedient  coidd  more 
eflectually  bribe  the  indolence  and  negligence  ol  tiiose 
who  were  to  receive  the  bounty.  Trusting  to  their 
])rofit  at  all  events,  in  the  premiuin  to  be  paid  lo  them 
from  the  public  revenue,  the  inducement  to  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  dexterity  must  be  prodigiously  lessened. 
The  fact  accordingly  we  believe  to  be,  that  when- 
ever the  bounty  has  been  withdrawn  from  any  branch 
of  manufacture  or  trade,  thai  owed  its  origin  and 
first  progress  entirely  or  mainly  to  it,  laiigour  and 
decay  have  been  the  consequence.  We  say  "  entire- 
ly or  mainly  ;"  for  where  the  physical,  local,  or  mo- 
ral circumstances  of  the  country,  afforded  sufficient 
encouragement  of  themselves,  the  expedient  of  a 
bounty  was  only  the  more  absurd,  and  could  serve 
only  to  retard  the  natural  progress  to  maturity. 

Bounties  being  distinguished  as  they  relate  to  the 
defence,  and  as  they  relate  to  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  a  third  sort  may  be  regarded  as 
arising  from  both.  This  properly  forms  no  new 
class,  but  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  elements  of 
the  other  two.  To  this  class  may  be  referred  all 
the  different  bounties  upon  exportation  which  we 
have  just  been  considering.  All  of  them,  it  is 
said,  encourage  more  or  less  the  extension  of  our  na- 
vigation and  sliipping.  But  this  effect,  if  it  exist  at 
all  beyond  what  would  otherwise  have  taken  place 
had  the  export  and  import  trade  been  left  to  their  na- 
tural balance,  exists  in  so  subordinate  a  degree,  and 
is  so  little  insisted  upon  in  comparison  of  their  other 
great  result,  the  pretended  favourable  balance  of 
trade,  that  they  must  always  be  principally  viewed 
as  affecting  our  commercial  prosperity.  There  are, 
however,  bounties  of  this  mixed  description,  which 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  principally  affecting  the 
defence  of  the  state.  Of  this  sort  are  the  bounties 
upon  the  sail  cloth  and  gunpowder  exported.  That 
as  much  of  these  commodities  would  by  this  time 
have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  without  the 
encouragement  of  the  bounties  as  with  it,  is  at  least 
problematical;  and  our  security  has  at  every  differ- 
ent point  of  time  been  too  closely  connected  with  a 
full  and  ready  supply  of  them,  to  have  allowed  them 
to  depend  upon  a  balance  of  probabilities. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  bounty  of  this 
mixed  character,  is  that  given  upon  the  exportation 
of  grain.  Dr  Smith  condemns  it,  not  only  on  the  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  all  other  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion, but  also  on  the  principle  peculiar  to  itself,  that 
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it  has  litilc  or  no  tendency  to  enrich  the  parties  more 
immediate,  ly  concerned.  Nor,  according  to  liim,  lias 
it  ever  liad  any  eliect  in  extending  the  quantity  of 
corn  grown  ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  operation  in  se- 
curing the  country  against  a  scarcity,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  the  grain  countries  of  America  or  Eu- 
rope. Mr  MaluiUb,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains, 
that  it  not  only  produces  both  these  effects,  but  that, 
unlike  other  bounties,  it  occasions  an  actual  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  grain  to  the  community  at  large. 
By  arguing  upon  its  principle,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  enrich  the  land- 
proprietor  and  farmer  in  a  similar  manner,  and  nearly  in 
a  like  proportion, as  other  bounties  aB'ect  tlie  interests 
of  the  export  merchant  and  manufacturer  ;  and,  by  a 
statement  of  facts  as  well  as  argument,  he  asserts  its 
beneficial  result,  in  having  greatly  extended  the  til- 
lage and  consequent  produce  of  tlie  country,  as  well 
as  in  having  considerably  reduced  the  average  cur- 
rent prices.  The  just  conclusion  appears  to  us  to 
be,  that  while,  with  Dr  Smith,  its  effects  on  the  ge- 
ral  society  must  be  regarded  as  no  better,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  than  those  of  other  bounties 
on  exportation,  its  fioUtical  exficdiency,  in  having 
extended  the  tillage  of  the  country,  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  conceded  to  Mr  Maltlius.  He  is 
right,  we  think,  in  asserting  its  tendency  to  enrich 
the  parties  more  immediately  concerned,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bounties  upon  manufactured  commodi- 
ties exported  ;  but  we  are  far  from  being  convinced 
of  its  efficacy  in  lowering  the  average  prices  in  the 
home  market.  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  al- 
though this  acute  and  intelligent  writer  has  defended 
the  principle  of  the  corn  bounties,  he  is  by  no  means 
a  friend  to  this  or  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.  "  If  throughout  the  commercial 
world,"  says  Mr  Mallhus,  whose  liberal  philoso- 
phy has  shed  a  ray  of  light  through  the  gloom  of 
prejudice  which  still  envelopes  his  native,  as  well  as 
its  sister,  university, — "  if  throughout  the  commercial 
world  every  kind  of  trade  were  perfectly  free,  one 
should  undoubtedly  feel  the  greatest  reluctance  in 
proposing  any  interruption  to  such  a  system  of  ge- 
neral liberty  ;  and,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances, 
agriculture  would  not  need  peculiar  encouragements. 
But  under  the  present  universal  prevalence  of  the 
commercial  system,  with  all  its  different  expedients 
of  encouragement  and  restraint,  it  is  folly  to  except 
from  our  attention  the  great  manufacture  of  corn, 
which  supports  all  the  rest.  The  high  duties  paid 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  are  so 
direct  an  encouragement  to  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  society,  that  nothing  but  some  encourage- 
ment of  the  same  kind  can  place  the  manufacturers 
and  cultivators  of  this  country  on  a  fair  footing.  Any 
system  of  encouragemf nt,  therefore,  which  might 
be  found  necessary  for  the  commerce  of  grain,  would 
evidently  be  owing  to  the  prior  encouragements 
which  had  been  given  to  manufacturers.  If  all  be 
free,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  bui  if  we  protect  and 
encourage,  it  seems  to  be  folly  not  to  encourage  that 
production,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  valuable." 

The  term  bounty,  it  may  further  be  observed,  is, 
in  common  speech,  sometimes  applied  to  those  pre- 
miums which  are  occasionally  given   by  the   govern- 


ment, but  more  frequently  by  certain  public-spirited 
societies,  for  the  encouragement  of  extraordinary 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  particular  departments  of  the 
arts.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  confounding  this 
application  of  the  word  witn  its  proper  and  more 
important  one.  The  premiums  so  ucbtowed  are  of 
inconsiderable  amount,  and  can  never  engage  the 
public  attention  as  a  matter  of  national  expenditure. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  the  least  effect 
in  disturbing  the  n  aural  tendency  to  a  balance  in 
the  employment  of  the  general  capital.  And  econo- 
mists are  agreed,  however  opposite  the  systems  they 
may  have  adopted,  that  the  money  so  expended  is 
beneficial  to  the  commonwealth.     ( j.  b.) 

BOURBON,  or  M.\scarenhas,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  lies  in  S.  Lat.  20"  52',  and  E.  Long. 
55°  30',  about  100  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Mauritius,  and 
3ro  east  of  Madagascar.  Wiien  first  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  it  received  the  name  of  Mascaren- 
has  ;  but  this  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  French 
into  Bourbon,  and,  during  the  revolution,  into  Reuni- 
on, which,  in  the  servility  of  adulation,  sunk  in  that  of 
Bonaparte.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular,  and,  when 
seen  trom  a  distance,  it  appears  to  rise  gradually  from 
every  side  to  a  high-peaked  point  near  the  centre, 
the  altitude  of  which  is  estimated  at  9,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  It  is  38  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence, when  following  the  principal  windings  of  the 
coast ;  and  its  greatest  diameter,  from  Pointe  des  Ga- 
lets  to  Pointe  do  la  Table,  is  \i  leagues. 

This  island  is  composed  of  two  volcanic  mountains, 
the  Gros-Morne,  and  the  Volcano ;  the  latter  of 
which  still  exercises  its  tyrannical  devastations,  and 
is  perpetually  emitti.Tg  either  flame  or  smoke.  The 
Gros-Morne,  wiiich  lies  towards  the  north,  and  which 
is  of  the  greatest  dimensions,  has  long  ago  ceased  its 
eruptions  ;  but  every  feature  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try,— rapid  rivers  running  deep  between  perpendicular 
ramparts,  and  impeded  in  their  course  by  immense 
rocks — numerous  craters — basaltic  prisms,  often  dis- 
posed in  regular  colonnades — various  beds  of  lava, 
ami  deep  vallies  and  ravines,  all  indicate  the  terrible 
piiysical  revolutions  to  wliich  it  has  formerly  been 
suDject.  Ages,  however,  have  passed,  since  the 
northern  parts  of  Boui-bon  have  been  freed  from  the 
ravages  of  subterraneous  fires.  Its  bleak  surface 
has  been  converted  into  a  fruitful  soil,  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  industry  of  man  ;  and  rich 
plantations  of  coffee,  and  immense  corn  fields,  now 
adorn  the  plains,  which  were  formerly  covered  with 
liquid  lava.  But  towards  the  south,  the  countiv 
becomes  sterile  and  scorched,  from  the  great  scarcity 
ot  springes,  and  its  proximity  to  the  volcano  ;  and  the 
Pays  Bruie,  or  bitrnt  land,  extending  over  a  surface 
of  12,300,000  square  toises,  is  one  continued  desert. 
Bounded  on  the  south  hv  the  ocean,  and  rising  with 
a  lofty  ascent,  it  is  terminated  on  the  north  by  the 
burning  dome  of  the  volcano.  Its  barren  and  fuligi- 
nous aspect,  and  the  dreary  solitude  which  reigns 
around,  without  a  habitation  to  break  the  uniformi- 
ty of  the  prospect,  p;-es,ius  a  frightful  picture  of  de- 
solation. Since  Bourbon  was  first  known,  the  volca- 
no has  never  ceast.d  to  disquiet  its  inliabitants  ;  and 
fiom  actual  observations  since  1785,  it  has  been  as- 
certained, that  it  regularly  vomits  lava  at  least  twice 
every  year,  and  that  in  nine  of  these  eruptions,  the 
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Java  lias  reached  as  far  as  llic  sea.  But  should  this 
volcano,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  has 
aliuady  traversed  tiie  whole  island,  make  anoihcr 
tour,  and  renew  its  devastations  in  some  other  quar- 
ter, this  desolate  region  might  easily  be  recovered, 
and  rendered  habitable  and  fertile. 

In  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  runs  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  the  ground  rises  on 
botn  sides  with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea.  In  this 
line  are  the  Plaine  desCalres,  and  the  Plaine  dcs  Pal- 
mistes,  through  which  lies  the  only  road  of  commu- 
nication between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island, 
and  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  the  Plain. 
The  Plaine  des  Cafrts  is  very  unequal,  and  is  rather  a 
number  of  flats  rising  insensibly  one  above  the  other, 
than  a  level  plain.  Its  highest  elevation  is  4,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  lowest  is  only 
3,600.  It  is  little  better  than  a  desert.  A  tree  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  A  few  tufts  of  shrubs  are  its 
only  productions,  and  the  more  elevated  places  are 
absolutely  bare,  or  covered  only  with  heath.  On 
the  N.  E.  lies  the  Plaine  des  Palmistcs,  which  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  sterility  of  the  Plaine  des 
Cafres.  It  is  every  where  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Seclic, 
which  traverses  its  surface  in  a  serpentine  direction, 
and  receives  from  its  sloping  sides  many  tributary 
streams.  This  plain  resembles  an  immense  circle, 
surrounded  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  ocean, 
by  a  rampart,  rising  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
height  of  1,800  feet  above  its  base,  and  2,700  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  received  its  name  from  a  spe- 
cies of  tree  with  which  it  abounds,  and  concerning 
which  a  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bory, 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation.  We  give 
it  entirely  upon  that  gentleman's  authority,  and  in  his 
own  words.  "  Si  Ton  est  assez  heureux  pour  sur- 
prendre  ces  hautes  montagnes  dans  un  moment  de 
■calme  profond,  et  lorsque  tous  les  vents  semblent  re- 
tenir  leur  haleins,  on  pourra  verifier  I'observation 
suivantc,  qui  me  parut  si  singuliere  que  je  n'osai  pas 
d'abord  m'en  rapporter  a  moi-meme.  Je  consultai, 
a  ce  sujcct,  I'exact  M.  Hubcit,  qui  m'a  assure  avoir 
remarqucr  comme  moi,  que  les  frondes  flexibles  des 
fiatmis/cs,*  lorsque  la  paix  des  airs  le  permet,  se  diri- 
gent  par  un  mouvement  insensible  vers  le  milieu  de 
Pile  ;  il  faut  etre  tres  attentif  pour  saisir  cet  ordre 
apparent,  qui  est  peut-etre  du  a  I'attraction  que  les 
montagnes  exerccnt  :t  cet  ordre  est  a  peine  visible  sur 
un  seul  arbre,  c'est  sur  I'ensemble  de  tous  les  palmis- 
tes  vus  a-Ia-fois,  qu'il  faut  le  chercher.  J'ai  apercu, 
au  milieu  d'un  de  ces  calmes  profonds,  des  risees  in- 
dociles  echappees  d'une  gorge  agiter  toutes  les  tctcs 
qui  se  trouvaient  sur  Icur  route  ;  bientot  apres  les 
feuilles  balancees,  perdant  peu  a  peu  leur  agitation, 
reprenaicnt  leur  direction  premiere."  Voyage,  Sec. 
torn.  ii.  p.  389. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  island  is  a  lake  about  half  a 
mile  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  slo- 
ping bank,  which  rises  nearly  600  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  its  centre.  This  lake  is  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  Grand  Etang,  or  Great  Pond.  It  is  between 
30  and  40  feet  deep;  and  has  no  other  source  of  sup- 


ply than  the  rains  which  fall  in  its  neighbourhood. 
During  a  dry  season  it  is  sometimes  completely  emp- 
ty, wliich  must  be  produced  entirely  by  evapjration, 
as  it  has  no  other  outlet  whereby  it  can  discharge  it- 
self. A  few  swallows  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  A  thick  cioud,  in  general,  rcsis  upon  its 
surface,  and  the  atmosphere  around  is  always  fog- 
gy and  unhealthy. 

The  rivers  of  Bourbon  find  no  resemblance  in 
those  of  any  other  country.  Instead  of  sheets  of 
water  flowing  in  a  level  and  uiulorni  course,  and 
refreshing  the  vallits  which  they  embellish,  these 
are  torrents,  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  strong, 
tumbling  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  through 
deep  gulleys,  which  they  have  formed,  or  widen- 
ed, during  a  long  succession  of  ages  ;  and  such 
is  the  impetuosity  with  which  they  rush  through 
their  channels,  that  huge  masses  of  rock  are  carried 
down  in  their  current,  whose  crash  is  heard  long  be- 
fore they  appear,  and  which,  accumulating  at  their 
junction  with  the  ocean,  form  at  each  side  of  their 
mouths  lofty  and  impassable  ramparts.  These  tor- 
rents have  so  furrowed  the  decli\itics  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  one  cannot  traverse  the  island,  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  without  encountering  precipi- 
ces at  every  step.  The  sides  of  their  channels,  in  many 
places,  form  an  angle  of  from  45  to  70  degrees,  and 
those  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  are  about  600  feet 
in  elevation.  The  chief  rivers  are,  riviere  dc  St  De- 
nis, livierc  Sec/ie,  riviere  de  I'Jist,  riviere  du  Mat, 
ikwXriviere  des  liem/iarls  ;  yet  none  of  these  are  sup- 
plied by  springs  which  issue  from  the  earth,  but  are 
indebted  entirely  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  snow  and  mists,  which 
continually  rest  upon  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  Bourbon,  the  towns,  and  the  only  appearance  of 
cultivation,  are  confined  entirely  to  the  coast,  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  the  interior  is  uninhabited,  and  even 
uninhabitable.  It  is  divided,  according  to  M.  Bory, 
into  eleven  parishes  ;  St  Denis,  St  Marie,  St 
Suzanne,  St  Andre,  St  Benoit,  St  Rose,  St  Jo- 
seph, St  Pierre,  St  Louis  du  Gaul,  St  Leu,  and  St 
Paul,  each  having  a  town  of  the  same  name.  St  De- 
nis is  the  capital  of  Bourbon,  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  the  supreme  council,  and  other  public 
functionaries.  This  town  is  little  better  than  a  vil- 
lage. The  church  is  its  only  edifice,  and  the  houses 
are  low,  and  built  chiefly  of  wood.  The  streets  are 
bordered  with  trees,  and  covered  with  large  flints  ; 
and  resemble,  in  every  respect,  many  of  our  com- 
mon roads  in  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  the  high 
and  the  low  quarters  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  consists  merely 
of  a  row  of  shops,  possessed  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  other  is  built  a  little  behind,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hills,  and  is  inhabited  entirely  by 
wealthy  colonists.  The  batteries  and  public  maga- 
zines are  well  supplied  with  cannon  and  military  stores, 
and  the  ordnance  captured  last  year  at  this  place,  and 
St  Paul's,  amounted  to  120  pieces  of  cannon  of  all  ca- 
libres, besides  a  large  quantity  of  shot,  shells, cartrid- 
ges, and  powder,  and  about  900  muskets  with  bayonets. 


*  Faiiset  nut — the  .Areca  of  Linnscus. 

f  This  sing-iilar  fact  cannot  possibly  arise  from  the  attraction  of  the  mountains,  as  Bory  imagines.    We  suspect  that  tl»e 
ti'ue  explanation  of  it  will  be  found  in  some  optical  illusion.    Ed. 
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The  tou'n  of  St  Rose  lies  in  the  bosom  of  a  small 
bay,  and  consists  ciuirely  of  a  few  cottages,  with  the 
ciiurch  in  the  centre.  It  has  a  convenient  harbour, 
and  is  most  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  Sepa- 
rated from  tlie  rest  of  the  island  by  a  torrent  often 
impassable,  and  living  on  the  declivity  of  the  volcano, 
at  tiie  very  name  of  whicli  the  other  islanders  trem- 
ble, the  inhabitants  of  lliis  parish  have  acquired  a 
character  analogous  to  their  insulated  situation,  and 
have  contracted  a  fierceness  of  manners,  which,  how- 
ever, is  now  beginning  to  be  softened  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money. 
All  their  bargains  are  made  in  mcrcliandize  ;  and  those 
who  supply  tncm  with  arrack,  blue  cloth,  fluits,  pipes, 
powder,  and  lead,  which  are  their  principal  necessa- 
ries, receive  in  return  coiTee  and  honey. 

The  parish  of  St  Joseph  is  also,  in  a  manner,  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  Bourbon.  A  furious  sea,  and 
inaccessible  coasts,  and  a  stony  and  ungrateful  soil, 
producing  only  ferns  and  impenetrable  forests,  were 
the  obstacles  which  long  opposed  every  attempt  to 
colonise  it.  Jiiarons,  or  runaway  slaves,  v.'ild  goats, 
and  a  lew  other  animals,  were  of  late  its  only  inha- 
bitants :  and  it  was  but  in  1783  that  this  parish  was 
first  established,  and  peopled  with  men  of  colour. 
Born  free,  from  father  to  son,  these  men  look  upon 
themselves  as  whiles.  They  will  not  suffer  the  least 
reflection  upon  their  complexion,  and  consider  it  an 
unpardonable  ouirage  to  be  called  a  man  of  colour, 
or  a  free  black.  Too  proud  to  stoop  to  labour, 
which  they  think  dishonourable,  they  live  chiefly 
upon  the  produce  of  the  rivers  and  the  woods  ;  and 
habituated  to  every  privation,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  active,  indefatigable,  and  idle.  Just,  but  severe, 
towards  their  slaves,  they  are  inflexible  and  cruel  to 
tiie  marons  when  they  fall  into  their  power.  They 
are,  however,  open,  full  of  candour,  incapable  of  de- 
ceit, hospita'ole,  and  generous. 

St  Pierre  is  a  considerable  village,  but  widely  scat- 
tered by  reason  of  the  gardens,  with  which  ever)'  par- 
ticular property  is  surrounded.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  neatly  built  of  stone,  and  have  double  stories. 
Cotton,  of  an  excellent  quality,  was  formerly  the 
principal  commodity  of  this  parish  ;  but  since  colonial 
produce  has  become  of  so  little  value  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets,  their  attention  is  now  chiefly  confined 
to  the  cultivation  of  corn,  two-thirds  of  wliich  are 
annually  exported  to  the  Isle  of  France.  Here  the 
climate  is  warmer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
island  ;  and  from  the  nakedness  of  the  country,  the 
form  of  the  habitations,  the  greatness  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  clearness  of  the  sky — rarely  oversha- 
dowed by  a  cloud — one  might  imagine  himself  in  Ara- 
bia, or  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 

St  Paul  is  the  most  considerable  village  next  to  St 
Denis,  and  the  best  peopled  parish  of  the  island.  Jt  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  semicircular  rampart, 
extending  nearly  six  miles  from  the  Pointe  du  quaie 
Houssaie  to  the  Riviere  des  Galets,  and  varying  in 
height  from  100  to  250  feet.  The  town  is  built  at 
the  bottom  of  a  steep  mountain,  on  both  sides  of  a 
fresh  water  lake.  This  lake  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  ouglit  to  have  decided  the  French  go- 


vernment, when  they  tcok  possession  of  Bourbon,  to 
fix  the  capital  of  the  island  at  St  Paul.  The  road- 
stead has  good  anchorage  ground  of  a  hard  sand, 
reaching  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Its  figure  is  se- 
micircular, a  little  open,  and  it  is  well  protected  on 
the  north  by  a  cape,  which  forms  tiie  mouth  of  the 
Riviere  des  Galets,  and  on  the  south-west  by  rocks 
and  the  Pointe  du  quaie  Houssaie.  Tiie  other  pa- 
rishes have  a  fruitful  soil,  and  are  in  general  well  cul- 
tivated, but  possess  nothing  deserving  of  not'ce,  ex- 
cept St  Leu,  which  is  famous  for  its  coffee,  its  wealth, 
and  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  climate  of  Bourbon  varies  greatly  in  dilTerent 
situations.  While  the  inhabitants  on  some  parts  of 
the  coast  are  exposed  to  ail  the  inconveniences  of  the 
tropical  heats,  those  on  the  more  elevated  regions 
enjoy  all  the  richness  and  coolness  of  the  temperate 
zones  ;  and  in  the  Plaine  des  Cafrcs  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense, that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  enter  upon  it  when 
in  the  least  degree  overheated.  An  icy  and  sudden 
wind  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  may  in  a  mo- 
ment prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  ;  and  the  bones 
of  men  and  of  animals,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cavities  by  the  way  side,  attest  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence. No  where,  however,  is  the  climate  so  hot,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude  of  the  island. 
The  air  is  pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  general,  live  to  a  very  great  age.  They  are 
refreshed  by  continual  breezes  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  snows,  which  accumulate  during  the  winter 
upon  these  heights,  furnish,  during  the  summer,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the  parched  herbage  of 
the  plains.  But  Bourbon  owes  its  salubrity,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  hurricanes,  which  purify  and 
cleanse  the  atmosphere  of  every  deleterious  and  noxi- 
ous ingredient.  They  have,  in  general,  one  or  two 
of  these  every  year,  which  seldom  exceed  two  days 
in  continuance.  They  happen  between  the  months 
of  December  and  March  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  inhabitants,  that  the  want  of  these  periodical 
storms  is  invariably  succeeded  by  unwholesome  sea- 
sons. Their  appi'oach  is  prognosticated  by  a  fright- 
ful and  hollow  noise  in  the  mountains,  accomp.'xnied 
by  a  dead  calm,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore  ;  and  the 
night  preceding  the  storm  the  moon  appears  of  a 
crimson  colour.  By  these  prognostics  the  Bour- 
bonese  are  enabled  to  make  a  timely  provision  against 
their  consequences.  Though  it  is  an  opinion  that 
earthquakes  are  the  attendants  of  volcanoes,  and  are 
most  frequent  and  violent  about  the  commencement 
and  extinction  of  their  combustion,  yet  this  island 
has  been  seldom  visited  by  any  of  these  terrible  con- 
cussions ;  but  has  enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  more  tran- 
quillity than  many  countries  less  exposed  to  volcanic 
eruptions. 

In  Bourbon,  the  soil  is  no  where  of  any  great 
depth,  there  being  immediately  underneath  a  black 
burnt  rock,  resembling  the  Pays  Brule:  but  though 
not  deep,  it  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  producing  corn, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cloves,  in  great  abundance  ; 
and,  in  1763,  upon  an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  there  was  gathered  as  much  cassava  as 
would  feed  their  slaves,  1,155,000  pound  weight  of 
corn,  844,100  pounds  of  rice,  2,879.000  pounds  of 
maize,  and  2,535,100    pounds  of  coff"ee,  which   last 
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was  bought  up  by  tlie  French  East  India  Company, 
ai  about  5cl.  per  pound.  But  this  abundance  is  ow- 
ing more  to  the  I'trliiity  of  the  soil,  than  the  industry 
oi  the  colonists.  Then-  systen>  ol  agriculture,  though 
superior  to  that  of  the  Mauritius,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  would  still  adnut  ol  great  inipiove- 
mcnts.  Tlie  plantations  of  cotton  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity may  be  greatly  extended  ;  and,  indeed,  tiie  quan- 
tity of  produce  of  every  description  might  be  consi- 
derably increased.  The  coffee  plant,  now  cultivated 
in  Bourbon,  was  originally  brought  from  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  in  1718.  It  is  the  principal  production  of 
the  island,  and  was  formerly  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  of  revenue  to  the  government. 
Before  the  French  revolution,  ii  was  reckoned  little 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Mocha;  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  rapidly  degenerating  ;  and  from  the 
interruptions  of  commerce,  and  the  difficulty  and  risk 
of  exportation  arising  from  the  continued  warfare  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  motlier  country,  coflTec 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  attention.  Its 
cultivation  has  been  much  neglected,  and  it  is  now 
inferior  to  the  coffee  of  the  Antilles,  or  even  to  that 
of  Si  Domingo,  which  has,  in  general,  been  held  in 
very  little  esiimation.  The  clove  tree  was  first  in- 
troduced into  this  island  by  M.  Poivre  in  1772;  but 
it  has  never  been  brought  to  equal  that  of  the  Mo- 
luccas or  Amboyna.  It  is,  however,  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  and,  in  some  years,  will  produce 
150,000  1b.  weight;  but,  at  other  times,  it  will 
scarcely  exceed  a  third  of  that  quantity.  Bourbon 
produces  also  white  pepper,  gum-benjamin,  aloes,  and 
tobacco ;  and  the  honey  of  St  Pierre,  which  they 
call  miel  verl,  passes  for  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
abounds  with  palm  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  many 
of  which  yield  odoriferous  gums  and  resins  ;  and  its 
fruits  are  guavas,  bananas,  oranges,  citrons,  and  ta- 
marinds. The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  island  has  been  estimated  at  1,430,800 
dollars. 

When  this  island  was  first  discovered,  it  was  desti- 
tute of  every  species  of  frugiverous  or  ravenous  qua- 
drupeds ;  but  its  rivers  were  well  Stocked  with  fish  ; 
its  coasts  with  land  and  sea  tortoises  ;  and  its  woods 
with  paroquets,  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  a  gi'eat 
variety  of  birds,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  pleasant  to 
the  palate.  The  dronte*  is  represented  by  some  tra- 
vellers as  a  native  of  Bourbon;  but  this  singular  bird, 
with  many  others  described  by  the  first  navigators, 
have  now  become  extinct  in  the  island,  having  been 
destroyed  by  its  early  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
lived  entirely  by  fishing  and  the  chace.  Few  of  its 
present  animal  productions  are  indigenous.  Horses, 
oxen,  hogs,  and  goats,  were  first  imported  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  they  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  when 
the  French  visited  the  place  about  a  century  after- 
wards, in  1653,  they  were  found  wandering  in  bands 
through  the  woods.  But  since  the  island  was  colo- 
nised, they  have  as  rapidly  decreased.  The  horses 
have  been  reduced  to  servitude,  the  oxen  domestica- 
ted, the  hogs  destroyed,  and  a  few  goats  only  have 
escaped  the  spear  of  the  hunter,  by  retiring  to  the 
most  inaccessible  recesses  of  the  mountains.     No  ve- 


nomous creature  is  to  be  found  in  the  island,  and  only 
two  which  arc  disagreeable  to  the  sight  ;  these  are 
spiders  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  very  large 
bats,  which  arc  not  only  skinned  and  eaten,  but  are 
esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy  of  the  place. 

The  commerce  of  Bourbon  has  of  late  been  very 
much  cramped  ;  for,  except  the  petty  traffic  carried 
on  with  the  Americans,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
change of  provisions  for  hard-money  and  lumber,  its 
trade  is  confnied  to  Madagascar,  the  Comoro  Islands, 
and  the  Arab  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of  A- 
frica.  This  trade  consists  in  the  barter  of  prize 
goods,  spirits,  fire-arms,  and  ammunition,  for  black 
cattle,  rice,  gold-dust,  elephant's  teeth,  and  slaves. 
It  may  be  called,  however,  the  granary  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, as  it  supplies  that  island  with  one  half  of  its 
provisions  ;  and  since  it  became  a  British  colony,  its 
trade  may  now  extend  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  along  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  of  the  island,  in  1810,  was  estimated  at 
230,000  dollars. 

The  population  of  this  island,  ever  since  it  became 
a  French  colony,  has  been  annually  increasing.  In 
1717,  it  was  computed  at  2000,  of  which  900  were 
free,  and  1 100  slaves  ;  and,  in  1753,  it  had  increased 
to  4000  whites,  and  15,000  slaves.  Viscount  de 
Vaux  states  it  at  56,000,  of  which  8,000  are  whites 
and  mulattoes,  and  48,000  slaves  ;  and,  according  to 
the  com]  utaiion  of  an  officer  of  the  late  expedition, 
in  1810,  it  consists  of  90,346,  of  which  16,400  are 
whites  and  Creoles,  3496  free  blacks,  and  70,450 
slaves.  Among  this  people,  however,  the  usual  dis- 
tinction of  whites  and  blacks  entirely  fails,  for  even 
the  free  are  of  different  colours  ;  and  M.  dc  la  Bar- 
binais  assures  us,  that  he  saw  in  a  church  one  family, 
consisting  of  five  generations,  of  all  complexions. 
The  eldest  was  a  female,  108  years  of  age,  of  a  brown 
black,  like  the  Indians  at  Madagascar;  her  daugh- 
ter a  mulatto  ;  her  grand-daughter  a  mestizo  ;  her 
great-grand-daughtcr  of  a  dusky  yellow;  her  daugh- 
ter, again,  of  an  olive  ;  and  the  daughter  of  this  last, 
as  fair  as  any  English  girl  of  the  same  age.  This 
diversity  of  complexion  arises  from  the  French,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dauphine, 
having  married  their  slaves  ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that 
there  are  only  nine  families  in  the  whole  island,  who 
have  not  been  united  to  tlie  African  blood. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bourbon  differ  considerably  in 
character  and  disposition  from  those  of  any  other  co- 
lony. Instead  of  being  a  motley  groupe  of  strangers 
from  every  country,  who  come  merely  in  search  of 
wealth,  and  who  hasten  back  to  the  land  of  their  in- 
fancy, the  Bourbonese  are  natives  of  the  soil,  and 
inherit  from  father  to  son  the  patrimony  of  their  an- 
cestors. Hence,  they  have  become  so  attached  to 
their  country,  that  they  have  acquired,  in  a  strong 
degree,  what  the  French  call  esfirit  de  firoxnnce.  Pro- 
perty is  not  here  continually  changing  its  masters. 
It  will  remain  for  ages  in  the  same  family,  and  its 
possessors  live  and  die  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
This  people  are,  in  general,  of  a  gentle  and  industri- 
ous disposition;  and  are  distinguished  for  their   hos- 


*  A  particular  description  of  this  curious  bird  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  article  Dronte. 
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pitality  and  simplicity  of  manners.  The  ladies  are 
fond  of  dancing  ;  have  both  beauty  and  elegance  of 
shape,  a  tolerable  share  of  wit,  and  more  taste  than 
could  be  expected  in  such  a  remote  colony.  They 
marry  at  an  early  age,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
attention  to  domestic  duties,  and  their  attachment  to 
their  husbands  and  children.  "  Both  men  and  wo- 
men," says  Admiral  Kcmpenfelt,  "are  strong  and 
well  made,  breathe  a  wholesome  air,  are  in  continual 
exercise,  and  are  distinguished  for  moderation  and 
temperance."  Tlieir  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood, 
and  are  very  cool  and  agreeable.  They  have,  how- 
ever, very  little  furniture,  and  many  of  their  apart- 
ments are  without  carpets.  But  this  arises  not  from 
the  poverty  or  parsimony  of  the  Bourbonese,  but  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  procure  here  a  third  of  the 
conveniences  of  life.  Every  object  of  luxury  is 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  France,  where  all  foreign 
commodities  are  most  extravagantly  dear. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  was  first  discovered  in  1543, 
by  Don  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
who  gave  it  his  own  name.  Finding  it  completely 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  he  erected  a  pillar  of  pos- 
session upon  the  shore,  and  placed  upon  it  the  arms 
of  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal.  From  that  time  it 
was  occasionally  visited  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, for  refreshing  their  crews  and  getting  water, 
till  1642,  when  Pronis,  the  French  commandant  at 
Madagascar,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  and  sent  thither  twelve  malefactors,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.  These  un- 
happy men  wandered  from  one  extremity  of  the  island 
to  another  in  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence. 
They  lived  chiefly  upon  fruits,  and  whatever  they 
could  procure  by  hunting ;  and  though  in  a  manner 
naked,  yet  they  affirmed,  that,  during  the  three  years 
they  remained  there,  they  never  had  the  least  pain  or 
sickness.  From  their  description  of  the  country, 
M.  de  Flacourt,  a  director  of  the  French  East  India 
company,  who  had  proceeded  on  a  mission  tn  Ma- 
.  dagascar,  was  induced  to  form  a  settlement  upon  its 
shores.  In  1654,  he  sent  over  eight  French  and  six 
negroes  as  its  first  colony,  and  changed  its  name  into 
Bourbon.  But  nothing  could  be  expected  from  this 
miserable  establishment.  Unacquainted  with  the  cli- 
mate, they  lost  their  first  crop  by  a  hurricane  ;  and 
soon  tiring  of  their  solitary  situation,  and  receiv- 
ing no  succour  from  Madagascar,  they  quitted  the 
island,  and  embarked  with  all  their  property  in  an 
Eni^lish  vessel  for  Madras. 

When  the  French  were  driven  from  Madagascar 
by  the  natives,  who,  provoked  at  tlieir  oppi-ession 
and  licentiousness,  surprised  Fort  Dauphine,  and 
massacred  every  white  that  fell  into  their  hands,  those 
that  escaprd  took  refuge  in  Bourbon,  where  they 
,  found,  at  a  very  small  expense  of  labour,  tranquillity 
and  plenty.  These,  with  the  crew  of  a  privateer 
which  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  coast,  and  some 
Indian  women  that  were  on  board,  formed  a  consi- 
derable settlement.  Having  planted  aloes,  tobacco, 
and  various  kinds  of  roots,  they  carried  on  a  small 
trade  with  any  ships  that  anchored  in  their  roads  for 
the  sake  of  refreshment ;  and  even  built  some  small 
vessels  of  their  own,  in  which  they  a  made  a  trip  to 
Madagascar  to  purchase  slaves,  which  thcv  employ- 
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ed  in  their  plantations.  The  new  colony  was  thus 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  in  wealth,  when  the  French 
East  India  Company  put  in  their  claim,  and  assum- 
ing the  property  of  the  island,  sent  thither,  in  1711, 
six  families  and  a  governor,  and  established  a  pro- 
vincial council  dependant  upon  that  of  Pondicherry. 
But  the  inhabitants,  either  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations, or  displeased  with  the  government  of  their 
new  masters,  revolted,  at  the  instigation  ot  a  priest, 
seized  the  governor,  clapped  him  ui  a  dungeon,  and 
kept  him  there  till  hunger  and  sorrow  put  an  end  to 
his  existence.  The  ringleaders  of  tliis  revolt,  how- 
ever, were  afterwards  severely  punished  ;  and  in  1725, 
the  council  of  Bourbon  was  declared  supreme  and  in- 
dependent. But  the  seditious  and  mutinous  temper 
continued,  and  licentiousness,  confusion,  and  anarchy, 
were  the  characteristics  of  this  settlement  until  1735, 
when  M.  de  la  Bourdennaye  was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Bour- 
bon. By  the  active  exertions  of  this  gentleman,  or- 
der and  tranquillity  were  soon  restored  to  the  colony; 
and  the  inhabitants  found  it  their  interest  to  obey  his 
directions,  and  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Ujider 
his  government,  the  island  soon  began  to  assume 
another  appearance.  Industry  and  subordination  suc- 
ceeded to  idleness  and  disaR"ection.  New  forts  and 
batteries  were  raised,  and  so  well  supplied  with 
cannon,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  every  other 
mean  of  defence,  that  when  Admiral  Boscawen  ap- 
peared before  these  islands  in  1748,  he  found  them 
so  completely  fortified,  that  he  was  obliged,  after 
some  fruitless  cannonading,  to  pursue  his  voyage. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when 
the  mania  for  liberty  and  equality  was  raging  in 
France,  these  islands  resisted  with  firmness  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  issued  by  the  Directory,  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  all  their  co- 
lonies. They  chearfully  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  government  in  the  mother  country,  but 
would  not  listen  to  the  emancipation  of  their  ne- 
groes. They  swore  that  they  were  prepared  to 
die,  rather  than  expose  themselves,  their  wives, 
and  their  children,  to  the  licentious  fury  of  bar- 
barians, who  might  signalize  their  liberty,  by  in- 
undating the  island  with  the  blood  of  their  mas- 
ters. By  this  opposition  the  colonists  were  de- 
prived of  all  support  and  assistance  from  France, 
and  were  reduced  to  the  dreadful  alternative, 
of  submitting  to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  or  of 
sealing  their  destruction,  by  obeying  the  orders  of 
the  Directory.  Their  fall  now  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable, by  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  English,  who 
were  interested  in  their  reduction,  or  by  perishing  by 
the  poignards  of  their  negroes,  whetted  by  that  go- 
vernment which  ought  to  have  been  their  protection. 
For  eight  years  they  remained  in  this  precarious  si- 
tuation, afraid  of  every  flag  that  approached  their 
shores,  until  the  Directorial  tyranny  was  abolished, 
when  France  again  held  out  to  them  the  hand  of  amity. 
The  English,  however,  still  meditated  a  decisive  blow 
against  these  colonies.  The  harbours  and  strong  for- 
tifications of  the  Mauritius  had  long  afforded  protection 
to  the  enemy's  cruisers  and  privateers.  By  these  our 
East  India  trade  has  of  late  years  been  most  terribly 
annoyed  ;  and  it  has,  indeed,  been  matter  of  surprise, 
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ihat  our  government  should  have  allowed  this  nest  of 
pirates  to  remain  so  lou^  unmolested.  But  the  blow 
was  only  retarded  to  nuike  it  more  sure  ;  and  an  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  ot  Colonel  Keatint;,  and 
Commodore  Howlcy,  sailed  from  India  in  June  1810, 
for  the  reduction  of  Bourbon.  Alter  a  gallant  de- 
fence by  Colonel  Susanne,  the  French  commandant, 
the  object  of  the  expedition  v.'as  accomplished  on  the 
3ih  of  July  following,  when  this  inland  surrendered 
to  the  British  arms,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  con- 
quest of  Mauritius,  the  last  and  most  important  co- 
Ibny  of  France,  ^ce  Mod  Un.  llist.\o\.  xi.  p.  159.; 
Borv  dc  St  Vincent,  Voyage  duns  its  Quaire  firi/i- 
ri/ia/cs  Iks  (les  Mtrs  d'.lfiu/ue  ;  Viscount  de  Vaiix's 
History  of  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring  Islands; 
and  .A  Pamjihlit  by  an  Officer  of  the  late  Expedition 
against  Bourbon.     Sec  Mauritius.     ( /') 

BOURHON  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
about  KO  miles  long,  and  nearly  of  a  circular  shape. 
It  is  tormed  by  the  waters  of  the  Bourbon  river, 
which  rise  near  the  northern  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Furs  of  every  kind  are  obtained  in  great 
abundancf^  round  this  lake.  There  arc  no  large  islands 
upon  it;  and,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
few  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the  adjacent  couinry. 

(h) 

BOURBONNOIS,  one    of  the   former    provinces 

of  France,  iiow  forming  a  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Allier  The  temperature  of  tlie  province  is  ex- 
ceedingly mild;  and  it  abounds  in  corn,  hemp,  fruit, 
wines,  pssturage,  and  wood.  It  possesses  also  mines 
of  iron  and  coal,  and  numerous  mineral  sjjrings,  the 
principal  of  wliich  are  at  Bourbon-l'Archambaud, 
Bardou,  Neris,  Vichy,  Saint-Pardou,  Traulicrc,  &c. 
Near  the  first  of  these  i)laces  there  are  rocks  which 
contain  veins,  with  small  stones,  which  have  such  a 
great  resemblance  to  diamonds,  that  they  arc  often 
mistaken  for  them  by  connoisseurs  See  Journal  Eco- 
yioiinque  de  Sr/ttcjuhre  1756,  p.  6.      (o) 

BOURDALOUE,  Louis,  a  celebrated  French 
preacher,  was  born  in  Bi  urges,  on  the  SOtli  of  Au- 
gust 1632.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  en- 
tered into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  The  first  eigh- 
teen years  that  he  spent  in  it  were  employed  partly 
in  prosecuting  his  private  studies,  and  pailly  in 
teaching  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  And 
in  every  thing  he  gave  striking  proofs  of  the  strength 
and  superiority  of  his  genius.  Possessing  talents  that 
equally  fitted  him  for  the  attainments  of  science  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  for  a  wliile  un- 
certain to  what  profession  he  should  devote  himself. 
But  some  sermons  that  he  delivered  while  lecturing 
on  practical  theology,  met  with  so  much  applause, 
that  his  superiors  prevailed  on  him  to  apply  himself 
wholly  to  the  office  of  a  jireacher.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
known  lo  the  king's  daughter,  who,  having  heard 
him  and  liked  him,  honoured  him  not  only  with  her 
kindness.  Iiut  with  her  confidence;  of  which  she 
gave  an  affectins:  proof,  in  selecting  him  to  be  with 
her  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  might  receive  from 
him  the  consolation  which  he  was  so  well  qualified 
lo  impart.  After  prr aching  some  years  in  the  coun- 
try, he  was,  in  1669,  called  to  Paris,  where  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  surpassed  all  the  expectations 


which  had  been  previously  entertained  of  him.  Peo- 
ple of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  place  where  he  exhi- 
bited, and  were  charmed  witn  his  oratory.  Nor, 
though  his  reputation  was  so  suddenly  acquired,  did 
it  at  all  degenerate,  as  generally  happens  in  such  ca- 
ses. It  increased  from  day  to  day  ;  and  the  oftener 
he  was  heard,  the  stronger  was  the  desire  to  hear  hiin. 
He  preached  for  thirty-four  years  either  at  court  or 
in  Paris  :  he  preached  to  the  great,  to  the  learned, 
and  to  the  multitude  :  to  alt  of  them  he  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  with  all  of  them 
he  enjoyed  unintcrrup'-ed  and  growing  popularity  to 
the  very  close  of  his  life.  To  a  zealous  performance 
of  his  duties  in  the  pulpit,  he  added  very  laborious 
duties  ol  a  private  nature,  by  acting  the  part  of  a 
father-confessor  to  those  who  were  affected  by  hii 
discourses  in  the  church,  and  needed  consolation  for 
their  sorrows,  or  counsel  in  their  difficulties.  Ho 
sometiujes  spent  five  or  six  hours  in  succession,  listen- 
ing to  tlu  acknowledgments  of  the  penitent,aiid  impart- 
ing to  them  with  equal  [nudence  and  laithfulness,  the 
instruction  wliich  they  recjuired.  And  on  such  occa- 
sions he  condescended  to  the  poorest  and  the  meanest 
that  applied  lo  him;  and  often  sought  out  those  who 
were  unable  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  enquire 
into  their  circumstances,  and  administer  to  their  spi- 
ritual necessities.  His  personal  conduct  formed  a 
counterpart  to  his  public  character,  distinguished  as 
it  \\  as  by  the  habitual  exercises  of  piety  and  virtue, 
by  uprightness  and  benevolence,  by  modesty  and  con- 
tentment, by  a  mild  temper  and  agreeable  manners, 
by  a  contempt  of  the  world  and  tuc  love  of  peace  and 
good  order,  by  fidelity  to  his  friends,  forbearance 
to  his  enemies,  and  charity  to  all.  This  assem- 
blage of  good  and  amiable  qualities  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  all  who  knew  him;  and  accordingly 
al!  ranks  courted  his  company,  feeling  pleasure  in  his 
society,  and  thinking  themselves  honoured  by  his  ac- 
quaintance. After  having  spent  so  many  years  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions  in  the  metropo- 
lis, he  was  anxious  to  go  to  some  place  of  retirement, 
where  he  would  have  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  his  own  spiritual  concerns,  and  to  prepare 
for  death,  which  could  not  now  be  far  distant.  P'or 
this  purpose  he  petitioned  for  leave  from  the  superi- 
ors of  his  order  to  abandon  Paris,  and  retire  to  some 
house  in  the  country.  This  request,  however,  though 
made  repeatedly  with  great  earnestness,  and  in  very 
affecting  language,  was  ultimately  denied:  And  in 
obedience  to  that  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  he 
had  always  made  conscience  of  submitting,  he  remain- 
ed in  Paris,  continuing  to  labour  in  hi-^  ministerial  of- 
fice with  his  wonted  diligence  and  fidelity,  preaching 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals,  the  poor, 
and  the  prisoners;  and  thus  sanctifying  himself,  by 
promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others.  He 
fell  sick  on  the  11th  of  May  1704,  and,  sensible  that 
his  departure  was  at  hand,  prepared  himself  according 
to  the  usual  forms  of  his  cliurch,but  with  much  piety 
and  resignation  of  spirit,  for  that  awful  event.  It  is 
curious  but  melancholy  to  observe  a  man  of  so  much 
understanding,  and  so  much  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity, talking  in  such  circumstances  of  offering  himself 
up  as  Jesus  did,  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  of  consenting  to  suffer  the  pains  of  purga- 
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tory.  Yet  such  was  the  language  that  he  actually 
held.  "It  is  highly  reasonable,"  said  he,  "that 
God  be  fully  saiislied  ;  and  at  least  in  purgatory  I 
will  suffer  wiih  patience  and  witli  love."  He  expi- 
red on  the  second  day  after  he  was  taken  ill,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his  death  excited  univer- 
sal and  unfeigned  regret.  Different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  of  the  merit  of  his  sermons.  While 
some  have  given  them  the  highest  praise,  others  have 
spoken  of  them  as  far  below  mcaiocrity  ;  and  one 
>vriler  is  so  outrageous  in  his  censure,  as  to  say  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  empty  harangues.  It  is 
evident  that  a  man  who  was  so  popular  as  Bourda- 
louf,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  pi  caching  before  such  audiences  as  he  ad- 
dressed, must  have  possessed  great  talents,  and  pro- 
duced excellent  discourses  :  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  lime,  that  popularity  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  the  voice,  the  appearance,  the 
manner,  and  the  character  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as 
on  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  strength  of 
his  understanding.  But  really  he  who  can  peruse 
Bounlaloue's  sermons  without  admiration  must  be 
destitute  either  of  taste  or  of  candour.  They  have 
some  great  faults,  but  their  excellencies  certainly  pre- 
dominate. Dr  Blair  gives  the  following  character  of 
them,  which  appears  to  be  tolerably  just :  "  Bour- 
daloue  is  indeed  a  great  reasoner,  and  inculcates  his 
doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety, and  earnestness  ;  but 
his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quota- 
tions from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination." 
The  reader  will  find  some  good  remarks  on  Bour- 
daloue's  sermons  in  Hill's  Life  of  Blair,     (t) 

BOURDEAUX,  or  Bordeaux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  and  capital  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  province  of  Guiennc,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  in  Trance.  It  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Bitrdig-alia,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
founded,  or  at  least  greatly  enlarged;  and  of  whose 
architectural  improvements  it  still  retains  many  dis- 
tinct vestiges.  Besides  a  number  of  ancient  statues, 
medals,  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  found  at 
difTerent  periods  within  its  limits,  we  may  mention, 
as  its  principal  antiquities,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  place,  of  which  some  very  lofty 
columns  are  to  be  seen;  the  lower  gate,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus; 
the  palace  of  Gallienus,  of  which  only  two  gates  and 
a  few  walls  remain  ;  and  an  oval  amphitheatre,  22" 
feet  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Goths  ;  and  was 
repeatedly  ravaged  and  burned  during  the  savage  in- 
cursions of  the  Normans.  It  was  afterwards  govern- 
ed by  sovereigns  of  its  own,  who  were  titled  Dukes, 
Counts,  &c.;  but  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  only 
daughter  of  William  tlie  tenth,  and  last  Duke  of 
Guienne,  to  Louis  VII.,  surnamcd  the  Young,  it  was 
united,  with  its  province,  to  France  This  lady, 
however,  having  been  divorced  by  the  French  king, 
in  1 152,  and  afterwards  marrying  Henry  of  Norman- 
dy, who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  Gui- 
enne, with  its  capital  Bourdcaux,  became  subject  to 
the  princes  of  that  country,  by  whom  it  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  beautified.     To   tliis  city  Edward,  the 


Black  Prince,  conducted  his  royal  captive,  John, 
King  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in 
1356  ;  made  it  the  seat  of  his  court  for  the  space  of 
eleven  years  ;  and  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  ot  splen- 
dour and  renown.  After  having  been  nearly  three 
centuries  in  the  possession  ol  the  English,  it  was  re- 
united to  France  by  Charles  VII.,  wiio  established  a 
parliament  in  the  place,  and  built  the  Chateau  Trom- 
pcite,  to  defend  the  mouth  ot  tiie  harbour.  In  the 
year  1548,  a  violent  insurrection  was  excited  through- 
out the  whole  province,  by  the  gi  ievance  of  a  salt 
tax  ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  their  resentment,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bourdcaux  seized  and  massacred  the  king's 
lieutenant  M.  de  Monems,  together  with  one  of  his 
friends  who  attempted  his  rescue.  The  constable 
Montmorency  was  dispatched  with  a  body  of  troops, 
to  suppress  tliese  tumultuous  proceedings ;  but 
thou.^h  the  inhabitants  of  Bourdcaux  submissively 
opened  their  gales  to  receive  him,  he  refused  to  enter 
their  city,  except  through  a  breach  in  the  wall ;  post- 
ed his  soldiers  with  artillery  at  the  entrance  of  everv 
street,  and  treated  it  in  every  respect  as  a  town  taken 
by  storm.  He  declared  its  privileges  to  be  forfeited  ; 
seized  its  bells  and  records;  condemned  to  death  100 
substantial  tradesmen  ;  imposed  a  fine  of  2000  livres  ; 
suspended  the  parliament  from  the  exercise  of  its 
functions;  compelled  the  magistrates,  with  100  of 
the  principal  citizens,  to  dig  the  body  of  Monen;s 
out  of  his  grave  with  iheir  fingers,  that  it  might  be 
solemnly  interred  in  the  church  of  St  ,'\ndrews;  com- 
manded the  town  house  to  be  thrown  down,  and  a 
chapel  to  be  erected  in  its  place,  where  public  pray- 
ers should  annually  be  ofi'ered  for  the  soul  of  the 
murdered  governor.  Bourdcaux  suffered  very  severe- 
ly during  the  civil  wars  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV. ;  but  was  preserved  for  the  crown  by  the 
good  conduct  of  INIarshall  Matignon,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  powers  of  the  League. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, abaut  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  where  the 
river  is  between  300  and  400  toises  in  breadth.  The 
tide  flows,  as  far  as  the  city,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  considera- 
ble burden.  The  harbour  is  large  and  commodious; 
and  the  quay,  which  borders  the  river,  is  of  very 
great  extent,  but  neither  kept  in  good  repair,  nor 
built  with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  magnificence. 
Indeed,  the  vessels  cannot  be  brought  close  to  the 
pavement,  but  require  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by 
the  help  of  barges.  It  appears,  from  the  following 
lines  of  Ausonius,  that  the  town  was  formerly  of  a 
quadrangular  form — 

Quadrea  muroriim  species,  sic  tunibus  altis 
Ardua,  ut  aerias  intrent  lastigia  nubcsi 

but  its  modern  appearance  is  that  of  a  crescent  or  se- 
micircle, of  which  the  river  forms  the  side.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall,  with  twelve  gates,  and  three 
forts;  but  the  ramparts  are  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  all  its  means  of  defence  are  of  very  little  import- 
ance. The  streets  chiefly  run  towards  the  harbour, 
and  are  in  general  narrow  and  inelegant;  but  since 
the  end  of  the  American  war,  the  place  has  under- 
gone great  irnprovements,  and  many  new  streets  have 
been  built,  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  a  hand- 
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some  style,  and  on  a  regular  plan  The  Chateau 
Trompetle,  which  was  builL  by  Cliailes  VIL,  and 
afterwards  regularly  ioriificd  by  the  celebrated  Vau- 
bun  in  llic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  occupied 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  the  sliore,  was  purchased  from 
the  late  king  by  a  company  of  sjjeculalors,  for  the 
purpose  of  licing  taken  down,  in  order  to  build  with 
the  materials  u  fine  square,  and  several  splendid  sticets, 
to  tlie  number  ot  1800  houses;  but  this  plan,  wliich, 
it  has  been  said,  would  form  one  of  the  finest  addi- 
tions to  a  city  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  The  finest  parts  ot  the  city  arc 
the  Place  Royale,  where  the  hackney  coaches  have 
their  stand,  and  where  there  is  an  etiuestrian  statue 
in  bronze  ol  Louis  XV.;  the  quarter  of  the  Chapeau 
Rouge,  which  consists  of  noble  and  regular  buildings, 
and  the  suburb  of  Chaition,  where  the  principal  mer- 
chants reside.  Bourdeaux  contains  an  academy  of 
belles  lettres,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architec- 
ture, of  conmierce  ;  an  university,  founded  in  1441  ; 
thirteen  parish  churches;  a  number  of  religious 
houses;  and  several  magnificent  public  buildings. 
The  principal  ol  these  are  the  churches  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, Carthusians,  and  Monks  of  St  Bernard  ;  in 
which  last  is  the  tomb  of  Montaigne,  who  was  born, 
lived,  and  died,  at  the  castle  of  Biedc,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bourdeaux ;  the  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains two  remarkable  bas  reliefs,  deserving  of  the  tra- 
veller's inspection  ;  the  exchange,  from  which  is  the 
finest  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  country  on  the 
opposite  shore,  furnishing  one  of  the  richest  water 
scenes  of  which  France  can  boast;  and  the  theatre, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  in 
the  shape  of  the  segment  of  an  oval,  occupying  a 
space  of  306  by  165  feet,  with  the  principal  front  at 
one  end,  where  there  is  a  portico  of  twelve  very  large 
Corinthian  columns  running  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  front,  from  which  portico  is  the  entrance,  by 
a  noble  vestibule,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  theatre, 
to  an  elegant  concert  room,  and  to  various  saloons  for 
walking  and  refreshments;  and  the  whole  of  which 
building  was  raised  at  the  expence  of  270,000/. 
There  is  a  new  tide  corn  mill,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  size,  the  solidity  of  the  building,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  workmanship.  There  is  a  large  canal  form- 
ed of  hewn  stone,  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness, 
which  leads  under  the  building,  and  admits  the  tide, 
as  it  comes  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels;  and  there 
are  several  other  equally  well  built  canals,  which  con- 
duct the  water  into  a  large  reservoir,  from  which  it 
flows  back,  as  the  tide  returns,  and  gives  motion  to 
the  wheels  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  immense 
structure  was  erected  by  a  company  ;  and  the  cost 
was  estimated  at  350,000/.  The  whole  of  the  houses, 
and  public  buildings  of  Bourdeaux,  are  built  of  a 
white  stone,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance.  The  habitations  and  establish- 
ments of  the  principal  merchants  are  upon  a  very  ex- 
pensive scale  ;  and  their  mode  of  living  is  luxurious 
and  dissipated  in  the  extreme.  The  three  chief  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  in  this  city  are,  the  cod  and 
whale  fisheries;  the  fitting  out  of  armaments,  and  fur- 
nishing of  stores  for  the  French  American  settle- 
ments, for  which  it  must  at  present  have  very  little 
demand ;  and  the  disposal  of  its  brandy,  wines,  li- 


queurs, especially  the  vin   de  Bourdeaux,  generally 

known  by  the  name  of  claret,  and  prouuced  in  the 
neighb(>uring  country,  called  Fays  de  Mcdoc.  It  ex- 
ports also  fruits,  resin,  pepper,  lioney,  cork,  kc.  and 
p.  I  tieuluily  vinegar  to  the  umounl  ol  five  or  six  thou- 
sand tons  annually,  ke. ;  and  manufactures  serge, 
printed  calicoes,  stockings,  dell-ware,  vvliite  glass, 
and  cordage.  Its  wines  particularly  arc  an  incalcula- 
ble source  of  weahh  to  the  inliabitaiit.i.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, that,  in  the  district  of  Bourdeaux,  there  are 
produced,  f6;H»ju?i(i!ii;«  a?iW!i-,20ij,00(J  tons  of  wine  ;  of 
whicii  100,000  are  exported,  40,u00  consumed  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  remaining  60,000  in 
the  tenitories  of  France.  The  quantity  oi  brandy  is 
more  variable  ;  sometimes  amounting  to  20,000  hogs- 
heads aniiUally,  and  at  other  times  only  to  12,000  or 
15,000.  Among  the  principal  produe  lions  ol  bour- 
deaux may  be  mentioned  the  article  hemp,  of  which, 
within  a  space  of  12  or  15  leagues  round  the  town, 
about  20,000  or  25,000  quintals  art-  raised  every  year, 
part  oi  which  is  exported  to  Rocliefoit,  llochelle, 
and  Bayonne ;  and  the  rest  is  employed  at  Bour- 
deaux, in  manufactories  of  linen  or  cordage.  Its  re- 
fined sugars  are  accounted  the  best  in  France  in  point 
of  quality  ;  and  possess  a  firmness  and  consistency, 
which  render  them  peculiarly  suitable  for  exporta- 
tion. The  great  trade  of  Bourdeaux,  especially  in 
wines  and  brandy,  attracts  an  immense  number  of  fo- 
reign vessels,  so  that  there  are  commonly  about  100 
in  the  harbour  at  once,  and  sometimes  during  its 
fairs  not  less  tlian  500.  The  greater  number  of  these 
are  from  Holland  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  latter  power,  besides  taking  wines  to 
the  amount  of  6000  tons,  and  brandies  to  the  amount 
of  400  hogsheads,  annually,  carry  away,  vinegar, 
prunes,  raisins,  turpentine,  chesnut,  paper,  corkwood, 
honey,  capers,  olives,  and  anchovies,  in  excnange  for 
woollen  stufls,  tin,  lead,  coals,  herring,  leather,  but- 
ter, cheese,  salt  beef,  tallow  and  painting  materials. 
It  has  two  great  fairs  in  the  year,  which  were  finally 
established  by  Charles  IX.  in  1565,  and  each  of 
which  lasts  about  15  days;  but  the  resort  to  these 
free  markets,  and  its  commercial  prosperity  in  gene- 
ral, are  said  to  have  greatly  declined  since  the  revolu- 
tion. It  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants  ;  is  dis- 
tant from  Paris  89  Jeagues,  and  from  Rochelle  27  ; 
and  stands  in  N.  Lat.  44"  50',  and  W.  Long.  0°  39'. 
It  ha!^  produced  several  great  men;  by  one  of  whom, 
the  pott  Ausonius,  it  is  celebrated  in  these  lines, 

Burdigalia,  est  natale  solum  ;  clemtiitia  co:li 
Mitis,  ubi  et  riguje  larga  iiidulgciuia  terrs, 
Ver  longum,bi-umjeque  bi-eves,jugafiondeasubsunt,  &c. 
See  Artliur  Young's  Travels  in  France,     (y) 

BOURGES,  the  Avariciim  or  Dilurii^is  of  the  an- 
cients, a  town  of  France,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province  ol  Berri,  but  novv  the  chief  place  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cher,  is  situated  on  the  river  Erve,at 
its  confluence  with  the  Eure.  According  to  Livy, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Gaul. 
Louis  XL,  who  was  born  in  this  place,  founded  the 
university  in  1466,  and  conlerred  several  privileges 
on  the  town.  From  the  central  situation  of  Bourgcs, 
it  was  declared,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Tours 
in  1484,  as  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  kingdom 
for  internal  commerce,  and  fairs  were  established  here 
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by  ihc  king,  with  the  advice  of  both  French  and  fo- 
reign merchants.  A  dreadful  conflagration,  however, 
in  which  7500  houses,  inhabitnl  by  9300  families, 
were  consumed,  ruined  the  commerce  of  liouri^es, 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  L)ons.  The 
cathedral  cliurch  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Gothic  edifices  in  Europe  ;  and  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  contained  the  parish  churches  and 
many  public  buildings,  was  an  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent building.  The  only  commerce  which  is  now 
carried  on  at  Bourges  is  merely  that  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.  It  pos- 
sesses, however,  a  few  manufactures  of  linen  cloths, 
woollen  stuffs,  and  stockings.  Population  15,340. 
E.  I.ong.  2°  23'  26",  N.  Lat.  47°  5'  4".  Sec  Nec- 
ker's  Mministrailon  des  Finances,  torn,  i  c.  xi.  (t) 
BOURGOGNE,  one  of  the  former  provinces  of 
France,  now  forming  a  part  ot  the  department  of  the 
Cote-d'Or.  The  soil  is  very  productive,  and  the 
country  better  peopled  than  any  other  part  of  France. 
Mines  of  iron  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  coal  and  marble  are  obtained  in  abun- 
dance,    (y) 

BOURIGNON,    Antoinette,    a   celebrated   en- 
thusiast, was   born  at  Lisle,   in  Flanders,  in   the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1616.     She  died   at  Franeker  on 
the    30th   of  October,    1680.     Her  life   was   not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  thing  very  brilliant,  or  very  inter- 
esting ;  and  therefore  a  minute  and  regular  narrative 
of  its  events  is  wholly  unnecessary.     But  certainly  a 
lady  who  left  behind  her  eight  or  ten  octavo  volumes  on 
divinity;   influenced  by  her  doctrine  the  faith  both  of 
clergy  and  laity  ;  and  was  deemed  a  fit  object  of  ha- 
tred and  persecution  by  sensible  men,   because  she 
talked  and  acted  like  an  enthusiast  ;  deserves  a  more 
particular  notice  than   what  is  implied  in  telling  that 
she  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  left  the 
world  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.     A  few  circumstan- 
ces, therefore,  shall  be  mentioned,  to  give  the  reader 
some  tolerable  idea  of  Madame  Bourignon.      1st,  At 
her  birth  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  monster. 
Her  forehead  was  chiefly  covered  with  black  hair,  her 
upper  lip  was  fiistened  to  her  nose,  her  mouth  stood 
wide  open,  and,  altogether,  she  seemed  to  be  such  an 
unnatural  production,  that  for  some  time  it  was  a  sub- 
ject of  consultation  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to 
live.     These  deformities  were,  in  some  measure,  got 
the  better  of;  but  she   never  acquired  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  personal  beauty.     In  her  mother's  breast 
they  excited  a  degree  of  aversion  and  disgust,  which 
soon  appeared  in  harsh  treatment  of  her,   and  which 
occasioned  such  altercations  between  the    parents,  as 
deeply    to    aff'ect   the    mind    and    future    fortune    of 
the     unhappy    child.     2d,    Though    Antoinette     had 
none  of  those  feminine    graces  which  kindle  love    in 
the  other  sex,  yet  she  did  not   want   admirers  when 
she  grew  up,  and  admirers   too   who  pr()fi"ered  their 
hand  along  with    their  heart.     She  was   successively 
courted  by  a  French    merchant,  a  peasant's  son,  and 
the  nephew  of  a  parson  near  Lisle  :  and  they  were  so 
violently    enamoured    of  her,    as  to    exceed    all  the 
bounds  of  moderation  in  prosecuting  their  suit.     All 
this  is  probably  to  be   accounted  for,  by  that  superi- 
ority of  understanding   and  that   patrimonial    fortune 
which  she  possessed,    and  which  are    frei|Uently  as 
powerful  invitations  to  matrimony,  as  the  charms  of 


female  beauty.     But  Antoinette  had  the  fortitude  to 
resist  every  offer  that  was  made  to   her,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  came,   anil  however  strongly  it  was 
urged.     Tne    surly  and    ill-natured  demeanor  of  her 
father  towards  her  mother  gave  her  an  early  disgust 
at  marriage,  and   she  very    soon    began    to  pray  tiiat 
she  might  never  enter  into  that  stale.     Besides,  she 
was  not  very    old  when   her  mind   became   tinctured 
with    enthusiasm  ;  and    this    enthusiasm    expressed 
itself,  partly   in   renouncing  every  desire  of  sensual 
pleasuie,  and  devoting  herself  to  a  state  of  immacu- 
late   purity.     For    while     she     prayed,    "  May    God 
grant   that    I  may   never   marry,"  she   added,  at  the 
same    time,    "  give    me   the    grace    to    become    thy 
spouse."     If  this  last  petition,  the  impious   raving  of 
a  fanatic,  was   fulfilled,  as   she  imagined  it  to  be,  it 
may  be  easily   believed  that   she  not  only    never  con- 
ceived one   thought  inconsistent   with  the   most  per- 
fect chastity,  but  that  she  actually   possessed  the  gift 
of  /lewtrative   virginity,    by   which,   like  tlie  Virgin 
Mary,   she  created  in  every  person  that  beheld  her, a 
total  insensibility  to    the  gratifications  of   the  flesh. 
5d,  Although   Madame  Bourignon  had  obtained    this 
complete  victory  over  the   sexual  passion,   her  views 
were  not    wholly    elevated    above  the    world.     Ava- 
rice was  a  ruling  feaiure  in  her  moral  character.  She 
tried  to  shew  a  contempt  for  earthly  possessions  ;  but 
she  could  not  succeed    in    making  that   attainment. 
And  she  exhibited,  throughout  the  whole  of  her  life,  a 
fanatical  attachment  to  spritual  things,  combined  with 
a  sordid  and  inveterate  love  of  money.     At  first  she 
resolved  to  give  up   the    property   which  devolved  to 
her  at  the  death  of  her  parents;  but  before    she   had 
made  this  sacrifice    to  piety,   she  changed    her  mind, 
and  took  possession  of  her  patrimony.     And  she  jus- 
tified this  step,  which  in   her  case    had  a  worldly  as- 
pect, by  alleging,   that  otherwise  the  property  might 
get  into  the  hands  of  those   who  had   no   right   to   it, 
or    those    who  would    make    a  bad    use    of   it,  and 
that    God    had    intimated    to    her   that    she    should 
need  it  for  promoting   his  glory.     In  all  her  emer- 
gencies, indeed,  she    applied  to    God  for    direction, 
and  she  uniformly  obtained  the  answer  that  she  wish- 
ed. But  in  this  instance,  the  advice  which  she  receiv- 
ed was  rather  more  extensive  than  was  suitable  to  her 
dispositions,  or  her   intentions.     To  retain  the  estate, 
she  readily  agreed,  but  to  use  it  to  the  glory   of  God 
was  beyond    her  purpose.     She    lived  parsimoniously 
— she    bestowed  nothing  in    charity,  and  her  fortune, 
therefore    rapidly    increased.     Increasing    in   wealth, 
she  increased   in  her  attachment  to  it,  and  obstinate- 
ly persisted  in  refusing   to  give  one  mite  to  the  poor, 
because,  as  slie   said,  she  had  consecrated  her  sub- 
stance to  God,   and  all  human   things  are  inconstant. 
Wliile,  however,  she  had  no  compassion  for  the  needy, 
she  had  a  strong  affection  for  her  own  doctrines  ;  and 
expended  a  certain  portion  of  her  money  in  publish- 
ing books,    for  the  edification  of   the  world,  and  in 
supporting  some    idle   hypocrites,  who   attended   her 
as  her  disciples.     This  was  advancing  the  divine  glo- 
ry.    But  it  was  also  a  plea  for  the  woman's   avarice, 
and  a  mean    of  gratifying   her   spiritual   pride.     4th, 
Madame  Bourignon  lived  in  persecuting  times  ;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  one  so  active  in  propaga- 
ting heretical   opinions  could   escape    tiie   rigours   of 
intolerance.     But  the   persecutions  that  she  suffered 
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were  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  bigotry  and  illibera- 
lily  of  others,  as  to  the  unamiahle  temper  of  licr  own 
mind,  and  the  extravagant  and  hurllul  fanaticism  of 
licr  own  conduct.  She  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
humility  that  became  her — she  was  of  a  morose  and 
gloomy  disposition — she  judged  most  uncharitably  of 
the  spiritual  condition  ol  all  who  did  not  adopt  her 
peculiar  tenets — she  was  hard-heaited  to  tlie  poor, 
though  she  affected  to  love,  and  to  be  united  to  their 
Father  in  heaven — she  was  most  unlorgiving  to  those 
who  had  robbed  her  of  the  merest  trille — and  her  en- 
thusiasm was  carried  so  far,  and  had  such  an  effect, 
that  the  little  girls  of  an  hospital,  in  which  she  was 
governess,  were  all  engaged,  as  they  themselves  be- 
lieved and  declared,  in  a  carnal  connection  with  the 
devil.  Considering  these  circumstances,  and  consi- 
dering the  arrogance  and  masculine  zeal  with  which 
she  endeavoured  to  enlighten  those  who  were  far 
more  enlightened  than  herself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  she  was  involved  in  lawsuits,  and  difficulties,  and 
sufferings.  She  did  not,  however,  want  protectors 
and  patrons.  The  baron  of  Latzbourg  preserved 
her  from  her  enemies  at  a  critical  period.  And  M. 
De  Lort,  superior  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin,  who  be- 
came a  proselyte  to  her  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  patronised  and  cherished  her  while  he  lived  ; 
and  what  pleased  her  more,  though  it  evidently  oc- 
casioned her  some  trouble,  left  her  heir  of  all  his  pro- 
perty when  he  died.  5th,  She  was  a  perfect  enthu- 
siast— one  of  the  most  extravagant  visionaries  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  Christian  world.  From 
her  infancy  she  daily  conversed  with  God,  in  the  li- 
teral sense  of  that  expression —  sheofl'ering  up  prayers, 
or  putting  questions  to  him,  and  he  answering  her, 
by  speaking  inwardly  to  her  heart,  so  that  she  knew 
what  he  said  to  her  as  distinctly  as  if  a  fellow  crea- 
ture had  been  talking  to  her.  Besides  this  sweel  con- 
vernation,  as  it  was  called,  with  God,  she  enjoyed 
some  extraordinary  revelations,  which,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  similar  cases,  are  wonderfully  useless,  and 
wonderfully  absurd.  In  one  of  her  extacies,  she  was 
permitted  to  behold  Adam  in  the  form  that  he  had 
before  the  fall,  and  to  see  the  manner,  in  which  he 
himself,  possessing  the  principles  of  both  sexes,  was 
capable  of  procreating  other  men  !  How  suprising 
that  htr  /lendra/ivi-  virginiiy  allowed  her  to  indulge 
in  such  a  contemplation  !  The  contemplation,  now- 
evcr,  was  purely  abstract.  When  she  made  any  \ivo- 
sclytes  she  felt  the  same  kind  of  throes  and  pangs  in 
producing  those  spiritual  children,  that  are  experien- 
ced in  natural  labour,  and  the  violence  of  hei  pains 
was  proportionate  to  the  impression  which  her  doc- 
trine made  upon  their  minds.  These,  and  many  other 
instances  of  a  similar  nature,  that  mi^ht  be  adduced, 
shew  that  she  was  an  enthusiast  of  the  sublimest  or- 
der. 6th,  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  her  doctrines 
are  supremely  wild  and  extravai^ant.  A  sample  of 
them  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Antic hbist  : 
and  for  the  rest,  the  reader's  curiosity  can  be  grati- 
fied only  by  perusing  her  own  works,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  her  apologists.  Her  opinions  were,  adopted 
by  considerable  numbers,  buth  in  this  country,  and 
on  the  continent.  Besides  the  strikini:;  peculiarities 
of  her  doctrine,  there  were  several  cii  cumstanccs  in 
her   condition  which  tended  to  promote  her  credit. 


Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  was,  the  appearance  of 
a  comet  at  her  birth,  of  another  when  she  commen- 
ced author,  and  of  a  third  when  she  died.  Surely, 
said  the  superstitious,  this  was  a  prophetess.  Her 
disciples  were  most  numerous  in  Scotland  :  indeed  her 
tenets  gained  so  mnch  groimd  there,  as  to  become  an 
object  of  great  jealousy  with  the  church.  In  four  dif- 
ferent meetings  of  the  General  Asseinbly,  (1700, 
1701,  I7u9,  1710,)  measures  were  adopted  for  check- 
ing the  growth  of  this  pernicious  and  blasphemous 
heresy.  Dr  George  Gardin,  a  minister  of  Aber- 
deen, was  deposed,  in  1701,  for  teaching  its  "damna- 
ble errors."  And  all  entrants  into  the  ministry  were 
required,  as  they  are  at  this  day  required,  to  abjure 
and  renounce  Bourignian  doctrine.  See  the  Works 
of  AJudame  Eaurigtion  ;  Bayle's  Dictionary,  art. 
Boxirignon  ;  Snake  in  the  GrasK,  by  Mr  Charles  Les- 
ley, preface  ;  Bourignonism  Detected,  by  Dr  Cock- 
burn  ;  and  Ati  jl/iotogy  for  JMr.i  Antonia  Bourii^non, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr  G.  Gardin  above  men- 
tioned,    (t) 

BOURN,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  south  of 
Lincolnshire,  situated  in  a  valley  upon  a  small  stream. 
The  remains  of  a  priory,  and  of  a  castle,  with  large 
irregular  works,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  are  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  here  a  mi- 
neral spring  of  some  note.  There  are  also  some  tan- 
neries ;  and  the  little  commerce  which  it  carries  on  is 
by  means  of  vessels  often  tons  burthen,  which  carry 
goods  to  Spalding,  Boston,  Sec.  Number  of  houses 
in  1801,  282.  Population  1474.  See  Gough's  Cam- 
clen'n  Britannia,     (nv) 

BOURO.  See  Boero  ;  and  Stavorinus'  Voyages 
to  the  East  Indies,  \ol.  ii.  p.  301  ;  also  Labillardiere's 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

BOUTON,  or  Booten,  or  Button,  one  of  the 
Celebesian  Isles,  situated  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Celebes.  The  island  is  large,  woody, 
and  tolerably  high.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length 
and  eight  broad,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Bouton  from  tlie  small- 
er Island  Pangasanc,  which  lies  between  it  anil  Ce- 
lebes. The  King  of  Boiitun,  to  wl.om  the  nei;^h- 
bouring  islands  are  subject,  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  company,  who  paid  him  an  yearly 
salary  of  /.3'2  :  14:6,  that  he  might  assist  in  ih«-  -x- 
tirpation  ot  all  the  clove  trees  in  this  and  the  adja- 
cent islands.  With  this  view  a  serjeant,  styled  the 
Extirpator,  was  sent  out  every  year  by  the  company  ; 
and,  attended  by  (guides  and  interpreters  provided  liy 
the  king,  he  laid  waste  all  the  clove  trees  in  Bouton 
and  its  dependent  isles.  The  sovereign  of  Bouton, 
however,  tired  of  the  system  of  annual  destruction, 
refused  to  lend  his  usual  assistance,  and  in  the  year 
1775,  when  Stavorinus  visited  the  island,  the  Company 
withheld  their  salary,  in  order  to  force  a  compliance 
with  their  wishes. 

To  the  east  of  Bouton  is  an  immense  cluster  of 
little  islands,  called  Toucan-bessis,  connected  or  sur- 
rounded with  rocky  shoals.  The  passage  between 
Bouton  and  this  cluster  is  very  dangerous.  "  Along 
the  shore  of  Bouton,"  says  Stavorinus,  "  there  is  no 
danf>,cr  to  avoid  but  the  land  itself,  but  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  passage  begins  a  large  bay,  which 
runs  into  the  land  west  and  north,  into  which  there 
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is  much  danger  of  being  drawn  by  the  currents  which 
set  into  the  bay,  if  the  point  opposite  to  the  Toucan- 
bessis  be  approached  too  near  in  calm  weather ;  and  if 
you  have  once  fallen  into  the  bay,  there  is  no  getting 
out  till  the  west  monsoon  sets  in  again.  The  go- 
vernor oi  lianda  was  once  detained  a  whole  year  in 
this  vexatious  gulf,  which,  on  this  account,  received 
tlie  name  of  Diviial,  or  Mistake  Bay."  The  capital 
of  Bouton  is  Cullasusurf,  which  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  froiu  ihe  sea,  and  surround- 
ed with  walls.  According  to  Bougainville,  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  small,  and  of  a  dark  oiivc  com- 
plexion, cultivate  rice,  maize,  yams,  and  other  roots, 
besides  cocoa  nuts,  citrons,  and  pine-apples.  They 
carry  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  pearls,  cloths, 
and  slaves.  The  inha'.itanis,  who  are  Mahometans, 
are  gentle  and  faithful.  Tliey  work  a  kind  of  co- 
loured cotton  sluif,  and  obtain  their  spicerics  from 
Ceram  and  Banda.  See  Slavorinus'  Voyage  to  the 
Mast  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  297 — 301  ;  and  Bougainville's 
Voijage.     (h) 

BOW,  a  well  known  offensive  weapon,  which  has 
been  used  in  war  and  hunting  from  times  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  Although  the  invention  of  the 
bow  is,  at  first  sight,  extremely  obvious  and  simple, 
yet  the  application  of  a  missile  body  along  with  it, 
renders  the  use  of  it  more  complicated.  Hence  the 
rudest  class  ot  savages  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
its  properties,  though  they  possess  weapons  appa- 
rently of  more  difficult  construction. 

The  form  and  substance  of  the  bow  have  been 
greatly  diversified  in  dlflerent  countries:  wood, 
liorn,  and  steel,  have  all  been  successively  adopted  ; 
but  the  first,  from  convenience,  is  in  most  general  es- 
timation. In  Tartary,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  re- 
icioiis,  bows  are  manufactured  from  the  horns  of 
the  antelope,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  They  are 
sometimes  composed  of  wood  and  horn,  two  pieces 
of  equal  length  being  applied  parallel  to  each  other, 
bound  together  by  catgut,  and  then  covered  with 
the  smooth  bark  of  a  tree,  which  receives  suitable 
decorations,  and  a  coat  of  varnish.  The  Laplanders 
are  said  to  frame  their  bows  of  two  flat  pieces  of 
birch  and  fir  glued  together;  and  in  England,  the 
modern  bows  are  constructed  of  yew  or  cocoa  wood, 
with  a  slip  of  ash,  or  some  other  clastic  wood,  glued 
on  the  back. 

The  figure  of  the  bow  has  undergone  many  altera- 
tions. To  judge  from  the  coins  and  sculptures  of  the 
ancients,  it  was  straight  in  the  middle,  and  curved  at 
each  end  :  the  modern  Tartar  bow  unstrung,  nearly 
resembles  an  incomplete  ellipse,  and  is  recurved  until 
the  ends  almost  meet.  The  Saxon  bow  was  partly 
curved,  but  that  of  our  English  predecessors  straight. 
However,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fashions  of 
different  countries  have,  at  various  periods,  resembled 
each  other;  and  we  find  in  fact  both  the  figure  of  the 
Saxon  bow,  and  the  loose  play  of  the  string  being 
unconfined  in  notches,  among  some  relics  of  those 
eastern  nations  which  claim  the  hit;hest  antiquity. 

The  bow  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  was 
very  short,  that  of  the  Tartars  is  still  so ;  and  a 
tribe  of  diminutive  people  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Africa  use  one  little  more  than  two  feel  long.  The 
English  long  bow  was  six  feet  in  length,  and  that  of 


the  South  American  savages  is  scarcely  shorter. 
Those  modern  nations  whoso  cavalry  are  armed  with 
the  bow,  use  it  short  for  convenience;  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  force  and  range  of  the  arrow  are  aug- 
mented by  the  length  of  the  bow. 

The  quality  of  the  bow-string  is  of  much  conse- 
quence, and  we  are  told  that  battles  have  been  lost 
or  gained  by  its  imperfections.  Probably  the  si- 
news of  animals,  or  thongs  cut  from  their  hides, 
were  first  employed,  as  catgut  is  now  by  the  east- 
ern nations.  But  instead  of  forming  a  thick  and 
strong  cord  of  a  single  piece,  a  number  of  small  fila- 
ments, bound  together  in  difl'erent  places,  constitute 
the  string.  The  long  hair  of  animals,  and  even  that 
of  women,  was  anciently  converted  to  bow-strings, 
whence  a  temple  was  erected  at  Rome,  dedicated  to 
Venus  the  Bald.  Thus  Julius  Capitolinus  observes. 
Prcetereundum  ne  illud  quidem  est,  quod  lanta  Jitir 
^ijuileienses  contra  Maxi7ninum  firo  senatu  fucrunt,  m 
funes  de  ca/iil/is  mulierum  facerent  quum  deessent 
ner-vi  ad  sagUtas  emittendas,  quod  atiquando  Roirnx 
dicitur  factum.  Indc  in  honorem  matronarum  tern- 
plum  Veneri  Calvae  senatus  dicavit.  Analogous  facts 
are  related  by  Caesar  and  Dio.  The  substance  most 
approved  of  by  the  moderns  for  bow-s'rings  is  hemp; 
for  though  catgut  be  tough  and  strong,  it  is  too  lia- 
ble to  be  aftecled  by  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

The  arrow  has  invariiibly  been  made  of  light  reeds, 
or  snlits  of  board  pointed  with  harder  wood,  bone, 
or  metal,  according  to  the  facility  with  which 
these  substances  could  be  procured  by  the  bowmen  ; 
or  barbed  in  certain  countries,  so  as  lo  inflict  a  more 
dangerous  wound.  The  arrow  of  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish archers,  as  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  a 
full  yard  in  length;  that  of  some  modern  South  Ame- 
ricans, exceeds  five  feet.  The  whistling  arrow,  which- 
produces  a  sound,  fi'om  an  enlarged  hollow  head  con- 
taining holes,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
making  sic:nals  :  and  we  read  of  an  entertainment 
given  to  Henry  VHI.  in  1515,  where  "  the  arrows 
whistled  by  craft  of  their  head,  so  that  the  noise  was 
strange,  and  great,  and  much  pleased  the  king  and 
queen,  and  all  the  company." 

Sjch  are  the  bow  and  arrow  in  their  simple  state. 
Their  power  and  efl"ect  depend  on  tlieir  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  the  skill  of  the  archer  combined. 
But  in  the  use  of  this  instrument,  the  skill  of  the 
moderns  seems  to  have  declined  on  the  European 
continent,  and  in  Britain.  The  range  of  an  ar- 
row's flight  is  here  under  200  yards;  but  there  was 
lately  a  Turkish  ambassador  in  London,  who,  i,i 
displaying  his  strength,  shot  to  the  distance  of  480 
yards ;  and  a  recent  traveller  mentions  a  ran- 
dom shot  by  Hassan  Aga,  a  Turkish  governor 
of  Athens,  which,  on  measurement,  he  found  to  be 
584  yards.  In  accounts  ol  the  ancient  En^i^lish  bow- 
men, we  read  of  arrows  reaching  a  mile  at  three 
flights.  iNluch  depends  on  early  education  and  con- 
tinued practice:  and  it  has  always  been  a  received 
opinion,  that  in  youth  alone  the  rudiments  of  archery 
can  be  learned. 

The  bow  and  arrow  arc  extensively  used  at  the  pre- 
sent day, and  this  weapon  anciently  held  a  distinguished 
place  in  warlike  operations.  But  now  the  only  civili- 
zed nation  having  numerous  and  regular  troops  armed 
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with  the  bow,  arc  the  Chinese.  In  all  others  it  is  gra- 
dually giving  place  to  fire-arms,  by  which  it  will  soon 
be  totally  supplanted  :  In  China,  however,  match-locks 
only,  and  not  the  modern  improvements  in  gunnery, 
are  known;  and  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  people  to 
the  customs  ot  their  ancestors  will  long  preserve  the 
how  as  a  warlike  weapon.  The  power  of  the  how  is 
estimated  by  weight :  thus, in  describing  one  as  a  sixty 
or  seventy  pound  bow,  it  is  meant  that  the  power  re- 
quired in  bending  it  would  raise  sixty  or  seventy  pounds. 
The  weakest  bows  used  in  the  army  are  of  fifty  pounds  : 
the  common  weight  is  eighty  or  an  hundred,  and 
some  even  go  higher.  A  strong  attachment  prevailed 
for  the  English  long-bow,  from  the  service  of  which 
it  had  proved  in  battle  ;  and  it  was  not  totally  eradi- 
cated in  Bruain  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

To  render  the  eftect  of  this  weapon  still  more 
deadly,  the  point  of  the  arrow  has  been  embued  with 
poison,  so  deleterious  in  its  nature  as  to  occasion  in- 
stant death.  This  is  not  a  new  invention  ;  for,  inde- 
pendent of  what  is  observed  by  others  of  the  ancients, 
Justin  the  historian  mentions  poisoned  arrows  as  known 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Cum  venisset  ad 
urbem  Ambigeri  regis,  oftfiidani  invictum  ferro  audi- 
enles,  sagitlas  veneno  armant,  atgue  ita  gemino  mor- 
tis vulntre  hosCe7ii  a  muris  summooentes  filurimos  inter- 
Jiciunt.  (Lib.  xii.  cap.  10  )  Pliny  the  naturalist  specifies 
a  certain  tree,  from  which  the  Gauls  prepared  a 
poison  for  the  arrows  with  which  they  shot  stags. 
The  art  is  still  preserved  among  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, who  blow  arrows  from  a  tube,  as  well  as  shoot 
them  from  a  bow.  A  credible  author  relates  an  in- 
stance of  an  Englishman  having  killed  a  native  in  a 
fit  of  passion  at  Macassar.  Though  the  king  par- 
doned his  offence,  the  other  Europeans  resident  there, 
apprehensive  that  they  might  themselves  afterwards 
become  the  objects  of  vengeance,  insisted  that  he 
should  suffer  that  punishment  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  decreed.  The  king  assented,  but,  willing  to 
save  the  culprit  from  unnecessary  pain,  he  himself  re- 
solved to  be  the  executioner  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  and 
desired  the  culprit  to  name  the  spot  to  which  it  should 
be  directed.  He  chose  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
which  the  king  struck  with  an  arrow  blown  from  a 
tube  with  wonderful  precision  and  dexterity.  Though 
two  European  physicians  instantly  exercised  all  their 
skill,  and  performed  an  amputation  far  above  the 
wound,  the  man  died  in  their  liands.  Experiments 
with  poisoned  arrows  by  other  intelligent  Europeans 
prove  that  they  occasion  instant  death,  and  that  a 
South  American  preparation,  with  which  they  were 
imbued,  operates  with  greater  speed  and  certainty 
than  the  most  deadly  poison.  Arrows  charged  with 
combustible  substances,  for  setting  fire  to  houses  and 
shipping,  were  extremely  common  of  old  ;  and  have 
been  used  by  the  nations  of  India  in  repressing  the 
encroachments  of  the  British  during  last  century,   (c) 

BOW,  Ckoss.  There  is  only  one  way  of  altering 
the  bow  from  its  original  simplicity,  which  is  by 
combining  it  with  a  stock.  It  is  then  bent  by  means 
of  a  lever,  and  the  arrow  is  discharged  along  a  groove. 
The  Chinese  have  a  kind  of  cross-bow,  invented,  as 
they  affirm,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  which  can  discharge  ten  arrows  at  once. 
This,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  is  accomplished 


from  the  arrows  lying  in  parallel  grooves  above  each 
other. 

The  cross-bow  is  a  powerful  and  destructive  wea- 
pon, and,  like  the  common  bow,  was  employed  both 
in  war  and  hunting,  and  on  horseback  as  well  as  on 
foot.  It  discharged  heavy  arrows,  called  bolts,  or 
quarrels,  having  a  square  iron  head.  The  conquest 
of  Ireland,  in  1172,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  the  terror  which  the  cross-bow  of  the 
English  inspired,  the  weapon  being  previously  un- 
known in  that  kingdom.  Richard  I.  was  an  expe- 
rienced cross-bowman,  and  had  killed  several  persons 
by  arrows  from  his  own  hand.  But  he  himself  at 
last  fell  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz,  by  a  dart  from  a 
cross-bow,  at  which  the  recorder  of  the  event  testi- 
fies little  regret,  "  neque  enim  lex  ulla  aequior  est, 
</uam  necis  artifices  arte  /icrire  sua."  Brompton, 
Amiales,  p.  1278.  Cross-bowmen  formed  a  nume- 
rous corps  in  the  ancient  armies.  At  the  battle  of 
Crcssy,  in  1346,  the  first  rank  of  the  French  army 
consisted  of  15,000  cross-bowmen.  At  present  we 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  cross- 
bow ;  but  if  we  can  credit  the  older  authors,  and,  in- 
deed, on  considering  that  the  greatest  mechanical  force 
may  be  employed  in  bending  it,  it  must  be  very  great. 
The  arrow  flies  from  it  with  equal  precision,  whence, 
long  after  being  disused  in  war,  the  cross-bow  was 
still  retained  in  hunting.  But  although  some  authors 
of  more  modern  date  magnify  the  art  of  their  co- 
temporaries,  it  was  much  on  the  decline  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Wood,  in  the  Bwivman's  Glory,  re- 
lates, that  "in  March  1661,  400  archers,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  made  a  splendid  and  glorious  show 
in  Hyde  Park,  with  flying  colours,  and  cross-bows 
to  guard  them.  Several  of  the  archers  shot  near 
twenty  score  yards  with  their  cross-bows,  and  many 
of  them,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  hit  the 
mark."  The  cross-bow  was  prohibited  by  successive 
acts  of  parliament,  from  the  year  1508,  and  penal- 
ties imposed  for  even  being  in  possesion  of  it.  Paul 
Hentzner,  however,  who  travelled  through  Britain, 
in  1598,  observes,  that  he  saw  in  the  armoury  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  cross-bows,  and  bows  and  arrows, 
of  which  the  English  made  great  use  in  their  exer- 
cises. 

Not  only  the  men  of  former  times,  but  women  also, 
used  both  the  bow  and  cross-bow  for  amusement. 
In  the  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts  of  this  coun- 
try are  represented  ladies  of  rank  with  their  atten- 
dants hunting,  and  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver.  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  king  Henry  VII.  and  queen 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  killed  a  buck  with  an  ar- 
row, on  a  hunting  party,  at  Alnwick,  on  her  progress 
thither,  in  1503;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
countess  of  Kildare  in  her  train,  were  equally  suc- 
cessful with  the  cross-bow.  Now,  though  the  long 
bow,  and  other  kinds,  are  still  warlike  weapons  among 
the  less  civilized  nations,  yet  these,  as  well  as  the 
cross-bow,  are  principally  used  for  amusement  in 
Europe.  Societies  are  formed  on  the  continent  for 
practising  the  latter,  and  instead  of  bolts  or  arrows, 
bullets  arc  discharged. 

The  revival  of  the  long  bow,  for  warlike  purposes, 
has  been  recommended  by  some  zealous  admirers  of 
its  efTccts    in   antiquity,    and    they    conceive  would 
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yet  predominate  over  the  musketry  of  modern  times. 
Various  publications  have  appeared  on  the  subject ; 
some  of  recent  date  even  containing  a  bowman's  ma- 
nual exercise,  and  proposing  to  combine  the  use  of  the 
bow  along  with  the  pike.  The  reasons  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  bow  are  undoubtedly  plausible  at  first 
sight;  but  we  doubt  much  if  they  will  bear  analysis. 
They  chiefly  relate  to  the  great  precision  and  expedi- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  bow,  to  the  dread  which  a  snower 
of  arrows  in  their  flight  would  in-pire,  and  to  the  con- 
fusion they  wouid  produce.  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
manual  exercise  of  fire  arms,  with  rests  and  match- 
locks, was  a  slow  and  circuitous  operation,  and  even 
the  most  expert  musqucteer  could  give  only  a  few  dis- 
charges in  a  limited  time.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  modern  improvements,  it  is  maintained  by  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  bow,  that  arrows  may  be  sent  still  quicker 
from  it.  Twelve,  it 'is  affirmed,  may  be  shot  by  an 
expert  archer  in  a  minute,  and,  by  one  ol  moderate 
skill,  from  six  to  eight,  while  not  above  half  as 
many  discharges  can  be  made  from  a  musquet ; — 
"  so  that  archers,"  as  one  of  these  writers  observes, 
"  could  always  be  enabled  to  return  two  shot  for 
one  of  the  enemy.  The  advantage  must  be  evident, 
attending  the  quick  discharge  of  such  falling  showers 
of  arrows,  the  danger  of  which  is  seen  and  appre- 
hended. Is  it  possible  to  suppose  but  the  greatest 
carnage  and  confusion  must  take  place,  even  with  the 
best  disciplined  troops  ?  Let  an  idea  be  formed  of  the 
terror  of  the  object,  in  supposing  a  body  of  1000 
archers  opposed  to  a  like  number,  or  even  to  great 
superiority,  within  their  distance.  What  impression 
must  it  not  have  on  the  enemy,  the  sight  and  effect 
of  at  least  6000  arrows,  flying  upon  their  line  in  a 
minute  ?  Under  such  flights,  kept  up  without  inter- 
mission, how  would  it  be  posssible  for  them,  either 
horse  or  foot,  to  perform  their  evolutions  or  exercise, 
or  not  to  fall  into  rout  and  disorder,  amidst  such  rar- 
nage  and  visible  slaughter?  For  musqueteers  are 
enabled  to  keep  their  order,  as  opposed  to  each  other, 
from  not  seeing  it.  But  under  such  galling  dischar- 
ges, if  the  cavalry  could  possibly  push  to  the  charge 
of  the  archers,  they  would  then  plant  their  pikes. 
This  palisade,  of  a  double  row  of  lances,  would  ef- 
fectually secure  the  ranks  of  the  archers  fi'om  being 
broke,  and  enable  them,  by  their  terrible  discharges, 
to  put  their  adversaries  to  rout  1" — The  partizans  of 
the  bow  also  consider  musquet  balls  less  efftctual  than 
an  equal  number  of  arrows  would  prove.  Marshal  Saxe, 
a  celebrated  general,  computes,  tliat  only  one  ball  of 
85  takes  effect.  Others,  that  only  one  in  40  strikes, 
and  no  more  than  one  in  400  is  fatal.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Tournay,  in  Flanders,  fought  on  the  22d  of 
May,  1794,  it  is  calculated  that  236  musquet  shot  were 
expended  in  disabling  each  soldier  who  suffered.  On 
comparing  these  results  with  the  precision  of  the 
bow,  it  has  been  maintained,  that,  at  least,  every 
tenth  arrow  would  be  effectual,  in  a  discharge  from 
well  trained  archers.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
the  partiality  for  archery,  as  an  amusement,  has  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  recommending  it  to  those 
who  would  adopt  it  as  a  warlike  weapon,  and  that  many 
important  obstacles  against  its  revival  have  been  over- 
looked. S:eMosc\eY's  Essay  on  jircfiery  ;  Mason's 
Considerations  on  reviving  the  Long  Botv  and  Pike  ; 
Vol.  IV.    Part  1. 


Ascham's  Tox'philus  s  Wood's  Bowma7i's  Glory  ; 
and  Slrutt's  ^/lorts  and  Pastimes.  See  also  Archerv 
and  Akms.     (r) 

BOWER,  Walter,  abbot  of  St  Colm,  the  con- 
t4nualor  of  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  was  born  at 
Haddington  in  tne  year  1385.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  assumed  the  religious  habit  ;  and,  after  finishing 
his  philosopiiical  and  theological  studies,  visited  Paris 
in  order  to  study  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Having  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed abbot  ot  St  Colm  in  the  year  1418.  At  the  request 
of  Sir  David  Stewart  of  Rossyth,  he  undertook  to 
transcribe  the  work  of  Fordun ;  but,  instead  of  exe- 
cuting a  mere  transcript,  he  inserted  large  interpola- 
tions, and  continued  the  narrative  to  the  death  of 
James  I.  The  principal  materials  for  this  continua- 
tion had,  however,  been  collected  by  his  predecessor. 
See  Irving's  Dissertation  on  the  Literary  History  of 
Scotland,  p.  TO,  and  the  article  Fordus.     (?) 

BOWLESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pcn- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  page 
179.      (to) 

BOWSPRIT.     See  Ship-building. 

BOXING.     See  Pugilism. 

BOYAR,  or  Boiar,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
Russian  lords  or  grandees.  This  appellation  seems 
to  belong  properly  to  the  upper  nobility  ;  for  in  the 
diplomas  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  the  boyars  are 
mentioned  before  the  waywodes.  Neither  the  origin 
of  this  class  of  nobility,  nor  the  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  their  dignity,  can  at  present  be  ascer- 
tained. Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  they  were 
the  privy  counsellors  of  the  king  ;  in  which  case,  un- 
less we  suppose  their  office  hereditary,  their  prece- 
dence must  have  been  merely  personal  and  temporary. 
Others  have  maintained,  that  the  original  boyars  were 
foreigners  of  distinction,  who  carried  their  rank  along 
wifh  them  into  the  Russian  empire.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a 
very  ancient  date.  No  trace  of  them  appears  during 
the  Tartarian  or  Mongolian  sovereisnty  ;  nor  even 
during  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilievilch  I. 
We  find,  however,  that,  under  the  Czar  Vassilicvitch 
II.  they  were  powei-ful  enough  to  collect  a  consider- 
able force  ;  and,  even  then,  their  aspiring  and  turbu- 
lent ambition  required  all  the  efforts  of  that  monarch 
to  keep  them  in  awe.  The  distraction  into  which 
the  empire  was  afterwards  thrown,  by  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  patriarch  and  the  superior  clergy,  gave 
the  boyars  a  favourable  opportunity  of  extending 
their  power.  From  this  period,  we  find  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  frequently 
usurping  an  undue  authority,  and  involving  the  em- 
pire in  confusion  and  distress.  At  the  framing  of 
the  uloshenie,  or  old  law  of  the  land,  the  boy- 
ars were  consulted,  probably  as  privy  counsellors, 
under  which  name  they  were  generally  mentioned 
in  the  ukases.  To  check  their  encroachment,  and 
to  repress  their  presumption,  an  order  was  issued 
by  Peter  I.  in  1701,  that  their  names  should  not 
thenceforth  be  mentioned  in  the  public  edicts.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  boyars  held  the  first 
rank  after  the  sovereign  ;  that  they  were  considered 
the  privileged  representatives  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  nobility  ;  and  that  they  took  the  lead 
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in  the  elections  of  the  sovereign  princes.  In  early 
limes,  too,  they  were  couinianders  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  counsellors  of  the  monarch.  Prior  to  the 
reign  of  Peter  1.  they  were  ihe  prime  ministers, of 
state,  and  viceroys  in  the  various  provinces,  acting 
almost  without  controul.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  Boyar-skoi  dvor,  or  court  of  boyars,  no  law  could 
be  enacted,  insomuch  that  all  the  decrees  of  govern- 
ment were  introduced  witli  this  preamble,  "  By  com- 
mand of  the  Czar,  and  with  consent  of  the  boyars." 
Peter,  however,  abrogated  this  court,  in  room  of 
which  he  instiiuted  the  directing  senate.  This  se- 
nate consisted  at  first  of  nine  boyars,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  supreme  college  of  the  empire. 
With  regard  to  the  etymology  ot  the  word  boyar, 
writers  are  not  agreed  ;  but  in  the  dictionaries  it  is 
generally  interpreted  a  lord,  a  person  of  quality,  or  a 
nobleman  ;  and  sometimes  it  denotes  a  soldier.  Boy- 
(irin,  in  the  Russian  language,  signifies  a  gentleman,  a 
person  of  distinction,  or  a  master  of  a  family  ;  and  the 
boor  usually  styles  his  master  bayarin,  or,  contracted, 
barin,  even  though  he  has  neither  rank  nor  estate  ; 
and  his  spouse  boyarina.  The  task-service  exacted 
from  the  boors  by  their  lord,  is  called  boyarsc/itac/iina. 
See  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Emfiire.      {ft) 

BOYLE,  Robert,  was  the   seventh  son,  and  four- 
teenth   child    (the   last  but  one)  of    Richard    Boyle, 
Earl  of  Cork,   hy  his  second  wife,   Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir    Geoffrey   Fenton.     His  father,  a   man    of 
more    than  ordinary  ability  and  address,    commonly 
called  the  Great  Earl    of  Cork,  was   a   zealous    pro- 
moter of  the  Protestant  and  English  interest   in   Ire- 
land, where  he  exerted  himself  with  such  success  in 
the  improvement  of  his  domains,  and  in  the  defence 
of  them  at   the   time    of  the    Catholic   rebellion,  that 
the  Protector  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  declared,   on 
surveying  them,  if  there   had   been  an  Earl  of  Cork 
in  every  province,   it  would  have  bepn  inipr>>.>;ihlp  for 
the  Irish  to   have  raised  a  rebellion.     Of  his  numer- 
ous  family,    the   greater  pirt  obtained  distinction  of 
rank,  and  many  were  eminent  in  endowments  as  well 
as    condition.     Robert  Boyle,  however,  has  secured 
to  himself  the  principal  place  in  the  consideration  of 
posterity.     If    Bacon    pointed    out   the    true    way  of 
science,  Boyle  was  the  first  of  our  philosophers  who 
struck  into  it,  and  pursued   it  with  very  considerable 
success,  leaving  a  track    which    was   to   conduct  his 
successors    into    the    high-way  of    discovery.       His 
name  is  always   coupled  with  panegyric,  and  that   in 
a  strain  above    what  the  occasion  will  appear  to  war- 
rant, if  we  look    no  farther   than  into  the  simple  nar- 
rative  of  his  life  ;  but  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
his  works,  the  eulogium  will  hardly  seem  overstrain- 
ed ;  for  though    he    may  have  gained  the  summit   of 
fame  sooner,  and  with  less  difficulty,  sustained  as  he 
was  by  rank  and  fortune,  than  might  have  been  prac- 
ticable without  such  support,  yet  he   is   indebted    to 
his   merit  and  exertion  alone    for  the  place  he  still 
holds  in  the   first  rank  of   philosophers.     Time,  and 
subsec|Ut  nt  discoveries,  have  confirmed  his  reputation, 
and  borne  the  most  honourable   testimony  to  his  skill 
and   industry  in   conducting   laborious   and  ingenious 
experiments,  his  fidelity  in    relating  them,   and  his 
sagacity  and  discrimination   in  reasoning  from  them. 
His  biographers  have  recorded  little  that  deserves 


particular  notice  of  his  childhood,  and  the  infancy 
of  the  philosopher  is  less  likely  to  afford  prognostics 
of  future  greatness,  than  that  of  the  poet.  The 
growth  of  reason  is  more  tardy  than  that  of  imagi- 
nation, and  with  less  display  of  blossom. 

Robert  Boyle  was  born  at  Lismore,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  province  of  Munster,  in  tne  year  1627. 
When  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  he  lost  his  mo- 
ther,— a  loss  which  he  mentions,  in  terms  of  much  re- 
gret, in  his  memoirs  of  the  early  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  reared  in  the  cottage  of  his  nurse,  who  was  in- 
structed to  bring  him  up  in  the  same  habits  of  exer- 
cise, and  plain  diet,  as  if  he  were  her  own  child  ; 
but  this  precaution  did  not  prevent  his  constitution 
being  always  delicate  and  feeble.  He  contracted  one 
unfortunate  habit  under  tlie  humble  roof  of  his  nurse, 
which  he  might  have  escaped  in  his  paternal  man- 
sion :  Having  learned  to  stutter  by  imitation,  he  ne- 
ver had  the  perfect  use  of  the  organs  of  speech  ;  for 
though  he  avoided  stammering,  he  could  never  speak 
without  hesitation  and  pauses.  Of  the  moral  ha- 
bits of  his  childhood,  the  most  remarkable  was,  a 
strict  regard  to  truth,  which  his  father  said  he  never 
knew  him  to  violate.  This  circumstance  renders  it 
probable,  that  his  mind  was  impressed  deeply  at  a 
very  early  age  with  religious  principles  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  inferred  with  more  certainty  from  the 
uniformity  of  his  opinions  through  life,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  departed  at  all  from  the  establish- 
ed creeds,  from  the  style  of  his  religious  productions, 
and  from  his  zeal  in  the  support  and  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
caused  translations  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
made  and  published  in  the  Irish,  Welsn,  and  Malay- 
an languages,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  Turkish,  by  order 
of  the  Turkey  Company.  His  donations  to  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  America  exceeded  300/. 
and  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  left  a  revenue  of  50/. 
per  annum  for  lectures,  consisting  of  eight  sermons 
in  the  year,  which  were  to  be  preached  in  illustration 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  opposition 
to  infidel  principles.  His  zeal,  however,  though  it 
was  sufficiently  ardent  and  active  to  prompt  liberal 
patronage,  was  uncontaminated  with  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  Bishop  Burnet  has  remarked,  that  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments  was  never  pointed  with 
severity  and  indignation,  unless  against  the  abettors 
of  the  persecution  of  religious  opinion. 

His  education  commenced  in  his  father's  house, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Earl's  chaplains, 
assisted  by  a  French  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  fa- 
mily. At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  sent  to 
Eton  College,  together  with  his  brother  Francis, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr  Harrison.  Sir 
Henry  Wooton  was  at  that  time  Provost  of  the 
College.  In  his  eleventh  year,  his  studies  were  in- 
terrupted by  an  attack  of  ague,  when  romances, 
such  as  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  works  of  amuse- 
ment, were  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  pursuit  of 
learning  was  suspended,  till  his  Latin  was  almost  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  was  board- 
ed in  the  family  of  the  rector  of  Stallbridge,  in  Dor- 
set, not  far  from  his  father's  st-at  there,  and  very  soon 
after  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  M.  Marcombes, 
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a  native  of  France,  who  had  accompanied  two  of 
his  elder  brothers  in  their  travels.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  1658,  he  embarked  witli  his  brother 
and  tutor  for  France.  Having  visited  Rouen,  Paris, 
and  Lyons,  in  their  route,  they  fixed  their  abode  at 
Geneva,  where  M.  iVIarcombes'  family  resided.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  they  proceeded  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy.  During  their  stay  at  Florence,  the 
celebrated  philosopner  Galileo  died,  within  a  league 
of  that  place.  The  non-arrival  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  expected  at  iVIarseilles,  obliged  the  tour- 
ists to  return  to  Geneva,  where  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  remaining  two  years,  till  at  length  their 
tutor,  by  taking  up  some  jewellery  on  his  own 
credit,  for  their  use,  enabled  them  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  These  difficulties  appear  to  have 
been  in  part  occasioned  by  the  troubles  attending 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  On  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, they  first  received  the  intelligence  of  their  fa- 
ther's death.  Their  connections,  however,  made  it 
easy  for  them  to  obtain  proteciion  for  their  estates  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  having 
obtained  permission  from  Parliament,  made  an  hasty 
visit  to  France,  probably  with  a  view  to  the  discharge 
of  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  his  late  tutor. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645,  we  first  find  h.im, 
now  master  of  his  time  and  actions,  and  well  provided 
for,  living  in  philosophical  retirement  on  his  ma;ior  at 
Stallbridge.  Natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  were 
here  his  chief  pursuit ;  and  with  what  reputation  for 
success  may  be  inferred,  from  his  being  chosen, 
though  so  young  a  man,  one  of  the  first  members  of 
that  learned  body,  then  in  its  infancy,  which  was  as- 
sembled in  weekly  meetings,  first  at  Oxford,  and  af- 
terwards at  London,  and  was  called  at  that  time  the 
Philosophical  College,  and  after  the  Restoration  was 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Some  treatises,  which  were  not  published  till  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  were  composed  by  Mr  Boyle 
at  about  this  period,  before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth 
year.  Of  this  number  are  his  Seraphic  Love,  his 
Essay  on  Mistaken  Modesty,  and  his  Free  Discourse 
against  Customary  Swearing, — productions  of  an  early 
age,  and  possessing  no  extraordinary  merit  above 
the  age  at  which  they  were  produced.  Subjects 
connected  with  theology  divided  his  time  and  labour 
with  philosophical  research,  during  this  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  though  he  was  probably  never  a  veiy  cri- 
tical scholar,  he  now  applied  himself  with  consider- 
able assiduity  to  the  examination  of  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  original  tongues. 
The  first  of  these  studies  was  an  Essay  on  the  Scrip- 
ture, begun  about  the  year  1652,  an  extract  from 
which,  entitled  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  appeared  separately.  Thirty  years 
after  this  period,  he  presented  the  world  with  the 
following  treatises,  also  of  a  theological  complexion  : 
in  1681,  a  Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason;  in 
1683,  a  Treatise  on  the  high  veneration  Man's  intel- 
lect owes  to  God,  particularly  for  his  Wisdom  and 
Power;  in  1686,  a  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Vulgar 
and  received  notion  of  Nature.  But  whatever  inge- 
nuity may  be  displayed  in  some  of  his  serious  and 
miscellaneous  productions,  the  literary  reputation  of 
the  author  is  not  at  present  much  indebted  to  them  ; 


the  debt  is  indeed  on  their  side,  as  they  owe  to  his 
reputation  that  they  are  known  at  all.  The  last  of 
his  theological  essays,  and  which  bears,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  deeper  stamp  of  philosophy  than  some 
of  his  earlier  pieces,  is  the  Christtaji  Virtuoso  :  the 
first  part  was  published  by  himself;  the  second  ap- 
peared in  an  imperfect  state,  as  he  left  it,  after  his 
decease. 

Whatever  direction  the  inquiries  and  studies  of  Mr 
Boyle  may  have  taken  at  different  times,  it  is  as  a 
pliilosopher  alone  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  posterity.  So  early  and  com- 
plete was  his  conviction  that  science  was  not  to  be 
promoted  by  conjectural  hypotheses,  nor  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  actual  experiment,  that  he  is  said, 
when  a  young  man,  to  have  refused  exposing  him- 
self to  the  seduction  of  the  ingenious  theories  of  Des- 
cartes, and  to  have  abstained  from  reading  his  works, 
when  they  were  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  student 
of  philosophy  in  Europe. 

Betwixt  the  years  1652  and  1654,  Mr  Boyle's 
studies  suffered  considerable  interruption  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  visits  to  Ireland  ;  in  one  of 
which  he  found  means  to  carry  on  some  anatomical 
dissections,  with  the  assistance  of  doctor,  afterwards 
Sir,  William  Petty.  From  the  latter  date  to  the 
year  1668,  his  principal  residence  was  at  Oxford,  in 
the  house  of  Mr  Cross,  an  apothecary  of  that  city, 
and  founder  of  an  hospital,  near  Ampthill,  in  Bed- 
fordshire. His  inquiries  were  now  animated,  and 
assisted  by  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  that  day  in  England,  who  held  their  meet- 
ings in  Mr  Boyle's  apartments,  and  there,  as  has 
been  remarked,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. If  the  names  of  Franklin,  Priestly,  and 
Black,  are  respectively  associated  with  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  electricity,  aerology,  and  chemistry,  that 
of  Boyle  must  be  honoured  by  every  lover  of  pneu- 
matic pliilosophy.  He  was  not  indeed  the  invt  ntor 
of  the  air-pump  ;  but,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Ro- 
bert Hook,  at  that  time  his  chemical  assistant,  he 
improved  the  construction  of  it,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
more  manageable  machine,  and  capable  of  more  suc- 
cessful application.  This  important  service  was  ren- 
dered to  science  about  the  year  1659.  Long  before 
this  improvement  was  made,  Mr  Boyle  stood  high  as 
a  philosopher  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen, 
and  had  been  chosen  by  Di-  Nathaniel  Highmore  as 
the  man  to  whom  his  History  of  Generation  might 
be  most  fitly  dedicated.  But  his  first  philosophical 
publication  was  subsequent  to  the  improved  construc- 
tion of  the  air-pump. 

In  the  year  1660,  he  published  his  "New  Expe- 
riments Physico-mechanical,  touching  the  spring  of 
the  air."  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin,  and 
attacked  by  Franciscus  Linus,  and  Thomas  Hobbes, 
and  defended  by  himself  in  a  second  edition.  From 
this  time,  few  if  any  years  passed,  in  which  the 
world  was  not  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr  Boyle. 
A  cataloa;ue  of  his  works,  in  the  order  of  publica- 
tion, would  afford  no  common  proof  of  assiduity  and 
success  in  prosecuting  inquiries  into  nature  ;  and  this 
evidence,  though  ample,  is  defective,  as  many  of  his 
papers  were  lost ;  some  in  the  fire  of  London,  some 
stolen,  and  others  injured  by  corrosive  liquor,  from  a 
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phial  which  his  servaiH  uiit'orlunaicly  lei  fall  among 
them.     Of   the   imporUiKe  of  his   annual    communi- 
calions,  no   just  estimate  can  be  formed  from  a   cur- 
sory notice  of  the  subjects  :  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions arc  enricl*;d    with  many  of  them,  and  for  the 
entire  catalogue,  reference  must  be  made  to  his  works. 
Though  Mr  Boyle  tnguged   in  contioversy,  in  vindi- 
calion  of  liis  firsl   discoveries,   he    appears    rather  to 
have  shunned  than  souuhl  occasions  ot  lliat  son.      In 
the   conflicl  beiwixl   the    members  of  the    Royal  So- 
ciety, and  the  adlierents   to   tlie    old  school  ot   philo- 
sophy, he    took  no   greater  share    ttian    was    unavoid- 
able,  Iroiu  the    nature    of    his  pursuits,   and    the    ne- 
cessivy  oi  justilyini;  the   results   of  tliem    when   they 
were    given  to   llie    public,      i'liis  was  a  duty   which 
he  owed    to   hinisell   and  to  science;  and  in  the   dis- 
charge of  it,  his   canuour,  love   of  trulli,  purity,   and 
simplicity  of  motive,   were  so   apparent,  that  none  of 
the  acrimony,  of  which    the   combatants  wire  suffici- 
ently liberal,   fell  upon    him  personally.     In  the  con- 
troversy   that    was  occasioned   by    the    pretensions  of 
Mr    Valentine    Greatraks,    he    did    not  think   fit    to 
stand    lorth    as    a    public    disputant    on    either   side, 
though,  as   appears    from    his   correspondence    with 
Mr   Henry   Siubbe,   his    thoughts   were    much  occu- 
pied about  it.     Mr   Greatraks   was  the   forerunner  of 
those   ingenious   gentlemen,  who  have  more  recently 
persuaded    themselves  that  they  had  the  power  of  ef- 
fecting cures  without  the   aid  of  medicine,  by  means 
of  certain  sympathies,  whose   action  they  have  named 
animal   magnetism.     His    integrity   was   undoubted  ; 
his  disinterestedness  could  not   be  c|uestiontd,  as  his 
practice    was   gratuitous  ;  and  many  facts,  said  to  be 
well-attested,  were    produced  in  evidence  of  his  ex- 
traordinary powers.     Mr  Boyle  was  prepared,  by    his 
habits   of  thinking,    and  his   chemical    pursuits,   not 
to  reject  any  fact,   however  new  to  his  own    experi- 
ence, which   ofl'ered   itself  to  his  notice,   with  suffici- 
ent credentials  of  its  truth,  for  no  better  reason  than 
his   own   inability  to  explain   the    natural   process  on 
which    it    depended  ;  and  his  sentiments  on    the  pre- 
sent  occasion  ought  to  be  considered   as  the   conse- 
quence, not  of   the   credulity    either  of  ignorance  or 
superstition,    but    of    the    habitual    modesty    of   the 
philosopher.     His  opinion  on  the    subject  of  alchemy 
should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.     Having  stea- 
dily opposed  tlie   theoretic   philosophy,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that,  at  the  dawn   of  chemical  discovery,   he 
did  not  think   himself  warranted  in  pronouncing  the 
transmutation  of  metals  impossible,  because  irrccon- 
cileable  with  any  ol   the    crude  theories  of  which  he 
had  shewn  the  futility.     That  he  was  far  from  a  con- 
viction of  the    impossibility   of  such  a   transmutation 
may  be  inferred,  from  his  having  employed  his  influ- 
ence  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry 
IVth.  against  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mr  Boyle  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford  during 
the  Protectorate  ;  and  though  after  the  Restoration 
he  was  distinguished  by  many  flattering  attentions, 
both  from  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the  lords 
Southampton  and  Clarendon,  he  declined  making 
any  use  of  their  patronage  with  a  view  to  power  or 
emolument ;  and  though  he  might  confidently  have 
looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical honours,  he  refused  to  comply  with  press- 


ing solicitations  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  His  reso- 
lution on  this  subject  remained  fixed  ;  thougii,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  John  Meredilli,  he  was  noiiunai.od, 
by  the  king,  Provost  of  Eton  College.  He  euose 
rather  to  decline  an  appoint  nieiit  for  which  he  thought 
taking  orders  a  necessary  qualilicaiion.  Tne  piety 
of  his  character  leaves  no  doubt,  that  this  reluctance 
proceeded  from  his  high  sense  of  the  importance  of 
clciical  duties,  his  devoiion  lo  scientific  labours,  and 
his  opinion  ol  the  unlawlulness  ot  becoming  a  mem- 
ber ot  such  a  proles>ion,  withovit  proposing  to  resign 
lumsell  lo  its  service. 

Alier  a  residence  of  14  years  at  Oxford,  Mr 
Boyle  removed  to  London,  in  the  year  1668,  and 
established  hiniscll  in  ihe  house  of  his  sister,  lady 
Ranelagh,  in  Pali  M.il.,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
her  death,  and  survived  her  only  one  week.  Not- 
withsianding  his  resolution  to  accept  no  situation  of 
high  tru^l,  either  in  cliurch  or  slate,  he  was  induced, 
in  several  instances,  by  his  zeal  lor  the  promotion  of 
Christian  knowledge,  to  accede  to  several  appoint- 
ments ot  less  distinction.  In  1662,  a  grant  of  the  for- 
feited impropriations  was  obtained  in  his  name,  but 
without  his  knowledge,  which  he  applied  lo  the  ser- 
vice of  learning  and  religion.  He  was  also  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  the  Corporation  lor  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England.  With  a  view  to  turthering 
the  same  design  in  the  East,  he  was  many  years  a  Di- 
rector ol  the  Last  India  Company. 

In  1664,  he  was  elected  into  the  Society  of  Royal 
Mines;  and,  in  1680,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  declined  tne  honour;  and, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr  Hooke  of  Gresham  College,  as- 
signed his  particular  feeling  on  the  subject  of  oaths 
as  the  reason  of  his  refusal. 

Mr  Boyle  did  not  possess  a  firm  constitution.  In 
his  eleventh  year,  his  studies  were  interrupted  by 
ague;  as  early  as  his  21st  year,  he  had  a  severe  fit 
of  the  stone,  from  which  disease  he  suffered  much 
in  the  course  of  his  life ;  and  in  his  44tli  year,  he 
was  shaken  by  a  paralytic  distemper,  which  was  at 
length  subdued  by  strict  regimen.  The  general  state 
of  his  health  was  indeed  such,  thai  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adjust  his  clothing  by  the  varying  states 
of  the  thermometer.  Notwithstanding  every  pre- 
caution, at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  became  sensible  of  a 
rapid  decay  of  strength,  and  judged  it  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  more  economical  arrangement  of 
lime,  and  to  concentrate  his  labours.  With  this 
view,  he  made  known,  by  public  adverlisemenl,  his 
reason  for  declining  the  greater  number  of  visits 
with  which  he  was  honoured,  and  caused  a  board  to 
be  fixed  to  his  door,  which  expressed  the  hours  on 
which  visits  were  received.  And  such  was  the  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  of  his  character,  that  this  sin- 
gularity drew  upon  iiim  no  imputation  of  vanity  and 
ostentation.  Mr  Boyle  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  liberties  of  his  country  placed  upon  a  lasting 
basis  ;  he  survived  the  aera  of  the  Revolution  about 
two  years.  His  sister,  to  whom  he  was  very  warm- 
ly attached,  and  with  whom  he  principally  lived  for 
nearly  47  years,  di(d  on  the  23d  of  December,  and 
himself  on  the  30th,  1691.  His  body  was  interred 
near  that  of  his  sister,  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 
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Of  his  person,  \vhich  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
pale  and  sickly  countenance,  two  portraits  remain, 
one  taken  in  his  38tn  year,  which  is  copied  in  the 
title-paije  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works  ;  the 
other  was  exe.  ulca  in  the  laiier  part  of  his  life.  It 
■was  in  the  collection  of  Dr  Mead,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  that  is  now  placed  in  the  meeting-room 
of  Uic  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Boyie,  regarded  as  a  philosopher,  appears  en- 
.titled  to  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank.  He  shone  as 
the  morning  star  of  physical  science  ;  and  not  only 
were  several  important  discoveries  ih^  result  of  his 
very  accurate  expel  imcnts,  but  machines  of  the  great- 
est value,  and  of  constant  use  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy, were  either  invented  or  improved  oy  him.  Of 
this  number  were  the  air  pump,  the  thermometer,  and 
the  hydrometer. 

As  a  man  of   letters,  his    attainments    were    con- 
siderable.    Dr    Burnet,  who    preached    his    funeral 
sermon,  declares,  that  his  knowledge   was  of  prodi- 
gious extent  ;  that  he  was  master  of  the  learned  and 
oi  several  oriental    languages,  and  deeply  versed  in 
mathemaucal  science.     If  we    may   judge,  however, 
from  his  publications  at  a  more   advanced    period,  of 
some  of  his  juvenile  productions,  written   in  a  very 
faulty   style,  his  taste  never  reached  the  true    point 
of  refinement.     If,  indeed,  as  Mr  Evelyn   pretends, 
his  Seraphic  Love  was  composed  when  his  imagina- 
tion   was    kindled    with    the    love    of   a  mortal,  the 
daughter  of  the    Earl   of  Monmouth,   as    he  informs 
us,  its  production  is  very  well   accounted    for.     His 
"  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  Sunjects,"  which 
were   written  in    his  youth,  were  published  when   he 
was  near  forty,  and   lurnished  Swift  with  an  occasion 
of  satire,  in  liis  Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,  in  the 
manner  of  Mr  Boyle.     Swift  hasg^een  severely  cen- 
sured  for  this   attack  by  many  of  Boyle's    admirers  ; 
but  if  the  authority  of  the  name  of  Boyle  was  great, 
it  was   the   more   necessary   that  a  false   and    puerile 
taste  should  not  find  protection   in  his  example.     Mr 
Boyle,  whose  income  was  liberal,  was  a  generous  and 
disseminating   patron.     Dr  Robert    Sanderson,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  among    the   number  of 
his  beneficiaries.  In  consideration  of  the  losses  which 
he  had  sustained  in  the  royal  cause,  Mr  Boyle  settled 
upon  him  an  annual  stipend  of  30/.     A  condition  was 
annexed,  that   he   should    prepare  a  number  of  cases 
of  conscience  for  the  public,  and  ten  lectures  were  in 
consequence    published,  which  liad  been  delivered  in 
Latin,  and  were  now  in  their  present  form  dedicated 
to  his  patron.     The  piety  of  .Mr   Boyle  was  fervent 
and  active,  and   its  operation  w.is   always  liberal  and 
benevolent.     It   has  been   remarked,  in   proof  of  the 
Strength  of  his  religious  feelings,  that  a  short  pause 
always  preceded  his  expression  of  the  name  of  God. 
It    may  he   doubted,  however,  whether  he  t'lought  it 
necessary   to   make  such  a  punctilious  indiiMtion  of 
that  veneration  of  his    Maker,  which   was  better  dis- 
played  in  every  action  of  his  life  ;    and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  report  orii^inated  in  a  mistake,  w  lii  h 
is   very    well  accounted   for   by  the    habitual   pauses 
and  impediment  in  his  speech  ;  the  letter  g  was  pro- 
bably one  of  difficult  enunciation. 

The  manners  ol  this  great  mun  are  described,  such 
as  his  letters  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  mild,  amiable, 


and  unassuming,  displaying  an  unwillingness  to  in- 
flict pain  himself,  and  a  disposition  to  protect  the 
defenceless  from  rude  and  unfeeling  raillery.  Such 
was  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  that,  notwith- 
standing every  aid  of  regimen  and  strict  abstinence, 
he  was  often  very  seriously  indisposed,  subject  to 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  did  not  survive  the 
65th  year.  lip  lived,  however,  long  enough  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  labtiog  monument  of  his  in- 
dustry, fidelity,  and  success,  m  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
ence ;  of  his  zeal  and  consistency  in  the  service  of 
religion,  and  of  a  character  adorned  with  the  best 
social  virtues. — See  Bircn's  Life  of  Boyte,  (London 
174o)  the  materials  of  which  were  taken  principally 
hum  Mr  Boyle's  account  of  himself,  under  the 
name  of  Philocetus,  and  Burnet's  Funeral  Sermon, 
(j.   M.) 

BOYSE,  Samuel,  a  man  not  more   distinguished 
by  his  poetical    genius,  than  by  his  vices  and  misfor- 
tunes, was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1708.     His  fa- 
ther, Jjjseph    Boyse,  was   a  dissenting   clergyman  in 
that 'city,  revered    for  ins  piety  and  learning,  and  be- 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him    for  the  native  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  his  genuine  benevolence 
of  heart.     Alter  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  a  private  school  in   Dublin,  young  Boyse 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  llv;  university  of 
Glasgow,  probably   with   a  view  of  studying   for   the 
clerical  profession.     He   had   scarcely  been  a  year  in 
Glasgow,  however,  when   his  studies  were  interrupt- 
ed, and   his  views  in  life  entirely  changed,  by  an  un- 
fortunate attachment  which  he  formed  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  tradesman  in  that  city,  whom  he  married  be- 
fore he  had   attained   his   twentieth  year.     This  con- 
nection, instead  of  reclaiming  him  to  habits  of  virtue, 
seems   only  to   have   opened  new  temptations  to  his 
natural    dissipation   and   extravagance.     He    became 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  obliged  him 
to    quit    the    university    abruptly,  and    to    return    to 
Dublin   along  with    his  wife,  and  a  sister   whom  she 
carried  along  with  her.     His  follies  had  produced  no 
change  in  the  affections  of  the    good   old    man,  who, 
with  an  indulgence  more  amiable  than  prudent,  not  on- 
ly relieved  him  from  his  present  necessities,  but  conti- 
nued to  support  him  and  his  family,  without  appearing 
to  have   urged   him  to  one  exertion  to  procure  an  in- 
dependent  livelihood.     The    son  was  as  mean  as  the  ' 
fatlier  was    indulgent.     His    time,   instead   of  being 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  any  useful  profession,  was 
lost  in  the  most   frivolous  trifling  ;  and   his  thought- 
less extravagance  at  length  reduced  his  father  to  such 
indigence,  that,  during   his  last  illness,   he  was  sup- 
ported  entirely    by  presents  from   his  congret^ation  ; 
and,  after   his   death,   was   buried    at   their    expense. 
Deprived  by  his  lather's   death  of  his  usual  support, 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where   his  poetical  genius 
soon    procured   him   some  respectable  patrons.     His 
first    pui)lication    was   a   volume  of  Poems  on  several 
occasi>ii.i,  which   gained  him  considerable  reputation, 
and  recommended   him  to  the  favour  of  the  Countess 
of  Eglinton,  a  lady  of  extensive  accomplishments,  and 
the   avowed   patroness  of  men  of  genius.     Upon  the 
death  of  tlie  Viscountess  Stormont,  who  was  likewise 
a  lady  of  taste  in  the  sciences,  and  a  lover  of  poetry, 
he  wrote  an  elegy,  which  he  entitled  The  Tears  ojf 
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the  Muses,  With  this  mark  of  respect  to  his  deceas- 
ed lady  Lord  Storniotit  was  so  highly  pleasc-d,  that 
he  directed  liis  agent  in  Edinburgh  lo  give  the  au- 
thor a  very  handsome  present.  Through  the  Iriend- 
ship  of  this  nobleman,  and  the  Countess  of  Eglinton, 
he  was  introduced  to  llie  Duchess  of  Goidon,  a  lady 
whose  actjuiremcnls  and  love  of  literature  led  her  to 
cultivate  a  correspondence  with  the  mosi  cniineiu  poets 
then  living.  The  prospects  of  Boyse  now  began  to 
brighten  ;  his  reputation  as  a  poet  was  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  warm  interest  which  his  illustrious  pa- 
trons took  in  his  welfare  might  have  raised  him  to 
higli  rcspeciability,  had  not  their  kind  intentions  been 
frustrated  by  his  own  indolence  and  infatuation.  The 
Duchess  ot  Gordon  procured  the  promise  of  a  situation 
for  him,  which  would  have  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  indigence,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  whicli  he 
was  next  day  to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  customs  at  Edinburgh.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  happened  to  be  then  at  some  distance  from  town  ; 
and  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  delive|fd  her 
Grace's  recommendatory  letter  happening  vf  be 
rainy,  Boyse  declined  exposing  himself  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  never  waited  on  the  commissioner  till  the 
place  was  given  away.  Tlie  indigence  and  distress, 
which  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  im- 
prudence, compelled  him  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and 
having  communicated  to  his  noble  patrons  his  de- 
sign of  going  to  London,  he  received  recommenda- 
tory Utters  from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  to  Pope, 
and  to  Lord  Chancellor  King  ;  and  from  Lord  Stor- 
mont  to  his  brother  the  Solicitor  General,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  to  other  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction.  Pope  happened  to  be  from  home 
when  Boyse  called  upon  him  to  deliver  her  Grace's 
letter,  and  the  visit  was  never  repeated.  Though  he 
himself  declared  that  he  waited  upon  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and  with  whom 
he  occasionally  dined,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  was 
doubted  by  those  who  knew  him  best;  for  he  was  so 
overawed  by  the  glare  of  rank,  that  he  could  scarcely 
lift  his  eye  in  the  company  of  the  great,  or  take  any 
part  in  their  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  his  in- 
discretion prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
his  recommendations  ;  and  his  miseries  soon  became 
so  great,  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  records 
t)f  literary  history.  Even  those  miseries  could  rouse 
him  to  no  other  exertion  than  the  writing  of  mendi- 
cant letters.  Respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
induced  some  of  the  dissenting  clergymen  to  relieve 
him  with  occasional  benefactions.  Yet  never,  per- 
haps, was  there  a  more  unwoithy  object  of  charity  ; 
for  his  indolence  and  indiscretion  were  even  exceeded 
by  his  low  selfishness  and  gross  sensuality.  With  the 
money  which  he  sometimes  extorted  by  a  supplicato- 
ry letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order  an  elegant 
entertainment,  drink  of  the  most  costly  wines,  and 
thus  squander  all  the  money  which  he  had  received, 
without  a  single  companion  to  participate  the  luxury, 
and  while  his  wife  and  child  were  starving  at  home.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  that  his  friends,  wearied  out  by  his 
perpetual  applications,  at  length  withheld  contribu- 
tions, which  they  fo\nid  to  be  so  ill  bestowed.  His 
wretchedness  accordingly  became  so  extreme,  that  he 
had  no  clothes  in  which  he  could  appear  abroad  ;  even 


the  sheets  on  which  he  lay  were  sent  to  the  pawnbro- 
ker ;  and  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  bed,  with 
no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.  His  mode  ot  writing 
in  this  situation  was  singular  enough  :  He  sat  up  in 
bed  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  through  which  he  had 
cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  his  arm,  and  pla- 
cing the  paper  on  his  knee,  scribbled,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  verses  he  was  obliged  to  make.  He  occa- 
sionally supplied  the  want  ol  a  shirt,  by  lying  white 
slips  of  paper  round  his  neck  and  wrists  ;  and  in  this 
plight  he  appeared  abroad,  with  the  additional  incon- 
venience of  Wanting  breeches.  In  this  state  of  mi- 
sery he  continued  for  several  weeks,  preserving  him- 
self from  absolute  starvation  by  writing  verses  for  the 
magazines,  or  procuring  occasional  benefactions  by 
abject  petitions,  and  the  vilest  arts  of  deceit.  On 
one  occasion,  Dr  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of 
money  to  redeem  his  clothes  from  the  pawnbroker, 
and  in  two  days  after  they  were  pawned  again.  He 
translated  well  from  the  French,  an  employment 
in  which  he  would  have  been  frequently  engaged ; 
but  by  the  time  one  sheet  was  finished,  he  generally 
pawned  the  original:  if  his  employer  redeemed  it, 
another  sheet  would  be  completed,  and  the  book 
again  be  pawned  ;  and  this  perpetually.  After  spend- 
ing some  years  in  this  forlorn  and  contemptible  state, 
he  was  invited  to  Reading,  in  1745,  by  Mr  David 
Hervey,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, to  compile  y/n  AisJonca/ /ifx'ic?!;  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  Eurofieifrom  the  com?ncnce7nent  of  the  ivar 
with  Sfiain  in  1739,  to  the  insurrectio7i  in  Scotland  in 
1745,  ivilh  the  jiroceedings  in  Parliament,  and  the 
most  remarkable  domestic  occurrences  during  that  pe- 
riod. To  which  was  added,  yln  imfiartial  History  of 
the  late  Rebellion,  interspersed  with  Characters  and 
Memoirs,  and  illustfalcd  ivith  A''otes.  For  this  work, 
which  was  by  no  means  despicably  executed,  his  ne- 
cessity obliged  him  to  accept  the  trifling  compensa- 
tion of  half-a-guinea  a  week.  About  this  time  he 
lost  his  wife,  who  is  described  by  Gibber  as  one  of 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of  women;  yet,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  affectionately  laments  her  death. 
After  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour  became 
more  decent  than  formerly,  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  reformation.  The  liberality  of  some 
of  his  friends  had  furnished  him  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  he  appeared  to  pay  some  regard  to 
his  character.  He  was  employed  in  translating  Fe- 
nelon's  Discourse  on  the  existence  of  Deity,  when  he 
fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  his 
death.  During  this  illness,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  his  principal  poem,  entitled  The  Deity, 
recommended  by  Fielding  and  Hervey;  the  latter  of 
whom,  touched  by  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  de- 
posited two  guineas  with  a  friend,  to  be  given  to  him 
as  his  necessities  required.  For  this  favour,  he  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  in  a  letter  to  Hervey,  in  which 
are  strongly  marked  the  humility  and  contrition  of  a 
chastised  and  penitent  transgressor.  His  whole  life, 
indeed,  had  been  a  kind  of  conflict  between  his  de- 
praved inclinations  and  those  religious  principles, 
which,  in  his  early  youth,  had  been  impressed  on  his 
mind  so  deeply  as  never  to  be  effaced.  The  remorse 
which  he  felt  towards  the  close  of  life,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  profligacy,  is  finely  descri- 
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bed  in  his  interesting  poem,  entitled  The  recantation. 
Perliaps  the  return  of  these  better  feelings  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  second  matrimonial 
connection,  which  he  formed,  after  returning  from 
Reading,  with  a  woman  of  low  condition,  but  re- 
spectable for  her  prudence  and  vinue.  Under  her 
care,  his  character  and  circumstances  were  just  be- 
ginning to  improve,  when  he  died,  in  the  51  si  year 
of  his  age,  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  buried  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  parish.  We  have  been  led  into  this  de- 
tailed account  ol  the  life  of  Boyse,  noi  so  much  from 
his  claim  to  our  estimation  as  a  poet,  as  from  the 
striking  lesson  which  his  history  affords, — that  no 
powers  of  genius  will  save  the  victim  ot  inUolence  and 
imprudence  from  merited  indigence  and  d  sgrace. 
"  The  relation,"  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Jonnson 
on  a  similar  occasion,  "  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  it  it  remind  those,  who,  in  confidence  of  superior 
capacities  or  attaiimients,  disregard  the  common 
maxims  of  life,  that  notliiiig  can  supply  the  want  of 
prudence  ;  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  art  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  coniempuble." 

The  poems  which  Boyse  wrote  for  magazines  and 
other  periodical  works  are  extremely  numerous  ;  but, 
from  the  haste  in  which  most  of  them  were  produ- 
duced,  are  scarcely  worth  colleciing.  His  principal 
poems  are,  "  The  Deity,"  "The  Vision  oi  Patience," 
"Ode  to  Mr.  WiUiain  Cuming,"  "  An  imitation  of 
Horace  and  Lydia,"  "  An  Epistle  to  Henry  Brooke, 
Esq."  «  A  Rt  cantation,"  and  "  Albion's  Tri- 
umph." All  of  these,  except  Recantation,  and  Al- 
bion's Triumph,  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Anderson's 
Collection  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  were 
the  genius  or  acquisition  of  Boyse  confined  to  poetry 
alone.  He  had  likewise  a  tisie  for  painting,  music, 
and  heraldry,  with  the  lat  er  of  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  Had  the  talents  which  he  naturally 
possessed,  instead  of  being  shrouded  in  indolence,  or 
prostituted  to  vices,  been  employed  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  virtue,  he  miglit  have  risen  to 
eniinence  and  respectability,  and  have  escaped  the  al- 
most unparalleled  miserieb  which  marked  every  period 
of  his  literary  career,     (it) 

BRABANT,  formerly  a  duchy,  and  one  of  the 
provinces  ot  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  now  forming 
three  departments  of  the  French  empire,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  nortti  by  Holland  and  Gutlderland,  on  the 
east  by  Guelderland  and  Liege,  on  the  south  by  Na- 
murand  Hainault,  and  by  Flanders  and  Zealand  on  the 
west.  It  was  originally  divided  into  four  quarters,  viz. 
Louvain,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bois-le-duc.  Its 
circumference  is  estimated  at  80  French  miles,  and  it 
contains  28  walled  towns,  with  about  700  villages. 
It  is  watered  by  several  considerable  rivers  and  tri- 
butary stie.ms,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Meuse, 
the  Scheldt,  the  Dyle,  the  Demes,  the  Nethe,  and 
the  Aa.  The  Denu  s,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Ghete,  the  Dyle,  the  Senne,  and  the  Nethe, 
takes  the  name  of  Rupel,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Scheldt.  It  has  also  two  canals,  one  near  Brus- 
sels, which  reaches  from  the  Senne  to  the  village  of 
Willebroeck,  near  which  it  communicates  with  the 
RiiiK  1  ;  and  the  other  joins  the  Rupel  with  tlie  city 
of  Louvain. 


Brabant  has  always  held  the  pre-eminence  among 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.    It  was  anciently 
the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  so- 
vereign ;  and  when  the  general  assembly  of  the  states 
was  convoked,  the  first  place  and  voice  belonging  to  the 
deputies  of  Brabant.     This  province   was  the  original 
residence  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  first 
erected  into  a  duchy  by  that    monarch  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  century.     It  continued  to  be  govern- 
ed, as  a  separate   state,  by  princes  of  his  family  until 
lOOj,    wiien    it  devolved    to    Lambert    II.  Count  of 
Louvain,  by  his   marriage  with  Gerberge,  the   sister 
and  heiress  of  Otto,   the  last  Duke    ol  Brabant.     Af- 
ter remaining  tnrce    centuries  in    the  house  of  Lou- 
vain, ii  descended  by  the  female  line  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  when  united  to  the  other  possessions 
of  these  princes,   formed   one  of  the  richest   domains 
in   Europe.     Under    the    government  of    Piiilip    the 
Good,  Brabant  soon  rose  to  opulence  and  distinction  : 
and  liad  it  not  been  drained  of  its  wealth  by  tlie  am- 
bitious designs  ol  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  successors, 
in  their    wars    against    Switzerland    and    France,    it 
might  have  continued,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  opu- 
lent country  of  Cnristendom.     Its  fairs  were  ci-owd- 
ed  with  merchants   from  every   nation,  and  its  manu- 
factures ot  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  in  great  de- 
mand   over  all  Europe.     The   shout   of  the    Braban- 
ders  in  the  day  of  battle  gave  to  their    sovereign  the 
title  of  the  rich    Duke  ;    and    Philip    de    Commines 
likened  the  prosperity  of  this    country   to    the  plenty 
of  the    land    of  promise      Auoul  the   end  of  -the  fif- 
teenth century,  the    sovereignty  of  Brabant,  with  the 
other   provinces  of  the  Netlierlands,    was  transferred 
to    the  house  of  Austria,  Ijy  the  marriage  of   Mary  of 
Burgundy    with    the    Archduke     Maximilian.       But 
neither  its  privileges  nor  prosperity  were  affected  by 
tne  change.     The  same  love  ol  liberty  and    spirit   of 
industry  actuated   its    inhabitants  ;   and    it   continued 
to   equal,   if  not   surpass,  its  ancient  grandeur    under 
the  Dukes  of  Bur-undy.     Antwerp   had   become  the 
great  magazine  ot  tne  northern  nations.    Tne  Scheldt 
was  covered   with    numerous,  l^eets,  that    kept  their 
course  to  this  celebrated   port  ;    and,    according    to 
Guicciardini,  a  writer  oi    that  age,   Antwerp,   where 
all  languages  were  spoken,  seemed  to  be  the  common 
city  of  all  nations.   But  upon  the  abdication  of  Cnarles 
V.  when  Brabant  came  into  the  possession  of  Philip 
II.   its  disasters  and    fall  commenced.     After   having 
deluged  it  with  bl  lod,  and   despoiled  it  of  those  pri- 
vileges wlijjilv  so  many  princes  had  respected,  he  re- 
duced it  to  the  most  degraded  state,  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious despotism.     Under  his  successors,  commerce 
and  the    arts  rapidly    declined.     Its    deserted  cities 
shewed  onlv,    in  their  wide  extent,    the  remains  of 
their  lornier   prosperity  ;  and  the    people,  dispirited 
by  oppression,  scarcely  retained  the  semblance  of  their 
ancient  greatness      The    numerous  branches  of  the 
Scheldt  were  seized    by  Holland,  who  now,  triumph- 
ant   in    war,    extorted    this    humiliating    concession 
from   the   weakness   of  Spain,  tliat  Antwerp,   whose 
competition  she  dreaded,  should  hold  no  communica- 
tion with  the   ocean  by   the  navigation   of  that  river. 
The  commerce  of  this  city, languishing  before,  was  now 
extinguished.     Her  exrhange  was  forsaken,  her  ware- 
houses were  empty  ;  and  the  Scheldt  wafted  no  ves- 
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sels  to  lier  port,  but  small  trading  barks  from  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  HoUmid.  In  the  17ih  century, 
the  United  Provinces  took  possession  ol  the  norilicrn 
part  ol'  this  duchy,  which  they  called  Dutcli  Bra- 
bant, and  which  formed  an  eighth  siaie  ol'  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  alter  the  battle  ol  Riimilies,  in  1706,  the  re- 
maining part  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  treaty  ol  Uircclil.  During  tlie  last 
century,  under  the  auspices  ol'  the  Austrian  empe- 
rors, a  commercial  spirit  began  to  revive,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  animate  this  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  by  opening  a  trade  to  the  East  Indies  ;  but 
the  Brabanders  have  never  been  able  to  rise  from  their 
degradation.  Their  name  has  seldom  been  mention- 
ed among  the  nations,  except  when,  like  absolute  pro- 
perly, they  were  transferred  from  one  princely  family 
to  another  ;  and  though  the  insurrections  occasioned 
by  the  arbitrary,  but  wise,  measures  of  the  emperor 
Joseph  II.  promised  them  liberty  and  independence, 
yet,  by  the  revolution  in  which  they  terminated,  they 
fell  into  the  more  intolerable  despotism  of  an  abso- 
lute aristocracy.  When  the  French  passed  the  Rhine 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  they  established  themselves 
in  this  country  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
in  1797,  and  that  of  Luneville  in  1801,  Austrian 
Brabant  was  ceded  to  France,  when  it  was  formed 
into  the  departments  of  the  Deux  Nethes,  and  the 
Dyle  ;  and  since  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  the 
French  Empire,  Dutch  Brabant  has  been  converted 
into  the  department  of  the  Scheldt. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  though  now  lost 
to  all  sense  of  political  independence,  yet  possess 
many  good  qualities.  They  are  remarkably  phleg- 
matic, but  humane,  good  natured,  and  friendly  ;  and, 
even  amidst  the  violence  of  passion,  they  are  neither 
cruel  nor  implacable.  But  however  insensible  to 
their  present  degradation,  this  people  once  possessed 
high  notions  of  liberty,  and  enjoyed,  under  their  first 
princes,  personal  freedom  and  security  beyond  any 
other  state  in  Europe.  Even  so  early  as  the  9tli 
century,  the  constitution  of  Brabant  afibrds  an  exam- 
ple of  civil  liberty,  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  at  this 
day  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  The  Blyde  Inkomste 
van  Brahuni,  the  joyous  entry  of  Brabant,  which  was 
the  great  charter  of  their  freedom,  was  so  named,  be- 
cause the  sovereign,  when  he  entered  upon  his  govern- 
ment, bound  himself  by  an  oath  to  govern  according 
to  this  charter.  In  it  the  conditions  are  declared, 
on  which  the  people  consented  to  yield  obedience, 
and  on  which  the  prince  was  willing  to  reign  ; 
and  a  remarkable  clause  is  added,  um  if  the  so- 
vereign should  infringe  any  ariiclc  of  the  Joyous 
Entry,  his  subjects  should  be  released  from  all  duty 
and  service,  until  due  reparation  should  be  made.  By 
this  instrument,  no  arbitrary  mandate  could  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  lil)erty  ;  his  dwelling  was  sacred,  and 
if  suspected  of  a  crime,  the  officers  ol  justice  could 
not  enter  his  house  unless  two  magistrates  were  pre- 
sent. If  apprehended,  he  had  a  right,  after  a  limited 
lime,  to  call  upon  his  judges  to  determine  whether 
there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  his  detention. 
"Without  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  states, 
(which  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  no- 
bles, and  the  conmions,)  no  taxes  could  be   imposed, 


or  subsidies  granted,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  com- 
mons could  not  agree,  until  they  collected  the  sense 
of  their  constituents  in  tne  differenl  cities  which  they 
represented.  Tlie  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  in  later  times  the  princes  of  Austria, 
governed  according  to  this  charter.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  privileges  which  the  Brabanders 
enjoyed,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor's,  called  the 
Golden  Dull  of  Brabant,  it  was  forbidden  to  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  within  or  without  their  domi- 
nions, to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of 
Brabant,  unless  justice  should  be  denied  by  their  own 
sovereign.  Their  personal  liberty  was  equalled  by 
their  ingenuity  and  industry  ;  and  while  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  knew  no  other  business  but  that  of 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant  were  trained  to  the 
diligence  of  trades  and  crafts.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture, in  particular,  was  held  in  very  great  esteem. 
It  gave  occupation  to  vast  multitudes,  and  brought 
great  wealth  into  the  country.  But  while  commerce 
and  the  arts  flourished  here,  at  a  very  early  period, 
beyond  those  of  any  other  country,  agriculture  was 
not  forgotten,  and  while  these  were  precipitated  in 
the  fall  of  its  independence,  this  last  still  retains  its 
vigour.  Swelling  into  hills  of  a  gentle  ascent,  and 
covered  with  rich  country  seats,  woods  and  lakes,  in- 
closed grounds,  and  champaign  fields,  Brabant  pre- 
sents a  beautifully  diversified  appearance,  and  in  the 
greatest  part  of  its  extent  is  both  populous  and  fer- 
tile. Every  species  of  agriculture  which  is  conmion 
to  the  country  is  in  as  hlgli  perfection  as  in  England, 
and  the  best  parts  of  England  are  even  sometimes 
surpassed.  It  produces,  in  great  abundance,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  buck-wheat,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
a  species  of  grass  called  s^iorec,  which  is  cultivated  in 
no  other  country  except  in  CUielders  and  Cleves,  and 
of  which  they  make  most  excellent  hay.  Brabant  is 
still  famous  for  its  di'aljs,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  as 
also  for  its  camblets,  carpets,  and  lace.  See  Shaw's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  A'elherlancls.  Hol- 
croft's  Travels  from  Hamburgh  to  Paris.  Foster's 
Trax'els.  Peuchet'  Dictionnaire  Universel.  See  also 
Netherlands.     (/;) 

BR.\BEJUM,  a  genus  of  Plants  of  the  class  Po- 
lygamia,  and  order  Monoecia.  See  Botany,  page 
345.      (w) 

BRACCIOLINI,  Poggio,  a  celebrated  restorer 
of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  the 
year  1380,  at  Terra  Nuova,  a  small  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic  of  Florence.  From  his  father, 
Guiccio  Bracciolini,  he  inherited  no  advantages  of 
rank  or  fortune  ;  but  for  those  literary  attainments, 
in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  were  peculiarly  favourable. 
The  writings  of  Petrarca  and  Boccacio  were  now 
read  with  avidity  ;  and  the  zeal  of  these  great  men 
for  the  revival  of  literature  had  kindled  throughout 
Italy  an  ardent  spirit  of  emulation.  The  city  of 
Florence  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  enthu- 
siasm, with  which  its  principal  inhabitants  cultiva- 
ted and  patronised  the  liberal  arts.  It  became,  of 
course,  the  favourite  resort  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  time;  some  of  whom  were  induced,  by  consi- 
derable salaries  and  rewards,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
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public  instruction.  Among  other  eminent  scholars, 
whom  these  advantages  aitraeted  to  Florence,  were 
Giovanni  M.Upaghino,  better  known  by  the  name  ot" 
Jolin  ol  Ravenna  ;  and  Manuel  Crysoloras,  wh.o  had 
been  deputed  by  Pulieologus,  emperor  of  the  East,  to 
soiicit  (he  assistance  of  several  European  slates 
against  tlie  giowinsj  power  of  the  Turks  ;  but  who, 
tired  of  a  conimissiou  so  troublesome  and  unprofita- 
ble, had  exchanged  tlie  office  of  ambassador  for  ihe 
humbler  occupation  of  reading  lectures  on  the  Gre- 
cian classics.  Poggio  studied,  under  Malpaghino, 
the  admired  productions  of  ancient  Rome.  Cryso- 
loras was  his  preceptor  in  the  Grecian  languaj^e  ; — 
that  divine  language,  which,  as  Mr  Gibbon  finely  ex- 
presses it,  "gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  ot  sense,  and 
a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy."  The  li- 
terary fame,  which  Poggio  afterwards  acquired,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  proficiency  which  he  made  under 
ihese  celebrated  masters. 

After  completing  his  studies,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
probably  about  the  year  1 402,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  Boniface  IX.,  who  appointed  him 
writer  of  the  apostolic  letters.  He  was  then  about 
22  years  of  age  ;  of  a  lively  fancy,  and  an  ardent 
constitution.  The  scantiness  of  his  revenue,  how- 
ever, preserved  him  from  the  dissipation  and  licenti- 
ousness which  prevailed  at  the  Roman  court ;  and 
his  leisure  hours  were  either  devoted  to  study,  or 
spent  in  the  company  of  learned  men,  from  whose 
conversation  he  could  derive  improvement  and  de- 
light. He  was  soon  deprived  of  the  patronage  of 
Boniface,  who  died  about  two  years  after  Poggio's 
arrival  in  Rome  ;  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure the  favour  of  Innocent  VII.,  who  succeeded 
Boniface  on  the  Papal  throne.  The  most  gratifying 
fruit  of  his  influence  with  Innocent  was,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  fortune  of  his  friend  Leon- 
ardo Aretino,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  pope,  and  whose  abilities  obtained  for  him,  in  de- 
fiance of  competition,  the  dignity  of  apostolic  scribe. 

During  the  violent  dissensions  which  followed  the 
death  of  Innocent,  Poggio  removed  from  the  scene 
of  contention,  to  enjoy,  at  Florence,  the  society  of 
his  literary  friends.  On  this  occasion  he  was  ho- 
noured with  particular  regard  by  Nicolo  Niccoli,  an 
eminent  scholar,  and  a  distinguished  patron  of  litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding  his  retreat  from  the  pontifi- 
cal palace,  Poggio  still  seems  to  have  retained  his 
office  in  the  chancery,  and  continued  to  act  as  apos- 
tolical scribe,  both  to  Alexander  V.,  and  to  his  suc- 
cessor John  XXII.  The  death  of  Manuel  Cryso- 
loras, who  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  Con- 
gf  stance,  called  forth  a  warm  funeral  panegyric  from 
his  accomplished  pupil,  who  likewise  perpetuated  his 
praises  in  an  appropriate  Latin  epitaph. 

When  John  was  deposed  by  the  council,  and  his 
household  was  of  course  dispersed,  Poggio  remained 
at  Constance,  with  the  view  of  embracing  any  oppor- 
tunity that  might  occur,  of  promoting  his  own  in- 
terest, or  that  of  his  friend  Leonardo  Aretino.  The 
mortifications  which  all  the  adherents  of  John  ex- 
perienced in  Germany  rendered  him  extremely  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  situation,  and  seem  even  to  have  re- 
laxed the  viptour  of  his  mind.  Literary  pursuits 
ceased  to  afford  him  amusement,  and  for  a  time  his 
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studies  were  totally  suspended.  From  this  uneasy 
and  listless  state  of  mind,  he  sought  relief  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  baths  of  Baden  ;  his  description  of 
whicli,  in  a  letter  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  exhibits  a  most 
interesting  picture  of  what  afashionablc  watering  place 
was  ill  the  tifieeiith  century.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Constance,  he  witnessed  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  which  he  describes  with  a  degree 
of  feeluig,  higiily  creditable  to  his  candour  and  hu- 
manity. So  deep  was  the  interest  which  he  felt  and 
expressed  for  this  great,  unfortunate  man,  that  his 
friend  Leonardo  became  concerned  for  his  safety, 
and  advised  him  to  speak  and  write  more  guardedly 
on  that  subject  in  future. 

Poggio  employed  the  leisure  given  him  by  the  va- 
cancy of  the  pontifical  chair,  in  an  expedition  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  literature.  He 
had  received  information  that  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  classic  authors  were  scattered  in  various 
monasteries,  and  other  repositories,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constance;  and  determined  to  rescue  them  from  the 
hands  of  their  ignorant  possessors,  who  allowed  ' 
them  to  remain  buried  in  obscurity.  In  a  visit  to 
the  convent  of  St  Gallo,  he  had  the  happiness  to 
discover  a  complete  copy  of  Quintilian's  works, 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  in  a  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect state.  He  found,  at  the  same  time,  the  three 
first  books,  and  part  of  the  fourth,  of  the  Argonau- 
tics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Asconius  Pcdeanus's 
comment  on  eight  of  Cicero's  orations.  "Some 
ideas,"  says  Mr  Roscoe,  "may  be  formed  of  the  cri- 
tical state  of  these  works,  from  the  account  that 
Poggio  has  left.  Buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dark 
and  lonely  tower,  covered  with  filth  and  rubbish, 
their  destruction  seemed  inevitable."  Of  this  happy- 
discovery,  Poggio  gave  immediate  notice  to  his 
friend  Leonardo  Aretino,  who,  in  a  highly  flatter- 
ing letter,  full  of  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
of  joy,  admonishes  him  to  proceed  with  fresh  dili- 
gence in  his  researches.  In  a  monastery  of  the  monks 
of  Clugny,  in  the  town  of  Langres,  he  found  a  copy 
of  Cicero's  ovation  for  Csecina,  which  he  transcri- 
bed for  the  use  of  his  Italian  friends.  In  the  course 
of  subsequent  journies  through  France  and  Germany, 
he  discovered  several  other  orations  of  Cicero,  the 
loss  of  which  had  long  been  deplored  by  the  learned. 
These  orations  were  De  Lege  Agraria  contra  Rul- 
lum  liber  /iriinus — ejusdem  liber  secundus  ;  Contra 
legem  Agrariam  ad  fio/iiiium  ;  In  L.  Pisoncm.  To 
a  copy  of  these  orations,  preserved  in  the  abbey  of 
Santa  Maria,  at  Florence,  is  affixed  a  memorandum, 
which  records  the  fact  of  their  having  been  discover- 
ed by  Poggio.  This  memorandum,  indeed,  makes 
mention  of  seven  orations  which  he  had  found  in  his 
researches  ;  and,  in  the  catalogue  prefixed  to  the  ma- 
nuscript, besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  is 
allowed  the  credit  of  discovering  the  oration  /iro  C. 
Rabirlo  Pisone  ;  firo  C.  Rabirio  /lerduellionis  reo  ;  and 
/tro  Rosci'j  Comjedo.  At  that  time  only  eight  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  were  known  to  the  classical  stu- 
dent- The  first  complete  copy  of  that  author  was 
brought  to  light  by  Nicholas  of  Treves,  whom  Pog- 
gio employed  to  continue  the  researches  in  the  Ger- 
man monasteries.  It  was  purchased  from  Nicholas 
by  the  cardinal  Giordano  Orsini,  wlio  refused  to  per- 
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mit  Poggio,  or  uideed  any  ol  il>e  literati,  to  tran- 
scribe it.  On  the  warm  interference  of  Loronzc  de 
Medici,  the  cardinal  was,  at  length,  induced  to  en- 
trust the  volume  to  Niccolo  Niccoii,  who,  after  copy- 
ing it,  returned  it  to  the  cardinal,  and  thus  it  came 
into  the  general  possession  of  the  learned.  In  the  ar- 
chives of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Passino,  Poggio 
found  a  copy  of  Julius  Frontinus  de  Jijuadudis,  and 
eight  books  of  a  treatise  on  the  mathematics,  by  Fir- 
micus.  From  Cologne,  he  procured  tlie  fifteenth 
book  oi  Pctro7iius  Arbiter,  a  small  fragment  of  which 
lie  had  before  discovered  in  Britain.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Bartolomco  de  Montepulciano,  he  discover- 
ed the  exquisite  poem  ol  Lucretius,  the  poem  ol  Si- 
lius  Italicus,  Lactantius's  treatise,  De  Ira  Dei,  et 
Opijicio  hominis,  Vegetius  De  Re  Militari;  Nonius 
Marcellus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  TertuUian. 
To  his  sagacity  and  diligence  in  these  important  re- 
searches, we  owe  likewise  the  entire  works  of  Colu- 
mella, the  preservation  of  Calpurnius's  Bucolic,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  works  of  Manilius,  Lucius  Sep- 
timius.  Caper,  Eutychius,  and  Probus. 

Poggio  remained  for  some  time  at  Constance,  in 
expectation  of  preferment  in  the  Roman  chancery. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
new  pontifl",  Martin  V.,  though  he  travelled  in  his 
suit  to  Mantua.  Here  he  quitted  the  Roman  court, 
probably  in  disgust,  with  a  determination  to  spend 
some  lime  in  England,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  coldness 
of  that  prelate,  however,  and  the  savage  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  then  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism, 
rendered  him  extremely  dissatisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  impatient  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
While  thus  chagrined  with  disappointment,  he  recei- 
ved an  invitation  to  become  secretary  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  an  office  which  the  unpleasantness  of  his  situ- 
ation in  England  induced  him,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  accept.  For  some  time  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  the  pontifical  court  was  agitated  and 
alarmed  by  home  dissensions,  and  foreign  wars.  An 
interval  of  peace  at  length  succeeded,  which  Poggio 
employed  in  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
His  first  literary  production,  entitled  .4  Dialogue  on 
./^rar/ce,  appeared  in  1429,  and  met  with  considerable 
approbation.  The  severe  censures,  however,  which 
it  contained  against  a  new  order  of  Franciscan  friars, 
called  Fralrea  Observanli£,  who  were  as  popular 
with  the  vulgar  for  their  empty  and  wild  harangues, 
as  they  were  despised  and  hated  by  all  sensible  peo- 
ple for  their  ignorance  and  their  vices,  provoked  the 
keen  indignation  of  the  fraternity  Poggio  was  not 
to  be  daunted  by  their  menaces,  or  silenced  by  their 
expostulations.  He  retained,  to  his  latest  breath,  his 
detestation  of  these  knavish  impostors  ;  and  in  a  Dia- 
logue on  Hyfiocricij,  published  when  he  had  declined 
far  into  the  vale  of  years,  he  atrain  attacks  them  with 
the  most  sarcastic  wit,  and  wiih  the  shrewdest  observa- 
tions on  the  human  character.  The  freedom  with 
which  he  censures  the  vices,  not  of  individuals  merely, 
but  of  whole  classes  of  religious  hypocrites,  indicates 
a  boldness  of  spirit,  and  a  warmth  of  virtuous  feel- 
ing, in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  his  cliaracter. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  freedom,  that  the  Italian  edi- 
tors of  his  works  have  suppressed  the  Dialogue  on 


Hypocrisy,    which    Protestants    have    preserved  and 
circulated  with  industrious  zeal. 

Soon  after  Eugenius  IV.  succeeded  to  the  papal 
throne,  a  contest  took  place  between  him  and  the 
council  of  Basil,  durnig  ihe  whole  progress  of  which 
Poggio  continued  firm  to  the  interests  of  the  pontiff. 
The  contest  terminated  in  the  deposition  of  Euge- 
nius, and  his  flight  to  Florence;  and  Poggio,  in  at- 
tempting to  accompany  nim,  fell  into  tlic  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  detained  him  for  a  considerable 
time  in  captivity.  Finding  the  exertions  of  his  frientis 
insufficient  to  procure  his  release,  he,  at  length,  pur- 
chased his  freedom  by  a  ransom,  which  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  circumstances  rendered  extremely  oppres- 
sive ;  and  immediately  on  his  enlargement  he  con- 
tinued his  route  to  Florence.  On  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  he  foinid  it  agitated  by  violent  factions.  Cos- 
mo de  Medicis,  who  was  the  idol  and  the  patron  of 
the  people,  had  been  banished  by  the  aristocracy  ;  and 
the  literati,  according  to  their  views  and  connections, 
espoused  the  quarrels  of  the  difl'erent  parties,  and 
waged  against  each  other  a  war  of  rancorous  invec- 
tive. One  of  the  most  violent  of  these  literary  com- 
batants was  Filelfo,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Medicis.  Poggio,  who  had  always  been  warmly 
patronised  by  Cosmo,  grappled  with  this  fierce  ad- 
versary, and  the  contest  was  long  maintained,  not 
with  the  refined  and  pointed  satire  which  miglit  have 
been  expected  from  men  of  ingenuity  and  learning, 
but  by  the  forging  of  atrocious  falsehoods  and  ca- 
lumnies, equally  disgraceful  to  themselves  and  to  their 
cause.  Poggio,  tired  at  length  of  the  bustle  and 
contention  of  public  life,  determined  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  retirement  ;  and,  with  this  view, 
purcliased  a  villa  in  the  pleasant  district  of  Valdarno 
in  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  government,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  so  distinguished  a  character,  who  enjoyed  no 
opportunities  of  amassing  much  wealth,  passed  a  pub- 
lic act,  exempting  him  and  his  family  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  public  taxes.  To  compensate  for  the 
want  of  magnificence,  Poggio  was  anxious  to  dignify 
his  humble  mansion,  by  the  taste  displayed  in  its  de- 
corations. His  library  was  particularly  valuable  ; 
and  he  had  a  small  but  exquisite  collection  of  statues, 
disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  constitute  a  princi- 
pal ornament  of  his  garden,  and  the  appropriate  fur- 
niture of  an  apartment,  which  he  intended  to  dedicate 
to  literary  conversations.  An  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  ancient  sculpture  had  prompted  him  to  search 
out  its  relics  with  no  less  ardour,  than  he  displayed  in 
rescuing  from  obscurity  the  precious  remains  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature.  He  had  diligently  surveyed 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  has  inserted,  in  the 
preface  to  his  dialogue  De  Faricfate  Fortunx,  a 
catalogue  of  the  relics  of  Roman  Architecture,  which 
Mr  Gibbon  has  thought  worthy  of  being  introduced 
into  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Nor 
were  his  researches  confined  to  the  precincts  of  Rome. 
Crypta,  Ferrata,  Tusculum,  Ferentinum,  AUia,  Ar- 
pinuin,  Alatrinum,  and  Tiburtum,  were  ransacked 
by  him  for  the  recovery  of  monuments  of  ancient 
sculpture;  and  by  means  of  friends,  his  inquiries 
were  extended  to  the  various  countries  of  Greece. 
While  engaged  in  these  researches,  he  was  request- 
ed by  a  friend  to  give  his  opinion  whether  Caesar  or 
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Scipio  Africanus  were  the  greater  man.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  request,  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  com- 
parison between  these  two  eminent  men,  and  gave  his 
decision  in  iavour  of  Scipio. 

He  had  not  lived  long  in  retirement,  when  he 
formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  Tuscan  young 
lady,  of  the  name^of  Vaggia  ;  a  step,  which,  however 
proper  or  commendable  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  then  situated,  ren- 
dered highly  disgraceful.  His  treatise  on  the  important 
question.  An  scni  ait  uxor  clucencla,  might  satisfy  his 
friends  of  the  propriety  of  marrying,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  a  young  woman,  who  had  not  yet  seen  eighteen 
summers.  But  we  cannot  conjecture  what  arguments 
could  justify  him  in  paving  the  way  for  such  a  mar- 
riage, by  dismissing  a  woman  who  had  borne  him 
twelve  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  of  which  chil- 
dren were  still  alive,  and  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
an  inheritance,  which  he  had  secured  to  them  by  a 
bill  of  legitimation,  and  doomed  to  all  the  hardships 
of  penury  and  disgrace.  Yet,  if  we  may  credit  his 
own  assertions,  the  forlorn  situation,  into  which  he 
plunged  the  objects  of  his  former  attachment,  occa- 
sioned him  but  little  remorse,  and  he  enjoyed,  with 
his  young  consort,  a  happiness  unalloyed  by  the  dis- 
parity of  their  years. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Poggio  was  now  com- 
pletely established,  and  widely  diffused.  His  works 
were  eagerly  sought  after  ;  and  several  eminent  scho- 
lars, who  had  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  some 
of  his  letters,  requisted  him  to  prepare  a  collection 
of  them  for  publication.  The  request  was  too  gra- 
tifying to  be  resisted.  A  volume  of  his  epistles  was 
soon  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  public;  a 
copy  of  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Riccardi  library  at  Florence.  This  vo- 
lume had  scarcely  been  prepared  for  publication, 
when  he  experienced  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Nic- 
colo  Niccoli,  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  it  contains 
had  been  addressed.  Poggio  paid  the  last  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  his  earliest  anG  steadiest  friend,  in  a  fune- 
ral oration,  replete  with  the  eloquence  and  pathos  of 
true  affection. 

Amidst  the  duties  and  the  cares  of  domestic  life, 
Poggio  still  found  leasure  to  cultivate  his  favourite  stu- 
dies. In  1440  he  published  a  Dialogue  on  A''o6ilitij, 
a  work  which  greatly  increased  his  reputation,  by 
its  clear  arrangement,  its  elegant  diction,  and  the 
abundance  of  classical  allusions  and  references  with 
which  it  is  enriched.  This  dialogue  was  soon  followed 
by  another.  On  the  nii/ia/ijiiness  of  Princes  ;  in  which, 
says  his  biographer  Shepherd,  "  Poggio  dwells  with 
so  much  energy  on  the  vices  of  exalted  rank,  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  that  resentment  and 
indignation  had  at  least  as  much  influence  in  its  com- 
position, as  the  suggestions  of  philosophy.  His  liter- 
ary spleen  is  discernible  in  the  sarcastic  observations 
which  he  introduces,  on  the  indifference  with  which 
the  rulers  of  Italy  regarded  his  researches  after  the 
lost  works  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ;  in  the  detail 
which  he  gives  of  the  neglect  and  scorn  which  Dan- 
te, Petrarch,  and  Boccacio,  experienced  from  the 
great  men  of  their  times  ;  and,  in  the  general  obser- 
vations   which  he    makes    upon  the  contempt    with 


which  mighty  potentates  too  frequently  legard  the 
labours  of  the  learned.  The  effusions  of  moroseness, 
which  occur  in  this  dialogue,  are  however  uitersper- 
sed  with  precepts  of  sound  morality,  and  the  historic 
details  with  which  it  abounds,  are  at  once  entertaining 
and  instructive." 

The  prudence,  or  the  merits,  of  Poggio  had  ena- 
bled him  to  retain  his  ofiice  as  secreiaiy,  under  seven 
successive  pontiffs  ;  yet  he  had  never  been  promoted 
to  any  of  the   superior  departments   in   the   Roman 
chancery.     But  when  Tommalo  de  Sarzano,  his  par- 
ticular  friend,  ascended  the  pontifical  chair,  with  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  new  prospects  of  promotion  open- 
ed upon  him  ;  and,  in  a  congratulatory  oration  which  he 
addressed  to  his  friend  on  his  preferment,  he  took  care 
to  remind  him,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  glory  of 
his  pontificate  to   become   the  patron  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, and  that  he  himself,  with  whom  he  was   con- 
nected by  a  similarity   of  studies,  and    who   had  be- 
come a  veteran    in  the  service  of  the  Roman  court, 
had   a  peculiar   title  to  expect  from   his  munificence 
the  means  of  an  honourable   retirement.     His  hopes 
were  more  than  realized  by  the  generosity  of  Nicholas, 
who  enriched  him  by  liberal  presents,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  distinguishing  him  by  peculiar  marks 
of  regard.     The   elation  of   prosperity    appeared    to 
give  new  energy  to  the  mind  of  Poggio,  and  to  in- 
spire him  with  fresh  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.     These  happy  effects  of  his  change  of  for- 
tune, were  soon  displayed  in    his  Dialogue  on  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  Fortune^   which,  for  sublime  philosophi- 
cal maxims,  illustrated  by  a  detail  of  striking  histo- 
rical events,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  his  com- 
positions, and   may  well  challenge  a  comparison  with 
any  production  of  the  age  in   which  he   lived.     This 
dialogue  was  introduced  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to 
his  new  patron  ;  and,  as  a  fresh  proof  of  his  confidence 
in  that  enlightened  and  liberal  pontiff,  he  soon  after 
published  his   Dialogue  on   Hyfiocrisy,  already    men- 
tioned ;  the  boldness  of  which,  in  lashing  the   vices 
and  follies  of  the  clergy,  had  it  appeared  in  the  time 
of.Eugenius,   would    probably  have    cost    him    liis 
life.     His  talent  for  satire  was  again  exerted,  at  the 
request   of  Nicholas,   in  an   invective   against  Ama- 
daeus  of  Savoy,  who,  under  the  title  of  Felix,  persist- 
ed in  arrogating  the  honours  of  the  pontificate.     Ni- 
cholas soon  assigned  him  the  more  honourable  task  of 
translating   into  Latin  the  works  of  Diodorus   Sicu- 
lus,  and   the    Cyro/iadia   of  Xenophon.     The  plague, 
which  raged  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  during  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  jubilee   in   1430,  dispersed  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  pontifical  court,  and,  during  this  period 
of  danger,  Poggio  paid  a   visit    to   his  native  place. 
It  was   on  this  occasion   he  published  his    Facetia,  a 
work  which,  though   the  general  dulness  and  indeli- 
cacy of  its  jokes  be  releived  by  some  lively  sallies  and 
entertaining  anecdotes,  is  as  unwonliy  of  the  talents 
of  Poggio,  as  it  is  discreditable  to  the  taste  and   the 
principles   of  the   officers  of  the   Roman    chancery 
whose  "  pointed  jests  and   humorous  stories"  are  re- 
gistered in  the   Facetie.     In   1451,  he   published  his 
Historia   discefitativa    Convivalis,  with  a  dedication  to 
Cardinal   Prospero  Colonna.     In  this  work  he   insti- 
tutes a  comparison  between  the  professions  of  medi- 
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cine  and  civil  Uuv,  both  of  which  he  hokls  up  lo  ridi- 
cule. 

In  the  April  of   1453,  the  death   of  Carlo  Arelino 
produced  a  vacancy  in  the  chancellorship  of  the  Tus- 
can  republic,   to  whicli   Poi^gio    was  clccied   by   the 
unanimous  suttVage  of  his  fellow-ciiizcns.   He  accord- 
ingly   quitted    the    Roman    chancery,    in    which,    for 
fifty-one  years,   he  liad  held   situations   of  confidence 
and    dignity,   and  renwved    his  family  to  the   Tuscan 
capital,  where  he  applied  liimself,  with  uncommon  as- 
siduity, to  the  duties  of  his  new  office.     As  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
elected,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  one  of  the 
Priori  degti  arti,  or   presidents  of  the  trading  con. pa- 
nics ;  associations  similar  to  those  into  wUich  the  citi- 
zens of  London  are  at  present   subdivided.     Neither 
his  advanced  age,  nor  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  sta- 
tion, could  raise  the  mind  of  Poggio  above   that  ten- 
dency to   low  and  indecent  abuse,  which  had  already 
thrown  so  deep  a  shade  over  the  splendour  of  his  ta- 
lents and  his  learning.     At  the  time  of  his   removal 
from  Rome,  he  was  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  with 
Lorenzo  Valla,  a  scholar  of  distinguished  eminence. 
A  young  Cutalonian   nobleman,    who   had   been  Val- 
la's pupil,  happened  to  possess  a   copy  of   Poggio's 
epistles.     Having  got  this  book,  by  some   means,  in- 
to his  hands,  he  ifound  on  its  mtirgin   several  animad- 
versions on    alleged  barbarisms  in  his  style.     Taking 
it  for   granted  that  Valla  must  have  been   the   author 
of  these  animadversions,  he  immediately  resented  the 
fancied  insult  in  a  fierce  invective.     This  attack  Val- 
la endeavoured  to  repel  by  an  equally  violent  philip- 
pic, which  he  addressed  to  Nicholas  V.  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Jntidotics   in  Pog,gium.     Poggio  replied,    and 
the   contest  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  on  both 
sides,  with  all  the  coarse  weapons  of  falsehood  and  vul- 
garity.    This  disgraceful   quarrel,  however,  did  not 
so   completely    occupy    the   mind   of   Poggio,    as    to 
prevent  him  from  devoting  a  considerable    portion  of 
his  time  to  studies  of  a  more  agreeable  and  useful  na- 
ture.    Soon  after  his  final  establishment  in  Florence, 
he    published  a  dialogue,   Di'    nnscria  humane   condi- 
tionis ;  which  was   immediately  followed   by   his   ver- 
sion of  Lucian's  As,   his  object    in  publishing  which 
was,  to  establish  a  point   of  literary  history    till   llien 
unknown,  that   Apuleius  was  indebted  to  Lucian  for 
the   idea  of  his    Asintis  Aureus.       His    last    literary 
work  was   his  History  o/i'7orcj!cf,  divided  into  eight 
books,   and   comprehending  the    transactions   of    the 
Florentines,    from    the    year   1350,    to  the    peace    of 
Naples  in  1455.     His  son  Jacopo  translated    this  his- 
tory into  Italian,  and  the   translation   almost  superse- 
ded the  original,  till  it   was  republished  in  a  splendid 
form   by  Recanati,   and    afterwards    found  a  place    in 
the  magnificent  historical  collections  of  Graevius  and 
Muratori.     He  had  not   given  the  last  polish   to  this 
valuable  work,  when  death  terminated  his  labours  on 
the  30th   of  October    1459.     The   Florentines  testi- 
fied their  respect  for  his   memory,  by  having  his  por- 
trait hung   up   in  their   public    hall,  and  by  erecting 
his  statue  on  the  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore. 

The  character  of  Poggio,  tliough  clouded  with 
considerable  stains,  is  upon  the  whole  respectable  and 
amiable.  His  violent  quarrels  with  some  of  his  literary 


contemporaries  evince  a  heart  susceptible  of  keen 
resentment,  yet  it  was  equally  susceptiljie  of  the  more 
geneious  feelings  of  warm  and  enlliusiastic  attach- 
ment ;  nor  did  any  spirit  of  jealousy  ever  prevent 
him  from  proclaiming  the  merits  of  his  literary 
friends.  The  politeness  of  his  manner,  the  extent  of 
his  information,  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  rendered  his  conversa- 
tion extremely  engaging;  and  his  company  was 
courted  by  tlie  most  distinguislicd  of  his  countrymen. 
For  the  laxity  of  his  morals,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  his  conduct,  it  is  but  a  poor  apology,  that,  in  the 
general  depravity  of  the  age,  his  vices  attracted  little 
notice,  ami  gave  little  ofleoce.  llis  literary  accom- 
plishments entitle  him  to  distinguished  praise.  In 
the  Greek  language  he  acquired  considerable  profi- 
ciency, and  with  all  the  Roman  classics  ue  w.is  inti- 
mately conversant.  His  Latin  composition,  though 
not  entirely  free  from  barbarisms,  is  fluwing  and  grace- 
ful;  and,  when  compared  with  the  works  oi  the  pre- 
ceding age,  its  purity  is  truly  astonishing.  See  Shep- 
herd's/.;/>  oy/'&^-.g-i'o.     (;it) 

BRACELET,  {Brac/iiu/r,  Bracclftum, 1^3.1.  liracelcl, 
Fr.),  an  ornament  worn  rou:id  the  wrist.  This  orna- 
ment was  worn  at  first  as  the  badge  of  royalty.  It  was 
afterwards  used  by  persons  of  inferior  power,  till  it  at 
last  became  a  decoration  for  all  ranks,     {j) 

BRACHMANS,  Gramins,  or  BiiAitMius,  called 
B?«;K/^a»«i,  by  the  Greeks,  constitute  the  first  of  the 
Hindoo  casts.  The  Hindoos  have,  Irom  all  antiquity, 
been  divided  into  four  great  tribes,  or  casts,  which  do 
not  intermarry, eat,  diink,  or  associate  with  each  other, 
except  when  they  worship  at  the  great  tempk  of  Jug- 
gernaut, in  Orissa,  where  they  reckon  it  a  crime  to 
make  any  distinction.  The  lowest  of  these  casts  is 
that  of  the  Soodra,  who,  in  allusion  to  their  degra- 
ded situation  and  menial  occupations,  are  said  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  feet  of  Briniha,  when  he 
created  the  world.  The  next  cast  in  the  ascending 
scale  is  that  of  the  Byse,  consisting  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  shopkeepers.  They  are  called  Banians, 
from  their  occupation,  and  being  those  with  whom 
Europeans  are  chiefly  conversant.  This  latter  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  early  writers  on  Indian  affairs, 
sometimes  understood  as  applying  to  all  who  profes- 
sed the  Hindoo  religion.  The  Byse  were  said  to 
have  been  produced  from  the  belly  of  Brimha,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  nourishment  and  provision  which  com- 
merce diffuses  through  the  state.  The  next  in  or- 
der of  precedence  is  the  Ketri  tribe,  or  military  cast. 
This  may  also  be  called  the  royal  cast,  for  all  their 
kings  and  ruk  rs  should  belong  to  it.  It  was  pro- 
duced from  tlie  heart  of  Brimha,  as  indicative  of  the 
prudence  and  courage  which  should  distinguish  states- 
men and  soldiers.  The  highest  of  all  the  casts  is  that 
of  the  Bramins,  who  were  said  to  have  been  produc- 
ed from  the  head  of  Brimha,  to  vindicate  their  supe- 
riority over  all  the  other  tribes. 

Like  the  L -vites  amongst  the  Jews,  the  Bramins 
alone  can  officiate  in  the  priesthood  ;  and  the  judg- 
ments denounced  by  the  Mosaical  law,  against  in- 
truders into  the  sacred  office,  are  not  more  terrible 
than  those  which  the  Bramins  fuiminate  ai;:ainst  any 
one,  who  may  seem  to  invade  the  privileges  of  their 
order.     They  alone  have  permission  to  read  the  Ve- 
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<!as,  or  sacred  books,  containing  the  mysteries  of 
their  philosopliy  aiid  religion.  Tiie  Keiri,  alone, 
have  tlie  disiiiiguished  lioiiour  of  hearing  (for  they 
dare  not  read)  these  supposed  oracles  ol  wisdom  : 
and  if  a  Soodru  were  convicted  of  bO  much  as  hear- 
ing a  passage  from  the  Vedas  or  the  Shasiers,  he 
would  have  boiling  lead  poured  into  his  ears  as  a  pu- 
nishment lor  his  pi'csumption.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
mark  the  congenial  poiicy  oi  priestcraft  in  every  age, 
and  to  observe  the  analogy  between  oriental  and 
western  superstition.  No  object  in  nature  is  so  sa- 
cred, in  the  estimation  of  a  pious  Hindoo,  as  the  per- 
son of  a  Braniin  :  it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  im- 
piety to  fail  in  the  prescribed  rules  of  respect  and 
reverence  ;  and  to  cause  his  death  is  an  inexpiable 
crime.  This  inviolability  of  the  Bramins  has  given 
rise  to  gross  abuses,  and  has  latterly  called  for  the 
interference  oflhe  British  legislature.  When  a  Bia- 
min  supposes  himself  aggrieved,  he  has  been  known 
to  take  his  mother,  or  his  child,  and,  going  into  the 
presence  of  the  person  who  has  injured  him,  to  stab 
them  to  the  heart,  unless  he  received  immediate  re- 
paration. The  person  who  lias  driven  him  to  this 
extremity  is  henceforth  considered  as  profane,  and 
viewed  tjy  the  superstitious  multitude  with  horror  and 
detestation.  Sometimes  the  Braniin  chooses  to  sit  in 
Dhurna,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  he  takes  his  station 
before  the  house  of  his  enemy,  aijd  threatens  to  take 
away  his  own  life  if  he  oBers  to  come  out  of  his 
house  before  he  has  given  him  the  satisfaction  which 
be  demands  :  and  as  the  Bramin  never  takes  such  a 
step  without  a  determination  to  persist  in  his  resolu- 
tion, and  carry  his  threats  into  efi'ect,  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  is  either  obliged  to  submit  to  perhaps 
a  lawless  exaction,  or  to  incur  the  insupportable  odi- 
um of  having  occasioned  a  Bramin's  death.  The 
British  government  has  had  the  courage  to  check 
this  absurd  practice  ;  and  wherever  a  Bramin  is  dis- 
covered sitting  in  Dhurna,  he  is  seized,  tiotwithsltind- 
ing  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

All  the  learning  in  India  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bramins  ;  and  they  were  so  celebrated  for  tlieir  li- 
terary and  philosophical  attainments  in  ancient  times, 
that  many  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Grecian  sages 
travelled  into  India  to  perfect  themselves  in  know- 
ledge. However  this  may  be,  India  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  modern 
times,  and  few  would  visit  it,  unless  they  had  the 
prospect  of  bringing  home  something  else  than  wis- 
dom. It  perhaps  would  be  going  too  far,  to  affirm, 
that  we  might  as  w-cll  look  for  the  learning  and  re- 
finements of  ancient  Egypt  among  the  modern  Copts 
and  Mamelukes,  as  expect  the  knowledije  of  the 
ancient  Gymnosophists  among  the  modern  Bramins  : 
but  certainly  W'e  do  not  meet  with  any  of  their  lite- 
rary or  scientific  productions,  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree command  our  respect ;  nay,  even  their  most 
ancient  and  venerable  records,  to  which  some  have 
been  disposed  to  ascribe  an  almo-t  unfathomable  an- 
tic|uity,  are  of  very  little  worth  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  consisting  of  a  tissue  of  incomprehensible  alle- 
gories, and  extravagant  fables,  which  no  human  saga- 
city can  unravel. 

Of  their  science,  we  have  few  or  no  remains,  ex- 


cept  their  astronomical  tables   and   trigonometrical 
methods  which  have  made  so  great  a  noise  in  Europe. 
Respecting  their  tables,  we  have  already  ventured  to 
give  our  opinion,  (see  Astro.no.my,  p.  585,)  and   have 
claimed  for  tliem  a  high  antiquity,  upon  grounds  which 
we  think  wid  not  easily  be  overturned.  The  Bramins 
cannot  be  allowed  the  credit  of  the  observatory  at  Be- 
nares, as,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  it  was  erect- 
ed   by   the    ct-lebratcd  Mahometan   emperor  Ackber. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the   arithmeti- 
cal   characters  now    employed    in  Europe,  are  of  In- 
dian, and  not  of  Arabian  origin,  as  was  long  suppos- 
ed.    The  only  learning    which   seems  to  be  held  in 
any   degree  of   estimation  amongst   the  Bramins,  in 
modern   times,   is   metaphysical    subtlety   and    argu- 
mentation.     This,  indeed,  seems,  to  have  been  the 
species  of  erudition   in   which   they  have  always  de- 
lighted, as  corresponding  best  with  the   indolence  of 
their  habits,  and  the  acuteness  of  their  genius.     Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  regular  systems  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics, with  all  the  niceties,  distinctions,  and  classi- 
fications, which  are  to  be  found    among   the   Grecian 
dialecticians;  ami    it    is  doubJul  whether  Aristotle, 
the  father  of  logic,  did  not  derive  both  his  materials 
and  arrangement   from   India.     A  Mahometan  liisto- 
rian,  as  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  records  a  curi- 
ous anecdote    corroborative  of  this    conjecture.     He 
mentions,  that  Callistlienes  pi  o,  ured  a  rei^ular  treatise 
on   logic,  in  the    Panjab,  and  transmitted  it   to  Aris- 
totle ;    and    perhaps  curiosity   may  y<.t    be   gratified 
by  discovering,  that  the  Grecian   plulosopher  did  not 
invent,  Imt  translate   and   compile  a  sysiem  of  dialec- 
tics.    One    thing  is  certain,  tiiut    there   is    scarcely  a 
notion  which  has  been    advanced  by  metaphysicians, 
in  ancient  or  modern  limes,  but  may  be  found  assert- 
ed and  illustrated  in  some  of  tin-  Braminical  writings. 
We  meet  with   materialists,  atomists,  pantheists,  and 
inlellcctualists,  if  We  may  so  denominate  the  followers 
of  the    subtle    and    ingenious    system    of    Berkeley. 
There  can  be   very  little  doubt   that   Pythagoras  ijor- 
rowed  most  of  his  mystical    philosophy,   his  notions 
respecting   the   transmigration  of  the    soul,  and   the 
unlawfulness  of  eating  animal  tood,  from  the  ancient 
Bramins;  for   we   find    all    these    tliinsjs   paiticuuirly 
explained  and  enforced  by  the  modi  in  Bramins.    They 
still   abstain   from   ail    kinds   of  animal   food,   exc.  pt 
that  in    some  provinces  they    eat  a   little  fish,  but  so 
disguised  with  rice  and  condiments,  as  scarcely  to  be 
discerned.     The  most  sacred  of  all  their  animals  is 
the   cow,  and  to  touch   its    flesh    in    the  way  of  food, 
is  regarded  as  the    highest   pollution,  and    involves  a 
forfeiture  of  cast,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  involuntarily  guilty  of  this  offence.     Hence  the 
tyrant    Tippoo    forcibly    converted  a  great    many  of 
his  Hindoo   subjects  to  the    Mussulman    religion,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  cow  broth  :  by  this  means  they 
were  for  ever  rendered  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  and   were  glad  to  seek  an  asylum   from 
reproach,  by  embracing   Mahometanism. 

Tl>is  veneration  for  the  cow,  points  out  an  evident 
connection  between  India  and  Esrypt,  in  which  lat- 
ter country,  it  is  well  known  that  the  cow  was  the 
principal  object  of  religious  adoration  :  nay,  in  the 
account  which  Baitolemeo  gives  of  a  certain  Indian 
festival    which    he  witnessed,  we    recognize  all  the 
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rites  of  Apis.  Wc  arc  at  a  loss,  however,  to  know 
what  conclusion  wc  are  to  draw  from  this  fact ;  and 
it  must  still  be  matter  of  conjecture,  whellicr  India 
has  borrowed  from  Ei^ypl,  or  Egypt  from  Inuut; 
or  whether  both  have  not  drawn  Irom  one  common 
source. 

The  Bramins  formerly  made  a  great  mystery  of 
their  tenets  ;  and  there  was  nothing  that  they  shun- 
ned so  much  as  communicating  their  dogmas  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion  to  strangers.  The  celebrated 
Ackber,  the  wisest  of  all  the  princes  who  ruled  the 
Mahometan  empire  in  India,  was  extremely  anxious 
to  get  acquaiiuecl  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bramins  : 
for  this  purpose,  he  made  use  of  eveiy  argument 
which  policy  could  suggest,  to  draw  from  them  their 
hidden  stores  of  knowledge  :  finding,  however,  all 
his  efforts  unavailing,  he  at  last  adopted  the  expedi- 
ent of  imposing  on  a  celebrated  Brainin,  at  Benares, 
a  youtli  of  the  name  of  l-'eizi :  this  he  accomplish- 
ed by  persuading  the  Braniin  that  Feizi  belonged  to 
the  cast  of  Bramins.  The  youth  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived, and  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Shan- 
scrit  literature  ;  when  the  time,  however,  approach- 
ed, that  he  should  depart,  and  communicate  to  Ack- 
ber the  secrets  which  he  had  gained,  he  felt  himself 
detained  by  a  violent  attachment  to  the  Bramin's 
daughter:  the  ancient  sage  threw  no  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  their  mutual  passion  ;  he  even  ofi'ered 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Feizi.  The  young  man 
thinking  it  ungenerous  any  longer  to  deceive  his  be- 
nefactor and  instructor,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
confessed  the  imposture  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him.  The  Bramin,  without  uttering  a  word 
of  reproach,  drew  a  dagger,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
plunging  it  into  his  own  breast,  when  Feizi  prevent- 
ed him,  protesting  that  he  would  do  whatever  he  re- 
quired of  him  ;  upon  this,  the  Bramin  imposed  a  so- 
lemn oath,  that  he  should  never  translate  the  Vedas, 
nor  divulge  the  information  which  he  had  clandes- 
tinely obtained. 

This  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion,  as  far  as  it  is  contained  in  their  sacred  books, 
is  now  completely  at  an  end  ;  and  they  may  be  ex- 
plored by  any  one  who  has  sufficient  curiosity  to  im- 
pel him  to  the  task,  and  sufficient  learning  to  execute 
it  successfully.  But  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  the  business  is,  that,  with  all  these  facilities 
of  information,  the  subject  is  still  as  mysterious  as 
ever,  and  though  curiosity  has  been  highly  gratified, 
we  are  as  far  as  ever,  from  any  facts  that  can  lead  to 
a  certain  or  useful  result. 

It  is  pretty  generally  asserted,  that  no  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  Braminical  system  for  many 
thousands  of  years  ;  wc,  indeed,  recognize  many  of 
the  features  described  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  ;  but 
•we  find  others  as  completely  altered.  It  is  no  long- 
er true,  that  the  offices  of  the  Bramins  are  confined 
to  devotion,  saciificing,  and  |)hilosophy.  They  en- 
gage in  all  the  offices  of  civil  life,  and,  in  many  cases, 
nothing  appears  so  foreign  to  their  habits  as  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  The  Paishwa  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas  is  a  Bramin  ;  his  troops  are  composed  principally 
of  Bramins;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  through- 
out his  extensive    territories,  scarcely   any  thing  is 


safe  from  violence  and  rapacity,  but  a  cow  and  a  Bra- 
min. 

It  is  also  universally  admitted,  that  the  modern 
Bramins  are  grossly  ignorant  and  immoral.  NoUung 
is  more  common  in  India,  tlian  to  meet  with  a  ttllow 
infinitely  interior  in  pohit  oi  intelligence  to  the  rud- 
est English  clown,  yet  assuming  all  the  grimaces  of 
sanctity  and  wisdom,  and  exacting,  as  his  due,  a  re- 
spect bordering  on  ador.vtion.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
natural  eflfect  of  the  Braminical  system  ;  when  a  man 
is  sure  of  honour  and  respect,  independent  of  merit 
or  exertion,  as  every  Bramin  is  by  his  birth  and  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  stimulate  the 
mind  to  useful  efforts  :  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
expect  moral  purily,  where  ignorance  is  methodized 
into  a  system,  and  where  this  order  of  men  is  raised, 
if  not  by  law,  at  least  by  the  superstition  of  their 
countrymen,  beyond  the  reach  of  justice,  and  the 
fear  of  jjcnal  inflictions.  Accordingly  Mr  Hol- 
well,  who  stickles  as  keenly  for  the  pretensions  of 
the  Biamins,  as  if  he  had  been  a  convert  to  their 
faith,  allows  an  observation  to  escape  him  near  the 
close  of  his  work,  which  completely  oversets  his 
preceding  theory ;  for  he  admits,  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  murder  or  a  robbery  committed  in  the 
country,  but  a  Bramin  was  lound  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  He  is  careful,  however,  to  observe,  that 
he  speaks  only  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  race 
of  Bramins,  and  that  the  higher  and  more  learned 
orders  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  charge.  It 
would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  include  a  whole  order  of 
men  in  the  sweeping  charge  of  ignorance  and  profli- 
gacy, but  we  have  an  unfortunate  fact  to  state, 
which  would  lead  us  strongly  to  suspect  the  purity 
and  honesty  of  any  order  of  Bramins.  A  learned 
pundit  at  Benares,  who  had  been  engaged  by  cap- 
tain Wilford  to  translate  one  of  the  Puranas,  impo- 
sed on  his  employer,  by  the  interpolation  of  the  me- 
morable story  of  Satyavrata  and  his  three  sons,  cor- 
respondini>  exactly  with  the  story  of  Noah.  After 
captain  Wilford  had  completely  detected  the  trick, 
he  sent  for  the  pundit,  to  upbraid  him,  who  swore, 
by  all  that  was  sacred,  that  it  was  no  imposition  ;  and 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  brought  ten  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated pundits  at  Benares,  who  were  ready  to  swear 
to  the  falsehood. 

The  Bramins,  indeed,  seem  to  have  degenerated  in 
every  respect  from  their  ancestors.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  quotes  a  passage  from  Megasthenes,  a 
historian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator, 
in  which  he  affirms,  that  the  physical  sciences  among 
the  Greeks  were  taught  by  the  Bramins  among  the 
Indians.  Indeed,  the  physical  sciences  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Indians  seem  to  be  much  on  a  par,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  absurd  cosmogonies,  and  theories 
altogether  unsupported  by  experiment.  Eusebius,  in 
his  Preparutio  Evangelica,  1.  6.  c.  10.,  states  a  fact 
very  inconsistent  with  the  present  practice  of  the 
Bramins  ;  he  expressly  affirms,  that  they  worshipped 
no  images  :  y^t>^ictot^  9roAAa/  ruv  Xiyof^ivuv  B^ec^f^xvoft 
oiTivsi,  y,a.TA  'Troi^a.ooTii  rav  TT^oyov&iv  Kcct  vefCAiv,    ars  (povevH- 

c-iv,  »Te  |<i«v«  o-£/3s5-(.  At  present  there  are  not  grosser 
idolaters  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  nor  are  the  visible 
objects  of  adoration   any  where  so  absurd,  and  ob- 
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scene.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  Vcdas  and 
Shasters  the  unity  of  God  is  often  expressly 
asserted,  and  illustrated  in  very  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful language  :  at  the  same  time  such  a  complicated 
machinery  of  inferior  agents  is  employed,  and  the 
whole  is  so  involved  in  allegory,  that  polytheism 
may  be  said  to  be  taught  in  the  Vcdas  themselves. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  purest  systems  of  ancient 
mythology  :  whilst  they  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  su- 
preme God  as  the  source  of  power,  and  the  author 
of  all  existence,  they  uniformly  admit  the  existence 
of  suliordinate  deities,  dependent  on  the  supreme, 
and  employed  by  him  in  the  government  of  tlie  uni- 
verse. This  opinion  necessarily  leads  to  polytheism  : 
people  will  always  be  most  ready  to  worship  tiiosc 
deities  with  whom  they  consider  themselves  as  most 
closely  connected  :  and  the  supposed  agents  will  be 
adored,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  recommending 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  divinity.  In  this 
way  the  worship  of  saints  in  the  Roman  church  al- 
most entirely  superseded  the  worship  of  the  Most 
High  :  and  in  the  Indian  mythology,  Brimha,  tlie  chief 
deity,  has  not  a  temple  erected  to  his  service,  whilst 
thousands  of  splendid  pagodas  are  raised  in  honour 
of  inferior  gods. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  religion  is  merely 
a  political  device,  invented  by  statesmen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  Without 
stopping  to  controvert  an  opinion  which  has  been  so 
often  refuted,  we  merely  observe,  that  the  Braminical 
religion  has  evidently  not  had  its  foundation  in  the 
policy  of  princes  :  it  is  in  all  its  parts  a  complete 
system  of  priestcraft :  it  claims  for  its  ministers  a 
dignity  and  respect  far  superior  to  that  of  kings; 
and  the  highest  monarclis  have  been  content  to  bow 
before  them,  and  to  acknowledge  their  pretensions. 
This  circumstance  sufficiently  indicates  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  order.  It  was  oidy  in  the  earliest 
times  that  the  priestly  office  had  such  influence  in 
society,  as  to  be  able  to  mould  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  state.  In  the  remotest  antiquity,  we 
are  informed,  the  same  person  was  priest  and  king. 
The  Braminical  system  is  evidently  an  improvement 
on  this  plan  ;  for  by  it,  the  framers  have  contrived 
to  reserve  to  themselves  the  highest  place  in  respect 
and  dignity,  whilst  they  have  devolved  the  cares  and 
business  of  government  on  an  inferior  order,  which 
must  act  in  all  respects  according  to  their  directions. 
The  great  extent  of  Hindostan,  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  scene  of  European  politics  and  conquest, 
preserved  tliis  system  unimpaired  for  perhaps  several 
thousands  of  years.  India  remained  almost  entirely 
undisturbed  by  tlie  inroads  of  conquerors,  till  the 
period  of  the  Mahometan  invasion.  Alexander  the 
Great  scarcely  made  the  slighfjst  impression  upon  it, 
and  we  make  no  account  of  the  fabulous  exploits 
of  Bacchus.  But  dreadful  was  the  shock  which  it 
received  from  the  IMussulman  invaders  :  they  swayed 
the  sceptre,  which,  in  their  hands,  was  a  rod  of  iron, 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Hindostan.  and  they  left  no 
art  unemployed,  which  bigotry,  policy,  or  cruelty 
could  devise,  to  establish  Islamism  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Braminical  religion.  By  these  means  the  Brami- 
nical institutions  were  considerably  affected,  and  their 
influence  has  been  still  farther  impaired  by  the  inter- 


course with  European  settlers  :  they  still  exhibit  how- 
ever, a  gigantic  system  of  superstition,  whose  over- 
throw is  rather  an  object  of  distant  hope,  than  of  san- 
guine expectation. 

See  Maurice's  Ancient  Hist,  of  Hindoatan  and 
Indian  Antiyuilies  passim  ;  Asiatic  Researches  passim, 
particularly  the  papers  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr 
Colebrooke,  and  captain  Wilford  ;  Universal  His- 
tory, vol.  vi. ;  F/iit.  Trans.  No.  268,  p.  729;  Bartolo- 
nieo's  Voyage  to  India;  Bernier's  Travf/*;  Lord's  Re- 
ligion of  the  Bramins;  Aycen  Akberry;  Institutes  of 
Menu,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Dow's  Hindostan, 
Preliminary  Dissertation  ;  Foster's  Travels;  Kenders- 
ley's  Hindoo  Literature;  Sketches  of  the  Hindoos,  ano- 
nymous, but  giving  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment; Edin.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  135;  zntl  lidin- 
burgh  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  455,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  41.     {g) 

BRADFORD,  from  the  Saxon  Bradcnford,  or 
Broad  ford,  a  considerable  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  Lower  Avon,  which  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts,  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and 
which  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  nine 
arches  and  the  other  of  four.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  church,  a  free  school  for  boys,  and 
two  charitable  establishments  for  old  men  and  wo- 
men. About  ten  or  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  fine 
broad  cloth  are  manufactured  here  annually,  and  in 
one  manufactory  there  are  no  fewer  than  1500  per- 
sons employed.  Number  of  houses  in  1801,  1288. 
Population  7302,  of  whom  4648  are  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures,     (h) 

BRADFORD,  an  ancient  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  from  which  excellent  stone  for 
building  is  obtained.  The  chief  public  buildings  are, 
the  church,  and  the  Piece  Hall,  in  which  various  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  are  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Bradford  are  worsted  stuffs, 
shalloons,  calimancoes,  broad  and  narrow  cloths, 
wool  cards,  combs,  and  leather  boxes.  There  are 
three  iron  founderies  in  the  town,  and  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  of  which  are  advantageously  sup- 
plied with  iron  ore  and  coal.  A  cut  from  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  canal  conveys  the  manufactures  of 
Bradford  to  the  great  marts  of  trade.  Number  of 
houses  in  1801,  1368.  Population  6393,  of  whom 
1300  were  employed  in  manufactures,     (h) 

BRADLEJA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Mo- 
noEcia,  and  order  Monadelphia.    See  Botany,  p.  322. 

BRADLEY,  James,  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Shireborn,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
in  1692  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation at  a  boardinj>;-school  in  North  Leach,  kept  by 
Mr  Egles  and  Mr  Brice  ;  and  being  intended  by  his 
parents  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and 
was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Baliol  College,  on  the 
15th  of  March  1710-11.  After  having  taken  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1714,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1717, 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  on  the  24th  of  May  1719,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards,  he  obtained  priest's  orders  from  the 
bishop  of  Hereford,  who  not  only  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  but  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Brid- 
stow,  in   the    county    of  Hereford.      The    fondness 
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which  Bradley  had  ahcady  shewn  for  his  favourite 
science,  and  the  talents  which  he  had  already  dis- 
played in  the  pursuit  of  it,  introduced  liim  to  the 
notice  of  the  honourable  Rlr  Molyneux,  then  secre- 
tary to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  dislinguislicd  fur 
his  successful  cultivation  of  the  sciences  of  optics  and 
astronomy.  This  patron  of  learning  was  not  satis- 
lied  with  paying  to  our  young  astronomer  tliat  ge- 
neral and  unsubstantial  atlcnlion,  which  checks  of- 
tener  than  it  invigorates  the  blossom  of  youthful  ge- 
nius. He  saw  that  science  could  only  be  cultivated 
with  success,  when  the  mind  was  free  from  the  anxie- 
ties oi  dependent  circumstances,  and  he  exerted  him- 
self, with  zeal,  in  procuring  for  Bradley  the  sine- 
cure rectory  of  Landowy  VVelfry,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1719. 

The  taste  for  astronomy,  which  Bradley  had  che- 
rished from  his  earliest  years,  was  cncoura;^ed  by  the 
instructions  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pound,  who  is  well  known  as  an  astionomical  obser- 
ver, and  who  resided  at  his  living  of  Wanstead  in 
Essex,  w'icre  his  nephew  was  for  some  time  curate. 

It  was  in  this  scientific  retreat,  duruig  the  intervals 
which  he  stole  from  his  professional  avocations,  liiat 
our  author  conimi:nced  t.iose  astronomical  observations 
which  afterwards  conducted  him  to  some  of  tne  finest 
discoveries  of  which  astronomy  can  boast;  and  though 
at  this  early  period  l.e  exhibited  no  other  merit  but 
that  of  an  accurate  observer,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  nt.tice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Dr  llalley,  an:!  of  many  of  the  illus- 
trious nii  n  who  v^tre  at  that  time  the  ornaments  of 
the  Royui  Society. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Dr  Keill,  he  was 
appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
university  of  Oxiora,  on  the  31st  October  1721  ;  and 
thus  had  tl.^  felicity  of  being  associated  with  the  il- 
lu.-trious  Dr  Hallcy,  who  was  at  that  time  Savillian 
Prof(-ssor  of  Geometry.  In  this  new  situation,  Brad- 
ley seems  to  have  abandoned  all  views  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment.  He  saw  that  his  fame  was  now  to 
depend  on  his  astronomical  laljours,  and  perceiving 
ihal  1  '3  progress  would  be  retarded  by  the  duties  of 
a  professic.il,  which  it  would  be  sinful  to  neglect,  he 
cheerfully  resigned  all  his  livings  in  the  church,  and 
bent  the  uiaiivided  vigour  of  his  mind  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  favourite  science. 

In  the  year  1724,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  observations  on  the  comet  of  1723  ;  and 
in  1726,  his  observations  on  some  eclipses  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  were  laid  before  the  same  learned 
body  ;  but  none  of  these  papers  were  distinguished 
by  any  other  merit  but  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
observations  were  made. 

About  the  end  of  1725,  when  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Molyneux  at  Kew,  Mr.  Bradley's  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed 
stars,  by  which  he  was  led  to  his  two  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  the  aberration  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and 
the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  theory  of  the 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  a  very  full  account  inider  the  article 
Aberration,  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  1728,  and  extended  the  fame 
of  Bradley,  not  only  as  an  accurate   observer,  but  as 


a    profound     philosopher,    over  the    whole    of    Eu- 
rope. 

in  the  year  1730,  Mr  Bradley  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr  Whiteside  as  lecturer  in  astronomy  and  expe- 
rimental philosophy  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  an 
ollicc  which  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
and  in  1737  he  published  his  observations  on  the  co- 
met which  appeared  at  the  beguining  of  that  year. 
From  the  situation  which  our  author  held  at  Oxford, 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr  Hallcy,  who 
soon  perceived  and  appreciated  the  excellence  of 
his  character,  and  the  extent  of  his  attainments. 
Worn  out  with  the  labours  of  study,  and  sensible 
lluit  his  health  was  rapitUy  declining,  this  veteran 
philosopher  was  solicitous  that  Dr  Bradley  should 
succeed  him  as  astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich, 
— a  situation  for  which  he  was,  above  all  others, 
so  eminently  qualified.  He  accordingly  made  fre- 
quent applications  for  the  reversion  of  this  office  to 
his  young  friend,  and  even  offered  to  resign  it  in  his 
favour,  if  such  a  step  were  necessary  to  his  success. 
Death,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  friendly  solicita- 
tions of  this  venerable  man,  before  they  had  been 
crowned  with  success;  but  through  the  influence  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Bradley  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  astro- 
nomer royal  in  1742;  an  appointment  which  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  very  properly  distinguished,  by 
conferring  upon  Bradley  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity. 

In  the  year  1744,  Dr  Bradley  married  Mrs  Susan- 
nah Peach,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Peach,  Esq.  of 
Chalford  in  Gloucestershire.  The  result  of  this  mar- 
riage was  only  one  daughter,  who  survived  her  father. 

In  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the  declina- 
tions of  the  fixed  stars,  Dr  Bradley  was  led,  in  1745, 
to  the  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  of 
which  he  communicated  a  detailed  account  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  1747,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield.  In  this  admirable  letter,  which  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  precision,  and 
for  the  simplicity  and  modesty  with  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, Dr.  Bradley  takes  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  obligations  which  he  lay  under  to  Mr.  George 
Graham,  by  whom  his  instruments  were  principally 
made  ;  and  we  cannot  help  contrasting  his  conduct,  in 
this  respect,  with  that  of  many  modern  mathemati- 
cians, who  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  high  claim  to 
reputation,  which  the  makers  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments most  undoubtedly  possess.  "  I  am  sensible," 
says  Dr  Bradley,  "that  if  my  own  endeavours  have, 
in  any  respect,  been  eflectual  to  the  advancement  of 
astronomy,  it  has  principally  been  owing  to  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  given  me  by  Mr  George  Graham, 
whose  great  skill  and  judgment  in  mechanics,  joined 
with  a  complete  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  astronomical  instruments,  enable  him  to  contrive 
and  execute  them  in  the  most  perfect  manner." 
The  important  discovery  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis  was  rewarded  with  the  gold  medal,  which  was 
annually  given  by  the  Society. 

From  the  numerous  observations  which  Dr  Brad- 
ley had  now  made,  he  became  more  and  more  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  having  instruments  even  more  accu- 
rate than  those  which  he  had  used  ;  for,  to  use  his  own 
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words,  "as  wc  advance  in  the  means  of  making  more 
nice  enquuits,  new  points  generally  olVcr  tlicmselves, 
that  demand  our  allention."  He  therefore  embraced 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  annual  visit  which 
the  Royal  Society  made  to  the  observatory,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  the  learned  deputation  from  that  body, 
the  necessity  both  of  repairing  ilie  oid  instruments, 
and  of  obtaining  several  new  ones.  In  consequence 
of  this  representation,  the  Society  obtained  from 
George  II.  m  1748,  a  grant  of  1000/.,  to  be  expend- 
ed on  astronomical  apparatus,  imder  his  superinten- 
daiice.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr  George  Graham 
and  JMr  John  Bird,  the  observatory  was  soon  furnish- 
ed with  those  admirable  instruments,  by  which  all  his 
subsequent  observations  were  made. 

In  the  year  l"5l,  when  the  living  of  Greenwich 
became  vacant,  Mr  Pelham  offered  it,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  Dr  Bradley,  as  a  token  of  respect  for  liis 
important  services  to  science.  The  same  conscienti- 
ous motives,  however,  which  induced  him  to  resign 
his  livings  in  the  church,  prompted  him,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  decline  an  offer,  which  would  have 
set  at  variance  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  religion 
and  science.  The  king  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  disinterestedness  of  our  author,  that  he  granted 
him  a  pension  of  250/.  during  pleasure,  which  was 
continued  till  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  renewed  on  the 
accession  of  his  present  majesty. 

In  1752,  Dr  Bradley  was  admitted  into  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1757,  he  pulilished 
his  observations  on  the  comet  of  that  year.  The  re- 
mainder ot  our  author's  life  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  events  which  are  worthy  of  being  recorded.  He 
continued  to  prosecute  his  observations,  with  a  dili- 
gence too  great  for  his  constitution,  till  he  was  af- 
flicted with  a  lowness  of  spirits  of  the  most  distress- 
ing kind  :  he  was  in  constant  terror  of  mental  de- 
rangement, and  though  the  vigour  of  his  faculties 
suffered  no  abatement,  yet  the  fear  ol  losing  them 
altogether  never  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  In  1760,  his  bodily  strength  began  to  expe- 
rience a  decline,  and  in  consequence  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  his  kidneys,  he  was  attacked  with  a  total  sup. 
pression  of  urine,  which  terminated  his  existence,  at 
Chalford,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  loihof  July,  1762, 
in  the  70ih  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  depo- 
sited at  Mitchim  H.implon,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the 
same  e;rave  with  his  n'ife  and  mother. 

The  fame  of  Dr  Bradley  was  widely  extended  during 
his  life,  and  gained  him  the  particular  notice  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  enrolled  him  among  their  number, 
in  1748.  In  1734,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlic 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburgh.  In  1757, 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Boulogne  ;  and  he  obtained  the  same  honour  from 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 

The  private  character  of  Dr  Bradley  was  marked 
by  all  those  virtues  which  are  estiinable  in  domestic 
society.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  temper, 
compassionate  and  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  kind  and 
generous  to  his  relations.  Though  he  spoke  well, 
and  expressed  himself  clearly,  yet  his  silence  was  so 
proverbial,  that  he  was  said  never  to  have  spoken  but 
when  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  attention  and 
jiindness  which  were  shewn  to  him,  fiom  persons  of 
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the  first  rank  and  talents  in  the  kingdom,  were  not 
extorted  by  that  bustling  activity  aiid  self  applause, 
with  which  some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  force 
themselves  too  rapi<lly  into  public  notice.  Bradley 
was  too  modest  for  this  species  of  philosophical  em- 
piricism, and  too  sure  of  fame  to  take  the  trouble  of 
conning  it. 

The  writings  of  our  author  wore  extremely  few. 
A  valuable  paper  of  his,  on  Micrometers,  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1772. 
His  catalogue  of  389  fixed  stars  appeared  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanack  for  1773.  His  numerous  and  accu- 
rate observations  on  the  moon  led  to  the  perfection 
of  the  lunar  tables.  He  constructed,  from  his  own 
observations,  new  taldes  for  finding  the  places  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites  ;  and  he  determined,  with  great  accu- 
racy, the  atmospherical  refractions,  and  gave  an  ele- 
gant formula  for  computing  the  corrections  due  to 
a  variation  in  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  air. 
His  observations,  which  occupy  no  less  than  thirteen 
folio  volumes,  were  presented  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford in  1776,  on  conaition  that  they  should  be  print- 
ed. Tlie  first  volume  has  been  recently  published  by 
Dr  Hornsby  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health, 
the  remainder  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Mr 
Abraham  Robertson,  to  whom  they  have  been  en- 
trusted for  publication.     (/3) 

BRADNINCH,  a  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
situated  on  the  river  Collumb.  It  consists  of  one  ir- 
regular street,  about  a  mile  long.  Tl;e  principal  ma- 
nufacture of  the  place  is  paper-making,  which  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extevitin  the  neighbourhood.  Num- 
ber of  houses  253.     Population  1187.     (y) 

BRAG.A,  or  Bragl'e,  the  Bragara  and  jiugus'.a 
Brac!iaroru>n  of  the  ancients,  a  citv  of  Porluijal,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Entro  Douro  e  Minho,  is 
situated  in  a  broad  open  valley  of  the  same  name,  on. 
the  small  river  Cavado.  Braga  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Bracares,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  was  ranked  by  Ausonius  among  the  four 
chief  cities  of  Spain. 

Qusque  maris  sinu  jactat  se  Braccara  dives. 

When  Gallicia  and  Portugal  were  invaded  by  the 
Suevi,  Braga  became  the  seat  of  their  kings,  and 
continued  so  for  170  years,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Goths.  When  Alphonso  I.  took  this  city  from  the 
Moors,  in  1240,  all  the  Spanisli  bishops  submitted 
themselves  to  its  church;  and  hence  the  archbishops 
of  Braga  stiled  themselves  the  primates  of  Spain,  an 
honour  wliich  was  disputed  witli  them  by  the  pre- 
lates of  Toledo.  The  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  several  Roman  couis,  evince  the 
antiquity  of  the  city. 

"  IJraga,"  says  that  intelligent  traveller,  Mr  Link, 
"  is  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  the  place,  who  en- 
joys a  revenue  of  100,000  crusades;  and  appoints 
judges  and  f.vo  tribunals,  the  one  spiritual,  the  ot  ler 
temporal  ;  so  that  this  is  the  only  city  where  t!ic 
king  does  not  appoint  a  corregidor,  or  ■\juiz  de  fora. 
In  the  coutos  [loca  caula,  or  asylums  or  places  where 
a  priest  has  jurisdiction)  round  the  town,  his  sentence 
is  final  in  criminal  affairs,  but  not  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town. 

"  Braga  contains  five  parishes,  and  seven  monas- 
teries. Several  of  the  streets  are  broad,  light,  and 
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oi)en,  bui  most  ot  ihc  houses  are  smail,  as  in  all  in- 
land towns  in  Portugal.  Among  the  objects  of  cu- 
riosity here  is  the  lartje  old  GijLhic  built  cathedral, 
with  its  antiv|uities  and  treasures  ;  also  the  church 
and  monastery  of  St  Fruciuosa,  containing  a  mira- 
culous picture  of  the  virgin,  and  rich  in  treasures 
and  relics,  stand  on  a  hill  with  the  town,  so  situated 
as  to  form  a  fine  oljjecl,  as  seen  from  a  broad  ancient 
street. 

"  Braga  was  a  more  considerable  place  in  the 
1 5th  century  than  now.  It  has  u  hat  manufactory, 
which  supplies  a  great  part  of  Portugal  with  hats 
for  the  common  people,  nor  are  the  hats  bad,  though 
they  do  not  equal  the  English.  There  is  also  a  ma- 
nufactory of  knives,  which  is  inconsiderable.  The 
women  are  evciy  where  seen  knitting,  sewing,  or 
making  linen,  and  signs  of  industry  and  activity 
every  where  appear.  The  rich  inliabitants  of  Bra- 
ga  have  a  bad  name  in  the  other  very  social  towns  of 
Minho.  They  are  accused  of  being  quarrelsome, 
fond  of  scandal,  and  their  manners  are  very  much 
disliked."  Poptilation  13,000.  The  diocese  includes 
1200  parishes,  and  150  convents.  W.  Long.  8°  5', 
N.  Lat.  41"  33'.  See  Link's  Travels  in  Portui;al,  p. 
334.     (z5-) 

BRAGANTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  and  order  Hexandria.  See  Botany,  p. 
3 1's      (to) 

BRAGANZA,  Bcrganca,  Brigantioy  and  Brl- 
ge?itium  of  the  ancients,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Cociiobrigia  of  the  ancients,  is  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  oi  Tralos  Montes,  situated  in  a  spa- 
cious plain  near  the  river  Fervenga,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Leon  and  Gallicia.  Braganza  consists  of  a 
city,  defended  with  lowers  and  a  castle,  and  a  town 
under  the  protection  of  a  fort.  Two  parish  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  four  convents,  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  Stuffs  of  silk,  velvet,  and  grogram, 
are  the  only  manufactures  of  the  place.  The  Oyder 
of  Braganza  comprehends  the  city  itself,  and  twelve 
other  towns,  and  contains  about  75,000  inhabitants. 
There  were  mines  of  silver  in  the  Duchy.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  2,700.  W.  Long.  6°  25',  N.  Lat. 
41°  44'.      (c-) 

BRAHE,  TycHO,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was 
born  on  the  I4th  December,  1546,  at  Knudstrop, 
a  small  lordship,  near  lielsingborg,  in  Schonen,  and 
was  descended  from  a  noble  Swedish  family  that  had 
for  some  time  been  settled  in  Denmark.  Blessed,  or 
burdened,  perhaps,  with  a  large  family,  his  father. 
Otto  Brahe,  was  anxious  to  educate  his  sons  at  the 
least  expense,  and  therefore  chose  for  them  the  ho- 
nourable and  easy  profession  of  a  soldier.  His  son 
Tycho,  however,  had  th«  good  fortune  to  be  adopted 
as  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  George  Brahe,  who,  perceiv- 
ing the  capacity  of  his  nephew,  and  his  fondness  for 
study,  got  him  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  father. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  after  the  death  of  Otto 
Brahe,  his  uncle  sent  Tycho  to  Copenhagen  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  preparatory  to  his  entering  upon  the 
profession  of  the  law.  After  he  had  spent  two  years  at 
this  university  w  iihout  exhibiting  a  predilection  for  any 
particular  branch  of  knowledge,  his  passion  for  astro- 
nomy was  excited  by  one  of  those  accidental  circum- 
stances, to  which  science  has  so  often  been  indebted 


for  her  most  able  cultivators.  The  great  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August  1560  attraciea  uis 
notice,  and  he  was  struck  with  astonishment,  when 
he  perceived  that  it  liappened  at  the  precise  time  at 
which  it  was  predicted.  From  that  moment  he  de- 
ttrniined  to  understand  a  science  so  correct  in  its 
principles,  and  he  immediately  purchased  a  copy  of 
the  Tubxilx  Bcrgctises  by  Jo.  Stadius,  from  which  he 
acquired  some  information  respecinig  the  planetary 
motions.  , 

Alter  finishing  his  sttidies  at  Copenhagen,  he  was 
sent  to  Ltipsic,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  law: 
but  the  attractions  of  astronomy  withdrew  his  atten- 
tion fiom  every  other  subject,  unless  when  his  tutor 
jiirgtd  him,  by  his  rcnjunstrances,  to  prepare  lor 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined.  The  poc- 
ket money  allowed  him  by  his  uncle  was  uuilormly 
expeiuled  in  llie  purciiase  of  astronomical  ijooks  ; 
and  with  a  little  celesti;d  globe,  he  studied  the  names 
of  the  stars,  wlien  sleep  had  disarmed  the  vigilance  of 
his  preceptor. 

After  remaining  three  years  at  Leipsic,  he  was 
preparing  to  make  the  tour  of  Germany;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  uncle's  death,  in  1505,  he  returned, 
to  inherit  the  fortune  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him.  His  relations  seem  to  have  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  last  ettbrt  to  subdue  his  love 
of  science,  and  to  bend  his  mind  to  the  level  of  his 
pioiesbion.  They  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  hav- 
ing neglected  his  studies  :  and  they  treated  his  astro- 
nomical knowledge  as  viseless,  and  even  degrading, 
till  his  situation  became  so  uncomfortable,  that  he 
left  the  country,  with  the  design  of  travelling  through 
Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  travels,  when  Tycho  had 
arrived  only  at  Rostoch,  an  accident  occurred,  which 
had  nearly  termiiiated  his  career.  At  a  wedding 
feast  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  quarrelled  with  a 
Danish  noblemaii  about  some  subject  in  geometry,  and 
being  both  of  impetuous  dispositions,  the  mathematici- 
ans resolved  to  settle  the  dillerence  in  tlie  field.  In  this 
duel  Tycho  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  nose,  a 
loss  which  he  very  dexterously  supplied  with  a  sub- 
stitute made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fastened  by  means 
of  glue,  so  as  to  resemble  the  real  member. 

During  his  visits  to  the  principal  cities  of  Germa- 
ny and  Italy,  Tycho  became  acquainted  with  the  most 
illustrious  astronomers  of  the  times,  and  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  improving  in  his  favourite  study.  Among 
these  were  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  observers  of  his  age,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  future  comfort  of  Tycho. 

During  his  stay  at  Augsburgh,  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Peter  Ramus, 
and  he  inspired  with  a  love  of  astronomy  Peter  Hain- 
zell,  the  consul  or  burgomaster  of  the  city.  This 
public-spirited  magistrate  built  an  excellent  observa- 
tory at  his  own  expencc,  under  the  direction  of  Tycho, 
in  which  they  made  many  valuable  observations  be- 
fore Tycho  left  Augsburgh.  Hainzell  continued  to 
observe  the  heavens  with  great  assiduity,  and  after- 
wards published  his  observations  on  the  new  star 
which  appeared  in  1572. 

In  1570,  Tycho  returned  to  Copenhagen  ;  but 
from  the  fame  which  he  had  already  acquired,  he 
was  invited  to  court,  and  harassed  with  the  visits  and 
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attentions  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  To  avoid  the 
serious  intcrrupiions  to  his  siudies  wliich  he  thus 
suffcitd,  he  rttired  to  Herritzvolcl,  near  his  naiive 
piace,  where  his  maternal  uncle,  Sieno  BiUe,  offered 
him  every  acconimocialion  ior  the  proseculion  of  his 
studies.  Ill  this  sequestered  spot,  the  mind  of  our 
astronomer  was  at  that  same  time  distracted  with  the 
stuuy  ot  alchemy  and  the  passion  of  love  ;  but  he 
found  it  much  more  diflieult  to  obtain  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  than  the  object  of  his  affections.  The 
young  girl  with  whom  he  was  so  violently  enamour- 
ed, was  the  daaghter  of  a  neighbouring  peasant;  and 
though  he  endeavoured,  by  several  ingenious  argu- 
ments to  convince  his  relations,  th;it  the  inferiority 
of  her  rank  v.ould  make  her  a  more  suitable  wife  to 
a  philosoplier,  yet  his  marriage  produced  an  animo- 
sity among  the  parties,  which  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonal interference  of  the  king  was  able  to  com- 
pose. 

During  Tycho's  residence  at  Herritzvold,  he  dis- 
covered the  new  star  in  Cassiopeia,  which  appear- 
ed in  1572.  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  the  history  of  astronomy.*  The 
obscrvalior.s  which  Tycho  made  on  this  singular 
body,  were  publislicd  at  Copenhagen,  in  quarto,  in 
1373,  under  the  title  of  i)(?  nova  stella,  anno  l57i, 
die  jVijV.  11.  vp«/teri,  in  asterismo  Cassio/ieie  circa 
I'trticem  tjriittente,  annoque  inseijuenfi  consfiicua,  sed 
mcnse  Maio  magnitudine  et  sfdendore  jam  diminuta. 

AL'OUl  this  time  Tycho  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  and  was  requested  by  King  Frederick 
II.  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  in 
which  he  gave  a  copious  view  of  the  science,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  defend  the  reveries  of  judicial 
astrology.  Tlie  coldness  which  still  existed  between 
Tycho  and  his  friends,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
interference,  ii;duccd  him  to  think  with  seriousness, 
of  settling  in  some  distant  country,  where  he  might 
pursue,  without  interruption,  the  quiet  researches  of 
science.  He  accordiitely  left  Denmark,  and  after 
travelling  thiough  Gtrmany,  and  as  far  as  Venice, 
he  at  length  fixed  upon  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  as  a 
suitable  retreat  for  himst  If  and  his  family.  But 
when  he  returned  to  Denmark  to  prepare  for  the 
removal  of  his  family  and  his  instruments,  he  found 
that  Frederick  had  been  informed  of  his  views  by 
the  Prince  ol  Hesse,  and  was  resolved  to  detain  with- 
in liis  kingdom  a  philosopher  who  was  one  of  its 
grept  ornaments.  He  settled  upon  him  a  pension 
of  1000  crowns  a  year  ;  he  presented  him  with  the 
canonry  of  Roschild,  with  an  annual  income  of  2000 
crowns;  and  he  made  over  to  him  the  island  of  Huen, 
and  promised  to  erect  in  this  sequestered  spot  an  ob- 
servatory, completely  furnished  with  the  choiscst  in- 
struments. Elated  with  the  munificence  of  his  so- 
vereii;n,  Tycho  gratefully  accepted  the  generous  of- 
fer :  The  foundation  stone  of  tlie  observatory,  which 
he  called  Uraniburg,  was  laid  on  the  eighth  of 
August,  1376,  and  a  buildine,  60  feet  square,  con- 
taining a  commodious  suite  of  apartments,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous laboratory,  was  speedily  completed  at  the 


expence  of  nearly  20,000/.  A  detached  building, 
called  Stiernberg,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Stars,  was 
afterwards  constructed  by  Tycho  himself  t 

In  this  situation,  so  congenial  to  his  wishes,  Tycho 
continued  to  observe  the  heavens  for  nearly  21  years. 
He  gave  instructions  in  astronomy  to  a  number  of 
scholars,  several  of  whom  were  sent  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence,  while  others  were  supported  and  educated  by 
himself;  and  though  at  a  distance  from  society,  he 
was  honoured  with  frequent  visits  by  many  princes, 
as  well  as  philosophers.  Ulric,  Duke  of  Mechlen- 
burgh,  accompanied  with  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  William,  Prince  of  Hesse,  were  among 
the  number  of  his  guests. 

In  the  year  1583,  Tycho  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  friends,  a  new  work,  entitled,  Tychonia 
Brake  Dani,  de  mundi  etherei  recentioribus  fiheno- 
menia  liber  secundus,  qui  est  de  dlustri  stella  caudata 
anno  1577,  consflecta.  This  book,  which  contains 
the  new  positions  of  the  stars,  several  methods  of 
calculation,  and  details  of  astronomical  observations 
and  also  discussions  on  the  works  which  had  already 
been  written  on  this  famous  comet,  was  not  finished  till 
1603,  and  bears  on  the  title-page  the  date  of  Frank- 
fort, 1610.  The  cause  of  this  delay  in  its  publica- 
tion was  owing  to  some  additions  which  Tycho  was 
anxious  to  make  to  his  work. 

When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, in  1590,  to  conclude  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Anne,  he  spent  no  fewer  than  eight  days 
under  the  roofot  Tycho,  at  Uraniburg.  On  his  de- 
parture from  Huen,  James  presented  Tycho  with  a 
magnificent  present  ;  composed  a  set  of  Latin  verses 
in  honour  of  the  astronomer;  and  accompanied  his 
royal  license  for  the  publication  of  Tycho's  works, 
with  the  following  compliment  to  the  talents  of  their 
author: 

"  Nor  am  I  acquainted,"  says  he,  "  with  these 
things  on  the  relation  of  others,  or  from  a  mere  pe- 
rusal of  your  works,  but  I  have  seen  them  with  ray 
own  eyes,  and  heard  them  with  my  own  ears,  in 
your  residence  at  Uraniburg,  during  the  various 
learned  and  agreeable  conversations  v/hich,  I  there 
held  with  you,  which  even  now  affect  my  mind  to 
iuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  I 
recollect  them  with  greater  pleasure  or  admiration  ; 
which  I  now  willingly  testify  by  this  license  to  pre- 
sent and  future  generations,"  &c. 

In  consequence  of  an  attack  upon  Tycho's  treatise 
on  the  comet  of  157",  by  a  countryman  of  our  own, 
Tycho  published  a  reply  in  1591,  entitled,  Tijchonis 
Brake  afiologrtica  res/ionsio  ad  cujusdam  fierijiatetici 
in  Scotia  diibia,  sibi  de  ftarallaxi  cometarum  ofijio- 
sita. 

The  death  of  Frederick  II.  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  fortunes  of  our  author.  His  son.  Christian  IV., 
indeed,  before  his  mind  was  poisoned  by  the  advice 
of  his  wicked  ministers,  not  only  continued  the 
pension  of  Tycho,  but  repaired  to  Umniburg,  in 
1592,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  to  visit  the  friend 
of  his  father,  and  the  greatest  astronomer  of  the  age. 


•  See  the  article  Astroxomv,  paije  679 

■f  A  plan  of  the  Isle  r.^  Huen,  and  a  \k\v  of  the  biiildingrs,  will  be  found  in  HofTmann's  Portrait*  Historiques   des  homtnet  illxutrtf 
<fc  Dannemarc.    See  also  the  Gentleman's  ,lf  ..jaaine  for  November,  1789. 
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During  the  few  (Uiys  which  he  spent  in  the  company 
ofTyclio,  lie  cxuniincd,  with  the  curiosity  natural  lo 
youth,  all  the  appar.ilus  of  the  observatory  ;  and  having 
shewn  a  particular  fondness  for  a  gik  Im  glohe,  con- 
taining a  representation  of  the  starry  heavens,  Tycho 
presented  it  to  the  young  king,  and  received  in  re- 
turn a  gold  chain,  as  a  loken  of  his  unalterable  at- 
tachment. But  the  favour  of  princes  was  on  this 
occasion  what  it  always  has  been, — a  gift  during  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  surround  and  flailcr  them. 
The  envy  of  Tycho's  great  reputation,  and  perhaps 
a  personal  feeling,  excited  by  the  violence  ol  his 
temper,  or  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  instigated  the 
advisers  of  the  young  king  to  lurt^ct  the  hospitality 
which  he  received  at  Uraniburg,  and  to  deprive 
Tycho  of  his  pension,  and  of  the  canonry  ol  Ros- 
child.  The  minister  Walchendorf,  a  name  blackened 
in  the  eye  of  science,  will  descend  to  posterity  load- 
ed will!  the  execrations  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
man. 

lieing  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  his 
eslablisbment  in  lluen,  Tycho  quitted  that  favourite 
retreat,  endeared  to  science  by  the  imporiancc  of  his 
Jabours,  and  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  wail- 
ed for  the  earliest  opporiuiiity  of  leaving  for  ever  an 
ungrateful  country.*  With  his  wife  and  children, 
and  instruments,  he  landed  at  Rostock,  and  spent  a 
year  at  Wansbcck  with  liis  friend  Henry  Ranlzau  or 
Ranzovius,  who  published  in  1600  a  treatise  on  astro- 
logy, and  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  II.  a  great  amateur  of  alchemy 
and  astrology.  Before  our  author  left  Uraniburg, 
he  completed  his  work,  entitled  Tychonis  Bralie  Dani 
JE/iistolaritm  astronomicorum  libri,  (juoruni  primus  hie 
itluslTiss.  ct  tanclaliss.  firiiicf/iis  Guliclmi  HassiiS 
.Land/ffravii,  ac  i/isiiis  matlteinatici  litcras  vnague 
rcHfionsa  ad  singulas,  comjxlectilur.  Uraniburgi  ex 
nffidna  tijfwgraphica  authoris  1596;  and  during  his 
stay  with  Rantzan,  he  published  his  ylstronomia  in- 
.'laurata  Mcchanica.  I'ol.   Wandesburgi  1598  t 

The  last  of  these  works  was  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  personal 
introduction  to  that  monarch,  which  Tycho  was  pro- 
mised by  his  friend  Rantzau.  The  wishes  of  our 
author,  however,  were  anticipated  by  a  flattering  in- 
vitation from  the  emperor,  which  Tycho  gratefully 
accepted  ;  and  he  repaired  to  Pragiie  in  1  599,  where  he 
met  with  the  most  welcome  reception.  This  gene- 
rous patron  of  merit  erected,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prague,  a  commodious  observatory  for  his  friend, 
and  settled  upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  3000 
crowns.  Tycho  now  looked  forward  to  better  days. 
He  renewed  with  delic;ht,  the  labours  which  he  had 
so  unwillingly  relinfjuished,  and  had  the  singular  fe- 
licity of  having  for  his  pupils  two  such  celebrated 
men  as  Kepler  and  Longomontanus.  His  spirits, 
however  were  broken  with  sufferings  and  disappoint- 
ment; and  neither  the  continued  kindness  of  his  be- 


nefactor, nor  the  society  of  such  able  pupils,  could 
sooth  his  agitated  mmd.  1  he  severity  of  his  studies 
had  begun  to  afl'ect  his  bodily  strength  ;  and  linding 
himself  encircled  with  new  liiunds  in  a  distant  landi 
the  melancnoly  remembrance  of  former  aitachaicnts, 
which  even  the  ingratiiude  of  nis  country  could  not 
extinguish,  contributctl  to  prey  upon  his  mind.  The 
most  trilling  occurrences  were  magnilicd  by  his  dis- 
eased imagination  into  prodigies  sent  from  heaven  ; 
and  from  his  sallies  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  his  mind 
frequently  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  his  latter 
end.  A  suppression  of  urine,  attended  by  the  most 
agonising  panis,  induced  a  violent  fever  and  a  tempo- 
rary delirium,  durmg  which  he  often  exclaimed  "  .Vf 
frusira  vixisse  vidcar."  These  violent  paroxysms 
left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  but  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  mental  powers.  He  saw  that  death 
was  inevitable  :  He  composed  an  extempore  copy  of 
verses:  He  exhorted  his  pupils  to  persevere  in  their 
labours  :  He  conversed  with  Kepler  on  some  of  the 
proloundcst  points  of  astronomy ;  and  he  mingled 
with  these  amusements  frequent  acts  of  piety  and 
devotion.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  expired,  with- 
out the  least  symptom  of  pain,  on  the  2'tth  of  October, 
in  the  55tli  year  of  his  age.  A  monument,  containing 
the  figure  of  a  knight,  in  rude  sculpture,  was  erected 
10  his  memory  in  the  Tein  ciiurch  at  Prague,  where 
his  remains  were  deposited  ;  and  his  wife,  with  two 
sons  and  four  daughters,  were  left  to  lament  his  loss. 

Tycho  was  a  man  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  light 
red  hair,  and  a  pleasing  manly  countenance.  In  his 
temper  he  was  irritable  and  passionate,  and  even  sul- 
len and  unbending.  He  possessed  an  unfortunate 
turn  for  satirical  invective,  without  the  power  of 
bearing  the  raillery  of  others.  The  misfortunes  of 
his  life  were  perhaps  owing  to  this  unhappy  propen- 
sity, which  frequently  exposed  him  to  the  enmity  of 
those  who  suffered  from  his  wit.  But  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  licence  which  he 
gave  to  his  tongue  was  a  foible,  or  a  vice.  His  reli- 
gious principles  were  too  well  founded,  we  think,  to 
permit  the  supposition,  that  malice  was  in  any  case 
mingled  with  his  satire. | 

The  merits  of  Tycho  as  an  astronomer  have  alrea- 
dy been  fully  estimated  in  another  part  of  our  work.§ 
His  miscellaneous  labours  have  not  yet  fallen  under 
our  notice.  That  a  p'lilosophcr  like  Tycho,  addict- 
ed to  the  study  of  the  most  demonstrative  of  the 
sciences,  should  have  indulged  in  the  pursuits  of  al- 
chemy, and  in  the  study  of  judicial  astrology,  must 
be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  titties  in 
which  he  lived,  but  to  a  natural  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous, which  seems  to  have  been  predominant  in  his 
mind.  Even  at  Uraniburg,  in  the  midst  of  his  glory, 
his  greatest  delight  was  to  astonish  his  visitors,  by 
making  his  pupils  appear  before  them  without  any 
apparent  communication.  If  he  met  with  an  old  wo- 
man or  a  hare,  he  durst  not  prosecute  his  journey  ; 


•  It  is  said  by  some  of  his  biographers,  Uiat  he  resumed  his  observations  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  that  Walchendorf  intimated  to  him 
the  king's  order  to  discontinue  them  ; — an  order  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  banishment. 

■\  M.  Messier  lias  .it  present  in  liis  possession  the  copy  of  tliis  work  which  Tycho  sent  to  Rantzau.  It  is  covered  with  satin,  and 
the  porU'ait  of  Tycho  is  illuminated. 

4:  "Nihilfictumj  nihil  simulatum  in  ipso;  sed scaphura scapham  gppellabat;  unde  omne  quod sustinuit odium."  Jbsseniits, 
Fun.   Oral. 

$  See  History  of  Astrokomy,  p.  595,  596. 
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and  he  kept  an  idiot  constantly  beside  him,  whose 
incoherent  expressions  were  stored  up  and  examined 
by  Tycho  as  tlie  pretlictions  of  some  supernatural 
being.  A  d' sire  to  be  consulted  as  a  fonune-teller 
was  another  ol  the  failings  of  tnis  extraordinary  man. 
He  calculated  the  nativity  of  his  patron  Uodoiph, 
and  having  predicted  tliat  some  wicked  designs  would 
be  practised  against  him  by  his  relations,  the  timid 
emperor  was  seized  witli  alarm;  and  when  the  bad 
conduct  of  his  brother  SL-enicd  to  verify  the  pre- 
diction, he  confined  himself  lo  his  palace,  and  actual- 
ly fell  a  piey  to  the  fear  wiiich  it  inspired. 

From  these  facts,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  at- 
tachment to  alchemy  and  astrology  ;  but  we  can  find 
no  explanation  of  the  deceit  which  he  must  have 
practised,  when  he  made  an  apology  lor  not  publish- 
ing his  chemical  experiments.  "  On  consideration," 
says  he,  "  and  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned 
men,  he  thought  it  improper  to  unfold  the  secrets  of 
the  art  (of  alchemy)  to  the  vulgar,  as  few  people 
were  capable  of  using  its  mysteries  to  advantage,  and 
without  detriment." 

Medicine  was  also  a  favourite  study  with  Tycho. 
He  gave  his  medicines  and  his  advice  gratis  ;  and  he 
published  an  account  of  the  composition  of  an  elixir 
fur  the  plague,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Rodolph. 

Tycho  was  likewise  a  worshipper  of  the  muses. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses,  and  composed  a  poem  on  his 
exile,  wliich  was  puolished  at  Rostock  in  1614.  His 
taste  for  architecture  seems  to  have  been  good.  He 
drew  the  plan  ot  the  castle  of  Cronberg,  and  sketch- 
ed the  design  for  the  mausoleum  of  I'rederick  the 
Second,  which  was  executed  in  Italy,  and  erected  in 
the  cathedral  of  Roschild. 

Beside  tlie  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Ty- 
cho wrote  the  following  :  Astronomia  insiaurate  Pro- 
gymtiai7>iala  :  quorum  hxc  ],rima  f<ars  de  restitutione 
motiiutn  soils  et  lima,  stcllaruimjue  inerrantium  trac- 
tat,  1602,  4to  ; — De  mundl  ethtrei  reccntioribus  /Jie- 
nomenis  liber  secundus,  1603,  4lo  ; — De  disciplinis 
■mathematkis  oratio,  in  qua  simul  astrologia  defendi- 
tur,  et  ab  objectiouibus  dtssriitkntium  vindicatur, 
Hamburg,  4to,  1621.  The  works  of  Tycho  were  pub- 
lished at"  Frankfort  in  4io,  in  1618.  In  1657  a  col- 
lection of  his  observations  was  puijlishcd  at  Vienna  in 
folio,  under  the  title  of  Lucii  Barctlt  [Alberti  Curti'i) 
Sylloge  Ferdinandea,  sive  Collectanea  hisCoris  celcs- 
tis  e  connnentariis  AlSfi.  obnervationuin  Tyc/ionis 
Brahe  ab  anno  1582  ad  annU7)i  1601  ;  and  afterwards 
in  2  vols  folio,  at  Augsburg,  under  the  title  of  His- 
toria  Celestis  comjdectens  cbsenmHanes  Tijckonis. 
The  last  of  these  woiks,  which  is  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  observations,  occupies  more  than  1000 
folio  pages  ;  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Augs- 
burg and  Vienna  in  1668;  at  Ralisbon  in  1672,  and 
at  Dillingen  in  1675,  Sec.  kc.  The  Kudolpiiine  Ta- 
bles, which  Tycho  left  unfinished,  were  published  at 
Ulm  in  1627,  in  folio,  entitled  Jo.  Kefderi  Tabulcs 
Hudol/ih'nie,  quibus  AsCrotiomica  scientiu:,  teinfiorum 
longinquitaie  collafisce,  restauratio  continetur,  a  Ty- 
thotie  Drake  firimvm  animo  conccflta  et  destinata  anno 
Chr.  1564,  exinde  observationibus  siderum  accuratissi- 
mis  post  annum  fireciftue   1572,   serio  affcctata,  tan- 


dem  traducia  in  Germaniam  inque  aulam  ct  nomcn 
liudol/ihi  Imfi.anno  1598. 

The  instruments  of  Tycho  were  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  Rodolphus  for  22,000  crowns  of  gold. — 
During  the  troubles  of  Bohemia,  the  army  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them  ; 
but  the  great  celestial  globe  of  brass  was  preserved, 
and  deposited  with  the  Jesuits  of  Neyssa  in  Silesia. 
In  1633,  Udalric,  the  son  of  Christain,  king  of  Den- 
mark, carried  it  lo  Copenhagen,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hall  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

See  Gassendi  K/.'a  Tychonis  Brahe,  Sec.  Paris. 
1654:  Coxe's  Travels  in  Denmark,  vol.  v.  p.  191  ; 
De  fila  et  viorte  illustris.  et  generjsi  viri  Tychonis 
Brahei,  oral io  f line bria  Jolt.  Jessenii  a  Jessen.  Pragas 
1601  ;  and  a  Ijfe  of  Tycho  by  Weistriss,  publislied  in 
Danish  and  in  German.  The  German  translation  ap- 
peared at  Leipsig  in  1756,  in  2  vols.   8vo.     [fi) 

BRAIN.  Sec  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Sur- 
gery. 

BRAINTREE,  a  market  town  of  England  in 
E^sex,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  chietly  re- 
markable for  its  baize  manufactory,  which  was  intro- 
duced here  by  the  Flemings,  who  were  expelled  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
va. The  streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and 
many  of  the  buildings  are  very  old,  and  formed  of 
timber.  The  church  is  a  large  building  erected  on  a 
high  piece  of  ground,  which  seems  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  a  camp.  This  church  underwent  seve- 
ral alterations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  was  defrayed  from  the  profits  of 
three  plays  acted  in  the  church.  The  first  of  these, 
called  St  S^uithin,  was  performed  in  1523;  the  se- 
cond, entitled  St  Andrew,  was  performed  on  the  Sun- 
day before  Relique  Sunday  in  1525  ;  and  the  third, 
called  Plucy  Dacy  alias  Si  E'.oestacy,  in  1534.  Af- 
ter the  Reformation,  the  church  wardens  sold  the  con- 
tents of  the  players  wardrobe  for  50  shillings,  and 
the  play  books  for  20  shillings.  The  number  of 
houses  in  this  town  in  1801  was  454,  and  the  popu- 
lation 2821.  The  village  of  Bocking,  consisting  of 
one  long  street,  forms  now  a  part  of  the  town,  and 
contains  no  fewer  than  623  houses  and  5680  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  above  600  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  baize.  See  Morant's  History  ofJissex.  (j) 

BRAM.\H'S  Machine,  or  Press  for  Print- 
ing Bank  Notes.  Contrary  to  our  usual  practice, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  a  description  of  this 
ingenious  machine  under  the  name  of  its  inventor.  It 
was  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  a  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  it  when  we  were  engaged  in  that 
part  of  our  work  which  contains  the  word  Bank, 
and  we  have  therefore  thouglit  it  more  advisable  to 
insert  our  account  of  it  in  this  place,  than  to  refer  it 
to  some  more  distant  article,  where  the  insertion  of 
it  would  bo  equally  inconsistent  with  our  general 
plan. 

In  many  other  parts  of  our  work  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
inventions  of  Mr  Bramah,  which  are  no  less  credit- 
able to  his  genius,  than  they  have  been  useful  to  so- 
ciety. His  improvements  upon  locks;  )iis  rotatory 
engine  for  raising  water;  his  hydrostatic  press,  ar- 
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plied  to  cranes,  and  to  the  sluices  of  canals;  liis  im- 
provement on  the  stcuui  engine  ;  his  planing  machine, 
i'oi-  producihtj  parallel  surfaces  on  wood  ;  liis  melhotl 
of  cuitjiig  screws  and  turning  spheres  ;  his  ctiualising 
tool,  or  apparatus  for  turning  cylinders  at  one  opera- 
tion ;  his  method  of  introducing  steam  into  the  up- 
per coppers  of  Breweries  ;  his  contrivance  for  lock- 
ing cariiages  ;  his  improved  pens,  hv  which  no  part 
of  the  ([uill  is  lost ;  and  his  new  plug  and  sliding 
cocks  ;  will  all  come  under  notice  in  the  course  of 
this  work. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  t!ie  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  fill  up  the  numbers  and  dates  of  their  notes 
in  writing  till  the  year  1809,  when  tlie  machine  in- 
vented by  Mr  Bramali  was  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
By  this  contrivance,  the  numbers  and  dates  were  in- 
serted not  oiilf  in  a  more  uniform  and  elegant  manner, 
but  the  laI)our  was  diminisl.ed  to  less  than  one-sixth 
of  what  it  was  before. 

Tlie  copperplates,  from  which  the  words  of  the 
notes  are  piinted,  are  double;  that  is,  they  throw 
off  two  notes  at  a  time  upon  one  long  piece  of  pa- 
per. This  piece  of  paper,  containing  two  notes,  is 
then  put  into  the  machine,  which  prints  upon  them 
the  numl)er  and  dates  in  such  a  manner,  tb.at  the 
types  change  to  the  succeeding  number,  and  that  the 
whole  operation  is  performed  without  any  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk.  If  one  of  the  notes,  for 
example,  is  No.  1,  No.  1,  and  the  other  on  the  same 
paper  No.  201,  No.  201,  when  these  are  printed 
the  machine  alters  itself  to  No.  2,  No.  2,  and  No. 
202,  N.  202  ;  and  in  printing  these,  the  types  again 
change  to  No.  3,  No.  3,  and  203,  203.  The  date, 
and  the  word  London,  are  cast  in  stereotype,  and 
each  machine  is  furnished  with  one  of  these  for  each 
day  in  the  year,  and  they  of  course  are  changed 
every  day. 

The  Bank  of  England  have  upwards  of  40  of 
these  machines  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  con- 
stant use.  It  was  formerly  considered  sufficient 
labour  (or  each  clerk  to  fill  up  with  the  number 
twice  repeated,  and  date  twice  repeated,  400  notes 
per  day  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  machines, 
one  clerk  has  printed  1300  doul^le  notes,  which  are 
equal  to  2600  single  ones;  for  thouLrh  in  the  ma- 
cliine  the  double  notes  do  not  require  more  labour 
than  single  ones,  yet  to  fill  up  the  blanks  by  writing, 
would  occupy  twice  the  lime. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  is  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  and  the  principle  is  not  limitf-d 
to  the  numbering  of  notes,  but  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  purpose  of  printing  any  series  of  num- 
bers which  require  continual  alteration.  In  Plate 
LXXV"!.  we  have  represented  one  of  these  machines, 
which  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same  as  any  of 
those  in  use,  being  only  a  single  one,  and  adapted 
for  printing  one  note  at  once  ;  hut  we  have  only  to 
suppose  it  extended  to  twice  the  length,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  double  set  of  types,  in  order  to  fit  it  for 
printing  two  notes  at  the  same  time.  In  Fig.  2. 
of  Plate  LXXVI.,  a  perspective  view  of  this 
machine  will  be  found,  and  a  section  of  its  parts  at 
Fig.  I.  in  both  of  which  the  same  letters  of  reference 
are  employed.    A  solid  piece  of  mahogany,   A  A, 


forms  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  to  this  two  iron 
plates  B  B  are  screwed,  forming  the  sides  of  a  box, 
liie  front  of  which  is  removed  in  Fig.  2.  to  exhibit 
the  interior,  and  the  back  is  concealed  behind  the 
mechanism.  Across  this  box,  an  axis  D  is  placed, 
having  its  pivots  fitted  into  sockets,  which  are  fast- 
ened in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  as  is  evident  from  the 
figure.  This  axis  carries  the  tympan  E,  which  gives 
the  pressure  to  print  oflT  the  note  attached  to  it  by 
screws  ;  and  a  lever  F  is  also  fixed  to  the  axis,  by  which 
the  operator  forces  down  the  tympan.  The  move- 
able types,  in  which  the  priucipal  novelty  of  the  in- 
vention consists,  arc  fitted  into  a  series  of  brass  circles, 
mounted  upon  an  axis  G,  extending  across  the  cen- 
tre ot  the  frame.  These  circles  are  sufficiently  point- 
ed out  in  the  perspective  view,  by  the  numerals  on 
the  types  fixed  in  them  ;  they  are  ten  in  number,  ar- 
ranged in  two  lots  of  five  each.  Each  circle  (shewn 
more  plaiidy  at  I,  Fig.  1.)  is  divided  into  11  parts, 
and  at  each  a  rectangular  notch  is  cut,  to  receive 
the  types  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  and  a  blank 
type.  Five  of  the  circles,  thus  prepared,  being 
placed  side  by  side,  upon  a  fixed  axis,  G,  on  which 
they  revolve  freely,  are  sufficient  for  printing  any 
number  less  than  100,000;  because,  as  the  circles 
can  be  turned  about  on  their  axis  independent  of  each 
other,  it  is  obvious,  that  any  combination  of  the  above 
figures  may  be  produced,  by  bringing  them  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  circle,  which  is  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed  when  an  impression  is  to  be 
taken.  This  will  be  more  easily  understood,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  brass  plate,  which  covers  up  the  circles, 
is  put  in  its  place,  as  represented  in  Fig.  Lata.  This 
brass  plate  has  two  apertures  through  it,  to  receive  the 
two  series  of  types  which  project  up  a  little  above 
its  surface  when  at  the  highest.  In  Fig.  2.  this  plate 
is  removed,  to  exhibit  the  interior  mechanism.  The 
circles  are  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  wheels  H, 
upon  an  axis,  called  the  back  axis,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  circles.  The  end  of  it  is  seen  at  I,  Fig.  2. 
projecting  through  the  frame,  and  it  carries  three  of 
the  wheels  H,  two  of  which  are  at  the  satne  distance 
apart  as  the  two  series  of  figure  circles  to  which  they 
apply.  The  third  wheel  is  placed  at  an  intermedi- 
ate distance  between  the  other  two,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  a  catch  or  pallet  b,  Fig.  1.  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  tym])an,  by  means  of  a  joint,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  will  strike  against  the  highest  tooth  of 
the  wheel  H,  and  turn  it  round  one  tooth.  When 
the  handle  is  lifted  up  rather  beyond  the  perpendi- 
cular, where  a  stop  rf.  Fig.  2.  upon  the  axis,  meeting 
a  projection  rf,  Fig.  1.  on  the  cover  of  the  box, 
prevents  it  from  moving  farther;  but  when  the  handle 
is  returned  down  into  the  position  of  Fig.  1.  the  pal- 
let, though  it  again  meets  the  tooth  of  the  wheel, 
ijives  way  upon  its  joint,  and  passes  hv  without  mov- 
ing the  wheel.  In  this  manner,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
every  time  the  handle  is  pressed  down  to  take  an  im- 
pression, in  raising  it  up  again,  to  place  a  fresh  paper 
upon  the  tympan,  the  pallet  moves  the  wheels  H 
one  tooth,  and  as  the  teeth  of  these  wheels  engage 
the  teeth  of  the  figure  circles,  a  similar  motion  is 
communicated  to  them,  bringing  a  fresh  number  be- 
neath the  tympan,  ready  for  printing. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  wheels  H  are  of  such 
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a  thickness,  as  to  engage  only  one  of  the  five  type 
circles  at  once,  and  their  distance  IVom  each  other  is 
such,  that  they  take  the  same  circle  in  the  on:  series  as 
they  do  in  the  other.  Now,  by  moving  the  back  axis 
a  small  qualiiity  endwise,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whccl-II  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  any  of  the  five 
circles,  or  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  clear 
of  them  all.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  head  I, 
l'")g.  2,  comes  through  the  fiame  of  the  machine  ; 
foi  by  means  of  this  the  axis  can  be  moved  on  end, 
and  by  proper  marks  upon  it,  it  may  be  set  to  any  of 
the  five  circles.  In  these  positions  it  is  confined  by 
a  stmidrcular  clip,  which  enters  grooves  turned 
round  on  the  axis,  and  deprives  it  of  longitudinal  mo- 
tion, unless  when  the  clip  is  raised.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  nut  coming  through  the  back  of  the  frame  at 
K,  Fig.  1.  It  has  a  short  lever  on  the  inside  of  it, 
which,  when  the  nut  is  turned  round,  raises  up  the 
clip,  and  releases  the  axis  while  it  is  set  to  the  re- 
quired circle,  and  the  clip  being  let  f:dl  into  the  pro- 
per groove,  confines  it  from  any  farther  motion.  In 
order  that  all  the  circles  may  stop  at  the  exact  point, 
when  the  figure  is  at  the  highest,  and  consequently 
when  the  surface  of  the  figure  will  be  horizontal,  an 
angular  notch  is  made  on  the  inside  of  the  figure 
circles,  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  each  fi- 
gure ;  and  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle  c.  Fig.  I, 
a  moveable  pin  is  fitted  into  the  fixed  axis,  with  a 
spring,  which  gives  it  a  constant  pressure  down- 
wards. The  end  of  the  pin  is  formed  spherical,  and 
well  polished,  so  that  when  the  circle  is  turned  round, 
it  is  forced  into  its  hole  in  the  axis  ;  but  when  ano- 
ther notcii  in  the  circle  presents  itself,  the  pin  presses 
out  into  it,  and  retains  the  circle  with  a  moderate 
force  in  its  proper  position,  until  the  raising  of  the 
tympan,  as  before  described,  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  pin,  and  turns  the  circle  round  By  this  con- 
trivance, the  types  always  arrange  themselves  into  a 
straight  line,  after  being  turned  round,  without 
which  the  impression  would  have  a  very  disagreeable 
and  irregular  appearance.  The  tympan  E,  Fig.  1, 
is  composed  of  two  parts:  a  solid  brass  plate,  against 
which  a  few  folds  of  cloth  are  placed  and  secured  by 
;he  second  part,  which  is  a  brass  frame,  covered  with 
parchment,  and  attached  to  the  former  by  four 
screws,  two  of  which  appear  al  /  /  in  Fig.  2.  The 
brass  plate  of  the  tympan  is  fastened  to  the  leaf  L, 
Fig.  1,  projecting  from  the  axis,  by  means  of  six 
screws.  Two  of  these,  only  one  of  which,  h,  can 
be  seen  in  the  figure,  tend  to  throw  the  tympan  from 
the  leaf,  while  the  other  four,  w'hich  are  arranged 
one  on  each  side  of  the  two  former,  draw  the  tym- 
panum and  leaf  together.  Uy  means  of  these  screws 
thus  acting  in  opposition,  the  tympan  can  be  adjust- 
ed so  as  to  fall  exactly  parallel  upon  the  type,  and 
communicate  an  equal  pressure  to  all  pans  of  the 
paper,  which  is  held  against  the  tympan  by  means 
of  afrisket  of  parchment,  stretched  on  a  frame  which 
surrounds  the  tympan,  and  is  moveable  on  joints  at 
Ic,  k.  Fig.  2.  The  frisket  is  cut  through,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  shaded  parts  in  Fig.  2,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  paper  where  it  is  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  figures,  and  the  N"  before  the  fi<;ures,  and 
also  the  impression  of  the  date,  year,  and  place. 
The  type  for  these  are  formed  in  stereot)  pe,  and 
fastened  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  brass  cover  a, 


the  piece  containing  the  day  and  month  being  chan- 
ged every  day.  In  order  to  find  the  proper  position 
which  the  paper  should  occupy  upon  the  tympan, 
two  fine  pins  are  fixed  to  project  from  it,  and  are  re- 
ceived into  holes  made  in  the  brass  cover :  Two 
dots  are  printed  upon  the  note  from  the  copper 
plates,  and  the  pins  being  put  through  at  these  dots, 
ensures  the  figures,  Sec.  coming  on  their  proper 
places. 

The  manner  of  using  the  machine  is  as  follows  : 
Suppose  the  back  axis  put  so  far  on  end  as  to  be  de- 
taclied  from  all  the  circles  ; — the  figure  circles  ar- 
ranged by  hand,  so  that  the  blanks  are  all  upper- 
most; and  the  proper  stereotypes  put  in  for  the  date  ; 
the  back  axis  is  then  first  set,  so  that  its  wheels  H 
may  take  tlie  first  of  the  five  circles  towards  the 
right  hand,  and,  by  moving  the  handle  down  almost 
to  touch  the  type,  and  returning  it  up  again,  the 
pallet  moves  the  wheels  H,  and  turns  the  two  right 
hand  circles,  bringing  up  figure  1.  The  clerk  now 
inks  the  type  with  a  printer's  ball,  opens  the  frisket 
sheet  L,  Fig.  2,  on  its  hinges,  and  places  the  note, 
(already  printed  in  the  copper-plate  press),  against 
the  tympan,  the  proper  place  being  determined  by 
the  two  pins  and  the  dots  printed  on  the  note,  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  He  now  siiuts  up  the  frisket  sheet, 
in  order  to  confine  the  paper  and  to  keep  it  clean, 
except  in  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  printed  ;  then, 
by  pressing  down  the  handle  F,  the  impression  is 
given  ;  and  on  lifting  it  up  again,  it  moves  the  circles 
and  brings  up  figure  2  The  note  is  now  removed, 
a  fresh  one  put  in,  and  so  on,  the  figure  always 
changing  every  lime.  Duruig  this  operation,  the 
two  right  hand  circles  act  as  units,  and  advance 
one  each  time.  When  9  are  printed  in  this  manner, 
and  0  comes  up,  the  handle  is  moved  twice  succes- 
sively without  printing,  which  brings  up  a  blank  and 
then  1.  The  back  axis  is  moved,  to  act  upon  the 
second  circle  from  the  right  hand,  which  now  be- 
comes the  units,  the  first  circles  representing  tens; 
by  moving  the  handle  a,  without  printing,  figure  I 
in  the  second  circle  comes  up,  making  II,  the  next 
time  12,  and  so  on  to  19.  The  first  circle  is  now 
put  forwards  by  hand,  bringing  up  2  and  0,  on  the 
second  20,  then  moving  the  handle  to  pass  the  blank, 
produces  21,  22,  &c.  to  30,  when  the  first  circle  is 
again  advanced,  bringing  up  4  ;  in  this  manner  the  bu- 
siness proceeds  to  99.  The  back  axis  is  now  shifted 
to  the  third  circle,  which  becomes  units,  the  second 
tens,  and  the  first  hundreds  ;  the  0  and  blanks  of 
which  are  advanced  to  bring  up  1  0  ;  is  brought  up  in 
the  second  ;  and  the  machine  itself  brings  up  0  in  the 
third;  after  printing  this.it  changes  to  101.  The 
process  now  continues  throucrh  the  successive  hun- 
dreds in  the  same  numner  as  before,  till  999.  Tlie 
back  axis  is  now  shifted  to  the  fourth  circle,  and  the 
three  first  must  he  advanced  bv  hand  when  they  re- 
quire it.  At  9999  the  hack  ix^s  is  shifted  to  the  fifth 
circle,  and  will  serve  to  999.999,  beyond  which  it  is  not 
requMtd  to  print. 

BRXMPOUR.    See  BuRH.\MPOUH. 

BRAMPTON,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  situ,  ted  on  the  river  Irting,  in  a  nar- 
row and  deep  vale.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  wide 
street  v;;ry  irregularly  built,  and  carries  on  no  ma- 
nufacture of  any   importance.      Camden  supposes  it 
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to  be  tlie  Bremeturacum  of  tlic  Romans,  ami  the  sta- 
tion of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tunguri.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  town  thei'c  is  a  huge  mount  of  a  conical 
form,  and  about  360  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  A 
rampart  and  trencli  encircle  the  moat  at  its  summit, 
which  is  a  plane  about  120  feet  in  diameter,  defended 
by  a  breastwork.  Number  of  houses  in  1801,  316. 
Population  168  2.    (t) 

BRANCA.     See  Cape  De  Vkrd  Isles. 

BRANCH.     See  Botany,  p.  jj 

BRANCIIIOPODA.     See  Entomology. 

BRANDENBURCi,  MAuqvis.vrE  or,  a  country 
of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mecklenburg 
and  Pomerania;  on  llic  east  by  Poland  ;  on  the  south 
by  Lower  Liisatia,  and  the  electorate  of  Saxony ; 
and  on  the  west,  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
and  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg.  This  impor- 
tant province,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  is  divided  into 
the  departments  of  the  Old  Mark,  the  jYew  Mark, 
the  Middle  Mark,  tlie  Ukraine  Mark,  the  For  Mark, 
or  the  A/ark  of  Priegnitz ;  and  the  lordships  of 
Bceskow  and  Stcrkow.  The  Old  Mark,  which  is 
about  eleven  German  miles  long  by  nine  in  breadth, 
contains  thirteen  cities,  the  chief  of  which  is  Stendal, 
and  about  8058  hides  of  taxable  land.  The  New 
Mark  is  a  tract  of  land  about  forty  geographical 
miks  in  length,  and  only  ten  in  breadth.  It  consists 
of  seven  orgiual,  and  four  incorporated  circles,  be- 
sides Custrin  the  capital  ;  and  has  a  regency  of  its 
own,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  colleges.  It  con- 
tains thirty-nine  cities,  and  16,738  hides  of  tax;ible 
land.  The  Middle  Mark,  which  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  departments  of  Brandenburg,  contains  about  forty- 
eight  cities  and  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  Potsdam  ;  and  has  about 
24,901  hides  of  taxable  land.  The  Ukraine,  or 
Ucker  Mark,  about  thirteen  German  miles  in  length, 
and  eleven  in  breadth,  is  divided  into  the  two  circles 
of  Ucker  Mark  and  Stolp,  and  contains  fifteen  towns, 
the  chief  of  whicli  is  Prenzlo.  The  hides  of  land 
that  are  taxable  are  about  637  9.  The  Vor  Mark,  or 
Mark  of  Priegnitz,  ten  and  a  half  German  miles  in 
length,  and  seven  and  a  half  in  breadth,  contains  tvv'enty 
towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Perlberg,  and  has  5211 
hides  of  taxable  land. 

The  whole  country  of  Brandenburg  is,  in  its 
greatest  extent,  about  200  miles  from  west  to  east, 
and  about  1 10  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  soil, 
though  in  general  inclining  to  sand,  varies  consider- 
ably in  quality.  Even  in  the  most  sandy  and  barren 
parts  of  the  country,  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  able  to  raise  consideiable  crops  of  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats ;  nor  is  this  kind  of  soil  found  at  all 
unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the 
productions  of  the  garden.  Pines,  and  other  re- 
sinous trees,  are  likewise  planted  here,  and  their 
growth  fully  answers  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 
A  great  proportion  of  this  marquisate,  particulaily 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  is  extremely  fertile  ;  and 
the  high  perfection  to  wliich  agriculture  has  been 
carried,  through  the  judicious  exertions  of  Frederic 
William,  and  his  successor  Frederic  II.  has  produced 
the  most  beneficial  change  on  the  general  appearance 
of    the    country.    Tracts   of    land,    which  formerly 


were  mere  sandy  deserts,  now  bear  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat,  spelt,  and  barley  ;  unwholesome  marshes  have 
given  place  to  rich  and  smiling  fields  ;  and  places 
over  which  extensive  but  unpinfitablc  forests  once 
threw  their  dismal  shade,  are  now  enlivened  by  large 
and  handsome  villages.  Yet  agriculture,  highly  im- 
proved as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  principal  object  of 
attention  in  the  Marciuisale  of  Brandenburg.  TIic 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  depend  for  subsistence 
upon  the  rearing  of  cattle,  particularly  of  sheep, 
whose  wool,  being  of  a  very  fine  quality,  forms  tnc 
basis  of  the  beautiful  woollen  manufactures  which 
abound  in  that  country.  Their  breed  of  sheep  was 
much  improved  by  the  care  of  Frederic  II.,  who 
procured  a  number  of  rams  from  England  and 
Spain.  Silk-worms  are  likewise  cherished  here  with 
such  success,  as  to  become  daily  an  object  of  more 
attention  and  importance.  Nor  among  the  advan- 
tageous productions  of  this  country  must  we  forget 
its  woods,  which  not  only  supply  the  inhabitants 
with  fuel  for  domestic  use,  as  well  as  for  their  glass 
and  iron  furnaces,  fur  charcoal,  tar,  and  wood-ashes, 
but  likewise  with  large  quantities  of  timber  for  house 
and  ship-building,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is 
exported  to  France,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
immense  consumption  of  wood  of  every  description, 
the  forests  are  managed  so  judiciously  as  never  to  bo 
exhausted. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Brandenburg,  though 
not  distinguished  by  their  variety,  are  of  consider- 
able importance.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  a 
white  earth  well  adapted  for  pottery,  and  a  very  fine 
porcelain  clay  ;  also  various  kinds  of  earths  capable  of 
being  converted  into  colours,  alum,  saltpetre,  amber, 
and  ironstone.  Petrifactions,  and  other  fossil  curiosi- 
ties, are  likewise  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
Brandenburg. 

Before  the  reign  of  Frederic  AVilliam,  the  grand 
elector,  manufactures  had  made  but  little  progress  in 
this  country,  or  rather  had  been  altogether  extin- 
guished by  the  ruinous  war  of  thirty  years.  His 
wise  and  paternal  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  native  do- 
minions soon  changed  the  scene;  and  Brandenburg  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  new  country,  peopled  by  a  mixturo 
of  colonies  from  many  diflcrent  nations,  who  brought 
along  with  them  the  arts  and  the  manners  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Dutch,  who  took  the  lead 
in  this  system  of  colonization,  renewed  the  order  of 
tradesmen  and  artizans;  conceived  the  project  of  fell- 
ing the  lofty  trees,  which,  as  the  war  of  thirty  years 
had  converted  the  whole  country  into  one  vast  forest, 
were  now  found  in  great  abundance  ;  and  thus  esta- 
blished one  of  Lhe  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  Brandenburg.  The  elector  likewise  per-" 
milted  some  families  of  Jews  to  settle  in  his  domi- 
nions, as  the  vicinity  of  Poland  rendered  their  ser- 
vices useful  for  vending  in  that  country  the  refuse  of 
Brandenburg  merchandise.  But  no  event  was  more 
favourable  to  the  enlightened  projects  of  the  great 
elector,  than  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  XIV.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  were  driven,  by  that  measure,  from  their 
native  kingdom,  the  most  affluent  of  whom  emigrated 
to  England  and  Holland ;  while  the  poorer,  but  more 
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•iidustrio'is,  taking  refuge  iii  Bradenburgh,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  twenty  thousand,  helped  to  repeople  desert- 
ed towns,  and  tautjht  the  natives  those  manufactures 
of  v/liich  they  were  yet  ignorant.  On  the  accession  of 
Frederic  William  to  the  government,  neitlier  hats,  nor 
stockingi,  nor  serges,  nor,  in  short,  any  woollen  stuffs 
whateve:,  were  fabricated  in  his  dominions.  The  in- 
^lustry  o  the  French  soon  enriched  the.m  with  these 
manufac  ures.  They  established  fabrics  of  broad  cloths, 
serges,  srainers,  small  stufts,  druggets,  crape,  bonnets, 
and  stoc'  Ings  woven  in  the  loom  ;  hats  made  of  the  fur 
of  beaves,  hares,  and  rabbits;  and  dyts  of  eveiy  kind. 
Some  of -hese  refugees  became  nierchaiits,  and  sold  by 
retail  th(  products  of  the  labour  of  others.  Some  of 
them  staled  in  the  capital,  as  goldsmiths,  jewellers, 
watchmaiiers,  or  engravers;  and  those  who  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  fiat  parts  of  the  country,  cultivat- 
ed tobacco,  and  reared  fruits  and  excellent  pulse  in  the 
sandy  d  ,tricts,  which,  through  their  fostering  indus- 
try, weu  converted  into  admirable  kitchen  gardens. 
The  elector,  to  tncourage  so  useful  a  colony,  assigned 
it  an  am  ual  pension  of  forty  thousand  crowns,  which  it 
still  enjcys. 

These  beneficial  projects  were  adopted  and  improved 
upon  by  I'rtderic  II.,  tne  son  and  successor  of  Fiederic 
William,  who  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  his  father's 
labours.  The  tapestry  of  Brandenburg  now  rivalled 
that  of  Biussels  ;  its  galoon-lace  equalled  that  of  France  ; 
the  mirrrrs  of  Ntustadt  surpassed  in  their  clearness 
those  of  \  enice  ;  and  the  Prussian  army  was  arrayed  in 
cloth  of  I  ome  manufacture.  To  give  new  energy  to 
that  spirit  of  industry  which  the  foreign  colonies  had 
excited,  Fxderic  prohibited,  by  a  severe  edict,  the  ex- 
portation of  wool  ;  he  established  a  public  magazine, 
named  the  Lagerhaus,  from  which  quantities  of  wool 
were  advanced  to  poor  manufaciurers,  who  repaid  it  by 
the  produce  of  their  labour  ;  the  army,  which  was  new- 
ly dressed  every  year,  ensured  a  ready  sale  for  their 
cloths  ;  they  even  found  their  way  into  fortisjn  markets  ; 
and  in  the  year  17:>3,  the  manufactures  of  Brandenburg 
were  in  su-h  a  flourishing  stale,  tiiat  they  furnished  for 
exportation  foity-four  thousand  pieces  of  broad  cloth, 
each  twenty-four  ells  long.  With  these  improvements, 
a  spirit  of  frugality,  scarcely  k-ss  beneficial,  was  intro- 
duced among  all  orders  in  the  state.  During  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  many  of  the  nobles  had  sold  their  lands,  to 
be  enabled  to  purchase  gold-cloth,  and  lace  ;  now  that 
abuse  was  done  away,  and  the  proudest  grandees  were 
contented  with  such  articles  of  dress  as  the  manufac- 
tures of  their  native  country  could  afl'ord.  This  regard 
to  economy  was  the  more  necessary,  as  in  most  of  tfie 
Prussian  states  the  riglit  of  primogeniture  is  disclaim- 
ed ;  and  fathers,  who  have  a  numerous  family,  can  pro- 
cure, only  by  rigid  parsimony,  a  respectable  establish- 
ment for  those,  who,  after  their  death,  are  to  divide 
their  family  into   new  branches. 

Amidst  these  important  arrangements,  one  great 
deficiency  remained  yet  to  be  regretted.  As  if  every 
mind  had  been  engrossed  by  the  grand  concern  of 
encreasing  the  opulence  and  miiltiplyinj;  the  comforts 
of  the  community,  scarce  a  ihougf.t  was  bestowed  on 
those  more  elegant,  but  less  essential  arts,  which  "  exalt, 
embellish,  and  render  life  delightful."  While  agricul- 
lure  and  manufactures  wxre  carried  to  the  his^hest 
degree  of  improvement,  literature  and  science,  w  ith  all 
the  kindred  accomplishments  which  tend  at  once  to 
refine  the  taste  and  to  polish  the  manners  of  a  people, 
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were  left  to  languish  for  want  of  encouragement.  Even 
commerce  was  checked  by  the  narrow  views  o.  a  govern- 
ment, more  anxious   to   guard    against   poverty    by   re- 
pressing  extravagance,  ihan  to  extend  the   public  re- 
sources, by  opening  new  channels  for  superfluous  com- 
modities, and  thus  ofl'ering  new  incitements  to  industr)-. 
It  was  reserved   for   Frederic   II.   to   introduce  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy.     Aware  how  much  com- 
merce contributes  to  the  power  of  a  state,  he  favoured 
and  prosecuted  it  by  every  practicable  method;  award- 
ing premiums   to  those  who  were  most  active  or  suc- 
cessful in  its   various  branches,  and  forming  some  con- 
siderable   commerical  establishments.     His  passion  for 
literature,  science,  and  the  fine   arts,   being   caught  by 
many  of  his  subjects,  gave  new  life  to  the  universities, 
academies,  and   seminaries,   whicii   had  been   formerly 
almost  wholly  deserted  ;  and  the  crowds  of  learned  men 
and  accomplished  artists,  which  his  liberality  attracted 
from  every    country  in    Europe,  effected  the   happiest 
change    in   the  taste  and  manners  of  the  native    inhabi- 
tants.    For  a  more  ample  account  of  the  commerce  and 
literary  institutions  of  Brandenburg,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  articles  Prussia  and  Berlin.     We  may 
only    observe,    that    the     Transactions    of   the    Berlin 
Academy,  of  which  many  volumes  have  been  published, 
do  much  credit  to  Prussian  science  ;  and  that  the  spe- 
cimens of  painting,  statuary,  and    engraving,  which  are 
occasionally  produced  in  Potsdam  and  Berlin,  might  be 
acknowledged  without  a  blush  by   the   first  artists  in 
Europe. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  continent,  where  the  inter- 
nal intercourse  is  more  facilitated  by  excellent  roads  and 
regular  stages  than  in  Brandenburg.  The  rates  of 
postage,  and  even  the  fare  of  postilions,  are  regulated 
by  government  ;  so  that  travellers  can  calculate  their 
expenses  to  the  minutest  item,  without  being  teazed 
by  incessant  importunities,  or  vexed  by  arbitrary  im- 
positions. 

The  posts  are  likewise  managed  with  much  order  in 
Brandenburg,  and  letters  are  conveyed  with  the  utmost 
regularity  and  expedition.  The  two  grand  mails  which 
go  from  Wesel  to  ]\Iemel  in  Prussia,  and  thence 
throughout  Russia,  and  from  Hamburg,  by  the  w^ay  of 
Silesia,  into  Poland  and  Hungary,  meet  at  Berlin,  and 
are  regulated  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  these  posts 
arrive  and  depart  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evenings  of 
Tuesday  and   Saturday. 

The  internal  communication  is  still  farther  facilitated 
by  the  two  great  rivers,  Elbe  and  Oder,  which  traverse 
the  country  in  different  places.  The  Elbe  enters  the 
Old  Mark  at  Poike,  and  forms  its  boundary  on  the  west. 
It  receives  the  stream  of  Tanger,  near  Sangermunde, 
and  the  Havel,  anavi[!;able  river,  near  Werber.  Thence 
it  flows  between  the  Old  Mark  and  Priegnitz,  till  it 
comes  nigh  Wittenber^■,  when  it  is  joined  by  the 
Stcpcnitz,  a  river  so  considerable  as  to  be  navigated  by 
boats.  The  Elbe  leaves  the  Old  Mark  near  Waneter, 
but  continues  to  flow  along  the  side  of  Priegnitz,  from 
wliich  it  receives  another  river  named  Aland  near 
Schnackenburg,  and  last  of  all  the  tributary  stream  of 
Elde,  in  the  country  of  Mecklenbur:^.  The  Havel 
issues  likewise  from  the  country  of  Mecklenburg,  form- 
ing, in  a  certain  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  Ukraine 
Mark,  and  is  naviijcable  to  large  wherries  from  Furs- 
tenberg  to  Tchelenich.  At  Spandau  it  is  swelled  by 
the  Spree  and  the  Dosse,  and  thus  becomes  navigable 
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to  vessels  of  considerable  burden  nil  it  falls  iiuo  the 
Elbe.  Its  tributary  river  Spree,  issuing  fron»  Lusutia, 
is  large  enough  at  Krasnich  to  bear  rafts  and  floats, 
and  becomes  navigable  at  Cossenbladt.  It  receives 
another  stream  named  Wendischc  Spree,  at  Kopenich, 
and  loses  itself,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  on  the 
Havel  at  Spandau.  In  its  course  it  traverses  several 
lakes,  and  is  divided,  at  different  places,  into  several 
branches.  The  Oder,  a  fine  navigable  river,  flowing 
from  Silesia,  penetrates  the  New  iSlark  ;  receiving  _in 
the  circle  of  Crossen  the  tributary  river  Ober,  which 
issues  from  Poland  ;  the  stream  Bober,  below  the  town 
of  Croisen  ;  and  above  Kustrin,  the  Waste,  which  is 
itself  swollen  by  the  waters  of  the  Notze  and  the 
Drague.  Below  Writgen  it  is  joined  by  the  Old 
Oder,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  circle  of  Lobus  ;  next 
by  the  Finow,  and  last  of  all  by  the  Welzc  ;  after  which 
it  penetrates  into  the  country  of  Pomerania. 

Brandenburg  enjoys,  also,  the  advantage  of  many 
excellent  canals.  One  of  these,  named  the  canal  of 
Phnen,was  executed  by  Mahistre,  a  celebrated  engineer, 
at  the  command  of  Frederic  II.  By  this  canal,  which 
was  begun  and  completed  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  of  June  1743,  and  the  fifth  of  June  1745,  the  navi- 
gation from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg  is  sliortened  by  one 
hall.  It  commences  near  Parei,  upon  the  Elbe,  and 
crossing  the  rivers  Ihlc  and  Stremna,  proceeds  to  join 
the  Havel  near  Planen,  over  a  line  of  8655  perches. 
This  canal  is  twenty-two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  of  its 
channel,  twenty-six  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  between  its  banks.  It  has  nine 
bridges  at  various  intervals;  and  three  sluices,  which, 
keeping  the  water  at  the  height  of  twenty-one  feet,  give 
a  singular  facility  to  navigation  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Havel. 

A  similar  navigation  has  been  effected  between  the 
Spree  and  the  Oder,  by  means  of  a  small  canal,  by 
order  of  the  elector  Frederic  William,  whose  name  it 
retains.  It  is  about  three  German  miles  in  length,  and 
its  depth  is  five  Rlienish  yards.  At  MUlrose,  a  town 
near  the  middle  of  the  canal  ;  the  stream  of  Schulabbe 
falls  into  a  lake,  from  which  the  canal  is  supplied  with 
water.  It  passes  through  ten  sluices  placed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  its  fall,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  sixty-two  feet.  Another 
canal,  called  the  canal  of  Finow,  unites  the  Havel  with 
the  Oder,  taking  its  direction  from  Licbcnwalde 
towards  Oderberg,  after  having  crossed  the  river  Finow  : 
it  has  thirteen  sluices,  and  was  cut  by  order  of  king 
Frederic  II.  about  the  same  time  with  the  canal  of 
Planen.  In  a  course  of  about  twelve  thousand  Rhenish 
miles,  it  has  a  fall  of  130  feet. 

Another  canal  was  made  in  the  year  1753,  called  the 
new  canal  of  the  Oder.  It  draws  its  waters  fixim  that 
river  near  Gustebiese,  and  pours  them  into  it  again 
about  a  mile  below  Oderberg.  There  are  likewise  in 
the  Marquisate  of  Brandenburg  a  number  of  lakes,  some 
of  which  are  united  by  canals,  or  natural  channels. 
Neither  the  Elbe  nor  the  Oder  abound  so  much  with 
f.sh  as  the  Havel,  the  Spree,  and  the  other  small  rivers  : 
and  the  same  analogy  holds  with  regard  to  the  lakes. 

Brandenburg  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
ancient  Suevi,  of  whom  there  were  several  colonies  or 
subdivisions.  This  country  must  have  been  known 
to  the  Romans,  who,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  sera,  pursued  their  conquests  as  far  as  the 


Elbe.  Their  progicss  in  this  direction  was  checked  by 
the  barbarous  but  valiant  inhabitants,  by  whom  it  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  till  the  fifth  century,  when  they 
pushed  farther  to  the  south,  abandoning  t^eir  own 
country  to  the  Veneli  or  Wendi,  a  Sarmat.an  tribe, 
whose  language  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Pules,  Rus- 
sians, Bohemians,  and  other  Sclavonian  nat.ons,  and 
who,  under  tlje  general  name  of  Sclavi,  occvpied  not 
only  Brandenburg,  but  the  whole  tract  of  counry  situ- 
ated between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  With  these 
people,  who  were  inveterate  enemies  to  the  llhristain 
religion,  the  kings  of  the  Franks  waged  perpe.ual  war; 
and  to  reduce  them  to  subjection  was  always  a  grand 
object  with  Charlemagne  and  his  successon.  They 
maintained  an  obstinate  struggle  for  their  indejendence 
till  the  year  927,  when  they  were  finally  suklued  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  who  compelled  them  to  ;dopt  the 
Christain  religion,  and  bestowed  their  countiy  on  his 
brother-in-law  Sigcfrid,  a  Saxon  Count,  with  the  title  of 
Margrave,  or  lord  warden  of  the  marches  or  borders. 
Sigefrid  newpeopled  his  dominions  from  the  Nether- 
lands, ^Vestphalia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony;  and  soon  ai"- 
ter  this  conquest,  the  Saxon  emperors  established  the 
four  Margraviates  of  Austki.v,  of  the  East,  (or  Misnia 
and  Lusatia)  of  the  North,  and  of  Schleswig,  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  Germany  against  the  Huns,  Scla- 
vonians,  and  Danes.  The  Alargraviate  of  the  north 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Scla- 
vonians  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  the  dignity  of  Margrave 
continued  to  be  conferred  by  the  emperors  at  pleasure, 
till  Albert,  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  surnamed  the  Bear, 
obtained  possession  of  Brandenburg,  the  capital,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  a  reward 
of  his  valour,  was  made  by  Conrad  II.  hereditary  Mar- 
grave of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  subdued.  Albert 
conquered  all  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  converted  the  Sclavonian  inhabitants  to  Christian- 
ity, peopled  the  country  with  a  numerous  colony  of  Ger- 
mans, whom  a  great  inundation  had  compelled  to  emi- 
grate from  Holland,  and  thus  became  the  true  founder  of 
this  Margraviate,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descen- 
dants till  the  year  1340,  when  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct. The  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  reigning, 
conferred  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg  on  his  son 
Louis.  It  remained  in  the  house  of  Bavaria  only  till 
the  year  1573,  when  Otto  of  Bavaria  sold  it  for  100,000 
florins  of  gold  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, of  the  house  of  Luxemburg.  The  emperor 
Sigismund,  the  son  of  this  Charles,  after  having  alien- 
ated the  New  Mark  and  other  valuable  parts  of  Bran- 
denburg, sold  the  remainder,  for  the  enormous  price 
of  400,000  ducats,  to  Frederic,  Count  of  Zollern,  and 
burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  an  able  prince,  who  had  es- 
tablished the  weak  Sigismund  on  the  imperial  throne, 
and  supported  him  there  by  his  valour,  his  prudence, 
and  his  treasures.  This  Frederic  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  royal  family  of  Prussia.  The  princes  of 
this  house  soon  recovered  the  alienated  territories  of 
Brandenburg,  and  enlarged  them  by  the  gradual  ac- 
cessions of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Silesia,  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  the  countries  of  Alinden,  Marck,  Ravensberg, 
Lingen,  Meurs,  Ostfrisia,  Neufchatel,  Glatz,  part  of 
Lusatia,  and  of  the  palatinates  of  Posnania  and  Uladis- 
law.  These  were  the  component  parts  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  which  under  the  illustrious  Frederic  II.  per- 
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formed  so  brilliant  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  Europe. 
The  glory  of  this  kingdom,  however,  was  but  short- 
lived ;  and  the  failure  of  the  Prussian  arms  in  France 
and  Poland  during  the  reign  of  his  nephew,  soon  con- 
vinced the  world,  that  the  machine  owed  all  its  energy 
to  the  great  Frederic's  mighty  and  animating  soul. 
See  Prussia. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg,  pos- 
sesses the  seventh  place  among  tlie  electors  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  has  five  voices  in  the  college  of  princes  at 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  independently  of  his  voice  in  the 
electoral  college.  As  arch-chamberlain,  he  cairies  the 
sceptre  betore  the  emperor  at  his  coronation,  and  brings 
him  water  in  a  silver  bason.  He  enjoys,  likewise,  the 
right  oi  levying  cusioms,  in  virtue  of  a  particular  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  in  1456,  by 
which  that  emperor  assigns  to  the  electors  ot  Branden- 
burg, an  unlimited  power  of  raising  and  establishing 
customs  and  tolls. 

The  states  of  Brandenburg  consist  of  the  nobility  and 
towns,  who  assemble  at  Berlin,  and  who  still  retain 
some  shauow  of  their  ancient  privileges.  The  heredi- 
tary officers  of  the  marqiiisate  are  a  marshal,  chamber- 
lain, cup-bearer,  purveyor,  sewer,  treasurer,  and  ranger. 

The  inhabitants  in  general  follow  the  Luiheran  reli- 
gion,'but  the  religion  of  the  coast  is  Calvinism.  Tliere 
are  likewise  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  all  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 
Population  755,577.  See  Menwires  lie  la  AIaiso?i  de 
Brandebourg ;  Busching's  Geografihy ;  and  Peuchcl's 
Dklionrjairf,  Sec-      (X") 

BRANDENBURG,  an  ancient  city  in  Germany,  and 
foi'meriy  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  to  which  it  gives 
name.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  iNIark,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Havel,  which  divides  the  old  town  from 
the  new,  and  is  here  large  enough  to  be  navigated  by 
boats  of  considerable  size,  which  ply  hither  trom  the 
ElDe  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Planen.  The  sf.etts  of 
the  new  town  are  straight  and  beautiful.  The  princi- 
pal curiosities  and  public  buildings  are,  the  House  of 
Invalids,  the  barracks,  the  bridge  over  the  Havel,  the 
church  of  St  Calhtr,::e,  reiiiarkanle  for  its  aiuiquiiy,  its 
library,  and  its  baptismal  founts  ;  the  cathedral  at  Bug- 
Brandenburg,  and  the  pi  iuhs  of  Lucas  Kranach  ;  the 
college  of  the  nobles,  and  the  antifjuities  of  the  clois- 
ter. This  to'.' ii  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce 
both  by  land  aiid  by  Wiiter  ;  and  it  reaps  consideranle 
benefit  from  the  fisiiery  on  the  Havel  and  the  other 
streams  and  lakes  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A  great 
proponion  of  the  inhabitants  procure  stilisistence  by  the 
culture  of  hops,  with  which  thiy  ijrewan  excellent  beer, 
which  is  in  great  request  not  only  in  the  town,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  besides  a  colony  of 
French  refugees  in  this  town,  who  have  established 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  liair  cloths,  serges, 
stockings,  canvass,  linen  cloths, fustiins,  &c.  Branden- 
burg WAS  erected  by  the  emperor  Otlio  I.  into  an  epis- 
copal see  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Magdeburg.  This  see  was  abolisned,  however,  at  the 
Reformation  in  1563.  The  chapter,  which  has  been 
since  secularized,  and  which  still  subsists,  is  composed 
ol  a  Lutheran  provost,  deans  senior,  sub-senior,  and 
three  other  canons.  The  members  of  this  chapter  are 
distinguished  by  a  cross  of  gold,  enamelled  with  violet, 
and  terminating  in  eight  points  ;  an  honour  confnred  by 
Frederic  II.  In  a  fort,  which  is  separated  froin  the 
town  bf  the  Havel,  there  is  a  cathedral  church,  with  re- 


sidences for  the  members  of  the  cathedral;  and  a  riding 
school  for  the  instruction  of  young  noblemen.  The  mu- 
nicipal revenues  of  this  town  amount  to  about  60,000  rix 
dollars.  Population  about  1200.  See  Reichard's  Gutrfe 
des  Voyageitrs,  v.  2.  p.  311.      (it) 

BRANDON,  a  market  town  of  England  in  SulTolk, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  lesser  Ouse,  which  is  cross- 
ed by  an  ancient  bridg*,"-  on  which  there  was  a  hermit- 
age in  1406,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  malt,  timber,  iron,  bricks, 
&c.  which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  river  being  naviga- 
ble from  Lynn  to  Thetford.  There  are  very  extensive 
rabbit  warrens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Number  of 
houses  in  1801,  203.  Population  1148,  of  whom  1058 
were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,     (y) 

BR.\NDY,  a  spirituous  liquor  produced  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  wines,  is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  principal  manufactures  of  this 
spirit  are  in  France,  particularly  in  Languedoc  and  An- 
jou,  from  whence  comes  the  well  known  Cogniac  brandy. 
The  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  brandy  is  extremely 
simple,  and  is  composed  of  three  parts :  the  alembic,  a 
cylindrical  copper  boiler  for  containing  the  fermented 
wines,  is  enclosed  in  brick-work  in  the  usual  manner  of 
fixed  boilers,  and  furnished  with  a  proper  fire  place, 
with  a  flue  and  dampers.  It  is  about  28  inches  in  height, 
and  23  in  diameter,  and  iiolds  nearly  320  quarts.  It  is 
flattened  at  the  bottom  to  present  a  larger  surface  to  the 
fuel,  and  is  drawn  out  into  a  neck  about  2  inches  high  and 
9  in  diameter.  To  this  neck  is  fitted  the  ca/iital,  which 
receives  the  spirituous  vapour.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
flattened  cone  with  the  apex  downward,  and  is  about  17 
inches  wide  at  the  base.  It  is  truncated  at  the  place 
where  it  joins  tiie  alembic,  and  where  it  has  also  a  pro- 
jecting tube  of  li  inch  in  diameter,  which  conveys  the 
vapour  into  the  ivorm.  This  is  a  convoluted  pipe  im- 
mersed in  a  large  tub  of  water  to  condense  the  vapour, 
and  makes  six  or  seven  turns  before  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom. The  diameter  of  this  pipe  gradually  lessens  from 
where  it  joins  the  capital  to  its  mouth,  where  the  li- 
quor runs  out,  which  is  about  one  inch  wide. 

The  liquor,  from  the  time  it  begins  to  run  off,  gra- 
dually decreases  in  strength  till  the  wine  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted of  spirit,  and  then  it  becomes  almost  tasteless, 
and  is  little  better  than  water.  From  this  inequality, 
a  distinction  is  always  made  between  the  good  spirit 
and  the  fieiite  eau,  as  the  French  call  it,  or  what  is 
termed  /tints  by  the  British  distillers,  which  last  is 
kept  in  separate  casks,  and  redistilled  in  the  next  pro- 
cess. The  precise  time,  however,  of  collecting  the 
feints,  is  altogether  arbitrary.  In  some  places  it  is 
determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  already 
run  off.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  sinking  of  olive  oil 
in  the  liquor  is  the  established  proof;  and  others  deter- 
mine it  by  the  proportion  of  brandy  obtained  to  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  put  into  the  alembic.  But  this  last  proof, 
though  frequently  used,  must  be  far  from  being  cor- 
rect, as  the  quantity  of  good  spirit  depends  entirely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  wines,  and  the  produce  varies 
from  a  third  to  a  fifteenth  of  their  weight.  Strong  hea- 
vy wines  give  the  most  spirit,  and  light  thin  wines, 
though  well  fermented,  yield  the  least  ;  and  if  the  quan- 
tity of  brandy  be  less  than  a  si.\th,  it  is  supposed  not  to 
be  worth  the  expense  of  distillation.  In  the  extensive 
brandy  distilleries  of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  the  wines  gen- 
erally used  yield  about  a  fifth  part  of  olive-oil  proof,  and 
as  much  of  feints  for  redistillation,  and  the  general  ave- 
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rage  of  in-oduct  fi'ora  the  wines  of  ihe  souih  of  France  is 
about  a  fourtli. 

The  burnt  taste  which  is  common  to  most  expoilcd 
brandies,  and  considered  by  many  as  an  excellence,  is 
much  disliked  by  the  most  delicate  judges  in  the  wine 
countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  boiling 
the  wine  wiili  too  much  vehemence,  or,  according  to 
Chaptal,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  /italic  acid  contain- 
ed in  almost  all  wines,  and  which  partly  ribcs  with  the 
distilled  spirit. 

Brandies,  distilled  from  the  richest  and  fullest  bodied 
wines,  have  in  general  a  very  unpleasant  flavour,  which 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  an  essential  oil  found  most  a- 
bundantly  in  such  wines;  and  the  most  effectual  method 
of  destroying  it  is  by  adding  a  quantity  of  water,  which 
separates  the  oil  from  the  spirit,  and  a  cautious  redis- 
tillation. 

Brandy  of  an  inferior  kind  is  also  made  from  the 
marci  or  refuse  of  the  grapes  after  the  wine  has  been  ex- 
tracted. This  refuse  still  retains  enough  of  grape  juice 
to  lie  brought  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  it  is  es- 
timated, that  52  cubic  feet  of  it  will  yield  about  ten  gal- 
lons of  spirit.  Considerable  difficulties  however,  have 
been  experienced  in  the  distillation  from  marc;  and 
great  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  regulation  of  the 
heat,  to  prevent  the  marc  from  adhering  to  the  bottom 
of  the  alembic,  which  not  only  hurts  the  flavour  of  the 
spirit,  but  greatly  injures  the  alembic  itself.  As  a  re- 
medy for  these  difficulties,  M.  Beaume,  in  his  experi- 
ments on  distillation,  recommends  the  immersion  of  the 
alembic  in  a  water  bath,  which  prevents  every  possibili- 
ty of  the  marc  being  scorched  ;  or,  which  is  more  con- 
venient, the  interposition  of  a  wicker  cradle  between  the 
marc  and  the  alembic,  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom. 

Though  the  juice  of  the  grape  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  only  fermented  liquor  from  which  this 
spirit  could  be  properly  distilled  ;  yet  it  was  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  by  professor  Proust,  that  brandy  of  an 
excellent  quality  might  also  be  extracted  from  the 
fruit  of  the  carobe  tree,  {caruubier.)  This  tree  is  very 
common  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  has  been 


hitlierto  cultivated  along  all  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean merely  as  food  ior  cattle.  The  spirit  retains  a 
slight  odour  of  the  fruit,  but  is  in  no  way  disagreeable  to 
the  taste  ;  and  the  Professor  found,  thai  five  pounds  of 
dried  fruit  produced  a  quartillo  (about  the  bulk  of  a 
pound  of  water,)  of  very  good  brandy. 

Brandy,  when  it  comes  from  the  worm  pipe,  is  pure 
and  colourless  as  water;  and  the  colour,  which  is  given 
it  by  the  merchants,  is  produced  partly  by  the  oaken 
casks  in  which  it  is  kept,  but  chiefly  by  the  addition  of 
Saunders  wood,  burnt  sugar,  and  other  colouring  matters. 
These,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  quality  of 
the  spirit. 

Various  methods  have  been  invented  for  proving  the 
strength  of  brandy  ;  but  as  all  of  them  are  of  a  general 
nature,  and  apply  to  other  spirits  as  well  as  to  brandy, 
they  will  be  more  properly  introduced  under  the  article 
Distillation.  One  test,  however,  we  may  mention, 
which  is  confined  entirely  to  this  spirit,  and  was  long 
considered  by  t;ie  brandy  merchants,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  as  the  most  infallible  proof  of  the 
genuineness  of  brandy.  By  this  they  could  not  only  dis- 
tinguish I'rench  brandy  from  malt  spirits,  but  likewise 
what  was  genuine  irom  what  was  adulterated.  The  ex- 
periment is  made  by  introducing  two  or  three  drops  of  a 
certain  liquor  into  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  if  the  brandy  be 
genuine,  a  beautiful  blue  colour  immediately  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  when  stirred  tinges  the 
whole  of  an  azure  ;  but  if  it  be  malt  spirits,  no  such  tinc- 
ture is  to  be  seen.  By  this  means  they  also  pretend  to 
judge,  by  the  various  hues  which  it  assumes,  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  adulteration.  This  liquor,  which  was 
considered  as  a  grand  secret,  was  discovered  by  M. 
Neuman,  to  be  merely  a  solution  of  iron  in  a  vitriolic 
acid  ;  and  he  has  shewn,  by  numerous  experiments, 
that,  as  a  test,  it  is  both  false  and  fallacious  ;  as  the  ef- 
fect is  produced  entirely  upon  the  colouring  of  the  spi- 
rit, not  upon  tlie  spirit  itself.  See  Aikin's  Dictionary 
of  Chcmistrxj  and  Mineralogy  ;  Philoao/ihical  Trayisactionn, 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  398  ;  and  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p. 
302.     (/() 
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A  VAST  region  of  South  America,  extending  from 
the  equator  to  tlie  33d  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
from  the  35th  to  about  the  56th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude from  London.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
liver  of  the  Amazons,  which  separates  it  from  Portu- 
guese Guiana  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  prevents  it  from  absolutely 
reaching  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Spanish  back  settle- 
ments of  Peru  and  Paraguay,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  rude  and  ill-adjusted  boundary.  So  far  as  can  be 
calculated  from  its  imperfectly  defined  limits,  it  is  2300 
miles  in  length  and  1500  in  breadth.  This  vast  region 
is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  most  exuberant  fertility, 
and  capable  of  every  production  by  which  the  finest 
climates  of  the  world  are  adorned  and  enriched.  Its 
forests  produce  every  variety  of  timber  which  can  be 
employed  either  for  ornament  or  use  ;  and  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  contain  treasures  more  glittering,  though 
less  truly  valuable.    Gold  and  diarnonds,  the  first  of 


the  metals  and  of  tlic  precious  stones, are  produced  more 
abundantly  in  Brasilthan  in  any  other  region  of  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  these  vast  capacities,  however,  Brasil, 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  was  almost  a  desert. 
Its  vast  plains  were  covered  with  impenetrable  woods  ; 
and  its  subterraneous  treasures  were  known  only  by 
the  grains  of  gold  dust  occasionally  washed  down  by  the 
rivers.  Over  its  wide  extent  wandered  a  multitude  of 
scattered  tribes,  without  agriculture,  without  arts,  with- 
out government,  and  exhibiting  human  society  in  almost 
the  rudest  of  possible  forms.  As  it  has  always,  how- 
ever, been  considered  by  philosophers  an  interesting 
object  to  trace  the  progress  of  man  even  in  its  earliest 
stages,  the  condition  and  character  of  these  nations  have 
attracted  general  attention,  and  may  deserve  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  some  length. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  native  Brasilians  is 
generally  represented  as  excellent.  Open  air,  continual 
exercise  without  exhausting  fatigue,  and  a  simple  diet, 
preserve  them  from  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  Eu- 
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ropcansare  incident.  Notwiihstanding  continual  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  the  colour  of  their  skin  was  not  darker 
than  that  of  the  southern  nations  of  Europe.  It  was 
very  rarely  that  peisons  arc  to  be  seen  among  tliem 
with  any  bodily  defect ;  but  this  circumstance,  wliich 
is  coimnon  to  most  savage  tribes,  may  pcrliaps  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  way  little  flattering  to  their  condition. 
The  hardships  and  rapid  migrations  to  which  they  are 
liable  might  be  such  as  persons  originally  infirm  could 
not  survive  ;  hence  those  only,  whose  constitution  was 
originally  sound  and  entire,  were  enabled  to  arrive  at 
the  age  of  manhood.  In  one  respect,  ihey  were  the 
rudest  of  all  the  American  tribes.  They  went  without 
any  clothing  whatever,  even  on  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  modesty  most  required  should  be  concealed. 
They  removed  also  all  ihe  hairs  from  their  body,  even 
those  of  the  eye-brow  and  eye-lids,  thougli  the  women 
retained  that  which  grows  on  the  head.  To  these  habits 
they  were  so  much  attached,  that  all  the  efForis  of  Eu- 
ropeans to  persuade  them  to  make  use  of  clothes  proved 
uniformly  fruitless.  Even  those  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  employed  in  labour,  though  compelled  by 
severe  whipping  to  put  on  some  articles  of  Earopean 
dress,  never  tailed,  as  soon  as  they  were  set  at  liberty 
for  the  evening,  to  throw  them  off'  as  shackles,  and  enjoy 
themselves  for  some  time  in  their  original  freedom. 
Although,  however,  they  rejected  all  covering,  they 
were  not  the  less  attentive  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
persons.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  various  colours, 
and  covered  them  with  grotesque  ornaments  of  bone, 
shells,  and  feathers.  The  men  painted  their  whole  body 
except  the  face  black,  either  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment, or  for  rendering  their  appearance  terrible  to  their 
enemies.  Upon  this  ground,  however,  they  drew  layers 
of  various  ornamental  colours.  Among  their  favourite 
ornaments  were  necklaces  and  bracelets,  made  of  bone 
or  polished  wood,  which  hung  down  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, and  even  their  breast.  War,  or  feasting,  were  the 
two  great  occasions  on  which  they  arrayed  themselves 
in  all  this  splendour. 

This  love  of  dress,  as  is  usual  among  nations  com- 
pletely savage,  was  chielly  conspicuous  in  the  male  sex. 
The  women,  who  were  treated  as  inferior  beings,  and 
on  whom  most  of  the  labour  was  devolved,  had  little 
opportunity  or  temptation  to  spend  their  time  in  adorning 
themselves.  They  used,  however,  the  same  species  of 
ornaments  as  the  men,  with  the  exception  of  phnues, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter;  and  they  shewed  a  pe- 
culiar avidity  for  every  thing  out  of  which  necklaces 
could  be  made. 

Their  agriculture,  though  entirely  rude,  was  how- 
ever, from  the  excellent  fertility  of  the  soil,  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  abundance.  The  day's  work  of  one 
man  is  said  often  to  have  produced  as  much  as  would 
supply  him  with  food  during  the  whole  year.  The 
manioc,  and  other  roots  resembling  it,  were  the  sub- 
stances chiefly  cultivated.  These,  after  being  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  were  boiled  into  a  thick  sub- 
stance, which,  after  being  cooled  and  preserved,  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  bread.  AVhen  setting  out  on  a 
war  or  hunting  excursion,  they  boiled  it  till  it  became 
hard,  and  could  thus  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time. 
All  these  offices  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  females  ;  and  they 
too  had  the  care  of  preparing  that  fermented  liquor, 
in  which  these  people  were  accustomed  to  indulge  with 
the  utmost  avidity.  The  preparation  was  made  in  a 
manner   sufficiently  disgusting.      After  the  roots  had 


been  softened  by  fire,  the  women  seated  themselves 
round  the  pot,  put  the  different  pieces  successively  in 
their  mouth,  chewed,  and  then  spit  them  into  another 
vessel.  This  delicious  pulp  was  afterwards  boiled  a 
second  time,  and  being  poured  into  earthen  ,vessels, 
speedily  fermented,  and  produced  that  liquor  which 
formed  the  principal  delight  of  savage  banquets. 

It  has  been  currently  asserted  by  travellers,  that  the 
Brasilians,  differing  from    the   most  barbarous  people, 
arc  wholly  destitute  of  religious  ideas.     They  are  said 
to  have  no  idea  of  a  Divinity,  no  tradition  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  human  race,  and  no  expectation  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.     These   assertions, 
however,  are  positively  contradicted  by  the  very  travel- 
lers who  make  them,  in  other  parts  of  tlieir   narrative. 
The  Brasilians  had,  indeed,  no  temples,  no  sacrifices  ; 
none  of  that  pageantry    with  which    religious   belief  is 
usually  accompanied  among  civilized  nations.     Neither 
had  they  ideas  of  the  Deity,  or  of  a  future  state,  exactly 
corresponding   to  ours.     Hence,  to  a   superlicial    eye, 
they  might  appear  destitute  altogether  of  principles   so 
deeply  rooted   in    the    human    mind.     But,  on   a  closer 
examination,  it   soon  appears,  that  they  were  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  of  powers  and  beings  superior 
to   man,  and  with  that  of  a  certain  mode  of  existence 
beyond   the    grave.     Their   notions   on   these   subjects 
were,  doubtless,    extremely  rude  and  uncouth  ;   but  on 
this  ground,  the    most  civilized   nations,  unenlightened 
by  revelation,  could  have  little  room  to  reproach  them 
The  first  objects  which  excite  in  untutored  minds  the 
idea  of  a  superior  power  are,  the  great  and  active  plie- 
nomena  of  nature,  particularly  those  which  move  in  the 
higher  regions  of  visible  space.  Thunder,  whose  effects 
are  every  where  striking,  and  peculiarly  so  in  a  warm 
climate,   had   attracted,  in   a   remarkable    degree,   the 
adoration    of    the    Brasilians.     They    had    endowed    it 
with  mind,  and  viewed  it,  not  only  like  other  nations,  as 
a  formidable,  but  also  as  a  beneficent,  power.  To  it  they 
considered    themselves  as  indebted   for    whatever  they 
knew  of  the  science  of  agriculture.     The  sun  and  moon, 
almost  universal  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  had  also 
attracted  their  attention.  At  certain  periods,  they  raised 
their  hands  to    them  in  a   suppliant  manner,  with  ges- 
tures and    cries  expressive  of  the  profoundest  venera- 
tion.    They  had  conj>ired  up   to    themselves  a  race  of 
evil  beings,  called  Aignans,  by  whom  they  often  fancied  ft 
themselves  to  be  beaten  and  scourged  with  the  utmost 
severity.     They    entertained   also  notions  of  a   future 
state.    Some  they  believed  were  transported  after  death 
into  plains  of  inexpressible   beauty,   where   they  spent 
their  time  in  dancing,  and  were  lavishly  supplied  with 
every  means  of  enjoyment.    The  same  traveller  (Lery), 
who  so  inconsistently  represents  them  as  entirely  devoid 
of  religious  ideas,  mentions  elsewhere  his  having  heard 
one  of  their  songs,  in  which,  after  lamenting  the  death 
of  their   ancestors,  they   console   themselves   with   the 
hope  of  a  future  and   joyful  meeting    beyond  the   lofty 
mountains.     Others,   on   the    contrary,   are  shut  up  in 
gloomy  abodes,  where  the  Aignans  torment  them  with- 
out intermission.     They   were  not  even  entirely  desti- 
tute of  a  priesthood,   some  offices  of  which  were   per- 
formed by   their   jugglers  or  conjurers,   wlio   are  sup- 
posed to  possess  powers  more  than  human,  and  to  hold 
intercourse    with    invisible   beings.     At    their    dances, 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afforded  one  of  their 
highest  enjoyments,  were  considered  as  religious  cere- 
monies,  several   of  these   jugglers   always    presided. 
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During  the  intervals  of  dancing,  the  conjurer  carried 
about  wooden  poles  stuck  round  with  IVuils,  and  hav- 
ing a  hollow  filled  with  tobacco,  which  he  set  fire  to, 
and  breathed  upon  all  present,  pretending  that  tluough 
this  medium  the  njiirit  infused  force  and  vigour  into 
them.  Ridiculous  as  was  this  custom,  it  still  seems 
to  intimate  a  belief,  not  only  of  a  superior,  but  of  an 
immaterial  being,  with  whom  these  uncouth  ministers 
held  intercourse.  Besides  presiding  at  these  ceremo- 
nies, the  conjurers  were  also  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  foreseeing,  and  even  of  producing  future 
events  :  in  cases  of  diseases,  their  aid  was  particularly 
sought.  These  supernatural  powers,  which  they  were 
believed  to  possess,  n)ade  them  be  courted  and  caressed 
by  all  who  laboured  under  any  distress  ;  but  when  the 
event  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectation  of  their 
votary,  the  failure  was  attributed  to  the  conjurer,  and 
he  suffered  often  severe  vengeance  from  his  disappointed 
dupe. 

Besides  being  without  religion,  they  are  represented 
also  as  having  been  without  government ;  and  this  last 
allegation  seems  to  have  rested  on  a  better  foundation 
than  the  other.  No  nation  seems  ever  to  have  subsisted 
in  a  more  perfect  state  of  equality,  or  with  fewer  out- 
ward marks  of  subordination.  They  had  chiefs  ;  but 
the  small  degree  of  obedience  which  they  paid  seems 
to  have  been  so  entirely  voluntary,  as  hardly  to  imply  any 
degree  of  subjection.  To  secure  success  in  their  war- 
like enterprizes,  a  leader  was  indispensable  ;  and  tlie 
bravest  and  wisest  was  naturally  selected  for  that  high 
office.  As  their  expeditions  were  carried  on  rather  by 
skill  and  stratagem  than  by  open  force,  prudence  and 
judgment  were  important  qualities  ;  and  in  a  society 
where  there  was  no  other  mode  of  acquiring  information, 
except  by  experience,  age  necessarily  involved  a 
superiority  ;  hence  their  old  men  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  their  respect.  A  peculiar  reverence  was  paid 
to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  war,  by 
the  number  of  men  whom  they  had  slain,  or  of  the 
captives  whom  they  had  taken.  These  old  men  sup- 
ported their  influence  by  the  arts  of  oratory,  which  made 
a  powerful  impression  on  savage  minds.  Their  speeches 
were  chiefly  animating  them  to  valour,  and  to  revenge 
the  death  of  tlieir  countrymen.  They  were  particularly 
eloquent  on  their  march  to  the  scene  of  action,  when 
kthe  party  often  stopt  for  whole  hours  to  listen  to  these 
rude  harangues.  With  war,  the  slender  portion  of 
authority  which  its  exigencies  had  conferred  entirely 
ceased  ;  and  everyone  lived  in  his  cottage, in  a  state  of 
entire  independence. 

It  thus  appears,  that  war  was  the  tic  which  united 
them  in  the  bonds  of  political  society  :  it  was  also  their 
grand  and  favourite  occupation  ;  the  object  for  which 
they  existed.  The  inhabitants  of  Brasil  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  communities,  inflamed  with  the 
most  deadly  hatred  against  each  other  ;  the  most  ardent 
wish  of  each  being  the  utter  extermination  of  its  im- 
mediate neighbour.  The  object  of  these  wars,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  extend  their  territories,  which  were 
already  wide  beyond  their  power  to  occupy  ;  neither  did 
the  miserable  plunder  which  a  savage  village  afforded 
enter  at  all  into  their  calculation.  It  was  pure  and 
deadly  hatt-ed  ;  it  was  the  raging  thirst  of  vengeance, 
which  nothing  could  appease,  but  the  torture  and  de- 
struction of  its  devoted  objects.  Enmities  were  pro- 
pagated in  an  interminable  series  ;  for  every  act  of 
vengeance  called  for  new  vengeance  in  return  ;  every 


instance  of  savage  cruelty  left  an  indelible  recollection 
in  the  rnind  of  the  whole  tribe  to  which  he  belonged, 
against  whom  it  had  been  committed.  This  propensity 
was  doubtless  aided  by  that  restlessness  and  desire  of 
activity,  which,  in  such  fierce  minds,  could  be  gratified 
only  by  occupations  of  the  most  turbulent  and  tumul- 
tuous character.  The  love  of  military  glory  also,  that 
favourite  passion  among  all  rude  nations,  entered  large- 
ly into  their  motives  to  war.  It  was  still  subordinate, 
however,  to  their  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  the  desire 
of  doing  execution  :  the  latter  passion  so  far  prevailed, 
as  to  make  them  adopt  a  mode  of  warfare,  which  has 
generally  been  deemed  dishonorable  by  more  civilized 
nations.  They  avoided  to  meet  their  enemies  in  the 
field  ;  they  never  courted  that  single  combat,  which, 
in  a  nation  governed  by  honour,  is  considered  as 
bringing  bravery  to  the  fairest  test.  They  con- 
ducted their  wars  by  stratagem,  by  surprize,  by  am- 
buscade ;  they  chose  the  dead  hour  of  midnight  to 
fall  upon  their  unsuspecting  enemies  ;  they  sought  to 
destroy  them,  without  exposing  themselves  to  danger. 
Tliis  system,  however,  did  not  imply  the  want  of 
courage;  when  perils  met  them,  however  forinidable, 
tiicy  faced  them  with  intrepidity  ;  they  endured,  with 
the  most  dreadful  constancy,  those  horrors,  to  which 
savage  war  exposes  the  vanquished.  This  care  of 
themselves  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  necessity 
of  not  diminishing  the  numbers  of  their  tribes,  since  it 
was  in  numbers  that  its  whole  strength  consisted  ;  and 
these  numbers  being  slender,  would  be  materially 
diminished  by  the  loss  even  of  a  very  few  members. 
This  metliod  had  also  the  effect  of  rendering  the  blow 
struck  against  their  enemies  more  sure  and  effectual ; 
it  prevented  flight  or  resistance  ;  it  rendered  their  de- 
struction sudden  and  entire.  Wiien  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions was  determined  upon,  the  old  men  arranged  the 
time  and  mode  of  ])rocedure  ;  they  gave  the  signal  for 
setting  out,  and  were  followed  by  the  rest,  with  the 
most  rapturous  acclamations.  Having  laid  up  provision 
sufficient  to  last  for  a  considerable  time,  they  proceeded 
by  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  in  profound  silence, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  hostile  frontiers.  There  they 
left  the  women,  children,  and  all  those  who  were  unfit 
for  service  ;  and  the  chosen  warriors  of  the  nation  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scene  of  action.  When  they  approached 
tlic  village  on  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  they 
concealed  themselves  more  carefully  than  ever.  Tak- 
ing their  station  in  the  thickest  woods,  they  watched 
the  opportimity  of  finding  the  enemy  completely  unpre- 
pared. The  time  favourable  fur  this  purpose  was  of 
course  the  night,  when  the  enemy  were  buried  in  sleep, 
and  unconscious  of  impending  danger.  Notwithstanding 
dreadful  and  continually  repeated  examples,  these  na- 
tions had  never  adopted  the  obvious  precaution  of  sta- 
tioning a  centinel  to  warn  them  of  an  approaching  enemy 
The  attack,  therefore,  proved  generally  successful  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  roused  from  profound  slumber  by  the 
yells  of  their  destroying  foe.  A  scene  then  ensued,  the 
horrors  of  which  no  pen  can  describe.  The  victims, 
unprepared,  unarmed,  defenceless,  fell  unresisting  into 
the  hands  of  their  enraged  and  unrelenting  enemies. 
In  vain  did  their  cries  rise  to  heaven  ;  vain  was  all  sup- 
plication ;  neither  age  nor  sex  afforded  shelter  from  the 
utmost  excesses  of  cruelty,  and  the  victors  exhausted 
themselves  in  inventing  new  forms  of  inhumanity  ;  they 
devour  in  their  fury  portions  of  the  mangled  victims, 
while  they  reserve  the  survivors  for  a  more  lingering 
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fate.  The  number  of  prisoners  taken  was,  indeed,  the 
criterion  by  which  their  warlike  exploits  were  chiefly 
valued.  The  arrival  of  a  numerous  band,  doomed  to 
destruction,  secures  them  a  joyful  reception  from  that 
part  of  the  community  who  had  been  left  at  home,  and 
who  were  eagerly  wailing  their  return.  These  unhappy 
men  were  reserved  for  a  festival,  the  most  horrible  and 
the  most  disgraceful  to  human  nature.  To  devour  tlie 
flesh  of  their  enemies,  amid  savage  pomp  and  acclama- 
tion, was  considered  as  the  utmost  height  of  human 
triumph.  They  did  not,  however,  proceed  immediately  ; 
nor  did  they,  unless  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  first  frenzy 
of  battle,  feed  on  the  bodies  of  enemies  slain  on  the 
field.  They  reserved  the  living  captives  for  an  august 
solemnity,  at  which  the  whole  nation  was  called  to 
assist.  Previous  to  this  awful  day,  the  prisoner  was 
treated  wiih  every  mark  of  kindness  and  favour.  His 
wants  were  liberally  supplied  ;  he  was  allowed  to  ac- 
company them  in  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  fishing; 
and  the  person  to  whom  he  belonged  hesitated  not  to 
give  him  one  of  his  own  nearest  relations  as  a  wife,  dur- 
ing the  short  period  that  he  had  yet  to  live.  All  this 
previous  kindness,  however,  seemed  to  be  bestowed  only 
to  render  his  fate,  when  it  arrived,  more  dreadful.  Im- 
mediately previous  even  to  the  fatal  moment,  several 
days  were  devoted  to  feasting  and  profuse  conviviality, 
in  which  the  captive  was  admitted  to  share.  All  his 
stvidy,  then,  was  to  shew  the  most  entire  indifference  to 
his  approaching  fate,  and  the  proudest  defiance  to  the 
enemies  among  whom  he  was  seated.  He  was  the 
gayest  of  the  company  ;  he  boasted  aloud  of  his  warlike 
exploits,  and  particularly  of  such  as  have  been  performed 
against  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  He  was  then 
fixed  on  a  scaffold,  and,  by  a  whimsical  indulgence,  a 
number  of  stones  were  placed  beside  him,  with  which 
be  was  iUlowed  to  do  all  the  mischief  in  his  power.  Then 
the  person  who  was  to  execute  his  doom  stept  forth. 
This  office  was  considered  as  peculiarly  honourable, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  most  distinguished  character 
in  the  nation.  This  person  comes  in  his  most  splendid 
war  dress,  waving  with  varied  coloured  plumes,  and 
with  a  large  club  in  his  hand.  He  then  addresses  the 
raptive  :  "Here  am  I,  that  have  killed  many  of  thy  na- 
tion, and  will  kill  thee  :"  to  which  the  other  replies, 
"You  do  well,  I  have  slain  a  multitude  of  your  country- 
men and  have  devoured  them ;  you  do  well,  but  my 
death  will  be  revenged."  After  this  mutual  defiance, 
the  fatal  blow  is  instantly  struck  ;  and  after  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  the  inhuman  feast  begins,  amid  uni- 
versal delight  and  triumph.  The  bones  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  are  fashioned  into  various  ornaments  of 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  musical  instruments.  The 
heads  are  also  preserved,  and  piled  up  in  a  corner,  to  be 
shewn  to  every  stranger,  as  testimonies  of  their  prowess 
and  success. 

Their  arms  were  necessarily  imperfect,  from  their 
ignorance  of  iron  ;  yet  they  had  called  forth  the  utmost 
exertions  of  savage  ingenuity.  The  most  important 
was,  a  species  of  club,  called  taeape,  formed  of  Brasil 
wood,  or  of  a  species  of  black  ebony,  very  weighty, 
round  at  the  extremity,  and  sharp  at  tf.e  sides.  It  was 
six  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  thick.  They  had  shields 
made  of  skins,  broad,  flat,  and  round.  For  missile  wea- 
pons, they  had  arrows,  composed  of  the  same  hard  wood 
with  their  clubs.  The  strings  were  made  of  a  parti- 
cular species  of  grass,  and  twisted  so  strongly,   that  a 


traveller  declares  a  horse  might  draw  by  them.  Their 
arrows  were  six  feet  long ;  the  head  and  point  formed 
of  black  wood,  the  middle  of  common  wood,  and  these 
different  pieces  are  very  neatly  joined  with  thin  bark  of 
trees.  They  had  two  pennons,  each  a  foot  long,  neatly 
tied  with  cotton  thread.  They  were  pointed,  either  with 
bone,  with  hard  and  dried  canes  in  the  form  of  a  lancet, 
or  with  the  tail  of  the  ray  fish,  which  has  a  strongly  poi- 
sonous quality.  They  had  also  a  certain  species  of  mili- 
tary ensigns,  and  drew  a  warlike  music  from  flutes  made 
of  the  bones  of  their  enemies. 

Although  they  perferred  the  mode  of  warfare  by 
ambuscade,  yet,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  hesitated  not 
to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  open  field  ;  and  a  most  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  then  ensued.  A  French  traveller, 
who  was  an  eye  witness  of  one  of  these  combats,  has 
given  a  very  curious  and  lively  description  of  it,  which 
we  shall  translate  for  the  use  of  our  readers,  preserving, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  7iaivetteoi  \.\\t  original. 

"  Having  been  myself  a  spectator,"  says  Lery,  "  I  can 
speak  with  truth.  Another  Frenchman  and  I,  though 
in  danger,  had  we  been  taken  or  killed,  of  being  eaten 
by  the  Margajas,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  accompany 
our  savages,  then  about  four  thousand  in  number,  in  a 
skirmish  which  happened  on  the  sea  coast  ;  and  we  saw 
these  barbarians  combating  with  such  fury,  that  people 
mad  or  out  of  their  senses  could  not  do  worse.  First, 
when  our  people  had  perceived  the  enemy  at  about  half 
a  cjuarter  of  a  league's  distance,  they  took  to  howling 
in  such  a  manner,  that  though  it  had  thundered  in 
heaven  we  should  not  have  heard  it.  According  as 
they  approached,  redoubling  their  cries,  sounding  their 
drums,  stretcliing  their  arms,  throwing  out  dreadful 
threats,  and  showing  to  each  other  the  bones  of  the 
prisoners  whom  they  had  eaten,  and  even  their  teeth 
strung  together  hung  round  their  neck  :  it  %vas  hon'ible 
to  see  their  countenance  ;  but  it  was  much  worse  when 
they  came  near  each  other;  for,  when  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  thee  hundred  paces,  they  saluted  each  other 
with  g-rcat  showers  of  arrows;  and  by  the  first  dis- 
charge, you  would  have  seen  the  air  entirely  loaded  with 
them.  Those  whom  they  struck  tore  them  from  their 
body  with  wonderful  courage,  broke  them,  bit  them 
with  their  teeth,  and  failed  not  to  make  head  in  spite  of 
their  wounds;  upon  which  we  must  observe,  that  these 
Indians  arc  so  furious  in  their  wars,  that  so  long  as  they 
can  stir  legs  or  arms,  they  cease  not  to  combat,  with- 
out retreating  or  turning  their  backs.  When  they  were 
joined  in  battle,  you  might  then  see  them  wielding,  in 
their  two  hands,  wooden  clubs,  and  charging  so  furiously, 
that  he  who  met  the  head  of  his  enemy,  not  only  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  but  felled  him,  as  butchers  do  oxen. 
You  will  ask  what  my  companion  and  I  did  during  this 
rough  skirmish  ?  To  conceal  nothing,  I  answer,  that, 
satisfied  with  our  first  folly,  which  was  to  risk  ourselves 
with  these  barbarians,  and  keeping  in  the  rear,  we  were 
only  occupied  in  viewing  the  blows.  But  though  I  had 
seen  men  at  arms  in  France,  both  on  foot  and  horseback, 
I  must  say,  that  the  polished  movements,  and  glittering 
armour  of  our  Frenchmen,  never  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  I  had  then  in  seeing  the  savages  combat. 
Besides  their  leaps,  their  hissings,  and  their  skilful 
thrusts,  it  was  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  see  flying  in  the. 
air  so  many  arrows,  with  their  great  pennons  of  plumes, 
red,  bhu:,  green,  carnation,  and  other  colours,  amid  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  made  them  glitter,  and  to  see  also- 
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so  many  helmets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  made 
of  these  natural  plumes,  with  which  the  combatants  were 
covered. 

"  After  the  combat  had  lasted  about  three  hours, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  good  number  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  our  Topinamboux  having  at  last 
gained  the  victory,  made  prisoners  of  more  than  thirty 
Margajas,  men  and  women,  whom  they  carried  away 
into  their  country  ;  and  although  we  two  Frenchmen  had 
done  nothing  but  hold  our  naked  swords  in  our  hands, 
and  fire  some  pistol  shots  in  the  air  to  encourage  our 
men,  we  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  them  a  great- 
er pleasure  than  to  go  to  war  with  them  ;  for  they 
esteemed  us  so  much  afterwards,  that,  in  the  villages 
which  we  frequented,  the  old  men  always  testified  more 
friendship  to  us. 

"  The  prisoners  having  been  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  victorious  band,  bound,  in  order  to  secure  them 
the  better,  we  returned  to  our  river  of  Janeiro,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  these  savages  inhabited.  As 
we  had  gone  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues,  ask  not,  if,  in 
passing  through  the  villages  of  our  allies,  they  came 
not  out  to  meet  us,  dancing,  leaping,  and  clapping  their 
hands,  to  applaud  and  caress  us.  The  poor  prisoners 
were  obliged,  according  to  their  custom,  when  they 
were  near  the  houses,  to  sing  and  say  to  the 
women,  'here  is  the  food  which  you  love  so  much  com- 
ing to  you.'  To  conclude,  when  we  were  arrived  before 
our  isle,  my  companion  and  I  went  into  a  bark,  and  the 
savages  went  away,  each  to  their  residence." 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  attacks  with  which  they 
were  constantly  threatened,  the  Brasilians  were  accus- 
tomed to  fortify  their  villages.  The  interior  inclosure 
was  composed  of  a  strong  pallisade,  before  which  was 
thrown  up  a  wall  of  loose  stones.  The  houses  were 
pierced  with  holes,  through  which  arrows  could  pass. 
A  Portuguese  force  which  attacked  one  of  these  forts 
found  its  reduction  extremely  difficult.  In  consequence 
of  the  furious  sallies  of  the  Indians,  they  were  obliged 
to  entrench  themselves,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  succours 
from  the  metropolis.  Hnving  covered  themselves,  how- 
ever, with  hurdles  of  canes,  which  secured  them  against 
arrows,  they  at  last  forced  the  walls,  and  became  mas- 
ters of  the  place. 

This  desperate  ferocity,  with  which  the  wars  of  these 
savages  were  conducted,  might  naturally  lead  to  the 
expectation,  that  their  domestic  intercourse  would  pre- 
sent a  similar  scene  of  violence.  Here,  however,  a 
remarkable  contrast  was  presented.  Although  there 
existed  no  regulations  for  securing  internal  tran(|uillity  ; 
although  the  chiefs  possess  no  power,  unless  in  war, 
and  never  interfere  in  private  quarrels  ;  yet  no  bad  con- 
sequences are  felt ;  the  most  perfect  peace,  the  most 
profound  harmony,  reigns  in  all  their  villages.  A  tra- 
veller, who  resided  more  than  a  year  among  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  these  tribes,  was  witness,  during  that  time, 
only  to  two  quarrels.  In  their  sickness,  they  received 
from  each  other  the  most  tender  attention;  and  all  the 
offices  of  friendship  were  mutually  performed  with  zeal 
and  fidelity.  This  internal  union,  so  remarkably  superior 
t"!  what  would  be  found  among  the  most  polished  nations, 
if  freed  from  the  restraint  of  law,  seems  derived,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  fierceness  of  their  animosity 
against  their  neighbours  and  enemies,  and  the  continual 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  them.  A  com- 
mon sentiment  of  fear  and  hostility,  diffused  through  all 
the  members  of  the  society,  proves  the  most  powerful 


bond  of  union  between  them.  In  these  wild  and  ardent 
natures,  the  sentiments  of  attachment  and  tenderness 
are  as  strong  as  those  of  hatred  and  vengeance  ;  and  all 
the  force  of  the  latter  being  turned  in  another  direction, 
the  former  alone  are  felt  towards  their  kinsmen  and  coun- 
trymen. To  avenge  such  of  these  as  had  been  the 
victims  of  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  was 
the  motive  whicli,  rankling  continually  in  tlieir  minds, 
impelled  them  to  such  incessant  and  dreadful  warfare. 
AVhen  the  orators  wished  to  animate  their  valour,  it  was 
by  reminding  them  of  their  relations,  wlio  had  been  slain 
and  devoured  by  the  tribe  against  whom  their  arms  were 
directed. 

The  laws  of  hospitality  have  always  been  held  in  pecu- 
liar veneration  among  rude  nations.  The  rare  appear- 
ance of  travellers,  the  helplessness  of  their  situation, 
and  the  absence  of  all  motives  to  enmity  agaiilst  them, 
excited  that  natural  disposition  to  kindness  which  exists 
in  tlicse  tribes,  when  not  embittered  by  the  belief  of 
real  or  imagined  wrongs.  This  law  of  iiospiiuliiy  was 
establisliL-d  in  full  force  among  the  Brasilian  tribes. 
The  stranger  was  received,  not  only  w  ith  kindness,  but 
witli  rapture,  and  was  loaded  with  every  distinction 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  When  a  stran- 
ger arrived  at  a  village,  he  chose  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  to  lodge,  who  was  called  his  inousxacat ;  and,  in 
all  future  visits,  he  must  choose  the  same  person,  by 
whom  his  going  to  any  other  would  be  considered  as  a 
serious  affront.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the  women 
crowded  round  him  with  the  most  flattering  expressions 
of  kindness  and  oi  gratitude  for  his  having  taken  up  his 
abode  in  their  house.  The  master  of  the  dwelling  then 
slept  forward,  and  received  him  with  a  graver  welcome. 
Was  he  hungry  or  thirsty,  the  best  that  the  house  con- 
tained was  prepared  and  set  before  him;  and  his  hosts 
stood  round  in  a  circle,  to  keep  off  the  children,  or  what- 
ever could  occasion  disturbance.  At  night,  the  best 
hammock  was  spread  for  him;  and,  with  even  superflu- 
ous attention,  small  firts  were  kindled  near  it,  and  kept 
up  during  the  night;  on  the  morning,  the  host  was  at 
hand  to  incjuire  how  he  had  slept.  In  short,  a  traveller 
declares,  that  he  felt  more  secure  among  the  savage 
Brasilians,  than  among  his  countrymen  at  home,  who 
were  then  torn  with  religious  dissensions. 

In  their  domestic  manners,  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes,  the  Brasilians  were  far  from  being  dis- 
solute. The  unmarried  females,  indecrl,  were  under 
little  restraint,  thoutjh  this  we  suspect  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  regard  to  Europeans,  to  whom  the  same  rules 
of  morality  were  not,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World,  supposed  to  apply,  as  to  their  own  countrymen. 
After  marriage,  however,  the  most  rigid  propriety  of  be- 
haviour was  observed.  A  savage  custom  required  of 
every  man,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  entering 
into  that  state,  to  have  first  taken  a  captive,  and  given 
him  to  the  nation  to  be  devoured.  Marriage  could  be 
dissolved  at  pleasure,  and  polygamy  was  considered 
lawful,  though  it  was  practised  only  by  a  few  of  the 
chiefs.  Notwithstanding  the  entire  want  of  covering, 
the  utmost  decency  was  observed  in  their  outward  de- 
portment. 

The  vice  of  intoxication  is  very  general  among  sa- 
vages. The  vacuity  of  their  minds,  the  want  of  regular 
amusement  and  occupation,  makes  them  eagerly  grasp 
at  whatever  can  give  an  impulse  to  the  animal  spirits. 
The  Brasilians  had  invented  a  species  of  fermented  li- 
quor, the  manner  of  preparing  which  we  have  described 
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above;  and  they  indulged  in  it  with  an  excess  and  fury 
of  which  civilized  nations  can  with  difficulty  form  an 
idea.  Days  and  nights  were  consumed  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  propensity ;  and  so  long  as  a  drop  remained, 
they  never  desisted.  Lery,  after  enumerating  all  the 
nations  most  noted  for  drinking,  calls  upon  them  to  yield 
the  palm  to  the  Brasilian  savage^. 

On  fixed  days,  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing,  which,  as  formerly  observed,  served  at  once  as 
an  amusement,  and  as  a  religious  ceremony.  It  was 
practised  in  a  manner  extremely  singular  and  uncouth. 
The  men,  women,  and  children,  formed  three  separate 
parties,  who  were  each  placed  in  a  house  by  themselves. 
They  began  with  wild  bowlings,  which  were  soon  follow- 
ed by  softer  and  sweeter  notes ;  they  then  arranged 
themselves  into  circles,  and  without  moving  from  the 
spot,  placed  themselves  in  a  variety  of  attitudes,  mixed 
with  leaps  and  gestures.  In  the  midst  of  each  circle 
stood  a  juggler,  who  performed  a  multitude  of  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  which'have  been  described  under  the 
head  of  religion.  They  were  continued  usually  for  six 
or  seven  hours. 

The  Brasilians  lived  in  villages,  two  or  three  of  which 
constituted  a  nation.  In  each  village  there  were  only 
three  or  four  houses;  but  these  structures  were  extend- 
ed to  a  great  length,  and  contained  sixty  or  seventy 
families.  Each  family  had  a  certain  space  allotted  to 
it,  but  without  any  partition  to  separate  it  from  the 
rest.  One  village,  seen  by  a  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Knivet,  though  consisting  only  of  four  houses,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  was  estimated  to  contain  4000 
inhabitants.  The  interior  of  these  houses  presented  a 
singular  spectacle,  from  the  multitude  of  human  beings 
crowded  together,  with  their  arms^mplements,  and 
grotesque  ornaments,  irregularly  disposed.  The  out- 
side was  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs. 

A  traveller  has  given  us  some  specimens  of  their  lan- 
guage, which,  like  all  savage  dialects,  is  extremely 
concise.  The  tenses  of  their  verbs  are  as  numerous  as 
those  of  most  other  languages  ;  and  they  have  even  the 
optative  mood,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Latin,  and  in  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  These  tenses,  however, 
are  formed,  not  by  inflexions  of  the  verb,  but  by  parti- 
cles added.  Thus  Aiont,  I  come  ;  Aionl  aquoeme,  I 
came  (veniebam);  yliont  aguoeniene,\  came  (veni);  Aiont 
Tien,  I  will  come  ;  jiio7it  mometi,  vi'ould  I  could  come. 
They  had  no  names  for  numbers  above  five  ;  if  they 
wished  to  express  any  higher,  they  pointed  to  their  fin- 
gers;  or,  if  these  were  insufficient,  collected  the  fingers 
of  the  bystanders,  till  they  amounted  to  the  proposed 
number. 

The  Brasilians  were  divided  into  an  immense  variety 
of  tribes,  many  of  which  have  been  enumerated  by  dif- 
ferent travellers.  Our  readers,  however,  would  not,  we 
presume,  think  themselves  obliged  to  us  for  calling  over 
a  roll  of  barbarous  appellations.  There  were  several 
races,  however,  which,  while  they  retained  a  common 
name,  had  branched  out  into  a  variety  of  different  tribes. 
Of  these  the  most  noted  were  the  Taperyas  and  Topi- 
namboux.  The  former  were  chiefly  found  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  though  they  had  extended  themselves 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Brasil;  the  latter  had  their 
chief  settlements  in  the  bay  of  St  Salvador.  The  Mo- 
lopagues  and  Motayes  had  established  themselves  on  the 
river  Paraiba,  in  the  captainship  of  Spiritu  Santo. 
There  were  minute  shades  of  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  all  those  people ;  but  the  general  as- 
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pect  whicli    they    all    presented   was  very   nearly   the 
same. 

Brasil  was  not  among  the  first  discovered  countries  of 
the  new  world.  Columbus,  in  his  search  after  the  East 
Indies,  then  accounted  the  grand  source  of  wealth,  land- 
ed first  among  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 
having  once  formed  an  establishment  there,  he  made  it 
tlie  centre  of  his  farther  discoveries.  He  contented  him- 
self therefore  with  exploring  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
around  that  gulf;  and  when,  in  his  third  voyage,  he  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  Oronooko,  and  had  landed  on  tlic 
island  of  Trinity,  he  immediately  measured  back  his 
steps.  After  the  golden  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
had  opened  themselves  to  Spanish  avidity,  the  efforts  of 
adventure  were  entirely  turned  in  that  direction  ;  and  it 
was  left  to  cliance  to  discover  all  the  other  regions  of 
the  new  continent.  Chance  accordingly  led  Europeans 
into  Brasil.  There  are  some  intimations  of  Vincent  Ya- 
nec  Pinzon,  one  of  tlie  companions  of  Columbus,  having 
touched  on  the  coast  in  1499;  where,  however,  he  wTis 
prevented  from  landing  by  the^erocity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  solid  discovery  of  Brasil,  however,  was 
made  in  the  following  year  by  Pierre  Alvarez  Cabral,  a 
Portuguese  navigator.  Vasco  de  Gama  having,  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  way  to 
the  East  Indies,  Cabral  was  dispatched  with  a  considera- 
ble squadron  to  improve  this  discovery,  and  to  form  a 
settlement  in  these  celebrated  regions.  The  discovery 
of  the  compass  had  now  emboldened  navigators  to  ven- 
ture far  into  the  open  sea  ;  and  Cabral,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  calms  which  reign  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  steer- 
ed so  far  west,  that  on  the  24th  April  1500,  he  came  in 
sight  of  an  unknown  coast;  and  after  sailing  along  it  for 
a  considerable  space,  reached  a  harbour,  the  commo- 
dious appearance  of  which  tempted  him  to  land.  He 
called  the  country  Santa  Cruz,  (the  Holy  Cross,)  and  the 
harbour  Porto  Seguro  ;  and  then,  according  to  that  ill 
authorised  right  which  Europeans  had  assumed  to  them- 
selves, he  took  possession  of  the  whole  in  the  name  of 
his  master.  The  natives  were  at  first  alarmed,  and  fled 
to  their  hills  ;  but  the  Portuguese,  having  secured  two, 
presented  these  with  mirrors,  brass  rings,  and  bells, 
which  were  found  to  be  the  ornaments  most  agreeable 
to  them.  Cabral  then  allowed  them  to  rejoin  their 
countrymen,  whose  fears  were  immediately  dissipated 
by  this  friendly  behaviour,  and  who  flocked  to  the  ves- 
sel with  as  much  delight  and  confidence,  as  they  had 
formerly  testified  suspicion  and  aversion.  They  ap- 
proached singing  and  dancing,  with  all  the  uncouth  gesti- 
culations of  savage  joy;  and  an  intercourse  was  imme- 
diately opened  between  them  and  the  Portuguese. 
Clothes,  however  ornamental,  were  found  to  be  of  no 
value  in  treating  with  a  people  who  considered  the 
wearing  of  them  as  an  intolerable  hardship  ;  but  every 
article  which  was  capable  of  being  converted  into  brace- 
lets, necklaces,  and  other  fantastic  ornaments,  in  which 
they  delighted  to  array  themselves,  was  eagerly  prized. 
In  return,  the  Portuguese  received  cotton,  maize,  orna- 
mental woods,  and  a  variety  of  rare  and  beautiful  birds. 
Although  there  was  yet  no  appearance  of  those  treasures 
■which  were  chiefly  prized  by  European  cupidity,  and 
which  Brasil  was  afterwards  found  to  produce  in  such 
abundance,  yet  the  extent  of  the  country,  its  beauty  and 
evident  fertility,  gave  it  such  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Portuguese  commander,  that  he  immediately  sent 
back  one  of  his  vessels  to  Europe,  to  give  a  report  of 
his  new  discovery.  Emanuel,  the  most  illustrious  and 
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renowned  of  the  Ponuguese  nionaichs,  was  tlicn  seated 
on  the  throne  ;  and  though  liis  views  were  chiefly  direct- 
ed towards  conquest  in  the  East,  yet  the  addition  of  so 
extensive  and  tine  a  country  to  his  dominions,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  his  ambition.     Navigators  were  therefore 
sent  to  explore  its  coasts  ;  and  settlements  were  formed 
on  different  parts  of  their  wide  extent.     It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that   the    sanguine  hopes  of  wealth, 
which  tlie  first  settlers  carried  out  with  them,  were  lit- 
tle likely  to  be  realized.     Gold  and  silver  were  no  where 
to  be  seen  :  and  though  the  land  was  profusely  fertile,  it 
was  totally  uncultivated  ;   nor  could  it   be   cleared  and 
brought   under   cultivation,    without   enormous   labour. 
Parrots  indeed  and  coloured  woods  might  he  had  un- 
bought,  and  yielded    a    considerable  profit  in   Europe, 
where  tliey  were  yet  rare;  but  these  articles  could  not 
be  made  the  foundation  of  any  extensive    commerce. 
What  completed  the  disgust  of  Europeans  at  this  new 
territory  was,  that  their  slender  profits  could  be  earned 
only    by   encountering    the    most    formidable    dangers. 
The  harmony  wliich  had  reigned  at  the  first  interview 
between  the  natives  and*Portuguesc  was  soon  interrupt- 
<d.     Tlie  former,  we  may  well  believe,  found  little  rea- 
j'on  to  congratulate  themselves    on   the   acquisition   of 
tlicse  new  neighbours  ;  and  passing,  with  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  savage  minds,  from  the  extreme  of  attachment  to 
(hat  of  hatred  and  vengeance,  they  commenced  a  furious 
■ivarfare  on  the  European  settlements.     Savage   valour, 
even  without  discipline,  rendered  the  encounters  despe- 
rate and  bloody  ;  the  Portuguese  were  not  always  victo- 
rious; and  for  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, was  reserved  a  fate  at  which  humanity  sluidders. 
Such  occurrences  soon  put  an  end  to  voluntary  emigra- 
tion into  Brasil ;  all  who  pursued   the  prizes  of  wealth 
and  ambition,  crowded  to  tbe  more  splendid  theatre  of 
India,  every  region  of  which  was  then  the  theatre  of 
Portuguese  triumphs.     Brasil   seemed  likely  to   revert 
into  its  original  state  of  desertion;  but  tlie  Portuguese 
court,  anxious  by  any  means  to  make  something  of  their 
acquisition,  adopted    the  scheme  of  peopling  it  out   of 
the  refuse  of  the  mother  country.     Wretches,  who  had 
forfeited   their  life   to  the  laws,  were,  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  sent  to  this  new  colony  :  a  destination  which, 
as  matters  then  stood,  was  considered  ratlicr  as  a  re- 
prieve from  death,  than  a  final   deliverance.     Tiic  In- 
([uisilion  had  just  been  established  in  Portugal;  and  that 
bai'l)arous  tribunal,  by    creating  a  variety  of  factitious 
irimes,  had  augmented  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
number  of  persons   amenable  to  the  laws.     From  such 
causes,  the  population  of  Brasil  was  gradually  augment- 
ed; settlements  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
coast ;  and  the  new    planters,    doomed    alternately    to 
wield  the  ploughshare  and  the    sword,  became  a  fierce 
and  hardy  race,  fitted  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation.     The   Indians,  wrought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  exasperation,  exhausted  on   their  invaders  all 
the  furies  of  savage  war;  while  the  latter,  as  if  fearing 
to  be  outdone,   committed  atrocities,  not   perhaps  sur- 
passed l)y  those,  by  which  their  more  celebrated  neigh- 
bours   had   marked  their  conquest  over  the  golden   re- 
gions of  Mexico  and  Peru.     By  the  relations  of  travel- 
lers which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  appears  to 
have  been  their  regular  practice  on  storming  a  savage 
village,  to  put  to  death  the  old   men,  children,  and    all 
who  could  be  of  no  use  ;  and  to  carry  the  rest  into  slave- 
ry.    In  process  of  time,  the  skill  and  discipline   of  the 
Portuguese  prevailed  over  the  savage  fierceness  of  their 


opponents;  plantations  were  extended,  and  the   sugar 
cane  being  introduced  from  Sicily  and  Spain',  succeeded 
in  a  wonderful  degree,  and  brought  large  profits  in  the 
markets  of  Europe.     The  attention  of  the  Portuguese 
court  was  at  length  arrested   by  tlie  flourishing  state  of 
its  new  colony;  and  it  began  seriously  to  consider,  how 
the  greatest  advantages  could  be  derived  from  it.     The 
former    contempt,    however,  in   which  this   settlement 
was  held,  had  led  to  mcsftures,  which  threatened  to  frus- 
trate the  hopes  now  entertained  from  it.     A  grant  of 
land,  even  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  had  been  thought 
of  so  little   value,  as  to  be  readily  bestowed  on  any  one 
who  thought  it  worth  the  asking.     From  this  reason,  al- 
most the  whole  ofdiat  fine  settlement  had  been  alienated 
from  the  crown,  and  was  in  the  liands  of  different  indi- 
viduals.    The  remedy  applied   by  John   III.  who  now 
reigned  in  Portugal,  was  more  conformable  to  the  max- 
ims of  state  necessity,  tlian  to  the  strict  rules  of  justice. 
In  the  year  1549,  he  revoked,  without  ceremony,  all  the 
grants  that  had  been  made  by  himself  or  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  six  vessels,  with  a 
number  of  troops  and  officers,  he  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  Thomas  de  Sousa,  who  went  out  with  the  appointment 
of  governor  general.     He  established  his  capital  at  Si 
Salvador,  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  bays  in 
the  world,  with  an  admirable  harbour,  and  in  the  richest 
part  of  Brasil.     Six  Jesuits  went  out  along  with  the  fleetj 
ibrthe  purpose  of  converting  the  natives  ;  and  the  judi- 
cious and  benevolent  labours  of  these  missionaries  were 
not  altogether  unattended  with  success.     The  increase 
of  force,  and  the  regular  establishmentof  law  and  govern- 
ment, which  were  the  result  of  these  measures,  were  effi- 
cacious in  fixing  and  extending  the  prosperity  of  the  co- 
lony.    This  very  m'ospcrity,  however,  exposed  it  to  new. 
dangers.     The  offer  European  powers,  all  alive  to  the 
advantages  that  were  to  be  derived  from  establishments 
in  the  new  world,  saw  in  the  wealth  and  defenceless  state 
of  this  vast  territory,  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
ambition.     Civil  war  and  religious  persecution,   which 
then  raged  throughout  all  Europe,  produced  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  refugees,  who  were  anxious  to  find  shelter  at  the 
greatest    possible    distance    from  their  native  country. 
France,  accordingly,  which  was  the  peculiar  theatre  of 
these   calamities,  was  the  first  country  which  contested 
with  the  Portuguese  the  possession  of  Brasil. 

Durand  de  Villcgagnon  was  a  knight  of  Malta,  and 
high  in  the  French  naval  service  ;  but  having  embraced 
t'ne  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  being  disgusted  wiilv 
some  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from  his  go- 
vernment, he  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a  Pro- 
testant establishment  in  the  new  world.  He  held  out 
to  the  Frencli  court  the  mere  plan  of  founding  a  colony, 
after  the  example  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 
Through  the  interest  of  tlie  Admiral  de  CoUigny,  who 
regarded  him  with  favour,  and  had  secretly  embraced 
the  same  opinions,  he  obtained  the  concurrence  of  Hen- 
ry II.  in  this  undertaking.  He  procured  two  or  three 
well  equipped  vessels,  and  having  filled  them  with  per- 
sons of  his  own  persuasion,  set  sail  for  Brasil.  He  land- 
ed at  the  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  settled  his  people,  and 
began  to  build  a  fort,  which,  after  the  name  of  his  pa- 
tron, he  called  Fort  Coligny.  Here  he  found  some  Nor- 
mans, who  had  been  thrown  by  shipwreck  upon  the 
saine  coast,  and,  having  lived  some  time  with  the  sava- 
ges, were  qualified  to  act  as  interpreters.  He  then  sent 
back  his  vessels  to  receive  a  new  cargo  of  Protestants. 
He  transmitted  formal  dispatches  to  the  French  king  ? 
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but  those  v.liich  he  wished  to  be  acted  upon,  were  sent  to 
Coligny  and  his  friends  at  Geneva.  A  great  zeal  was 
immediately  kindled  for  the  extension  of  Calvinism  into 
these  remote  regions  :  two  ministers,  and  fourteen  stu- 
dents from  Geneva,  determined  to  brave  all  the  hard- 
ships of  an  unknown  climate,  and  of  a  mode  of  life  wholly 
different  from  that  to  which  Europeans  were  accustom- 
ed. They  repaired  to  the  admiral's  seat  near  Cliatillon 
sur  I'Oing,  where  they  were  received  with  the  highest 
distinction.  The  influence  of  Coligny,  and  the  uneasy 
situation  of  the  reformers  in  France,  soon  swelled  their 
numbers  ;  and  on  their  road  to  the  place  of  embarkation 
at  Rouen,  new  recruits  continually  presented  themselves. 
Their  departure  was  precipitated  by  an  adventure  of  no 
agreeable  nature.  It  having  transpired,  that  they  had 
exceeded  the  very  narrow  bounds  of  the  toleration 
which  the  law  allowed,  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Har- 
fleur,  influenced  by  the  most  furious  intolerance,  rose 
in  arms  against  them  ;  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  one  of  their  best  officers  was  killed,  and  the 
rest  were  saved,  only  by  setting  out  instantly,  and  un- 
der these  disastrous  circumstances,  for  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

A  violent  storm  which  this  expedition  met  with  on  its 
passage,  struck  with  consternation  the  majority  of  the 
passengers,  who  had  not  been  inured  to  the  sea.  After 
a  long  delay,  however,  they  arrived  off"  the  coast  of  Bra- 
sil,  at  about  the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude.  They 
proceeded  along  the  coast,  and  after  a  slight  encounter 
with  the  Portuguese  at  Spiritu  Santo,  reached  at  length 
the  settlement  of  their  countrymen  on  the  Rio  Janeiro. 
Here  they  were  received  with  apparent  cordiality  ;  but 
after  the  first  welcome,  they  experienced  nothing  but 
hard  fare  and  hard  labour,  which  few  of  them,  it  is  pro- 
bable, were  fully  prepared  to  encounter.  The  Protestant 
rites,  however,  were  now  for  the  first  time  celebrated, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  zeal  and  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  Villegagnon.  The  Portuguese,  meanwhile, 
seem  to  have  made  no  efforts  to  dislodge  these  intru- 
ders, thinking,  perhaps,  that  there  was  room  enough  in 
the  country  for  both.  The  advantage  of  this  forbear- 
ance, however,  was  entirely  lost  to  the  new  colony,  in 
consequence  of  its  own  internal  dissensions.  We  have 
only  the  narrative  of  Lery,  who  was  one  of  those  newly 
arrived  ;  but  as  his  statement  was  never  contradicted, 
considerable  credit  is  attached  to  it.  Villegagnon,  it 
appears,  after  having  founded  his  colony  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  Protestantism,  began  himself  to  entertain  doubts 
upon  the  most  essential  principles  of  that  creed.  He 
cherished  peculiar  scruples  upon  the  subject  of  the  real 
presence  ;  and  though  he  could  not  believe  that  Christ 
was  really  present  in  the  sacraments,  yet  neitlier  could 
he  be  satisfied  that  he  was  not.  He  began  also  to  sus- 
pect tiiatthe  wine  ought  to  be  diluted,  and  that  salt  and 
oil  ought  to  be  mingled  with  the  water  of  baptism  ; 
and  having  introduced  innovations  conformable  to  those 
opinions,  he  soon  excited  a  violent  discontent  among 
his  followers.  Those  newly  arrived  from  Geneva,  in 
particular,  who  were  imbued  with  the  most  rigid  prin- 
ciples of  Calvinism,  wholly  declined  participating  in 
these  new  rites,  which  they  accounted  to  be  rank  Pope- 
ry, and  clandestinely  celebrated  the  sacrament  during 
the  night,  as  was  done  by  their  persecuted  l)rethren  in 
France.  Villegagnon,  on  discovering  these  proceed- 
ings, was  extremely  chagrined,  and  mutual  irritation, 
daily  increasing,  rose  at  length  to  such  a  pilch,  that  he 
vesolved  to  expel  tiiem  entirely  from  the  fort,  and  force 


them  to  return  to  their  native  country:  declaring,  that 
if  their  arrival  had  caused  him  much  satisfaction,  their 
departure  was  still  more  agreeable.  The  unfortunate 
Genevese  were  forced  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  in 
a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  as  well  as  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the 
pilot,  the  voyage  was  prolonged  considerably  beyond 
expectation  ;and  the  crew  were  destined,  in  consequence, 
to  experience  the  utmost  extreme  of  human  misery. 
Long  before  their  arrival  off"  the  coast  of  France,  their 
stock  of  provisions  foiled ;  and  they  were  assailed  by 
hunger  in  its  most  direful  form.  Their  situation  is 
painted  in  so  lively  a  manner  by  one  of  the  sufferers, 
that  we  shall  translate  some  passages  of  his  narrative. 
"  After  having  devoured,"  says  he,  "  all  the  leather  in 
our  vessel,  even  to  the  covering  of  the  trunks,  we 
thought  ourselves  approaching  to  the  last  moment  of 
our  life  ;  but  necessity  suggested  to  some  one  the  idea 
of  pursuing  the  rats  and  mice,  and  we  had  the  greater 
hope  of  taking  them  easily,  because,  having  no  more 
crumbs,  nor  any  thmg  to  devour,  they  ran  in  great  num- 
bers, dying  of  hunger,  through  the  vessel.  We  pur- 
sued them  so  carefully,  and  by  so  many  kind  of  snares, 
that  very  few  remained.  Even  in  the  night,  we  sought 
them  with  our  eyes  open,  like  cats.  A  rat  was  more 
valued  than  an  ox  on  land.  The  price  rose  so  high  as 
four  crowns.  We  boiled  them  in  water,  with  all  the 
intestines,  which  were  eaten  as  well  as  the  body.  The 
paws  were  not  omitted,  nor  the  other  bones,  which  we 
found  means  to  soften.  The  extremity  was  such,  that 
nothing  remained  but  Brazil-wood,  the  driest  of  all 
woods,  which  many,  however,  in  their  despair,  attempted 
to  chew.  Carguilleray  du  Pont,  our  leader,  holding  one 
day  a  piece  in  his  mouth,  said  to  me  with  a  deep  sigh, 
Alas  1  my  friend,  I  have  due  to  me  in  France  a  sum  of 
four  thousand  livres  ;  and  would  to  God  that,  after  giv- 
ing a  discharge  for  the  whole,  I  held  in  my  hand  a  penny- 
worth of  bread,  and  a  single  glass  of  wine."  Several  di- 
ed of  hunger  ;  and  they  had  already  begun  to  form  the  re- 
solution of  devouring  each  other,  when  Rochelle  appear- 
ed in  view.  They  landed  ;  but  a  number  having,  after 
tlys  long  abstinence,  devoured  food  with  too  eager  avidi- 
ty,perished  soon  after. 

Concei-ning  the  subsequent  fortune  of  Villegagnon, 
who  appears  to  have  been  so  ill  qualified  for  the  task 
which  he  had  undertaken,  we  have  few  details.  After 
having  thus  preposterously  reduced  his  strength,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  contend  with  the  Portuguese, 
who  at  length  bestirred  themselves  in  order  to  expel 
this  heretical  colonv  from  their  settlements.  Villegag- 
non evacuated  the  fort  on  their  approach,  abandoning  the 
cannon  which  he  had  placed  on  it.  The  Portuguese  thus 
reaped  all  the  fruits  of  tlie  French  attempts  to  colonize 
Brasil ;  and  found  estaWished  for  them  a  settlement, 
which  they  have  since  erected  into  the  capital  of  this 
flourishing  colony. 

Brasil,  however,  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  any  one  nation.  The  Portu- 
guese had  soon  a  more  formidable  and  persevering  ene- 
my to  encounter.  In  consequence  of  the  rash  and  fatal 
expedition  of  Sebastian  into  Africa,  the  immediate  heirs 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal  filled  ;  and  several  claimants 
having  started  up,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  through  the  great 
superiority  of  his  power  and  influence,  easily  secured 
the  preponderance.  Portugal  was  thus  annexed  to  his 
dominions.  The  intolerance  and  cruelty  of  Philip,  mean- 
while, had  involved  him  in  a  long  and  cruel  war  with 
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Holland  and  the  neighbouring  provinces;  while  the  ef- 
forts to  which  the  latter  had  been  impelled  by  their  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  had  raised 
them  to  the  first  rank  among  maritime  powers.  The 
foreign  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Spain  were  then  con- 
sidered of  course  as  their  lawful  prey  ;  and  the  convenient 
situation  and  other  advantages  of  Brazil,  naturally  attract- 
ed tlieir  attention  towards  tliat  settlement.  In  1621, 
they  had  formed  a  West  India  company,  invested,  like 
all  the  commercial  bodies  established  at  that  period,  for 
these  distant  undertakings,  with  exclusive  privileges. 
In  consideration  of  this  boon,  the  company  undertook  to 
carry  on  the  concerns  of  war,  as  well  as  of  trade,  in  these 
remote  regions.  In  1624,  they  fitted  out  a  considerable 
armament,  which  they  entrusted  to  Willekens,  one  of 
their  most  esteemed  naval  commanders.  The  success 
of  the  expedition  was  prompt  and  complete.  They  land- 
ed at  St  Salvador,  the  governor  of  which  did  not  even  at- 
tempt resistance  ;  all  the  inliabitants  cither  fled  or  sub- 
mitted, and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages  fell  at  once 
into  the  p-reedy  hands  of  the  commercial  invaders.  The 
whole  province  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

Tlic  Portuguese  were  struck  with  the  deepest  con- 
sternation, when  they  learned  the  disaster  which  had  be- 
fallen their  country.  Their  grief  was  augmented  by  the 
strong  suspicion  which  they  entertained,  that  it  would 
be  a  subject  of  gratification  at  the  Spanish  court ;  that 
the  humiliation  of  a  people,  who  sul)mitled  with  evident 
reluctance  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  would,  in  its  eyes,  more 
than  counterbalance  the  loss  whicli  had  beeiv  sustained. 
If,  however,  Philip  secretly  indulged  these  sentiments, 
he  did  not  allow  them  to  indnence  hi=;  outward  conduct. 
He  sent  letters  to  all  the  principal  Portuguese  nobility, 
urging  them  to  exert  themselves  in  order  to  retrieve 
this  disaster  ;  and  he  ordered  a  Spanish  armament  to  be 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation.  The  Por- 
tuguese exerted  themselves  with  remarkable  zeal,  at 
once  to  support  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and  to  dis- 
appoint the  malignant  hopes  which  they  imputed  to 
Spain.  In  less  than  three  months  they  had  equipped  a 
fleet  of  twenty-six  vessels,  with  a  large  force  on  board, 
both  naval  and  military  ;  but  the  tardiness  of  the  Spanish 
preparations  delayed  their  sailing  till  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary i  626.  The  whole  wab  commanded  by  Osorio, 
Marquis  of  VakUiesa  ;  and  the  number  embarked,  in- 
including  soldiers  and  sailors,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twelve  thousand. 

Meanwhile  events  in  the  colony  had  prepared  the  way 
for  their  success.  After  the  governor  and  regular  force 
had  yielded  without  any  resistance,  the  archbisiiop,  Mi- 
•  hael  Texeira,  animated  by  an  heroic  spirit,  rallied 
/ound  him  his  clergy  and  the  persons  attached  to  him. 
With  these  he  retired  and  fortified  himself  in  a  neigh- 
bouring post ;  multitudes  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  his 
strength  augmented  daily  ;  and  from  defeixling  himself, 
lie  was  soon  enabled  to  become  the  assailant.  He  began 
by  cutting  off  the  Dutch  parties  and  detachments^  he 
intercepted  their  supplies  of  provisions  ;  and  he  at  length 
'succeeded  in  placing  the  city  under  a  complete  state  of 
blockade.  His  death,  which  unfortunately  occurred, did 
not  prevent  his  successors  from  persevering  in  the  same 
■system.  By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  Portuguese 
fleet  arrived  off  St  Salvador,  the  place  was  reduced  to 
considerable  straits  ;  and  when  Osorio  had  landed  4000 
men  to  co-operate  with  those  already  in  arms,  its  situa- 
tion became  entirely  desperate.  The  governor  made 
some  attempts  at  resistance ;  but  these  were  rendered 


ineffectual  by  the  inhabitants,  who  loudly  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender.  The  fleet  returned  in  triumph 
to  Europe. 

Tlie  Dutch  company  were  inflamed  with  the  most 
eager  desire  of  repairing  this  loss  and  disgrace  ;  but 
the  deficiency  of  their  resources  obliged  them  to  delay 
an  expedition  necessarily  attended  with  enormous  ex- 
pense. They  attacked,  however,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels  in  the  European 
seas,  as  they  returned  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  ; 
their  success  was  prodigious  ;  and  immense  wealth  was 
the  result  of  this  species  of  warfare.  In  thirteen  years 
they  had  taken  five  hundred  and  forty-five  vessels,  the 
proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  7,500,000/.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  privateers  employed  had  cost  only  about  half 
that  sum  ;  so  that  they  were  enabled  to  divide  never 
less  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  even  fifty  per  cent,  on 
their  capital.  These  funds  soon  placed  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  undertake  a  new  expedition  into  Brasih  About 
the  middle  of  1629,  twenty -seven  vessels  were  equipped 
and  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Lonk. 
These,  collecting  all  the  Dutch  vessels  they  met,  swelled 
gradually  to  forty-six,  which,  after  a  somewhat  long  na- 
vigation, arrived  on  the  3d  of  Fcbruai-y  1 630,  ofl'  the  coast 
of  the  fertile  province  of  Fernambuco.  Wardcnbcrg, 
who  commanded  the  troops,  landed  at  the  capital  Olinda, 
which  he  immediately  attacked.  The  Portuguese,  how- 
ever, no  longer  reposing  in  tlieir  former  security,  gave 
him  a  warm  reception.  Three  forts  defended  the  city- 
of  each  of  which  he  rendered  himself  master,  only  by  a 
sanguinary  contest;  ^nd  he  was  oblitred  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  naval  force,  in  order  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
the  city.  When  this  success,  however,  was  completed 
the  wiiole  province,  struck  with  consternation,  submitted 
to  the  victors.  The  Portuguese  a  second  time  learned, 
that  this  settlement,  so  much  valued,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  wrested  from  them  ;  the  nation  again  strained 
every  nerve  to  recover  it;  and  they  were  again  second- 
ed, though  more  coldly  t'lan  ever,  by  the  court  of  Spain 
However,  a  considerable  armament  was  equipped,  which 
might  have  effected  its  object,  had  not  an  infectious 
disease  seized  the  troops  before  their  dcparttare.  Two 
thousand  perished  ;  and  the  rest,  dreading  the  same 
fate,  fled  from  the  scene  of  ])estilence.  The  deserteis 
were  compelled  to  return,  and  the  fleet  was  again  pre- 
pared for  sea  ;  but  these  distressing  events  delayed  its 
departure  till  the  montli  of  May  in  the  following  year. 
The  Portuguese,  collecting  all  their  naval  force,  both  in 
Europe  and  Africa,  assembled  a  fleet  of  fifty-four  ves- 
sels, which  was  considerably  superior  to  any  which  the 
Dutch  were  able  to  oppose.  The  latter,  not  aware  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  sailed  from  their  harbours 
with  only  sixteen  vessels.  Accustomed,  however,  to 
despise  the  Portuguese,  they  hesitated  not  to  engage 
even  against  such  fearful  odds;  but  they  paid  dear  for 
their  rashness.  The  admiral  was  blown  up  with  his 
vessel  ;  the  second  in  command  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
yet  the  bravery  of  the  Dutch  still  saved  them  from  to- 
tal defeat,  and  they  made  an  admirable  retreat  to  Olinda, 
carrying  with  them  a  Spanish  vessel,  of  which  they  had 
made  prize.  The  Portuguese  admiral  did  not  derive 
any  decisive  result  from  this  success,  or  from  his  naval 
superiority.  He  contented  himself  with  landing  twelve 
hundred  men  to  reinforce  the  Portuguese  army  under 
the  command  of  Albuquerque  :  and  having  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  province  of 
Sergippc;  he  again  set  sail  for  Europe.    Another  expe- 
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dition,  dispatched  next  year,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Frederic  di  Toledo,  was  still  less  productive  of  any  se- 
rious injury  to  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  continued  to 
make  progress  in  Brasil,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of 
the  Portuguese  generals,  and  the  assistance  the  latter 
derived  from  the  natives,  whom  they  had  now  com- 
pletely attached  to  their  interests.  The  Dutch,  in  three 
successive  campaigns,  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
provinces  of  Tamaraca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  and 
were  thus  masters  of  all  that  part  of  Brasil  which  lies 
north  of  the  river  Francisco.  These  successes  inspir- 
ed their  government  at  home  with  the  hope,  that,  by  a 
great  effort,  they  might  complete  the  conquest  of  Bra- 
sil. Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  equally  distinguished 
for  birth  and  for  military  talents,  was  put  at  the  head  of 
the  armament.  He  arrived  in  October  1636,  and  join- 
ing his  troops  to  those  formerly  in  Brazil,  immediately 
took  the  field.  He  entered  the  province  of  Sergippe, 
which  had  hitherto  been  untouched  ;  he  defeated  the 
Portuguese  commander  Banjola,  in  several  successive 
engagements  ;  and  at  length  made  himself  master  of 
the  capital  and  of  the  whole  province.  At  the  same  time 
he  reduced  successively  the  strong  holds  which  the 
Portuguese  still  retained  in  Uie  districts  north  of  Olin- 
da  ;  and  he  obtained  a  voluntary  submission  from  the 
still  more  northerly  province  of  Siara,  which  was  then 
almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  Brasil 
however,  was  not  conquered  till  the  Dutch  were  mas- 
ters ot  the  capital.  Prince  Maurice,  accordingly,  march- 
ed to  St  S.ilvador,  and  laid  siege  to  it ;  but  the  Portu- 
guese, who  considered  this  place  as  tlieir  last  hope,  had 
omitted  nothing  to  put  it  in  a  respectable  state  of  de- 
fence. After  the  prince  therefore  had  carried  by  storm 
three  forts  which  defended  the  city,  on  attempting  to 
storm  the  place  itself,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  ; 
and  a  reinforcement,  immediately  after,  arriving  from 
Portugal,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing the  siege. 

In  the  following  year  (1639),  extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  by  the  t\yo  crowns  to  regain  entire  posses- 
sion of  this  valuable  settlement.  Forty-six  vessels,  with 
five  thousand  troojis  on  board,  were  dispatched  under 
Fernanda  de  Mascarcnhas,  a  gallant  and  distinguished 
officer.  Sickness,  however,  the  usual  scourge  of  Por- 
tuguese naval  operations,  attacked  this  armament,  as  it 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  half  the  troops  perish- 
ed, and  the  rest  arrived  in  a  melancholy  condition  at 
St  Salvador.  IMascarenhas,  however,  by  extraordinary 
exertions,  collecting  all  the  force  which  could  be  found 
injhe  country,  formed  an  army  of  12,000  men,  which  he 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  against  Olinda. 
Maurice  liad  not  been  inactive  in  preparing  for  defence. 
Having  received  reinforcements  irom  Holland,  he  ex- 
pected Mascarcnhas  wiih  forty-one  vessels,  well  manned 
and  equipped.  A  most  furious  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  four  days  ;  and  though,  in  the  first,  the 
Dutch  admiral.  Loos,-  was  killed,  yet  victory  remained 
with  the  prince.  In  the  following  days,  his  success  was 
still  more  decisive  ;  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  entirely 
dispersed  ;  great  part  of  it  perished  upon  rocks  ;  and  of 
that  mighty  armament,  only  six  vessels  returned  to 
Spain.  The  Portuguese  troops,  meanwhile,  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  diversion,  to  enter  Dutch  Brasil ;  and 
being  seconded  by  the  Brasilians,  under  the  command 
of  a  brave  chief,  Cameron,  they  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantages, and  committed  great  devastation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  prince  Maurice  had  disposed  of  the  naval 


armament,  he  was  easily  able  to  put  a  stop  to  these  in- 
roads, while  the  Dutch  navy  rode  triumphant  in  the  bay 
of  St  Salvador.  Yet,  after  all  these  successes,  the  prince 
>ya3  too  weak  to  entertain  any  hopes  of  effecting  the  en- 
tire conquest  o(  Portuguese  Brasil;  and  both  parties 
being  tired  of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  so  long  a 
war,  a  negociation  was  entered  into  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities;  and  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  event  was 
accelerated  by  important  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  mother  country. 

Time  had  in  no  degree  reconciled  the  PortH"-uese  to 
tlie   Spanish  yoke  ;  a   succession   of  new   injuries  and 
sufferings  kept  their  hatred  continually  alive.     Among 
the  grounds  of  their  animosity,  none  lay  deeper  than 
the  loss  of  Brazil ;  a  calamity  to  which  they  would  ne- 
ver have  been  exposed,  had  they  not,  by  their  union  with 
Spain,  been  involved  in  the  war  which  that  nation  car- 
ried  on    against   Holland  ;  and    the   apathy   which    the 
Spanish  court  was  supposed  to  have  discovered,  both  in 
regard  to  its  preservation  and  recovery,  heightened  this 
resentment  into  fury.     The  whole  nation,  therefore,  was 
ripe  for  a  revolution,  by  which  they  might  shake  off  the 
Spanish  yoke  ;  the   duke  of  Braganza,  whom    they  re- 
garded as  the  rightful  heir,  resided  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  ministers  of  Philip  IV.,  either  from  weakness,  or 
from  a  doubtful  policy  of  fomenting  rebellion,  in  order 
to  obtain  pretences  for  oppression  and  confiscation,  took 
no  effectual  measures  to  guard  against  the  threatening 
danger.     It  would  be  departing  from  our  subject  to  en- 
ter into  any  detail  of  the  steps  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence  of  Portugal  was    established,,  and  the  house  of 
Braganza  placed  on  the  throne.     The  nation  unanimous- 
ly took  up  arms  ;  but  they  were  thus   involved  in  a  long 
and   severe   struggle  v.'ith  the  military  power  of  Spain, 
wliich    was  still  ranked  among    the  most  formidable   in 
Europe.     In  these  circumstances,  tlie   preservation  of 
national  independence   becoming   the  most  urgent  ob- 
ject, it   was  necessary  to  postpone  any  attempts  at  the 
recovery  of  Brazil.     The  Dutch,  from  enemies,  became 
the   most  hopeful  allies   in  this  new  contest ;  and  the 
present  was  no  time  to  irritate  or  attack  them  in  any 
quarter.     A  treaty  of  peate  and  alliance  was  therefore 
concluded   between  the   two    nations,  by    which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  limits  of  Dutch  and  Portuguese  Bra- 
zil should  remain  as  tliey  then  stood.     This  treaty  was 
signed  on   the  23d  June   1611.     The  Dutch,   now   con- 
ceiving  their   Brasilian    j^ssessions   to  be  in  the  most 
profound  security,  thought  only  of  reducing   the  enor- 
mous  expence  of  the  establishmint.     With  this  vicv,', 
they  recalled  prince   Maurice,  wlio,  with  all   his  talents 
for  v/ar  and  government,  was  considered  as  not  sufficient- 
ly economical.     In  his  room,   they  sent  out  a  board  of 
directors,  in  whom  they  conceived  full  reliance  could  be 
placed.     A  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  a  jeweller  of  Haar- 
lem, and  a  carpenter  of  MiJdlcburg,  w-ere  the  persons 
nominated  to   succeed  prince   Maurice.     On  intjuiring 
into  the  state  of  affairs,  it  soon  appeared  to  these  care- 
ful men,  that  it  was  needless  to  keep  up  fortifications 
which,  according  to  all  appearance,  would  not  be  need- 
ed ;  that  arms  and  ammunition  might  be  advantageously 
disposed  of  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase them  at  a  high  price  ;  and  that,   by    giving   per- 
mission to  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  :o  return  to 
Europe,  the  expense  of  their  pay  and  maintenance  might 
be  saved      The    Portuguese  governor    soon   perceived 
and  reported  to  nis  court  the  defenceless  state  to  which 
Ihe  kingdom  was  reduced  by  this  prudent  system.  Tlie 
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king  was  dissaiisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Dutch  had  executed  many  articles  of  the  treaty  ;  and  as 
his  war  with  Spain  had  been  distinguished  by  brilliant 
success,  he  no  longer  fell  the  same  entire  dependence 
on  the  Dutch  as  before.  He  cautioned  his  officers,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  any  open  rupture  with  that  nation,  but  at 
the  same  lime  to  be  on  the  watch  for  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  wresting  from  them  the  provinces  which 
they  occupied  in  Brasil. 

This  object  was  on  the  point  of  being  veiy  suddenly 
accomplished.  Encouraged  by  the  slate  of  torpor  in 
which  the  Dutch  government  was  sunk,  an  individual 
conceived  the  idea  of  overturning  it.  In  Maurice-lown, 
whicli  had  become  the  capital  of  Fernambuco,  there  still 
resided  a  number  of  Portuguese,  who  were  treated  with 
great  lenity.  One  of  these,  named  Cavalcantc,  who 
exercised  even  the  office  of  judge  among  his  country- 
n\en,  formed  a  daring  conspiracy  for  the  massacre  of 
all  the  Dutch  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  occasion  fixed  fur  the  perpelratimi  of  this  enor- 
mity, was  a  festival,  by  which  he  was  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  The  plot  was  discovered  ; 
but  Cavalcantc,  and  the  principal  conspirators,  found 
means  to  escape,  and  having  collected  a  number  of  their 
countrymen,  began  to  lay  waste  the  Dutch  territories. 
A  /lelite  guerre  was  then  begun,  and  carried  on  with 
great  animosity  on  both  sides  ;  and  though  publickly 
disavowed,  was  secretly  supported  and  encouraged  by 
the  Portuguese  governor.  This  was  pretty  evident, 
when  the  insurgents  were  so  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  as  to  be  able  to  lay  siege  to  the 
strong  places  in  Dutch  Brasil.  Yet  so  much  was  the 
government  of  Holland  lulled  by  the  assurances  of  the 
Portuguese  governor,  that  they  allowed  a  fleet  from  Por- 
tugal to  touch  and  water  at  the  port  of  Olinda.  The 
same  fleet  then  proceeded  to  the  Rio  Formoso,  and  there 
disembarked  1500  men,  who  immediately  joined  the 
army  of  the  insurgents,  and  enabled  them  to  gain  con- 
siderable advantages.  The  Dutch,  now  roused,  began 
to  make  warm  and  serious  remonstrances  to  the  court 
of  Portugal.  The  king  omitted  nclhing  by  which,  with- 
out sacrificing  his  object,  he  could  pacify  them,  and  lull 
their  vigilance.  After  representing  the  difficulties 
which  they  would  experience  in  reducing  the  insurgents, 
he  ofi'ered  to  take  that  task  upon  himself;  he  granted 
them  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  and  lavished 
upon  them  promises  of  every  kind.  The  Dutcli  had 
then  engaged  with  England  in  a  most  sanguinary  and 
desperate  contest,  which  was  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  powers  should  henceforth  have  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  They  were  therefore  easily  deceived,  and  induced 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  remoter  interests.  In  consequence 
o{  this  neglect,  the  Portuguese  intereslsilenlly  strength- 
ened itself  in  Brasil  ;  their  force  was  augmented,  and 
new  places  of  strength  were  added  to  those  which  they 
had  already  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  1654,  therefore, 
when  the  republic  had  concluded  peace  with  England, 
and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  professions  of  the 
court  of  Lisbon  were  wholly  insincere,  they  determined 
to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  the  preservation  of 
this  important  possession.  Preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  equip  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  with  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  land  troops  on  board.  But  while 
they  were  still  involved  in  the  bustle  of  preparation 
for  this  armament,  news  arrived,  that  its  object  was  no 
more  ;  that  the  Portuguese  were  now  entire  masters 
of  Brasil, 


In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  government  at 
home,  affairs  at  Olinda  had  been  becoming  continually 
worse.  The  troops  were  not  only  diminished  in  num- 
ber; but  those  who  remained  not  being  regularly  paid 
or  supplied  with  provisions,  and  not  being  allowed  to 
return  home  at  the  expiration  of  their  period  of  service, 
began  to  shew  strong  symptoms  of  discontent  and  irri- 
tation. The  warlike  stores,  disposed  of  by  the  economy 
of  the  board  which  succeeded  Prince  Maurice,  hiid  never 
been  replaced  ;  and  the  naval  force  of  the  colony  had 
been  reduced  to  a  single  vessel.  The  Portuguese, 
judging  this  a  favourable  moment,  drew  out  their  whole 
force,  both  naval  and  military,  and  having  formed  a  large 
army,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  which  accompanied  its 
progress,  and  supplied  it  witli  provisions,  they  proceed- 
ed directly  against  the  city  of  Olinda.  They  were  ex- 
pected there,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  deliverers.  Schoup- 
pe,  the  governor,  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow, 
on  receiving  permission  for  his  garrison  to  return  to 
Europe.  The  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  20ih  Ja- 
nuary, 1654. 

The  Dutch  were  struck  with  equal  concern  and  in- 
dignation at  seeing  themselves  deprived  of  so  valuable 
a  possession,  by  an  ally  who  had  lavished  on  them  so 
many  professions  of  amity.  Hostilities  were  immediate- 
ly commenced  against  Portugal,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  for 
the  recovery  of  Brasil.  The  war  was  prosecuted  for 
six  years  with  great  animosity,  but  without  any  success 
that  could  compensate  for  the  burdens  which  it  impos- 
ed. At  length,  on  the  1st  March,  1661,  the  province  of 
Holland  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  others,  represent- 
ing the  absolute  necessity  of  thinking  on  peace.  The 
rest,  however,  though  they  agreed  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion, expressed  their  determination  to  remain  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  restoration  of  their 
former  possessions  in  Brasil.  They  allowed,  however, 
the  ambassadors  to  meet,  on  its  being  conceded  by  the 
Portuguese,  that  this  should  take  place  at  the  Hague. 
The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  immediately  opened  their 
demand  of  Brasil,  declaring,  that  unless  they  were  sa- 
tisfied, no  treaty  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  justly  represented,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  such  restitution  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question  ;  but  that  they  were  willing  to  give  a 
liberal  pecuniary  compensation.  All  the  states  acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  contenting  themselves  with  this 
oft'cr,  excepting  the  maritime  province  of  Zealand,  which, 
being  deeply  embarked  in  the  West  India  Company, 
protested  against  a  treaty  founded  on  any  other  basis, 
than  the  entire  restoration  of  the  provinces  which  they 
had  lost.  Its  remonstrances,  however,  were  overruled, 
and  on  the  tenth  of  August,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by 
which  the  whole  of  Brasil  was  finally  ceded  to  Portugal. 
That  power  agreed  to  pay  in  return  eight  millions  of 
florins,  by  sixteen  instalments,  in  salt  and  West  India 
commodities.  Dutch  vessels  were  likewise  allowed  to 
sail  from  Portugal  to  Brasil,  and  from  Brasil  to  Portu- 
gal, importing  and  exporting  all  commodities  w  hatever, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Brasil  wood.  Large  pri- 
vileges were  likewise  granted  to  the  Dutch  trade  with 
other  parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  But  the  con- 
cession, with  regard  to  Brasil,  was  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  of  very  small  value.  The  ports  of  that  country 
are  little  open  to  those  who  profess  any  other  religion 
than  the  Catholic.  The  arbitrary  conduct,  besides,  of 
the  governors,  and  other  officers,  exposed  them  to  con- 
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linual  outrages,  for  wliich  redress  was  not  easily  obtain- 
ed. Tlie  Uulch,  tliereforc,  have  long  ceased  to  avail 
thenistlves  ot  llus  permission. 

Noi  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  this  narrative,  we  have 
omitted  to  notice  some  transactions  which  had  mcan- 
timu  occurred  in  the  interior  of  Brasil.  The  race  of 
inaLlactors  with  which  its  coast  was  at  first  peopled, 
could  ill  brook  the  restraints  of  law  and  government. 
A  number  found  means  to  emancipate  themselves  by 
flight;  and  the  district  of  St  Paul,  in  the  interior  and 
southern  part  of  Brasil,  presented  them  with  an  inviting 
retreat.  Here  they  formed  intermarriages  with  Bra- 
siliim  females,  and  the  mixed  class  thus  produced,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Mameluss,  in  allusion  to  the  servile 
race  which  has  held  the  dominion  of  Egypt.  The  coun- 
try in  which  they  settled  was  of  the  most  luxuriant  fer- 
tiliiv,  and  being  surrounded  by  forests  and  vast  moun- 
tains, presented  a  secure  asylum.  Instead,  however,  of 
applying  to  cultivation  and  peaceful  pursuits,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  entirely  to  rapine  and  disorder.  They 
plundered  alike  all  their  neighbours,  Portuguese,  Spa- 
niards, and  natives ;  the  latter  they  carried  off  as  slaves. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  more  effectually,  they  prac- 
tised a  most  atrocious  stratagem.  The  Jesuits,  by  their 
benevolent  exertions,  had  gained  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Intlians  bordering  on  the  La  Plata,  and  had  conven- 
ed many  of  them  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  Paulists 
assumed  the  dress  and  character  of  Jesuits,  and  having 
after  their  example,  persuaded  the  natives  to  embrace 
Christianity,  they  then,  on  plausible  pretences,  seduced 
them  into  their  own  settlements,  where  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims were  immediately  converted  into  slaves.  By  these 
criminal  methods,  they  were  enabled  to  cultivate  their 
fertile  lands,  and  to  acquire  some  wealth.  Hence  they 
were  gradually  softened  into  a  de"gree  of  civilization, 
and  were  induced,  by  the  combined  induence  of  fear 
and  persuasion,  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Portuguese  government,  and  to  pay  a  certain  annual 
tribute. 

About  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  Brasil  was 
afHicted  by  another  insurrection,  arising  from  a  diflerent 
source.  About  the  year  1570,  negroes  had  begun  to  be 
imported  into  Brasil  ;  and  as  they  were  found  much 
better  fitted  than  the  natives  for  the  labours  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  nefarious  trade  was  soon  carried  to  a  great 
extent.  In  the  course  of  the  wars  which  the  two  na- 
tions waged  against  each  other,  it  had  frequently  been 
found  necessary  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  they  had  become  in  some  degree  warlike 
and  inured  to  discipline.  In  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  capture  of  Olinda,  about  forty  made  their  escape, 
and  established  themselves  in  a  favourable  situation  on 
the  frontier,  near  Porto  do  Calvo.  This  became  a  ren- 
dezvous for  all  of  their  nation  who  could  emancipate 
themselves  from  bondage  ;  and  their  numbers  soon  be- 
came considerable.  They  supplied  the  want  of  wives, 
like  the  first  founders  of  Rome,  by  violence  ;  they  en- 
tirely swept  the  neighbouring  plantations,  carrying  oft" 
every  female  of  colour.  Equal  laws,  joined  to  tlic  pos- 
session of  a  fertile  territory,  and  copious  opportunities 
of  plunder,  caused  their  population  to  multiply  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity;  they  soon  erected  themselves  into 
a  nation,  assuming  the  name  oE  the  Palmarcse  ;  they 
elected  a  king,  whose  dignity,  however,  was  to  last  only 
for  life.  They  procured  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  planters  ;  and,  cotuinually  apprehensive 
ef  attack,  they  formed  stockades  of  large  trees  round 


the  capital  and  others  of  their  towns.  They  remained 
unmolested,  however,  for  forty  years  ;  and  had  grown 
in  that  time  to  such  a  height  of  power,  as  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  colony.  The  population  of 
their  principal  town  amounted  to  not  less  than  20,000. 
At  length,  in  1606,  the  Portuguese  governor,  seriously 
alarmed,  collected,  at  Olinda,  a  force  of  6000  men,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Don  John  de  Lancas- 
tro,  with  orders  to  proceed  against  tlie  Palmareae 
That  people,  unable  to  meet  such  a  formidable  force  in 
the  field,  shut  themselves  up,  with  all  their  effects,  in 
the  capital,  to  which  the  Portuguese  immediately  ad- 
vanced and  laid  siege.  They  were  struck  with  dismay, 
however,  at  the  formidable  aspect  of  the  works,  and  the 
resolute  countenance  of  their  defenders  ;  and  this  ter- 
ror wa«  increased  by  repeated  and  destructive  sallies 
made  by  the  besieged.  Unprepared  for  such  a  resis- 
tance, they  had  made  no  adequate  provision  of  artillery 
and  supplies ;  the  spirit  of  the  troops  sunk  ;  and  the 
Palmartsc  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  a  speedy  de- 
liverance from  this  formidable  invasion.  The  governor, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be  deterred  ;  he  prepared  a  de- 
tachment with  every  thing  of  which  the  besiegers  stood 
in  need.  The  Palmarese,  meanwliile,  had  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  and  they  began  to  feel  all  the  horrors 
of  famine  ;  yet  they  were  still  supported  by  the  hope 
that  the  enemy,  equally  destitute,  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  desist.  But  when  the  reinforcement  appear- 
ed, their  courage  entirely  sunk  ;  they  saw  the  inevitable 
£ue  whicli  impended  ;  and  their  arms  dropt  from  their 
hands.  A  general  storm  soon  took  place,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  dispirited  defenders  being  feeble,  the 
place  was  soon  carried.  The  prince,  preferring  death 
to  captivity,  threw  himself  down  the  rocky  side  of  tlie 
fort,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Almost  all  the  rest 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  sold  as  slaves. 

This  event  was  immediately  followed  by  a  brilliant 
aera  in  the  history  of  Brasil.  Her  wealth  had  hitherto 
been  derived  exclusively  from  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  which,^  however  valuable,  could  not  vie  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Europeans,  with  the  more  splendid  objects 
which  the  Spanish  part  of  the  new  world  presented. 
Yet,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Paulists  had  dis- 
covered gold  in  the  heart  of  their  mountains  ;  and  a  re- 
port on  this  subject  was  made  to  Pliilip  II.;  but  that 
monarch,  governed  by  the  base  policy  of  depressing,  as 
much  as  possible,  his  new  subjects,  either  evaded  the 
applications,  or  seconded  them  so  coldly,  that  no  result 
followed.  After  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms,  the 
long  struggle  which  Portugal  had  to  maintain,  for  her 
own  independence  and  the  recovery  of  Brasil,  engross- 
ed almost  entirely  her  attention  ;  and  she  had  little  lei- 
sure to  prosecute  discoveries  and  improvements.  In 
1'699,  however,  the  neglect  of  government  was  compen- 
sated by  the  activity  of  some  enterprising  individuals, 
who  discovered  and  began  to  work  several  gold  mines  in 
the  back  settlements.  The  metal  was  found  abundant, 
and  of  easy  extraction  ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  a  vast 
source  of  treasure  had  been  opened  to  the  nation  The 
governments  of  Europe  were  not  accustomed  to  look 
with  indiiference  ui>on  such  operations  ;  and  the  court 
of  Lisbon  took  immediate  cognizance  of  those  which 
were  going  on  in  its  colony.  It  ordained,  that,  on  the 
discovery  of  a  mine,  immediate  notice  should  be  given 
to  government ;  and  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
should  always  he  paid  into  the  treasury.  Other  mines 
were  soon  discovered ;  and  the  produce  was  so  copious.. 
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that  the  king's  fiftl\  amounted  lo  480,000/.  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  produce  to  more  than  two  millions. 
At  this  rate,  it  continued  from  1728  to  1734.  It  then 
began  gradually  lo  diminish,  till  the  whole  produce  sunk 
to  1,030,000/.  and,  consequently,  the  royal  fifih  to 
257,500/.  Besides  this  original  tax,  however,  the  go- 
vernment imposed  a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  on  its  convey- 
ance to  Europe,  which  yielded  nearly  16,000/.  to  which 
miglit  be  added  the  seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  gold, 
amounting  to  nearly  80,000/.  which  raised  the  whole  re- 
venue derived  from  this  source  to  353,500/. 

This  discovery  was,  thirty  years  after,  followed  by 
another,  still  more  unexpected.  The  workmen  employ- 
ed in  the  mines  met  otleii  with  little  shining  stones, 
which  they  threw  away,  as  useless,  with  the  sand  and 
gravel.  One  of  the  overseers  began  to  suspect  that 
these  might  be  of  some  value,  and  transmitted  a  speci- 
men to  the  governor.  They  were  immediately  sent  to 
Lisbon;  and  that  court  directed  d'Acunha,  its  ambassa- 
dor in  Holland,  lo  make  them  be  examined  by  the  jew- 
ellers of  tiiat  country,  who  were  reputed  the  most  skil- 
ful of  any.  After  repeated  examinations,  they  were 
pronounced  to  be  genuine  and  valuable  diamonds.  As 
soon  as  this  important  intelligence  reached  Brasil,  the 
stones  were  inmiediately  collected  and  sent  over  to  Eu- 
rope in  such  quantities,  as  greatly  to  lower  their  value. 
The  court  of  Lisbon,  which  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  this  effect,  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  a  system 
of  the  most  rigorous  monopoly.  They  vested  the  trade 
in  an  exclusive  company,  and  even  this  body  they  re- 
stricted from  employing  more  than  six  hundred  slaves 
in  the  employment.  This  restriction  was  afterwards 
taken  ofl",  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  moderate  tax  on 
every  slave  so  employed.  At  length  the  government, 
envying  the  profits  of  the  company,  took  the  trade  into 
its  own  hand.  All  restrictions  upon  the  collection  of 
the  diamonds  were  then  removed ;  but  it  was  enacted, 
that  every  person  who  found  one  should  deliver  it  to  one 
of  the  crown  agents  at  a  fixed  price  ;  out  of  which,  too, 
was  deducted,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  the  tax  of  a  fifth. 
A  series  of  the  most  rigorous  precautions  w  ere-cmploy- 
ed,  to  prevent  unlawful  trade  and  embezzlement,  both 
in  the  colonists  employed  in  collecting  the  diamonds, 
and  in  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

The  whole  sum  produced  to  government  by  the  mines 
of  Brasil  is,  on  an  average,  estimated  at  148,500/.  The 
diamonds  are  purchased  by  British  and  Dutch  lapidaries, 
who  cut  and  bring  them  into  a  state  proper  for  sale. 

After  having  acquired  the  entire  possession  of  Brasil, 
■.lie  Portuguese  began  to  form  schemes  for  extending 
itS  boundaries.  Their  settlements  bordering  on  those 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  both  these  nations  being  ambitious 
and  enterprising,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  limitary 
disputes  should  arise  between  them.  The  Rio  de  la 
Plata  early  appeared  to  the  Portuguese  to  form  a  natu- 
ral and  convenient  boundary  to  their  territory.  Soon  af- 
ter the  eraof  the  first  discovery  of  these  countries,  they 
had  sailed  up  that  river,  and  occupied  its  northern  bank. 
They  did  not,  however,  form  any  permanent  settlement 
there  ;  and  as  their  attention  was  withdrawn  by  subse- 
quent events,  the  Soaniards  considered  that  side  of  the 
river  as  annexed  'co  their  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1680,  however,  the  court  of  Lisbon,  reviving  their  ancient 
claim,  caused  an  establishment  to  be  formed  at  Santo  Sa- 
cramento, near  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  The  Spaniards 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  who,  happening 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Portuguese,  admitted,  indeed, 


tliat  the  original  line  of  demarcation  had  assigned  that 
district  to  Spain ;    but  insisted,  that  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings had  transferred  the  right  to  Portugal.     Mean- 
time the  Spanish  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  adopted  a 
more  vigorous  method  of  determining  the  controversy. 
He   equipped  a  formidable   armament,  and,  finding  no 
force    sufficient    to   resist   him,   soon   levelled   with  the 
ground  the  walls  of  the  rising  colony.     The  Portuguese 
court  remonstrated  loudly  against  this  proceeding  ;  and 
being  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  obtained 
an  agreement,  by  which  Santo  Sacramento  was  restored 
to  them,  and  the  two  nations  were  to  enjoy  in  common 
the  contested  territory.     This  joint  occupation  was  not 
likely  to  assuage  the  animosities  of  two  hostile  nations; 
and  the  war  of  the  succession    soon    ensuing,   allowed 
their  hostile  disposition  to  operate.  The  Spaniards  again 
prevailed;  and,  m  1705,  the  Portuguese  were  expelled 
anew  from  Santo  Sacramento.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
however,   the    English    procured  for  them,  not  only  its 
restoration,  but  also  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory on  which  it  stood.     Santo  Sacramento  then   rose 
into  a  place  of  considerable  importance.     Its   situation 
was    favourable    for   a  contraband    trade   with    Buenos 
Ayres ;   and  this  trade  was   soon   carried  to   an   extent 
which  gave  equal  prosperity  to  the  colony  and  umbrage 
to  the  Spanish   government.     The   latter   could  find  no 
better  method  of  guarding  against  the  injurious  eflfects 
of  an  establishment  so    reluctantly  sanctioned,  than  by 
themselves  forming  settlements  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  carrying  these  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
Portuguese    territory.     This   proximity  soon   gave  rise 
to  quarrels;  and  perpetual  hostilities  unauthorised  by  the 
mother  country,  were  carried  on  by  the  colonists  of  the 
respective   nations.     In   order  to  put  a  stop  to  these,  a 
convention   was  at  length   concluded   between    the    two 
nations,  by  which  Portugal  resigned  the  colony  of  Santo 
Sacramento,  on  receiving  in   return   seven  of  the  mis- 
sionary settlements  formed  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Uruguay.     Spain,  however,  had  no  right  to 
make  this  concession  ;   because  the  nations  who  compo- 
sed these  missions  had  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Jesuits,  but  had  not  rendered   themselves 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain.     They  refused,  therefore, 
to  concur  in  the  deed  which  transferred  them  to  Portu- 
gal, and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.     But  they 
were  unable  to  contend  with  the  regular  troops  sent  from 
Brasil,  and  were  compelled   either    to    submit  or   emi- 
grate.    The  Portuguese  court   then   insisted,   that,   as 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  these  settlements,  not  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty,   but  by  force  of  arms,   they 
were   absolved  from  the   conditions  on  which  they  had 
been  ceded.     Thus  all  things   reverted  to  their  former 
confusion;  and  the   same  perpetual  and  harassing  war- 
fare was  again  recommenced.     It  continued  to  rage  till 
the  year  1777,  when  the  Portuguese  court  found  itself 
under  the  necessity  of  ceding  the  disputed  territory,  re- 
ceiving, however,   at  the    same    time,  that  of  St  Pedro, 
which  had  been  wrested  from  them. 

These  contests  were  carried  on  chiefly  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  American  provinces  themselves.  Bra- 
zil, from  its  distance,  and  a  received  opinion  of  its 
strength,  was  not  generally  the  object  of  those  naval 
wars  which,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  were  waged 
with  such  activity  between  the  European  nations.  In 
171 1,  however,  tlie  war  of  the  succession,  which  had 
produced  such  formidable  convulsions  throughout  all 
Europe,  was  felt  in  this  remote  region.     Portugal  hav- 
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ing  espoused  the  cause  of  England  and  Austria,  became 
tlius  tlie  enemy  of  France  ;  and  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Duguay  Trouin  formed  the  design  of  outauiing  posses- 
sion ot  Rio  Janeiro.  With  the  most  daring  valour,  he 
led  his  fleet  tlirough  all  the  range  of  batteries  which  de- 
fended it,  and  carried  the  place  by  storm.  In  the  peace, 
however,  which  was  soon  after  concluded,  Rio  Janeiro 
was  restored  to  Portugal. 

All  these  wars,  however,  were  of  petty  importance, 
and  did  not  materially  affect  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  Brasil.  She  was  much  more  deeply  affected  by  the 
commercial  arrangements  adopted  by  the  mother  coun- 
try, for  the  regulation  of  her  colonial  intercourse.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed, 
the  European  nations  were  attached  to  a  system  of  the 
most  rigid  commercial  restriction.  An  ignorance  of 
the  true  principles  on  which  the  prosperity  of  trade  de- 
pends, made  it  be  imagined,  that  the  more  minutely  and 
carefully  all  its  movements  were  regulated  by  govern- 
ment, the  more  beneficial  was  it  likely  to  prove.  The 
suspicious  character,  besides,  of  the  states  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  concealment  and  mystery  in  which  they 
delighted  to  wrap  themselves,  made  them  solicitous 
that  colonial  intercourse  should  be  confined  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  possible.  These  motives  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Jlota  system,  by  which  the  inter- 
course between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
was  permitted  to  be  kept  up  only  from  certain  ports,  and 
at  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year.  This  system  was  adopt- 
ed by  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain,  but  on  a  considerably 
more  liberal  footing.  Annual  fleets  were  allowed  to  sail, 
both  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto  ;  and  as  these  cities,  from 
their  advantageous  situation,  engrossed  almost  all  the 
commerce  of  Portugal,  and  were  almost  exclusively 
qualified  for  carrying  on  distant  commercial  enterprizes, 
the  restriction  probably  was  not  so  severely  felt.  The 
ports  in  the  colony  which  were  allowed  to  hold  inter- 
course with  the  mother  country,  were,  in  like  manner, 
limited  to  four,  Olinda,  St  Salvador,  Paraiba,  and  Rio 
Janeiro.  To  these  the  same  remark  may  be  applied, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent.  The  regula- 
tion which  prevented  the  fleets  from  sailing  oftener 
than  once  in  the  year,  was  probably  much  more  inju- 
rious. However,  in  consequence  of  the  inferior  regard 
which  was  paid  to  Brasil,  she  was  happily  exempted 
from  that  complicated  system  of  restr.iint  and  monopoly, 
under  which  the  Spanish  settlements  groaned.  To  this 
circumstance,  perhaps,  she  was  mainly  indebted  for  that 
measure  of  prosperity  to  which  she  silently  attained.  As 
soon,  however,  as,  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds, Brasil  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  immense 
source  of  wealth  to  the  crown,  the  fortunate  indiffer- 
ence with  which  it  had  before  been  regarded,  entirely 
ceased.  Rigid  ret^ulations,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
enacted,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  crown  the  ample  re- 
venues arising  from  these  valuable  productions ;  and  in 
order  to  render  iliese  regulations  effectual,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  general  system  of  restraint, 
which  cramped  the  growinsr  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Marquis  of  Ponibal,  Portugal  cx'iibited 
the  sini<ular  ;ind  melancholy  spectacle,  of  a  nation  be- 
ginning to  adopt  an  exploded  system,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  every  other  people  was  abandoning  it,  and 
stucivintr  to  remedy  the  evils  which  it  had  occasioned. 
This  system  wns  that  of  exclusive  companies,  which 
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Pombal  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  subject  to  them 
even  port  wine,  the  staple  cotnmodity  of  the  kingdom. 
Extending   it  to  Brasil,   he   subjected   to  an   exclusive 
company  the  trade  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Marag- 
nan,   Para,  and  Fernambuco.     The   regulations  of  thii 
company  were,  in  some  respects,  of  a  nature  peculiarlv 
preposterous.     Ignorant  of  the  limits  which  bound  the 
authority  of  sovereigns  in  commercial  affairs,  the  coun 
of  Lisbon  ordained,  that  the   shares  in  this  company's 
stock  should  bear  a  certain  price  ;  and,   in  order  to  en- 
force this   regulation  it  was   decreed,  that   they  should 
be  a  legal  tender  of  payment.     To  such  of  our  readers 
as   are  at  all  conversant  with  political   economy,   it  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  impossibility,  that  such  an  or- 
dinance should  ever  be  executed.     The   preposterous 
attempt,  however,  must   no  doubt  have   lowered   the 
credit  of  the  company,  and  embarrassed  its  transactions. 
This  cause,  and  tlie  radical  defects  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, soon  induced  a  material  diminution  in  the  com- 
merce of  these  provinces.     The  number  of  vessels  em- 
ployed, sunk  from  thirteen  or  fourteen,  to  four  or  five. 
The  ministry,  therefore,  who  succeeded  Pombal,  being 
of  themselves  unfavourably  disposed  to   measures  pur- 
sued by   their  predecessor,  hesitated  not  to  reject  one 
so  unpopular  and  injurious.     The  old  arrangement  was 
then    restored,  though,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  with 
some  abatement  of  the  rigour  of  the  flota  system.  Upon 
the   whole,  the  system  of  commerce  between  Portugal 
and  Brasil   has  been  on  a  much  more  liberal  footing 
than  that  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  European  countries  more  easily   ad- 
mitted.    This   was  owing,  in  a  good  measure,  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  mother  country  with   Eng- 
land.    Portugal,  from  its  position  with  regard  to  Spain, 
and  its   inferior  magnitude,  was  in  constant  danger  of 
being  swallowed  up  by   a   more    powerful   neighbour; 
and  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bourbon   dynasty  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  no  aid  was  to  be  hoped  from  France 
in  maintaining  her  independence.     She   looked,  there- 
fore, to  England  as  her  natural  protector ;  and,  in  order 
to  cement  the  alliance  with  that  power,  was  willing  to 
grant   some  commercial    privileges  which  her  colonial 
possessions  rendered  peculiarly  valuable.     On  the  20th 
December  1703,  a   treaty   was    concluded  between  the 
two  powers,  by  which  the  manufactures  of  England  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Portugal  on  terms  more  ad- 
vantageous than  those  of  any  other  European  country. 
England  made  a   similar  stipulation  in    favour   of  the 
wines  of  Portugal ;  so  that  it  seemed  to   remain  doubt- 
ful, even  according  to  the  ideas  then  prevalent,  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  advantage  lay.     The  article   in  the 
treaty,  however,  which  excited  the  exultation  of  Eng- 
land,  and  the  envy  of  Europe,  was   rather   understood 
than  expressed.     It    was    fixed,  thcit  an  Ent^lish  packet 
boat  should  sail  weekly  from   Lisbon    to   London.     As 
this  vessel  belonged   to    government,  it  was  exempted 
from   search;  and  an  opportunity  was  thereby  aflbrdetl, 
of  eludins^  those  strict  penalties,  which  were  imposed 
on   the   exportation  of   gold      It  was  soon  complained, 
that  all  the  gold  of  Brasil  took  the  road  of  the  Thames. 
Sounder  views,  which  have  since  opened,  have  shewn, 
that  this  envied  advantaa;e  was  wholly  chimerical  ;  that 
all  the  gold  necessary  for  our  circulation,  would,  of  itself, 
have  found  its  way  into  this  country  ;  and  that,  even  if 
Portugal  could  have  rendered  her  prohibition  effective, 
the   injury   would   have  been  on  her  side,  not  on    ours. 
The  free  introduction  of  British  manufactures,  however, 
3G 
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was  a  mutual  advantage  to  both  nations  ;  and  it  rendered 
the  supply  ol  many  ot  the  cointorts  and  conveniences  of 
life  moic  copious  in  Brazil,  than  in  most  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Tliey  were  often  supplied,  on  still  easier 
terms,  by  means  of  contraband  trade.  British  vessels, 
on  their  way  to  the  East  Indies  or  to  the  South  Sea, 
have  been  accustomed  to  touch  at  the  friendly  ports  of 
Brasil ;  and  there  they  often  found  means  to  introduce 
European  commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could 
be  sent  from  Portugal.  Previous  to  the  late  emigration, 
however,  the  court  had  adopted  very  strict  measures 
for  preventing  this  irregularity.  No  trade  of  any  kind 
was  allowed  between  the  natives  and  British  ;  though, 
as  the  persons  who  were  employed  to  enforce  this  regu- 
lation, found  often  their  interest  in  violating  it,  the  in- 
tercourse could  not  be  entirely  stopt. 

Such  was  the  course  of  events  in  Brasil,  while  it  con- 
tinued a  subordinate   part  of  the    Portuguese   empire. 
Recent  events,  by  transferring  to  it  the  residence  of  the 
court,  have  raised  it  to  a  higher  importance.     The  con- 
nection of  Portugal  with  England,  which  had  long  been 
a  source  of  security,  ceased   to  afford  her   protection, 
when  the  power  of  France  became  predominant  over 
the  continent.     On  this  very  account,  the  present  ruler 
of  France,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  respite  from 
warfare  in  the  east  of  Europe,  selected  Portugal  as  his 
first  victim.     Measures  had  been    repeatedly  taken  to 
expel  the  Prince  Regent  from  his  European  territories, 
though  they  were  suspended,  first  by  the  peace  of  1801, 
and  afterwards  by  the  war  with  the  northern  powers. 
But  when   Prussia  and  Russia  had   successively  sunk 
under  the  French  arms,  Buonaparte  no  longer  hesitated 
to  put  his  long-meditated  design  into  immediate  execu- 
tion.    In  the  autumn  of  1807,  he  began  his  operations, 
by  issuing  to  the  Prince  Regent  a  mandate,  that  the 
English  and  their  commerce  should  be  entirely  excluded. 
The    prince,   though  extremely  unwilling  to  renounce 
so  long  and  faithful  an  alliance,  yet,  overawed  by  the 
French  power,  determined  to  yield.     The  British  mer- 
chants were  accordingly  warned  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
with  all  their  effects ;  with  which  they  lost  no  time  in 
complying.     The  prince,   however,  was  soon  given   to 
understand,  that  he  must  not  only  exclude  the  English 
from  the  kingdom,  but  must  seize  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  all  of  that  nation  who  could  be  found  within  it. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  who  commanded  an 
English  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  declared 
that  his  government  would  not  found  any  hostile  mea- 
sures upon  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce,  but  that, 
if  the  regent  proceeded  a  step  farther,  he  would  imme- 
diately declare  Lisbon  under  a  state  of  blockade.     The 
prince,  however,  under  the  alarm  of  impending   dan- 
ger, had  the  weakness  to  consent  to  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  Buonaparte,  and  to  issue  orders  for  confisca- 
ting all  that  remained  of  British  merchandize.     He  soon 
found,  however,  that  this  humiliation  would  avail  him 
nothing.     Junot,  with  40,000  men,  was  marching  with 
incredible   rapidity  upon   Lisbon,   and    had   arrived    at 
Abrantes  before  the  Portuguese  government  were  aware 
of  his  havina:  entered  the  country.     Three  days  after, 
on  the  29th  November,  the  vanguard  of  the  French  ar- 
my  appeared   on  the  heights   above  Lisbon.     By    this 
time,  however,  the  determination  of  the  prince  had  been 
formed.     Seeing    fully   that   no   concession   could   save 
him,  he  determined  upon  emigration  to  Brasil.     Every 
thing  of  value,  which  could  be  transported,  was  hastily 


put  on  board  the  fleet,  which  set  sail  on  the  29th  ;  s» 
that  the  French  troops  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness 
its  departure.  They  entered  Lisbon  on  the  following 
day. 

The  prince,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  arrived,  on 
the  25th  January  1808,  at  Bahia  in  Brasil.  He  spent 
a  month  there,  visited  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  joy.  He  then  sailed  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  he  established  his  residence. 

Since  that  time,  no  political  events  of  importance 
have  occurred,  unless  in  the  European  dominions  of 
this  prince,  which,  of  course,  fall  to  be  related  under 
another  head.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded,  winch 
contains  many  important  provisions.  The  ports  of  Bra- 
sil, formerly  shut  against  British  commodities,  were 
now  laid  open,  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  15  per 
cent.  Gold  and  silver,  however,  according  to  the  old 
commercial  prejudices,  were  excepted,  and  continued 
still  to  be  prohibited.  The  island  of  St  Catherine's  was 
declared  a  free  port.  At  the  same  lime,  unlimited  per- 
mission was  granted  to  build  ships  for  the  use  of  the 
British  navy,  and  to  employ  the  noble  forests  of  Brasil 
in  their  construction. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  Brasil  has 
become  extremely  interesting  to  this  country,  in  a  na- 
val and  commercial  point  of  view.  It  may  be  proper, 
therefore,  to  give,  at  some  length,  a  view  of  its  extent, 
productions,  and  of  the  different  provinces  which  stretch 
along  its  coast. 

The  most  northern  government  is  that  of  Para,  situa- 
ted immediately  upon  the  river  of  the  Amazons.  It 
comprehends  even  that  part  of  Guiana  which  belongs 
to  Portugal  ;  and  the  part  of  this  government  which  lies 
south  of  the  great  river,  and  which  properly  belongs  to 
Brasil,  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Ma- 
ragnan.  It  is  of  considerable  fertility,  though  little  cul- 
tivated. The  foundation  of  the  town  of  Para,  or  Belem, 
was  laid  in  1615.  The  trade  was  for  some  time  con- 
fined to  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  cotton,  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  ground,  which  were  collected  by  the  In- 
dians, and  brought  to  the  capital.  But  when  the  labour 
of  negroes  was  introduced,  some  cuUivation  took  place, 
and  the  different  West  India  products  were  raised, 
though  not  in  very  great  abundance.  The  progress  of 
this  settlement  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
severely  checked  by  the  exclusive  company,  established 
by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal ;  thotigh  it  may  probably 
have  availed  itself  of  the  removal  of  this  restiaint, 
which  took  place  about  twenty  years  after.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  harbour  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
currents  ;  but,  within,  the  anchorage  is  good.  The  po- 
pulation of  this  province  is  stated  at  4128  whites,  9910 
negroes  or  mulattoes,  and  34,800  Indians. 

The  next  province  is  that  of  Maragnan,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  coast,  from  the  frontiers  of  Para,  to  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Fernamhuco. 
The  Portuguese  first  established  themselves  in  it  about 
the  year  1600.  In  the  year  1611,  some  French  gentle- 
men, Devaux  and  La  Ravardiere,  established  themselves 
in  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  and  built  on  it  a  fort,  which  they 
called  St  Louis.  They  were  driven  from  it,  however,  a 
few  years  after  by  the  Portuguese,  under  the  command 
of  Albuquerque.  About  the  year  1640,  the  Dutch  ex- 
tended their  conquests  to  this  province,  but  lost  it  again. 
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along  with  the  rest  of  Brasil.  The  first  production 
drawn  from  this  country  was  ambergris,  wiiich  was  af- 
forded in  considerable  quantities ;  but  this  article  being 
exhausted,  the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  common  tropical  productions.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  cotton  of  Maragnan  surpassed  in  va- 
lue every  other  species  produced  in  the  new  world  ;  and 
a  copious  source  of  wealth  was  thus  opened.  Difl'crcnt 
species  of  dyes,  particularly  that  called  JRocou,  are  co- 
piously produced  ;  and  the  plains  behind  are  filled  with 
horned  cattle,  which  obtain  a  ready  sale  in  the  more  po- 
pulous provinces  adjoining.  The  first  and  still  the  best 
inhabited  part  is  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  or  St  Louis, 
which  is  separated  from  the  continent  only  by  a  river. 
It  is  seven  leagues  in  lengtii,  four  in  breadth,  and  of  ex- 
uberant fertility.  All  the  commerce  of  the  province  is 
carried  on  by  the  port  of  St  Louis,  no  other  part  of  the 
coast  being  accessible,  on  account  of  the  shallows  and 
hills  of  sand,  with  which  it  is  bordered.  This  harbour, 
too,  possesses  merit  only  by  comparison  ;  for  it  is  beset 
with  rocks  and  islets,  which  render  the  passage  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  Only  two  entrances  have  been  discover- 
ed, one  on  each  side  of  the  island  of  St  Anne.  The  po- 
pulation of  this  province  is  calculated  at  9000  whites, 
18,000  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  39,000  Indians. 

South-east  of  Maragnan  is  a  district  called  Ciara,  or 
Scara,  where  the  Portuguese  have  formed  so  few  settle- 
ments, that  some  doubt  is  entertained  whether  it  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  their  provinces.  They 
have  constructed  a  fort,  however,  in  a  situation  where 
there  is  a  harbour,  though  capable  of  receiving  only 
small  vessels.  Two  or  three  ships  touch  here  annually, 
to  take  in  the  few  productions  of  this  district. 

We  come  now  to  the  extensive  government  of  Fer- 
nambuco,  which  extends  along  the  coast,  till  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  great  river  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  four  provinces,  those  of  Fernambuco  Proper, 
of  Paraiba,  of  Rio  Grande,  and  Tamaraca.  These  were 
the  districts  held  by  the  Dutch,  so  long  as  that  nation 
kept  its  ground  in  Brasil ;  and  they  arc  accordingly  the 
most  carefully  cultivated.  Sugar,  the  most  valuable  pro- 
duction of  these  climates,  is  raised  here  in  greater  per- 
fection, than  in  any  other  part  of  South  America,  lira- 
zil  wood,  besides,  which  this  country  exclusively  pro- 
duces, is  found  in  the  province  of  Fernambuco  alone. 
The  government,  however,  has  been  careful  to  circum- 
scribe the  benefit  derived  from  it,  by  making  it  the  ob- 
ject of  a  monopoly.  The  value  of  this  wood  imported  in- 
to Europe  amounts,  however,  to  between  30,000/.  and 
40,000/. 

Olinda,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  of 
all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  Brasil,  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  sea.  It  contains 
only  two  thousand  Portuguese  inhabitants,  but  a  much 
greater  number  of  Indians  and  people  of  colour.  Its 
trade  is  carried  by  the  Rccise,  or  port,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  on  which  the  city  lies.  The  harbour 
is  far  from  good,  the  entrance  for  large  vessels  being 
extremely  narrow.  Along  the  whole  of  this  coast  ex- 
tends an  almost  continued  wall  of  rocks,  about  sixty  feet 
high,  allowing  vessels  to  approach  only  by  a  few  narrow 
openings  at  different  places. 

Tamaraca  is  situated  only  five  miles  north  of  Olinda, 
upon  an  island,  which  is  separated  from  the  continent 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  contains  a  pretty  good  har- 
bour. The  district  attached  to  it  is  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Monsanto.  Paraiba,  which,  under  the  Dutch 


government,  became  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, has  also  a  tolerable  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Rio  Grande  is  situated  on  a 
rock  in  the  river  of  that  name,  and  is,  by  its  situation, 
nearly  impregnable.  The  district  of  Rio  Grande  pro- 
duces wheat,  hemp,  cows,  and  horses,  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  it  is  reckoned  the  richest  part  of  Brasil ; 
but,  owing  to  the  numerous  flats  in  the  river,  it  is  not 
able  to  carry  on  an  extensive  navigation.  The  isle  ol 
Fernando  di  Noronha,  though  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  from  the  coast,  is  also  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Fernambuco.  The  Portuguese  merely  keep  a 
garrison  there.  The  whole  of  Fernambuco  is  supposed 
to  contain  a  population  of  19,600  whites,  39,000  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  and  33,700  Indians. 

On  passing  the  great  river  San  Francisco,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  government  of  Bahia,  long  the  centre 
of  Portuguese  dominion  in  this  p.;rt  of  the  world.  Like 
that  of  Fernambuco,  it  is  composed  of  four  provinces, 
Sergippe,  Bahia  Proper,  Dos  Ilheos,  and  Porto  Seguro. 
Bahia  Proper  is  the  most  fertile  and  populous  of  all  the 
provinces.  The  plantations  are  extended  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  inland,  and  are  of  great  extent,  employing 
often  tw.o  or  three  hundred  slaves.  Sugar,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  are  the  staple  productions.  The  capital,  Bahia, 
or  St  Salvador,  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  both 
with  the  mother  country,  and  with  the  other  provinces. 
The  bay  on  which  it  lies  forms  one  of  the  nobksl  har- 
bours in  the  world.  It  is  twelve  leagues  in  length  and 
three  in  breadth,  is  entered  from  the  soutii,  and  affords 
anchorage,  where  the  united  shipping  of  the  globe 
might  be  fully  accommodated.  Tne  city  is  situated  on 
the  right  side  of  the  bay,  on  a  steep  hill,  with  a  single 
street,  parallel  to  the  beach.  The  most  magnificent 
edifice  is  the  grand  church  of  the  Ex  Jesuits,  which  is 
built  entirely  of  European  marble,  while  every  species  of 
ornament  is  lavished  on  its  interior.  The  college  and 
monastery  attached  to  it,  being  no  longer  occupied,  have 
been  converted  into  an  hospital.  The  remaining  chur- 
ches are  loaded,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  same 
gaudy  and  superstitious  ornaments  ;  but  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  is  far  from  corresponding  to  these 
structures.  The  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  ex- 
cessively dirty.  The  houses,  even  of  the  opulent  in- 
habitants, have  a  dull  and  dirty  appearance  from  the 
street ;  while  those  of  the  lowest  rank  are  composed  of 
tiles,  open  to  the  roof,  and  instead  of  windows  they  have 
wooden  lattices,  which  are  not  even  painted.  The  city 
is  populous,  containing  upwards  of  an  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  are  whites,  thirty- 
thousand  mulattoes,  and  the  rest  negroes. 

The  only  present  defence  of  St  Salvador  consists  in 
a  fort  called  Do  Mar,  situated  on  a  small  rocky  bank, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  strength  to  the  Dutch,  who  for- 
tified it  during  their  attempt  to  obtain  pos.scssion  of  the 
place,  in  1624.  It  consists  of  a  circular  towerv  with  a 
lower  battery  :  the  diameter  of  the  whole  is  about  C70 
feet.  The  shipping,  by  lying  between  this  fort  and  the 
city,  are  placed  under  its  protection.  Five  hundred 
men  compose  its  garrison  ;  but  through  the  negligence 
of  the  government,  tliis  number  is  never  complete.  The 
passes  leading  inland,  to  the  north  and  south,  arc  also 
defended  by  two  forts,  Barbalho  and  St  Pedro,  neither 
of  which,  however,  possess  any  considerable  strength. 
The  troops  of  the  city,  including  militia,  amount  to  about 
5000 ;  one  regiment  of  which  is  composed  of  mulattoes 
3  G  2 
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and  free  negroes.  Ships  cf  war  are  constantly  build- 
ing ;  but  as  the  dockyard  admits  only  one  at  a  time,  the 
augmentation  ol  their  navy  cannot  be  very  rapid. 

Bahia  carries  on  a  very  extensive  commerce,  both 
with  the  mother  country,  with  the  other  provinces  on 
the  coast,  and  with  the  interior.  From  the  diflerent 
parts  of  its  own  government  alone,  eight  hundred  laun- 
ches and  sumacks  daily  enter  the  harbour,  bringing  the 
various  productions  of  the  neighbouring  territories.  It 
is  llie  centre  of  the  trade  of  all  these  districts,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  transmit  and  receive  com- 
modities to  and  from  the  mother  country.  About  fifty 
vessels  are  employed  in  the  trade  between  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  bviiiging  from  thence  provisions,  and  every 
kind  of  European  commodity,  and  carrying  in  return 
cotton,  sugars,  coffee,  tobacco,  dying  woods,  and  medi- 
cinal roots.  The  trade  to  the  more  distant  provinces 
of  the  colony  is  also  considerable,  particularly  that  to 
the  soutlicrn  province  of  Rio  Grande.  The  European 
i  commodities  carried  thither,  are  disposed  of,  not  only 
to  tlie  Portuguese  inhabitants,  but  also  to  the  Spaniards 
of  Maldonado  and  Monte  Video ;  and  the  vessels  in 
return  bring  dried  beef  and  hides,  the  produce  of  the 
vast  meadows  which  extend  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  settlements. 

Besides  the  capital,  this  province  contains  Cochoria, 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  fifteen  leagues 
in  the  interior,  and  the  mart  for  the  northern  gold 
mines  of  Brasil.  It  contains  also  Tagoaripe,  Amoro 
Jacobina,  Do  Sitis,  and  San  Francisco,  at  each  of  which 
a  consideraljle  trade  is  carried  on. 

Between  Fernambuco  and  Bahia  Proper  is  a  small 
province,  called  Sergippe.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
little  known  to  Europeans.  The  capital  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Real,  and  sends  maize  and 
cotton  to  Bahia. 

On  the  south  of  Bahia,  is  another  small  province 
called  Dos  Ilheos,  from  a  number  of  islands  which  cover 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  on  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
much  less  cultivated  than  Bahia,  and  supplies  the  capi- 
tal with  little  except  timber.  The  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Porto  Seguro,  arc 
bordered  with  immense  forests,  producing  the  best  tim- 
l)er  of  Brasil,  whence  the  royal  navy  derives  its  chief 
supplies.  An  expedition  sent  up  this  river  pursued  its 
course  for  fifteen  days,  without  meeting  with  bar  or  ob- 
struction of  any  kind. 

To  the  south  of  Dos  Ilheos  lies  the  province  of  Porto 
Seguro.  This  province  is  equal  in  fertility  and  beauty 
to  Bahia,  but  the  cultivation  is  much  inferior,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  river  on  which  the 
capital  is  situated.  The  harbour  of  Porto  Seguro  is 
formed  by  an  opening  in  that  ledge  of  rocks  which  runs 
along  all  this  part  of  the  Brasilian  coast.  The  depth  of 
water  at  the  entrance  is  twenty  feet,  but  in  the  interior 
twelve  forms  the  average.  The  inhabitants  here  give 
themselves  up  to  more  than  the  usual  share  of  Portu- 
guese indolence  and  languor.  Fish,  though  abundant 
on  the  coast,  is  scarcely  to  be  had  fresh,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants depend  chiefly  upon  the  importation  of  that  article 
salted.  Although  the  savannahs  in  the  country  behind 
arc  overrun  with  cattle,  beef  is  excessively  scarce. 
Near  the  abrolhos,  or  rocks,  indeed,  islands,  which  lie 
off  the  coast,  a  fish  resembling  salmon  is  caught  for  the 
Bahia  market  :  and  this  furnishes  employment  to  about 
3000  people.  Southward  from  Porto  Seguro,  the  coast 
is  extremely  neglected,  till  we  arrive  at  the  river  Care- 


vellos,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  though  the  en- 
trance is  rather  dangerous.  The  banks  of  this  river  form 
the  store,  whence  manioc,  an  essential  article  in  the  sub- 
sistence of  Brasil,  is  chiefly  supplied. 

With  Porto  Seguro  tcrmmates  the  government  of 
Bahia  ;  and  we  come  then  to  that,  which  has  now  taken 
the  lead  among  all  the  rest, — the  government  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  It  is  not  less  favoured  by  nature  than  the  other 
districts  ;  but  so  long  as  St  Salvador  coiilinued  to  be  the 
capital,  it  experienced  a  comparative  neglect.  The 
views  of  the  government,  however,  were  greatly  changed, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  gold  and 
diamond  mines  were  discovered  in  the  districts  im- 
meiiiately  behind  it.  Rio  Janeiro  then  rose  at  once  to 
the  first  importance  ;  and  on  the  discovery  of  its  admira- 
ble harbour,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  thi- 
ther. This  harbour  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  .whole 
world.  Like  that  of  Porto  Seguro,  it  is  formed  by  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  ledge  of  i'ocks  which  walls  all 
this  part  of  the  coast.  When  the  mariner  has  entered, 
however,  he  is  struck  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
spectacles  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature ;  a  bay  an 
hundred  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  with  avast 
ainphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  every  varied 
form,  and  are  covered  with  eternal  verdure.  Vessels  of 
all  dimensions  may  enter  and  repose  with  perfect  se- 
curity in  every  part  of  this  immense  basin.  The  city, 
wliicii  is  called  St  Sebastian,  is  situated  upon  a  hill  on 
the  north  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  h  is  better  built 
than  St  Salvador.  The  streets  are  straight  ;  the  houses 
generally  of  two  stories,  and  many  of  them  handsome. 
The  town  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The  province  is 
not  yet  so  well  cultivated  as  Bahia  ;  but  its  capacities  are 
equal,  and  it  is  rapidly  improving. 

The  government  of  Rio  Janeiro  includes  also  the  an- 
cient captaincies  of  Spiritu  Santo  on  the  north,  and  St 
Vincent  on  the  south.  The  former  has  been  boasted  of 
as  the  most  fertile  province  of  all  Brasil.  The  water  and 
the  land  are  equally  productive  ;  and  the  woods  are  filled 
with  innumerable  wild  animals  for  hunting.  The  Indians 
are  very  numerous  in  this  district,  great  numbers  having 
been  converted  by  the  Jesuits.  Tlie  harbour  of  Spiritu 
Santo  is  composed  of  a  bay,  the  entrance  into  which  is 
attended  with  some  risk,  on  account  of  dangerous  rocks 
which  run  along  the  northern  side,  and  of  a  bank  of  sand 
which  obstructs  the  narrowest  part.  A  rock,  which  rises 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  afterwards  a  white  tower 
within  the  bay,  form  the  beacons  by  which  mariners  are 
to  be  guided.  The  harbour,  when  entered,  is  commodious 
and  secure. 

To  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  captaincy  of  St 
Vincent,  the  least  fertile  and  cultivated  of  all  the  rest.  It 
has  derived  some  importance,  however,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  mines  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  interior  lies  the 
territory  of  St  Paul,  the  residence  of  the  Paulists,  of 
whom  we  have  formerly  given  some  account,  and  in 
which  some  gold  mines  have  recently  been  discovered. 
The  principal  cities  are  Santos  and  St  Vincent,  siiuated 
within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other.  The  former  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  the  latter  an  indifferent  one.  But 
the  place  in  this  district  which  it  is  most  important  for 
\is  to  be  acquainted  with,  is  the  island  of  St  Catherine, 
which,  by  the  late  treaty,  was  declared  a  free  port  to  our 
trade,  and  in  which  British  merchants  may  settle  and 
practise  their  religion  without  molestation.  Less,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  this  island  than  its  importance  deserves. 
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It  serves  as  a  staple  place  to  the  products  of  the  rich  pro- 
vince of  Rio  Gr;inde,notonlyon  account  of  its  vicinity,  but 
from  its  excellent  harbour,  which  is  the  best  in  Brasil,  ex- 
cept that  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  person  to  whom  it  was 
granted, ill  1554,  by  the  Portuguese  government,  was  dis- 
possessed by  Englisli  corsairs,  and  the  island,  ihen 
neglected  by  its  orii^ina)  possessors,  became  a  common 
resort  of  all  nations.  It  remained  thus  in  a  state  of 
independence  till  about  the  year  1738,  when  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  now  at  peace,  recollected  that  this 
island  formed  part  of  its  dominion,  and  sent  an  adminis- 
tration to  take  possession  of  it.  They  fortified  the  road, 
and  established  a  garrison.  In  1778,  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  restored,  at  the  peace,  to  its  ancient 
masters.  It  is  nine  leagues  in  length, and  two  in  bread  Ji, 
enjoys  the  utmost  felicity  of  soil  and  climate,  and  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  all  America.  From  its  situation 
near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  La  Plata  on  one  side,  and  the 
opulent  capital  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  other,  it  is  admira- 
bly calculated  for  becoming  the  emporium  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce. 

The  governments  now  described  extend  all  along 
the  coast,  and  the  cultivated  land,  as  is  usual  in  newly 
settled  colonies,  does  not  reach  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  There  is,  however,  in  the  interior,  a  large 
mountain  plain,  enjoying  a  very  fine  climate,  which, 
though  long  neglected  in  comparison  of  the  rest,  was 
raised,  by  an  unexpected  circumstance,  into  distin- 
guished importETnce.  This  circumstance  was  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  of  the  gold 
and  diamond  mines,  which  were  all  in  this  central  dis- 
trict. When  found  thus  productive  in  the  most  coveted 
objectsof  American  wealth,  it  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  court.  It  was  divided  into  three 
governments,  called  Minas  Geraes,  or  the  General 
Mines;  Goyaz ;  and  Matto  Grosso.  Minas  Geraes  is  by 
far  the  most  productive.  Its  annual  produce  in  gold  is 
estimated  at  nearly  800,000/.  sterling  ;  its  inhabitants  are 
reckoned  at  35,000  whites,  26,000  Indians,  108,000  slaves. 
The  capital  is  Villa  Rica.  The  province  of  Goyaz  pro- 
duces annually  in  gold  about  200,000/.  Its  population  is 
9000  whites  ;  30,000  Indians  ;  and  34,000  negroes.  The 
capital  is  Villa  Boa.  The  only  town  in  Matto  Grosso  is 
Villa  Bella,  and  its  population  does  not  exceed  2000 
whites,  4300  Indians,  7300  negroes.  It  produces  gold 
to  the  value  of  about  62,500/. 

Mr  Lindley,  the  most  recent  traveller  in  Brasil,  has 
given  the  following  tabic  of  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
which  he  states  himself  to  have  obtained  from  Portu- 
guese manuscript  charts  made  after  a  new  survey. 

Latitude.  Longitude. 

o    /  o      t 

City  of  Belem     ....  1  30  ....  48  30 

Maranon     .......  2  32  ....   43  40 

Ciara 3  31  ....  58  23 

Cape,  San  Roque       ...  5     7  ....  35   1 5 

Rio  Grande 5    17  ....  36     S 

Paraiba 6  40  ....  35   30 

Olinda         8     2  ....  35    15 

Cape  San  Augustine     .     .  8  25  ....  35    15 

Rio  San  Francisco   ...  10  58  ....  37 

Bahia,  or  St  Salvador    .     .  13  ....   39  25 

Dosllheos 14  45  ....  40     7 

Porto  Seguro 15  40  ....   40    12 

Rio  Carevellos    ....  18  ....  40  22 

Banks  of  the  Abrolhos      .18  ....  38  50 

Spiritu  Santo      ....  20   13  ....  40  30 

Cape  Frio 22  54  ....  41  35 


Latitude. 

O  I         It 

Rio  Janeiro 22  54  10 

24 


Longitude. 


Santos 

Island  of  St  Catherine 


27  40 


CN.  Pt. 
^S.  Pt. 


42 

39 

45 

45 

16 

47 

35 

47 

43 

54 

43 

30 

Immediate  north  point") 
of  the  river  Plata,  or  l-      34  57   30 
Puntade  Este     .     .  J 

The  port  charges  for  every  vessel  not  belonging 
to  government,  are  at  Fernambuco  and  Bahia,  4/.  18». 
4f/. ;  and  the  daily  expense  of  continuing  in  port  21.  9*. 
o\d.  In  Rio  Janeiro  the  first  expense  is  7/.  in.  the 
daily  expense  1/.  2s.  \d.  The  two  former  places  af- 
ford the  best  materials  for  the  repair  of  vessels  ;  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  touch  at  them  ; 
and  from  being  less  accustomed  to  the  visit  of  foreign- 
ers, they  are  more  apt  to  treat  them  with  rudeness. 
Masters  of  vessels  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  transact 
business  themselves,  and  trust  little  to  the  natives.  Caulk- 
ing is  performed  in  Brasil  in  a  manner  not  excelled  by 
any  place  in  the  world. 

The  population  of  Brasil  is  composed  of  Portuguese, 
negroes,  and  Indians.  The  former  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially in  character  from  those  in  the  mother  country. 
They  are  still  more  superstitious.  In  the  principal  towns, 
never  a  day  passes,  that  some  saint  is  not  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  the  figure  of  which,  though 
extremely  rude  and  grotesque,  is  adorned  with  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  which  are  chearfuUy  lent  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants.  The  ceremony  is  accompanied 
by  the  populace  with  rockets,  squibs,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  extravagant  joy.  The  manners,  however, 
of  the  numerous  monks  and  priests  are  generally  des- 
cribed as  no  ornament  to  their  profession.  Yet  Brasil 
possesses  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country  in  having 
been  always  free  from  the  scourge  of  the  inquisition. 
Those  who  are  supposed  liable  to  its  sentence,  may  be 
sent  to  Lisbon  and  tried  there ;  but  still  its  yoke  must 
be  much  less  severe,  than  if  it  were  established,  and  act- 
ing on  the  spot. 

The  Brasilians  are  generally  branded  by  foreigners 
with  the  character  of  craft  and  perfidy  ;  vices  natural  to 
thg  subjects  of  an  absolute  government,  especially  of  one 
which  imposes  such  a  multitude  of  superfluous  and  ru- 
inous restraints  on  commercial  intercourse.  Revenge 
and  cruelty  formed  also  prominent  features,  and  assassi- 
nations were  frequent ;  but  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  the  greater  refinement  of  society 
has  greatly  alleviated  the  violence  of  these  passions  ; 
though  at  Fernambuco  and  in  the  north,  they  still  rage 
as  much  as  ever.  The  manners  of  both  sexes  are  gen- 
erally described  as  extremely  licentious;  and  those  of 
the  ladies  of  Rio  Janeiro  have  been  exposed  to  peculiar 
reproach,  from  the  custom  of  throwing  flowers  from  the 
windows  on  passing  strangers.  Mr  Barrow,  however, 
candidly  supposes,  that  this  is  merely  a  national  custom, 
which  is  not  understood  to  imply  any  dereliction  of  vir- 
tue. There  seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  Brasil  con- 
tains a  full  proportion  of  licentious  characters  of  both 
sexes. 

Except  religious  ceremonies,  there  are  few  public 
amusements  in  the  cities  of  Brasil.  Their  attempts  at 
theatrical  entertainment  are  wretched,  both  in  point  of 
accommodation  and  performance.  Music  only,  for  which 
the  people  possess  a  natural  talent,  is  performed  with 
tolerable  skill.  But  the  most  favourite  of  all  recrea- 
tions is  the  dance  of  the  country,  a  compound  of  the 
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Spanish  Fandango  with  the  negro,  and  surpassing  both 
in  licentiousness.  Growing  refinement  of  miinners, 
however,  is  gradually  bunishinj^  this  indecent  exhibition, 
which  is  now  indulged  in  with  some  degree  of  secrecy. 
In  Bahia,  by  the  latest  accounts,  card  parties  had  be- 
gun to  be  established,  which  promise  to  bring  the  tone 
of  society  nearer  to  the  European  standard. 

The  gorgeous  magnificence  in  which  the  wealthy 
Brasilians  indulge,  is  accompanied  with  a  total  neglect 
of  internal  neatness  and  cleanliness.  This  appears  in 
their  clothes,  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  and  in 
the  manner  of  preparing  their  food,  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  disgusting.  Their  bodies  are  filled 
with  vermin,  which  are  searched  for  without  disguise, 
and  a  certain  cutaneous  disorder,  the  consequence  of 
filth,  which  is  accounted  so  disgraceful  in  this  coiuitry, 
is  there  so  universal,  that  no  one  thinks  of  concealing  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  cattle,  provisions  are 
bad,  as  the  inhabitiints  are  incapable  of  those  attentions 
which,  in  a  warm  climate,  where  perspiration  is  so  pro- 
fuse, are  necessary  in  order  to  fatten  them.  There  are 
no  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers:  A  person 
who  takes  up  his  residence,  for  however  short  a  time, 
must  hire  and  furnish  a  house  for  himself 

The  most  profound  ignorance  reigns  throughout  this 
covmtry;  and  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  impulse  of  cu- 
riosity which  can  afford  the  hope  of  its  speedy  dispersion. 
Some  naturalists  belonging  to  a  British  vessel,  having 
engaged  in  an  excursion  into  the  country,  and  being 
seen  wandering  through  its  unfrequented  tracts,  the 
government  took  alarm  at  so  unaccountable  a  conduct, 
which  was  removed  by  the  assurance  that  they  were 
catching  butterflies.  Thus  the  inexaustible  field  which 
this  country  opens  for  the  cultivation  of  botany  and  na- 
tural history  is  yet  untrodden  ;  and  even  the  condition 
of  the  neighbouring  Indian  nations,  though  so  interest- 
ing and  accessible  an  object  of  enquiry,  has  not  received 
any  illustration  from  them. 

There  is  one  characteristic,  very  little  to  be  expected 
under  such  a  government,  in  which  the  Brasilian  co- 
lonists do  not  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  freest  people  of 
the  new  world ;  this  is,  in  the  general  sentiment  of 
equality  which  pervades  all  ranks.  The  white  servant 
converses  with  his  master  on  the  most  equal  footing, 
and  instead  of  promptly  obeying  his  commands,  enters 
into  a  discussion  on  their  propriety,  and  often  advises 
a  different  course  of  proceeding  ;  all  which  the  master 
takes  in  good  part,  and  often  adopts  his  suggestions. 
The  same  manners  prevail  among  the  troops,  and  even 
on  board  ships  of  war.  Nevcran  order  is  issued,  which 
docs  not  become  an  immediate  subject  of  debate  and 
dispute  ;  till  the  captain,  who  apparently  is  not  so  in- 
dulgent, terminates  it  by  the  vigorous  application  of  a 
strong  cane,  which  he  carries  constantly  about  with  him. 
An  Englishman,  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
the  very  liberal  use  of  this  instrument,  was  assured,  that 
"  no  work  could  go  on  without  it."  The  naval  officers, 
indeed,  seem  to  know  very  little  how  to  keep  up  their 
dignity,  since  they  are  often  seen  engaged  in  the  same 
card  parly  with  the  private  sailors. 

This  sentiment  of  equality,  which,  though  attended 
with  some  inconveniences,  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
worst  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Brasilians,  operates 
with  peculiar  advantage  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
negro  slavery.  This  class  assume  in  their  manner  the 
same  equality  which  is  practised  by  the  other  inhabi- 


tants ;  they  arc  well  fed,  and  not  hard  worked  ;  and  they 
arc  allowed  two  days  in  the  week  to  labour  for  them- 
selves, by  which  means  many  are  enabled  to  ptuchase 
their  freedom,  while  others  obtain  it  by  favour.  It  was 
even  enacted  by  the  late  King  of  Portugal,  that,  after 
remaining  in  bondage  for  ten  years,  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  their  liberty  ;  but  though  this  law  has  never 
been  repealed,  its  execution  has  been  evaded  by  the 
planters.  The  negroes  whose  condition  is  hardest,  are 
those  employed  in  the  mines,  particularly  of  diamonds  ; 
for  when  suspected  of  swallowing  these,  with  a  view  to 
secrete  them,  violent  emetics  and  cathartics  are  often 
administered,  with  the  view  of  making  them  disgorge 
the  hidden  treasure ;  a  treatment  the  more  severe,  as  it 
is  often  foimded  on  unjust  suspicion. 

The  Indians  form  the  third  division  in  the  population 
of  Brasil.  The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  with  re- 
gard to  this  unfortunate  class  of  men,  has,  from  the 
first,  been  singularly  liberal  and  humane.  This  has 
been  principally  owing  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal benefactors  of  the  new  world.  The  first  settlers, 
in  their  predatory  warfare  with  the  natives,  made  slaves 
of  all  those  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  probably  un- 
dertook expeditions  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing them.  These  practices  were,  in  1570,  prohibited 
by  Kmg  Sebastian  ;  the  prohibition  was  confirmed,  in 
1595,  by  Philip  II. ;  and  successive  regulations  to  the 
same  effect  were  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing century.  The  necessities  of  the  colonists,  however, 
who  could  cultivate  their  lands  only  by  the  labour  of 
Indians,  evaded  the  execution  of  all  these  laws,  even 
though  they  were  repeated  in  a  still  more  formal  man- 
ner, in  1647.  The  court,  however,  continued  still  in- 
defatigable in  issuing  its  mandates,  and  at  length,  iii 
1755,  under  the  vigorous,  and  in  some  respects  enlight- 
ened administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  the 
measure  was  finally  carried  into  execution.  The  court 
of  Lisbon  certainly  derive  high  honour  from  this  un- 
wearied perseverance.  The  benefits,  however,  which 
were  expected  to  result  from  it  by  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity, have  not  yet  been  fully  realised.  The  natural  indo- 
lence of  this  people,  their  want  of  capital,  and  of  oppor- 
tunity, have  prevented  them  from  emerging  from  their 
original  degradation.  They  are  employed  only  in  the 
most  menial  offices  ;  they  form  the  sole  exception  to 
the  general  system  of  equality,  and  enjoy  a  considera- 
tion decidedly  inferior  to  that  even  of  the  negro  slaves. 
Their  intercourse  is  almost  solely  between  themselves  ; 
and  their  quiet  suspicious  character  indicates  the  state 
of  humiliation  in  which  they  are  held. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  discovery 
and  history  of  Brasil,  and  of  the  different  provinces  into 
which  it  is  divided,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
the  information  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  re- 
specting the  statistics  and  commerce  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  new  world. 

When  the  Europeans  first  settled  in  Brasil,  the 
country  was  extremely  unhealthy,  from  the  thick  fo- 
rests with  which  it  was  covered.  But  as  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  increased,  ana  when  the  woods  were  cu(  down, 
the  soil  became  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild  and  healthy. 
In  consequence  of  the  refreshing  winds  which  constant- 
ly blow  from  the  sea,  the  air  is  not  only  cool,  but,  du- 
ring the  night,  it  is  so  chill,  that  the  nalives  are  obliged 
to  light  fires  in  tUeir  huts.     The  northern  provinces  arc 
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subject  to  severe  storms  and  heavy  rains,  but  those  in 
the  south  are  more  fertile  and  temperate.  The  rainy 
season  in  Brasil  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  Aiigust ; 
and  though  the  temperature  is  then  greater  than  during 
the  dry  season,  it  is  called  winter  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  ihe  interior  of  Brasil  there  are  great  chains  of 
mountains,  mingled  wiih  superb  vallies  and  large  fer- 
tile plains.  The  principal  chain  passes  westward  from 
the  government  of  St  Paul ;  but  this  and  the  other  moun- 
tainous ranges  have  never  yet  been  described. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Brasil  are  the  Maragnan,  the 
Paraiba,  the  Para,  the  Panacas,  the  Tocantin  or  Socan- 
tin,  the  San  Francisco,  tiie  Rio  dos  Ilheos,  the  Rio 
Dolce,  the  Parana,  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  merchan- 
dise of  Europe  i's  carried  up  the  Rio  Grande,  partly  by 
the  force  of  oars,  and  partly  by  drawing  the  vessels  w  ith 
ropes.  Sometimes  more  than  two  months  are  spent  in 
this  tedious  navigation  ;  but  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
merchandise  of  America,  which  comes  from  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  are  brought  down  the  river  in  the 
short  space  of  three  weeks.  The  Rio  Dolce  runs  in  a 
serpentine  motion  from  west  to  east,  and  after  receiv- 
ing different  rivers,  it  waters  the  province  of  Spiritu 
Santo,  which  it  separates  from  that  of  Seguro,  and  then 
runs  into  the  sea.  The  San  Francisco,  whose  source  is 
not  well  ascertained,  runs  to  the  north  east,  and  after 
passing  for  a  considerable  way  vmder  ground,  it  takes 
an  easterly  course,  and  separating  Fernambuco  from 
Sergippe,  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean.  The  Parana, 
after  mixing  its  waters  with  the  river  Gaibuio,  joins 
the  San  Francisco.  The  river  Para,  which  is  known 
only  at  its  embouchure,  runs  from  south  to  north,  and 
fells  into  the  gulf  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amazons. 

The  principal  productions  of  Brasil  are  tobacco, 
wood,  sugar,  salt,  and  hides.  The  culture  of  tobacco, 
■which  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  levenue,  oc- 
cupies only  a  small  part  of  the  year  ;  and  the  labour  is 
so  easy,  that  a  single  negro  can  manufacture  annually 
about  two  thousand  pounds  weight.  The  tobucco 
is  put  up  in  rolls  of  from  200  to  ."soo  pounds  each, 
and  is  exported  to  Europe,  and  to  Higher  and  Lower 
Gviinea. 

Timber  forms  the  natural  staple  of  a  yet  uncultiva- 
ted country  ;  and  no  region  in  the  wo  Id  produces  finer 
forests  than  those  of  Brasil.  The  principal  woods,  as 
•we  have  already  observed,  lie  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
captaincy  of  Porto  Seguro.  One  species,  called  the 
ti/i/ii/iira,  resembles  the  teak  of  India,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  superior  to  any  European  woou  for  firm- 
ness and  dm  ability.  There  are  also  the  /irroba,  ',raubu, 
and  louro,  which  resemble  species  of  oak  and  larch. 
There  are,  besides,  lighter  kinds  of  wood,  similar  to 
fir  ;  not  to  mention  logwood,  mahogany,  brasil,  and  an 
infinity  of  ornamental  and  dying  woods.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  according  to  its  usual  system,  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  profits  were  likely  to  be  derived 
from  timber,  assumed  to  itself  the  exclusive  mono- 
poly of  that  article.  The  consequence  is,  that  every 
person  who  becomes  proprietor  of  a  forest,  begins 
■with  destroying  all  the  finest  of  the  trees,  which 
would  otherwise  be  seized  by  the  intendant,  whose 
odious  visits  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  Notwith- 
standing   this    oppressive    system,    excellent    vessels 


are  still  built  in  Brasil,  at  about  half  the  price  which 
they  would  cost  in  Europe.  The  privilege  which 
Britain  has  obtuincd,  of  cutting  timber  from  these  noble 
forests,  and  of  building  ships  on  the  spot,  may  thus  prove 
of  incalculable  importance. 

Sugar  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Brasil.  In 
the  time  of  Pirard,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
it  formed  the  principal  riches  of  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  150  leagues  along  the  coast,  from  25  leagues 
beyond  Fernambuco,  to  25  leagues  beyond  the  bay  of 
All  Saints,  Pirard  counted  above  400  sugar  mills,  each 
of  which  manufactured  annually  about  100,000  arobas 
of  sugar.* 

The  number  of  cows  produced  in  Brasil  is  so  great, 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  slaughtered  merely  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins,  many  thousands  of  which  arc 
annually  exported.  The  immense  number  of  carcases 
which  are  thus  left  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  wild 
beasts,  would  afford  room  for  an  extensive  trad  in  pro- 
visions, were  not  the  salt  trade  prohibited  by  the  mono- 
polising spirit  of  the  government. 

In  Bdjo,  near  Cabo  Frio,  salt  is  gathered  in  such 
abundance,  that  whole  ships  might  be  loaded  with  it. 
"  In  the  country  of  the  Mines,  or  Minas  Geraes,"  says 
Da  Cunha,  "  salt  becomes  so  indispensible  a  necessary, 
that  not  only  men,  but  cattle,  and  other  animals,  require 
it  for  their  food.  In  every  place  where  a  high  mountain 
extends  from  the  sea  to  the  mines,  salt  must  be  given 
to  the  cattle,  else  they  would  often  refuse  their  usual 
fodder.  The  fields,  near  these  mines,  produce,  indeed, 
plenty  of  grass  ;  but  not  salt  enough  to  feed  the  cattle. 
Thus  large  tracts  of  land  must  be  lost,  or  the  cattle 
must  have  salt,  which  is  much  higher  in  price  than  thejr 
themselves. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
these  countries,  where  nature  has  impregnated  the  soil 
with  salt,  quadrupeds  and  birds  flock  together,  to  eat  of 
this  earth.  A  combination  of  so  many  animals,  of  various 
species  and  colours,  on  one  single  spot,  and  the  different 
tones  which  they  utter,  exhibits  a  most  diverting  spec- 
tacle to  the  curious  observer. 

Salt,  a  product  so  indispensibly  requisite  to  keep 
and  preserve  meat  and  fish,  is  uncommonly  dear  in  those 
parts.  The  quantity  necessary  to  salt  an  ox,  costs,  in 
many  places,  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  ox 
itself.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  fish.  In  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande,  a  bullock  costs  700  reis  (about  four 
shillings  and  six  pence  English),  a  horse  from  6  to  800 
reis,  the  largest  and  fattest  oxen  1600  reis  per  head  (10 
shillings  and  8  pence,)  a  cheese  weighing  9  pounds  160 
reis  (one  shilling),  a  pound  of  butter  40  reis  ^^ three 
pence),  Sec. 

The  salt  trade  being  prohibited  throughout  Brasil, 
the  exclusive  privilege  for  this  useful  branch  of  com- 
merce is  farmed  out  to  one  individual,  wlio  pays  for 
it  the  sum  of  48,000,000  of  reis,  every  year,  mto  the 
royal  treasury.  This  farmer  gets  annually  from  Bra- 
sil ninety-six  millions  of  reis,  of  which  forty-eight  mil- 
lions go  to  the  queen's  treasury,  and  an  equal  sum 
remains  for  himself,  his  agents,  and  receivers,  even  af- 
ter deducting  all  the  principal  expences  of  the  salt, 
including  Ireight  and  carriage.  But  much  more  con- 
siderable are  the  profits  he  draws  from  the  inner  parts 
of  those  districts,  where  the  herds  are  more  numerou.-^, 
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the  demand  for  salt  consequently  greater,  and  the  price 
of  that  article  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  expence  of 
carriage  over  the  many  mountains  which  are  there  to  be 
met  with. 

On  account  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  which  is  thus 
every  year  drawn  from  Brasil,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enriching  the  individual  to  whom  the  salt  trade  has  been 
farmed  out,  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries are  made  losers;  at  least  their  gain  is  materially 
prejudiced  by  the  monopoly. — The  whole  commerce  of 
Portugal,  indeed,  is  made  to  forfeit,  by  this  abuse,  in- 
finite emoluments  and  advantages  which  would  other- 
wise accrue  to  it,  from  a  greater  abundance  of  salt  fish, 
butcher's,  meat,  bacon,  cheese,  and  butter,  that  would 
be  preserved  and  brought  to  market.  Thus  the  royal 
treasury,  for  the  sake  of  the  comparatively  paltry  con- 
sideration of  forty-eight  millions  of  rcis  a  year,  robs 
itself  of  much  larger  sums,  which  the  duties  on  these 
products  would  fetch,  but  for  the  factitious  dearness 
of  salt." 

There  seems  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  wine 
might  be  produced  abundantly  in  Brasil.  At  Bahia, 
the  most  delicious  grapes  are  reared  in  the  gardens  of 
individuals ;  but  the  want  of  industry  prevents  their 
cultivation  from  becoming  general,  and  the  extreme 
heat  presents  even  an  obstacle  to  their  being  made  into 
wine.  About  Rio  Janeiro,  however,  which  is  nine 
leagues  farther  south,  and  above  all  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  important  arti- 
cle might  be  produced  in  perfection.  The  government, 
however,  adhering  to  their  mean  spirit  of  monopoly, 
have  discouraged  and  even  prohibited  its  production, 
in  ordi  r  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  mother  country. 

No  situation  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  whale 
fishery,  than  this  coast,  which  every  where  abounds  in 
these  animals.  Some  are  killed  by  large  boats  from 
the  shore  ;  but  there  is  no  proper  provision,  either  for 
taking  the  whales,  or  for  extracting  the  oil.  If  there 
were,  this  might  be  rendered  an  important  branch  of 
commerce. 

It  is  mentioned  in  a  curious  manuscript,  written  in 
1578,  and  recently  published  by  Mr  Southey,  that  tea 
was  found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia,  of  similar 
and  equal  quality  to  that  of  China.  We  have  not  found 
this  mentioned  by  any  of  the  modern  relations,  and  the 
observation  seems  to  have  simk  into  oblivion.  If  cor- 
rect, however,  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  for  which  the 
demand  in  Europe  is  so  ample,  would  open  a  copious 
source  of  wealth  to  Brasil. 

Besides  tlie  productions  we  have  mentioned,  the  part 
of  Brasil  called  Amazonia,  produces  vanilla,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, and  great  quantities  of  cacao  nuts,  which,  till  lately, 
were  the  current  money  of  the  country. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Brasil  are  even  superior 
to  those  of  its  soil.  The  country,  according  to  Andrada,* 
is  divided  into  four  mineral  comarcas  or  distiicts,  which, 
going  from  north  to  south,  arc,  1.  St  Joao  del  Rey  ;  2. 
Villa  Rica;  3.  Sahara;  4.  Serro  do  Frio,  or  the  Cold 
Mountains.  This  last  district  not  only  produces  dia- 
monds, but  abounds  in  mines  of  iron,  antimony,  zinc, 
tin,  silver,  and  gold.  These  mines  were  discovered  by 
Antonio  Seary,  a  Paulist,  who  first  found  out  those  of 
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gold.  The  diamonds  were  afterwards  discovered  in 
the  Riacho  Fundo,  in  the  Rio  da  Peixe,in  the  Saguitin- 
honha,  and  in  the  Guarapara  in  St  Pauls.  These  pre- 
cious stones  were  supposed  originally  to  exist  in  the 
mountains,  but  they  are  more  easily  found  in  a  bed 
under  the  vegetable  mould,  disseminated  and  attached 
to  a  gangart,  more  or  less  compact  and  ferruginous. 
They  are  likewise  often  found  in  the  soil  of  the  moun- 
tains, in  beds  of  ferruginous  sand  and  pebbles,  forming 
an  ochraceous  pudding  stone,  of  the  decomposition  of 
emery  and  boggy  iron  ore.  Beneath  the  pudding  stone, 
or  caschalo  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a  schistus,  somewhat 
sandy,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  indurated  ore  of  iron. 
The  mines  are  farmed  to  individuals,  and  employ  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  negroes.  They  are  near  the  little 
river  of  Millhoverde, not  far  from  Villa  Nova  do  Princi- 
pe, in  7°  of  South  Latitude,  and  44°  of  West  Longitude. 
Diamonds  have  also  been  found  in  Cayaba,  and  in  St 
Pauls,  but  the  mines  have  not  been  explored.  The 
other  mines  are  situated  in  the  mountains,  and  among 
the  sources  of  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  the 
river  Tocantin  on  one  side,  and  the  Parana  on  the  other. 
There  are  mines  of  gold  as  far  in  the  interior  as  the 
river  Cayaba,  which  runs  into  the  Paraguay,  and  even 
near  the  river  Itenas.  According  to  M.  Pau,t  the 
mines  of  Brasil  have  produced,  from  the  time  of  their 
discovery  till  the  year  1756,  being  60  years,  nearly 
2,400,000,000  livres  tournois,  which  at  an  average  is 
about  40,000,000  livres  tournois  in  a  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia,  in  the  direction  of  west 
south  west,  there  are  great  mines  of  nitre,  which  have 
not  yet  been  wrought. 

As  we  are  indebted  to  Bougainville  for  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  diamond  and  gold  mines  of  Brasil, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  the 
voyage  of  that  celebrated  navigator. 

"  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  staple  and  principal  outlet  of  the 
riches  of  Brasil.  The  mines  called  general,  are  the 
nearest  to  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventy-five 
leagues.  They  yield  to  the  king,  every  year,  for  his 
right  of  fifths,  at  least  a  hundred  and  twelve  arobas  of 
gold;  in  1762  they  yielded  a  hundred  and  nineteen. 
Under  the  captaincy  of  the  general  mines,  are  compre- 
hended those  of  Rio  do  Morte,  of  Sahara,  and  of  Serro- 
frio.  The  last,  besides  gold,  produces  all  the  diamonds 
that  come  from  Brasil.  They  are  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  of  which  they  turn  the  course,  in  order  to 
separate  from  the  pebbles  in  its  bed,  the  diamonds, 
topazes,  chrysolites,  and  other  stones  of  inferior  quality. 

Of  all  these  stones,  the  diamonds  alone  are  contra- 
band :  they  belong  to  the  undertakers,  who  are  obliged 
to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  diamonds  found,  and 
to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  intendant  ap pointed 
by  the  king  for  this  purpose,  who  deposits  them  im- 
mediately in  a  casket  encircled  with  iron,  and  shut  with 
three  locks.  He  has  one  of  the  keys,  the  viceroy 
another,  and  the  assayer  of  the  royal  treasury  the  third. 
This  casket  is  enclosed  in  a  second,  sealed  by  the  three 
persons  above-mentioned,  and  which  contains  the  three 
keys  of  the  first.  The  viceroy  has  not  the  power  of 
visiting  its  contents.  He  only  consigns  the  whole  to  a 
third  strong  coffer,  which  he  sends  to  Lisbon,  after  hav- 
ing set  his  seal   on  the  lock.     They  are  opened  in  the 
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presence  of  the  king  who  chooses  what  diamonds  he 
pleases,  and  pays  the  price  to  the  undertakers  at  the 
rate  fixed  by  their  agreement. 

The  undertakers  pay  to  his  most  faithful  majesty, 
the  value  of  a  piastre,  Spanish  money,  each  day,  for 
every  slave  employed  in  searching  for  diamonds ;  and 
the  number  of  these  slaves  may  amount  to  eight  hun- 
dred. Of  all  kinds  of  contraband  trade,  that  of  dia- 
monds is  the  most  severely  punished.  If  the  offender 
be  poor,  it  costs  him  his  life  ;  if  he  has  wealth  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  law,  besides  the  confiscation  of  the  dia- 
monds, he  is  condemned  to  pay  twice  their  value,  to 
one  year's  imprisonment,  and  is  afterwards  banished  for 
life  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding  this  seve- 
rity, there  is  a  great  contraband  of  diamonds,  even  the 
most  beautiful ;  the  hope  and  ease  of  concealing  them 
being  increased  by  the  small  size  of  the  treasure. 

The  gold  drawn  from  the  mines  cannot  be  carried 
to  Rio  Janeiro,  without  being  first  brought  to  the  smelt- 
ing houses  established  in  each  district,  where  the  right 
of  the  crown  is  received.  What  results  to  private  per- 
sons is  remitted  in  bars,  with  their  weight,  number,  and 
the  royal  arms.  All  this  gold  has  been  assayed  by  a 
person  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  on  each  bar  is 
imprinted  the  standard  of  the  gold  ;  so  that  afterwards 
in  the  coinage  the  operation  necessary  to  estimate  their 
due  standard  may  be  easily  performed. 

These  bars  belonging  to  individuals  are  registered  in 
the  factory  of  La  Praybuna,  thirty  leagues  from  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. In  this  station  are  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  fif- 
ty men:  here  is  paid  the  right  of  fifths;  and  besides  a 
toll  of  a  real  and  a  half  per  head  on  men,  cattle,  and 
beasts  of  burden.  Half  of  the  product  of  this  duty  be- 
longs to  the  king,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  between 
the  detachment  according  to  rank.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  return  from  the  mines  without  passing  by  this  ofSce, 
all  persons  are  there  stopped,  and  searched  with  the 
the  greatest   severity. 

Individuals  are  afterwards  obliged  to  carry  ail  the 
gold  in  bars,  which  belongs  to  them,  to  the  mint  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  the  value  is  given  in  coin,  commonly  in 
half  doubloons,  each  worth  eight  Spanish  dollars.  Upon 
each  of  these  half  doubloons  the  king  gains  a  dollar,  by 
the  alloy  and  the  right  of  coinage.  The  mint  of  Rio 
Janeiro  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  which  exists  ;  it  is 
lui-nished  with  every  convenience  to  work  with  the 
greatest  celerity.  As  the  gold  arrives  from  the  mines 
at  the  same  time  that  the  fleets  arrive  from  Portugal, 
it  is  necessary  to  accelerate  the  work  of  the  mint,  and 
the  coinage  proceeds  with  surprising  quickness. 

The  arrival  of  these  fleets  renders  the  commerce  of 
Rio  Janeiro  very  flourishing,  but  chiefly  that  of  the 
Lisbon  fleet.  That  of  Porto  is  only  ladon  with  wines, 
brnndy,  vinegars,  provisions,  and  coarse  cloths,  manu- 
factured in  that  city  or  its  environs.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fleets,  all  the  merchandise  brought  is  ta- 
ken to  the  custom  house,  where  it  pays  ten  t^er  cent,  to 
the  king.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  present  the  com- 
munication of  the  colony  of  St  Sacramento  witli  Buenos 
Ayres  being  severely  prohibited,  these  rights  must  ex- 
perience a  considerable  diminution.  Almost  all  the 
most  precious  articles  were  sent  from  Rio  Janeiro  to 
the  colony  of  Sacramento,  wlicnce  they  were  smuggled 
to  Isuenos  Ayres  into  Chili  and  Peru;  and  this  fraudu- 
lent commerce  was  worth  every  year  to  the  Portuguese 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.     In  a  word, 
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the  mines  of  Brasil  produce  no  silver  ;  all  that  the  Por- 
tuguese possess  is  acquii-ed  by  this  contraband  trade. 
The  negro  trade  was  also  an  immense  object  to  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
almost  entire  suppression  of  this  branch  of  contraband 
trade.  It  occupied  alone  at  the  least  thirty  vessels  in 
the  coasting  trade  from  Brazil  to  La  Plata. 

Besides  the  ancient  right  of  ten  per  cent,  paid  to  the 
royal  custom-house,  there  is  another  of  two  and  a  half 
pT  cent,  imposed  under  the  title  of  free  gift,  since  the 
disaster  at  Lisbon  in  1755.  It  is  paid  immediately  on 
leaving  the  custom-house,  wiicreas  a  delay  of  six  months 
is  granted  for  the  tenth,  on  giving  good  security. 

The  mines  of  St  Paolo  and  Paruagua  yield  to  the 
king  four  arobas  for  the  fifths  every  year.  The.  most 
distant  mines,  as  those  of  Pracaton  and  Quiaba  (Cuyaba,) 
depend  on  the  captaincy  of  Matogroso.  The  fifth  of 
the  above  mines  is  not  received  at  Rio  Janeiro,  but  that 
of  the  mines  of  Goyas  is  deducted.  This  captaincy 
also  possesses  diamond  mines,  which  are  forbidden  to 
be  worked. 

The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Portugal 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  civil 
oflicers,  and  for  the  charges  of  the  mines,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  buildings,  the  careening  of  vessels, 
amounts  to  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
expenses  of  building  ships  of  the  Ime  and  frigates  there 
stationed  are  not  included. 

Recajiitulation,  and  the  amount  of  the  average  of  differ- 
ent objects  of  royal  revenue. 

Dollars. 
A   hundred    and    fifty   arobas  of   gold,    the 

average  produced  by  the  royal  fifths,  are 

in  Spanish  money 1,125,000 

The  duty  on  diamonds       ------  240,000 

The  duty  on  coinage 400,000 

Ten /;/r  fp/u.  from  the  custom-house     -     -  350,000 

Two  and  a  half  /icr  cent,  of  free  gift      -     -  87,000 
Right  of  toll,  sale   of  employments,   offices, 

and  generally  all  the  profits  of  the  mines  225,000 

Duty  on  slaves     -.--.-...  110,000 
Duty  on  fish  oil,  salt,  soap,  and  the  tenth  on 

the  provisions  of  the  country     .     -     -     .  130,000 


Total  2,667,000 


From  which,  deducting  the  above  expenses,  4t  will 
be  seen  that  the  king  of  Portugal  draws  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  a  revenue  exceeding  ten  millions  of  French 
livres." 

According  to  the  author  of  the  Jitat  Present  dit  Por- 
tusral,  there  arc  12  cities  in  Brasil,  66  towns,  many 
villages;  one  archbishop,  four  bishops,  and  about 
4j0,000  inhabitants,  more  than  one  sixth  of  whom  arc 
Portuguese. 

See  Southcy's  History  of  Brasil ;  Purchas's  Pil- 
grims, vol.  iv. ;  Histoire  Generate  des  Voyages,  vol. 
xiv.  ;  Harris's  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ii. ;  Raynal's 
Hast  and  West  Indies ;  Lindley's  Voyage  to  Brasil ; 
Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochinchina,  Sec. ;  and  A  Political 
Essay  on  the  Commerce  of  Portugal  and  her  Colonies, 
particularly  of  Brasil  in  South  America,  by  J.  J.  Da  Cun- 
ha  de  Azeredo  Coutinho,  bishop  of  Fcrnambuco  ;  Lon- 
don 1801. 
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BRASS,  or  Latten,  a  combination  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per, is  produced  by  tlie  fusion  of  the  latter  metal,  and 
lajns  calaiiiinaris.  It  is  capable  of  being  wrought  with 
great  facility,  and  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes  in 
the  arts. 

It  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  more  approaching 
to  gold,  and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish  or  rust  as  copper.  It 
is  more  ductile  than  either  that  metal  or  iron,  and  hence 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  made  into  wire.  As  brass  is  in 
general  used  for  nuithemalical  and  astronomical  instiu- 
ments.  where  the  greatest  precision  is  required,  its  ex- 
pansion has  been  very  accurately  determined.  It  has 
been  found  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  its  compo- 
nent metals — copper  and  zinc  ;  and,  according  to  Mr 
Snieaton,  twelve  inches  in  length  of  cast  brass,  at  30", 
expanded  by  180''  of  heat  225  ten  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  while,  in  the  same  circumstances,  hammered 
copper  expands  only  204,  and  zinc  353  parts.  Its  den- 
sity is  beyond  the  mean,  and  ought  to  be  by  calculation 
7.62'J6,  but  is  actually  8.3958.     See  Expansion. 

This  beautiful  alloy  was  known  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. It  was  first  discovered  from  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  copper  ore,  and  zinc  earth,  or  ca/ainiiie-,  some- 
times called  cudmin  by  the  ancients,  being  found  in  one 
mine,  and  yielding,  when  melted,  not  pure  copper,  but 
metal  of  a  yellow  colour;  and  from  its  resemblance  to 
gold,  the  mines  which  contained  this  ore  were  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  It  was,  however,  afterwards 
discovered,  that  a  certain  earth,  when  added  to  copper, 
•when  in  the  furnace,  gave  it  a  gold  colour.  This  earth, 
which  must  have  been  calamine,  is  mentioned  both  by 
Aristotle  and  Strabo  ;  and  Pliny  says,  "//;sc  la/iii;  ex 
(juo  fit  as,  cadmia  vocatur  ;"  and  when  speaking  of  the 
Marian  brass,  "  Hoc  a  Liviano  ((Src)  cadmiain  maxinic 
xorbet."*  Its  use  has  been  handed  down  through  every 
century,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  manufitcture  of  brass. 
This  discovery  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  ancient 
method  of  procuring  this  metal  was  abandoned.  Pure 
copper  was  first  extracted  from  the  ore,  and  then  con- 
verted into  brass  by  the  addition  of  calamine.  But  as 
the  art  of  making  brass  with  lii/iix  caUimitHirin  was  not 
well  understood  by  the  ancients,  but  cost  them  much 
trouble  and  expense,  it  was  esteemed  next  to  silver; 
and  was  reckoned  little  inferior  to  that  metal,  as  we 
learn  from  Procopius,  who  says,  "  that  brass,  inferior 
to  gold  in  colour,  is  almost  equal  to  silver  in  value. "f 
It  was  not  considered  as  a  distinct  metal,  but  ouly  a 
more  valuable  kind  of  cojjper  ;  and  hence  we  find  that 
the  ^X-ord  ««,  which  is  generally  translated  brass,  was 
used  indifferently  to  denote  either  of  the  two  metals. 
The  term  oric/ialcutn,  however,  which  is  used  by  Pliny, 
was  more  definite;  and  Dr  Watson  has  very  satisfacto- 
rily shewn,  that  it  was  confined  entirely  to  brass,  while 
copper  was  called  xs  cy/irium,  and  by  later  writers  cu- 
firian.  But  the  mines  which  produced  the  orichalcum 
of  Pliny  were  exhausted  iu  his  time  "  jVl-c  nfieiitur 
laiigo  jam  tcmfwre,  effeta  U-llurc  ;"\  us  also  the  Sallus- 
tian  mine  in  Savoy,  and  the  Livian  mine  in  France  ;  and 
the  best  brass  then  in  use,  was  the  Marian,  called  also 
as  cordubcnsc,  which  was  found  in  Spain. 

In  modern  times,  considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  metal ;  and  some 

'  J\*(if.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  2.  .ind  10. 
t  l)e  adificiis  Justiniaiii,  Lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
f  SVut.  Jlist.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.ip.  2. 


secrecy  is  observed  by  those  who  have  the  reputation  of 
making  the  finest  article.  This  manufacture  is  carried 
on  in  most  countries,  but  no  where  is  brass  made  more 
extensively  or  better  than  in  England,  where  both  the 
materials  arc  found  of  the  first  quality,  and  in  great 
abundance.  The  operation  of  making  this  metal  is  very 
simple,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  short  descrip- 
tion. The  native  calamine,  after  the  short  process  of 
calcination,  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  at  the  same 
time  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  charcoal.  This  mix- 
ture is  put  into  large  cylindrical  crucibles,  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  copper,  cut  in  small  pieces,  or  in  the  form 
of  shot.  Powdered  charcoal  is  then  thrown  over  the 
whole,  when  the  crucil)les  are  covered  and  luted  up. 
The  furnace  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  the  base  down- 
wards, and  the  apex  cut  off  horizontally.  The  cruci- 
bles are  placed  upon  a  circular  grate,  or  perforated  iron 
plate,  at  the  bottom,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel 
thiovvn  round  them,  and  a  perforated  cover,  made  of 
bricks  or  clay,  is  fitted  to  the  mouth,  which  serves  as  a 
register  to  regulate  the  heat.  After  the  copper  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  penetrated  with  the  zinc  (the 
time  varying  in  different  works  from  ten  to  twenty 
hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  calamine,  and  the 
size  of  the  crucibles),  the  heat  is  increased  in  order  to 
fuse  the  whole  down  into  one  mass,  when  the  crucibles 
are  removed,  and  the  melted  brass  poured  into  moulds, 
and  then  manufactured  in  the  same  way  as  copper  plate. 
When  the  materials  are  good,  a  single  fusion  is  sufficient 
to  make  good  malleable  brass  ;  but  the  finest  sorts  un- 
dergo a  second  operation  with  fresh  calamine  and  char- 
coal. Though  the  process  in  all  cases  is  nearly  the 
same,  yet  there  is  some  variation  in  the  proportion  and 
choice  of  the  ingredients.  In  this  country,  the  propor- 
tions in  weight  are  about  40  parts  of  copper,  and  60  of 
calamine,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  charcoal ;  in 
Sweden,  40  of  copper,  30  of  old  brass,  and  60  of  cala- 
mine ;  in  France,  35  of  copper,  35  of  old  brass,  40  of 
calamine,  and  from  20  to  25  of  charcoal.  At  Goslar,  in 
Saxony,  the  cadmia,  or  sublimed  oxide  of  zinc,  is  used 
instead  of  the  native  calamine  ;  and  the  proportions  are 
30  parts  of  copper,  from  40  to  45  of  cadmia,  witli  dou- 
ble the  volume  of  charcoal. 

The  use  of  brass  seems  to  have  been  very  prevalent 
among  the  ancients.  Most  of  their  arms  were  compo- 
sed of  this  metal,  as  appears  from  Homer,  who  in  his 
description  of  the  Greeks,  calls  them  z'-'^^x-oxiravsi  A^^xioi , 
brass  coated  Greeks  ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  by  He- 
siod,  that  brass  was  in  general  use  before  even  iron  was 
known. 

Tc'iq  i'  TIM  p^uXx.ex  ftev  tiu^-^,   ^x>\>cii>i  ^s  te  oikh 

Tiieir  liouses  brass,  of  Iiruss  tlie  w.arlike  blade ; 
Iron  Uas  yet  unknown,  in  biass  tliey  ti'-idt. 

The  Arundelian  marbles  also  assert  the  same  thing, 
and  are  followed  by  Lucretius. 

Poster!  us  Jerri  vis  est  arisque  repirta 

Sell prius  ariseiat,  quamftrri,  cu^nitus  usus\] 

§   Oper.  et  Di(b.  lib  i. 

i(  Ve  Natura  Ikrum,  lib.  v. 
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Most  of  the  arms  and  instruments  found  in  Her- 
culanciini,  Stabea,  Pompeia,  &c.  whether  culinary,  me- 
chanical, or  agricultural,  were  made  of  brass,  while 
those  of  iron  were  comparatively  very  few.  It  maybe 
observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  genuine  relics  of 
this  liind  approach  nearer  to  bronze  than  to  our  modern 
brass,  and  appear  to  be  composed  of  various  mixtures 
of  brass  with  tin  and  other  metals. 

The  Corinthian  brass,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a 
mixture  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  fusion  of  these  metals,  in 
which  that  city  abounded,  when  it  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  Lucius  Mummius,  in  the  156th  Olympiad, 
about  146  years  before  the  Christian  aera.  Of  this  va- 
luable metal,  however,  very  little  is  known.  Its  aera  of 
being  in  use  must  have  been  very  short,  as  we  are  told 
by  Pliny  that  the  art  of  making  it  had  been  for  a  long 
time  utterly  lost ;  *  and  no  remains  of  it  are  now  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  most  celebrated  and  finest  modern  brass  is  made 
at  Geneva.  It  unites  great  beauty  of  colour  to  a  high 
degree  of  ductility,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  escapement 
wheels,  and  other  nicer  parts  of  watchmaking.  See 
Beckmann's  History  nf  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  Sec; 
Tliompson's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  172  ;  Pinkerton's  Ks- 
say  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  133  ;  Watson's  Kssays  ;  and 
Pliny's    jVat.    Hist.    lib.    xxxiv, 

TRY.       (l) 

BRASSICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Tetrady- 
namia,  and  order  Siliquosa.     See   Botany,  page  262, 

and  CiAHDENING.        (7^) 

BRAVA,  Bravo,  or  St  John,  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  is  about  four  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  lies  in  North  Lat.  15°  25',  and  nearly  430  miles 
west  from  Cape  de  Verd.  The  land  is  high,  and  the 
mountains  appear  at  a  distance  like  pyramids  rising 
from  the  ocean.  These  are  little  better  than  barren 
rocks,  but  the  vallies  are  covered  with  a  light  soil, 
which  produces  maize,  gourds,  water-melons,  and  po- 
tatoes. Cotton  is  also  a  production  of  this  island  ;  and 
it  is  even  siud  by  some  travellers,  that  it  furnishes  ex- 
cellent wine,  equal  to  that  of  the  Canaries,  and  tliat 
oranges  and  lemons  grow  here  in  great  abundance. 
Horses,  cows,  asses,  and  hogs,  are  in  great  plenty,  par- 
ticularly the  hogs,  as  the  islanders  never  eat  the  flesh  of 
these  animals  except  on  feast  days.  Wild  goats,  which 
had  been  carried  there  by  the  Portuguese,  and  liad  mul- 
tiplied prodigiously,  are  now  almost  extinct;  and  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  species,  a  law  is  in  force,  whereby 
none  arc  allowed  to  be  killed  but  for  the  use  of  the 
governor.  Brava  abounds  in  saltpetre  ;  and  from  the 
quantity  of  vitriolic  springs,  we  may  conclude,  that 
this  island  is  rich  in  metallic  ores.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
Mr  Roberts  assures  us,  that  a  clean  knife,  put  into  one 
of  these  springs,  in  less  than  a  minute  is  covered  with 
pieces  of  copper  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  and  if  it 
remain  any  time,  and  is  then  ahowed  to  dry,  the  copper, 
when  scraped  ofl',  falls  like  powder,  while  the  knife 
retains  the  colour  of  gilt  silver.  S<dt  is  here  made  in 
great  plenty  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  from  the  water 
which  has  been  left  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  or  car- 
ried thither  by  the  negroes.  Two  or  three  hours  of 
the  sun's  heat,  in  a  clear  sky,  is  suflicient  for  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  four  bushels  of  salt 
drawn  from  a  hole  not  above   1 2  or   15  feet  in  extent. 


quality  of  hastening  the  formation  of  salt,  while  others 
have  the  quality  of  impeding  it.  In  some,  nothing  re- 
mains after  the  exhalation  of  the  water  except  a  muddy 
sediment,  but  very  salt,  and  sometimes  only  a  very  thin 
crust  resembling  that  of  cream  of  tartar. 

This  island  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  for  many  years  two  negro  families  were  its  only  in- 
habitants, until  1680,  when  a  famine  having  afflicted  the 
island  of  Fuego,  some  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  were 
driven  by  want  to  seek  for  refuge  in  Brava.  They 
were  received  with  joy  by  the  negroes,  who  supplied 
them  with  every  necessary  of  subsistence,  and  even 
shared  with  them  their  cattle,  which  was  their  only 
wealth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  now  amounts  near- 
ly to  500.  The  more  industrious  of  these  live  by  agri- 
culture and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  while  tlie  indolent 
languish  in  extreme  poverty,  and  subsist  chiefly  on 
wild  figs.  Commerce  is  here  completely  neglected, and 
though  this  island  is  better  fitted  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  ships  to  water  and  take  in  provisions  than  the 
island  of  St  Jago,  which  is  in  general  preferred,  yet,  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  tv.o  foreign  vessels  only  have 
entered  the  island  of  Brava.  It  has  several  commodious 
bays  and  roadsteads,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  bay 
of  Faciend  de  Agna,  on  the  north-west  :  on  the  south- 
west the  bay  of  Ferriere,  which  has  excellent  anchor- 
See  also  Chemis-  age,  and  is  very  safe  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May;  but  is  exposed,  particularly  in  the  three  win- 
ter months,  to  the  violent  gusts  which  come  from  the 
vallies,  and  to  the  south-east  and  south  south-west 
winds,  which  blow  very  strong  during  the  rainy  seasons. 
The  bay  of  Fuerno  is  the  best  of  the  three,  but  is  less 
frequented  than  the  bay  of  Ferriere  only  because  less 
known.  See  Sir  George  Staunton's  Embassy  to  China, 
vol.  i.  p.  136,  and  Peuchet  Didionnairc,  &c.     (l) 

BR.WA,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Jissiria  of  Pto- 
lemy, is  a  small  independent  state  of  Africa,  lying  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan.  It  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  it  pays  an 
annual  tribute  of  400  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  first  established  by  seven  brothers,  who 
had  been  driven  from  Arabia  Feli.x  by  the  tyranny  of 
their  sovereign.  The  capital  stands  on  a  beautiful  bav 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  about  100  miles  south  west  of 
Magadoxo,  and  most  conveniently  situated  for  com- 
merce. It  is  Avell  built  and  strongly  fortified,  and  was 
formerly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
best  frequented  marts  on  that  coast.  But  having  resisted 
the  payment  of  their  tribute,  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
Tristran  de  Cugna,  laid  siege  to  the  city  in  1508,  which, 
after  a  severe  and  bloody  conflict,  was  taken,  plundered, 
and  burnt  to  the  groimd.  From  that  time  Brava  has 
never  been  able  to  recover  its  former  eminence  as  a 
place  of  trade.  It  is  still,  however,  inhabited  by  many 
wealthy  merchants,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trafl"ic 
in  gold,  silver,  silk,  cotton  and  other  cloths,  elephants 
teeth,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs,  particularly  amber- 
gris, which  is  very  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Brava.  The 
people  generally  dress  in  the  Portuguese  manner,  and 
consume  great  quantities  of  European  commodities. 
North  Lat.  1°  10',  East  Long  44°.  See  Peuchet  Die- 
tiunnaire,  ijfc.     (l) 

BREACH.     See    Gunnery,  and    Military  Tac- 
tics. 

BREAD,  a   nutritive   substance,   made    of  corn  qr 


It  is  evident,  however,  that  certain  rocks  only  have  the     other  farinaceous  vegetables,  ground  into  flour  or  meal, 

3  H  2 
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BREAD. 


and  kneaded  with  Water,  generally  with  the  addition  of 
leaven  or  yeast. 

However  indispensible  bread  muy  now  appear  as  an 
article  of  food,  the  art  of  baking  was  by  no  means  an 
early  discovery  ;  and  even  at  present  there  are  some 
savage  nations  to  whom  it  is  altogether  unknown.  The 
fertility  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  the  golden  age,  when 
the  earth  spontaneously  offered  corn  and  every  thing 
necessary  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  man,  is  only 
so  far  fabulous,  as  they  assign  to  one  spot,  or  to  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  the  blessings  which  were  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  various  and  remote  parts  of 
its  whole  extent.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  no  cul- 
tivation could  create  a  single  grain ;  and  of  course, 
that  every  species  of  corn  must  have  originally  been  the 
spontaneous  production  of  some  region  of  the  earth. 
Yet  as  these  corns,  previous  to  cultivation,  would  grow 
ill  small  quantities,  their  importance  as  articles  of  food, 
might  long  escape  observation  ;  and  mankind  would  in 
the  mean  time  subsist  on  the  more  obvious  and  plentiful, 
though  less  nutritious  vegetables,  which  were  within 
their  reach.  According  to  the  prevailing  traditions  of 
almost  every  country,  acorns  and  berries  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  cliief  vegetable  food  of  the  primsval  race 
of  men.  This  state  of  simplicity  and  ignorance  con- 
tinued for  several  ages,  till,  according  to  the  obscure 
intimations  of  the  Grecian  fabulists,  Ceres  descended 
from  heaven,  to  direct  mankind  to  the  use  of  corn,  and 
to  teach  them  the  art  of  agriculture.  Pliny  informs  us, 
(.'Vac.  Hist.  1.  xviii.  c.  7.)  that  barley  was  the  only  spe- 
cies of  corn  at  first  used  for  food  ;  and  even  after  the 
method  of  reducing  it  to  flour  had  been  discovered,  it 
was  long  before  men  attained  the  art  of  baking  it  into 
bread. 

At  first,  they  seem  to  have  contented  themselves  with 
boiling  their  flour  or  meal  into  a  kind  of  porridge  or 
pudding ;  and  when  at  length  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  kneading  it  into  dough,  their  bread 
was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  tough  unleavened  cake. 
The  baking  of  these  cakes,  instead  of  being  left  to  any 
particular  set  of  men,  as  a  distinct  profession,  was  one 
of  the  principal  concerns  of  the  matrons.  In  those 
I  ude  ages,  when  the  prince  himself  slaughtered  the 
lamb,  which  was  to  supply  his  table,  the  most  dignified 
ladies  did  not  disdain  to  employ  their  fair  hands  in 
kneading  the  dough.  In  this  first  stage  of  the  art  of 
baking,  the  use  of  ovens  was  unknown  ;  and  the  cake, 
when  properly  kneaded,  was  toasted  either  on  a  warm- 
licarth,  or  on  a  gridiron. 

Ovens  were  first  invented  in  the  East.  Their  con- 
struction was  understood  by  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Asiatics,  among  whom  baking  was  practised  as  a 
distinct  profession.  In  this  art,  the  Cappadocians, 
Lydians,  and  Phoenicians,  are  said  to  have  particularly 
excelled.  It  was  not  till  about  680  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  that  these  artisans  passed  into 
Europe.  The  Roman  armies,  on  their  return  from 
Macedonia,  brought  Grecian  bakers  with  them  into 
Italy.  As  these  bakers  had  handmills  beside  their 
ovens,  they  still  continued  to  be  called /n'srorcs,  from  the 
ancient  practice  of  bruising  the  corn  in  a  mortar;  and 
their  bakehouses  were  denominated  /nstorice.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus  there  were  no  fewer  than  329  public 
bakehouses  in  Rome  ;  almost  the  whole  of  which  were 
occupied  by  Greeks,  who  long  continued  the  only  per- 
sons in  that  city  acquainted  'vvith  the  art  of  baHing  good 
bread. 


In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  wise  and  cautious  policy 
of  the  Roman  government  more  remarkably  displayed, 
than  in  the  regulations  which  it  imposed  on  the  bakers 
within  the  city.  We  have  already  observed,  (see  Bak- 
ing,) that  to  the  foreign  bakers,  who  came  to  Rome  with 
the  army  from  Macedonia,  a  number  of  frecdmen  were 
associated,  forming  togetheran incorporation,  from  which 
neither  they  nor  their  children  could  separate,  and  of 
which  even  those  who  married  the  daughters  of  bakers 
were  obliged  to  become  members.  To  this  incorpora- 
tion were  given  all  the  mills,  utensils,  slaves,  animals, 
every  thing,  in  short,  which  belonged  to  the  former 
bakehouses.  In  addition  to  these,  they  received  con- 
siderable portions  of  land  ;  and  nothing  was  withheld, 
which  could  assist  them  in  pursuing,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, their  labours  and  their  trade.  The  practice  of 
condemning  criminals  and  slaves,  for  petty  ofl'ences,  to 
work  in  the  bakehouse,  was  still  continued  ;  and  even 
the  judges  of  Africa  were  bound  to  send  thither  every 
five  years,  such  persons  as  had  incurred  that  kind  of  chas- 
tisement. The  bakehouses  were  distributed  throughout 
the  fourteen  divisions  of  the  city,  and  no  baker  could 
pass  from  one  into  another  without  special  permission, 
Tiie  public  granaries  were  committed  to  their  care  ; 
they  paid  nothing  for  the  corn  employed  in  baking  bread, 
that  was  to  be  given  in  largess  to  the  citizens  ;  and  the 
price  of  the  rest  was  regulated  by  the  magistrates.  No 
corn  was  given  out  of  these  granaries  except  for  the 
bakehouses,  and  for  the  private  use  of  the  prince.  The 
bakers  had  besides  private  granaries,  in  which  they  de- 
posited the  grain,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  public 
granaries  for  immediate  use  ;  and  if  any  of  them  hap- 
pened to  be  convicted  of  having  diverted  any  portion  of 
the  grain  to  another  use,  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold. 

Most  of  these  regulations  were  soon  introduced 
among  the  Gauls  ;  but  it  was  long  before  they  found 
their  way  into  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
Borrichius  informs  us,  that  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
only  bread  known,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  unleavened  cakes  kneaded  by  the  women. 
At  what  period  in  our  own  history  the  art  of  baking  be- 
came a  separate  profession,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain ;  but  this  profession  is  now  common  to  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  and  the  process  of  baking  is  nearly 
the  same  in  all. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  ma- 
king bread  now  generally  practised,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
bread  made  use  of  by  the  ancients.  The  Romans  dis- 
tinguished their  bread  by  various  denominations,  accor- 
ding to  its  various  qualities.  1.  The  finest  kind,  like 
our  white  bread,  was  made  of  the  purest  flour,  from  a 
species  of  wheat  called  sitigo,  held  in  very  high  estima- 
tion. The  siligo  of  Italy  was  superior  to  all  others,  and 
the  best  bread  was  made  of  a  mixture  of  siligo  of  Cam- 
pania, the  colour  of  which  inclined  to  yellow,  with  the 
siligo  of  Pisa  in  Etruria,  whose  colour  was  exceedingly 
white.  This  bread  was  called  /lanis  siliffineus,  and  some- 
times /ia«i*  muiidus,  aC/ileticus,  isu72ffia,  coliphius,  and 
robys.  As  its  price  was  high,  it  was  used  only  by  the 
richest  class  of  citizens.  2.  Next  in  purity  to  this,  was 
the  pania  secundus,  called  also  smilaceus  or  smilagitieus, 
which  was  made  of  the  finest  flour,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  bran.  3.  The  next  kind  was  the  au^o/ii/rus,  some- 
times named  syticomastus,  and  conjiaaneus,  made,  like 
our  household  bread,  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wheat, 
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without  retrenching  either  the  finer  flour,  or  coarser 
bran.  4.  The  worst  kind  of  all,  was  that  called  fianis 
sartlidu's,  or  cacabaccun,  so  wretchedly  bad  as  to  be  fit 
only  for  dogs ;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  bran,  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  called  fiu-furaceus,  furfurcus,  or 
furfuraiivus;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  his^u.s,on 
account  of  its  brownncss  ;  and  sometimes  also  li-ibo. 

Other  kinds  of  bread  were  distinguished  by  particular 
names,  derived  either  from  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
applied,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  were  inadc.  Such 
were,  1.  Panis  mitita/is,  or  soldiers  bread,  which  was 
in  general  very  coarse  and  ill-baked.  The  state  merely 
furnished  the  soldiers  with  corn,  and  left  them  to  pre- 
pare it  as  they  pleased.  For  this  purpose,  they  were 
generally  provided  with  handmills,  in  which  having 
ground  their  corn  very  coarsely,  or  in  the  want  of  hand- 
mills,  having  bruised  it  in  a  mortar,  or  between  two  large 
stones,  they  kneaded  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  baked 
it  upon  the  coals  We  are  told  by  Herodian,  that  the 
emperor  Caracalla,  when  along  with  his  army,  ate  no 
other  bread  than  that  which  he  himself  had  baked. 
"Triticum  enim  sua  manu  molens,  quod  ipsi  satis  es- 
set,  massamque  ex  eo  conficiens,  et  in  cavbonibus  co- 
quens,  eo  vescebatur."  2.  Panis  civitis  was  the  bread 
which,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  was  distributed 
to  the  people,  in  lieu  of  the  corn  which  they  had  former- 
ly been  accustomed  to  receive.  This  custom  seems  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Aurelian.  The  loaves 
which  he  caused  to  be  baked  in  this  manner  weighed  25 
ounces,  and  each  of  the  citizens  received  one  of  these 
loaves  daily.  Succeeding  emperors  increased  their 
weight  to  thirty-six  ounces  ;  and  under  Theodore  they 
were  made  of  six  ounces  each,  six  of  which  were  given 
instead  of  a  large  one  as  formerly,  so  that  the  allowance 
to  the  people  continued  the  same.  From  their  round 
shape,  these  loaves  were  sometimes  called  corona, 
crowns.  This  bread  was  likewise  called  /lanis^fiscatis^ 
because  it  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury;  and //anw  dis- 
fiensatorius  et  gradilin,  either  because  it  was  distributed 
from  an  elevated  place,  or  because  the  people  were 
ranged  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  on  steps 
raised  on  purpose  in  the  market  place  at  Rome,  as  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  caused  to  be  done  at  Constantinople. 
3.  Clibanitcsi  bread  baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  conlra- 
disunction  to  the,  4.  Subcineritiun,  or  t^ub  cinrre  coctus, 
that  baked  under  the  embers,  which  was  sometimes  also 
called  rcvematus,  because  it  was  necessary  to  turn  it  in 
baking.  There  was  likewise,  5.  The.  /ic.nis  naii!icus,ov 
naval  bread,  which  answered  to  our  sea  biscuit,  and  was 
called  also  bis  coctus,  twice  baked,  whence  the  modern 
word  biscuit  is  derived.  6.  Panis  mudidus,  was  a  kind 
of  bread  which  the  Romans  used  as  a  cosmetic  for  pre- 
serving the  freshness  of  their  complexion,  and  which 
they  put  upon  their  faces  in  the  form  of  a  mask.  This 
bread  was  made  of  the  flour  of  beans  and  the  purest 
wheat.  7.  Panis  acidus  was  a  sour  bread  acidulated 
with  vinegar.  8.  Panis  azymiis  was  bread  without  leaven, 
which  Celsus  has  pronounced  very  good  for  the  sto- 
mach. Two  entire  loaves,  which  are  still  preserved, 
were  found  in  Ilerculaneum.  Each  of  these  loaves  is 
about  a  palm  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  five 
inches  thick.  They  have  both  eight  cuts  or  lines  on  the 
back  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  first  divided  into  a  cross, 
the  four  parts  of  which  are  intersected  by  otiier  lines. 
The  ancient  Greeks  marked  their  loavc5  ill  the  same 


manner,  and  hence  they  arc  called  by  Hesiod  o»7«i.>i>M;, 
with  eight  lines,  but  sometimes  the  loaves  were  divided 
only  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  they  were  tlien  denomi- 
nated quadra,  a  square,  and  among  the  Greeks  Tf7f «Tf  1/.90;, 
divided  into  four  pieces.  Hence  the  phrase,  atiena  -n/- 
verr  ijuadra,  to  live  at  another's  table.  The  reason  of 
marking  them  in  this  manner  seems  to  have  been,  that 
they  might  be  the  more  easily  broken  and  divided. 

Tlie  French,  who  particularly  excel  in  the  art  of 
baking,  have  a  great  many  difierent  kinds  of  bread. 
Their  fiain  his,  or  bi'own  bread,  is  the  coarsest  kind 
of  all,  and  is  made  of  coarse  groats  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  white  flour.  The  fiain  bis  btanc  is  a  kind  of  bread  be- 
tween white  and  brown,  made  of  white  flour  and  fine 
E^roats.  The  /tain  blanc,  or  white  bread,  is  made  of  white 
flour,  shaken  through  a  sieve  after  the  finest  flour  has 
been  separated.  The.  fiain  mollet,  or  soft  bread,  is  made 
of  the  purest  flour  without  any  admixture.  The  )iain 
chaland,  or  customers  bread,  is  a  very  white  kmd  of 
bread,  made  of  pounded  paste  Pain  chafivle,  is  a  small 
kind  of  bread,  with  a  well  beaten  and  very  light  paste, 
seasoned  with  butter  or  milk.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  a  small  bread,  from  which  the  thickest  crust  has  been 
removed  by  a  knife.  Pain  de  cliafutrc  is  a  superior  kind 
oi  pain  chafitle.  Pain  cornu,  is  a  name  given  by  the 
French  bakers  to  a  kind  of  bread  made  with  four  corners, 
and  sometimes  more.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  small  bread, 
this  has  the  strongest  and  firmest  paste.  Pain,  a  la  rcine, 
queen's  bread,  /lain  a  la  Sigovie,  pain  cha/iele,  and  pain, 
cornu,  are  all  small  kinds  of  bread,  differing  only  in  the 
lightness  or  thickness  of  the  paste.  The  pain  de  Go- 
nesse  is  said  to  excel  all  others,  on  account  of  the  quali- 
ty of  the  water  of  Gonesse,  about  three  leagues  from 
Paris.  In  addition  to  these  different  kinds  of  bread,  we 
may  mention  the  pain  d'epice,  or  spice  bread,  made  of 
barley  meal,  seasoned  with  spices,  and  kneaded  with  the 
scum  of  sugar,  and  generally  with  yellow  honey.  This 
spice  bread  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  particularly  the  Asiatics.  The  Rhodians,  we 
are  told,  had  a  kind  of  bread  sweetened  with  honey, 
so  exquisitely  pleasant,  that  it  was  eaten  with  other  de- 
licacies, after  dinner,  by  way  of  desert. 

In  this  country  (Britain)  we  have  fewer  varieties  of 
bread,  and  these  differ  chiefly  in  their  degrees  of  purity. 
Our  white  or  Jinc  bread  is  made  of  the  purest  flour;  our 
•u'/ieaten  bread,  of  flour  with  a  mixture  of  the  finest  bran; 
and  our  huuse/iold  bread,  of  tlie  whole  substiuce  of  the 
grain  without  the  separation  either  of  the  fine  flour  or 
coarse  bran.  We  have  also  symnel  bread,  manchet  or 
roll  bread,  and  French  bread,  which  are  all  made  of  the 
purest  flour  from  the  finest  wheat ;  the  roll  bread  being 
improved  by  the  addition  of  milk,  and  the  French  bread 
by  the  addition  of  eggs  and  butter.  To  these  may  be 
added  gingerbread,  made  of  white  bread,  with  almonds, 
liquorice,  aniseed,  rose  water,  and  sugar  or  treacle  ;  and 
masiisi  bread,  made  of  «  heat  and  rye,  or  sometimes  of 
wheat  iuid  barley.  We  have  various  kinds  of  small  bread, 
having  various  names,  according  to  their  various  forms. 
They  are,  in  general,  extremely  light,  and  are  sweeten- 
ed with  sugar,  currants,  and  other  palatable  ingredients. 
In  Scotland  we  have  a  bread  called  short  bread,  which 
is  a  pretty  thick  paste,  made  with  flour  and  butter,  and 
generally  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  seasoned  with 
orange  peal  and  various  kinds  of  spices. 

The  process  of  making  bread  is  neai'ly  tlie  same  iji 
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all  the  countries  of  modern  Europe ;  though  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed  vary  with  the  farinaceous 
productions  of  different  climates  and  soils.  The  Hour 
of  wheal  is  most  generally  employed  for  tiiis  purpose, 
wherever  that  vegetable  can  be  reared  This  flour  is 
composed  of  a  small  portion  of  mucilaginous  saccha- 
rine matter,  soluble  in  cold  water,  from  which  it  may  be 
separated  by  evaporation;  of  a  great  quantity  of  starch, 
■which  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  capable  of 
combining  with  that  fluid  by  means  of  heat;  and  an  adhesive 
grey  substance  called  gluten,  insoluble  in  water,  ardent 
spirit,  oil,  or  ether,  and  resembling  an  animal  substance 
in  many  of  its  properties.  Flour,  kneaded  with  water, 
forms  a  tough  indigestible  paste,  containing  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  which  we  have  enumerated.  Heat  produ- 
ces a  considerable  change  on  the  glutinous  part  of  this 
compoimd,  and  renders  it  more  easy  of  mastication  and 
digestion.  Still,  however,  it  continues  heavy  and  tough, 
compared  with  bread  which  is  raised  by  leaven  or  yeast. 
Leaven  is  nothing  more  than  apiece  of  dough,  kept  in  a 
warm  place  till  it  undergoes  a  process  of  fermentation ; 
swelling,  becoming  spongy,  and  full  of  ;iir  bubbles,  and 
at  length  disengaging  an  acidulous  and  spirituous  vapour, 
and  contracting  a  sour  taste.  When  this  leaven  is 
mingled  in  proper  proportions  with  other  dough,  it 
makes  it  rise  more  readily  and  efl'ectually  than  it  would 
do  alone,  and  gives  it  at  the  same  time  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  leaven  employ- 
ed, the  quality  of  the  bread  materially  depends.  To  ob- 
tain it  in  its  proper  state,  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  good  leaven  is  dough  which  has  fermented  and  be- 
come sour,  but  is  yet  in  its  progress  towards  greater 
acidity.  If  it  be  permitted  to  acquire  all  the  sourness 
of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  begins  to  putrify,  and  has  a 
very  diflerent  effect  upon  the  dough  from  that  which  is 
produced  by  leaven  in  the  proper  state  of  fermentation. 
If  dough  or  paste  be  left  to  undergo  a  spontaneous  de- 
composition in  an  open  vessel,  the  component  parts  are 
affected  in  ditfcrent  ways  ;  the  saccharine  part  is  con- 
verted into  an  ardent  spirit,  the  mucilage  tends  to  acidity 
and  moulding,  and  the  gluten  verges  towards  putridity. 
This  incipient  fermentation  makes  it  more  light  and  di- 
gestible, and  by  disengaging  the  confined  air,  renders  it 
more  porous,  and  considerably  enlarges  its  bulk.  IJaking 
puts  a  stop  to  this  process,  by  evaporating  a  great  part 
of  the  moisture,  which  favours  the  chemical  attraction, 
and  perhaps  by  changing  still  farther  the  nature  of  the 
component  parts.  In  this  state,  however,  bread  will  not 
possess  the  requisite  uniformity  ;  for  some  parts  may  be 
mouldy,  while  others  remiiin  in  the  state  of  dough.  To 
promote  uniform  fermentation,  is  the  great  use  of  leaven. 
A  small  portion  of  it  is  intimately  blended  with  a  quan- 
tity of  other  dough  ;  and  this,  by  its  union  with  the  mass, 
and  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  accelerates  the  fermentation, 
which  it  promotes  through  the  whole  mass  at  once ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  dough  has  acquired  a  due  increase  of 
bulk  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  endeavours  to 
escape,  it  is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  fermented,  and  fit 
for  the  oven  ;  the  heat  of  which,  by  driving  off  the  wa- 
ter, checks  the  fermentation.  By  the  fermentation  of 
the  dough,  mixed  with  leaven,  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  extracted  from  the  flour,  but  remains  con- 
fined by  the  tenacity  of  the  mass,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
panded by  tlie  heat,  and  thus  raises  the  dough.  This  is 
also  the  cause  of  the  porosity  or  sponginess  of  baked 
bread. 


From  the  scripture  history,  we  learn  that  the  practice 
of  making  leavened  bread  was  common  from  a  very  re- 
mote anlitiuity ;  so  common,  indeed,  that  among  the 
Jews  at  least,  unleavened  bread  seems  never  to  have 
been  used,  except  in  sacrifices  and  solemn  festivals,  or 
when  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  to  have 
bread  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  It  seems  probable 
from  some  particular  allusions,  (Luke  xiii.  21.  1  Cor. 
v.  60.)  that  the  Jewish  bakers  were  in  the  practice  either 
of  keeping  their  leaven  too  long,  or  of  substituting  in 
its  stead  something  which  was  supposed  injurious  to 
health.  Without  great  care,  indeecl,  bread  fermented 
by  leaven  will  have  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste.  The 
French,  who  pay  particular  attention  to  the  quality  of 
their  bread,  are  extremely  careful,  both  with  regard  to 
the  kind  of  leaven  which  they  employ,  and  the  quantity 
of  it  which  they  mix  with  their  dough.  Livain  dc  C/uj', 
or  principal  leaven,  is  the  portion  of  the  dough  which 
is  left  to  ferment  till  the  next  opportunity  of  baking. 
This  dough  is  generally  kept  in  a  kneading  trough, 
that  it  may  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  air,  or  to 
the  sun,  or  to  tiie  frost,  so  that  its  fermentation  may 
neither  be  too  rapid  nor  too  slow.  When  it  has  ex- 
ceeded the  due  degree  of  fern^entation,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  freshen  it,  which  is  done  by  mixing  it  with 
new  paste  or  dough,  and  this  is  culled  kvain  rifraichi, 
freshened  leaven.  This  operation,  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  the  art  of  baking,  consists  in  mixing  with 
the  first  leaven  half  its  weight  of  warm  water.  Thus 
if  the  first  leaven  weigh  eight  ounces,  take  four  ounces 
of  water;  soak  the  leaven  very  carefully  in  the  water, 
and  mix  flour  with  them  by  degrees,  so  as  to  form  a 
good  paste.  This  second  or  freshened  leaven  may  be 
renewed  once  or  twice;  but  after  being  renewed  for 
the  last  time,  it  ought  to  be  used  within  three  hours. 
One  general  rule  must  constantly  be  observed,  namely, 
to  manage  the  leaven  in  such  a  manner,  that,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  there  may  always  be  continued  a  fer- 
mentation, which  becomes  sweeter  in  every  stage  of 
the  process.  Alter  this,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
to  mix  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  flour  w ith  this  leaven, 
to  soak  it  well,  so  that  it  may  be  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  flour,  and  tluu  form  the  dough  or  paste  of 
bread.  It  is  sufliciently  kneaded  when  it  is  equally 
firm   throughout,  and   does   not   adhere   to    the  ha)ids. 

The  degree  of  kneading  necessary  depends  much 
upon  the  season  of  the  year.  In  winter,  it  is  better  to 
employ  more  leuven,  and  to  knead  it  less  ;  in  summer, 
on  the  contrary,  less  leaven  is  necessary,  with  more 
labour. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  temperature  of  the  water, 
the  hand  of  the  experienced  baker  can  easily  decide. 
So  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by  any  certain  point,  it 
ought  to  be  about  30°  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  in 
suumier  and  spring  ;  and  in  winter  a  little  warmer. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  make  it  boil,  for 
water  which  has  boiled,  even  though  afterwards  cooled, 
has  lost  part  of  the  air  which  is  necessary  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  good  bread. 

Nothing  in  the  art  of  baking  is  more  essential  thaa 
to  have  a  due  proportion  of  flour  and  water.  That  pro- 
portion, however,  cannot  be  regulated  by  any  certain 
rules;  for  it  varies  with  the  diversity  of  soil,  climate, 
years,  seasons,  and  grinding.  There  are  some  kinds 
of  flour  which  imbibfe  precisely  three-fourths  of  their 
weight  of  water ;  and  others  wdiich  imbibe  only  half 
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their  v.-ci(3;ht.  That  flour  is  always  best  which  imbibes 
the  greatest  quantity  of  water;  of  course  the  method  of 
discovering  the  quality  of  flour  is  abundantly  simple. 
Merely  take  a  certain  quantity  of  flour,  and  observe 
how  much  water  it  requires  to  make  a  good  paste. 
Bread  made  of  t^ood  flour,  is  about  five-sixteenths  hea- 
vier than  the  quantity  of  flour  wiiich  it  contains ;  of 
coarse  it  retains  nearly  one  half  ol  the  water  employed 
in  forming  the  dough,  'i'hese  results,  however,  are  by 
no  means  uniform  :  they  depend  not  only  on  the  quality 
of  the  flour,  but  on  tlie  manner  of  employing  it,  on  the 
skilful  regulation  of  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances.  Another  material  observation 
is,  that  bread  without  salt  is  heavier  than  that  which  is 
salted.  Salt  makes  the  dough  capable  of  receiving 
moie  water,  and  thus  more  bread  is  made  with  the  same 
quantity  of  dough.  It  is  of  essential  use  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  bread,  as  it  makes  it  keep  longer,  and  corrects 
the  bad  qualities  of  spoiled  wheat. 

The  principal  improvement  which  has  been  made 
on  bread  in  modern  times,  is  the  substitution  of  yeast 
or  barm  in  place  of  common  leaven.  This  yeast  is  the 
mucilaginous  froth  that  rises  to  the  surface  of  beer,  in 
the  first  stage  of  its  fermentation.  When  mixed  with 
the  dough,  it  makes  it  rise  much  more  speedily  and 
effectually  tji.an  ordinary  leaven,  and  the  bread  is  of 
course  much  lighter,  and  free  from  that  sour  and  disa- 
greeable taste,  which  may  often  be  perceived  in  bread 
raised  with  dough  leaven,  either  because  too  miich  is 
mingled  with  the  paste,  or  because  it  has  been  allowed 
to  advance  too  far  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 

Bread,  properly  riiised  and  baked,  differs  materially 
from  unleavened  cakes,  not  only  in  being  less  compact 
and  heavy,  and  more  agreeable  tothe  taste,  but  in  losing 
its  tenacious  and  glutinous  qualities,  and  thus  becoming 
more  salutary  and  digestible. 

The  method  of  making  household  bread,  practised  by 
our  bakers,  is  thus  :  To  a  peck  of  flour  they  dd  a  hand- 
ful of  salt,  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  three  quarts  of  water  ; 
the  whole,  being  kneaded  in  a  bowl  or  trough,  will  rise 
in  about  an  hour;  it  is  then  moulded  into  loaves,  and  put 
into  the  oven.  For  French  bread,  they  take  half  a  bushel 
of  fine  flour,  ten  eggs,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fresh 
butter,  into  wh  ch  they  put  the  same  quantity  of  yeast 
with  a  manchet,  and  tempering  the  whole  mass  with 
new  milk  pretty  hot,  leave  it  half  an  hour  to  rise,  after 
which  they  make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  wash  it  over 
with  an  egg  beaten  with  milk :  care  is  taken  that  the 
oven  be  not  too  hot. 

So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  wastel  biead,  cocket  bread,  and  bread  of 
treet,  corresponding  to  the  three  sorts  of  bread  now  in 
use,  called  white,  wiieaten,  and  household  bread  In 
religious  houses  they  had  various  kinds  of  bread,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  fwnis  armii^vror-um,  or  es- 
quire's bread;  fian'm  convctittialis,  or  monk's  bread; 
jmnis  fiucroruin,  boy's  bread;  and  fianis  famulrirum,  or 
panis  sen>ini!atis,  servant's  bread.  In  the  household 
establishment  of  the  grandees,  too,  they  had  bread  of 
various  qualities  and  denominations  ;  as  the  Jiar.is  tiitn- 
cius,  or  messenger's  bread,  which  was  given  to  messen- 
gers as  a  reward  for  their  labour ;  /lani.s-  curtalU,  or  court 
bread,  allowed  by  the  lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
household  ;  and  eleemosynary  bread,  distributed  as  alms 
to  tlie  poor. 

VVe  have  hitherto  considered  bread  as  made  of  the 


flour  of  wheat ;  but  there  are  many  other  farinaceous 
vegetables,  from  the  seeds  or  roots  of  which  salutary 
and  pleasant  bread  can  be  prepared.     Oaten  bread  is 
common  not  only  throughout  Scotland,  but  likewise  in 
Lancashire,  and  several  of  the  northern  counties  of  En- 
gland.    In   this    country    (Scotland)  we  have  likewise 
excellent  bread  made  of  barley  meal ;  and  pease  bread, 
which,  though  much  relished  by  many  of  our  peasantry, 
is  dry,   heavy,  and  hard  of  digestion.     In  times  of  scar- 
city, many  attempts  have  been  made  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  corn,  by  the  substitution  of  other  vegetable 
substances,  in  the  fabrication  of  bread.     For  this  pur- 
pose, recourse  has  been  had  to  the  herb  rag-ut'^rr,  the 
thick  root  of  which,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground,  is 
soft  and  viscous,  but  becomes  hard  in  a  short  time,  and 
may  be  preserved  in  that  state  for  years,  without  chang- 
ing,   or  requiring    the    slightest  care.     This   root  is 
easily  ground,   and  yields  a   fine   flour,  which   has   an 
agreeable    taste   resembling  that  of  a   nut.     It  is  said 
likewise  to  be  easily  digested,  and  to  be  more  nutritive 
and  exhilarating  than  wheaten  bread.     The  same  pro- 
perties  and  eff'ects  are  attributed  to   radishes.     From 
the  acorn,  too,  a  kind  of  meal  is  produced  which  makes 
excellent  bread,  provided  that  a  little  barley  meal  be 
mingled  with  it,  to  counteract  its  astringent  qualities. 
In  the  wars  of  Westphalia,  biead   of  this   description 
was  very  commonly  used ;  and  when  made  with  milk, 
was  extremely  pleasant  and  nutritious.     The  slightest 
preparation  is  sufl^icient  to  remove  the  harsh  and  disa- 
greeable  taste  which  the  acorn  has  in  its  natural  state. 
Roasting  or  boiling  it  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  render  it 
quite  palatable.     This  kind  of  biead  has  been  recom- 
mended by  physicians,  especially  for  labouring  people : 
the  acorns  that  are  best  calculated  for  this  purpose  arc 
those  of  the  white  oak.     M.  Parmentier,  chief  apothe- 
cary in  the  Hotel  des   Invalides,  has  publishi  d  some 
beautiful  and  successful  experiments  on  the  vegetables 
which  might  be  substituted  in  times   of  scarcity,   for 
those  usually  employed  for  the  nourishment  of  animals. 
Upon  examining,  with  the  most  careful  attention,  what 
was  the  nutritive  part  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  their  starch  ;  and  by  a  series  of  well 
conducted  experiments,  he  ascertained  the  identity  of 
the  farina  of  plants  with  the  starch  of  wheat.     The  ve- 
getables from  which  he  extracted  this  substance,  are 
the    bryony,    the   iris,   gladiolus,   ranunculus,   fumaria, 
arum,  dracunculus,  mandragora,colchicum,  filipendula, 
and  helleborus,  and  the  roots  of  the  gramen  caninum 
arvense.     The  process  by  which  he  extracted  the  f,irina 
or  starch  from  these  vegetables,  is  extremely  simple. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  cleanse  the  roots,  to  scrape  and 
pound  them,  and  then  to  soak  the  pulp  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  :  a  white  sediment  is  deposited,  which, 
when  washed  and  dried,  is  a  real  s  arch,     M.  Parmen- 
tier converted  these  different  starches  into  bread,  by 
mingling  them  with  an  equal  portion  of  potatoes  reduced 
into  pulp,  and   the   ordinary   dose  of  wheaten  leaven  : 
the  bread  had  no  bad  taste,  and  its  quality  was  excellent. 
From  his  experiments  it  appeared,  that  it  is  chiefly  the 
amylaceous  matter  or  starch  of  grain  that  is  nutritious; 
and  that  the  nutritive  quality  of  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  that  matter 
they  contain.     This  amylaceous  matter,  formed  into  a 
jelly,  and  diffused  in  water,  will  keep  a  long  lime  with- 
out undergoing  any  change.     At  length,  however,  it 
becomes  arid  and  then  putrifics. 
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A  very  good  bread  may  be  made  of  turnips  by  the 
foUowinq;  process  :  Let  the  turnips  be  washed  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled.  When  they  arc  soft  enough  for  be- 
ing mashed,  the  greater  part  of  the  water  should  be 
pressed  out  of  them,  and  they  should  then  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarse  wlicat  flour. 
The  dough  may  then  be  made  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  yeast  or  barm,  salt,  water,  kc.  It  will  rise  well 
in  the  trough,  and  after  being  well  kneaded,  may  be 
formed  into  loaves,  and  put  into  the  oven.  It  requires 
to  be  baked  rather  longer  than  ordinary  bread,  and  when 
taken  from  the  oven  is  equally  light  and  white,  rather 
sweeter,  with  a  slight  but  not  disagreeable  taste  oi  the 
turnip.  After  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand  12  hours, 
this  taste  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  smell  has 
quite  gone.  After  an  interval  of  24  hours,  it  cannot 
be  known  that  it  has  turnips  in  its  composition,  although 
it  has  still  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste  :  it  appears  to  be 
rather  suprrior  to  bread  made  only  of  wheat  flour,  is 
fresher  and  moister,  and  even  after  a  week  continues 
very  good. 

Bread  is  sometimes  made  of  millet,  and,  when  warm, 
it  is  pretty  good ;  when  cold,  it  becomes  dry,  and  easily 
crumbles,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  painters  for 
eff'acing  their  pencil  marks.  Though  millet  be  nutri- 
tive when  boiled,  it  is  not  so  in  bread,  but  becomes  a 
very  powerful  astringent.  From  some  passages  in  Pliny, 
it  appears  that  this  grain  was  in  very  common  use 
among  the  Italian  peasantry.  There  is  no  grain,  he 
informs  us,  more  heavy,  or  which  swells  more  in  ba- 
king. It  affords  the  best  leaven  known,  and  would 
doubtless,  make  excellent  beer. 

Rice,  though  one  of  the  roughest  and  driest  of  fari- 
naceous vegetables,  is  converted  by  the  Americans  into 
a  very  pleasant  bread.  The  process  is  as  follows:  The 
grain  is  first  washed  by  pouring  water  upon  it,  then 
stirring  it,  and  changing  the  water  until  it  be  sufficiently 
cleansed.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off',  and  the  rice, 
ufter  being  sufficiently  drained,  is  put,  while  yet  damp, 
into  a  mortar,  and  beaten  to  powder ;  it  is  then  com- 
l)letely  dried,  and  passed  through  a  common  hair  seive. 
The  tiour,  thus  obtained,  is  generally  kneaded  with  a 
small  proportion  of  Indian  corn  meal,  and  boiled  into  a 
thickish  consistence;  or  sometimes  it  is  mi.xed  with 
boiled  potatoes,  and  a  small  tpiantity  of  leaven  and  salt 
is  added  to  the  mass.  When  it  has  fermented  suffi- 
ciently, the  dough  is  put  into  pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven. 
The  bread  made  by  this  process  is  light  and  wholesome, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  But  rice 
flour  will  make  excellent  bread,  without  the  addition  of 
either  potatoes,  or  any  kind  of  meal.  Let  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  flour  be  put  into  a  kneading  trough  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  let  a  due  proportion  of  water  be 
boiled  in  a  cauldron,  into  which  throw  a  few  haiidfuls 
of  rice  in  grain,  and  boil  it  till  it  break.  This  forms  a 
thick  and  viscous  substance,  which  is  poured  upon  the 
flour,  and  the  whole  is  kneaded  with  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  leaven :  the  dough  is  then  covered  with  warm  cloths, 
and  left  to  rise.  In  the  process  of  fermentation,  this 
dough,  firm  at  first,  becomes  liquid  as  soup,  and  seems 
quite  incapable  of  being  wrought  by  the  hand.  To  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  the  oven  is  heated  while  the 
dough  is  rising;  and  when  it  has  attained  a  proper  tem- 
perature, a  tinned  box  is  taken,  furnished  with  a  handle 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  oven :  a  little 
water  is  poured  into  this  box,  which  is  then  filled  with 


dough,  and  covered  with  cabbage  leaves  and  a  leaf  of 
paper.  The  box  is  then  committed  to  the  oven,  and 
suddenly  reversed.  The  heat  of  the  oven  pi'cventsthc 
dough  from  spreading,  and  keeps  it  in  the  form  which 
the  box  has  given  it.  This  bread  is  both  beautiful  and 
good ;  but  when  it  becomes  a  little  stale,  loses  much 
of  its  excellence. 

Potatoes,  mixed  in  various  quantities  with  flour,  make 
a  wholesome,  nutritive,  and  pleasant  bread.  Various 
methods  are  employed  for  preparing  the  potatoes.  Kli- 
yogg,  who  has  been  styled  the  rustic  Socrates,  recom- 
mends, that  potatoes  well  boiled  and  carefully  peeled, 
should  be  put  into  a  kneading  trough,  covered  with 
boiling  water,  and  bruised  till  they  be  converted  into  a 
kind  of  soup  of  equal  consistence  throughout.  A  half, 
a  third,  or  a  fourth,  of  this  soup,  mixed  with  the  flour  of 
wheat,  makes  a  bread  of  an  excellent  taste,  and  extreme- 
ly salutary  and  nutritive.  This  is  the  food  of  the  pea- 
santry in  German  Lorraine  ;  and  that  country  is  thickly 
peopled,  with  young,  tall,  and  handsome  men,  of  the 
most  robust  and  vigorous  constitution.  In  Vogstand 
and  in  Saxony,  potatoes  are  prepared  for  bread  in  the 
following  manner:  The  largest  potatoes  are  chosen,  and 
after  being  peeled,  are  grated  very  fine,  and  put  into  a 
milk  pail.  Cold  water  is  poured  upon  them,  in  which 
thoy  are  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours.  The 
water  is  then  poured  off',  and  fresh  water  is  poured  on 
them  again ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  water  which 
is  drawn  off"  be  as  pure  as  that  taken  from  the  spring. 
The  potatoes  are  then  put  into  a  white  linen  cloth  in 
order  to  be  drained,  after  which  they  are  spread  upon 
a  plate  till  dry.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  mixed  with  etiual  portions  of  wheaten  flour,  and 
with  as  much  leaven  as  is  usually  employed  for  the  same 
quantity  of  flour. 

Bread  may  be  made  from  the  meal  of  potatoes  alone, 
with  the  addition  of  salt  or  yeast;  but  it  is  heavy,  brown, 
and  apt  to  crumble  into  powder.  To  render  it  more  ad- 
hesive, M.  Parmentier  mixed  with  the  meal  a  decoction 
of  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water,  either  of  which 
made  it  lighter,  better  coloured,  well  tasted,  and  suffi- 
ciently firm.  He  obtained,  also,  well  fermented  bread, 
of  a  good  colour  and  taste,  from  a  mixture  of  raw  pota- 
toe  pulp,  with  meal  of  wheat,  or  potatoc  meal,  with  the 
addition  of  yeast  and  salt  After  repeated  trials,  he  re- 
commends the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in  time  of  scarcity, 
with  the  flour  of  wheat,  in  preference  to  rye,  barley,  or 
oats ;  when  no  grain  can  be  procured,  he  recommends 
the  use  of  bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  amylace- 
ous powder  of  potatoes  and  their  pulp,  fermented  with 
leaven  or  honey.  The  meal  of  potatoes,  diluted  with 
water,  acquires  a  tenacious  and  glui;y  consistence.  Bread, 
however,  made  of  this  meal,  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  has 
a  grey  colour;  but  that  made  of  a  mixture  of  the  pulp 
of  potatoes,  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  is  sufficiently  white. 
Parmentier  made  bread  very  much  resembling  that  of 
wheat,  by  mixing  four  ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of 
potatoes,  one  dram  of  mucilage  extracted  from  barley, 
one  dram  of  the  bran  of  rye,  and  one-half  dram  of  glu- 
tinous matter,  dried  and  pounded  into  powder. 

M.  Duduitde  Maizieres,  a  French  officer  of  the  king's 
household,  invented  and  practised  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, a  method  of  making  bread  of  common  apples, 
very  far  superior  to  potatoe  bread.  After  having  boiled 
one  third  of  peeled  apples,  he  bruised  them,  while  quite 
warm,  into  two-thirds  of  flour,  including  the  proper 
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quantity  of  leaven,  and  kneaded  the  whole  without  water, 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  being  quite  sufficient.  When  this 
mixture  had  acquired  the  consistency  of  paste,  he  put 
it  into  a  vessel,  in  which  he  allowed  it  to  rise  for  about 
twelve  hours.  By  this  process  he  obtained  a  very  sweet 
bread,  full  of  eyes  ;uid  extremely  light. 

The  Norwegians  make  bread  of  barley  and  oatmeal, 
baked  between  two  stones.  This  bread  improves  with 
age,  and  may  be  kept  thirty  or  forty  years.  At  their 
great  festivals  they  use  the  oldest  bread;  and  it  is  not 
unusual,  at  the  baptism  of  a  child,  to  have  bread  which 
had  been  baked  at  the  baptism  of  the  grandfather. 

At  Debretzin,  in  Hungary,  excellent  bread  is  made 
by  the  following  process,  without  yeast:  Two  large 
handfuls  of  hops  are  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water ;  this 
is  poured  upon  as  much  wheaten  bran  as  it  will  moisten, 
and  to  this  are  added  four  or  five  pounds  of  leaven. 
When  the  mass  is  warm,  the  several  ingredients  are 
worked  together  till  well  mixed.  It  is  then  deposited 
in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards 
divided  into  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
which  are  dried  by  being  placed  upon  a  board,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  dry  air,  but  not  to  the  sun  ;  when  diy,  they 
are  laid  up  for  use,  and  may  be  kept  half  a  year.  The 
ferment,  thus  prepared,  is  applied  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  For  baking  six  large  loaves,  six  good  handfuls  of 
these  balls  are  dissolved  in  seven  or  eight  quarts  of 
warm  water ;  this  water  is  poured  through  a  sieve  into 
one  end  of  the  bread  trough,  and  after  it  three  quarts 
of  warm  water;  the  remaining  mass  being  well  pressed 
out.  The  liquor  is  mixed  up  with  flour,  sufficient  to 
form  a  mass  of  the  size  of  a  large  loaf;  this  is  strewed 
over  with  flour  :  the  sieve,  with  its  contents,  is  put  upon 
it,  cUid  the  whole  is  covered  up  warm,  and  left  till  it  has 
risen  enough,  and  its  surface  has  begun  to  crack :  this 
forms  the  leaven.  Fifteen  quarts  of  warm  water,  in  which 
six  handfuls  of  salt  have  been  dissolved,  are  then  poured 
upen  it  through  the  sieve ;  the  necessary  quantity  of 
flour  is  added,  and  mixed  and  kneaded  with  the  leaven: 
this  is  covered  up  warm,  and  left  for  about  half  an  hour. 
It  is  then  ioimed  into  loaves,  which  are  kept  for  ano- 
ther half  hour  in  a  warm  room  ;  and  after  that  they  are 
put  into  the  oven,  where  they  remain  two  or  three  hours, 
according  to  their  size.  One  great  advantage  attends 
this  kind  of  ferment,  tliat  it  may  be  made  in  large  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  and  kept  for  use ;  and,  on  this  account, 
it  might  be  convenient  on  board  of  ships,  or  in  camps 
for  armies  in  the  field. 

In  the  absence  of  any  of  the  farinaceous  vegetables 
which  we  have  mentionod,  various  substitutes  for  bread 
have  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  By 
fiir  the  most  valuable  of  these  substitutes  is  the  fruit  of 
the  bread  tree,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
the  East.  It  abounds  particularly  at  Surinam,  where 
extensive  alleys  may  be  seen  of  this  tree  alone,  loaded 
with  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  fruit.  As  this  tree  is 
to  be  described  in  a  separate  article,  we  forbear  enter- 
ing into  any  minute  account  of  it  at  present,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  Sec  Bread  J  run  Tree. 
In  Iceictnd,  Lapland,  Crim  Tartary,  and  various  parts  in 
the  north,  a  kind  of  bread  is  made  of  dried  tisli,  beaten 
first  into  powder,  and  then  made  up  into  cakes.  But 
the  strangest  substitute  for  corn  that  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed, is  a.  sort  of  white  earth,  found  in  the  lordship  of 
Moscow,  in  upper  Lusatia,  of  which  the  poor,  ui  times 
of  f-mine,  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  make 
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bread.  This  earth  is  dug  out  of  a  hill  where  saltpetre 
had  formerly  been  worked:  when  heated  by  the  sun  it 
cracks,  and  small  globules  proceed  from  it  like  meal, 
which  ferment  when  mixed  with  flour.  On  this  earth, 
baked  into  bread,  many  persons  have  subsisted  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  A  similar  earth  is  found  nearGcronne 
in  Catalonia. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Louisiana,  too,  the  savage  in- 
habitants have  a  strange  custom  of  eating  a  white  earth, 
or  clay,  with  salt.  This  custom  they  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  example  of  the  wild  cattle,  goats,  and 
even  turkies,  which  eat  earth  of  a  similar  description 
in  the  s;dt-pits  of  that  countiy.  The  rowers,  too,  who 
ply  on  the  river  Mississippi,  frequently  drink  such  quan- 
tities of  muddy  water,  as  cannot  fiil  to  leave  in  their 
stomach  a  considerable  residuum  of  earth.  These  facts 
suggested  to  M.  Buchoz,  that  an  European  might,  with- 
out danger,  imitate,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  the 
Americans.  To  put  this  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
he  ate  a  large  piece  of  clay,  kneaded  with  a  little  brine. 
He  found  it  rather  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  followed 
by  no  bad  consequences.  He  tried  to  render  it  plea- 
santer  and  more  nutritious.  The  result  of  his  experi- 
ments was,  that  gum-water,  glue,  the  fresh  juice  of 
fruits,  the  paste  and  the  decoction  of  the  roots  of  marsh- 
mallows,  succeeded  equally  well  in  forming,  with  this 
clay,  a  good  and  very  nutritive  bread.  "  I  doubt  not," 
continues  he,  "  that,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  leaven,  and 
long  trituration,  a  mineral  bread  might  be  made,  which 
would  prove  the  greatest  resource  in  time  of  famine." 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  kind  of  earth  can  be  a 
nutritive  food  ;  yet,  it  is  certain,  that  several  nations, 
and  particularly  the  negroes,  are  accustomed  to  eat  some 
species  of  earths  found  in  their  country,  the  want  of 
which,  when  absent  from  home,  they  bitterly  regret.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  they  employ  these  earths, 
not  as  aliments,  but  merely  as  tonics,  to  rectify  the  sto- 
mach, and  to  i-estore  its  powers.  The  continued  use  of 
it,  even  for  a  short  time,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
deleterious. 

What  kind  of  bread  is  the  most  nutritive  and  whole- 
some, is  a  question  which  has  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion among  physicians.  The  whole  tribe  of  cerealia, 
that  is,  of  the  gramineous  or  culmiferous  plants  em- 
ployed as  the  food  of  men,  contain  a  farinaceous  sub- 
st.nce  of  a  similar  nature.  DiS'ercnt  species  of  these 
cerealia  are  employed  in  different  countries,  with  nearly 
the  same  benefit,  according  to  the  facility  of  cultivating 
them  in  certain  soils  and  climates.  There  is,  however, 
some  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  cerealia,  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Jiartf  y,  which  contains  in 
its  farina  a  smaller  proportion  of  oil  than  some  other 
grains,  is  found,  accordingly,  to  be  less  nourishing. 
This  is  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  our  peasantry, 
as  well  as  by  experiments  upon  b  utes,  which  are  not 
found  to  derive  equal  nourishment  from  the  same  quan- 
tity of  barley  as  of  oats.  /?i/f)  "'hich  on  being  decocted 
in  water,  yields  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  mucilage, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  sufficiently  nourishmg.  W.iter, 
when  triturated  with  it,  acquires  no  milkiness.  v.liich 
shews  that  its  oil  is  at  least  under  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion; and  if  it  really  contains  a  due  portion  of  oil,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  wny  it  should  be,  of  ail  the  cerealia, 
the  most  acescent.  These  peculiarities  might  seem  to 
detract  from  its  nourishing  quality,  were  not  this  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  experience  of  ail  the  north- 
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crn  nations  on  the  continent.     With  us  it  is  little  em- 
ployed as  an  aliment;  and  people  unaccustomed  to  it 
generally  find  it  laxative,     liirt-  is  proven,  by  the  expe- 
rience  of  all   Asia,  to  be  sufficiently  nouiishing ;  nor 
does  its  nutritious  matter  seem  to  be  attended  with  any 
noxious  quality.     "   It  has    been   supposed,"  says   Dr 
CuUcn,  "  among  physicians,  to  be  possessed  of  some 
drying  or   astringent  quality,  and   lias   therefore  been 
commonly  employed  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  prefer- 
ably to  the  other  farmacea :  but  this  opinion  1  take  to 
be  groundless  ;  for  it  does  not  give  any  mark  of  astrin- 
gent quality  with  the  vitriol  of  iron  ;  and  if  it  has  ever 
been  found  useful  in  diarrhoea,  it  must,  as  Spielniann 
properly  judges,   be  owing   entirely   to   its   demulcent 
power ;  which,  however,  is  not  stronger  in  it,  than  in 
several  others   of   the   farinaeea."      Oats  are   used   by 
many  people  in  the  north  of  Europe  as  a  farinaceous 
food,  but  particularly  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  its 
nutritive  qualities  are  sufficiently  known.     Various,  and 
indeed  contrary,  mistakes,  however,  have  been  formed 
concerning  it.     The  Trench  suppose  it  to  be  refrige- 
rant, but  it  is  merely  so  as  being  a  vegetable  aliment 
not  healing.     The  English  vulgar,  from  its  tendency 
to  produce  a  slight  heartburn,  have  supposed  it  to  be 
heating;  and,  from  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  diseases,  have  imagined  it  the  cause   of  cutaneous 
affections,  not  more  fre(iuent  in  Scotland  than  in  other 
countries.     The  heat  at  the  stomach   is  owing  to  the 
accscency  which  oat  bread,  commonly  unfermented,  is 
apt  to  occasion;  and,  unfermented  bread  of  wheat  meal 
is  liable  to  give  the  same  heartburn  and  sense  of  heat 
at   stomach.     Maize,    which   is    entirely   an   American 
grain,  affords  a  farina  of  tlie  best  quality,  and  extremely 
nourishing  both  to  men  and  brutes.     By  itself,  or  even 
with  yeast,  it    does  not  ferment  so  well  as  to   give    a 
light   bread  ;   but  it  may  be  made  into  a  very  perfect 
bread,  by  being  mixed,  in  pretty  large  proportions,  to 
the  flour  of  wheat.     All  these  farinaceous  substances 
which  we  have  mentioned,  may  be  made  indeed  into 
bread  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  bread  so  prepared  is  less 
dry  and  friable,  less  miscible  therefore  with  the  saliva 
and  with  our  other  food,  and  perhaps  less  wholesome 
than  might  be  desired.     Acescent  fermentation  is  the 
only  effectual  means  of  correctmg  these  imperfections. 
It  drives  off  a  large  quantity  of  the  fixed  air  ;  but  as  a 
portion  of  it  still  remains  diffused,  the  mass  is  swelled 
into  a  larger  bulk  ;  and,  when  heat  is  applied,  the  bread 
formed  is  of  a  more  spongy  texture,  more  tender,  friable, 
and  more  miscible  with  the  saliva  and  our  other  food. 
Complete  fermentation,   however,  cannot  be  given   to 
any  of  the  farina  except  wheat,  of  which  alone,  therefore, 
by  its   own  spontaneous  fermentation,  the  most  perfect 
bread  can  be  lornied.     When  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  led  physicians  to  consider  obstruc- 
tion as  a  principal  cause  of  disease,  they  were  i-eady,  at 
the  same  time,  to  suppose   a  certain  state  of  the  fluids 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  obstruction.     Dr  Boerhaave  has 
given  the  glutinanum  /liiiguc  as  one  of  the  simple  dis- 
eases of  the  fluids;    the  first  cause  of  which  he  ascribes 
to  the   use   of  unfermented   farinaeea.     "   In   entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  this,"  says  Dr  Cullen,  "  we 
are  willing  to  own,  that  a  farinaceous  substance,  formed 
by  fermentation  into  a  perfect  bread,  is  the  most  whole- 
some condition  in  which  farinaceous  substances  can  be 
employed  as  a  part  of  our  food  ;  and  we  are  also    ready 
to  allow,  that  the  unfermented  farinaeea,  taken  in  im- 


moderate quantity,  especially  at  a  certain  period  of  li{e» 
or  in  dyspeptic  stomachs,  may  be  the  cause  of  disease : 
but  all  this  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated;  for  the 
morbid  efl'ects  of  unfermented  farinaeea  are  truly  rare 
occurrences ;  and,  indeed,  the  same  unfermented  farina- 
eea are,  for  the  most  part,  very  well  suited  to  the  human 
economy.     However  considerable  the  use  of  fermented 
bread  may  be,  the  use  of  unfermented  farinaeea  is  still 
very  great  and  considerable  amongst  almost  every  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.     The  whole  people  of  Asia  live  upon 
unfermented  rice  ;  and  I  believe  the  Americans,  before 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  employed, 
and  for  the  most  part  still  employ,  their  maize  in  the 
same  condition.      Even  in  Europe,  the  employment  of 
unfermented   bread,   and   of  unfermented  farinaeea  in 
other  shapes,  is  still  very  considerable  ;  and  we  are  rea- 
dy to  maintain,  that  the  morbid  consequences  of  such 
diet  are  very  seldom  to  be  observed.      In  Scotland,  nine- 
tcnths  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  that  is  the  great- 
er part  of  the  whole,  live  upon  unfermented  bread,  and 
unfermented  farinaeea  in  other  forms,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  not  a  more  healthy 
people  any  where  to  be  found.     In  the  course  of  fifty 
years  that  I  have  practised  physic  amongst  them,  I  have 
liad  occsision  to  know  this;  and  have  hardly  met  with  a 
disease  of  any  consequence  that  I   could  impute  to  the 
use  of  unfermented  farinaeea.     Physicians,  who  repre- 
sent these  as  a  noxious  matter,  must  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge,  that  in  every  country  in  Europe  it  is  often 
used  with  perfect  impunity.     To  obviate,  however,  the 
conclusion  I  would  draw  from  this  fact,  they  alledge 
that  it  is  only  safe  when  used  by  robust  and  labouring 
people  ;  but  we  give  it  in  this  country,  not  only  to  the 
farmer's  labouring  servants,  but  to  our  sedentary  trades- 
men, to  our  women,  and  to  our  children ;  and  all  of  the 
latter  live  and  grow  up  in  good  health,  except  a  very- 
few  dyspeptics,  who  are  not  free  of  complaints,  which 
those  also  arc  liable  to  who  live  on  fermented  wheaten 
bread. 

From  these  considerations,  it  will  appear,  that  a  great 
deal  too  much  has  been  said  of  the  noxious  effects  of 
unfermented  farinaeea.  It  will  surprise  modern  phy- 
sicians to  find,  tliat  Celsus  (who,  like  other  ancients, 
can  hardly  be  in  the  wrong)  should  say,  that  unferment- 
ed bread  is  more  wholesome  than  fermented  bread. 
I  am  ready  to  allow  that  he  was  in  the  wrong;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  suspect,  that  it  happened  from  his  observing 
that  the  lower  people,  who  lived  on  the  unfermented, 
were  generally  more  healthy  than  those  of  the  better 
sort,  who  lived  upon  fermented  bread."     (X) 

Since  the  preceding*  observations  were  drawn  up,  we- 
have  met  with  the  following  new  theory  of  the  ferment- 
ation which  takes  place  in  bread,  by  M.  Duportal,  pro- 
fessor of  physic  and  chemistry  in  the  academy  of  Rlont- 
pellier,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words: 

"  The  making  of  bread  is  a  domestic  chemical  ope- 
ration, since  in  it  those  substances  which  are  the  most 
essential  to  the  sustenance  of  man  undergo  a  change  in 
their  nature.  These  substances  are  found  united  in 
the  meal  of  the  farinaceous  seeds,  especially  in  those 
of  wheat,  which  furnishes  the  best  bread.  M.  Chaptal 
has  found  this  latter  farina  to  consist  of  starch,  gluten, 
mucilage,  and  sugar.  We  may  add  to  them  the  fer- 
ment, the  vegetable  albumen,  calcareous  phosphate,  &c, 
which  must  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  materials 
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which  compose  it.  What  share  has  each  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  carrying  on  the  pannary  fermentation?  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  farina  being  reduced  into  a 
paste,  the  mucous  saccharine  principle  undergoes  the 
vinous  fermentation  ;  that  the  starch  has  a  tendency  to 
become  acid;  and  that  the  gluten  and  albumen  enter 
into  putrefaction. 

I  cannot  entiicly  accord  with  this  doctrine.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  more  correct,  to  suppose  that  the 
ferment,  after  having  converted  the  sugar  of  the  farina 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  into  alcohol,  changes  this 
into  acetic  acid  ;  that  at  the  same  time  the  gluten  and 
the  albumen  are  in  part  decomposed,  acetic  acid  is 
again  produced,  some  ammonia,  and  more  carbonic 
acid  gas,  £cc. ;  and  that,  the  starch  uniting  with  the  un- 
decomposed  gluten,  there  results  a  compound,  the  fur- 
ther alteration  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  action  of 
fire,  which  combines  still  more  intimately  these  princi- 
ples. This  theory  of  the  pannary  fermentation  seems 
to  me  to  be  supported  by  the  following  facts: 

1st,  Those  farinae  which  are  deprived  of  the  ferment- 
ing principle,  or  those  which  scarcely  contain  any  of 
it,  always  afford  heavy  bread,  although  the  muco-saccha- 
rine  principle  forms  a  part  of  them ;  for  this  substance 
not  being  a  fermentable  principle,  it  cannot  ferment  of 
itself,  although  it  does  so  by  means  of  a  ferment.  Thus, 
it  is  customary  to  add  to  the  dough  a  leaven  taken  from 
bread  already  fermented,  or  the  yeast  of  beer,  as  is  the 
practice  in  Paris. 

2d,  Dough  is  always  acid,  notwithstanding  that  the 
volatile  alkali  formed  in  the  operation  neutralizes  one 
part  of  the  acetic  acid,  as  is  proved  by  the  ammoniacal 
odour  of  dough  treated  by  potass.     Bread  itself  always 


contains  a  little  of  this  acid,  which  heightens  the  flavour 
of  it. 

3d,  The  starch,  the  undecomposed  gluten,  and  the 
other  materials  of  the  dough,  are  so  intimately  united 
by  the  baking,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  separate 
them.  We  can  discover  by  the  distillation  of  bread  an 
animal  matter,  for  it  forms  ammoniacal  acetite  ;  but  a 
less  quantity  of  this  is  obtained  from  it  than  of  farina, 
according  to  the  observation  of  M.  Vauquelin. 

4th,  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  volume  which  the  dough  acquires,  and 
by  the  numerous  cavities  which  are  seen  in  it.  This 
gas  escaping  while  the  bread  is  baking,  dilates  the  mass 
still  more,  which  causes  the  air  to  lodge  in  those  cavi- 
ties :  an  important  circumstance  ;  whence  results,  say 
they,  the  remarkable  whiteness  of  bread,  full  of  little 
holes,  so  light,  delicate,  and  sapid,  in  comparison  with 
the  bread  destitute  of  them,  which  is  heavy,  compact, 
and  of  a  disagreeable  taste.  It  is,  therefore  more  par- 
ticularly ihefgrment  which  has  the  most  active  share  in 
producing  pannification.  Added  to  dough  in  small 
quantity,  the  operation  is  slow  and  incomplete  ;  in  too 
large  proportion,  the  fermentation  goes  on  so  rapidly, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  it.  In  this  last  case, 
M.  Chaptal  proposes  to  knead  some  carbonate  of  potass 
with  the  dough,  which  will  neutralize  the  excess  of 
acetic  acid.  Our  good  housewives  content  themselves 
with  uncovering  the  dough,  dividing  it,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  air,  in  order  to  diminish  the  temperature  of 
the  fermenting  mass;  and  this  management  sometimes 
succeeds."  See  Chaptal's  JVouveatt.  Cours  Com/tlet 
d'jigriculture  ;  and  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  1810.(*) 


(*)  As  the  word  "  Corn"  is  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing- 
article,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  it  is  the  general 
Uritish  term  for  grain  of  all  kinds  of  which  bread  is 
made.  The  same  term  is  exclusively  applied  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  native  Indian  corn,  which  grain  in 
Europe  is  called  maize,  or  mays,  and  in  France  I3le  de 
Turquie,  or  mais-.       The  botanical  name  is  zea  mais. 

In  the  United  States  we  had  formerly  superfine,  com- 
iTion,  middling  flour,  and  ship  stuff:  the  three  first  cor- 
responding to  the  English  white,  wheaten,  and  house- 
hold flour.       Ship  stuff"  is  the  coarsest  part  of  the  flour. 

But  at  present,  and  for  some  years  past,  such  is  the 
progress  in  the  art  of  milling  that  little  else  is  made 
except  superfine  flour,  v.hereas  formerly  wheat  of  the 
first  quality  was  required  to  make  an  article  capable  of 
bearing  that  stamp ;  and  we  are  of  consequence  deprived 
of  that  wholesome  species  of  family  bread  called  mid- 
dlings, and  obliged  to  cat  a  bread,  which  although  made 
fpom  superfine  flour,  is  not  so  sweet  or  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Bread  is  also  made  from  rye  flour,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  all  classes  of  people.  In  the  southern 
states  bread  from  Indian  corn  is  in  universal  use,  and 
when  eaten  fresh  is  justly  praised  for  iis  agreeable  taste; 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections  that  may  be  urged  against  fresh  wheat  bread. 
Corn  meal  is  also  made  up  in  families  with  milk  euid 
yeast,  by  which  the  taste  of  the  bread  is  improved ;  it  is 


also  lighter  than  when  made  merely  with  corn  meal  and 
water.  In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  rice  is  also 
made  into  bread.  See  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  9,  for  the 
process,  by  John  Drayton  Esq.  ;  also  Archives  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  vol.  3d.  p.  272.  In  the  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  bread  made  of  flour  the  produce  of  that 
species  of  wheat  called  speltz,  is  in  general  use,  and 
preferred  even  to  that  from  the  common  wheat  flour.  In 
the  summer  season  household  bread  is  often  made  of  a 
mixture  of  Indian  corn  meal  and  wheat  flour,and  is  much 
esteerned  in  the  United  States. 

In  England,  a  sack  of  flour  containing  five  bushels, 
and  weighing  2801bs.  avoirdupois,  is  made  at  an  ave- 
rage, into  80  quartern  loaves.  Hence  3  Jib.  of  flour  goto 
every  loaf  For  this  quantity  of  flour,  5lbs.  avoir- 
dupois of  common  salt,  and  about  three  English  pints  of 
good  yeast,  are  allowed.  There  is  reason  to  believe  also, 
that  about  an  ounce  of  alum,  previously  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter, is  mixed  with  the  yeast. •  The  dough  being  pro- 
perly kneaded  and  fermented,  is  divided  into  masses, 
weighing  each  4lb.  15  ounces  avoirdupois,  the  quanti- 
ty of  wet  dough  allowed  for  the  well  known  quartern 
loaf,  which  when  baked  must  bylaw  weigh  4lb.  5}  oun- 
ces avoirdupois  ;  thus  1 1 1  ounces  are  allowed  for  loss  in 
bakmg.  The  quality  of  flour  varying  much,  some  wilt 
make  more  bread  than  others:  tliis  difference  is  found 
to  amount  to  three  loaves  in  a  sack  of  flour. 


Edlin's  Treatise  on  Bread-making,  p.  90. 
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In  France  Mr  Tillct  found,  by  cxperrments  made 
in  1783,  that  a  loaf  of  dough  wcighinsj  4.625  pounds, 
weighed  only  3.813  pounds  when  baked;  or  0.812 
pounds  less  than  the  paste.  Consequently  100  parts  of 
paste  lose  at  an  average  17.34  parts,  or  somewhat  more 
than  I  by  baking.  Bvit  this  loss  is  by  no  means  uniform, 
even  in  the  same  baking.  This  difference  may  proba- 
bly depend  upon  the  more  or  less  perfect  manipulation 
of  tlic  various  loaves  or  masses  of  dough,  upon  their  une- 
qual Icrmentation ;  upon  the  forms  of  the  loaves  ;  (for  the 
greater  the  surface  the  more  evaporation:)  and  lastly,  upon 
the  position  of  the  loaves  in  the  oven  :  to  explain  the 
influence  of  the  last  cause  it  may  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion that  the  greatest  quantity  of  steam  from  the  bread 
condensed  is  towards  the  centre,  and  of  course  the 
loaves  placed  near  it  will  be  more  moist,  and  weigh  more 
than  those  loaves  placed  near  the  sides. 

The  proportion  of  bread  obtained  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  flour  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  gluten* 
contained  in  it.  In  proportion  too,  to  the  gluten  will  be 
the  quantity  of  water  which  a  certain  measure  of  flour 
will  take  up.  The  bakers  who  know  experimentally 
the  profit  derived  from  this  circumstance,  are  in  the 
constant  practice  of  trying  the  quality  of  flour  by 
kneading  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  their  hand  with  water, 
and  from  the  tenacity  of  it  when  drawn  out  judge  of  its 
quality.  Experienced  persons  can  often  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment  of  the  excellence  of  flour,  that  is,  whether 
it  will  rise  well  with  yeast  and  make  good  bread,  from 
its  external  appearance ;  but  these  marks  are  not  always 
infallible,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed  by  a  re- 
spectable baker. 

The  bakers  of  Philadelphia  allow  that  it  is  good  flour 
when  14lb.  of  it  will  make  18lb.  of  bread;  to  this  quantity 
however  they  add  about  three  quarts  of  water,  three  half 
pints  of  yeast  and  half  a  pint  of  salt ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  Ulb.  will  not  turn  out  171b.  of  bread.  A  correct 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  proportion  of  gluten  con- 
tained in  wheat  by  chewing  some  grains  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, when  the  mass  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less 
tenacious  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that  substance 
contained  in  it.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  this  experi- 
ment can  imagine  the  difference  in  that  respect  that  will 
be  found  in  two  parcels  of  wheat. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  wheat  upon  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  writer,  the  red  chaff"  beard- 
ed, and  the  white  wheat,  the  seed  of  which  came  from 
Caroline  county,  Virginia,  yielded  the  moSt.  The  Sicily 
wheat  less  than  any  other  on  which  the  experiment  was 
made. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  see  the  whole  art  of  the 
baker  detailed,  are  referred  to  Edlin's  Treatise  on  the 
art  of  bread-making. 

^isize  of  bread,  means  the  regulation  of  the  price  of 
bread  by  law.  The  first  law  in  England  for  this  purpose 
was  passed  in  the  5 1  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  und 
has  been  continued  until  the  present  time.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, while  a  colony  of  Britain,  the  example  of  the 
moiher  country  was  followed,  and  so  early  as  12th  of 
William  III.  an  act  for  the  assize  of  bread  was  passed, 
which  prescribes  that  the  calculation  of  the  price  of 
bread  should  be  made  from  the  market  price  of  w/trat, 
but  It  was  found  in  process  of  time  that  this  principle 
was  extremely    erroneous,   inasmuch   as  the  price  of 


wheat  and  that  of  flour  were  not  always  in  proportion  to 
each  other.  In  the  year  1772  therefore  (March  21)  the 
former  law  was  repealed,  and  the  assize  was  determined 
from  the  price  of  flour  by  the  Cwt.  and  a  fourpenny  loaf 
was  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  loaves  of  bread  of 
any  size  were  to  be  sold.  Thus  flour  being  7s.  per  Cwt. 
the  fourpenny  loaf  was  to  weigh  31b.  5i  oz.  avoirdupois; 
if  flour  was  12s.  the  loaf  was  to  weigh  21b.  8oz.  and  when 
flour  was  17s.  9d.  thesa-.ne  loaf  was  to  be  reduced  to  1  lb. 
l4j  oz.  and  so  in  proportion  for  loaves  of  a  larger 
or  smallersize.  The  law  was  at  first  only  to  continue  in 
force  for  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was 
again  revived  viz.  (in  March  1775)  and  continued  in 
force  until  the  declaration  of  Independence,  which  of 
course  abolished  the  powers  of  the  former  state  and 
city  governments.  During  the  continuance  of  the  illy 
regulated  city  police,  all  the  war  and  for  several  years  af- 
terwards no  regulations  were  adopted  on  the  subject:  but 
after  the  incorporation  of  Philadelphia,  a  law  was  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature  authorizing  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men to  fix  the  assize;  but  doubts  being  expressed  by  some 
whose  opinions  were  well  worthy  of  consideration,  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  measure,  or  rather  an  opinion  being 
expressed  as  to  the  unequal  bearing  of  the  law,  it  was 
not  revived  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  it 
had  been  passed.  However  in  1797,  the  legislature, 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the  citizens  from 
imposition,  enacted  that  bread  sliould  thereafter  be  sold 
by  the  pound  avoirdupois,  and  bakers  and  venders  of 
bread  arc  required  to  keep  scales  and  weights  for  weigh- 
ing the  same.  This  law  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  is  a 
dead  letter,  for  no  one  pretends  to  buy  bread  by  the 
pound ;  nor  are  scales  and  weights  kept  for  weighing  it 
by  the  bakers  or  dealers  in  the  article.  Loaves  are  com- 
monly made  of  three  sizes,  and  are  sold  for  one  fourth  of 
a  dollar,  one  eighth  of  a  dollar,  and  one  sixteenth  of  a 
dollar;  and  it  is  known  that  the  weights  of  loaves  sold 
for  the  same  price  by  different  bakers  vary  considerably. 

Laws  to  regulate  the  price  of  labour,  or  of  articles 
of  the  first  necessity,  ought  to  be  laid  with  great  cau- 
tion: but  while  it  is  clear  that  a  reasonable  profit  should 
be  allowed  to  every  man  upon  his  labour,  justice  re- 
quires of  every  government  to  protect  the  body  of  its 
citizens  and  strangers  from  imposition,  in  the  sale  of 
any  staple  article  by  a  particular  sef  of  men,  or  in  the 
price  they  may  charge  for  particular  species  of  labour 
or  personal  services.  Hence  most  governments  have 
established  inspections  for  the  several  domestic  articles 
usually  exported,  and  some  have  wisely  regulated  the 
prices  for  coach  hire  and  porterage.  By  the  first,  the 
honour  of  the  nation  is  saved  from  the  disgrace  that 
would  attach  to  it  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  permis- 
sion to  its  citizens  to  export  damaged  articles,  or  to 
practice  deception  in  them  ;  but  it  also  actually  raised 
in  foreign  markets  by  the  stimulus  given  to  the  spirited 
and  honest  manufacturer,  mechanic,  or  dealer,  to  pre- 
pare the  articles  in  which  he  deals  in  the  best  manner, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  mark  of  the  highest  approbation.  The 
increased  demand  too,  for  the  articles  ot  home  produce, 
which  such  strict  discipline  necessarily  creates,  eventu- 
ally leads  to  the  increase  of  national  and  individual 
wealth,  and  promotes  morality. 

In  the  case  of  labour,  when  one  citizen  is  employed 
by  another,  it  is  equally  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and 


•  Gluten — If  wheat  flour  be  kneaded  with  water  into  a  paste,  and  water  be  poured  on  the  mass,  whilst  the  kneading  is  continued, 
until  tlie  water  tease  to  carry  off  any  more  of  it,  what  remains  is  called  Gluten.    See  that  article. 
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required  by  a  sense  of  justice,  that  one  portion  of  so- 
ciety should  not  impose  or  extort  upon  another.  In 
many  cases,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  regulate  r.nd 
prevent  the  evil  complained  of;  and  hence  when  a  me- 
chanic charges  extravagantly,  or  greatly  slights  his  work, 
a  ready  relief  is  obtained  by  employing  another;  but  this 
resource  can  only  be  had  when  individuals  of  the  calling 
complained  of  abound  in  society :  but  it  is  denied  in  the 
case  of  the  baker,  for  he  deals  in  an  article  of  the  first 
necessity,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  trade  to  enter  into  a 
combination  to  force  a  compliance  with  their  prices, 
■which  those  of  other  callings  cannot  accomplish,  at  least 
to  the  same  injurious  extent. 

In  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States, 
the  assize  of  bread  is  regularly  established ;  but  the 
principles  or  data  by  which  they  are  regulated,  are  un- 
known to  me,  except  in  the  instance  of  New- York, 
Avhere  it  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  barrel  of 
flour  of  196  pounds  will  gain  56  pounds  when  made  into 
bread:  the  barrel  w  ill  therefore  turn  out  252  pounds  of 
bread;  this  number  multiplied  by  16,  (the  number  of 
avoirdupois  ounces  in  a  pound),  will  produce  4032 
ounces,  and  the  corporation  have  agreed  that  3  dollars 
50  cents,  or  28  shillings  (New  York  currency)  is  a  rea- 
sonable profit  for  making  up  a  barrel  of  flour. 

In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  shilling  loaf  of 
bread  of  various  qualities,  the  chamberlain  is  required 
to  divide  the  number  of  ounces  as  above,  by  a  number 
equal  to  the  number  of  shillings  a  barrel  of  flour  may  be 
worth  at  the  time,  and  to  add  the  legal  profit  thereto; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  ounces  which  a  shil- 
ling loaf  must  weigh.  When  the  fractional  parts  are 
less  thi.n  half  an  ounce,  they  are  taken  off  the  loaf;  and 
when  half  an  ounce  or  more,  an  ounce  is  added  to  it. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  this  rule : 

Price  of  a  barrel  of  flour — suppose     LI  :   16 
Legal  profit 1:8 
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Thus  when  flour  sells  at  seven  dollars  a  barrel,  the 
shilling  loaf  must  weigh  48  ounces,  or  3  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. 

The  chief  principle  upon  which  the  foregoing  rule 
for  regulating  the  assize  is  grounded,  is  the  supposition 
that  a  barrel  of  flour  will  invariably  produce  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  of  bread;  but  this,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  is  not  the  case  :  the  variation  however  will 
not  be  so  likely  to  operate  as  great  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
bakers,  as  the  citizens  at  large  would  suffer  if  no  such 
regulation  existed.  But  a  source  of  contention  may 
arise  from  the  time  at  which  the  loaf  is  weighed  after 
it  conies  from  the  oven,  for  a  loaf  loses  every  hour  after 
it  is  baked,  until  it  is  24  hours  old:  and  hence  it  may 
be  of  the  legal  weight  shortly  after  it  is  baked,  and  yet 
be  below  the  standard  the  next  day. 

In  England  there  are  three  sizes  of  loaves,  viz.  the 
peck  loaf  of  17  pounds  6  ounces,  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  half  peck  loaf  of  8  pounds  11  ounces;  a  quartern  ioaf 
of  4  pounds  5  J  ounces  ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  all  these 
loaves  shall  be  sold,  as  to  price,  in  proportion  to  each 
other  respectively.  So  far  the  regulation  is  good,  but 
when  they  resolve  to  determine  the  price  at  which  those 
loaves  are  to  be  sold,  and  to  fix  the  quantum  of  profit 
which  the  baker  shall  receive  for  his  labour,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  great  injustice  is  not  done  to  a  set  of  men 
who  are  essential  to  the  comforts  of  the  citizens.  The 
price  of  wheat,  and  of  course  of  flour,  varies  as  much  as 
that  of  beef,  or  pork,  and  in  England  much  oftener ;  why 
then  should  a  corporation  deem  itself  more  authorised 
to  regulate  the  profits  of  a  baker  than  a  butcher?  As  al- 
ready observed,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  governments,  state, 
or  municipal,  to  secure  the  citizens  at  large  from  impo- 
sition, and  it  is  conceived  that  this  may  be  easily  effect- 
ed in  the  case  of  the  state  of  bread,  by  combining  part 
of  the  British  regulation  with  that  of  Pennsylvania: 
viz.  by  specifying  the  weights  of  various  loaves,  and 
selling  the  same  by  weight.  The  consequence  will  be, 
that  the  citizen  will  naturally  deal  with  that  baker  who 
gives  the  greatest  quantity  of  good  bread  for  the  least 
money,  and  the  price  will  of  course  be  always  regulated 
by  that  of  flour,  which  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  might  be  regularly  published  by  authority  once  a 
week,  for  gcnei'al  information.     Me.vse. 


BREAD  Fruit  {Artocarfius  incisa).  This  fruit  is 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Artocarfius,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  South  Sea  islands.  There  are 
several  species,  which  are  noticed  in  the  article  Bot.\- 
NY,  and  to  which  we  refer,  as  our  present  object  is  li- 
mited. 

The  characters  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Class,  MoNCEci.*. 
Order,  Monandria. 

Catkin    cylindrical — gradually    enlarging — covered 

with  flowers. 
Male.     Calyx  two-valved.     No  corolla. 
J^emale.     No  calyx.     No  corolla.     One  style. 
Drufic-  .  Multilocular. 


Thunberg  mentions  several  subspecies  of  tlic  artocar- 
fius incisa  ;  but  the  information  which  he  has  afforded 
is  crude  and  imperfect.  The  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands,  according  to  the  narrative  with  which  Admiral 
Bligh  has  favoured  the  public,  reckon  eight  species ; 
though  the  correctness  of  their  division  does  not  appear 
quite  evident.     The  species  and  names  are  as  follow; 

1.  Patteah. 

2.  Eroroo. 

3.  A  Wanna. 

4.  Mire. 

5.  Oree. 

6.  Powerro. 
'            7.  Appeerc. 

8.  Rowdeeah. 

The  difFerencees  arc  said  to  consist  chiefly  in  the 
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leaves,  and  are  very  trininsj.  The  eighth  species  has 
a  large  broad  leaf,  without  any  notches  ;  while  those  of 
all  the  other  species  are  more  or  less  notched.  It  may 
be  a  variety  ;  but  we  are  not  awaixi  of  any  suflicicntly 
accurate  observations  which  might  enable  us  to  decide 
this  point. 

The  fiuit  of  the  Patteah  differs  from  that  of  the  Row- 
deeah ;  the  former  is  oblong,  while  the  latter  is  round, 
and  not  above  half  of  the  size  of  the  other. 

All  the  species  of  the  Jrtocarlius  are  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  iskinds,  and  have  long  attracted  the  notice  of 
voyagers.  So  long  ago  as  in  1688,  when  Dampier  per- 
formed his  voyage  round  the  world,  the  species  which 
we  have  dcsciibed  was  noticed,  and  the  following  de- 
scription given  of  it; 

"  The  bread-fruit  (as  we  call  it)  grows  on  a  large 
tree,  as  big  and  high  as  our  largest  apple  trees  ;  it  hath 
a  spreading  head,  full  of  branches,  and  dark  leaves. 
The  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs  like  apples:  it  is  as  big 
as  a  penny  loaf  when  wheat  is  at  five  shillings  the  bush- 
el ;  it  is  of  a  round  shape,  and  hath  a  thick  tough  rmd. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  yellow  and  soft,  and  the 
taste  is  sweet  and  pleasant.  The  natives  of  Guam  use 
it  for  bread.  They  gather  it  when  full  grown,  while 
it  is  green  and  hard  ;  then  they  bake  it  in  an  oven, 
which  scorcheth  the  rind  and  maketh  it  black  ;  but  they 
scrape  off  the  outside  black  crust,  and  there  remains  a 
tender  thin  crust ;  and  the  inside  is  soft,  tender,  and 
white,  like  the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf.  There  is  7ui- 
tluT  seed  nor  sto?ie  in  the  inside,  but  all  of  a  pure  sub- 
stance, like  bread.  It  must  be  eaten  new;  for,  if  it  be 
kept  above  twenty-four  hours  it  grows  harsh  and 
choaky ;  but  it  is  very  pleasant  before  it  is  too  stale. 
This  fruit  lasts  in  season  tight  months  in  the  year,  du- 
ring which  the  natives  eat  no  other  sort  of  bread  kind. 
1  did  never  see  of  this  fruit  any  where  but  here.  The 
natives  told  us,  that  there  is  plenty  of  this  fruit  growing 
on  the  rest  of  the  Ladrone  Islands;  and  I  did  never  hear 
of  it  any  where  else." 

The  most  satisfactory  accounts  which  we  have  met 
with,  both  of  the  tree  and  of  the  frviit,  are  those  given 
by  Hawkesworth,  in  his  account  of  the  first  voyage  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  that  of  our  illustrious  Circumnaviga- 
tor himself,  in  his  account  of  his  last  voyage.  We  shall 
therefore  extract  both,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers. 

"  The  bread  fruit  grows  on  a  tree  that  is  about  the 
size  of  a  middling  oak.  Its  leaves  are  frequently  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  of  an  oblong  shape,  deeply  sinuated 
like  those  of  the  fig  tree,  which  they  resemble  in  con- 
sistence and  colour,  and  in  the  exuding  of  a  white  milky 
juice  upon  being  broken.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  child's  head,  and  the  surface  is  reticu- 
lated not  much  unlike  a  trufle.  It  is  covered  with  a 
thin  skin,  and  has  a  core  about  as  big  as  the  handle  of 
a  small  knife.  The  eatable  part  lies  between  the  skin 
and  the  core.  It  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  somewhat  of 
the  consistence  of  new  bread.  It  must  be  roasted  be- 
fore it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or  four 
parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  sweetness  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread, 
mixed  with  a  Jerusalem  artichoke."  Dr  Hawkesworth, 
in  another  part,  gives  a  very  flattering  picture  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  tli<:  bread  fruit  tree,  which,  as 
will  appear,  is  rather  fanciful  than  correct.  He  says, 
"  Of  the  many  vegetables  that  have  been  mentioned  al- 
ready, as  serving  them  (the  natives  of  the  Society  Is- 


lands) for  food,  the  principal  is  the  bread  fruit,  to  pi'e- 
curc  which,  costs  them  no  trouble  or  labour  but  to  clitnli 
a  tree.  The  tree  which  produces  it,  does  not  indeed 
shoot  up  spontaneously  ;  but,  if  a  man  plants  ten  of  them 
in  his  lifetime,  which  he  may  do  in  about  an  hour,  he 
will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  future 
generations,  as  the  natives  of  our  less  temperate  climate 
can  do  by  ploughing  in  the  cold  winter,  and  reaping  in 
the  summer's  heat,  as  often  as  these  seasons  return. 
Even  if,  after  he  has  procured  bread  for  his  present 
household,  he  should  convert  the  surplus  into  money, 
and  lay  it  up  for  his  children. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  bread  fruit  is  not  always 
in  season ;  but  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  fruits,  supply  the  deficiency." 

Of  a  tree,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  know  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation;  and  captain  Cook,  whose 
enterprising  mind  lost  nothing  worthy  of  record,  made 
some  valuable  observations,  which  will  be  most  satis- 
factorily exhibited  in  his  own  words.  "  I  have  enquired 
very  carefully,"  says  captain  Cook,  "  into  their  manner 
of  cultivating  the  bread  fruit  tree  at  Otaheite;  but  was 
always  answered,  that  they  never  planted  it.  This,  in- 
deed, must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will  examine 
the  places  where  the  young  trees  come  up.  It  will  be 
always  observed,  that  they  spring  from  the  roots  of  the 
old  ones,  which  run  along  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  so  that  the  bread  fruit  trees  may  be  reckoned 
those  that  would  naturally  co\cr  the  plains,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  island  was  not  inhabited,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  white  barked  trees  found  at  V^an  Die- 
men's  Land,  constitute  the  forests  there.  And  from 
this  we  may  observe,  that  the  inhabitant  of  Otaheite, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  plant  his  bread,  will  rather 
be  under  the  necessity  of  preventing  its  progress,  which 
I  suppose  is  sometimes  done,  to  give  room  for  trees  of 
another  sort,  to  afford  him  some  variety  in  his  food." 

Captain  King,  in  his  valuable  work,  notes  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  bread  fruit  tree  does  not  thrive,  in  point 
of  number,  so  well  in  the  Sandwich  islands  as  in  the 
plains  of  Otaheite,  but  that  they  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  fruit.  The  trees,  too,  in  the  former,  are  of 
the  same  size  with  those  in  the  latter;  but  differ  in 
having  their  branches  striking  out  mucli  lower. 

Admiral  liligh  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite take  up  the  young  shoots  from  the  parent  root 
with  best  success  after  wet  weather,  wiien  the  earth 
forms  balls  around  the  roots.  The  phuits  so  removed, 
are  not  then  liable  to  suffer. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  some  account  of 
the  attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  cultivate  the  bread 
fruit  tree  for  economical  purposes.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  attempts  have  originated  in  this  country,  and  have 
been  made  by  Englishmen.  An  ijiteresting  narrative  of 
the  voyage,  made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  plants  of 
this  fruit,  as  wtU  as  of  other  fruit  trees,  to  the  West  In- 
dia colonies,  has  been  long  given  to  the  public,  by  the 
gentleman  who  commanded  both  of  the  expeditions 
that  have  been  sent  out  to  the  South  Seas.  We  shall 
give  a  correct  outline  of  that  narrative,  as  well  as  an 
abstract  of  AdmiraJ  Bligh's  MS.  narrative  of  his  last 
voyage,  with  which  he  has,  with  the  utmost  politeness 
and  kindness,  iurnished  us. 

In  consequence  of  the  urgent  applications  of  many 
West  Indian  merchants  and  proprietors,  his  Majesty  dc- 
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termined  on  sending  out  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea 
islands,  from  which  plants  of  the  bread  fruit  tree  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  our  West  Indian  settlements.  This 
was  the  first  voyage  undertaken  to  that  part  of  the 
world  with  a  view  to  advantage, — those  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  having  been  directed  rather  to  discovery,  than 
to  immediate  benefit. 

A  ship  named  the  Bounty,  was  fitted  up  for  the  voy- 
age, and,  on  the  16th  of  August  1787,  Lieutenant  (now 
Admiral)  Bligh,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in 
his  last  voyage,  was  appointed  to  command  her.  The 
character  of  this  officer  is  now  so  well  known,  by  his 
daring  zeal  in  the  public  service,  that  it  becomes  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  on  the  extreme  propriety  of  the  se- 
lection which  was  made.  The  crew  consisted  of  forty- 
four,  officers,  petty  officers,  and  seamen ;  besides,  "  two 
skilful  and  careful  men  were  appointed,  at  Sir  Joseph 
Banks'  recommendation,  to  have  the  management  of 
the  plants  intended  to  be  brought  home  :  the  one,  David 
Kelson,  who  had  been  on  similar  employment  in  Cap- 
tain Cook's  last  voyage  ;  the  other,  William  Brown,  as 
an  assistant  to  him."  The  whole  number  of  men  on 
board  of  the  Bounty  amounted  to  forty-six.  "  The  bur- 
then of  the  Bounty  was  nearly  215  tons;  her  extreme 
length  on  deck  ninety  feet  ten  inches;  extreme  breadth 
twenty  four  feet  three  inches ;  and  height  in  the  hold, 
under  the  beams  at  the  main  hatchway,  ten  feet  three 
inches.  In  the  cock  pit,  were  the  cabins  of  the  sur- 
geon, gunner,  botanist,  and  clerk,  with  a  steward's  room, 
and  store-rooms.  The  between  decks  was  divided  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  great  cabm  was  appropriat- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  the  plants,  and  extended  as 
far  forward  as  the  after  hatchway.  It  had  two  large  sky- 
lights, and  on  each  side  three  scuttles  for  air,  and  was 
fitted  with  a  false  floor,  cut  full  of  holes,  to  contain  the 
garden  pots  in  which  the  plants  were  to  be  brought 
home.  The  deck  was  covered  with  lead,  and,  at  the 
foremost  corners  of  the  cabin,  were  fixed  pipes,  to  carry 
off  the  water  that  was  drained  from  the  plants,  into  tubs 
placed  below,  to  save  it  for  future  use."  Being  thus 
completely  fitted  up  for  carrying  the  design  of  the  ex- 
pedition into  complete  eft'ect,  Lieutenant  Biigh,  after 
having  been  baffled  by  contrary  winds  for  nearly  a  month, 
at  length  sailed  on  his  memorable  voyage  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1787.  The  instructions  from  the  admiral- 
ty were  full  and  satisfactory,  and  detailed  with  care,  all 
the  objects  to  which  the  voyagers  were  especially  to  di- 
rect their  attention. 

By  these  instructions,  Mr  Bligh  was  particularly  en- 
joined to  proceed  to  the  Society  Islands,  "  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  given  by  the  late  Captain  Cook, 
and  persons  who  accompanied  him  during  his  voyages, 
the  bread  fruit  tree  is  to  be  found  in  its  most  luxuriant 
state." 

Lieutcncmt  Bligh  directed  his  course  to  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  whence  he  sailed  for  Cape  Horn;  off  this 
he  encountered  such  boisterous  weather,  that  he  bore 
away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  Cape  he 
proceeded  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
island  of  Otaheite,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1788. 

The  Bounty  remained  at  Otaheite  until  the  3d  of 
April  1789,  at  which  place  the  number  of  bread  fruit 
plants  was  completed.  The  number  amounted  to  1015, 
and  they  were  contained  in  774  pots,  39  tubs,  and  24 
%oxes.     Lieut.  Bligh  sailed  from  Otaheite  on  the  4th  of 


April,  and  having  passed  through  the  Society  Islands, 
and  visited  some  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  voyage 
promised  every  success,  until  the  28th  of  March  1789, 
when  a  conspiracy,  which  had  been  planned  with  infi- 
nite caution,  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  whole  of 
Lieut.  Bligh's  exertions  were  blasted  for  a  season. 

"  Until  the  day  of  the  mutiny,"  says  that  gentleman 
in  his  narrative,  "  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  course 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been  attended  with 
many  circumstances  equally  pleasing  and  satisfajctory. 
A  very  different  scene  was  now  to  be  experienced.  A 
conspiracy  had  been  formed,  which  was  to  render  all  our 
past  labour  productive  only  of  extreme  misery  and  dis- 
tress. The  means  had  been  concerted  and  prepared 
with  so  much  secrecy  and  circumspection,  that  no  one 
circumstance  appeared  to  occasion  tlie  smallest  suspicion, 
of  the  impending  calamity." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2»th  of  April  1789,- 
Lieutenant  Bligh  was  seized,  when  asleep  in  liis  cabin, 
by  a  party  of  armed  mutineers,  and  forced  on  deck  in 
his  shirt,  with  his  hands  tied  with  a  cord  behind  his  back. 
On  a' riving  upon  deck,  he  found  that  such  of  the  officers 
(the  master,  the  guimer,  the  surgeon,  one  of  the  master's 
mates,  and  Nelson  the  botanist)  as  had  maintained  their 
allegiance,  were  confined  in  the  fore  fiatchway,  and  were 
guarded  by  centinels.  The  launch  was  hoisted,  and  the 
designs  of  the  mutineers  were  then  evident.  Particular 
individuals  were  ordered  into  the  boat ;  and  those  that 
hesitated  were  forced  to  comply.  Their  commander 
was  compelled  to  accompany  them.  Eighteen  of  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh's  csew  remained  faithful  to  their  duty. 
Among  these,  particular  praise  is  due  to  Mr  Samuel, 
(the  clerk  of  the  commander,)  for  his  very  meritorious 
exertions  in  securing  Mr  Bligh's  journals,  commission, 
and  some  valuable  ship-papers.  His  attempts  to  carry 
off"  the  time-keeper,  with  a  box  containing  the  lieuten- 
ant's surveys,  drawings,  and  remarks,  for  fifteen  years, 
were  frustrated.  Four  of  the  crew  were  detained  by 
the  mutineers,  in  opposition  to  their  own  wishes. 

i\ir  Bligh  and  his  unfortunate  party,  with  I50lb3.  of 
bread,  a  small  qu.uuity  of  wine  and  rum,  a  few  pieces 
of  pork,  a  quadrant  and  compass,  with  a  few  other  ma- 
terials necessai'y  for  navigation,  were  cast  adrift  on  the 
open  ocean,  by  the  unfeeling  mutineers.  The  ring- 
leader of  this  mutiny  appears  to  have  been  a  Mr  Chris- 
tian, the  master's  mate ;  and  his  associates  were  two 
midshipmen,  some  petty  officers,  and  about  fourteen 
seamen,  m.iking  all  together  twenty -five  men.  It  may- 
be difficult  to  develope  the  motives  of  their  extraordi- 
nary conduct ;  and  as  the  transaction  has  for  a  longtime 
been  nearly  forgotten,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  those  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
nected with  men  cap.-ible  of  forgetting  their  duty  to  their 
king  and  country  so  conipletely  as  Mr  Christian  and  his 
associates  appear  to  have  done. 

After  having  encountered  no  less  danger  from  the 
elements  than  from  the  treachery  of  the  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  of  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
this  band  of  determined  heroes  reached  New  Holland, 
where  they  refreshed  themselves  by  rest,  and  obtained 
some  supplies  of  food.  From  New  Holland  they  pro- 
ceeded across  the  ocean,  and  on  t'ne  14th  of  June  1789, 
after  having  encountered  famine,  and  exposure  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  they  arrived  at  liic  Dutch 
settlement  of  Coupang,  in  the  island  of  Timor,  after 
having  traversed  the  open  occmi  for  more  than  1200 
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leagues,  in  an  open  boat,  whhovit  the  loss  of  a  single  in- 
dividual by  disease.  The  reception  vhich  those  unfor- 
tunate people  met  with  from  the  Dutch  government, 
was  gratifying  in  the  last  degree;  and  the  benevolent 
attention  shewn  them,  enabled  twelve  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Lieutenant  Bligh  arrived  in  England  on 
the  14lh  of  March  1790.  During  this  most  perilous 
voyage  many  valuable  observations  were  made,  and 
have  been  ixcorded  by  Admiral  Bligh  in  his  narrative. 
They  are  worthy  of  attention  ;  but,  as  they  arc  not  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  this  article,  we  must  refer  to 
the  original  work  itself. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  king 
were  disappointed,  by  those,  whose  most  anxious  desire 
should  have 'been  to  promote  such  praise-worthy  efforts 
by  every  n\eans  in  their  power. 

But  although  the  infamous  mutiny  of  Mr  Bligh's 
crew  had  entirely  frustrated  the  designs  of  his  m:ijesty, 
in  sending  out  the  Bounty,  yet  it  did  not  lessen  the  zeal 
for  benefiting  his  people,  which  had  first  suggested  the 
plan ;  and,  accordingly  we  find,  that,  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  a  new  expedition  was  set  on  foot  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  same  commander,  whose  own 
account,  furnished  with  the  utmost  liberality  from  his 
MS.  journul,  wc  beg  leave  to  lay  before  our  readers  :  it 
will  convey  clearer  ideas  of  the  voyage  than  can  be  af- 
forded by  any  other  means. 

"  Captain  Bligh  sailed  from  England  in  command  of 
his  majesty's  sliip  Providence,  with  a  small  vessel  to  at- 
tend him,  called  the  Assistant,  on  the  3d  of  August 
1791,  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  in  the  South  Sea,  and  from 
thence  to  bring  the  bread-fruit  plant  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  such  others  as  might  be  found  of  rarity  or  use. 
On  his  return,  it  was  left  for  him  to  explore  the  pas- 
sage between  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea;  a  pas- 
sage which  no  mariner  had  dared  to  attempt  before  the 
Captain's  voyage  in  the  Bounty,  which  has  been  al- 
ready narrated.     All  tliis  was  accomplished. 

On  the  28th  August  1791,  Captain  Bligh  anchored, 
with  his  tender,  in  St  Cruz  road  at  the  island  of  Tenerifte, 
and  having  taken  in  wine  and  refreshments,  he  sailed 
from  thence  on  the  1st  September  ;  after  having  touched 
at  the  island  of  St  Jago,  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in  Table  Bay  on  the  6th 
November. 

The  vessels  remained  at  the  Cape  until  the  23d  De- 
cember 1791,  when  they  sailed  for  Van  Diemen's  Lund, 
which  they  reached  on  the  9th  February  1792.  Havuig 
sailed  on  the  24th  of  th.e  same  month,  they  arrived  on 
the  9thof  April  in  MatavaiBay  in  the  island  of  Otaheite. 

At  this  place  they  remained,  and  the  crews  were 
zealously  employed  in  collecting  the  brend-fruit  plants, 
which  were  stowed  in  the  great  cabin  of  the  Providence, 
which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  their  reception. 
All  were  got  on  board  by  the  17th  July,  and  they  sailed 
the  following  day,  with  1281  pots  and  tubs  of  plants,  in 
the  finest  condition. 

After  a  most  dangerous  passage  through  the  straits 
which  separate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea,  Captain 
Bligh  anchored  at  Coupung  in  the  island  of  Timor,  on 
the  2d  October,  where  he  remained,  replacing  such 
plants  as  had  died  with  others  of  that  island,  until  the 
loth  of  the  same  month,  when  he  sailed  by  the  Cupe  of 
Good  Hope,  which  he  passed,  without  having  the  ther- 
mometer lower  than  61°  Fahrenheit,  or  going  farlljer 
south  than  37°  46'  soutlj  latitude. 


On  the  17th  December,  he  anchored  at  St  Helena; 
there  57  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  collected,  and  lliat  the 
settlement  might  he  benefited  by  those  he  had  on  board, 
Captain  Bligh  gave  to  the  government  23  bread  fruit 
plants,  besides  some  other  valuable  fruit  trees. 

Captain  Bligh  now  proceeded  to  the  island  of  St 
Vincent,  and  arrived  in  Kingston  Bay  on  the  23d  January 
1793;  there  he  remained  until  the  23d  instant,  when, 
having  left  under  the  care  of  Dr  Anderson,  the  well- 
known  superintendant  of  the  botanical  garden  in  that 
colony,  333  bread  fruit  trees,  and  21  1  fruit  trees;  and 
having  received  467  plants  for  his  Majesty's  garden 
at  Kew,  he  sailed  for  Jamaica  in  termination  of  his 
orders. 

Having  executed  the  duty  entrusted  to  him  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  Captain  Bligh  arrived  at  Port  Royal, 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  5t!i  February  1793. 
There  he  landed  623  plants,  347  of  which  were  bread 
fruit.  The  others  consisted  of  the  finest  fruit  of  the 
East. 

To  complete  all  the  objects  of  Captain  Bligh's  mis- 
sion, it  only  remamed  for  him  to  return  to  Britain  with 
a  selection  of  plants  for  the  king ;  and  accordingly  he 
accomplished  that  end,  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
specimens. 

The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  the  14th  June 
1793,  and  having  left  some  plants  on  the  Grand  Cay- 
man, they  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  2d  August  1 793." 

The  Providence  was  420  tons  burthen.  The  Assis- 
tant 110.  The  former  carried  100  men,  the  latter  27. 
The  Assistant  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Nathaniel 
Portlock. 

From  Jamaica  and  St  Vincent's,  plants  of  the  bread 
fruit  tree  have  been  introduced  into  difi"ei-ent  parts  of 
the  British  colonies,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  public 
spirited  individuals  ;  so  that  the  culture  of  it  has  received 
a  very  fair  trial.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr  Anderson  of 
St  Vincent  has  succeeded  in  raising  trees  both  from 
cuttings  and  layers.  We  know  not  whether  this  be 
the  fact  or  not ;  but  of  this  we  are  perfectly  assured, 
that  the  experiment  has  been  completely  unsuccessful 
in  the  hands  of  some  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  have 
made  it  with  nuich  attention,  and  on  whose  accuracy 
we  can  rely.  Fortunately,  however,  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently ascertained,  that  there  is  a  simple  mode  of  pro- 
pagation which  very  generally  answers.  It  is  merely 
this  :  One  of  the  branches  of  the  root  is  bared  of  earth, 
and  then  wounded  with  a  spade  ;  in  a  short  time,  a  shoot 
springs  up  from  the  wound;  afterthis  has  occurred,  and 
the  shoot  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bear  removal,  the 
separation  is  completed  ;  and  any  accidental  connection 
with  fibres,  or  otlier  useless  appendages,  is  also  des- 
troyed. The  youi.g  plant  is  then  dug  up,  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  earth,  and  placed  in  a  hole,  in  which  it 
soon  fixes  itself  In  about  three  years,  it  exp.mds 
into  a  full  sized  tree,  which  yields  fruit  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  after  the  vast  exertions 
made  by  the  meritorious  and  persevering  individual, 
who  commanded  both  expeditions  to  the  South  Sea 
islands,  in  quest  of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  after  the  expense 
incurred,  and  the  benevolent  zeal  displayed  by  the 
Sovereign,  for  the  welfare  of  his  West  Indian  subjects, 
and  after  the  high  expectations  that  were  at  one  time 
excited  by  the  splendid  narratives  of  voyagers,  how  far 
the  bread  fruit  tree  has  succeeded  in  point  of  cultivation, 
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as  well  as  in  point  of  utility,  as  an  article  of  food,  on  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  West  India  population  could 
depend  i  The  answer  to  such  inquiries  will  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  such  as  little  accord  with  the  very  flattering 
hopes  which  were  atone  period  expected  to  be  realized. 
In  those  colonies  where  the  plantain  tree  (^Musa  fiaradi- 
siaca,)  grows  readily,  the  bread  fruit  tree  cannot  be  in- 
troduced with  advantage,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty 
of  cultivation  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  to 
the  very  decided  preference  which  the  negroes  give  to 
the  plantain.     The  bread  fruit  tree,  as  we  have  ali'eady 
seen,  requires  some  years  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  the 
mode  of  propagation  is  tedious,  and  negroes  have  no 
great  predilection  for  the  fruit.     This  may  arise  from 
■want  of  habit,  (which  might  indeed  be  overcome,)  and 
from  its  not  furnishing  food  so  palatable  as  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.     The  plantain  tree,  on  the 
contrary,   is    propagated    with   wonderful    facility,  and 
yields  fruit  in  about  fifteen  months.     Whenever  an  old 
plantain  walk,  (the  name  given  in  the  colonics  to  the 
place  allotted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,)  is  to 
be  cleared,  which  very  commonly  occurs,  the  roots  are 
to  be  had  ior  the  mere  labour  of  removal.     One  root 
sends  up  many  shoots  in  regular  succession,  and  this  it 
continues  to  do  for  many  years.     After  the  first  planting 
of  these,  the  cultivator   has  no  further  trouble   than   to 
cut  down  the  shoots  on  which  the  fruit  is  fit  for  use,  and 
these  are  in  their  turn  regularly  replaced  by   others. 
Wherever  then,  a  sufficient  number  have  been  planted, 
and  due  attention   paid,  in  the  first  instance,  to  every 
requisite  circumstance,  there  will  always  be  a  regular 
succession  of  fruit  for  many  years.     Besides  these  ad- 
vantages, the  fruit  of  the  plantain  tree  is  the   favourite 
vegetable  food  of  the  black  population  ;  and  it  is  capable 
of  being  dressed  in  various  ways,  whether  it  be  pulled 
in  its  green  or  in  its  ripe  state.     These  circumstances, 
however,  can  have  only  a  local  influence,  as  there  are 
situations  in  which   the   plantain   tree  either  does  not 
thrive   well,  or   fails  altogether.     In   these,  the   bread 
fruit  tree  is  likely  to  become  a  very  valuable  substitute ; 
but  whether  or  not  the  experiment  has  been  fivirly  made, 
we  do  not  know.     We  are  inclijied  to  suspect,  that  it 
never  has  been  made  on  a  great   scale.     There  seems 
to  be  a  melancholy  want  of  experimental  activity  in  the 
colonies,  even  on   those  matters   that  very  deeply  con- 
cern their  interests.     Individuals,  it  is  true,  have  had 
sufficient  foresight,  and  intellectual  vigour,  to  make  at- 
tempts at  improvement ;  but  as  their  efforts  have  been 
in  general  unsupported,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
results  should  be  limited.  This  very  probably  originates 
in  such  a  complication  of  causes,  that  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  developc  tiie  share  which  each  possesses  in  their 
common  effect.    Whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  the  colonies,  that  they  should  be  counteracted 
by  powerful  and  efficient  means ;  and  these  can  only  be 
called  into  play,  by  the  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 
part  of  the  West  India  community,  whose  means  of  ob- 
servation may  be  immediately  directed  to  these  causes, 
which  being  once  traced  may  be  obviated.     At  the  same 
time,  those  who  exert  them,  may  not  only  render  impor- 
tant services  to  the  colonial  interest  at  large,  but  even 
benefit  themselves  as  individuals  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Perhaps  the  establishment  of  societies,  for  promoting 
colonial  agriculture,  on   a  plan  similar  to  the  various 
agricultural  societies  in  this  country,  (whose  beneficial 
influence  has  been  so  decidedly  experienced  in  those 
Vol.  IV.     Part  II. 


parts  where  tliey  have  been  established,)  might  conduce 
to  this  great  end. 

London  might  be  a  central  point,  at  which  a  chief 
society,  composed  of  the  colonial  proprietors  resident 
in  Britain,  might  hold  its  meetings.  Branches  of  this 
great  society  might  be  formed  in  each  of  the  colonies. 
Premiums  should  be  awarded  to  those  who  have  carried 
any  new  scheme,  that  promises  to  be  of  utility,  into 
effect ;  and  a  regular  correspondence  kept  open  be- 
tween the  London  society  and  its  branches.  i3y  such 
means,  and  such  only,  can  the  whole  of  the  resources  of 
the  colomes  be  called  forth ;  and  if  once  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement and  of  emulation  should  arise,  the  public 
benefit  would  be  incalculable.  And  among  other  ad- 
vantages, the  bread  fruit  tree  would  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  full  and  extended  trial. 

Even  in  those  colonics  into  which  the  bread  fruit  has 
not  been  generally  introduced  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
used  as  a  delicacy  ;  and  whether  employed  as  bread,  or 
in  the  form  of  pudding,  it  is  considered  highly  palatable 
by  the  European  inhabitants. 

When  used  instead  of  bread,  it  is  roasted  either  whole, 
or  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces. 

''  Bread  fruit  is  also  cooked  in  an  oven,  which  renders 
it  soft,  and  something  like  a  boiled  potatoe  ;  not  quite  so 
farinaceous  as  a  good  one,  but  more  so  than  those  of  the 
middling  sort." 

"  Of  the  bread  fruit,  the  Otaheiteans  also  make  three 
dishes,  by  putting  either  water,  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa 
put  to  it,  then  beating  it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle, 
and  afterwards  mixing  it  with  ripe  plantains,  bananas, 
or  the  sour  paste  which  they  call  maliie." 

"  The  mahie,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  succe- 
daneum  for  ripe  bread  fruit,  before  the  season  for  gather- 
ing a  fresh  crop  comes  on,  is  thus  made." 

'•  The  fruit  is  gathered  just  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe, 
and  being  laid  in  heaps,  is  closely  covered  with  leaves ;  in 
this  stale,  it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  and  becomes  dis- 
agreeably sweet.  The  core  (says  Dr  Hawkesworth)  is 
then  taken  out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently  pulling 
the  stalk,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  thrown  into  a  hole 
which  is  dug  for  that  purpose,  generally  in  the  houses, 
and  neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  sides  with  grass ;  the 
whole  is  then  covered  with  leaves,  and  heavy  stones  laid 
upon  them  :  hi  this  state,  it  undergoes  a  second  fermen- 
tation, and  becomes  sour,  after  which  it  will  suffer  no 
change  for  many  months  ;  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hole  as 
it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  being  made  into  balls,  it  is 
wrapped  up  in  leaves  and  baked.  After  it  is  dressed, 
it  will  keep  five  or  six  weeks.  It  is  eaten  both  cold 
and  hot,  and  the  natives  seldom  make  a  meal  without 
it ;  though,  to  us,  the  taste  was  as  disagreeable  as  that 
of  a  pickled  olive  generally  is  the  first  time  it  is  eaten." 

"  As  the  making  of  this  mahie  depends,  like  brewing, 
upon  fermentation ;  so,  like  brewing,  it  sometimes  fails, 
without  their  being  able  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It  is 
very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  making  it  should  be 
connected  with  superstitious  notions  and  ceremonies. 
It  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  old  women,  who  will  suf- 
fer no  creature  to  furnish  any  thing  belonging  to  it, 
but  those  whom  they  employ  as  assistants,  nor  even  to 
go  into  that  part  of  the  house  where  the  operation  is 
carrying  on."  Se  Uampicr's  Voyage  round  the  World. 
Account  uf  CafUuin  Cock's  i'Dijagf  round  the  World  dur- 
ing the  years  1767,  1768,  and  1769,  by  John  Hawkes- 
worth, LLD.  Jccotint  of  Ca/itain  Cook's  last  foya^e. 
•■?  K 
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performed  in  the  years  1776,  1777,  1778,  and  1779.  The 
JVarradve  of  lln-  latter  fiart  ofihc  same  Voyage-,  tierfurm- 
ed  during  178(',  by  Viijilain  King.  "A  Voyage  to  the 
South  Sea.  undertaken  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Bounty,  com- 
inanded  by  Lieutenant  'William  Bligh,  including  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Mutiny  on  board  the  said  Ship  ;  and  the 
subsecjuent  Voyage  of  part  of  the  Crew  in  the  Ship's 
Boat  from  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  to  Timor, 
a  Dutch  Settlement  in  the  East  Indies,     (c.  m.) 

BREASTWORK.     See  Foktification,  and  Gun- 

KERV. 

BREBERS,  or  BF.nEBnEKS.    See  Bardary,  p.  250. 

BRECHIN,  one  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  in 
Angus-shire,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
which  rises  from  the  no-lh  bank  of  the  river  Southcsk, 
over  which  is  a  good  stone  bridge  adjoining  to  the  town. 
It  lies  eight  miles  west  from  Montrose  harbour,  from 
whence  the  tide  flows  within  two  miles  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  a  bishop's  sec,  founded  about  the  year  1150 
by  David!.,  surnamed  the  .S'nm/,  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary liberality  to  the  church.  Its  annual  revenue, 
paid  in  money  and  in  kind  before  the  Reformation,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  seven  hundred  pounds;  but, 
•after  that  event,  it  was  diminished  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  owing  to  the  cdien.dion  of  its  estates  by 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  first  Protestant  bishop,  to  his 
chieftain  the  Earl  of  Argylc,  by  whose  interest  he  had 
been  promoted  to  that  see.  Keith,  in  his  description  of 
the  religious  houses  in  Scotland,  says,  "  In  this  bishopric 
there  is  great  confusion  and  uncertainty."  At  the  Re- 
formation, an  account  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  was  required  to  be  given  in  to  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland;  and  the  return  sent  from  the 
see  of  Brechin  was  as  follows  :  "  Four  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four pounds  seventeen  shillings  Scotch;  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  capons  ;  two  hundred  and  eight  fowls  ; 
eighteen  geese;  three  barrels  of  salmon;  eleven  bolls 
■wheat;  fourteen  chalders  and  six  bolls  bear;  twenty-five 
chalders  and  five  bolls  nieul ;  and  one  chalder  and  two 
bolls  oats." 

The  Culdces  had  a  convent  here,  who  afterwards 
gave  way  to  the  Mathurines,  or  Red  Friars.  The  ruins 
of  the  abbey,  or  convent  of  red  friars,  called  the  college, 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  college,  or  canoni'v  wynd,  ad- 
joining to  the  grammar-school ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  large  building.  Here  was  also 
one  of  those  hospitals,  which,  in  the  time  of  Popery, 
■were  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Scotland;  foun- 
ded for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  or  the  education  of 
youth;  and,  as  being  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity, distinguished  by  the  honourable  name  of  Maisuns 
de  Dieu,  or  houses  of  God.  It  was  founded  about  the 
year  1256,  by  William  of  Brechin,  luid  the  south  wall  is 
still  entire  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  cathedral  was  built.  It 
is  a  Ciothic  pile  supported  by  twelve  pillars.  I'hc  whole 
length,  including  tlie  chancel  which  is  demolished,  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet,  and  the  breadth  sixty-one 
feet.  The  west  end  of  one  of  the  aisles  is  entire  ;  the 
door  is  Gothic,  and  the  arch  consists  of  many  mouldings; 
it  Ivas  also  a  «iudo\v  of  curious  and  beautiful  workman- 
ship. A  nich  in  the  wall,  on  which  stood  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  still  remains.  That  part  of  the  cathedral, 
which  escaped  the  devastation  of  the  reformers,  is  used 


as  the  parish  church,  and  was  some  years  ago  fitted  irp 
into  an  elegant  and  commodious  house  for  public  wor- 
ship. The  steeple  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  scjuarc 
tower,  one  hunclred  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  battle- 
ments on  the  top,  from  which  rises  a  handsome  hexa- 
gonal spire. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  stands  a  round  tower,  of  vm- 
common  elegance,  known  by  the  name  of  i/u-  little  stee- 
ple, which  is  an  object  of  attention  and  admiration  to  all 
strangers.  It  consists  of  sixty  regular  courses  of  hewn 
free-stone,  laid  circularly,  and  tapering  towards  the  top, 
which  is  covered  with  a  spiral  roof  In  the  tower  are 
four  windows,  facing  the  four  cardinal  points ;  and  in 
the  spiral  roof  are  other  four  windows,  placed  alternate 
on  the  sides,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  ti.e  tower.  The 
inside  is  hollow,  but  has  no  stair;  two  good  bells  arc 
hung  in  it,  which  are  reached  by  means  of  ladders,  placed 
on  wooden  semicircular  floors,  each  resting  on  circular 
abutments  within  the  tower.  The  inner  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  eight  feet;  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  at  the 
Same  place,  is  three  feet  seven  inches  ;  height  to  the 
roof  eighty  feet;  the  octagonal  spire  twenty -three  feet; 
making  the  whole  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  one  hundred  and  three  feet.  The  only 
other  tower  similar  to  this  in  Scotland,  is  at  Abernethy 
in  Perthshire,  (see  Abernethy,)  but  its  height  is  only 
three-fourths  of  the  one  now  described.  Conical  towers, 
of  the  same  description,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
Ireland  ;  but  their  date,  and  the  use  for  which  they  were 
constructed,  remain  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  all 
the  researches  and  investigations  of  antiquaries.  By 
some  they  have  been  deemed  wateli  toivr-ra,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  descrying  invaders,  and  communicating  by  sig- 
nals their  approach.  Others  suppose  that  they  had  been 
designed  for  belfries,  and  introduced  by  some  of  the  cru- 
saders, in  imitation  of  the  minarets  of  mosques,  from 
whence  the  criers  summoned  the  people  to  prayers.  A 
third  opinion  is,  tha.t  ihcy  wcvc  /imitentiary  tow-rs,  used 
for  the  confinement  of  penitents,  until  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  bosom  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  Irisli, 
(whose  country  obtained  the  name  of  the  land  of  sancti- 
ty, ftatria  sanctorum,  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  re-  • 
ligious  houses,)  might  have  been  the  original  inventors, 
and  have  introcluced  them  into  Scotland. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  stood  the  castle  of  Bre- 
chin, but  no  vestige  of  it  remains.  It  was  besieged  by 
the  English  under  Edward  I.,  in  130  5,  and  was  gallant- 
ly defended  by  its  governor,  Thomas  Maule,  for  twenty 
days,  till  he  was  slain  by  a  stone  from  an  engine,  when 
it  instantly  surrendered.  Near  the  scite,  a  castle  of  a 
modern  construction  was  built  by  James  Earl  of  Pan- 
mure  in  171 1,  which  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the. 
river  Southcsk,  and  the  adjoining  country  ;  the  river 
washing  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands. 

In  the  year  1647,  the  plague  raged  with  great  violence 
in  this  town,  and  carried  off  six  hundi-ed  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  short  period  of  four  months  '.    Their  bodies 
were   deposited  in  the  ground  adjoining  to  the  church, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  memory  of  that  awful  visitation  of  heaven. 
1647. 
Luna,  quater  crcscens, 
Sexcentos  jicste  /lerem/itos 
(Disce  niori!')  vidit. 
Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 

This  town  has  several  wcU-atteadcd  markets,  or  fair';, 
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particularly  Trinity  fair,  which  is  held  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  fair  for 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

.The  Osnaburgh  or  brown  linen  manufacture  is  here 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and,  of  late  years, 
a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  manufacture  of  sail- 
cloth. There  are,  in  the  town,  three  mills  for  spinning 
flax  ;  the  machinery  driven  by  water  ;  and  they  give 
employment  to  200  people,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages. 
Another  mill,  of  the  same  description,  is  in  the  country 
parish,  wliich  employs  betwixt  80  and  90.  In  one  of 
these  mills,  four  looms,  for  the  weaving  of  linen,  have 
been  lately  erected,  of  a  new  construction,  which  are 
driven  by  water,  and  have- hitherto  fully  answered  the 
expectation  of  the  proprietor.  The  following  facts  may, 
in  some  measure,  ascertain  the  extent  of  those  manufac- 
tures. The  average  number  of  yards  of  linen  stamped 
in  Brecliin  annually,  from  November  1800  to  November 
1810,  is  730,000;  the  average  number  of  yards  of  sail- 
cloth manufactured  annually,  from  November  1805  to 
November  1810,  is  155,000;  besides  betwixt  2000  and 
3000  yards  of  canvas. 

Several  years  ago  a  beer  and  porter  brewery  was 
erected  upon  a  pretty  large  scale,  at  which  there  were 
brewed  last  year  (1810)  between  5000  and  6000  barrels 
of  porter.  It  gives  employment  to  20  persons  ;  but  as  it 
is  now  fitted  up  for  brewing  20,000  barrels  annually, 
more  hands  will  of  course  be  needed  for  preparing  that 
quantity  for  the  market.  The  porter  is  sent  to  London, 
and  to  various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence 
of  the  war,  the  proprietors  have  been  prevented  from 
executing  their  original  design  of  exporting  to  the  con- 
tinent: at  present,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  is 
exported  to  the  West  Indies.  This  brewery  pays  be- 
twixt 700/.  and  800/.  of  duty  on  beer  and  porter  every 
six  weeks,  and  about  70/.  weekly  of  duty  on  malt ;  so 
that  it  yields  an  annual  revenue  to  government  of  about 
9,700/.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  since  its  commence- 
ment, the  demand  for  spirits  among  the  lower  classes 
of  people  has  greatly  decreased,  and  their  morals,  of 
consequence,  have  been  evidently  improved.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  town  is  nearly  5000.  N.  Lat.  56°  40',  E. 
Long.  2°  18'.  See  Pennant's  Tour  through  Scotland, 
vol.  ii. ;  Grose's  Antiquitiea,  vol.  ii. ;  Statist.  Hist.  vol. 
xxi.  (a.  f.) 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Bhecon,  called  by  the  Welsh 
^ber  Honcleij,  is  the  principal  and  county  town  of  Breck- 
nockshire, in  South  Waks,  romantically  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Hondey  and  Uske.  Its  aspect, 
at  a  distance,  excites  no  expectations,  which  the  narrow- 
ness, irregularity,  and  dirtiness  of  its  streets,  and  the 
general  meanness  of  tlie  houses,  can  nmch  disappoint. 
Yet  the  mixture  which  it  exhibits  of  modern  buildings, 
dismantled  towers,  and  religious  ruins,  renders  its  in- 
ternal appearance  suSiciently  interesting.  Formerly  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  in  which  were  four 
gates.  At  present  it  consists  of  three  principal  streets, 
in  which  scarcely  one  handsome  house  occurs.  If  there- 
fore Mr  Mulkin's  statement  be  correct,  that  Brecknock 
is  one  of  the  "  best  built  towns  in  ^Vales,"  we  must  form 
but  a  sorry  opinion  of  the  other  towns  in  this  principali- 
ty. The  objects  most  interesting  to  a  stranger  in 
Brecknock  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  monastery,  found- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Bernard  de  Newmark,  a 
Norman  lord.  Of  the  castle,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  grand  pile  of  building,  only  a  few  detached  fragments 


remain,  and  these  fragments  are  degraded  and  disfigur- 
ed by  a  number  of  ugly  cottages,  erected  in  the  midst 
of  them.  A  tennis  court  has  been  formed  in  one  angle 
of  the  fortress,  and  an  undershot  watermill,  probably^an 
original  appendage,  adjoins  its  scite.  One  lour  of  this 
castle  still  remains.  It  is  called  Ely  tower,  from  Dr 
Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  confined  in  it  by  order 
of  Richard  III. ;  and  who  concerted  here,  in  conjunction 
with  Staftbrd,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  scheme  of  uni- 
ting the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  the  tyrant  was  bereft  of  his  kingdom 
and  his  life,  and  Heni7  VII.  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 
"  On  the  bunks  of  the  Uske,"  says  an  anonymous  travel- 
ler, "  amidst  the  solemn  gloom  of  trees,  may  be  traced 
the  venerable  and  extensive  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  prioi^; 
and  on  the  east  of  the  town  stands  the  college,  once  a 
Dominicioi  priory,  now  a  collegiate  church,  with  a  dean 
and  other  dignitaries."  Of  this  establishment  the  un- 
fortunate Dr  Dodd  was  a  prebend.  In  his  beautiful 
lines  entitled  "  Pious  Memory,"  he  has  described  a 
custom  which  prevails  in  this  vicinity,  of  decking  the 
recent  graves  with  flowers.  The  priory  walk,  on  the 
shadow  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  foot  of  which  is  laved  by 
the  Hondey,  is  extremely  pleasant.  To  the  east  of  the 
town  is  a  lake  well  stored  with  fish. 

The  coins  occasionally  found  at  Brecknock,  and  the 
evident  traces  of  Roman  entrenchments  and  fortifications, 
aflTord  undoubted  proof,  that  this  was  once  occupied  as  a 
station,  by  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Of  these  anti- 
quities, the  most  remarkable  is  a  fortification,  named 
Y-Gaer,  about  two  miles  N.  W.  from  the  town.  It  is 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  overlooking  the  Uske  ; 
part  of  its  walls  remain ;  and  within  the  area  of  the  camp, 
some  Roman  bricks  have  been  found  similar  to  those  at 
Caerlon,  with  the  inscription  LEG  II  AUG.  Contiguous 
to  the  camp,  in  the  middle  of  a  highway,  is  a  rude  c.irved 
pillar,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  Vir- 
gin's Stone.  Another  monument  of  Roman  antiquity, 
mentioned  by  Gough,  is  a  sepulchral  pillar,  standing 
erect  on  the  roadside,  with  an  inscription,  of  which  only 
the  word  Victorini  is  now  legible. 

Brecknock  has  some  manufactories  of  cloth  and  cot- 
ton stockings.  Besides  three  churches,  it  contains  49a 
houses,  and  2576  inhabitants,  of  whom  654  were  return- 
ed in  the  report  to  parliament,  (1802,)  as  being  employed 
in  trade  and  manufacture.  Its  arsenal  is  a  substantial 
and  beautiful  brick  building,  99  feet  long,  85  broad,  and 
two  stories  high.  The  tower,  already  mentioned,  con- 
tains an  armoury  for  15,000  stands  of  arms,  and  1500 
swords,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  armoury  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  This  town  sends  one  member  to 
parliament.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  fifteen  alder- 
men, two  chamberlains,  two  constables,  a  town-clerk, 
and  other  oflicers.  The  market  days  are  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  :  fairs  arc  held  here  on  the  4th  of  May,  5tli 
July,  10th  September,  and  17th  November.  Distmicc 
from  London  by  Monmouth  168  miles.  N.  Lat.  51°  5-i', 
W.Long.  3°  12'.     (i.) 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  a  county  of  South  Wales, 
bounded  by  Radnor  on  the  north,  the  counties  of  Cardi- 
gan and  Caermarthen  on  the  west,  Herefordshire  and 
Monmouthshire  on  the  cast,  and  by  Monmouthshire 
and  Glamorganshire  on  the  south.  It  is  s;ud  to  derive 
its  name  from  Brecan,  famous  in  legendary  SI017,  who 
succeeded  to  it  about  the  commencement  of  Uie  fifth 
century.     This  county  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  30 
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in  breadth,  and  100  in  circumference;  containing 
512,000  acres  of  land,  232,000  of  which  are  in  a  state  of 
cultivation;  and  185,600  are  waste,  and  unfit  for  cul- 
ture. It  is  divided  into  the  six  hundreds  of  Biulth, 
Crickhowel,  Dcvyunock,  Merthyr,  Penkelly,  and  Tal- 
garth:  Its  market  towns,  arc  Brecknock,  Biulth,  Crick- 
howel, Hay  ;  it  has  62  parishes,  containing  6315  houses, 
and  31,633  inhabitants;  of  whom,  14,346  were  returned 
in  1 802,  as  being  employed  in  agriculture,  and  4204  in 
various  trades  and  manufactures. 

Sublimity  and  beauty  are  strikingly  combined  in  the 
general  scenery  of  this  country.  Its  mountains,  rising 
in  rugged  majesty,  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
cultivated  vales  ;  or  by  glades,  whose  winding  rivers  are 
overhung  on  either  side  with  the  rich  and  varied  ver- 
dure of  extensive  and  lofty  woods.  "  Between  Slans- 
pyddad  and  Penpont,"  says  an  intelligent  tourist,  "  the 
scenery  is  truly  enchanting.  The  Uske,  frecjucntly  vis- 
ible from  the  road,  flows  on  the  right  amidst  oaks  of 
the  most  vivid  green,  which  feather  down  the  hills  from 
the  bottom  to  the  very  summit.  All  the  rudeness  of  na- 
ture, and  the  asperities  of  surface,  arc  concealed  ;  while, 
for  the  space  of  about  a  mile,  every  combination  of  wood, 
water,  and  figure  of  ground,  as  viewed  from  the  road, 
unites  to  constitute  the  highest  perfection  of  landscape. 
In  majesty  and  sublimity,  the  banks  of  the  Wye  infi- 
nitely surpass  tliis  ;  but  in  point  of  beauty,  we  had  seen 
nothing  comparable  to  this  scene."  Beyond  Penpont, 
however,  the  scenery  loses  much  of  its  interest.  The 
country  becomes  more  uniform  and  dull  in  its  aspect ; 
the  soil  degenerates ;  and  the  hills  have  nothing  attrac- 
tive in  their  form  or  appearance,  except  that  they  admit 
of  cultivation,  which,  though  it  increases  their  value, 
diminishes  their  picturesque  effect.  The  principal 
mountain  in  this  county  is  the  Vann,  or  Brecknock  Bea- 
con, which  is  reckoned  the  loftiest  in  South  Wales. 
The  most  important  of  its  rivers,  next  to  the  ye, 
which  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  this  county 
and  Radnor,  is  the  Uske,  rising  from  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, and  flowing  through  a  fine  valley  towards  the  town 
of  Brecknock. 

The  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  Brecknock- 
shire, is  nearly  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  conti- 
guous county  of  Hereford ;  and  the  whole  district 
abounds  in  all  the  necessary  articles  of  subsistence.  Its 
chief  commodities  are  corn,  cattle,  fish,  and  otter's  fur, 
besides  woollen  cloth,  and  stockings.  Near  the  bor- 
ders of  GLunorganshire,  which  abound  with  coal  and 
iron  ore,  several  forges  and  iron  founderies  have  lately 
been  established. 

This  county  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  native 
princes  till  the  reign  of  William  llufus,  when  Bernard 
de  Newmark  invaded  it  with  a  large  body  of  English 
and  Normans,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection.  To  secure 
his  new  conquest,  he  built  castles  in  various  parts  of  it, 
and  assigned  the  government  of  them  to  his  principal 
officers.  With  the  same  view,  he  married  Nest,  grand- 
daughter of  one  of  the  native  princes,  whose  revenge- 
ful spirit  involved  her  lord  in  endless  trouble,  and  who 
was  so  abandoned  as  to  cause  her  son  to  be  disinherited, 
by  swearing  falsely  to  Henry  I.,  that  he  was  the  fruit  of 
an  unlawful  amour.  The  lordship  progressively  passed 
to  Milo  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  sons  ;  to  Humphrey 
de  Bohune ;  to  Philip  Bruse  ;  to  Thomas  Plantagenct, 
sixth  son  of  Edward  III  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Buckingham,  till  an  attainder  vested  it  in  the 


crown.     At  the  Restoration,  James  Butler,  afterwards 
duke  of  Ormond,  was  created  earl  of  Brecknock. 

Besides  the  antiquities  already  mentioned  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  town  of  Brecknock,  there  is  a  causeway 
running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Iskcr,  and  lead- 
ing probably  to  the  great  Roman  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Another  Roman  road  has  been  discovered 
near  the  bridge  of  Capel  Rhyd  y  Briw,  and  another 
along  the  top  of  unfrequented  mountains.  In  a  field 
near  Brecknock  there  has  also  been  discovered  a  Ro- 
man hypocaust. 

This  county  is  represented  by  one  member  in  parlia- 
ment. See  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales  ;  Malkin's  Sctncry, 
yincifjuiticii,  and  Biografihy  of  Hout/i  IVatcs  ;  Evan's 
Cambrian  Itinerary  ;  Letters  describinff  a  Tour  in  South 
Jl''ales,  by  a  Pedestrian  Traveller ;  T/ie  Itinerarij  of 
Archbish'jli  liatdivin  ihnAtt^h  Wales,  A.  D.  1108,  by  Gi- 
raldus  de  Barri,  illustrated  with  Views,  Annotations, 
Sec.  by  Sir  Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1806; 
and  An  Orig-inal  Tour  in  JTales.  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Philip's  Modern  Voyages  and  Travels,     (yt) 

BREDA,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant,  was  anciently 
a  city  of  considerable  eminence,  and  was  governed 
by  sovereigns  of  its  own.  About  the  year  1100,  it 
was  wrested  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  from  the  county 
of  Stryen,  to  which  it  originally  belonged;  in  1212,  it 
was  held  by  Godfrey  of  Bergue  as  a  fief  of  Brabant ;  in 
1284,  John  I.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  conferred  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Breda  upon  Rason  de  Gavre  ;  in  1326  it  was  sold 
to  John  III.,  Duke  of  Brabant ;  in  1351  it  was  transfer- 
red to  John  de  Polano,  Lord  of  Lieck  ;  in  1404,  it  passed 
with  his  grand-daughter  Johanna  to  her  husband  Engel- 
bert  of  Nassau,  and  remained  in  the  family  of  Nassau, 
till  William  III.  of  England  dying  without  issue,  cau- 
sed it  to  be  left  in  abeyance. 

Breda  suffered  severely  during  the  sanguinary  strug- 
gles in  the  sixteenth  century,  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  United  Provinces,  and  passed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion from  one  master  to  another.  In  1567,  it  was  re- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  made  by  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of 
Orange,  to  the  claims  of  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but,  in 
1577,  was  again  delivered  to  the  states-general.  In 
1581,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Claude  de 
Berlaimont,  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Parma;  but,  in 
1590,  it  was  regained  by  Prince  Maurice,  who  sent  a 
party  of  60  Dutch  soldiers  into  the  place,  concealed  un- 
der planks  and  turf  in  a  small  trading  vessel,  by  whose 
means  he  v/as  admitted  during  the  night,  and  received 
the  submission  of  the  garrison.  It  is  related,  that  one 
of  these  adventurers  being  unable  to  refrain  from  cough- 
ing Avhile  concealed  in  the  boat,  requested  one  of  his 
companions  to  put  him  to  death,  lest  the  noise  which 
he  made  should  occasion  the  discovery  and  defeat  of 
their  enterprise.  In  1625,  it  was  invested  by  Spinola 
the  Spanish  general,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  who 
being  well  aware  of  its  great  strength,  made  his  ap- 
proaches with  the  utmost  caution,  and  confined  his  ope- 
rations chiefly  to  a  blockade,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  it 
by  famine.  The  garrison,  which  consisted  of  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  troops,  under  their  respective  offi- 
cers, colonels  Hauterivc,Lohre,  and  Morgan,  and  which 
amounted  only  to  7000  infantry,  with  a  few  troops  of 
horse,  made  a  most  vigorous  and  gallant  defence  under 
the  able  direction  of  their  commandant  Justin  of  Nassau, 
natural  son  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.    Besides 
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maintaining  an  incessant  and  spirited  fire  upon  their 
assailants,  they  had  recourse  to  various  other  modes  of 
annoyance;  collected  an  immense  bason  of  water,  by 
stopping  the  course  of  the  river  Merck,  and  directing 
it  against  the  quarters  of  Spinola,  swept  away  numbers 
of  his  forces,  covered  the  neighbouring  country  with 
water,  and  introduced  so  great  a  mortality  into  his  camp, 
that  there  was  scarcely  1 2,000  men  fit  for  service.  The 
Spanish  commander,  on  his  part,  though  labouring  un- 
der severe  sickness,  prosecuted  the  siege  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  perseverance  ;  caused  himself  to  be  car- 
ried round  his  works  in  a  litter ;  visited  every  post,  and 
directed evei-y  operation  in  person ;  and  having  .oceivpd 
considerable  reinforcements  to  his  army,  reduced  the 
beseiged,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  greatest  extremity, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  repulsed  every  attempt  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  throw  relief 
into  the  place.  Still  the  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
though  severely  afflicted  with  disease  and  scarcity,  as 
well  as  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  continued  to  make 
the  most  obstinate  resistance ;  and,  by  the  united  good 
conduct  of  the  governor  and  magistrates,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  provisi'ons,  were  able  to  hold  out  four 
months  longer  than  had  been  calculated.  Henry  Prince 
of  Orange,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relieving  his  faithful 
subjects,  sent  a  permission  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
upon  the  best  terms  that  he  might  be  able  to  procure. 
This  note,  which  had  no  signature,  was  intercepted  by 
Spinola,  who  took  care  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  governor  of  Breda,  and  also  accompanied  it  with  the 
offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  Justin  of  Nassau, 
however,  suspecting  that  the  whole  might  be  a  strata- 
gem on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  observed  in  reply,  that  a 
permission  was  not  a  command  to  submit ;  and  though 
the  garrison  was  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  number,  tliey 
all  resolved  to  continue  the  defence  till  they  should  re- 
ceive from  their  prince  a  positive  order  to  yield.  Hen- 
ry having  been  made  acquainted  with  iheir  brave  deter- 
mination, transmitted  an  express  command,  that  they 
should  surrender  to  the  Spaniards;  but  requested,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  should  be  informed,  by  signal, 
how  many  days  they  were  still  able  to  hold  out ;  and  was 
answered  by  eleven  fires  kindled  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  A  duplicate  of  these  instructions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Spinola;  but  though  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
understand,  by  the  signals  of  the  besieged,  that  they 
must  necessarily  surrender  at  discretion  within  the  space 
of  eleven  days,  he  generously  resolved  to  testify  his  re- 
spect for  their  bravery,  by  offering  them  instantly  the 
most  honourable  and  advantageous  conditions.  These 
having  been  accepted,  and  the  garrison,  which  had  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  10  months,  and  lost  two-thirds  of  their 
number,  having  marched  through  the  gates,  the  Spanish 
general  drew  uphisarmytorecicve  them,  complimcnied 
the  governor,  and  the  officers  upon  their  distinguished 
good  conduct,  commanded  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  distributed  money 
among  the  soldiers,  and  displayed  all  the  sentiments  of  a 
hero,  in  the  testimony  which  he  paid  to  the  merit  of  the 
vanquished.  In  1637,  it  was  recovered  by  Henry  prince  of 
Orange,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  who  requited  the 
generosity  of  Spinola,  by  allowing  the  Spanish  garrison 
to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  loading 
their  gallant  commander,  Omer  de  Fourdin,  with  dis- 
tinguished praises  and  valuable  presents. 

In  1 667,  Breda  was  the  seat  of  the  famous  conference) 


in  which  a  general  peace  was  established  between  Louis 
the  XIV.  of  France,  Charles  II.  of  England,  Frederic 
III.  of  Denmark,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces.  In  1793,  though  the  fortifications  had  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  Dutch,  this  important  place 
was  surrendered  to  the  French  after  a  siege  of  ten  days ; 
but,  in  the  same  year,  was  again  delivered  up  by  capitu- 
lation to  the  States. 

Breda  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aa 
and  Merck,  in  a  fertile  but  marshy  country,  and  capable 
of  being  surrounded  with  water,  so  as  to  be  altogether 
inaccessible  to  an  army.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  regu- 
larly fortified,  surrounded  with  a  wall  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  a  ditch  well  filled  with  water,  pro- 
tected by  bastions  and  a  strong  citadel.  The  whole 
city  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  a  gate  built  of  brick  at 
each  angle ;  and  the  ramparts  are  adorned  with  rows  of 
elm  trees.  It  contains  about  20  streets,  2200  houses, 
and  10,000  inhabitants  Its  principal  structures  are, 
the  castle,  a  magnificent  square  building,  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  the  Merck ;  the  great  church,  which  is  a 
very  handsome  edifice,  with  a  remarkable  spire  362  feet 
in  height ;  and  the  mausoleum  of  Angelbert  or  Engel- 
bert  II.  of  Nassau,  adornec  with  various  statues  and  in- 
scriptions. Its  woollen  manufactures  weii^  "formerly 
in  a  prosperous  state,  but  have  greatly  declined  since 
the  revolution.  It  is  46  miles  south  of  Amsterdam, 
and  22  south  south-east  of  Rotterdam.  North  Lat.  5 1° 
37',  East  Long.  4°  45'.     See  Foster's  Travels,     (r/) 

BREDEMEYERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Diadelphia,  and  order  Octandria.  See  Botany,  p. 
267. 

BREEZE,     See  Meteobology. 

BREHONS.     See  Ireland. 

BREMEN,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name, 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  anciently  the  Phabiranum 
of  Ptolemy,  and  was  known  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Its  inhabitants  were  among 
the  most  early  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  Reforma- 
tion;  were  closely  besieged,  in  1547,  by  Groengen,  go- 
vernor of  Zealand,  at  the  instance  of  Charles  V.  ;  and 
were  strongly  charged  by  that  emperor,  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburgh  in  1550,  on  account  of  their  obstinate  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  Calvin.  In  1644,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Swedes  ;  and,  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, in  1 648,  it  was  secularized  into  a  duchy  and  fief 
of  the  empire.  In  1654,  its  privileges  were  violated  by 
Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  its  walls  invested 
by  an  army  of  that  prince  ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  duke  of  Brunswick,  it  was 
enabled  to  make  head  against  its  assailants,  till,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Dutch,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Sta- 
den,  in  which  all  its  privileges  were  confirmed.  In 
1675,  the  town  and  duchy  of  Bremen  were  overrun  by 
the  forces  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburgh  ; 
but  were  retained  by  Sweden  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
in  1679.  In  1712  it  was  reduced  by  the  Danes;  but 
was  transferred,  in  1715,  to  the  elector  of  Brunswick, 
as  an  equivalent  for  a  sum  of  700,000  rix-dollars ;  and 
in  1719,  it  v/as  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Sweden  to  that 
elector,  (upon  a  payment  of  one  million  of  rix-dollars,) 
who  was  afterwards  invested  by  the  emperor,  as  duke 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  In  1757,  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  but  it  was  hastily  abandoned  in  the 
year  loilowing,  when  it  was  instantly  occupied  by  tlie 
Hanoverian  troops,  and  remained  under  the  government 
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of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  as  elector  of  Brunswick, 
till  the  late  subjugation  of  all  that  country  to  the  power 
of  the  French  emperor. 

The  town  of  Bremen  is  situated  upon  a  kind  of  pe- 
ninsula, and  is  divided  by  the  river  Weser  into  two  pans, 
called  the  old  and  the  new  town,  which  have  communi- 
cation with  each  other  by  means  of  several  bridges  ;  on 
the  largest  of  which  is  a  hydraulic  machine  of  considera- 
ble height,  for  drawing  and  distributing  water  to  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city.  On  tlie  luiilding  which 
contains  the  wheel  is  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Volve  Pater,  rivi  trndnm  tiia  don.i,  VisiirfrU" 

The  old  town  is  the  largest  and  most  populous,  and 
in  it  the  principal  inhabitants  have  their  winter  habita- 
tions, while  their  gardens  and  places  of  residence  in 
summer  are  in  the  new  town.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  very 
old-fashioned  and  inconvenient  in  their  structure.  The 
houses  in  both  towns, and  in  the  suburbs,  are  calculated 
at  5105,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  40,000. 
In  the  market-place  is  a  large  statue  of  Rolando ;  and 
several  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  handsome  edi- 
fices, the  ^|iief  of  which,  are  the  town-hall,  loaded  with 
ornaments  ;  the  change,  a  neat  modern  building  ;  op- 
posite to  this  a  coffee-house,  remarkable  for  the  numer- 
ous figures  in  basso  relievo  on  its  walls ;  the  arsenal, 
the  college,  the  Lutheran  orphan  house,  and  the  Lu- 
theran church.  Under  the  last  mentioned  structure  is 
a  celebrated  vault,  called  the  "  Bley-keller,"  or  lead 
cellar,  because  the  lead  roof  of  the  cathedral  having 
been  melted  by  lightning,  fell  mto  this  place,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  so  free  from  moisture,  that  certain  dead 
bodies,  which  have  been  deposited  within  its  walls,  have 
been  preserved  from  putrefaction,  and  have  accjuiredthe 
appearance  of  mummies;  but  its  antiseptic  virtues  have 
been  rated  by  travellers  far  beyond  the  truth.  Bremen 
contains  a  physical  institute,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a 
school  for  navigation,  a  considerable  library,  a  museum, 
■which  has  a  tolerable  collection  of  serpents,  and  other 
reptiles,  with  several  useful  mechanic  models,  and  an 
observatory,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Olbers,  the 
celebrated  discoverer  of  the  new  planets  Pallas  and 
Vesta.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  court,  consisting  of  a  burgomaster 
and  six  senators  The  predominant  religious  denomina- 
tion is  the  reformed  or  Calvinisiic ;  and  of  this  persua- 
sion are  the  magistrates,  who  generally  contrive  to 
choose  their  successors  from  their  own  sect  ;  though 
the  Lutherans  are  not  excluded  by  law  from  a  share  in 
the  government  of  the  town,  nor  are  much  inferior  in 
point  of  number.  The  revenues  amount  to  about  100,000 
rix-dollars,  and  are  levied  by  a  species  of  property  tax. 
The  police  is  excellent ;  and  the  poor  are  so  well 
provided  with  work,  that  no  beggars  are  seen  in  the 
place. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bremen  are  rather  of  a  short  sta- 
ture, and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  tall  southern 
Germans.  They  arc  simple  and  frugal  in  their  man- 
ners, and  retain  many  very  primitive  modes  of  living. 
The  usual  hour  of  dinner  is  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  on  Sundays,  it  is  the  practice  to  breakfast  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  to  dine  at  ten.  They  are  oblig- 
ing, frank,  charitable,  and  hospitable  in  their  disposi- 
tions;  industrious,  orderly,  and  peaceful,  in  their  habits; 


possessed  in  general  of  good  natural  abilities,  improved 
by  a  liberal  education ;  and  without  much  pretensions  or 
display  of  literature,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  chief 
subjects  of  useful  knowledge.  Though  they  are  little 
addicted  to  the  arts  of  luxury,  it  appears,  from  a  paint- 
ing in  the  senate-house,  that  the  use  of  coaches  was 
known  among  them  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  piece 
to  which  we  allude,  and  which  is  a  view  of  the  city  paint- 
ed in  1661,  is  represented  a  quadrangular  carriage, 
supported  upon  four  pillars,  and  covered  with  a  canopy, 
but  open  on  each  side,  so  as  to  discover  the  persons 
within  it. 

The  |jrincipal  manufaeiuvoc;  in  Bremen,  are  cloth, 
cards,  linen,  Osnaburghs,  printed  calicoes,  stockings, 
bonnets,  canvas,  cards,  corks,  glass,  starch,  and  strong 
beer,  for  which  lust  article  it  has  long  been  famed  over 
the  continent.  It  is  celebrated  also  for  its  Rhenish  wine, 
the  sale  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  city,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  public  vaults.  It  is  much  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in 
blubber  and  whale  bone  with  the  south  of  Germany. 
Great  quantities  of  salmon,  also,  are  taken  by  the  iiiiiabi- 
tanls,  and  are  chiefly  prepared  for  exportation  by  being 
smoke-dried.  Its  commerce  with  France,  especially  in 
wines,  is  very  considerable.  Its  exports  in  iron,  flax, 
and  linen,  to  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  also  very 
valuable  ;  and  next  to  Hamburgh,  it  has  more  trade  witii 
America  than  any  other  maritime  town  in  Germany.  It 
is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  trade  of  Bremen  witii 
foreign  countries  should  be  so  extensive,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  large  vessels  can  ascend  the  Weser  only 
to  within  two  leagues  of  the  city,  smaLer  ones  only  to 
within  a  league  and  a  half ;  and  that  thus  all  the  mer- 
chandise, whether  export  or  import,  must  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  a  second  time  at  Vegesack,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port  of  Bremen.  It  is  inferior  to  Ham- 
burgh in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce  ;  but  it  oc- 
cupies nearly  as  much  ground,  and  the  streets  are  cleaner 
and  wider,  the  houses  better  built,  and  the  whole  better 
planned  as  a  city.  Bremen  is  ten  German  miles  dis- 
tant from  IMunden,  twelve  from  Zell,  and  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Hamburgh.  East  Long.  9°,  North  Lat.  53' 
30'.  See  Holcroft's  Travels  ;  and  Knigge's  Journey  Co 
Lower  Sax'jJiy.     (./) 

BRENNER  Mountains,  formerly  denominated  the 
K/ixlian  J//1S,  are  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  Tyrol, 
running  in  a  north  easterly  direction  from  Sterzing  to 
Inspruck.  The  mountain  Brenner,  from  which  the  chain 
derives  its  name,  is  so  called  from  the  frequent  thunder 
storms  which  rage  on  its  summit ;  and,  according  to 
Beaumont,  is  only  5109  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  other  mountains  are  Gefrorn,  which  rises  from  the 
midst  of  a  long  course  of  glaciers,  running  north-cast 
and  south-west,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
chain,  and  continually  covered  with  snow  ;  Habichspiz, 
Tributaan,  and  Boek-kogo.  There  are  also,  on  the 
north-west,  mounts  Lorenzen,  Fartschcl,  and  Tschafat- 
feh;  and,  on  the  south-east,  Glander,  Schloss,  Pragls, 
and  Pallanser.  The  Brenner  mountains  rival  the  Alps 
in  numerous  glaciers,  and  are  inferior  neither  in  height 
nor  ruggedness  to  those  of  Appenzcl.  Their  summits 
are  entirely  bare,  and  appear  to  be  granitic ;  while  the 
interior  mountains  are  calcareous  or  argillaceous.  In 
the  glacier  of  Stubcn,  which  is  4692  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  granite  and  porjjhyry  are  Jften  covered  with  cal- 
careous stones,  and  "  it  presents,"  says  Pinkerton,  "  the 
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Visual  phenomena  of  such  scenes,  with  beautiful  pyra- 
mids of  azure,  which  in  sun-shine  reflect  a  blaze  of 
light."  The  town  of  Stcinach  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  chain  ;  and  when  approaching  these  moun- 
tains from  Italy,  the  ascent  is  almost  gradual  from  Trent 
to  their  highest  peak.  The  high  road  leading  to  In- 
spruck  passes  over  them,  extending  along  their  sum- 
mits nearly  12  miles.  It  is  very  secure  and  agre<  able 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  very  dan- 
gerous in  winter,  on  account  of  the  avalanches.  The 
mountains  towards  the  south  are  rich  in  wood  and  pas- 
turage, but  those  on  the  north  are  bleak  and  barren. 
Near  the  glaciers  are  found  rock  crystals  of  various 
colours  ;  and  the  inferior  ranges  contain  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  lead,  mercury,  iron,  alum,  and  sulphur.  In  the 
■valley  of  Zill,  is  a  mine  of  gold,  but  scarcely  worth  the 
expense  and  labour  of  working  it  See  Pinkerton's 
Gtogra/iJii',  vol  i.  p.  387,  and  Beaumont's  Rhstian 
jitjis.     (l) 

BRE.nTFORD,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  about  seven  miles  from  London  The 
river  Brent,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  passes 
through  it,  and  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  town  ; 
the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the  i)arish  of  Great 
Ealing,  and  the  other  to  the  parish  of  Hauwell.  It  is  a 
long,  straggling,  ill-paved  town,  interspersed  with  a  few 
good  modern  built  houses ;  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
shop-keepers  and  tradesmen.  The  church  is  a  modern 
structure,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  rebuilt 
in  1764,  and  serves  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Great  Ealing. 
Brentford  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  Its  com- 
munication with  the  capital  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
Thames,  and  market  boats  go  every  tide  to  London 
The  great  western  road  also  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  making 
malt,  in  an  extensive  distillery,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthen  ware  It  has  also  a  flour 
mill,  on  the  same  construction  as  the  late  Albion  mills, 
which,  with  its  other  manufactures,  affords  employment 
for  its  numerous  poor.  About  a  mile  west  of  Brentford 
is  Sion-housc,  formerly  a  celebrated  nunnery,  now  a  seat 
of  the  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and,  at  the  east  ex- 
tremity of  the  village,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames, 
are  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Kcw.  Brentford  is  chiefly 
noted  for  being  the  seat  of  election  for  the  members  of 
the  county,  when  it  is  the  resort  of  all  the  rabble  of  the 
metropolis.  It  has  two  annual  fairs  for  hor'ses,  cattle, 
hogs,  goods.  Sec. ;  one  on  the  ISlhof  May,  and  the  other 
on  the  13th  of  September.  It  contains  277  houses,  and 
1443  inhabitants,  of  whom  334  are  returned  as  employed 
in  various  trades.     (/;) 

BRESCIA,  anciently  named  BRixi.ii,  a  city  of  Italy, 
is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Mella,  and  chief  place 
of  the  district  of  Brescia.  It  was  founded  by  the  GJuls, 
under  the  command  of  Belovesus ;  or,  as  others  sup- 
pose, of  Brennus ;  but  afterwards  became  a  colony  of 
the  Romans.  In  119  it  is  said  to  have  received  the 
Christuin  faith,  by  the  preaching  of  ApoUinaris  bishop 
of  Raveinia.  In  412,  it  was  burnt  by  Radagassus,  king 
of  the  Goths;  but  was  rebuilt  by  Attila  in  452.  It  -ivas 
afterwards  possessed  by  the  Lombards  ;  but  was  taken 
by  Charlemagne  in  771,  who  founded  its  church  of  St 
Denis.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  various  revolu- 
tions in  Italy,  especially  in  the  disputes  between  the 
Cuelphs  and  Gibelines  ;  and,  during  a  space  of  28  years, 


is  said  to  have  changed  its  masters  seven  times.  It 
was  long  under  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  be- 
fore it  surrendered  itself,  in  1426,  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  It  was  taken  and  pillaged  in  1512,  by  Gaston 
dc  Foix,  general  of  Louis  XII. ;  but  was  again  restored 
to  the  Venetians  by  Francis  I.  in  1517.  In  1478,  and 
in  1524,  it  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which, 
at  the  first  of  these  dates,  swept  away  25,000  persons. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  in  1796  ; 
and  in  1799  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  to  whom  the' 
French  garrison  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  By 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  it  became  a  constitu- 
tional part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

It  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Garza,  at  the  foot  of 
a  range  of  mountains,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  filled  with 
trees,  covered  with  flowers,  and  watered  by  a  multitude 
of  rivulets.  It  is  about  a  league  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded with  good  walls,  in  which  are  five  gates,  and 
defended  by  a  castle,  which  is  placed  upon  a  height,  and 
completely  commands  the  town.  The  streets  are  clean 
and  handsome  ;  and  most  of  them  washed  by  small 
streams  from  the  river.  It  contains  several  public 
squares  ;  the  largest  of  which  is  surrounded  witli  piaz- 
zas, and  has  the  town-house  in  its  centre.  It  has  19 
parish  churches,  several  of  which  are  adorned  with  fine 
paintings  and  statues  ;  30  convents,  a  general  hospital, 
a  lyceum,  and  several  charitable  houses  ;  a  palace  of 
justice,  which  is  a  magnificent  stone  building,  construct- 
ed from  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  remarka- 
ble for  its  fine  architecture  and  paintings  in  fresco;  and 
a  cathedral,  which  is  a  modern  edifice,  and  in  wluch  is 
shewn  the  famous  cross  or  standard  of  Constantine.  To 
Cardinal  Quirini,  who  was  once  bishop  of  Brescia,  and 
who,  besides,  contributing  liberally  to  the  buildino-  of 
the  cathedral,  also  presented  the  city  with  a  library,  the 
magistracy,  in  1750,  erected  two  marble  statues,  one  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  church,  and  the  other  in  the 
library.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Milan, 
who  used  formerly  to  bear  the  title  of  duke,  marquis, 
or  earl ;  and  its  magistracy,  before  the  revolution,  con- 
sisted of  600  citizens,  divided  into  several  councils, 
under  a  noble  Venetian,  who  presided  in  quality  ot 
governor,  or  FudtntayH.  designation,  which  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  chief  magistrates,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  as  in  the  following  lijie  of  Juvenal ; 

— Fidenarum,  Gabiorurove  esse  potestas. 

Bishop  Burnet  speaks  of  Brescia  as  in  his  time,  '•  a 
great  town,  full  of  trade  and  wealth."  The  inhabitants 
are  very  ingenious  and  industrious,  and  carry  on  several 
flourishing  m.umfactures.  It  has  long  been  famed 
especially  for  its  pistol  and  musket  barrels,  swords, 
knives,  and  other  articles  of  armoury ;  and,  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  considerable  iron  mines  and  forges,  in  one 
of  which  300  workmen  are  employed.  In  the  valleys 
in  its  environs,  are  found  also  copper,  jasper,  alabaster, 
toucli-slones  as  black  as  ebony,  and  capable  of  receiving 
a  polish  like  mirrors  ;  aitd  a  peculiar  stone,  which  re- 
sists the  influence  of  fire,  and  from  a  single  block  of 
which  they  cut  a  number  of  pots  or  vessels,  always  tak- 
ing the  smaller  out  of  the  heart  of  the  larger.  There 
are  made  also  at  this  piface  great  numbers  of  mill-stones ; 
the  smaller  of  a  soft  grey  stone,  very  easily  cut,  but 
quickly  hardening  in  the  air;  and  the  larger  of  a  kind  of 
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granite  studded  with  calcareous  substances.  Lintsccd 
oil,  but  especially  grape-stone  oil,  is  made  at  Brescia  in 
considerable  quantities;  in  preparing  the  last  of  which, 
the  following  process  is  followed  :  The  mass,  which 
remains  in  the  wine  press,  is  beaten,  kneaded,  and  sifted, 
till  the  stones  be  separated  from  the  adhering  sub- 
stances ;  they  are  then  winnowed,  by  being  thrown  into 
the  air  by  a  shovel,  and  left  to  dry  during  the  space  of  a 
month;  they  are  next  bruised  under  a  stone,  roasted  in 
a  copper  over  the  fire,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth,  and,  lastly  put  into  the  oil-press.  The  fisheries 
on  the  lakes  of  Esco  and  Guarda,  furnish  considerable 
employment,  as  well  as  an  important  article  of  traffic  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Brescia  and  its  neighbourhood.  In 
the  rivers  Adige  and  Oglio,  besides  excellent  fish,  there 
is  found  also  quantities  of  gold  ;  and  one  person,  by 
Washing  the  sand,  will  gain,  ordinarily  12,  and  some- 
times 50  sols  a  day.  The  trade  in  linen  and  woollen 
cloths  is  considerable.  That  in  iron  yields  170,000 
francs  per  ainmm  ;  in  flax,  350.000  ;  and  in  silk,  which 
is  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  place,  two  millions 
and  a  half.  The  Brcscian  territories  abound  in  excel- 
lent pasturage  ;  and  cheese  is  exported  by  the  peasants 
to  the  amount  of  130,000  livres  annually.  To  these 
pastures  the  people  around  Lodi,  who  make  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  called  Parmesan  cheese,  bring  their  herds 
of  cows,  during  the  winter  half  year.  One  of  the 
peculiar  productions  of  the  vicinity  of  Brescia  is  a  wine 
called  Sa/ito,  which  is  of  a  golden  colour,  and  an  agreea- 
ble sweetness.  In  making  this  wine,  the  grapes  are  kept 
till  the  month  of  February,  and  put  into  the  press  when 
the  weather  is  cold.  It  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a 
strong  degree  of  cold,  that  it  may  not  ferment  much  ; 
and  is  then  sealed  up  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  years. 
The  commerce  of  Brescia  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
are  greatly  promoted  by  the  numerous  rivers  in  its 
vicinity,  the  waters  of  which  are  distributed  with  the 
utmost  care  and  economy  in  all  directions  ;  and  give 
motion  to  an  infinity  of  mills  and  machinery  for  spinning 
silk,  manufacturing  paper,  hammering  iron  and  copper, 
sawing  wood,  and  boring  cannon,  &c.  These  streams 
are  farmed  at  a  high  rent ;  and  one  proprietor  is  said  to 
draw  40,000  francs  annually  for  the  water  on  his  domains. 
From  the  land,  through  which  those  canals  and  rivulets 
pass,  it  is  common  to  raise  a  crop  of  flax  or  millet,  after 
one  of  wheat  in  the  same  yeur  ;  the  fields  are  frequently 
manured  by  a  crop  of  lupins,  being  raised  and  left  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  Its  population  is  about  42,000  ;  its 
distance  from  Milan  44  miles,  from  Mantua  32,  from 
Crema  30  ;  its  N.  Lat.  45°  31',  and  E.  Long.  10°  5'.  See 
Bishop  Burnet's  yVntic/.s,  p.  96;  icon's  Itinerario  d' Ilatia, 
p.  96.  ;  and  Tynna's  Almanack  du  Commerce  Jiour  1811, 
p.  919.      (,/) 

BRESLAU,  or  Breslaw,  the  capital  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Germany.  Its 
origin  is  very  uncertiun,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  a 
bishop's  see  in  1033,  and  to  have  been  burned  by  the 
Tartars  in  1241.  In  1335  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  and  its  chief  magistrates  were  constituted 
governors  of  the  whole  principality,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  The  Emperor  Cliarlcs  IV.  shewed  great  favour 
to  the  city,  and,  in  1348  cspcciully,  conferred  upon  its 
inhabitiints  many  important  privileges,  which  were  still 
farther  augmented  by  his  son  Voncesluus.  In  1630  its 
government  was  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  Ferdin- 
and II.  and  it  continued  subject  to  his  successors  til!  the 


year  1741,  when  it  was  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions. 
In  1757,  a  small  Prussian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Augustus  William,  duke  of  Brunswick  Bevern,  was 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  the  city  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  victorious  Austrians  ;  but,  in  the  space  of 
four  weeks,  it  was  recovered  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Austrian  garrison,  to  the  amount  of  1 8,000,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  last  siege  several  of  its 
churches  were  greatly  damaged,  the  library  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  a  bomb,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  suburbs  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Breslau  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oder, 
where  that  river  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ohlau,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  the  latter  as  by  a  moat.  All 
that  part  of  the  town  which  stands  between  this  stream 
and  the  present  walls,  was  added  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  ;  but  the  new  town  is  of  a  still  more  recent 
date,  and  was  not  inclosed  within  the  fortifications  till 
the  year  1529.  The  whole  town  and  suburbs  occupy 
an  extent  of  two  German  miles  ;  and  among  the  towns 
of  Prussia  it  holds  the  tliird  place,  ranking  next  to  Ber- 
lin and  Konigsberg.  According  to  Kuttner,  it  is  a 
"  dirty,  old,  and  dull  town,"  but  contains  many  spacious 
streets,  the  houses  of  which  arc  three,  four,  and  five 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  the  ground  floor,  several 
large  squares,  and  a  variety  of  magnificent  public 
edifices,  which  are  much  obscured  with  smoke  and 
dirt.  The  chief  of  these  are,  the  church  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  of  which  ihe  great  altar  is  a  remarkable  piece  of 
workmanship  ;  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  Elizabeth, 
the  clock  of  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe  ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  from  the  front  of  which 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  may  be  seen  ;  the  Calvinists 
church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  ;  the  College  of  the  Jesuits; 
the  buildings  of  the  Academy ;  the  Exchange  ;  the 
Custom-house;  the  Bishop's  Palace;  and  a  monument, 
erected  by  his  own  family,  to  General  Count  Tauenzien, 
who  was  governor  of  Breslau,  and  commanded  during 
the  siege  of  1760.  There  is  also  in  this  town  a  college 
of  physicians,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre, 
two  armouries,  a  mint,  and  several  public  libraries.  In 
the  chamber  of  war  and  domains  is  a  wooden  model  of 
the  Giant  Mountains,  executed  by  Kahl,  who  received 
for  it  600  rix- dollars.  Among  the  beauties  of  the  place 
may  also  be  mentioned  the  walks  to  certain  gardens  in 
the  vicinity,  especially  to  the  English  garden  of  Prince 
Hohenloh'e  at  Scheitin.  The  inhabitants  of  Breslau 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith  at  an  early  period  ;  and 
both  the  magistracy  and  consistory  are  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion. 

Breslau  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Silesia;  has  an 
easy  communication  with  Hamburgh  by  means  of  the 
canal  which  joins  the  Oder  with  the  Elbe  ;  carries  on  an 
extfensjve  commerce  with  the  north  of  Germany  and  the 
Baltic  ;  and  supports  various  important  manufactures, 
for  the  encouragement  of  which  many  useful  establish- 
ments have  been  made.  Its  merchants  instituted,  in 
1784,  a  large  manufactory  for  iron  wares,  which  was 
immediately  invested  with  great  privileges  by  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  ;  permitted  to  send  its  goods  to  every  part 
of  his  dominions  ;  to  import  its  raw  materials  duty  free  ; 
and  to  protect  its  workmen  from  military  service.  The 
other  principal  productions  of  the  place,  are  broad  cloths, 
a  mixed  slufl"  made  of  wool  and  silk,  paper,  powder, 
needles,  hats,  woollen  stockings,  leather,  calicoes,  sergcj 
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and  various  figurers.  It  is  filled  with  tanners,  dyers, 
and  furriers,  to  whose  different  operations  the  waters  of 
the  Ohlau,  which  passes  through  the  town,  afford  the 
greatest  facilities.  Its  chief  exports  are,  the  linens  of 
Silesia,  which  are  so  well  known  in  Europe,  and  which 
are  purchased  at  the  fair  of  Breslau  chiefly  by  the  Dutch 
traders  ;  flax,  thread,  and  wool,  of  which  last,  however, 
foreign  dealers  are  permitted  to  purchase  only  the  sur- 
plus of  the  market;  fine  cloths,  some  of  which  arc  sent 
as  far  as  Persia  ;  and  madder,  which  is  produced  in  great 
aljundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  imports,  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  hops, 
the  sale  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  magistrates, 
who  fix  the  price,  and  of  whom  the  brewers  are  obliged 
to  purchase  ;  from  Hungary,  antimony,  orpiment,  prunes, 
honey,  saffron,  sulphur,  tartar,  wine,  &c. ;  from  Vienna, 
saffron,  quicksilver,  ochre,  wine,  &c. ;  from  Poland, 
indigo-plant,  wax,  honey,  cotton,  coffee,  rhubarb,  tea, 
leather,  and  peltry;  from  Stettin,  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  Baltic,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  wines,  spices, 
herrings,  iron,  train-oil,  lintseed.  Sec.  ;  from  Holland,  all 
kinds  of  spices,  drugs,  cloths,  sugars,  dyeing  materials, 
kc  ;  from  Italy,  silks,  drugs,  spices,  dried  fruits,  and 
other  articles  of  the  Levant  trade. 

At  Breslau  there  are  two  great  public  fairs  every 
year,  each  of  which  continues  eight  days.  There 
are  three  large  market-places  ;  called  the  great  market  ; 
the  salt  marketi  where  glass,  leather,  wax,  honey,  &c, 
are  also  sold  ;  and  the  ncvj  market,  where  the  wood 
merchants  chiefly  transact  business.  The  population 
exceeds  60,000,  of  which  a  great  proportion  are  French, 
Bohemians,  and  other  foreignci's ;  and  immense  num- 
bers of  Jews  had  their  residence  in  the  city  till  the  year 
1744,  when  the  king  of  Prussia  banished  them  all  from 
the  place,  except  a  few  of  the  best  known  families,  and 
such  as  were  employed  in  the  mint.  The  lands  round 
Breslau  are  extremely  level ;  and  those  parts  which  are 
nearest  the  rivers  are  of  a  sandy  and  swampy  nature.  It 
is,  however,  an  excellent  corn  country,  yielding  rich 
pasturage,  abounding  in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  renuirka- 
ble  for  the  large  size  of  its  cows.  The  roads  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  are  in  a  wretched  state,  but 
the  canals  and  dykes  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Breslau 
is  35  German  miles  from  Berlin,  44  from  Leipsic,  74 
from  Hamburgh,  40  from  Prague,  and  54  from  Vienna. 
E.  Long.  17"  3',  N.  Lat.  51°  6'.  See  Kuttner's  Travels 
•hrough  Denmark,  Svjedev,  Austria,  and  Italy,  in  1798 
and  1799,  letter  xvi.  Guibert,  Journal  d'un  Voyage  en 
.lUemagne  en  1773,  tom.  ii  p.  123,  Paris-,  1803;  and 
Tynna's  Almanack  du  Commerce  fiour  1811,  p.  961.  {(j) 
BREST,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  and  formerly 
capital  of  the  province  of  Britanny,  is  now  the  principal 
place  of  a  district  in  the  department  of  Finisterre.  It 
is  the  Gesobrivale,  or  Brivat:s  Partus  of  the  Romans. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  its  history  is  an 
attempt,  which  was  made  against  it  in  1 694,  by  Lord 
Berkely,  with  a  fleet  of  29  ships  of  war,  and  a  number 
of  other  armed  vessels,  having  onboard  12  regiments 
of  infantry  and  two  of  marines,  under  the  command  of 
General  Talmache  ;  but  the  fortifications  of  the  place 
had  been  so  thoroughly  repaired  by  Marshal  Vauban, 
and  the  French  so  completely  prepared  to  oppose  the 
expedition  of  the  British,  that  the  latter  were  repulsed, 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  with  the  loss  of  400  seamen, 
900  soldiers,  and  their  leader,  Talmache,  who  died  of  a 
■vvound  in  his  thigh. 
Vol.  IV.     P.^RT  II. 


Brest  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Brest ;  and,  when  seen 
from  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  opens  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner to  'he  view  of  the   observer,  and  appears  much 
larger  to  the  eye  than  it  is  in  reality.     The   works   of 
the  fortifications,  mingled  with  gardens  and  summer 
houses,  present  a  very  interesting  spectacle ;   and  have 
furnished  the  celebrated  Vernet  with  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  finest  paintings.     Brest  is  a  large  well-built  town, 
and  contains  several  very  handsome  and  regular  streets ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  narrow,  winding,  and  incon- 
veniently contrived.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  Cote  du  Brest,  and  the  other  the 
Cole  de  Recouvrance,  between   which  there  is  no  com- 
munication but  by  boats.     It  has  two  parish  churches,  a 
governor,  a  board  of  admiralty,  and  a  marine  seminary. 
It  is  justly  considered  as  the   capital  of  the  French 
marine  ;  and  its  public  buildings,  and  objects  of  curiosity, 
are  almost  all  connected  with  naval  occupations.  Those 
which  are  most   deserving  of  notice,  are  its  barracks, 
magazines,  rope-walks,  sail-cloth  manufactories,  forges, 
and  founderv.  t'^*^  'df^ing  of  the  galley  slaves,  the  hos- 
piiitl  ;  tlie  theatre,  which  is  small  but  elegant ;  the  ar- 
senal, an  immense  and  superb  structure  ;  the  walk,  call- 
ed le  Cours  d'Ajeior  de  la  reunion,  where  it  was  intend- 
ed that  a  fine  statue  of  Neptune  should  be  erected  ;  the 
dock-yard,  w  hich  is  well  constructed,  but  which  foreign- 
ers,  and  even  Frenchmen   themselves,  are  very  rarely 
permitted  to  inspect ;  and  the  quay,  which,  on  one  side 
of  the  port,  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  200  paces  in 
breadth,   covered   with   storehouses  nearly   throughout 
the  whole  of  its  extent.     But  it  is  principally  famous  for 
its  excellent  road  and  harbour,  which  are  capable  of  con- 
taining 500  ships  of  war,  in  an  anchorage  of  8,  10,  4tid 
15  fathoms  at  low   water;  and  which,  next  to  those  of 
Toulon,  are  the  safest  and  most  spacious  on  the  whole 
French  coast.     The  entrance,  which  is  from  the  south- 
west, is  a  very  narrow  and  difllicult  passage  ;  and  hence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Gullet.      It  is  guarded 
by  a  castle  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  and  on  the  land  side 
by  a  large  ditch  and  other  strong  fortifications.     Near 
this  entrance  is  a  flying  bridge,  or  a  kind  of  chest  capa- 
ble of  containing  five  or  six   persons,  suspended  by   a 
cable  and  pulleys,  and  drauTi  to  either  sidp  by  a  rope, 
which  moves  upon  a  cylinder.     Besides  the  commerce 
connected  with  marine  armaments,  the  town  of  Brest  hasa 
considerable  trade  in  wines  and  brandy,  and  carries  on  a 
fishery  in  sardines,  mackerel,  and  other  fish.     There  are 
two  fairs   held   at  Brest  on  the  two  first  days  of  each 
month,  at  which  cattle,   skins,  linen  cloths,    and  other 
articles  of  merchandise,  are  sold.     At  spring  tides  it 
is  high  water  in  the  port  at  S""  33'  30"  ;  but  without  the 
gullet,  the  tides  are  |ths  of  an  hour  earlier.     The  popu- 
lation of  Brest  is  26,000.  Its  distance  from  Paris  is  125 
leagues,  from  Amsterdam    ISO,  from  Bourdeaux    100, 
from  Havre  90,  from  Marseilles  205,  from  Rochelle  75, 
from   Toulon  212,   from  Cadiz  300,  from  Lvons   165; 
and  its  N.  Lat.  48"  23',  W.  Long.  4°  30'.     See  Tynna's 
Almanach  du  Commerce  /I'jiir  1811,  p.  610.     (y} 

BRETON,  or  Cape  Breton,  an  island  lying  near 
the  east  coast  of  North  America,  between  45°  and  47° 
North  Lat.,  and  between  50°  and  60°  West  Long,  from  . 
London.  With  the  islands  Newfoundhuid  and  St  John, 
it  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence  ;  and  a  narrow  passage  of  about  four  leagues 
in  length,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth,  named  tlie  Gut 
3  L 
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of  Cunso,  scpaiates  it  IVoni  llic  eastern  extremity  of  No- 
va Scotia.  It  is  about  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
sixty  in  breadth,  but  of  a  very  irregular  figure ;  for  it  is 
so  much  intersected  by  bays  and  small  rivers,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  islands  ;  and  its  two  prin- 
cipal parts  are  joined  by  a  neck  of  land  not  more  than 
eight  hundred  paces  in  length.  It  was  discovered  about 
the  year  1500  by  the  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  navi- 
gated these  seas ;  and  being  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  continent,  it  was  named  Cape  Breton,  which  name 
has  been  absurdly  retained.  The  French  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  1713,  and  at  a  great  expence  erected  Fort 
Dauphin,  which  they  made  their  principal  settlement ; 
but  the  harbour  having  been  found  to  be  of  very  difficult 
access  it  was  abandoned,  and  Fort  Louisbourg  was  erect- 
ed in  1720,  the  fortification  of  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
them  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  All 
the  harbours  of  the  island  are  open  to  the  cast  and  south  : 
tlic  north  coast  is  elevated,  and  almost  inaccessible.  The 
harbour  of  Louisburg,  once  among  the  best  in  North 
America,  is  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  extends  into  the 
country  four  leagues,  in  a  windino;  flirection,  and  con- 
tains good  anchorage,  being  in  all  places  at  leasi  seven 
fathoms  deep.  Its  entrance,  formed  by  two  small  is- 
lands, is  four  hundred  yards  wide  ;  and  by  means  of 
Cape  Lorembic  in  its  vicinity,  is  discoverable  by  ships 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  lakes  which  overspread  one 
half  of  the  island,  and  are  frozen  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  to  the  extensive  forests  which  cover  the  high- 
er grounds,  and  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun, the  climate 
is  cold  and  damp.  The  soil,  which  is  generally  swampy, 
•and  covered  with  a  light  kind  of  moss,  is  but  ill  adapted 
foT  cultivation  :  On  the  lands,  however,  towards  the 
south,  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flux, 
are  raised;  and  the  island  at  present  abounds  with  fine 
hard  wood,  and  excellent  timber. 

While  the  French  possessed  this  island,  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  gradually  increased  to  four  thousand, 
who  were  composed  partly  of  Indians,  and  partly  of  ruin- 
ed adventurers  from  liuropc.     They  established  them- 
selves on  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  they  found 
a  proper  beach  for  drying  cod,  which  became  the  chief 
object  of  their  attention.     As  the  soil  was  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, they  did  little  more  than  cultivate  a   few  pot 
herbs  for  their  own  sustenance  ;  and  the  scantiness  of 
the  pasture  prevented  them  from  rearing  cattle.     Al- 
though the  island  was  covered  with  forests  before  it  was 
inhabited,  the  wood  was  chiefly  used  for  fuel,  and  very 
little  timber  was  exported.     An  inconsiderable  fur  trade 
was  carried  on  in  the  export  of  the  skins  of  elks,  bears, 
otters,  foxes,  and  other  wild  animals.     Greater  advan- 
tages might  have  been  derived  from  tlie  coal   mines, 
which  abound  in  the  island,  and  which  couid  have  been 
wrought  at  little  expence,  as  tlie  coal  lies  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  below 
the  surface.     But  notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for 
that  article  in  New  England,  these  valuable  mines  were 
wrought  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  with  ballast 
the  ships  which  sailed  to  the  French  W  est  Indiaisiands. 
The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  was  chi'..fly  directed  to 
the  fisheries  ;  the  value  of  which,  whi.c  the  island  was 
in  possession  of  the  French,  has  been  estimated  at  one 
million  sterling.     Besides  the  great  export  of  fish  to 
Europe,  part  was  sent  to  the  French  West  India  islands ; 
in  return  for  which  they  received  sugar,  coffee,  rum, 


and  molasses.  As  the  islanders  could  not  consume  all 
these  commodities,  they  were  allowed  to  export  what 
they  did  not  need  to  Canada;  and  they  received  in  ex- 
change wood,  brick,  cattle,  vegetables,  and  various  kinds 
of  fruit 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  possession  of  Cape  Breton 
must  at  all  times,  but  particularly  in  a  war  wdih  France, 
be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  Great  Britain,  a  plan 
was  laid,  and  successfully  executed,  for  wresting  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1745  The  scheme  was 
planned  in  Boston,  recommended  by  their  general  as- 
sembly, and  approved  of  by  his  majesty.  In  New  En- 
gland a  body  of  6000  troops  was  formed,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  Mr  Pepperei,  a  merchant  of  extensive  in- 
fluence in  that  country,  who,  though  unacquainted  with 
military  affairs,  had  taken  an  active  part  in  proposing 
and  planning  the  enterprise.  While  the  F^-ciich  garri- 
son at  Louisbourg  was  known  to  be  extremely  disaffect- 
ed to  the  colony, -and  to  have  been  for  six  months  almost 
in  open  rebellion  against  its  officers,  commodore  War- 
ren arrived  at  Canso  with  ten  ships  of  war,  embarked 
the  troops  of  New  England  in  transports,  and  landed 
fhem  in  Cape  Breton  without  opposition.  The  enemy 
abandoned  iheli  grand  battery,  which  was  detached  from 
the  town,  and  the  immediate  seizure  of  it  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  While  the  6000 
American  troops,  reinforced  by  800  British  marines, 
carried  on  their  approaches  by  land  the  British  squad- 
ron, under  the  command  of  that  ble  officer,  blocked  up 
the  place  by  sea,  so  that  no  succours  could  be  introdu- 
ced. The  town  being  considerably  damaged  by  the  shot 
of  the  besiegers,  and  the  garrison  despairing  of  relief, 
the  governor  capitulated  on  the  I7lh  day  of  June,  and 
the  whole  island  soon  shared  the  fate  of  Louisbourg,  its 
only  bulwark.  A  few  days  after  its  surrender,  two 
French  East  India  ships,  and  another  from  Peru,  richly 
laden  with  treasure,  sailed  into  the  harbour,  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  still  belonged  to  F'rancc,  and  became 
prizes  to  the  British  squadion 

This  valuable  possession  was  restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-lachapelle,  in  1748,  and  was  attackeii 
a  second  time  by  the  British  in  1758.  About  1'3,00C> 
men  were  destined  again  to  undertake  the  siege  of  I''ort 
Louisbourg.  General  Amherst  being  joined  by  admi- 
ral Boscawen  with  the  fleet  and  forces  from  England, 
the  armament  sailed  from  Halifax  on  the  28th  of  May, 
and  on  the  2d  of  June  part  of  the  transports  anchored 
in  Gabarus  Bay,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Louis- 
bourg. The  garrison  of  that  town,  commanded  by  che- 
valier Drucour,  consisted  of  nearly  3000  men.  The 
harbour  was  guarded  by  six  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  ;  three  ships  were  sunk  across  its  mouth,  in  or- 
der to  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  English  navy  ;  but 
the  fortifications  were  in  bad  repair,  and  no  part  of  the 
town  was  secure  from  the  effects  of  bombardment.  The 
governor  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
a  landing,  by  establishing  a  chain  of  posts  for  some 
leagues  along  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  beach,  by 
forming  entrenchments,  and  erecting  batteries ;  but  some 
intermediate  places  could  not  be  fully  guarded,  of  which 
the  British  commander  resolved  to  avail  himself. 

The  troops  destined  to  make  the  attack,  under  tlie 
command  of  the  immortal  Wolfe,  having  been  driven 
from  their  first  landing  point  by  a  masked  battery,  which 
the  French  opened  upon  them  w  ith  a  most  destructive 
fire,  he  espied  a  rock  at  no  great  distauccj  which  had 
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always  been  deemed  inaccessible.  Thither  he  directed 
major  Scott  to  repair,  and  if  possible  gain  possession  of 
it,  while  he  himself  was  employed  in  reimbarking  his 
troops.  That  officer  instantly  carried  his  men  to  the 
spot;  but  his  own  boat  sinking  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  was  stepping  out,  he  boldly  climbed  the  rock  alone. 
With  the  utmost  danger  and  difficulty  he  reached  the 
summit,  and  was  followed  by  ten  of  his  men.  He  was 
instantly  attacked  by  sixty  Frenchmen  and  ten  Indians, 
and  saw  two  of  his  men  killed,and  three  mortally  wound- 
ed. With  the  remaining  five  he  gallantly  maintained 
his  ground,  undercover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave  com- 
panions, regardless  of  danger,  came  up  to  his  relief,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  that  important  post.  As  soon 
as  it  was  gained,  the  other  troops  leaped  into  the  water 
with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  reachingthe  shore,  attack- 
ed the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity  in  all  quarters,  that 
they  soon  abandoned  then-  artillery,  and  fled  in  the  ut- 
most confusion.  The  British  stores  and  artillery  were 
then  landed,  and  the  town  of  Louisbourg  was  formally 
invested. 

The  governor  prepared  for  making  a  vigorous  de- 
fence: he  maintained  a  very  severe  fire  against  the  be- 
siegers from  the  town  and  harbour,  antl  made  several 
sallies;  but  ail  these  were  of  little  avail  against  the  re- 
gular approaches  to  the  town,  conducted  by  the  engi- 
neers under  the  inspection  of  general  Amherst,  and  the 
destructive  batteries  raised  by  detached  corps  under 
brigadier  general  Woife.  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
siege,  the  admiral  and  general  co-operated  with  the 
greatest  harmony.  In  a  short  time,  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  all  taken  or  destroyed;  several  breaches 
were  made  in  the  fortifications;  forty  pieces»of  cannon 
were  dismounted,  or  otherw  ise  rendered  unserviceable ; 


and  there  being  no  probability  of  holding  out  much  long- 
er, the  governor,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
inhabitants,  surrenderedhimself  and  the  garrison  prison- 
ers of  war.  Thus,  after  having  four  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded,  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the 
whole  of  this  important  island ;  and  found,  in  the  strong 
town  of  Louisbourg,  two  hundred  and  twenty -one  pieces 
of  cannon,  eighteen  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  stores  and  ammunition.  The  loss  was  the  more  se- 
verely felt  by  France,  as  it  was  attended  with  the  de- 
struction of  several  ships  and  frigates.  This  posses- 
sion was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  in  1763; 
but  since  that  time,  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg  have 
been  destroyed. 

This  island  is  of  great  value  to  Britain,  as  it  com- 
mands the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  key  of  Canada.  It  secures  to  her  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  very  valuable  fisheries  on  its  coasts. 
It  possesses  abiuidance  of  iron,  of  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  inhabitants  have  yet  availed  themselves. 
Its  extensive  coal  mines  may  be  wrought  at  a  small  ex- 
pence,  the  coal  (as  has  been  already  mentioned,)  lying 
horizontally  a  few  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  as  no 
coal  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Canada,  that  article 
might  be  rendered  a  source  of  great  emolument  and 
advantage.  Its  forests  might  also  supply  timber  for  the 
navy  ;  the  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  island 
being  easy,  by  means  of  a  number  of  lakes  and  inlets 
from  the  sea,  which  arc  found  in  every  direction.  See 
Gray's  Letters  from  Canada,  p.  19.  Heriot's  Travels 
through  the  Canadas,^)-  17  ;  Pinkerton's  Geograjihy,  vol. 
ii.  p.  629  ;  and  Smollet's  History  of  Englaiid,  vol  iii. 
iv.      (.-v.  F.) 
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Bhewinc?  is  the  art  of  making  malt  liquors,  such  as 
porter,  ale,  and  beer,  which  have  a  vast  number  of 
local  appellations,  depending  upon  their  taste,  colour, 

SvC. 

The  art  of  brewing  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
country,  where  the  principal  beverage  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  of  fermented  malt  liquors,  which  are  generally 
considered  as  the  least  prejudicial  to  the  constitution, 
of  any  of  those  inebriating  liquors,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  are  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  human  frame.  The  practice  of  brewing 
porter  is  brought  to  great  perfection  in  London,  and 
■many  other  towns  are  celebrated  for  their  ales,  &c. ; 
but  the  principles  upon  which  these  advantages  depend, 
are  not  perfectly  understood.  The  superiority  of  par 
ticular  ales,  is  generally  attributed  to  local  conveniences 
of  water,  climate,  malt,  £cc.  which  might,  in  a  great 
degree,  be  attained,  from  a  particular  management  of 
the  processes  upon  which  the  art  of  brewing  depends. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  art  so  complicated  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour 
to  describe  faithfully  the  different  processes  of  brewing, 
from  the  extraction  of  the  virtue  of  the  malt,  to  the  fin- 
ing of  the  beer.  This  is  all  that  our  limits  will  per- 
mit us  to  accomplish  ;  and  we  hope  it  may  be  found 
of  utility    to    the    practical    brewer,    in    giving    him 


the  detail  of  the  art  as  practised  in  London,  where  por- 
ter is  brewed  on  such  a  large  scale,  and  where  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  the  economy  of  materials, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  process.  In  doing  this,  we 
shall  first  give  a  full  description  of  a  London  brcwei-y, 
and  of  the  various  utensils  employed  in  it  ;  and  then 
a  detailed  account  of  the  different  processes  which  are 
employed  in  this  useful  art.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
any  of  these  heads,  we  shall  first  give  a  general  outline 
of  the  different  operations  in  brewing. 

The  prinripnl  ingredients  employed  in  brewing  beer, 
are  malt  and  hops,  from  which  the  virtues  are  extracted 
by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  this  extract  is  fermented 
with  yeast.  Malt  is  made  from  barley,  which  being 
steeped  in  water,  and  then  spread  out  in  thin  layers, 
vegetates,  and  produces  a  sweet  substance  termed  sac- 
charum,  which  did  not  previously  exist  (at  least  in  the 
same  form)  in  the  dry  corn,  and  which  disappears  if  the 
process  of  vegetation  (or  germination  as  it  is  called,)  is 
carried  too  far.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  when  the  corn 
is  judged,  by  known  signs,  to  be  in  that  stage  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  quantity  of  saccharine  mutter,  the 
germination  is  stopped  by  drying  the  corn  upon  a  kiln. 
This  evaporates  the  moisture,  and  prevents  the  farther 
growth  of  the  corn,  now  converted  into  malt,  which  will 
keep  till  it  is  wanted  by  the  brewer.  The  malt  in  the 
3  L  2 
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brewer's  hands  is  first  ground  coarsely,  so  as  lo  break 
every  grain  into  3  or  4-  pieces.  The  malt,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  grist,  is  put  into  a  large  vessel,  termed 
the  mash  tun,  and  hot  water  admitted  into  it  from  the 
copper,  where  it  remains  till  the  water  is  supposed  to 
have  extracted  sufficient  sweetness  from  the  goods,  as 
the  malt  is  called  in  this  stage  of  the  process.  Tlic 
goods  are  stirred  up  at  intervals,  to  expose  every  part 
of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the  liquor  ;  and  fur  a  cer- 
tain time,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mashing,  it  is  not 
disturbed,  that  the  extract  (whicli  is  called  wort,)  may 
not  be  thick,  from  holding  the  gross  parts  of  the  flour 
and  mucilage  of  the  malt  in  mechanical  mixture.  After 
being  left  at  rest  a  short  time,  tlicsc  gross  parts  subside 
upon  the  goods  ;  and  the  wort  running  through  them, 
when  let  oft',  is,  in  some  degree,  filterc'd,  and  flows  clear 
into  a  vessel  beneath  the  mash  tun,  called  the  under- 
back.  From  this  vessel  it  is  again  pumped  up  into  the 
copper ;  and  when  the  hops  are  put  in,  it  is  boiled  for 
some  time,  in  order  to  extract  the  bitter  of  the  hops,  to 
coagulate  the  mucilage  extracted  from  the  malt,  and 
evaporate  a  portion  of  the  water  used  in  mashing. 
When  sufficiently  boiled,  the  wort  is  run  off  into  a  ves- 
sel called  the  hopback,  which  detains  the  hops,  but  per- 
mits the  liquor  to  flow  into  the  coolers.  These  arc 
large  vats,  not  more  than  5  inches  deep,  in  wliich  the 
liquor  remains  till  it  is  cooled  to  a  proper  temperature 
for  the  process  of  fermentation ;  which  gives  the  strength 
or  spirituous  quality  to  the  beer.  This  is  effected  in 
vessels,  called  squares  or  gyle  tuns,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  is  added,  to  put  the  liquor  in  fermen- 
tation ;  the  symptoms  of  which  arc  an  internal  commo- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  liquor,  caused  by  the  extrication 
of  gas,  which  rises  througli  the  fluid  in  innumerable 
bubbles,  producing  an  universal  motion,  and  a  continual 
singing,  and  raising  to  the  surface  a  constant  stream  of 
yeast,  in  which  the  bubbles  of  gas  are  enveloped.  This 
yeast  floats  upon  the  beer,  and  is  called  the  head.  After 
this  fermentation  has  continued  some  time,  and  the 
head  does  not  seem  likely  to  rise  any  higher,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  it  would  be  quickly  succeeded 
by  another  fermentation,  called  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion :  the  first  being  cidled  vinous,  producing  alcohol  or 
spirit ;  while  the  second  generates  acetic  acid,  or 
vinegar.  This  operation  of  checking  the  fermentation 
is  called  cleansing.  It  is  performed  by  drawing  off  the 
beer,  and  putting  it  into  small  casks  called  rounds,  where 
it  still  continues  to  ferment  and  disharge  yeast  for  some 
lime,  the  casks  being  filled  up  as  they  diminish  in  their 
contents.  When  the  working  cases,  the  casks  arc 
bunged  up  to  prevent  it  from  growing  fl.it ;  and  if  every 
thing  has  been  successful,  the  beer  requires  nothing 
but  age  to  fine  itself,  and  be  fit  for  the  table.  In  large 
breweries,  the  store  of  beer  is  not  kept  in  the  small 
casks,  but  in  immense  casks  called  the  store  vats,  into 
which  it  is  put  from  the  rounds,  as  soon  as  the  working 
ceases.  When  sufficient  lime  cannot  be  allowed  for 
the  beer  to  fine  itself,  (that  is,  to  deposit  the  mucilage 
which  is  suspended  in  it,  and  which  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  clouds  of  lighter  and  darker  colours,)  a 
preparation  of  isinglass  and  sour  beer,  called  finings,  is 
employed  to  precipitate  the  clouds,  and  render  it  trans- 
parent ;  a  quality  which  is  deemed  a  great  recommen- 
dation, as  is  also  a  fine  colour,  which,  in  some  liquors, 
is  produced  by  colouring.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
the  beer  does  not  turn  out  good,  frpm  acidity,  flatness. 


Sec;  and  many  methods  arc  employed  for  improving  it, 
by  adding  various  chemical  preparations.  This  was 
formerly  reckoned  the  most  valuable  branch  of  the  art, 
and  innumerable  nostrums  were  considered  by  their 
possessors  as  invaluable  secrets  ;  but  of  late  the  intro- 
duction of  the  thermometer,  in  the  operations  of  the 
brewery,  has  shewn,  that  more  is  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
ducting the  previous  processes  in  a  proper  manner, 
tlian  by  trusting  to  remedies,  for  the  errors  arising  from 
inaccuracy  in  the  heats  of  the  different  liquors,  or  from 
inattention  to  the  circumstances  of  the  weather   &c. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  process  of 
brewing  ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  description  of 
an  extensive  brewery,  many  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  metropolis. 

CHAP.  I. 

JOcscriplion  of  a  London  BrcvjeTij. 

The  interior  of  a  complete  brewery  is  represented  in 
Plate  LXXVII  The  dimensions  of  the  different  ves- 
sels which  it  contains,  are  taken  from  the  brewery  of 
Messrs  Brown,  Parry  and  Co.,  Golden  Lane,  which  hav- 
ing been  recently  rebuilt,  contains  most  of  the  new 
inipvovcments  in  the  utensils  employed  in  this  manu- 
facture. We  have  been  compelled,  in  our  Plate,  to 
arrange  the  various  vessels,  See.  in  a  different  manner 
from  what  they  are  in  the  bruwery  itself,  where,  from 
many  circumslances,  such  as  the  form  of  the  premises, 
want  of  sufficient  room,  See.  the  an-angement  is  not 
([uite  so  uniform  as  it  would  have  been,  if  none  of  these 
causes  haH  existed  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  Fig.  I 
is  a  plan  of  the  brewery,  and  Figs.  2  and  3  are  different 
elevations  of  the  establishment.  The  latter  are  not 
taken  upon  any  particular  line,  being  chiefly  intended  to 
shew  the  relalivc  levels  of  the  different  vessels.  The 
same  letters  of  reference  apply  to  all  the  figures.  A,B 
I'eiirescnts  the  two  coppers,  each  containing  300  barrels, 
having  the  fireplaces  beneath  them  ;  a,  a  are  their 
chimneys  ;  and  C,  D  the  two  mash  tuns,  situated  exactly 
over  the  underbacks  E  and  F  (-Fig.  -.)  G  is  the  build- 
ing for  a  steam  engine  of  36  horse  power ;  H  the 
boilers  of  the  engine  ;  b  its  working  beam,  and  d  its  fly 
wheel.  On  the  axis  of  this  is  a  bevelled  cog  wheel, 
giving  motion  to  a  vertical  shaft  e,  from  which,  by  means 
of  wheel-work,  the  power  of  the  engine  is  distributed 
through  the  works.  Atyit  works  the  pumps  for  rais- 
ing water  from  the  well  to  a  cistern  over  the  engine 
house  ;  I,  m,  and  ?;,  arc  three  other  pumps,  for  raising 
the  liquor  in  different  stages  of  the  process.  A  shaft  5- 
(h-ives  the  four  mill-stones  r  for  grinding  the  inalt ;  two 
others  at  h  (Fig.  1.)  turn  the  mashing  machines,  which 
agitate  the  malt  while  in  the  process  of  mashing  :  /:  is 
a  screw  for  conveying  the  grist  from  the  mill  towards 
the  mash  tuns.  It  is  enclosed'  in  -a  wooden  tube,  into 
which  the  malt  drops,  and  as  the  screw  revolves  it 
pushes  the  grist  along  the  tube.  The  screw  is  formed 
by  tin  plates  nailed  upon  a  wooden  shaft,  which  is 
turned  by  the  mill.  This  shaft  conveys  the  malt  to 
another  screw  0  placed  inclined,  which  elevates  the  grist 
into  a  screwing  machine  T,  through  which  the  ground 
malt  passes;  but  any  grains  of  malt,  which  may  have 
escaped  the  stones  without  being  broken,  are  separated 
and  delivered  between  a  pair  of  iron  rollers  at  /,  which 
crushes  them,  and  they  fall  into  a  screw  v,  wliich  also 
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receives  -the  grist  that  has  passed  through  the  screw,  and 

conducts  all  together  into  the  binns,  VW,  Fig.  2,  situa- 
ted over  the  mash  tuns,  where  it  is  kept  for  use  ;  and 
when  it  is  wanted,  it  is  let  down  into  the  tuns,  by  draw- 
ing a  number  of  shuttles  in  the  bottom  of  the  binns. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  movements,  which  can- 
not be  wholly  shewn  in  such  small  figures  ;  such  as  at 
Q,  which  is  a  sack-tackle,  for  drawing  up  sacks  of  malt 
from  carts  in  the  street,  to  the  loft  in  the  top  of  the 
building.  Here  the  sacks  are  placed  upon  a  hand-bar- 
row, and  wheeled  to  small  trap-doors  in  the  floor,  through 
which  the  malt  is  pushed  down  into  the  great  malt  binns 
S,  Fig.  1  and  3,  where  it  is  kept  till  wanted  for  grind- 
ing. It  is  then  filled  into  sacks  again,  which  are  drawn 
up  from  the  binns  by  a  sack-tackle,  and  wheeled  to  the 
hoppers  X,  P'ig.  2,  over  the  mill-stones.  Here  the  malt 
is  shot  into  a  small  binn  ;  and  a  machine  ;/,  called  Jacob's 
ladder,  elevates  it  into  the  hopper.  This  machine  is  a 
broad  endless  strap,  v.ith  small  tinplate  buckets  sewed 
upon  it.  The  strap  revolves  upon  two  wheels,  one  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  lift.  The 
buckets  fill  themselves  with  malt  in  the  lowest  binn, 
and  throw  it  into  the  hopper;  as  the  mill  causes  it  to 
revolve  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chains  of  buckets 
employed  in  some  countries  to  raise  water. 

The  hops  are  drawn  up  from  the  carts  by  a  tackle  at 
Z  in  the  plan,  and  deposited  in  the  loft  I,  (Fig.  3.) 
When  they  are  wanted  for  use,  the  bags  are  wheeled 
upon  a  truck  along  the  different  lofts,  to  the  floor  level 
with  the  top  of  the  coppers  A,  B,  where  the  bags  are 
cut  open,  and  thrown  into  the  coppers.  The  steam 
engine,  as  before  mentioned,  works  an  eight  barrelled 
pump  f,  Fig.  2.  termed  the  cold  liquor  pump,  which 
raises  the  cold  water  (liquor)  from  the  well,  situated  at 
K,  and  pumps  it  into  an  immense  cistern  N,  (liquor- 
back)  placed  over  the  steam  engine  ;  to  which,  indeed, 
it  forms  a  loof,  being  32  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  eight 
feet  in  depth.  Here  the  liquor  is  reserved  for  use. 
From  the  liquor-back  it  is  conducted  by  a  pipe,  shewn 
by  the  black  line  2,  2,  2,  Fig.  2,  to  the  coppers  A,  B, 
and  has  sluice  cocks  to  stop  or  admit  it  to  either  at  plea- 
sure. In  various  parts  of  this  pipe  are  short  branches, 
ending  in  a  screw  vessel.  To  these  branches  the  ends 
of  leather  pipes,  (hose)  such  as  are  used  in  fire  engines, 
are  at  pleasure  connected  by  screw  sockets,  and  the 
liquor,  (water)  by  these,  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the 
premises  ;  a  nose  pipe  being  screwed  to  the  other  end 
of  the  hose.  A  jet  of  water  is  thrown  into  any  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  whole  works,  to  wash  and  sv.eeten  them,  or 
to  fill  them  with  liquor  when  the  brewing  is  stopped  for 
a  time,  that  the  vessels  may  not  dry  icid  crack,  so  as  to 
leak  when  again  used.  The  liquor,  when  heated  in  the 
coppers,  is  let  out  through  large  cocks  into  copper 
cisterns  4,  4,  Fig.  1  and  2,  and  these  communicate  by 
pipes  with  the  mash  tuns.  The  wort,  when  mashed,  is 
let  do\ni  by  cocks  into  the  under  backs.  The  wort 
pump  n,  Fig.  2,  has  pipes  coming  from  either  of  the 
under  backs  E,  F,  to  take  the  wort  from  them,  and  throw 
it  up  into  a  gutter,  14,  14,  conducting  it  into  various 
parts  of  the  premises,  and  having  plugs  in  the  bottom 
to  let  it  escape  at  any  particular  place.  When  the  wort 
is  pumped  up  into  the  copper,  it  runs  into  a  shallow 
back,  5,  from  which  it  is  admitted  to  either  copper  at 
pleasure.  After  being  boiled  with  the  hops,  the  wort 
and  hops  are  let  off  through  the  cocks  ;  and  wooden  gut- 
ters arc  hung  on  the  cocks  to  conduct  the  wort  from 


either  copper  into  the  jack  back  X,  which  has  a  floor  of 
cast  iron  plates,  pierced  with  shall  holes,  to  admit  the 
wort,  but  retain  the  hops.  This  wort  runs  into  a  cask 
Y,  from  which  it  is  drawn  by  a  pipe  leading  to  the  wort 
pump  ?;,  and  by  this  it  is  thrown  again  into  the  gutter 
14,  which  conducts  it  to  any  of  the  coolers  LL,  Fig.  1, 
2,  and  3,  which  are  very  shallow  backs,  occupying  one 
wing  of  the  building,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  1.  They  are 
more  numerous  than  they  appear  to  be  in  the  drawing, 
a  cooler  being  placed  in  any  convenient  part  of  the 
brewery  ;  for  as  they  require  a  sufficient  number  of 
coolers,  to  contain  at  least  three  or  four  times  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  coppers,  it  requires  every  vacant  space 
to  receive  them.  Those  in  the  wing  are  plated  one 
over  the  other,  and  the  building  has  very  large  open  win- 
dows in  all  its  sides,  that  the  air  may  have  free  access  to 
the  wort  in  them,  in  order  to  cool  it  as  expeditiously  aa 
possible.  The  hops  which  are  left,  as  before  mentioned, 
in  the  jack  back,  are  filled,  by  men,  into  tubs,  which  are 
drawn  up  by  a  tackle  worked  b^^  the  engine,  and  again 
put  into  the  copper  to  be  boiled  a  second  time,  \yith  the 
second  and  third  wort. 

From  the  coolers,  the  wort  is  conducted  by  pipes 
6,  Fig.  3,  proceeding  from  each,  and  uniting  before  they 
enter  MM,  the  squares,  or  gyle  tuns,  in  which  the  liquor 
is  first  put  to  ferment.  From  these  the  beer  is  convey- 
ed by  pipes  into  a  Ijack  at  7,  Fig.  3,  from  which  the 
cleansing  pump  /,  Fig.  2,  draws  and  throws  it  up  into  a 
vessel  8,  Fig.  2  and  3,  called  the  cleansing  batch.  It 
afterwards  goes  from  this  to  the  working  tuns  at  9,  Fig. 
2,  and  3,  beneath  the  coolers  ;  and,  to  conclude  that  ope- 
ration, it  is  conveyed  by  pipes  10,  Fig.  3,  laid  beneath 
each  double  row  of  tuns,  with  branches  which  connect 
them  all.  One  cock  fills  each  double  row.  The  yeast, 
produced  from  every  four  tuns,  runs  down  a  wooden 
pipe  into  a  large  cistern  1 1,  (Fig.  3,)  where  it  is  drawn 
oft' and  sent  away.  The  same  pipes  10,  which  fill  the 
rounds,  communicate,  by  other  branches,  with  the  start- 
ing pump  "!,  Fig.  2.  This  pump  throws  up  the  beer 
into  the  starting  batch  18,  from  which  a  pipe  proceeds 
to  the  large  store  vats  O,  O,  Fig.  1  and  3,  situated  in  the 
other  wing  of  the  building.  These  are  immense  tuns 
in  which  it  is  kept  till  wanted  for  sale,  and  whence  it  is 
drawn  off  by  means  of  a  leather  pipe  or  hose,  that  con- 
ducts it,  as  at  P,  Fig.  3,  into  the  small  buts,  in  whicli  it  is 
sent  away  from  the  brewery. 

The  store  vats  are  arranged  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
building,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1  ;  and  over  them  is  the 
loft  1,  Fig.  3.  for  storing  the  liops.  The  space  allowed 
for  these  in  the  plan,  Fig.  i.  is  much  less  than  it  ought  to 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessels  on  the  s:age, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  brewery  con- 
taining the  mash  tuns  and  coppers.  The  s.inie  may  be 
said  of  the  malt  stores  situated  at  S  in  the  p!an.  This, 
however,  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  spaces  alluded  to 
vary  in  difTercnt  establish  neuts.  Some  of  the  largest 
of  the  store  vats  are  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain 
5000  barrels,  and  the  spaces  round  these  arc  filled  up  by 
others  of  smaller  dimensions.  They  are  all  supported 
upon  iron  pillars,  so  as  to  admit  small  casks  to  be  stowed 
beneath  them,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  3.  This  arrangement 
allows  easy  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  vats  for  repairs. 
The  pipe  which  brings  beer  into  the  storehouse,  is  con- 
ducted along  over  the  vats,  as  shewn  by  the  dark  hue  in 
the  plan,  and  screw  vessels  proceed  from  it  at  proper 
poiiits,  to  which  hose  can  be  joined  to  fill  any  individual 
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vat.     The  malt  binns  are  also  set  on  iron  columns,  to  ad-  and  shafts  appear  much  greater  in  the  elevation  than  tliey 

niit  casks  beneath,  and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  really  are. 

the  entrance  of  vermin.  The  squares  are  supported  in  The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
the  same  manner,  to  form  coal  vaults  ;  and  the  coppers  ij^rcat  extent  of  a  brewery,  and  the  excellent  provisions 
arc  built  upon  arches,  which  are  used  to  increase  the  which  are  made  for  diminishing  the  labour  in  every  de- 
coal  cellars, — a  provision  very  necessary  in  such  a  work,  partment,  in  wliich  the  steam  engine  is  the  chief  agent, 
where  the  daily  consumption  of  coals,  for  the  two  cop-  The  establishment  delineated  in  Plate  LXXVII,  is  not 
pers  and  the  engine,  aniovmts  to  near  nine  chaldrons,  on  the  very  largest  scale  ;  several  works  have  three  cop- 
of  36  bushels  each.  pers,  and  all  their  attendant  utensils  ;  and  some  of  them, 

In  the  two  elevations  of  the  brewery,  it  should  be  ob-  as  Messrs  Meux's  and  VVhitbread's  have  four  coppers, 
served,  that  the  different  vessels  cannot  be  shewn  in  their 

relative  positions,  otherwise  they  would  fall  behind  each  The  extent  of  the  brewing  trade  will  be  seen  from  the 

other.     The  mash  tuns,  for  example,   would    in  reality  following  account  of  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed  by 

come  before  the  mill  and  pumps,  and  the  engine  behind  the  13  principal  houses  in  London,  during  the  last  five 

both  of  these.     From  this  cause,  the  length  of  the  pipes  years: 

Quanlitij  brcived  in  one  Jjcar,  ending     Julij  \807.  July  1808.  July  1809.  July  1810.     July  1811. 

By  Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels.  Barrels. 

Barclay  and  Perkins 166,600  184,196  205,328  235,053  264,405 

Meux,  Reid,  and  Co 170,879  190,169  150,105  211,009  220,094 

Trueman,  Hanbury,  and  Co 135,972  117,374  130,846  144,990  142,179 

F.  Calvert  and  Co 83,004  68,924  90,363  133,491  105,887 

Whitbread  and  Co 104,251  111,185  100,275  110,939  122,316 

H.  Meux  and  Co 40,663  93,660  103,152 

Combe 80,273  70,561  75,551  85,150  81,761 

Brown,  Parry,  and  Co 125,654  131,647  114,001  84,475  72,367 

Goodwynne,  Skinner,  and  Co 72,580  70,232  60,233  74,223  85,181 

J.Calvert 37,033  38,002  39,155  Given  up.    Given  up. 

Elliott  and  Co 47,588  48,669  45,608  57,251  58,042 

Taylor        30,273  32,800  40,007  44,5  10  46,222 

Clowes,  Maddox,  and  Newbury 38,544  39,273  40,231  41,594  36,872 

Total,   1,092,451       1,103,032       1,132,366       1,316,345       1,338,478 

The  water  used  in  most  of  these  works,  at  least  in  down  some  small  distance  into  the  sand.  When  the 
seven  of  them  which  we  have  visited,  is  pumped  from  borer  is  removed  from  this  pipe,  the  water  blows  up  the 
wells:  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  received  opi-  sand  as  before  in  great  quantities  through  the  pipe;  but 
nion,  that  the  superiority  of  London  porter  arises  from  its  upper  end  being  many  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
the  Thames  water.  This  water  was  indeed  used  by  all  well,  affords  room  round  it  for  lodging  this  sand,  wilh- 
of  them  some  years  ago,  before  the  discovery  of  the  ex-  out  choking  the  well;  and  when  the  well  becomes  fill- 
cellent  and  inexhaustible  spring,  which  is  to  be  found  ed,  and  runs  over  quietly,  the  sand  does  not  rise,  be- 
beneath  any  part  of  London.  This  city  is  situated  upon  cause  the  great  pressure  of  water  is  relieved ;  but  if, 
a  stratum  of  clay  from  1  50  to  200  feet  in  thickness,  lying  (as  frequently  happens,)  the  demand  for  water  from  the 
upon  a  stratum  of  chalk,  with  the  intervention  of  some  well  is  greater  than  the  pipe  can  supply,  without  sink- 
sand.  The  rain  falling  upon  the  extensive  range  of  hills  ing  the  water  in  the  well,  the  sand  will  come  up.  This 
which  the  chalk  stratum  forms,  (by  running  up  gradu-  happened  a  few  years  ago  as  Messrs  Meux's  well,  which 
ally  for  20  or  30  miles,)  is  received  into  the  fissures  of  was  often  sunk  100  feet  by  the  continued  pumping  of 
the  chalk,  which  are  always  full,  up  to  the  level  of  the  the  engine  ;  and  then  the  pumps  drew  up  such  a  quan- 
elay  strata.  The  water  thus  poured  up  flows  over  at  tity  of  sand  as  to  fill  the  liquor-back  and  condensing  cis- 
the  lowest  points  of  the  clay,  (covering  this  immense  tern  of  the  engine  half  full  in  a  few  days, 
subterranean  reservoir,)  forming  the  rivers  Lea,  Coin,  Much  has  been  said  of  the  qualities  of  different  kinds 
and  New  River,  which  run  upon  the  surface  of  the  clay,  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  brewing,  and  writers  in 
into  the  Thames.  Now,  by  sinking  a  well  1 50  or  200  general  have  recommended  soft  water  as  preferable  to 
feet  deep,  and  piercing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  clay,  hard.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  less  inclined  to  fermen- 
the  same  water  may  be  obtained  by  perpendicular  as-  tation,  and  therefore  the  beer  will  have  less  spirit  than 
cent,  which  was  conducted  by  the  New  River  at  such  an  if  made  of  soft ;  but,  it  is  more  easy  to  brew  transpa- 
immense  expence  near  30  miles  upon  the  surface.  The  rent  liquor  from  hard  water,  and  it  is  not  so  liable  to  turn 
instant  that  the  clay  is  pierced,  the  water  rushes  up  so  sour.  Soft  water,  procured  from  rivers,  often  imbibes 
violently  as  to  fill  the  whole  depth  of  the  well  in  a  few  a  great  proportion  of  vegetable  extract,  and  is  then  so 
minutes,  and  sometimes  runs  over  a  great  quantity,  liable  to  fermentation  as  frequently  to  become  sour.  As 
The  sand  between  the  clay  and  the  chalk  is  forced  into  we  see  a  general  change  in  the  system  of  the  London 
the  well  with  the  water,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it  up,  and  then  brewers,  from  using  soft  river  water,  to  hard  spring 
it  obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the  water.  This  is  reme-  water,  it  is  presumptive  proof,  that  the  very  purity  and 
died  by  driving  down  a  copper  pipe  before  the  clay  is  transparency  of  the  water  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
quite  dug  through,  iuid  boring  out  the  strata  within  the  its  hardness  or  softness;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
pipe.     By  this  means  the  end  of  the   pipe  can  be  got  may  induce  brewers  in  other  situations  to  place  less  de- 
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pendence  upon  the  nature  of  their  water,  but  to  endea- 
vour, by  varying  the  management  of  their  processes,  to 
produce  any  kind  of  liquor  from  any  water,  (hard  or  soft,) 
provided  it  is  clear,  sweet,  and  free  from  mineral  taints. 

CHAP.  II. 

Breiving  Utensils. 

In  describing  the  different  utensils  and  vessels  em- 
ployed in  a  brewery,  the  mechanism  used  in  the  ope- 
ration of  mashing  comes  first  to  be  considered.  The 
mash  tun  is  usu.dly  a  large  wooden  tun,  formed  of  ver- 
tical staves  bound  by  iron  hoops,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  2,  of 
Plate  LXXVIII.  It  hasa  false  bottom  placed  a  few  in- 
ches above  the  real  bottom  This  is  pierced  with  a 
great  number  of  small  holes,  to  admit  the  liquor,  but 
retain  the  malt,  which  lies  upon  it  as  a  floor.  The  li- 
quor is  brought  by  a  pipe  into  the  tim  beneath  the  false 
bottom,  and  forces  its  way  up  through  the  goods  (malt); 
and  when  it  appears  above  them,  the  goods  are  stirred 
up,  to  expose  every  part  of  them  to  the  action  of  the 
liquor.  This  was  at  one  time  performed  by  men,  first 
using  long  rakes  to  level  the  heaps  of  malt,  and  after- 
wards rowing  the  goods  with  large  oars ;  but  the  great 
scale  on  which  the  breweries  in  London  are  now  con- 
ducted, renders  this  method  inadmissible,  from  the  num- 
ber of  men  it  would  require.  Mashing  machines  have 
therefore  been  generally  adopted  within  the  last  20 
years,  in  all  the  great  breweries.  A  number  of  different 
constructions  are  in  use,  and  seem  to  answer  their  pur- 
poses well ;  but  as  the  greatest  number  have  been  erect- 
ed by  [vlr.  Cooper,  Old  Street,  London,  we  have  pro- 
cured a  drawing  of  one  of  his  construction.  The  mash 
tun  and  imdcrback  for  this  machine  are  wholly  formed 
of  cast  iron,  to  avoid  the  continual  and  expensive  re- 
pairs, which  wooden  vessels  of  such  large  dimensions 
require.  The  machine  in  question  was  erected  in  1809, 
at  Messrs  Barclay  and  Perkin's  brewery,  Southwark  ; 
and  the  iron  tun  by  Mr  Jonathan  Dickson,  who  has  a 
patent  for  methods  of  forming  various  large  brewing 
vessels  in  cast  iron. 

Plate  LXXVIII.  Fig.  1.  is  a  plan  of  the  mash  tun, 
and  Fig.  2,  an  elevation  of  it;  shewing  also  the  under- 
back  beneath  it;  one  half  of  the  mash  tun  being  repre- 
sented in  section,  to  shew  the  machine  within  it.  AA, 
Fig.  2,  is  the  level  of  the  stage  or  floor  in  which  the 
mash  tun  is  placed.  BBBB  is  the  tun,  formed  of  anum- 
ber  of  panncls  of  cast  iron  plates  screwed  together. 
The  disposition  of  these  in  the  bottom  is  shewn  by  the 
plans  in  Fig.  1.  The  tun  is  supported  upon  8  cast  iron 
columns  DD,  which  are  united  at  the  upper  ends  by  an 
iron  framing  E,  which  confines  them  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  connects  them  with  a  central  column  F,  shewn 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2.  at  the  upper  end.  This  is 
cast  hollow,  to  form  the  continu-ition  of  a  pipe  G,  which 
brings  the  liquor  into  the  tun  from  the  copper.  'J'his 
pipe  has  also  another  branch  H,  conveying  the  liquor 
up  into  the  tun,  beneath  the  false  bottom  I,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  this  machine  made  of  wood.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tun  a  vertical  axis  K  is  set  up  and  turned  round 
by  wheclwork  communicating  with  the  upper  end  of  it, 
as  shewn  in  Fig.  3.  Upon  this  axis  are  two  bevelled 
wheels  a  and  iIi,  giving  motion  to  the  mashing  engine. 
These  wheels  turn  two  horizontal  axes  L,  M,  extending 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  tun.  The 
former  has  4  wheels  upon  it,  over  which  pass  4  endless 


chains,  which  also  pass  round  wheels  upon  a  horizontal 
axis  N  near  the  bottom  of  the  tun.      Upon  the  endless 
chain  cross  pieces  of  iron  d  are  fixed  ;  and  these  have 
teeth  in  them,  (as  is  shewn  in  the  elevation,  and  on  a 
larger  scale  in  Fig.  5.)  which,  as  the  chains  revolve  by 
the  action  of  the  wheel  b,  raise  up  the  malt  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tun  to  the  top  of  the  mass  of  malt.     That 
this  stirring  may  be  performed  in  all  parts  of  the  tun, 
the  frame  containing  the  axes  L,  M,  N,  has  a  progres- 
sive motion  round  the  tun,  by  the  following  means':  On 
the  kirb  or  upper  edge  of  the  tun,  is  a  ring  of  teeth  OO, 
shewn  in  the  plan.      These  are  engaged  by  an  endless 
screw,  \vhich  is  mounted  in  a  frame  P,  and  shewn  in 
perspective  in  Fig.  9.     Tliis  screw  has  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, given  it  by  a  wheel  Q  on  the  extreme  end  of  the 
axis  M,  which  turns  pinions  d,  <■,   on  the  axes  of  the 
screw.     The  wheel  has  t«o  rings  of  cogs  A  and  /  upon 
its  face,  one  about  fris  the  size  of  the  other      Each  en- 
praiyos  its  ijinion  d  and  i-  on  the  spindic  of  the  screw- 
neither  of  which  are  fixed  to  this  spindle,  but,  are  at  li- 
berty to  slip  freely  round  it.     Between  the  pinions,  is  a 
circular  plate  i:  fitted  upon  the  axis  with  a  fillet,  so  that 
It  must  revolve  with  it.      ihis  p.ate  has  studs  projecting 
from  both    sides,   and   the  pinions  have  similar  studs. 
Now  when  the  plate  /:  is  \Klifust  towards  either  of  the 
pinions  by  means  of  a  lever  /,  it  caUses  the  axis  and 
screw  to  revolve  with  the  same  velocity  that  the  pinion 
has  ;  and  as  the  pinions  have  different  velocities,  from 
being  turned  by  two  different  rings  of  teeth,  it  follows, 
that  by  raising  or  depressing  the  end  m  of  the  lever  /, 
the  screw  may  be  turned  with  either  of  these  velocities 
at  pleasure,  and  thus  cause  the  machine   to  make  the 
circuit  of  the  tun  in  a  greater  or  less  time.     The  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  two  axes  L,  N,  arc  supported  in  an 
iron  arm  X,  (see  Fig.  4  )    fixed  to  the  iron  frame  P  of 
the  screw,  which  runs  upon  the  edge  of  the  tun  with 
four  rollers.     From  this  frame  two  rods  /i  /i,  (Fig.  1.) 
extend  to  a  frame  shewn  in  fig.  3,  which  surrounds  the 
central  axis,  and  supports  the  central  axis  by  a  collar  at 
its  upper  end,  and  the  lower  point  of  the  axis  is  fitted 
into  a  socket  made  through  the  frame. 

The  underback  R  R,  which  is  placed  between  the  8 
iron  columns,  upon  brickwork,  supported  upon  bearing 
piles,  is  formed  of  cast  iron  plates,  united  by  screws,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mash  tun,  and  as  is  explained 
in  the  Figures.     The  plates  arc   Hat  on  the  inside,  but 
have  flaunches  all  round  the  outside,  and  ribs  across  to 
strengthen  them.     This  is  shewn  by  representing  part 
of  the  plates  as  removed.      The  wort  is  drawn  off  from 
the  mash  tun,  by  8  cocks  in  the  bottom,  two  of  which 
are  shewn  at   S  S,    fig.  2.      They  allow  the  wort  to  flow 
into  the  underback,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  a  pump,  the 
suction  tube  for  which  is  marked  T,  and  its  situation  is 
cxpUuned  in  Plate  LXXVII.     It  will  be  seen  from  that 
Plate,  that  a  large  binn  is  situated  over  the  mash  tuns. 
This  receives  the  grist  as  fast  as  it  is  ground,  and  here 
it  is  reserved  till  wanted.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
brewers,  that  the  malt,  when  ground,  is  the  better  of 
being  kept  some  days  before  it  is  mashed;  but  we  do  not 
know  any  reason  for  this      If  this  has  any  effect,  it  can 
only  arise  from  exposure  to  the  air;  though  it  cannot 
have  much  of  this  in  the  close  binn  over  the  mash  tun, 
to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  screw,  which  is  also  in- 
closed in  a  light  trough,   that  the  fine  flour,  which  will 
unavoidably  be   produced  in  the  grinding,  may  not  be 
lost,  as  is  the  case  in  works  where  this  is  not  attended 
to.     When  the  grist  is  Jet  down  JMo  the  tun,  it  is  en- 
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closed  by  sackcloth,  hooked  round  ihc  edge  of  the  tun, 
and  round  the  lower  edge  of  ihu  bhin,  by  which  means 
none  of  the  flour  is  lost  in  dust  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. 

Besides  the  mashing  engine  which  we  have  describ- 
ed, many  others  of  different  constructions  are  in  use. 
One  of  these  invented  by  Mr  Goodwynne,  and  employ- 
ed by  him  in  his  extensive  brewery,  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice. It  is  of  the  figure  of  a  half  cylinder,  with  the  cen- 
tral line  placed  horizontal.  In  this  central  line,  an  iron 
shaft  is  fitted,  and  turned  round  by  wheelwork  from  the 
steam  engine.  It  has  several  iron  arms  fixed  perpen- 
dicularly upon  it  at  different  parts  of  its  length,  which, 
as  the  shaft  revolves,  sweep  the  whole  contents  of  the 
tun  ;  and  having  teeth  fixed  in  them,  they  effectually 
mash  up  every  part  of  the  goods.  These  arms  are  not 
all  fixed  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  but  arc  arranged 
at  equal  angles  round  it,  so  as  to  (lip  into  the  goods  in 
succession.  When,  by  their  continual  motion,  tho  (ji-Ut 
is  accumulated  at  one  side  of  the  tun,  the  motion  of  the 
shaft  is  reversed  by  wheelwork  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  this  brings  the  grist  back  again. 

Another  machine,  which  we  have  seen  at  Messrs  Clows 
and  Co.  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Silvester.  It  consists  of 
a  vertical  spindle  in  the  c-.itre  of  the  mash  tun ;  and 
upon  this,  an  iron  arm  of  a  length  sufficient  to  extend 
across  the  diameter  of  the  tun,  slides  up  and  down, 
through  the  depth  of  the  grist.  The  ami  is  provided 
with  teeth  projecting  from  one  side  of  it,  like  a  rake  ; 
and  these  teeth  are  so  contrived,  that  when  the  arin  de- 
scends, they  hang  down  vertical,  and  their  points  pene- 
trate the  goods,  witliout  disturbing  them;  but  when  the 
arm  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  tvm,  the  teeth  are  turned 
by  the  machine,  so  as  to  be  horizontal,  and  are  then 
drawn  up  ;  during  which  action  tliey  raise  a  portion  of 
the  grist,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  next  time 
the  arm  descends,  it  is  turned  round  with  its  spindle  a 
few  degrees,  so  as  to  take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  tun  ; 
and  in  this  manner  its  action  continues,  till  in  about  30 
or  40  strokes  it  completes  its  revolution  round  the  tun. 
This  construction  admits  of  the  mash  tun  being  cover- 
ed close  over  by  large  doors,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  for  retaining  the  heat. 

It  will  be  proper  to  notice  here  a  proposal  by  Dr 
Shannon,  for  a  mash  tun,  which  is  recommended  to  be 
made  air  tight,  and  inclosed  within  another  vessel  also 
air  tight;  the  space  between  them  to  be  filled  with  steam 
bupplied  from  the  steam  engine,  or  from  a  boiler  made 
on  purpose.  This  method  of  keeping  up  the  heat  would 
undoubtedly  be  attended  with  great  advantages,  but 
some  difficulties  would  occur  in  the  execution  of  it. 
Setting  aside  the  enormous  expense  of  two  such  ves- 
sels, it  is  essential  in  a  mash  tun  that  the  malt,  after  be- 
ing mashed,  can  be  quickly  removed  from  it,  and  that 
when  empty  the  air  should  have  free  access  to  every 
part  of  the  tun,  that  it  may  dry  without  becoming 
musty. 

A  patent  for  the  same  purpose  was  obtained  by  Mr 
Long  in  1790.  He  proposes  the  mash  tun  to  be  con- 
structed as  usual,  but  with  a  small  boiler  for  water  by 
the  side  of  it.  From  this  boiler  a  pipe  proceeds,  and 
entering  the  tun  near  its  bottom,  makes  one  or  two 
revolutions  w  ithin  it,  and  communicates  the  heat  of  the 
■water  which  it  contains  to  the  goods  in  the  tun.  It  then 
passes  out  again  near  where  it  first  entered,  and  delivers 
the  water  into  a  cistern,  from  which  it  is  pumped  up 


to  the  copper,  and  the  place  again  heated.  By  this  cir- 
culation of  hot  water  through  the  tun,  the  heat,  during 
the  mashing,  may  be  regulated  as  the  brewer  thinks 
most  proper.  The  patentee  advises,  that  the  liquor 
should  be  first  let  upon  the  malt  from  20  to  30  degrees 
lower  than  usual,  and  that  the  wort  should  be  afterwards 
brought  to  the  proper  heat  by  the  small  boiler.  The 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a  small  fire-place  undei*- 
the  mash  tun.  We  have  little  doubt  but  this  practice 
would  be  attended  with  some  advantages  in  making  a 
proper  extract,  and  would  totally  remove  tlie  effect  of 
the  weather  upon  the  process  of  mashing. 

The  next  utensil  which  we  have  to  describe,  is  the 
brewing  copper.  This  machine  was  formerly  only  an 
open  copper,  set  in  brickwork  over  a  fire  place,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  boilers  which  are  used  for  culinai7 
purposes  ;  but  in  the  immense  coppers  which  arc  now 
employed,  the  saving  of  fuel  is  an  object  of  great  im- 
l>(ii  laiicc,  nnd  every  means  which  can  tend  to  this  are 
adopted. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  of  Plate  LXXIX.,  arc  different 
sections,  to  explain  the  structure  of  a  close  copper  which 
contains  300  barrels.  AA,  in  all  the  figures,  denotes 
the  external  brickwork,  which  is  a  cylindrical  wall,  built 
upon  the  arches,  as  shewn  in  Plate  LXXVII.  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  is  the  ash  pit  B,  and  the  fire-grate 
placed  over  it,  being  partly  supported  by  iron  pillars. 
CCC  is  the  copper,  hung  in  the  brickwork  by  a  project- 
ing ring  of  a  few  inches,  at  the  place  where  the  hemis- 
pherical dome  G  joins  upon  it.  The  dome  is  surround- 
ed by  a  copper  from  DD,  to  contain  the  water  which  is 
intended  for  the  succeeding  mash,  or  afterwards  for  the 
wort  produced  by  the  masii.  This  liquor  is  heated  with 
the  steam  produced  by  the  copper,  which  is  conducted 
up  a  large  tube  E,  rising  from  the  center  of  the  dome. 
To  the  top  of  this,  four  smaller  pipes  FF,  Figs.  2  and  3, 
are  joined,  turning  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and 
open  at  their  lower  extremities,  by  which  means  the 
steam  is  conducted  beneath  the  liquor  contained  in  the 
pan,  and  by  bubbling  up  tlirough  it,  soon  communicates 
to  it  a  considerable  degree  of  heat.  A  recess  is  made  at 
X,  Figs.  2  and  4,  in  the  copper  pan,  to  expose  the  dome 
G  ;  and  in  this  place  is  the  main  hole  for  entering  to 
the  copper.  Another  of  these  main  holes  is  provided 
in  the  top  of  the  copper,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large 
tube  H,  Figs.  2  and  4,  rising  from  the  dome.  I  is  the 
chimney  to  the  copper,  situated  over  the  fire  door  a,  Fig. 
3,  and  the  chimney  has  an  arch  in  it,  to  give  passage  to 
the  fire  door.  The  course  of  the  flues  is  shewn  in  Fig. 
1,  which  is  a  horizontal  section,  taken  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  grate  bars,  upon  which  th.e  fire  rests  On 
each  side  of  this  grate  a  jamb  of  brickwoik  K  K  is  built. 
This  supports  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  and  compels 
the  flame  and  smoke  to  go  backwards,  and  surround  the 
copper,  by  rising  up  in  the  dark  space  shewn  in  Figs. 
3  and  4.  It  then  turns  round  in  the  two  semicircular 
passages  over  and  behind  the  jambs  K  K,  Fig.  1,  and 
enters  the  chimney  by  the  opening  at  L,  I'ig.  3.  The 
chimney  is  double,  having  a  partition  up  the  centre, 
which  divides  it  into  passages,  one  of  which  is  appro- 
priated to  each  flue.  The  opening  L  is  furnished  with 
an  iron  door,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure ;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  chimneys  are  likewise  shut  by  iron  doors 
atrf,  Fig.  3,  which  slide  back  horizontally  when  they  are 
required  to  be  open.  By  means  of  these  doors  the 
stoker,   or    fire-man,   can    at    all   times   regulate   the 
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Oraught  of  the  fire  ;  for  by  throwing  open  the  doors>rf,  e, 
and  at  the  same  time  opening  the  fire-door  at  a  in  front, 
the  draught  is  nearly  destroyed,  as  the  cold  air  passes 
directly  up  the  chimney  without  going  through  the  fire  ; 
and  by  closing  the  doorL,  the  draught  is  totally  stopped, 
and  the  fire  soon  extinguished.  In  the  centre  of  the 
copper  a  spindle  M  is  fixed,  passing  through  a  tight 
stuffing  box.  At  the  top  of  the  tube  E,  and  above  this, 
it  has  a  cog  wheel  c,  by  which  the  spindle  is  turned 
round.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  a  cross  bar  is 
fixed  and  secured  by  stays,  and  short  pieces  of  chain  are 
suspended  from  it,  which  drag  the  bottom  of  the  copper 
when  the  spindle  is  turned  round,  and  stir  the  hops  so 
as  to  prevent  their  burning,  which  they  would  do  if 
suffered  to  rest  on  the  bottom.  This  apparatus,  which 
is  called  the  roivser,  is  suspended  by  a  swivel  at  the  top 
of  the  spindle,  from  a  lever/",  the  opposite  end  of  which 
is  drawn  down  by  a  rack  and  pinion  t/.  This  raises  the 
rowser  from  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  when  it  is  not 
in  use,  and  at  the  same  time  disengages  the  wheel  e 
from  its  pinion,  which  is  kept  in  continual  motion  by  the 
engine.  Cast  iron  braces  g,  g  are  fixed  across  the  cop- 
per, to  support  the  spindle  of  the  rowser.  In  the  top 
of  the  tube  E  is  a  safety  valve,  loaded  with  a  weight  /;, 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam,  if  it  should  become  so 
strong  as  to  endanger  the  copper  ;  and  by  the  side  of  it 
is  another,  i,  which  opens,  and  admits  air,  if  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  should  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  cop- 
per. The  man  holes  are  closed  by  lids  which  are  quite 
steam  tight,  and  can  be  quickly  opened  and  shut.  Their 
construction  is  shewn  in  Figs.  5  and  6  ;  the  former 
being  a  plan,  and  the  other  a  section.  In  both  of  them 
AA  is  a  ring  of  cast  iron,  which,  after  being  turned  in  a 
lathe,  and  ground  perfectly  flat  and  true  upon  its  upper 
surface,  is  fitted  to  the  copper  by  a  great  number  of 
small  screws.  The  door  BB  is  also  of  cast  iron,  and 
has  a  ring  projecting  from  its  under  surface  to  drop 
into  the  ring  to  which  the  flat  surface  of  the  lid  is 
fitted.  The  lid  is  hung  by  a  joint  D,  which  is  very 
loosely  fitted,  and  is  kept  down  tight  by  the  pressure  of 
u  strong  screw  a.  This  screw  is  held  over  the  centre 
of  it  by  a  cross  bar  E,  fixed  to  the  ring  A,  by  a  joint  pin 
at  the  end  /,  while  the  other  end  slips  under  a  kind  of 
staple.  When  the  central  screw  is  slackened,  the  bar 
can  be  turned  about  upon  its  centre y',  to  remove  it  from 
the  lid,  which  can  then  be  opened  upon  the  joint  D.  A 
balance  weight  is  applied  to  take  off  the  weight  of  the 
lid,  as  shewn  at  Y,  Fig.  4  ;  and  within  the  lid  is  a  smaller 
one  of  brass  F,  Figs.  5  and  6,  which  is  fitted  in  the  same 
manner  ;  and  which  is  removed  to  introduce  the  ther- 
mometer, or  a  gauge,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  q\iantity  of  liquor  in  the  copper,  without  the  troulilc 
of  moving  the  great  lid,  which  is  only  opened  to  allow 
men  to  go  into  the  copper  to  clean  it,  while  the  upper 
man  hole  II  is  only  used  to  put  in  the  hops.  The  cop- 
per is  filled  by  a  pipe  from  the  liquor-back,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  pipe  R,  Fig.  '2,  divides  into  two 
branches,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  sluice  cock 
in  and  «,  just  before  the  branches  enter  the  pan  from 
the  recess  X.  The  branch  w  delivers  its  contents  into 
the  pun,  but  n  turns  down,  and  is  soldered  to  the  dome 
of  the  copper.  The  pan  can  be  emptied  into  the  copper 
by  two  valves  //,  p,  Fig.  2,  in  the  bottom  of  it,  which  arc 
drawn  by  iron  rods  and  levers  reaching  over  into  the 
recess  X.  In  Fig.  4,  T  is  a  sluice  cock,  to  draw  oft" 
the  contents  of  the  copper  into  a  copper  vessel  Z,  from 
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which  a  pipe  runs  to  the  mash  tun,  as  shewn  in  Plate 
LXXVII.  This  pipe  has  a  wire  cage  set  over  it,  to 
prevent  any  thing  getting  from  it  into  the  pipe. 

The  introduction  of  the  close  copper  into  breweries 
has  led  to  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and  has,  in  some  mea- 
sure, prevented  the  waste  of  the  saccharum  and  virtue 
of  the  hops,  which  passes  oft"  with  the  steam  from  the 
old  open  copper,  as  was  evident  from  the  strong  scent 
of  those  substances,  which  a  large  one  diffused  for  half 
a  mile  round.  In  the  close  copper,  the  steam  being 
passed  through  the  liquor  contained  in  the  pan  over  the 
copper,  the  substances  alluded  to  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
condensed  and  retained  in  the  liouor,  though  not  per- 
fectly so.  At  the  same  time  the  liquor  in  the  pan  is 
heated,  and  being  let  down  into  the  copper  as  soon  as 
the  other  licjuor  has  run  out  of  it,  it  is  quickly  boiled  ; 
w  hereas  it  would  have  taken  much  time  and  fuel  if  it 
had  been  brought  into  the  copperquite  cold.  We  have 
been  informed,  that  the  first  pan  was  placed  over  the 
copper,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  one  liquor  by  die 
other,  by  Mr  Goodwynne,  about  1780;  but  the  steam 
did  not  in  this  case  puss  through  the  water.  MrBramah, 
about  5  years  afterwards,  built  a  copper  at  Harford's 
brewery,  with  a  dome  and  steam  pipes,  as  in  Plate 
LXXIX,  Fig.  3,  except  that  the  pipes  F  were  hung  by 
joints  from  the  great  central  pipe,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall 
similar  to  an  umbrella  ;  and  a  lloat  being  attached  to  the 
end  of  each  pipe,  the  steam  always  passed  out  under 
the  same  pressure  of  water,  whetlier  the  pan  was  full 
or  not,  as  the  floats  always  kept  the  mouths  of  the  pipes 
at  the  same  depth  beneath  the  surface;  at  the  same  time, 
this  depth  could  be  readily  adjusted  by  altering  the 
floats,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  at  pleasure  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  in  the  copper.  This  construction 
having  been  found  to  succeed,  has  now  become  com- 
mon. 

Mr  Richard  Hares  took  out  a  patent  in  1791,  for  the 
construction  of  a  steam  head  to  the  copper,  such  as  is 
shewn  in  Plate  LXXIX.  Fig.  1 — 4  ;  but  the  patent  was 
set  aside,  by  a  trial  in  the  court  of  king's  Bench,  on  the 
ground  of  not  being  a  new  invention.  In  the  use  of  a 
large  brewing  copper,  grpat  attention  is  requisite,  in 
taking  care  that  the  copper  is  never  empty  whilst  the 
fire  is  burning  ;  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  bottom  of 
an  empty  copper  would  be  melted  by  the  intensity  of 
the  heat.  The  fire  may  always  be  damped,  by  opening 
the  fire  door  and  the  chinmey  doors  immediately.  The 
cock  is  ojiened,  and  the  instant  the  brewer  can  sec  the 
bottom  of  the  copper,  he  lets  down  the  contents  of  the 
pun.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  proper  that  men  should 
go  down  into  the  copper,  and  scrape  away  all  the 
fur  which  adheres  to  it,  from  the  stony  matter  contained 
in  the  water;  for  if  that  were  sufl"oredto  accumulate  for 
a  few  days,  it  would  prevent  the  water  from  coming 
into  .iclual  contact  with  the  copper,  which  would,  in 
that  case,  be  quickly  melted  or  burnt  through.  The 
copper  plates  are  not  less  th;ui  three  inches  thick  in  the 
centre  of  the  bottom,  and  dimimsh  to  one  inch  thick 
against  the  flues.  They  are  united  by  rivets  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  with  heads  five  inches  in  diameter. 
When  the  copper  wants  repair,  a  new  plate  is  put  into 
its  place  while  red  hot,  and  hammered  down,  to  fit  the 
edges  of  the  plates  with  which  it  is  to  be  connected. 
The  plate  is  then  heated  again,  and  holes  punched 
through  it  in  the  proper  places  for  the  rivets,  which  are 
put  in  red  hot  while  the  plates  arc  cold.  Thcv  are 
.^  M 
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introtluced  through  the  holes  from  the  lower  side ;  and 
;\  workman  standing  upon  the  grate,  has  a  Iiand  jack, 
which  he  screws  up  under  the  head  of  the  rivet,  to  liold 
it  fast  in  its  place,  and  immediately  three  men  within 
the  copper  batter  down  the  end  of  the  rivet  with  the 
utmost  expedition.  In  sucli  lliick  plates,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  joints  quite  close  ;  but  the  con- 
traction of  the  rivets  in  cooling,  draws  tlie  plates  together 
so  forcibly,  as  to  make  them  nearly  tight,  and  the  leaks 
cease  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  lighted.  The  very  great 
cxpence  of  these  repairs,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  all 
the  works  being  stopped,  render  any  form  of  the  fire 
place,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  copper,  of  very  great 
importance.  An  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
the  fire  places  was  made  by  Mr  Woolfe,  who  applied  it 
to  the  coppers  at  Messrs  Meux's  brewery,  a  drawing  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  PhUosolihknl  Magazine^  vol. 
xvii.  The  description  of  an  apparatus,  which  this  gen- 
tleman erected  at  the  same  works  for  heating  water,  by 
the  waste  steam  which  passed  off  from  the  coppers,  was 
published  by  Mr  Nicholson  in  his  Philosophical  Juurnat, 
8vo.  vol.  ii. 

Dr  Shannon,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  took  out 
a  patent  for  an  improved  brewing  copper,  which  is  a 
cylinder,  having  its  axis  placed  horizontal,  with  flues 
for  the  flame  passing  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a  screw. 
The  stcani  of  the  copper  is  to  be  condensed  in  a  ves- 
sel for  the  purpose,  and  the  product  returned  to  the 
copper.  For  a  similar  method  of  condensing  the  volatile 
part  of  the  malt  and  hops,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr 
W.  Kerin  178S.  '      . 

Mr  Jonathan  Dixon  has  a  patent  for  forming  the 
various  vessels  in  a  brewery  in  cast  iron,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cast  iron  mash  tun,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. It  has  been  objected  to  this  iron  tun,  that  it 
permits  the  escape  of  the  heat  too  quickly  ;  a  defect 
which  would  be  easily  remedied,  by  settina;  the  vessel 
in  brickwork  instead  of  supporting  it  on  iron  columns. 
This  very  objection  to  the  mash  tun,  is  tlie  most  forci- 
ble recommendation  of  an  iron  cooler,  where  the  object 
is  to  dissipate  the  heat  of  the  contained  fluid  ;  and  the 
wort  would  admit  of  being  lai-:  thicker,  that  is,  to  a 
greater  depth,  than  in  wooden  vessels,  in  consequence 
of  the  iron  transmitting  the  contained  heat  more  quickly 
than  wood  ;  so  that  a  smaller  surface  of  cooler  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  brewery ;  or  if  the  same  surface  were 
allowed,  the  cooling  might  be  more  quickly  perform- 
ed. These  coolers  would  be  free  fiom  the  great  repairs 
required  in  wooden  ones,  and  would  not  be  cracked  in 
hot  weather. 

Dr  Shannon  suggests  many  different  forms  of  coolers 
in  his  treatise  on  brewing.  They  consist  in  general 
of  serpentine  passages,  formed  of  thin  metallic  plates, 
which  are  to  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  the  wort 
to  run  through  them,  in  order  to  be  cooled  down  to  the 
proper  temperature  for  fermenting.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  put  in  practice  at  Mr  Saukey's  brewery, 
Maidstone,  by  a  worm  pipe  near  800  feet  in  length, 
which  is  immersed  in  the  water  well,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  refrigeratory  of  a  still.  The  only  objection 
to  either  of  these  methods  is,  that  the  sediment  which 
the  wort  always  deposits,  more  or  less,  in  cooling,  would 
become  putrid,  and  taint  the  pipe ;  an  evil  which  is  not 
felt  in  distillation,  as  the  spirit  is  perfectly  free  from  any 
sediment.  Dr  Shannon,  in  his  patent,  proposes  a  more 
practicable  expedient  for  coolmg  the  wort,  which  is,  to 


have  the  coolers  with  a  metallic  bottom,  and  a  few 
inches  beneath  this,  another  formed  of  thin  boards,  be- 
tween which  a  constant  current  of  air  is  to  be  forced,  by- 
obliging  all  the  air,  which  goes  to  the  fires  of  the  cop- 
pers and  steam  engine,  to  pass  through  this  space,  and 
take  away  the  heat  from  the  liquor. 

The  great  number  of  stop  cocks  which  are  required 
in  the  numerous  pipes  of  a  brewery,  as  shewn  in  Plate 
LXXVII.,  renders  their  construction  a  matter  worthy 
of  consideration,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  expence  of  their 
first  erection,  and  their  subsequent  repairs. 

In  Fig.  7,  of  Plate  LXXIX.,  we  have  represented  a 
sluice  cock,  where  AA  is  a  cast  iron  frame,  having 
two  pillars  B  rising  from  it,  to  support  a  frame  C,  which 
contains  a  pinion  for  raising  the  rack  a,  and  drawing  the 
slider  D,  which  stops  the  bore  of  the  pipe.  A  flat 
plate  of  cast  iron  is  screwed  against  each  side  of  the 
frame  A,  forming  a  thin  box,  in  which  the  slider  rises 
and  falls.  Each  of  these  plates  has  a  short  pipe  pro- 
jecting from  them,  to  connect  with  the  pipe,  which  the 
sluice  is  intended  to  shut  up  One  of  these  plates  is 
ground  flat,  and  the  slider  D  is  fitted  and  ground  against 
it,  so  as  to  slide  freely,  but  to  fit  perfectly  water  tight. 
On  the  oppsoite  side  of  the  slider  two  steel  springs  A,  b 
arc  bolted.  The  ends  of  these  act  against  the  other  flat 
plate,  in  order  to  press  the  slider  against  its  fitting,  and 
keep  it  close.  The  slider  D  is  connected  with  the  rack 
by  a  smooth  cylindrical  iron  rod  attached  to  both,  and 
passing  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  top  of  the  frame 
A,  which  is  fitted  so  closely  round  it  with  hemp,  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  fluid  by  its  sides.  This  kind 
of  sluice  cock  is  very  generally  used  in  breweries,  as  it 
is  the  least  expensive  ; — an  object  worthy  of  attention, 
when  the  large  brass  cocks,  such  as  arc  sometimes  used 
for  coppers,  cost  from  30/.  to  40/.  and  the  great 
weight  and  size  of  the  plug  causes  such  a  friction,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  open  them  witli  a  lever  of  moderate 
length. 

As  the  sluice  cocks  are  not  sufficiently  tight  for 
several  purposes,  but  particularly  for  the  suction  pipes 
of  the  pumps,  unless  they  are  constantly  repaired,  Mr 
Thomas  Rowntree  has  made  many  stop  cocks  of  the 
form  shewn  in  I-'igs.  8  and  9,  where  .\K  are  the  flaun- 
ches  for  connecting  the  cock  with  the  pipe,  B  a  cham- 
ber, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  spindle  a,  passing 
through  a  stufl'mg  box  in  the  lid  b,  and  having  a  handle 
c  to  turn  it  round.  Upon  this  spindle  a  sector  of  brass 
d  is  fixed,  and  when  turned  about,  it  either  closes  or 
opens  at  pleasure  the  opening  of  the  pipe.  A  piece  of 
brass  is  screwed  into  the  chamber  for  the  sector  to  fit 
against,  and  they  are  ground  together  till  they  are  per- 
fectly tight,  by  which  means  the  friction  is  not  serious  ; 
and  as  the  principal  part  is  made  of  cast  iron,  the  ex- 
pence  is  not  very  great. 

In  Figs.  10  and  II,  we  have  given  two  views  of  a 
cock,  extremely  useful  in  breweries,  which  was  huent- 
ed  by  Mr  Braniah.  In  Fig.  11,  A  is  a  conical  brass 
chamber,  with  three  pipes  B,  C,  D,  Fig.  10.  proceeding 
from  it.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  closed  by  a  lid  E,  in 
the  centre  of  which  another  pipe  F  is  joined.  Within  the 
chamber  a  hollow  conical  plug  is  fitted,  which  can  be  turn- 
ed round  by  the  handle  a,  and  which  has  a  hole  on  one 
side  of  it;  and  when  this  is  turned  opposite  to  any  of 
the  pipes  B,  C,  or  D,  a  passage  is  opened  for  the  fluid 
conveyed  into  the  interior  cavity  of  the  plug  from  the 
pipe  F.  A  cock  of  this  kind  answers  the  purpose  of  three 
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or  four  in  distributing  the  liquor  which  flows  through 
F,  in  three  or  four  directions.  Fig.  12  represents 
another  excellent  stop  cock  by  Mr  Bramah.  The  pipe 
A,  which  conveys  the  liquor,  (from  the  copper  for  in- 
stance,) has  the  conical  chamber  B,  containing  the  plug 
D  screwed  to  it.  From  the  side  of  this  chamber  the 
pipe  C  proceeds,  and  is  opened  when  the  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  plug  D  is  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  pipe. 
The  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  always  tends  to  force  the  plug  into  its  seat, 
so  that  no  screw  or  rivet  is  necessary  to  hold  it  in ;  or, 
if  these  arc  applied  by  way  of  precaution,  they  need  not 
be  made  tight.  The  cock,  Figs.  10  and  1 1,  is  kept  tight 
by  the  same  means,  as  the  fluid  enters  the  base  of  the 
cone,  and  tends  to  press  the  plug  into  its  chamber. 

Fig.  6,  Plate  LXXVIII,  is  a  simple  and  effectual 
substitute  for  a  cock  in  many  situations  of  a  brewery, 
particularly  at  the  bottom  of  the  coolers,  or  any  other 
back,  for  instance,  the  back  5,PlateLXXVI,  from  which 
the  contents  are  admitted  into  the  pan  over  the  copper. 
A,  is  a  brass  valve  seat,  which  has  a  conical  valve  a,  ex- 
actly fitting  the  seat,  and  closing  its  aperture  when  shut. 
The  scat  is  fixed  down  in  the  wooden  bottom  of  the 
back,  by  small  screws  ;  and  from  the  seat  rises  two  iron 
bars,  (I,  d  uniting  at  top,  and  supporting  a  screw,  which 
is  turned  round  by  a  handle  c.  The  shank  b,  of  the 
valve  a,  has  an  opening  through  it,  and  above  this  the 
screw  is  tupped  into  it.  This  opening  receives  a  cross 
bar  of  the  frame  rf,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sus- 
tains the  lower  pivot  of  the  screw,  prevents  the  valve 
shank  6,  from  turning  I'ound  with  the  screw,  which  will 
raise  or  lower  the  valve  at  pleasure. 

Fig.  13,  of  Plate  LXXIX,  is  a  contrivance  of  'Sir 
Bramah's,  which  at  t  mes  may  be  found  of  great  advan- 
tage in  a  brewery.  It  is  a  cock  to  be  put  in  the  great 
store  vat  for  tasting  the  beer  at  various  periods.  An 
ordinary  cock  is  driven  into  the  cask,  in  the  common 
way  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  hoops 
breaks,  from  the  contraction  of  the  iron  in  cold  weather, 
or  other  causes,  and  falling  down  the  vat,  it  strikes  out 
the  cock,  so  that  the  beer  may  run  out  for  many  hours 
before  the  accident  is  discovered.  This  cock  too  is  al- 
ways open  to  the  workmen.  Mr  Bramah's  tasting  cock, 
is  a  brass  tube,  A,  with  a  shoulder  o,  which  is  the  only 
projection  on  the  outside  of  the  vat,  and  is  held  in  by  a 
nut  b,  screwed  upon  it  on  the  inside  of  the  stave  B  of 
the  vat.  In  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a  plug  r,  ground  and 
fitted  in,  and  having  a  hole  in  one  side.  The  key  D  of 
the  cock,  which  is  bored  through  the  shank,  and  also 
through  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cross  handle,  being  in- 
troduced into  the  cock,  fits  upon  a  square,  a  triangle,  a 
circle,  or  any  other  figure,  at  the  end  of  the  plug;  and 
when  the  key  is  turned  round,  so  that  the  handle  is  up- 
right, the  cock  is  open,  and  the  beer  will  flow  through 
the  handle  as  a  spout.  This  cock  cannot  be  opened 
without  its  key,  which  is  always  in  the  possession  of  thc_ 
master  brewer. 

Fig.  7,  of  Plate  LXXVIII,  is  a  small  apparatus,  which, 
at  Mr  Griodwynne's  brewery,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  hot  water,  to  wash  the  casks  or  buls  in  which 
the  beer  is  sent  away  from  the  brewhouse.  The  water 
is  drawn  by  a  cock,  from  a  copper  on  purpose,  and  by  a 
short  canvass  pipe  is  conducted  into  the  bung  hole  of 
the  cask.  The  washing  is  performed  by  a  man  shak- 
ing the  cask  and  then  pouring  out  the  water.  As  the 
attendant  cannot  see  the  quantity  of  water  which  has 


run  in  before  he  shuts  the  cock,  he  consuntly  draws 
too  much  or  too  little,  and  thus  wastes  either  the  hot 

water,  or  his  time. 

The  copper  globe  A,  is  made  to  contain  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  which  is  brought  from  the  boiler,  by 
the  pipe  B,  i.nd  can  be  admitted  at  pleasure,  by  the  cock 
D.  The  water  is  conducted  into  the  cask  by  a  pipe  E, 
which  has  a  cock  F  so  connected  to  the  former  cock  by 
the  rod  a,  that  when  the  one  is  open  the  other  is  shut: 
a  small  air  pipe  A,  goes  from  the  globe,  and  rises  to  the 
same  height  as  the  water  stands  in  the  boiler,  and  is  open 
at  top.  When  D  is  open  and  F  shut,  the  water  from 
the  boiler  fills  the  globe,  the  air  escaping  by  the  pipe 
b.  When  the  canvass  tube  E  is  put  mto  the  bung  hole 
of  the  cask,  by  turning  the  handle  e,  the  cock  F  is  open- 
ed, and  the  contents  of  the  globe  run  into  the  cask,  but 
no  more  ;  for  D  was  shut  at  the  same  time.  By  this 
means  a  certain  quantity  of  any  fluid  may  be  measured 
out.  The  object  here  proposed  is  so  trivial,  that  we 
should  not  have  noticed  it,  but  the  apparatus  seems  ap- 
plicable to  many  other  useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  where 
a  certain  quantity  of  any  article  is  required  to  be  drawn 
off  at  a  time.  We  have  seen  a  similar  contrivance,  for 
measuring  the  corn  for  feeding  horses  :  a  square  wood- 
en tube  was  used  instead  of  the  globe,  and  small  shut- 
tles in  place  of  the  cocks. 

Fig.  S,  of  Plate  LXXVIII,  is  a  section  of  Mr  Bra- 
mah's vent  peg,  to  be  put  into  the  head  of  a  cask  when 
the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  in  order  to  admit  the  proper 
quantity  of  air,  to  allow  the  liquor  to  run  off.  AA  is  a 
section  of  the  head  of  the  cask,  in  which  a  taper  screw 
B  is  placed  for  fastening  the  apparatus.  The  upper 
end  of  the  screw  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  turned  out 
into  a  cup  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  stud  or  pin  ris- 
ing up  in  the  middle.  A  hole  is  drilled  through  the 
centre  of  the  peg,  to  communicate  with  the  interior  of 
the  cask  at  b.  The  cavity  surrounding  the  stud  being 
filled  with  water,  the  cap,  or  thimble  C,  riiust  be  invert- 
ed, and  dropped  into  the  rabbet,  which  is  turned  in  the 
top  of  the  peg.  Some  small  holes  are  drilled  round  in 
the  cap  at  1  and  2,  to  admit  the  air  freely  ;  and  as  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cup  is  immersed  in  the  water  round 
the  stud,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  ingress  or 
egress  of  the  air  will  be  prevented,  except  when  the 
pressure  of  the  air  is  augmented,  by  drawing  the  liquor 
out  of  the  cask.  This  ingenious  contrivance  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  drawing  the  liciuor  from  the  cask, 
to  prevent  it  becoming  Hat  or  vapid  from  a  greater  ex- 
posure to  the  air  than  is  necessary 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  description  of  the  prin- 
cipal utensils  used  in  a  brewery,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  some  general  observations  on  the  difl'crent  processes 
of  brewing,  without  reference  to  the  numerous  varieties 
of  beer,  which  are  generally  manufactured. 


CHAP.  II. 

Account  of  the  various  processes   emfiloyed  in   Braving. 
Sect.  I.     Of  Malt. 

The  nature  of  the  malt,  as  well  as  the  quantity  used, 

has  a  most  immediate  hifluence   upon  the  liquor  which 

is  brewed  from    it.      Malt  is  of  three  different  kinds, 

pale,  brown,  and  amber  ;  names  derived  from  their  dif- 
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ferent  colours,  which  depend  on  the  mode  of  drying 
the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  P.ilc  malt  is  dried  with  a  slow 
fire,  by  dci^rees,  and  only  just  so  fur  as  effectually  to 
prevent  the  future  vegetation  of  the  corn,  lis  colour 
does  not  nuiteriuUy  distinguish  it  from  barley.  The 
malt  kiln  is  a  building  of  the  figure  of  a  large  inverted 
pyramid,  having  a  fire  grate  in  its  vertex.  The  base  of 
the  pyramid  is  covered  by  a  floor,  upon  which  the  malt 
is  spread  to  receive  the  action  of  the  fire  beneath,  the 
smoke  and  heal  of  which  pass  through  the  floor:  '1  his 
floor  is  constructed  of  iron  bars,  supporting  tiles,  which 
have  large  holes  made  nearly  through  thcni,  from  the 
lower  side,  and  then  very  small  holes  pricked  quite 
through,  so  as  to  form  an  earthen  grating.  In  the  mo- 
dern kilns,  wire  floors  have  been  used,  similar  to  sieves; 
and  hidr  cloth  spread  upon  them,  has  been  employed 
for  pale  malt.  These  admit  the  heat  to  act  on  all  the 
sides  of  every  grain,  and  to  dry  it  equally,  without  parch- 
ing the  outside.  The  fuel,  for  pale  malt,  is  coke,  made 
from  Newcastle  coals,  which  are  thought  to  contain 
sufiicient  sulphur  to  render  llie  malt  of  a  light  colour. 
Amber  male  is,  in  all  its  properties,  intermediate  be- 
tween pale  and  brown  malt,  which  is  rendered  so  by 
being  dried  more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  heat,  so  that 
the  outside,  and  part  of  the  flour,  is  in  a  measure  char- 
red. It  is  dried  upon  tiles,  or  close  wire  floors,  or  in 
some  places  upon  iron  plates  punched  full  of  holes,  or 
upon  cast  iron  plates.  Any  kind  of  cokes  are  used  for 
brown  malt ;  and  w  ood  is  sometimes  employed  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  drying,  to  make  a  quick  fire,  and 
blow  iiti  llie  malt.  In  this  state  the  malt  is  considerably 
expanded,  and  will  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than 
before  it  came  to  the  kiln. 

The  colour,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  flavour  of  beer, 
depend  on  the  malt  from  which  it  is  brewed.  Pale  malt 
is  used  for  fine  ales,  and  pale  beer  ;  amber  malt  is  used 
for  brown  ale  and  beer,  and  to  mix  with  pale  for  brew- 
ing porter;  and  brown  malt  is  used  for  porter;  but  as 
the  latter  has  lost  part  of  its  profitable  quality  of  yield- 
ing a  strong  and  good  wort,  many  of  the  London  brew- 
ers have  adopted  the  plan  of  brewing  porter  from  mix- 
tures of  pale  and  amber,  or  from  pale  malt  only  ;  and  in 
such  cases  they  make  up  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the 
liquor,  by  colouring  malt  made  from  burnt  sugar,  of 
wliich  wc  shall  speak  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  necessary,  before  the  malt  can  be  mashed  with 
the  greatest  effect,  to  grind  it,  that,  the  outward  husk 
being  broken,  the  water  may  penetrate  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  grain.  Every  grain  should  be  divided,  but 
not  reduced  to  a  fine  flour;  for  in  that  state  the  action 
of  the  hot  water  tends  to  form  a  tenacious  viscid  paste, 
by  melting  the  gluten  of  such  parts  of  the  flour  as  first 
come  in  contact  witii  it,  and  this  envelopes  the  remain- 
der of  the  malt,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  pene- 
trating to  extract  the  fermentable  matters  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  water  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  paste,  will  not  leave  the  mash  tun  when  tiie  wort 
is  let  off,  l}ut  a  great  proportion  remains  with  it ;  so 
that  malt  hvj  'ground  (that  is  fine),  will  not  produce  a 
wort  either  so  strong,  or  so  much  in  quantity,  as  when 
it  is  properly  ground.  The  common  method  of  grind- 
ina-  malt  is  betv.'een  millstones,  in  the  same  manner  as 
flour,  but  the  distance  between  the  stones  is  made  so 
great  as  not  to  cut  the  grain  very  fine,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  permit  any  of  the  smaller  grains  to 
escape  witliout  being  cut.     In   order  to  prevent  this, 


many  of  the  London  brew'ers  have  adopted  tiie  method 
of  Using  a  screen,  as  shown  in  Plate  LXX\'II,  to  allow 
the  ground  malt  to  pass  through,  while  it  separates  the 
uncut  grains,  which  are  broken  by  being  introduced 
between  a  pair  of  iron  rollers,  similar  to  those  used  for 
flatteniiig  iron  or  other  metals  In  other  works,  the 
rollers  are  employed  instead  of  the  millstones,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  impossible  that  any  grains  can  escape 
unbroken.  The  external  husks  are  thus  rendered  per- 
vious to  the  water,  and  the  violent  pressure  of  the  rol- 
lers consolidates  the  flour  contained  in  the  corn,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  water  IVoin  saturating  it  quickly.  This 
will  take  place  in  a  greater  degree  in  pale  than  in  brown 
mall  ;  for  the  latter,  from  its  high  drying,  becomes  far 
more  brittle  than  malt  which  is  pale. 

The  millstones  in  common  use,  are  of  that  kind  of 
stone,  called  CuUcn  stones;  a  pair  of  which,  three  feet 
three  inches  diameter,  will,  with  the  power  of  about 
four  horses,  grind  about  12  quarters,  of  eight  bushels 
each,  per  hour.  A  pair  of  iron  rollers,  of  about  27  in- 
ches in  length  and  10  inches  diameter,  will  crush  13 
quarters  per  hour,  and  require  about  the  same  power 
as  the  millstones.  Some  breweries  have  lately  employ- 
ed sleel  mills,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  used  lor 
grinding  coH'ee  but  on  a  larger  scale.  A  mill  of  this 
kind,  of  10  or  12  inches  diameter,  and  performing  about 
150  revolutions  per  minute,  will  giind  six  or  eiglit 
quarters  of  malt  per  hour,  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  It 
cuts  the  grains  in  the  same  manner  as  the  millstones; 
but  the  malt  passing  very  quickly  through  the  steel 
mill,  the  divided  parts  of  the  corn  are  not  rubbed  to 
flour,  as  in  the  millstones,  by  being  so  long  under  the 
action  of  the  machine. 


Sect.  II.      Of  Mashing. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  extract  from  the 
mall  all  the  saccharine  matter,  and  a  certain  part  of 
farinaceous  substance  ;  on  the  due  proportion  of  which, 
the  proper  fermentation  of  the  wort  .uul  flavour  of  the 
beer  in  a  great  measure  depends.  This  is  done  by  tv.-o, 
three,  four,  and  sometimes  five,  repealed  infusions  of 
hot  water  ;  the  heal  of  which  being  properly  suited  to 
the  nature  ot  the  malt,  will  produce  the  desirable  mix- 
ture of  fermentable  matters  ;  and  in  this  point  the  skill 
of  the  brewer  is  chiefly  shewn,  as  from  the  variable  na- 
ture of  the  malt  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  absolute 
rule  ;  but  he  must  in  all  cases  proceed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, according  to  the  existing  circumstances. 

Cold  water  will  extract  from  the  mall  only  a  portion 
of  those  constituent  parts  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
brewer  to  obtain;  and  on  the  other  hand,  boiling  water, 
which  is  the  greatest  heat  that  can  be  employed,  will 
have  a  tendency  towards  what  is  called  scnins^  the 
goods;  and  when  applied  to  some  kinds  of  malt,  will 
actually  produce  this  effect.  This  takes  place,  when 
the  whole  mass  of  malt  in  the  mash  tun  mixes  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  water,  and  forms  a  pulp  or  paste, 
by  dissolving  the  gluten  contained  in  the  malt,  which  is 
so  viscous  as  to  retain  almost  all  the  sacchiuum  of  ihe 
malt,  and  holds  a  great  proportion  of  the  li(|Uor,  so  that 
it  will  not  run  out  of  the  mash  tun.  The  boiling  liquor, 
therefore,  will  neither  produce  wort  of  a  good  quality, 
nor  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes  of  temperature,   a   proper   medium   must   be 
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sought.  It  should  be  so  adapted  to  the  malt,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  sweet  wort,  possessing  the  colour  of  the  mult 
from  which  it  is  taken,  and  at  the  same  time  transpa- 
rent when  in  the  underback.  Many  practical  brewers 
form  a  judgment  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  from 
the  wort  in  the  underback  bearing  a  frothy  head ;  but 
this  must  be  considered  as  a  vague  and  indefinite  crite- 
rion. 1  he  proper  degree  of  heat  will  give  the  strongest 
wort,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity  ;  for,  if  the  heat  is 
greater,  though  the  strength  of  the  wort  is  increased,  a 
greater  quantity  of  wort  will  be  retained  among  the 
malt,  in  consequence  of  its  tenacity.  A  heat  too  low 
trill,  indeed,  produce  more  wort  than  the  proper  me- 
dium; but  it  will  be  deficient  in  the  fermentab.e  mat- 
ter which  it  ought  to  have  extracted  from  the  noalt, 
and.  in  consequence  of  this,  the  beer  will  be  spiritless, 
and  liable  to  turn  sour  if  kept. 

The  process  of  brewing  has,  of  late  years,  been  great- 
ly improved  by  the  application  of  the  thermometer,  to 
determine  the  degree  of  heat  proper  for  mashing;  hut 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  what  this 
should  be,  as  it  depends  upon  the  combination  of  so 
many  circumstances.  The  great  advantage,  there- 
fore, of  the  thermometer  appears  to  be,  that,  when  the 
brewer  has  by  experience  succeeded  well  in  a  brewing, 
he  may  know  how  to  produce  the  same  effect  another 
time.  The  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion are, 

J-'ir&t,  the  quality  of  the  m^lt,  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  dried,  whether  brown  or  pale,  and  also  the  per- 
fection of  the  malting,  by  w^ich  process  the  gluten  con- 
tained in  the  barley  is  in  part  converted  into  s.iccharum; 
and  the  degree  in  which  this  takes  place  will  have  some 
effect  upon  the  mashing  heat.  The  danger  of  setting 
the  goods  wholly  or  partially,  will  be  in  proportion  as 
the  malt  is  well  or  ill  made,  from  its  containing  more 
or  less  gluten,  in  proportion  to  the  saccharum ;  and, 
therefore,  well  made  malts  may  be  mashed  at  the  high- 
est heats.  The  heat  in  which  malt  has  been  dried  is, 
by  Mr  Combrune,  made  the  ground  of  a  calculation  to 
determine  the  heat  of  the  mashing  liquor.  He  states 
the  lowest  heat  for  drying  malt  to  be  120  degrees  for 
very  pale  malt,  and  the  highest,  which  is  brown  malt,  at 
ISO;  and  he  assumes  as  a  principle,  that  the  heat  <  f  the 
extracting  liquor  should  always  be  in  proportion  to  that 
in  which  the  malt  was  dried. 

Seco7i(/,  The  manner  in  which  the  malt  has  been 
ground,  operates  as  has  been  before  stated. 

'J'liird,  The  quantity  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
malt.  This  is  necessary,  because, by  admitting  the  wa- 
ter into  a  large  mass  of  grist,  its  temperature  is  of 
course  diminished  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  grist,  and  its  temperature  at  the  time,  which 
may  be  assumed  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  observed,  that  the  mixture  of  malt  and  water  will 
not  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  mean  heats  of  the  two, 
but  rather  higher,  and  this  increase  of  temperature  is 
greater  in  high  dried  malt  than  in  pale  malts  :  indeed, 
in  some  cases  of  brown  malt  mashed  in  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  die  temperature  will  be  as  much  as  24  degrees 
hotterthan  the  mean  temperature  of  both  water  and  grist. 
Fourth,  The  quantity  of  malt  which  is  mashed  at  one 
lime  must  be  considered;  because  a  large  mash  tun  will 
hold  its  heat  much  longer  than  a  small  one,  and  may 
thereiore  be  mashed  at  rather  a  low  er  heat. 

I'lfih^  The  flavour  and  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be 
brewed  has  some  influence;  as,  whether  it  is  for  keep- 


ing or  for  immediate  use ;  for,  since  the  different  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  malt  are  soluble  in  different  de- 
grees of  heat,  it  follows,  that  more  of  one  and  less  of 
another  may  be  extracted  by  a  .judicious  management 
of  the  heat.  As  this  is  altogether  arbitrary,  how- 
ever, no  rule  can  be  given  for  it,  and  it  must  depend 
upon  the  fancy  of  the  brewer,  or  the  taste  of  his  cus- 
tomers. 

ii>;/;.  The  number  of  mashes  which  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  malt,  and  the  purpose  for  which  each  is  intend- 
ed, are  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  If  the  different 
worts  are  to  be  mixed  together  to  produce  only  one 
beer,  as  in  porter  brewing,  the  object  is  then  to  make 
all  the  worts  in  some  degree  similar,  or,  at  least,  it  is 
not  the  same,  as  when  the  first  wort  is  intended  for  ale, 
and  the  subsequent  ones  for  inferior  liquors;  for  then 
the  utmost  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  malt  at  first,  and 
the  next  mashes  arc  only  taken,  that  no  waste  may  be 
made. 

Hevenili^  The  lime  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  kept 
has  an  influence  upon  the  heat ;  for  by  extracting  too 
nmch  of  those  fccula  which  render  the  beer  turbid,  it 
will  require  a  longer  lime  to  precipitate  them  In- 
deed, from  too  low  a  heat,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  liquor  will  ever  remain  thick  and  unpleasant; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  beer  is  intended  for  long 
keeping,  the  heat  must  be  increased,  otherwise  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  become  aciil  before  it  becomes  fine. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  degree  of  heat  which 
depends  upon  the  combination  of  so  many  circum- 
stances, cannot  possibly  be  fixed  by  any  certain  rule  : 
the  extremes  may  be  slated  at  145°  and  190°  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.  The  actual  heat  proper  for  some 
kiiidsof  beer,  we  shall  slate  in  another  place. 

In  the  process  of  mashir.g,  the  hot  liquor  is  let  into 
the  tun,  beneath  the  false  bottom ;  and  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears above  the  surface  of  the  grist,  the  mashing  ma- 
chine is  put  in  motion,  and  continues  till  the  grist  and 
liquor  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  It  is  then  left  at 
rest  a  certain  time,  before  it  is  run  oft"  into  the  under- 
back,  and  this  time  is  called  the  standing  -ffht  ma.i/i,  and 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be  brewed.  The 
first  mash  stands  longer,  and  is  taken  at  a  lower  heat 
than  the  second,  which  again  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  third.  After  the  mash  has  stood  the  proper  time, 
the  ta/i  in  set,  that  is,  the  cocks  are  opened  to  draw  off 
the  wort  into  the  underback.  The  time  which  the 
goods  are  allowed  to  drain  themselves  of  the  wort,  in 
this  manner,  varies  according  to  the  preceding  circum- 
stances. If  the  goods  are  glutinous,  a  longer  time  will 
be  required  for  the  .sftcnding  of  i/i'  tii/i.  as  the  drawing 
oft' the  goods  is  called.  The  wort  should  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  rest  long  in  the  underback,  before  it  is  pumped 
up  into  the  copper  pan,  to  be  kept  hot;  and  brewers 
who  have  not  this  convenience  are  frequently  troubled 
in  their  operations,  from  being  obliged  to  hurry  them 
in  some  stages,  that  the  wort  of  a  previous  mash  may 
not  wait  in  the  underback  till  its  temperature  is  low- 
ered; for  this  would  produce  a  premature  fermen- 
tation, called  by  the  brewer  foxing,  and  the  beer  pro- 
duc.  d  from  such  wort  will  ever  be  nauseous  and  unpa- 
latable. 

Sect.  III.     Of  boiling  the  Worts. 

The  wort,  after  receiving  in  the  mash  tun  the  extract 
of  fermentable  matter   from  the  malt,  requires  to  he 
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boiled  with  the  hops,  that  it  may  imbibe  the  essential 
oil  of  those  plants.  Another  object  of  the  boiling  is, 
to  coagulate  the  excess  of  mucilage  which  is  unavoida- 
bly extracted  from  the  malt  in  nuishing,  for  if  this  were 
sulVered  to  remain  in  solution  in  the  beer,  it  would  ne- 
vcr  become  fine,  but  would  always  be  cloudy,  in  spite  of 
the  most  powerful  precipitanls.  The  boiling  hardens 
this  mucilage  in  the  same  manner,  probalily,  as  the 
white  of  an  egg  accjuires  solidity  by  boiling;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  perhaps,  as  albumen  is  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  malt;  the  boiling  curdles  the  muci- 
lage, before  suspended,  and  equally  dispersed  through 
the  wort  into  the  distinct  fccula,  leaving  the  fluid  be- 
tween them  clear  and  transparent.  These  fecula  are  af- 
terwards deposited  in  the  coolers,  thrown  out  in  the 
form  of  yeast  in  fermenting,  and,  lastly,  in  the  lees  of 
the  beer,  thus  freeing  it  from  matters  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  solution.  The  heat  which 
is  given  is  that  of  boiling.  In  an  open  copper  a  greater 
heat  than  this  cannot  be  given;  but  in  the  close  copper, 
the  heat  is  somewhat  increased,  by  forming  steam  of 
sufficient  elastic  force  to  raise  a  colunm  of  water,  of 
the  depth  of  the  pan.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water 
is  boiled  off  in  steam,  which  tends  to  concentrate  the 
wort,  and  render  it  stronger.  It  is  by  the  quantity  thus 
evaporated  that  some  brewers  form  their  judgment  of 
the  wort  being  sufficiently  boiled.  Others  draw  their 
conclusion  from  the  transparency  of  the  wort,  or  from 
its  containing  fecula.  This  is  called  hn-ufring-  of  the 
wort,  or  curdling.  The  duration  of  the  boiling  is  very 
various  among  different  brewers.  It  must  always  be 
continued  till  the  breaking  appears;  and  perhaps  a  much 
longer  continuance  of  the  boiling  is  injurious,  for  the 
fccula  or  flakes  of  coagidated  matter  are  observed  to 
become  larger,  the  longer  the  process  continues;  and 
from  an  experiment  of  Air  Combrune,  it  appears,  that, 
if  these  flakes  are  collected,  and  boiled  in  water,  the 
extract  will  ferment,  and  yield  a  viscous  liquor.  Hence 
they  contain  a  portion  of  the  fermentable  matter,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  separated  by  boiling,  farther 
than  is  necessary,  reserving  the  minute  separation  of 
such  matters  from  the  beer  to  be  effected  by  the  fer- 
mentation, in  the  form  of  yeast  and  lees. 

Thus  boiling  the  wort  too  short  a  time,  leaves  in  it 
more  of  the  gross  parts  of  the  extract  of  the  malt  than 
can  be  thrown  out  by  the  fermentation ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  virtue  of  the  hops  will  not  be  sufficiently  ex- 
tracted. On  the  other  hand,  too  much  boiling  causes 
a  waste  of  fermentable  matter,  by  producing  more  fe- 
cula than  is  necessary  for  the  former  condition  ;  and  the 
hops,  by  being  boiled  too  much,  after  having  given  out 
their  agreeable  essential  oil,  communicate  a  gross  bit- 
ter oil,  which  is  unlavourable  to  a  sufficient  fermenta- 
tion for  producing  the  requisite  spirit  in  the  beer.  It 
will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  medium  cannot  be  attain- 
ed, without  attending  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
vious process  of  the  mashing,  and  the  nature  of  the 
malt,  and  also  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops, 
and  the  Ictigi/t  of  beer  dravjn,  that  is,  the  quantity  of 
beer  intended  to  be  produced  from  a  certain  quantity  of 
malt.  The  greater  the  portion  of  the  farinaceous  mat- 
ter which  has  been  extracted  from  the  malt,  the  longer 
boiling  will  be  necessary  to  curdle  it.  This  will  hap- 
pen from  malt  imperfectly  made,  or  from  too  low  heat 
for  the  mashing.  The  first  wort  is  generally  boiled  a 
much  shorter  time  than  the  succeeding  one,  that  the 
hops  may  not  be  so  much  impaired  at  the  first,  but  that 


they  may  yield  sufficient  oil  to  the  second  and  tliirif 
worts.  One  hour  for  the  first  wort,  two  for  the  second, 
and  four  for  the  third  wort,  arc  recommended  for  beers, 
which  arc  intended  to  be  kept  twelve  months,  having  a 
large  proportion  of  hops,  that  is  121b.  to  the  wort  pro- 
duced by  one  quarter  of  malt,  and  which  is  intended  to 
be  fermented  at  about  40  degrees  of  temperature.  For 
small  beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary  for  the  first 
wort;  one  hour  for  the  second  ;  and  two  hours  for  the 
third.  The  quantities  to  be  evaporated  during  the 
boiling  are  equally  various  for  different  kinds  of  beer ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  say  any  thing  of  it  in  this 
place,  further  than  that  its  extremes  are  from  -Jth  the 
quantity  of  wort  to  ^V''^- 


Sect.  IV.     Of  Hofis. 

Hops  contain  a  fine  essential  oil,  which  has  an  agree- 
able bitter  flavour.  They  are  requisite  to  preserve  the 
beer  from  the  acetic  fermentation,  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  immediately  after  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation ceases.  The  additioit  of  the  hops  checks 
the  disposition  to  ferment  in  such  a  degree,  that  the 
beer  may  be  kept  a  sufficient  time  in  a  state  of  slow 
fermentation,  to  acquire  strength  and  spirit,  and  to  pre- 
cipitate the  farinaceous  matter  suspended  in  it,  without 
becoming  sour.  On  this  account,  the  quantity  of  hops 
which  arc  put  to  the  beer,  depends  upon  the  length  of 
time  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  before  it  is  drunk,  on  the 
Icngt/i  draiim,  and  also  on  tne  heat  at  which  the  beer  is 
intended  to  be  set  to  work  in  the  gyle  tim  The  hops 
are  put  in  the  copper  and  boiled  with  the  first  wort,  and 
are  again  used  to  boil  with  the  succeeding  worts.  The 
quantity  is  as  varioas  as  the  different  kinds  of  beer. 
Twelve  pounds  to  the  porter  produced  from  1  quarter 
of  malt  is  judged  sufficient  to  preserve  such  beer  for 
12  months,  when  fermented  at  40  degrees  ;  but,  in  the 
heat  of  60  degrees,  double  the  quantity  of  hops  will 
scarcely  preserve  the  beer  during  the  same  time.  For 
small  beer  to  be  fermented  at  40  degrees,  31b.  to  the 
quarter  will  be  sufficient;  but  at  60  degrees,  it  will  re- 
quire 6  lb.  of  new  hops,  or  6?  lb.  of  old  hops,  which  are 
such  as  have  been  kept  one  year,  and  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  lost  some  of  their  good  qualities;  but 
this  difference  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  when  only  small 
quantities  arc  used.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  small 
beer  is  not  generally  intended  for  keeping  any  consider- 
able length  of  time.  Some  breweries,  from  the  great 
space  necessary  to  store  their  hops,  have  in  some  sea- 
sons, when  they  required  a  great  stock,  adopted  a  me- 
thod of  pressing  the  bags  in  a  strong  press  to  about  |  their 
original  space,  and  confining  them  in  this  state  by  cords; 
a  process  which  is  thought  to  preserve  them  better  than  if 
they  were  unconfined. 

Mr  Long,  in  his  patent  dated  1790,  has  recommended 
the  hops  to  be  boiled  or  macerated  in  water,  sufficient 
to  cover  them  for  10  hours  ;  at  which  time,  the  heat  (in- 
creased by  degrees  from  the  beginning,)  is  to  be  only 
175°.  This  gradually  increasing  heat  is  to  be  continued 
4  hours  longer,  and  made  to  boil  slowly  for  the  last  ten 
minutes :  the  extract  thus  produced  is  to  be  let  on 
through  a  cooler  or  worm  pipe,  into  the  gyle  tun,  where 
it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  first  wort,  which  has  been 
boiled  a  very  short  time  without  hops.  The  hops  are 
to  be  boiled  again  twice,  in  order  to  make  extracts  for 
the  second  and  third  worts. 
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Sect.  V.     Cooling. 

This  operation  is  performed  by  spreading  out  the 
toiling  wort  in  a  thin  sheet  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  proper  heat  for  work- 
ing or  fermenting.  It  is  a  great  object,  that  the  cooling 
should  be  performed  as  expeditiously  as  possible;  for 
the  taint  of  foxing,  before  mentioned,  is  otherwise  in 
danger  of  overtaking  the  beer  in  this  pi'ocess,  if  it  con- 
tinues as  much  as  12  hours.  The  wort,  therclore,  should 
be  laid  at  such  a  depth  in  the  coolers,  that  they  will 
cool  it  in  about  7  or  8  hours  to  the  temperature  of  near- 
ly 60  degrees,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  about  the 
average  temperature  for  pitching  or  setting  to  work. 
To  effect  this,  the  wort  in  summer  should  not  be  laid  at 
a  greater  depth  than  one,  two,  or  three  inches;  but  in 
winter,  it  may  be  as  deep  as  5  inches.  In  the  hot  sum- 
mer months  the  worts  must  be  got  as  cold  as  the  wea- 
ther will  permit ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  coldest  period 
of  the  24  hours  is  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at 
which  time,  therefore,  they  should  be  set  to  work.  In 
the  winter  they  may  be  let  down  at  any  hour  when  they 
arrive  at  the  proper  temperature. 

The  wort  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
coolers  after  they  are  sufficiently  cold,  or  a  slovv  fer- 
mentation may  commence,  from  the  sediment  left  in  the 
cooler  by  a  former  process  This,  which  is  called  set- 
ting the  backs,  is  very  prejudicial. 

Sect.  VI.      Of  Fermentation  in  the  Cyle  Tun. 

From  this  process,  the  beer  obtains  its  strength  and 
spirit,  by  converting  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  malt, 
into  alcohol  and  spirit,  and  separating  the  redundant 
part  of  the  mucilage  in  the  forms  of  yeast  and  lees.  In 
this  process,  an  immense  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  fixed  air,  is  given  out  from  all  parts  of  the  fluid. 
During  fermentation,  the  constituent  parts  of  the  wort 
are  at  first  decomposed,  and  afterwards  a  recomposition 
takes  place  in  a  new  ortier,  causing  the  change  above 
mentioned.  The  sweet  taste  of  the  wort  disappears;  it 
loses  its  viscidity,  from  the  separation  of  mucilage  and 
gluten,  which  takes  place ;  its  specific  gravity  is  consi- 
derably diminished  ;  and  a  spirituous  and  inebriating 
quality  is  given  to  the  liquor.  When  the  wort  is  let 
down  at  the  proper  temperature  from  the  coolers,  into 
the  gyle  tun  or  square,  a  requisite  proportion  of  yeast  is 
added  to  it,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fermentation  com- 
mences. Its  first  appearance  is  a  white  line  or  border 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  commencing  at  the  sides  of 
the  tun,  and  gradually  advancing  into  the  middle,  till  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  over  with  a  white  scum,  form- 
ed of  very  minute  bubbles  of  gas,  which  increase  in  size 
as  the  fermentation  advances,  and  cover  the  liquor  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches  with  a  froth  of  yeast.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  fluid  increases  considerably  ;  and  during 
all  this  time,  the  rising  of  the  bubbles  of  gas,  causes  an 
incessant  sound  and  a  great  agitation  of  the  fluid.  Part 
of  the  bubbles  burst  as  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  and  the 
film  of  yeast  v.hich  enveloped  them  sinks,  until  it  is 
borne  up  again  by  the  ascending  i  ubbles.  These  fihns 
form  at  first  a  yellow,  and,  as  the  process  advances,  a 
brown  dirty  covering  to  the  head  of  yeasi,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  rocks.  In  this  state  the  fermentation  is 
considered  as  at  its  crisis,  and  afterwards  diminishes. 
The  yeast,  which  was  at  first  a  thin  watery  substance, 


quickly  melting  down  into  a  fluid,  has  now  become  vis- 
cid and  tenacious,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  increased 
size  of  the  bubbles,  as  they  will  bear  greater  distension 
without  bursting.  When  the  head  begins  to  sink,  which 
it  does,  first  in  the  middle  of  the  tun,  the  fermentation  is 
to  be  checked  by  cleansing,  that  is,  dividing  it  into  small 
casks,  and  allowing  any  farther  yeast  which  it  may  pro- 
duce, to  flow  off"  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The  proper 
management  of  the  fermentation  intimately  depends  upon 
the  temperature  to  which  the  wort  is  cooled,  when  the 
yeast  is  put  to  it.  The  violence  of  the  fermentation  is 
increased  with  the  heat ;  and  if  this  is  too  great,  the  pro- 
cess advances  so  quick,  as  not  to  be  readily  checked 
when  at  its  proper  stage,  but  will  go  on  to  produce  the 
acetic  fermentation  either  wholly  or  partially,  before  it 
has  sufficiently  precipitated  the  mucilage,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  brewer,  purged  itself  and  consequently  it 
has  an  unpalatable  mixture  of  acid  from  the  excessive 
fermentation,  and  of  bitter  from  the  redundant  mucilage. 
In  the  other  excess,  that  is,  too  low  a  heat  for  the  fer- 
mentation, the  decomposition  of  the  wort  takes  place ; 
but  this,  not  being  succeeded  by  the  proper  reunion  of 
the  parts,  produces  an  unpalatable  half  fermented  liquor, 
containing  a  combination  of  sweet  spirit  and  bitter,  and 
sometimes  an  approach  to  putridity.  The  medium  is  to 
bu  sought  for  between  80  and  40  degrees  of  the  thermo- 
meter; the  exact  temperature  varying  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  preceding  operations,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  liquor  which  is  intended  to  be 
produced.  In  some  of  these  (as  in  strong  pale  ales,) 
the  object  of  the  brewer  is  to  form  a  beer  of  the  greatest 
possible  strength  and  spirit,  very  cleai-  and  fluid,  of  a  finer 
light  colour,  without  containing  much  of  the  vegetable  fla- 
vour. Such  liquor  approaches  to  wine.  In  the  other 
extreme,  as  brown  ales  and  porter,  &  fullness  of  palate, 
deep  colour,  glutinous  taste,  and  vegetable  flavour,  are 
produced,  by  retaining  part  of  the  farinaceous  matter, 
and  giving  to  it  an  agreeable  taste  by  the  fermentation, 
rather  than  expelling  it  totally,  as  in  the  first  instance. 
In  making  the  required  varieties,  in  the  manner  of  the 
fermentation,  to  meet  these  intentions  of  the  brewer,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  yeast  employed,  as  well  as 
the  temperature,  must  be  considered.  The  yeast  pro- 
duced from  the  fermentation  of  strong  beer  is  the  most 
proper  to  efl'ectthat  temper.Ue  and  regular  fermentation 
of  the  beer,  which  is  described  ;  perhaps,  from  the 
tenacity  of  its  substance,  it  does  not  so  suddenly  com- 
municate the  gas  it  contains  to  the  fluid  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  put  in  fermentation.  The  yeast  of  weak 
small  beers  should  not  be  used,  when  the  other  can  be 
procured  ;  for,  though  its  fermentable  powers  are  slight, 
it  is  apt  to  act  violently  for  a  short  lime,  and  then  cease, 
probably  from  the  thin  light  mucilage,  of  which  the  gas 
bubbles  are  formed,  burstmg  as  soon  as  they  are  put  iir, 
and  communicating  their  contents  to  the  wort. 

When  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  than  60 
degrees,  the  cool  of  the  night  must  be  chosen  to  put 
the  wort  to  work.  In  lower  degrees  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  wort  must  be  set  at  a  greater  heat  than  that  of  the 
air  ;  for,  as  the  tendency  to  fermentation  increases  witli 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  is  necessai-y  to  correct  this 
tendency,  by  putting  the  liquor  to  work  colder  in  hot 
weather,  and  hotter  in  cold  weather  If  the  air  is  at 
30°  of  Fahrenheit,  small  beer  should  be  pitclied  or  set 
to  work  at  about  70°  ;  bcerintended  for  keeping,  at  55°  ; 
and  amber,  or  glutinous  ales,  at  54".     When  the  air  k 
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at  50°,  all  these  kinds  of  beer  may  be  set  to  work  at  50°. 
In  the  process  of  feniientalion,  the  temperature  of  the 
wort  is  often  increased  as  much  as  10"  ;  and  it  may  in 
general  be  considered,  that  the  wort  will  be  IC  higher 
at  the  height  of  the  fermentation  than  it  was  when  first 
put  to  work,  supposing  the  heat  of  the  air  continues  the 
same. 

The  quantity  of  yeast  lias  some  effect  on  the  degree 
of  the  fermentation  :  a  greater  ([Uaniity  will  increase 
the  rapidity  of  the  process,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  would,  and  vice  ver.ia  ;  hence  a 
greater  proportion  of  yeast  is  re(|un'ed  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  The  quantity  which  will  be  required  at 
80°,  will  be  only  one-half  of  that  requisite  to  produce 
the  same  effects  at  '10°.  Small  beer,  not  intended  for 
keeping,  when  the  temperature  is  as  low  as  40°,  will 
require  about  eight  pints  of  yeast  to  the  extract  of  one 
quarter  of  malt  ;  at  60°  six  pints ;  and  at  80°  only  four 
points. 

Beer  intended  to  be  kept  ten  or  twelve  months  will 
not  require  so  large  a  proportion.  Six  pints  at  40°, 
live  pints  at  60°,  and  three  pints  at  80°,  will  be  found 
suflicient.  The  fermentation  in  the  gyle  tun  having  ad- 
vanced to  that  state  when  the  head  begins  to  decline, 
shev.s  that  the  vinous  fermentation  is  ended.  If  the 
beer  is  not  cleansed  just  at  this  period,  it  will  become 
i/cast  bitter,  which  gives  it  an  tuipleasant  flavour,  pro- 
bably from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  yeast  being  absorb- 
ed again  in  the  liquor.  The  time  when  these  signs  will 
appear  varies  with  the  fermenting  heat.  At  60°  it  will 
sometimes  require  forty  hours  for  the  fermentation, 
though  at  a  greater  heat  twenty  or  twenty-four  are 
enough.  The  liquor  is  now  possessed  of  some  spirit, 
but  is  still  unpalatable,  from  the  mixture  of  extraneous 
farinaceous  matter ;  the  wort  having  parted  with  noth- 
ing in  the  fermentation  but  carbonic  acid  gas.  Though 
the  mucilage  of  the  yeast  is  thrown  up  in  part,  it  returns 
again ;  but  the  mode  of  its  existence  is  changed,  from 
the  chemical  solution  it  had  in  the  wort,  to  mechanical 
mixture  :  At  least  this  change  is  partially  effected,  as 
is  shewn  by  the  turbid  appearance  of  the  liquor.  If 
the  beer  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  gyle  tiui,  the 
acetous  fermentation  would  take  place,  the  spirit  or  al- 
cohol at  one  time  visible  in  the  beer  would  be  lost,  and 
acidity  produced.  After  the  acetous  fermentation,  the 
beer,  under  certain  circumstances,  would  produce  vine- 
gar, but  not  in  general,  for  the  wort  intended  for  beer 
has  too  much  of  the  farina  of  the  mall  extracted  in  the 
mashing  ;  and  the  addition  of  the  hops,  if  in  sufficient 
quantity,  will  totally  prevent  it  from  becoming  good 
vinegar,  though  it  may  acquire  too  much  acidity  to  be 
drunk,  and  at  the  same  time  bitter,  and  perhaps  putrid 
in  some  degree,  from  the  early  decomposition  «f  some 
of  its  constituent  parts ;  for  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
followed  by  the  putrefactive,  whicli  effects  a  total  de- 
composition of  the  beer,  leaving  a  putrid  disorganized 
liquor,  unfit  for  any  purpose. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  Cleansing. 

The  object  of  cleansing  is  to  stop  the  fermentation  at 
the  proper  period,  which  is  effected  by  drawing  off  the 
beer  into  smaller  vessels,  usually  small  casks.  This 
lowers  the  temperature  ;  for,  as  the  action  of  fermenta- 
tion produces  an  internal  heat  in  the  liquor,  it  follows, 
that  this  heat  will    be  diminished  by  dividing  it  into 


smaller  quantities,  when,  by  the  casks  exposing  a  great- 
er surface  to  the  external  air,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape. Notwithstanding  the  diminished  heat,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  beer  renews  the  fermentation,  probably 
by  incorporating  with  it  the  yeast  which  remained 
near  the  surface  of  the  gyle  tun.  In  cleansing,  the  cask 
being  full,  the  head  of  yeast,  which  rises,  flows  off  ini- 
mcdiately  at  the  bung-hole,  thus  relieving  the  beer  of 
its  dregs,  and  perfecting  the  production  of  spirit  which 
was  begun  in  the  gyle  tun.  As  the  ciuantily  of  beer  in 
the  cask  constantly  diminishes,  it  is  filled  up  again  ;  and 
by  this  means  no  room  is  left  for  a  head  of  yeast  to  float 
upon  the  liquor,  but  it  must  flow  off  and  escape  as  fast 
as  it  is  produced.  This  diminishes  the  tendency  to  fer- 
mentation, which  ceases  spont.uieously  in  a  few  days, 
more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  the  beer  is  ready  for  storing,  and  will  be  fit  for  the 
table  when  it  has  become  quite  fine.  From  what  has 
been  already  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  of 
great  consequence  to  keep  the  casks  always  completely 
filled.  In  the  brewery  (Plate  LXXVll,)  this  is  ac- 
complished by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  which  requires 
no  attention.  The  cleansing  batch,  marked  8,  Fig.  2, 
is  left  with  a  quantity  of  liquor  in  it,  after  the  rounds 
9  9  arc  all  filled,  which  is  done  by  one  pipe  10  commu- 
nicating with  thcni  all  ;  and  therefore  the  liquor  stands 
at  the  same  level  in  all.  A  small  square  cistern  is  plac- 
ed by  the  side  of  the  butcli,  also  communicating  with 
the  pipe,  and  a  copper  ball  floats  upon  the  surface  of 
the  liquor  in  it.  The  ball  is  connected  by  an  iron  rod, 
with  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  batch,  which,  when 
open  by  the  sinking  of  the  float,  admits  the  beer  to  flow 
into  the  rounds,  till,  by  raising  the  surface  of  the  liciuor, 
the  float  closes  the  valve.  The  rounds  have  close  heads, 
with  a  small  square  tube  rising  up  about  six  inches 
from  it,  and  having  a  spout  to  convey  away  the  yeast. 
The  liquor  is  adapted  to  stand  some  height  in  this  tube, 
and  thus,  by  means  of  the  float,  ensures  that  the  beer 
shall  never  have  a  surface  for  a  head  of  yeast  to  gather 
upon.  This  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the 
common  method,  in  which  a  great  number  of  casks  arc 
put  upon  a  frame  called  a  stillion,  w  ith  tlieir  axes  placed 
horizontally,  and  the  bung-hole  tipwards.  TIcey  are 
filled  by  a  I'.ole  from  the  squares;  and  a  man  is  con- 
stantly going  round  among  them,  to  fill  them  up  as  they 
work  off'.  This  method,  independent  of  the  expense 
and  trouble,  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  one  above  described. 
The  contents  of  the  rounds  9  9,  as  drawn  in  the  Plate, 
is  too  great  to  work  the  beer  to  the  best  effect,  especially 
in  summer.  They  may,  however,  be  made  much  small- 
er, without  altering  the  principle. 

Sect.  VIII.     On  Tunning,  or  Stmng. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fermentation  in  the  rounds, 
the  beer  is  drawn  off,  and  pumped  into  the  store  vats  : 
This  is  the  plan  in  the  London  breweries  ;  but  the 
country  brewers  bvuig  up  the  same  casks  in  which  it  is 
worked,  and  keep  it  in  these  until  it  is  fit  for  the  table. 
The  immense  quantities  of  beer  brewed  in  London  ren- 
der this  impracticable,  and  they  make  use  of  the  store 
vats.  Some  brewers  s\ippose,  that  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  store  in  large  bodies  than  in  small  ones,  on  account 
of  the  great  pressure  caused  by  such  a  depth  of  liquor  ; 
but  a  greater  advantage  probably  arises  from  the  equality 
of  temperature  which  such  large  vessels  preserve,  no'. 
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being  so  subject  to  be  affected  by  those  changes  of 
•weather  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  beer,  by  suddenly 
exciting  a  slight  fermentation  in  warm  weather,  and  as 
quickly  checking  it  in  cold.  To  avoid  this,  the  small 
casks  should  be  stored  in  cellars  beneath  the  ground,  or 
the  great  store  vats  should  be  kept  in  large  buildings, 
■where  the  sunshine  may  have  as  little  influence  as  pos- 
sible. At  Mr  Whitebread's  brewery,  some  years  ago, 
two  very  large  cisterns  were  made  underground,  and 
lined  with  stone  and  cement ;  and  the  beer  was  kept  in 
these  instead  of  the  wooden  store  vats.  They  were  de- 
signed by  the  late  Mr  John  Smeaton,  F.  R.  S.  and  ex- 
ecuted under  his  direction. 

The  beer,  if  well  brewed,  will  become  fine  and  trans- 
parent merely  by  keeping;  but  in  London,  the  great 
capital  required  in  the  brewing  trade,  urges  the  brewer 
to  send  it  out,  to  make  a  return  in  ihc  rough,  as  it  is 
termed,  when  cloudy,  without  allowing  proper  time 
for  fining  itself.  At  the  same  time  they  send  with  it 
a  proper  proportion  o?Jining,  which  is  isinglass  dissolv- 
ed in  very  sour  beer,  which  they  brew  on  purpose, 
without  hops,  from  the  wort  of  a  fourth  mash,  taken  af- 
ter all  the  others.  When  the  cask  of  beer  reaches  the 
innkeeper,  he  puts  a  proper  proportion  of  the  finings 
into  the  cask  ;  and  the  gluten  of  the  isinglass,  mixed 
with  the  fecula  floating  in  the  beer,  forms  a  net-work  at 
the  top  of  the  cask,  which  gradually  sinking  down  to 
the  bottom,  carries  all  the  impurities  along  with  it  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cask  like  a  filter. 

In  London,  the  beer  is  drawn  from  the  casks  in  the 
publican's  cellar  by  a  system  of  small  pumps,  which 
raise  the  liquor  from  four  diff'erent  casks  up  to  one  place, 
so  that  it  can  be  drawn  from  any  for  them  with  equal 
ease.  This  gives  great  facility  for  the  mixing  of  the 
different  liquors  ;  for,  though  porter  is  professed  to  be 
entire  butt,  that  is,  drawn  from  one  cask,  scarcely  any 
of  the  London  porter  is  so  :  The  universal  custom  is, 
for  the  brewers  to  send  the  publican  one  cask  of  stale, 
and  three,  or  sometimes  four,  of  mild  porter.  The  for- 
mer is  that  which  has  an  acid  taste,  from  being  rather 
weak  and  kept  longer,  and  the  latter  is  new.  From 
these  the  publican  draws  such  a  mixture  as  will  suit  the 
taste  of  his  customers. 

Sect.  IX.      On  Colouring. 

Colouring  is  used  to  give  a  fine  brown  colour  and  a 
peculiar  flavour  to  porter  and  brown  beer.  These  li- 
quors were  formerly  brewed  from  brown  malt,  and  de- 
rived their  colour  from  this  circumstance  ;  but  experi- 
ence has  now  pointed  out  a  much  more  economical  me- 
thod. Brown  and  other  high  dried  malts  owe  their  colour 
and  flavour  to  the  heat  which  they  receive  in  the  kiln, 
scorching  and  partially  charring  the  sugar  and  flour 
that  they  contain.  This,  at  the  same  time,  causes  a  very 
great  waste  of  the  fermentable  matter,  which  could 
othcrwibc  be  extracted  from  them  in  the  mash  tun  ;  but, 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  or  scorched  sugar 
to  the  beer,  the  same  colour  and  flavour  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  pale  malt,  which  is  found  to  yield  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  fermentable  matter  than  brown  malt. 

The  colouring  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 
One  hundred  weight  of  coarse  brown  sugar  is  thrown 
into  a  cast  iron  boiler,  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  with 
one  j^allon  of  water.  This  is  boiled,  and  kept  constantly 
Stirred,  till  it  turns  black,  and  comes  to  the  consistence 
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of  treacle.  The  smoke  rising  from  it  is  aow  set  oa  fire» 
and  this  communicates  to  the  whole,  which  is  suffered 
to  burn  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  is  then  extin- 
guished by  putting  on  the  cover  of  the  boiler.  While 
it  is  still  hot,  it  is  diluted  with  water,  to  bring  it  into  a 
liquid  state.  Three  parts  of  the  sugar  will  make  two  of 
this  colour.  When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  put  into  the 
gyle  tun  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  a 
barrel ;  but  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  colour  of 
the  malt  from  which  the  liquor  is  brewed,  and  the  co- 
lour which  the  beer  is  intended  to  have. 

To  avoid  the  prejudice  which  the  public  have  general- 
ly entertained  against  the  introduction  of  any  matters 
into  the  beer  excepting  malt  and  hops,  some  porter 
brewers  have  of  late  used  a  portion  of  their  richest  first 
wort  instead  of  sugar  for  making  the  colouring.  This 
is  concentrated  by  boiling  it  in  an  iron  pan,  and  is  burnt 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  above.  It  has  some  slight 
advantage  over  the  sugar,  as  the  burning  of  the  farinace- 
ous matter  contained  in  the  wort  gives  it  an  agreeable 
bitter.  M.  De  Roche  took  out  a  patent,  in  1809,  for 
using  the  husks  of  the  malt  for  colouring,  by  burning 
them  to  a  coffee  colour,  and  mixing  them  with  the  malt 
at  the  rate  of  31  lb.  to  a  quarter  of  malt ;  or  the  water 
may  be  coloured  before  brewing,  by  infusing  in  it  these 
roasted  skins. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  process  of 
brewing ;  and  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giving  the 
proportions  of  materials,  the  heats,  kc.  for  brewing  three 
different  kinds  of  beer.  The  remarks  hitherto  made 
are  to  be  considered  as  generally  and  chiefly  applicable 
to  brewing  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  to  many  of  our  readers 
who  may  be  disposed  to  perform  this  operation  for  them- 
selves, some  directions  may  be  serviceable.  The  same 
principles  apply  to  both  public  and  private  brewers ; 
but,  as  the  one  mashes  perhaps  only  one  quarter  of  malt, 
while  the  other  mashes  100  or  150  quarters  in  one  tun, 
it  follows,  that  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  mashing  must  be 
much  less  in  the  former  case  than  the  latter.  In  the 
proportion  of  hops,  the  brewer  on  a  large  scale  has  also 
the  advantage.  In  this  case  the  liquor  (porter  in  parti- 
cular) is  not  always  intended  for  keeping  any  longer  than 
the  brewer  can  obtain  a  sale  for  it.  Transparency  is 
produced  by  precipitants,  as  before  mentioned :  lie 
gives  it  colour  by  colouring,  and  flavour  by  mixing  mild 
and  stale  beer.  The  private  brewer,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaves  the  beer  to  fine  itself  by  age,  which  is  always 
spoken  of  as  its  greatest  recommendation ;  and  finings 
are  never  used  but  as  a  remedy.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
grand  point  on  which  tlie  difference  turns ;  it  is  so 
great,  that  were  the  private  brewer,  in  making  beer  to 
be  kept,  to  follow  the  exact  proportions  which  the 
other  uses  in  draft  beer,  his  beer  could  scarcely  fail  to 
become  sour  before  it  was  fine  and  palatable,  from  hav- 
ing such  a  scanty  portion  of  hops. 

Sect.  X.     Method  of  Brewing  Porter. 

This  liquor  is  seldom  brewed  by  private  persons,  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  iuiy  correct  observa- 
tions upon  the  process  in  the  small  way.  We  have  in- 
deed seen  pamphlets  which  give  receipts  for  porter, 
containing  a  number  of  heterogeneous  ingredients,  as 
treacle,  liquorice  root,  Spanish  liquorice,  cocculus  In- 
cus, salt  of  tartar,  ginger,  lime,  cinnamon,  lintseed,  &c. 
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But  as  \vc  arc  ccrtuin,  from  actual  observations,  that  no 
such  materials  are  used  in  any  of  the  large  porter  brew- 
eries which  we  have  visited,  and  whose  beer  is  esteem- 
ed as  good  as  any,  wc  do  not  think  it  proper  to  mislead 
the  public  by  such  receipts:  What  follows  on  porter, 
therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  when  not  less 
thiin  50  riuarters  of  malt  are  used. 

The  liquor  for  the  first  mash  sho\ild  be  heated  in  the 
copper  to  150°,  in  the  proportion  of  two  barrels  to  each 
quarter  of  malt,  whichis  to  bean  equal  mixture  of  pale, 
amber,  and  brown  malts.  These  arc  mashed  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  ;  the  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  goods  an  hour.  The  top  of  the  mash  tun  is  next 
opened,  to' let  olT  the  litjuor  as  quick  as  possible;  and 
the  top  is  to  be  left  open  till  the  next  liquor  is  brouglit 
into  the  tun,  that  the  goods  may  drain.  During  this  the 
second  liquor  has  been  healing,  and  may,  at  two  hours 
and  three  quarters,  or  three  hours  from  the  beginning, 
have  acquired  the  heat  of  160"  ;  the  quantity  being  one 
barrel  to  a  quarter  of  malt.  Mash  this  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  let  it  stand  one  hour  ;  and  then  let 
it  be  run  off  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  more.  At 
about  five  and  ohe-half  hours  from  the  beginning,  the 
third  mash  should  be  made  at  180°  ;  the  quantity  being 
one  barrel  to  the  quarter.  Mash  this  half  an  hour  ;  let 
it  stand  one  hour  ;  and  tup  as  before. 

A  fourth  liquor  is  seldom  mashed  ;  but  if  it  is,  it 
may  be  cold  or  blood-warm,  as  it  is  of  no  use  but  to 
make  the  sour  beer  for  finings ;  and  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence how  it  is  done.  Some  brewers  use  it  for  the 
first  liquor  of  the  next  brewing ;  but  this  is  not  per- 
haps a  good  plan,  as  it  often  becomes  foxed,  and  then 
it  taints  the  whole  brewing. 

These  worts  are  to  be  boiled  with  from  12  to  14  lb. 
of  hops  to  the  quarter  of  malt,  if  tlie  liquor  is  intended 
for  keeping  eight  or  twelve  months  ;  but,  in  the  ordina- 
ry run  of  porter  not  intended  for  keeping,  5  lb  may  be 
sufficient.  The  first  wort  should  be  boiled  one  hour, 
the  second  two  hours,  and  the  third  four  hours. 

The  worts  are  now  to  be  cooled  down  as  expeditious- 
ly as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  about  60",  if  the  me- 
dium heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  60°  If  it  is  more 
or  less,  allowance  must  be  made,  as  before  directed.  All 
the  three  worts  are  to  be  brought  into  the  square  to- 
gether, and  about  five  pints  of  yeast  to  the  quarter  of 
inalt  put  in.'  The  time  of  the  fermentation,  cleansing, 
i^c.  must  be  regulated  by  the  signs  before  mentioned. 
The  proportion  of  colouring  is  arbitrary,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  colour  cf  the  malt. 


Sect.  XI.  Method  of  Bmuin^  Ale  from  /lalc  Malt,  one 
part  Jialeand  three  broivri,  at  the  length  of  three  barrels 
Jier  quarter  at  three  mashes. 

1st,  Mash  two  barrels  per  quarter,  at  183°  (170).* 
Mash  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  let  it  stand  one  hour, 
and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off  the  wort. 

2d,  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter  at  190°  (183).  Mash 
three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  let  it  stand  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  tap  as  before. 

3d,  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter  at  160°  (160).    Mash 


half  an  hour;  let  it  stand  half  an  hour;  and  tap  as  be- 
fore. 

The  first  and  second  wort  may  be  mixed  together, 
boiling  them  about  an  hour  (li),  with  a  quantity  of  hops 
proportioned  to  the  time  the  beer  is  intended  to  be 
kept.  The  third  wort  should  be  boiled  two  and  one- 
half  hours.  They  may  be  all  three  mixed  together 
at  the  heat  of  60°  or  65°  in  the  gyle  tun  ;  or,  if  strong 
ale  is  desired,  the  first  and  second  may  be  ferment- 
ed separately  from  the  third,  which  will  be  small 
beer.  The  fermenting,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
process,  is  the  same  as  what  has  been  before  detail- 
ed. 


Sect.  XII. 


Method  of  Brewing  Small  or  'fable 
Beer. 


From  pale  malt,  the  first  mash  IfO",  two  barrels  per 
quarter,  stands  on  the  goods  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  hot  weather,  or  one  hour  if  cold.  Second  mash  145°, 
at  one  and  one-half  barrel  per  quarter,  stands  half  an 
hour.  Third  165°,  two  barrels  per  quarter,  stands  half 
an  hoilr.  Fourth  1;10",  three  barrels,  stands  two  hours. 
The  first  wort  to  lie  boiled  with  6  lb.  of  hops  per  quarter, 
for  one  hour  and  a  half;  the  second  worts  to  be  boiled 
with  the  same  hops  two  hours;  and  the  remainder  three 
hours.  The  whole  to  be  boiled  as  low  as  55°  if  the 
weather  permits,  and  put  to  work  with  about  five  pints 
of  yeast  per  quarter.  If  the  weather  is  too  warm  to  get 
them  down  to  55°,  a  less  proportion  will  be  sufficient. 
The  eight  barrels  of  liquor  first  used  will  be  reduced 
to  six  of  beer  to  each  quarter;  one  barrel  being  left  in 
the  goods,  and  another  evaporated  in  boiling,  cooling, 
and  working. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  into 
manv  curious  and  useful  investigations,  of  which  no 
practical  brewer  should  be  ignorant:  sucli  as  the  quanti- 
ties of  liquor  lost  in  the  grains;  evaporation;  the  expan- 
sion ot  water  when  hot ;  the  heat  generated  in  mashing 
and  fermentation;  the  loss  of  liquor  absorbed  in  the  dif- 
ferent vessels;  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  liquor  running 
into  cold  vessels,  Sec;  the  proper  choice  of  malt  and 
hops;  the  use  of  the  saccharomcter,  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravities  of  liquors,  kc.  For  these  we  must 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  following  authors: 
Combrune  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Breiving,  a 
work  which  has  gone  through  many  editions;  the  lasf 
was  published  in  1804;  Richardson's  Theoretic  Hints  on 
Brewing  Malt  Lit/uors,  1784;  and  his  Statical  Estimates 
of  the  Materials  of  Brewing,  showing  the  use  of  the  Sac- 
charomcter, 1784;  Baverstock's  //i/rfro7«i?r/ca/  Observa- 
tions, 1785;  and  Dr  Shannon's /"rar^/ca/  Treatise  on- 
Brewing  and  Distilling,  1805.  From  the  latter,  which 
is  an  excellent  work,  we  have  taken  the  hints  mentioned 
in  the  methods  of  brewing  porter,  ale,  and  table  beer,  as 
we  found  them  in  many  points  corresponding  with  the 
practice  of  experienced  practical  brewers.  See  also  a 
work  just  published,  entitled  The  Practical  and  Philo- 
sophical Principles  of  making  Malt,  in  which  the  efficacy  of 
the  sprinkling  Suslem  is  contrasted  with  the  Herefordshire 
Method;  by  John  Reynoldson,  Esq.     (.i.  f.) 


'  The  numbers  within  parentheses  are  to  be  used  when  the  operation  is  performed  on  a  small  scale. 
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BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  that  offence  which  consists  in 
the  giving,  or  accepting,  a  reward  for  the  purpose  of  bi- 
assing  the  receiver  in  the  discharge  of  sonic  public  duty. 
The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  French  brib<; 
signifying  originally  a  piece  of  bread,  but  coming  after- 
wards to  denote,  generally,  a  ftart  or  portion  of  any 
thing;  as,  in  the  present  instance,  a  part  of  the  unjust 
gains  likely  to  accrue  from  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the 
party  bribed. 

We  have  defined  the  offence  as  consisting,  1st,  in 
giving, &%  well  as  accepting  a  reward;  for  truly  the  mo- 
ral turpitude  may  be  as  great  in  the  giver  as  in  the  re- 
ceiver ;  and  accordingly,  the  law  of  most  countries, 
where  bribery  is  at  all  punished,  chastises  both  paities 
as  equally  as  circumstances  will  permit.  We  have 
said,  that  it  consists,  2dly,  in  giving  or  accepting  a  re- 
nuard;  under  which  term  is  understood  not  only  every 
species  of  reward,  but  every /irom/.se  or /iO/icof  it.  This 
reward  must,  odly,  beyor  tlie  purjiose  of  perverting  the 
conduct  of  the  receiver;  for  it  is  not  necessary,  to  con- 
stitute the  crime,  that  the  perversion  or  bias  should  ac- 
tually take  place.  The  giver  has  done  all  he  could  on 
his  part  to  effect  his  purpose ;  and  the  receiver  by  ac- 
cepting the  bribe,  without  disclosing  the  fact,  and  mak- 
ing the  due  exertions  to  bring  the  offender  to  punish- 
ment for  even  this  arrein/it  upon  his  honour,  and  insult 
to  his  character,  manifests  such  a  looseness,  at  least, 
and  corruptibility  of  principle,  that  the  law  will  not  give 
him  credit  for  actual  purity  of  conduct.  We  have  said, 
lastly,  that  the  reward  must  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
biassing  the  receiver  in  the  discharge  of  some  tmhlic 
dui,  .  In  common  langviage,  the  term  is  not  thus  limit- 
ed. However  private  the  employment  and  condition 
of  the  party  may  be  in  which  the  corrupt  influence  ap- 
pears, it  is  still  denominated  bribery.  Thus,  one  is  said 
to  be  brib  d  to  leave  his  master's  service  before  the  ex- 
piry of  his  agreement — to  write  an  abusive  anonymous 
letter — to  commit  a  ilieft,  Sec.  In  Ijw,  however,  the 
term  is  more  restricted;  and  though  the  code  of  this 
and  other  countries  will  by  no  means  overlook  the  in- 
stigator of  private  mischief,  yet  neither  will  it  pursue 
him  under  the  specific  charge,  nor  punish  him  with  the 
proper  pains  of  hnb-ry.  But  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  offence  confined,  as  is  sometimes  imagined,  to 
corrupt  conduct  in  the  public  function  of  administering 
law  and  justice  to  the  community.  The  malpractices 
of  judges,  and  inferior  officers  of  the  law,  form  no  doubt 
the  most  striking,  because  the  most  pernicious  species 
of  the  crime.  But  the  proper  guilt  of  bribi-m,  may  also 
be  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  other  public  duties — by 
a  burgher  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise  of  voting  at 
an  election  of  magistrates — by  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
parliament,  as  well  as  by  the  voter  whom  he  has  cor- 
rupted— by  an  officerof  the  customs  or  excise — a  minis- 
ter of  state  in  the  sale  of  offices  or  pensions,  &c.;  none 
of  whom,  though  respectively  exercising  c(Jrtain  public 
functions,  can  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  in  a  judica- 
tive capacity. 

The  punishment  of  bribery  is  nearly  the  same  in 
England  as  it  is  in  this  country,  and  varies  in  both  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  In  the  former,  by 
1  lib  Henry  IV.it  is  punished,  in  the  case  of  judges  and 
officers  of  the  crown,  with  forfeiture  of  treble  the  bribe, 
chastisement  at  the  King's  will,  and  dismissal  from  office 
for  ever.  In  inferior  offices,  the  punishment  is  fine 
and  imprisonmem.  iiy  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  crime, 
in  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  is,  by  1579,  c.  93,  vi- 


sited with  infamy,  loss  of  office,  confiscation  of  movea- 
bles, and  discretionary  punishment  in  the  person  of  the 
offender;  and  in  inferior  judges  and  other  persons,  the 
chastisement,  partly  by  a  variety  of  statutes,  and  partly 
by  common  law,  is  the  loss  of  fame  and  office,  payment 
of  the  party's  costs,  reparation  of  his  damages,  and  other 
discretionary  censure,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  offence 
may  require.  Though  these,  however,  are  the  modes 
of  punishment  for  cases  of  ordinary  turpitude,  yet  where 
the  consequences  of  the  bribery  are  of  peculiar  atro- 
city, such  as  the  destroying  an  innocent  man's  life  by 
a  gross  and  corrupt  perversion  of  justice,  the  law  in 
both  countries,  overlooking  the  charge  of  bribery, 
will  visit  the  offender  with  the  pains  of  the  higher 
crime  in  which  he  has  participated.  See  Kncycl. 
Method.  Jurisfirudence  voce  Corrufition.  Blackstone's 
Comm.  vol.  vi.  p.  139.  Hume  on  the  Descrifi.  and 
Punish,  of  Crimes,  vol.  ii.   p.  209.     Jacob's  Law  Diet. 

(J.   B.) 

BRIBERY  AT  Electioxs,  £cc.     See  Parliament. 

BRICK,  a  kind  of  factitious  stone,  made  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  formed  in  moulds,  and  baked  in  kilns,  or 
dried  in  the  sun. 

This  substance  is  now  in  very  common  use  as  a  ma- 
terial for  building;  and  its  importance,  in  many  cases, 
as  a  substitute  for  stone,  is  generally  acknowledged. 
It  is  lighter  than  stone,  and  not  so  subject  to  atti-act 
damp  and  moisture ;  and  from  the  quantities  that  are 
now  made  in  Britain,  its  manufacture  has  become  a  con- 
sidcimble  object  of  revenue  to  the  state. 

The  art  of  brick  making  consists  chiefly  in  the  pre- 
paring and  tempering  of  the  clay,  and  in  the  burning 
of  the  bricks;  and  as  the  quality  of  the  ware  depends 
very  much  upon  the  right  performance  of  tliese  opera- 
tions, we  shajl  present  our  readers  with  a  short  sketch 
of  the  general  process  of  this  manufacture.  The  earth 
proper  for  making  bricks  is  of  a  clayey  loam,  neither 
abounding  too  much  in  argillaceous  matter,  whicli 
causes  it  to  shrink  in  the  drying,  nor  in  sand,  which 
renders  the  ware  heavy  and  brittle.  As  the  earth,  be- 
fore it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and  full  of  extra- 
neous matter,  it  should  be  dug  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore it  is  used,  that,  by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  sufficiently  mellowed  and 
pulverised,  and  thus  facilitate  the  operation  of  temper- 
ing. At  any  rate,  it  should  always  have  one  winter's 
frost;  but  the  longer  it  lies  exposed,  and  the  more  it  is 
turned  over  and  wrought  with  the  spade,  the  better  will 
be  the  bricks. 

The  tempering  of  the  clay  is  performed  by  the  tread- 
ing of  men  or  oxen,  and  in  some  places  by  means  of  a 
clay  mill.  If  the  operation  be  performed  by  treading, 
which  is  the  common  way,  the  earth  is  thrown  into 
shallow  pits,  where  it  is  wrought  and  incorporated  to- 
gether until  it  is  formed  mto  a  homogeneous  paste, 
which  is  facilitated  by  adding  now  and  then  small  quan- 
tities of  water;  but  the  less  water  that  is  used,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  clay  will  be  more  tough  and  gluey,  and  con- 
sequently the  bricks  will  be  smoother  and  more  solid. 
This  operation  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  it  is  of  essential  importance,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  done  well;  for  it  is  to  the  negligence  of  the 
manufacturers  in  this  respect,  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  bad  quality  of  our  modern  bricks,  w  hich  -re  olteri 
light  and  spongy,  and  full  of  cracks.  \\'hcreas,  if  the 
clay  be  properly  tempered,  they  are  hard,  ponderous, 
and  durable;  much  stronger  and  belter  fitted  for  every 
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kind  of  building,  than  those  inndc  in  the  common  way. 
This  will  appear  very  evident  from  the  following  expe- 
riment of  M.  Gallon.  Having  taken  a  quantity  of  brick- 
earth  tempered  in  the  usual  way,  he  let  it  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  seven  hours,  and  then  caused  it  to 
be  moistened  and  beaten  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  : 
the  next  morning  the  operation  was  repeated ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  clay  was  again  beaten  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes more ;  making  the  whole  additional  labour  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.  The  bricks  made  of  this  earth  be- 
ing dried  in  the  air  for  thirteen  days,  and  burned  along 
■with  the  rest  without  any  particular  precautions,  were 
found  to  be  not  onlv  heavier  than  common  bricks,  but 
also  very  different  in  strength;  for  on  placing  their 
centre  on  a  sharp  edge,  and  loading  both  the  ends,  Mr 
Gallon  found,  that  while  it  took  a  weight  of  55  lb.  at  each 
end  to  break  them,  other  bricks  were  broken  by  the 
weight  of  only  35  lb.  The  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  article  thus  far  exceeds  the  additional  labour; 
and  none  would  hesitate  to  give  an  additional  price, 
since  both  the  value  and  the  comfort  of  our  dwellings 
depend  so  much  on  the  quality  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  constructed. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  moulding  of  the 
bricks.  This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  recjuires 
very  little  skill,  unless  it  be  to  make  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  shortest  time;  and  the  day's  labour'of  a  han- 
dy workman,  employed  from  five  in  the  morning  until 
eight  at  night,  is  calculated  at  about  5000.  The  clay 
is  brought  to  the  moulder's  bench  in  lumps  some- 
what larger  than  will  fit  the  mould.  The  moulder, 
having  dipt  his  mould  into  dry  sand,  Avorks  the  clay 
into  it,  and  with  a  flat  smooth  stick  strikes  off  the 
superfluous  earth.  The  bricks  are  then  carried  to 
the  hack,  and  there  ranged  with  great  regularity  one 
above  the  other,  a  little  diagonally,  in  order  to  give  a 
free  passage  to  the  air.  The  hacks  are  usually  made 
eight  bricks  high;  and  wide  enough  for  two  bricks  to 
be  placed  edgewise  across,  with  a  passage  between 
the  heads  of  each  brick.  In  fine  weather  a  few  days 
are  sufficient  to  make  them  dry  enough  to  be  shifted ; 
which  is  done  by  turning  them,  and  resetting  them 
more  open;  and  in  six  or  eight  days  more  they  are  ready 
lor  the  fire. 

Bricks  in  this  country  arc  generally  baked  either  in  a 
damp  or  in  a  kiln.  The  latter  is  the  more  preferable 
method,  as  less  waste  arises,  less  fuel  is  consumed,  and 
the  bricks  are  sooner  burnt.  The  kiln  is  usually  13  feet 
long,  by  10^  feet  wide,  and  about  12  feet  in  height. 
The  walls  are  one  foot  two  inches  thick,  carried  up  a 
little  out  of  the  pcrpc  ndicular,  inclining  towards  each 
other  at  the  top.  The  bricks  are  placed  on  flat  arches, 
having  holes  left  in  them  resembling  lattice-work ;  the 
kiln  is  then  covered  with  pieces  of  tiles  and  bricks,  and 
some  wood  put  in,  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire.  This 
continues  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  ready  for 
burning,  which  is  known  by  the  smoke  turning  from  a 
darkish  colour  to  transparent.  The  mouth  or  mouths 
of  the  kiln  are  now  damned  up  with  a  sAin/og-,  which  is 
pieces  of  brick  piled  one  upon  another,  and  closed  with 
wet  brick  earth,  leaving  above  it  just  room  sufficient  to 
receive  a  faggot.  The  faggots  are  made  of  furze,  heath, 
brake,  fern,  &c.  and  the  kiln  is  supplied  with  these  un- 
til its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  top; 
^pon  which  the  fire  is  slackened  for  an  hour,  and  the  kiln 
aUowed  gradually  to  cool.    This  heating  and  cooling  ia 


repeated  until  the  bricks  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is 
generally  done  in  48  hours.  One  of  these  kilns  will 
hold  about  20,000  bricks. 

Clamps  are  also  in  common  use.  They  arc  made  of 
the  bricks  themselves,  and  generally  of  an  oblong  form. 
The  foundation  is  laid  with  fi/ar'-  bricks  or  the  driest  of 
those  just  made,  and  then  the  bricks  to  be  burnt  are  built 
lip,  tier  upon  tier,  as  high  as  the  clamp  is  meant  to  be, 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  breeze  or  cinders  strewed 
between  each  layer  of  bricks,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
a  thick  strata  of  breeze.  The  fire-place  is  perpendicu- 
lar about  three  feet  high,  and  generally  placed  at  the 
west  end ;  and  the  flues  are  formed  by  gathering  or  arch- 
irig  the  bricks  over,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  each 
of  nearly  a  brick  wide.  The  flues  run  straight  through 
the  clamp,  and  are  filled  with  wood,  coals,  and  breeze, 
pressed  closely  together.  If  the  bricks  are  to  be  burnt 
off  quickly,  which  may  be  done  in  20  or  30  days,  accord- 
ing as  the  weather  may  suit,  the  flues  should  be  only  at 
about  six  feet  distance  ;  but  if  there  be  no  immediate 
hurry,  they  may  be  placed  nine  feet  asunder,  and  the 
clamp  left  to  burn  off  slowly.  Coke  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  more  suitable  fuel  than  either  coal  or  wood 
for  this  manufacture,  both  with  regard  to  the  expence, 
and  the  proper  burning  of  the  bricks;  for  if  this  sub- 
stance be  applied,  the  flues  or  empty  places  of  the  pile, 
as  well  as  the  strata  of  the  fuel,  may  be  considerably 
smaller ;  which,  since  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture with  regard  to  the  measurement  of  clamps,  is  no 
small  consideration;  and  as  the  heat  produced  by  coke 
is  more  uniform  and  more  intense  than  what  is  produced 
by  the  other  materials,  the  charge  of  bricks  has  a  better 
chance  of  being  burnt  perfectly  throughout,  so  that  the 
whole  saving  may  be  calculated  at  least  at  32  per  cent. 

Mr  Goldham  observes,  that  bricks  will  have  double 
the  strength  if,  after  one  burning,  they  be  steeped  in 
water  and  burned  afresh.  "  The  excellency  of  bricks," 
says  Mr  Malcolm,  in  his  Comjiendium  of  Modern  Hus- 
bandry^ "  consists  chiefly  in  the  first  and  last  operations 
— in  the.  tempering  of  the  clay,  and  in  the  burning  of 
the  bricks  ;  and  as  every  man  who  has  occasion  to  use 
bricks,  whether  on  his  ovrn  estate,  or  on  that  of  his  land- 
lord, cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  great  value  of  a  per- 
fectly dry  house  ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  a  house  can  be 
dry  if  bricks  arc  used  which  are  insufficiently  burnt,  he 
will  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  will  be  moix  advan- 
tageous to  him  in  the  end,  to  make  use  of  the  very  best 
hard  sound  bricks,  be  the  colour  of  them  what  they  may-, 
and  be  the  cost  of  them  what  they  will.  Such  bricks 
are  easily  known  by  their  sovmd,  and  by  their  striking 
fire  with  steel,"  For  a  more  minute  account  of  the  va- 
rious processes  of  brick-making,  we  must  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  that  author,  from  whom  much  of  the  preceding 
information  has  been  extracted. 

Bricks  are  made  in  various  forms  ;  hut  those  which 
arc  made  for  sale,  and  arc  in  common  use  for  building, 
are  required,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  not  less  than  81 
inches  long,  1\  thick,  and  4  inches  wide.  There  are 
also  square  bricks,  for  pavement  or  facing  walls  ;  and 
cutting  bricks,  which  are  used  for  arches  over  doors 
and  windows,  being  rubbed  to  a  centre,  and  gauged  to  a 
height.  Various  improvements,  however,  have  of  late 
been  made  in  the  moulding  of  bricks ;  and  as  the  use  of 
this  article  is  daily  becoming  more  prevalent,  they  are 
now  formed  so  as  to  suit  almost  every  puipose  in  build- 
ing-   Among  these  improvements,  the  patent  bricks  o£ 
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Mr  Cartwriglit  deserve  particular  altcntion.  These 
bricks  are  formed  with  a  groove  down  the  middle,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  the  width  of  the  side  of  the  brick, 
leaving  two  shoulders,  each  of  which  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  one  half  of  the  groove.  When  these  bricks  are 
laid  m  courses,  the  shoulders  of  the  first  course  fit  into 
the  grooves  of  the  second,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  se- 
cond fall  into  the  grooves  of  the  first,  thus  forming  an 
indented  line  of  nearly  equal  divisions.  The  grooves, 
however,  ought  to  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  two  ad- 
joining shoulders,  to  allow  for  mortar,  &cc.  The  con- 
struction of  these  bricks  is  perfectly  simple;  but  the 
principle  will  be  preserved,  in  whatever  form  of  inden- 
ture they  may  be  made  to  lock  into,  or  cramp  each  other. 
Brick  walls,  constructed  upon  this  principle,  require  no 
bond  timber;  one  universal  bond  connecting  the  whole 
building,  which  can  neither  crack  nor  bulge  out  without 
breaking  through  the  bricks  themselves.  This  inven- 
tion is  also  particularly  useful  in  the  construction  of 
arches;  and  when  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  shoul- 
ders^ of  the  bricks  and  the  sides  of  the  grooves  should  be 
radii  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  intended  arch  is  a  seg- 
ment. It  is,  however,  recommended,  that  if  the  arch 
be  particularly  flat,  or  applied  in  situations  which  do 
not  admit  of  end  walls,  to  have  the  shoulders  dove-tailed, 
to  prevent  the  arch  cracking  across,  or  giving  way  edge- 
wise. In  forming  an  arch,  the  bricks  must  be  coursed 
across  the  centre,  and  a  grooved  side  of  the  bricks  must 
face  the  workmen.  The  bricks  may  be  either  laid  in 
mortar,  or  dry,  and  the  interstices  afterwards  filled  up  by 
pouring  in  lime-putty,  Paris  plaster,  or  any  other  con- 
venient material.  1  he  obvious  advantages  of  arches 
constructed  upon  this  principle,  are,  that  the  same  cen- 
tre, which,  whatever  be  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  may  be 
in  no  case  many  feet  wide,  may  be  regularly  shifted  as 
the  work  proceeds ;  and  as  they  have  no  lateral  pressure, 
they  require  no  abutments  to  prevent  their  expanding 
at  the  foot,  nor  any  weight  upjn  the  crown  to  prevent 
their  springing  up.  They  may  be  laid  upon  a  common 
perpendicular  wall,  and  if  used  in  the  construction  of 
common  buildings,  they  will  not  only  preclude  the  neces- 
sity, and  save  the  expence  of  timber,  but  will  also  ailbrd 
an  absolute  security  against  the  possibility  of  fire. 


A  new  invention  in  the  formation  of  bricks,  by  M.  Le- 
grcssier,  has  lately  been  announced  in  the  jirchtvts  den 
Dtcoiwrrtes  ct  des  Invoiiions  JVouvelUs,  pendant  I'an- 
nce  1809.  The  principle,  however,  is  merely  that  of 
Mr  Cartwright's,  followed  out  to  a  greater  extent  than 
has  perhaps  ever  been  done  in  this  country.  M.  Le- 
gressier  proposes,  that  the  bricks  should  be  formed  in 
seven  different  moulds,  according  as  they  arc  to  be  pla- 
ced in  the  middle  or  on  the  exterior  of  the  walls  ;  in  the 
bottom  or  on  the  top ;  in  the  arches  or  in  the  corners ; 
and  by  the  proper  disposition  of  these  bricks  in  the 
building,  every  pressure,  either  longitudinally  or  late- 
rally, is  resisted,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  in- 
dentures by  which  they  are  locked  together.  But  as 
our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  this 
supposed  new  invention,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with 
the  original  article.* 

Besides  the  place  bricks,  and  grey  and  red  stocks, 
which  are  used  in  common  building,  there  are  marie 
facing  bricks,  cutting  bricks,  fire  bricks,  and  floating 
bricks.  The  first  of  these  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
hard  and  well  burnt;  they  are  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  are  used  in  the  outside  of  build- 
ings. The  cutting  bricks  are  made  of  the  finest  kind 
of  marie;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  arches  over  windows  and 
doors.  Fire  bricks,  sometimes  called  Windsor  bricks, 
because  an  excellent  kind  of  them  are  made  at  Hedge- 
sley,  a  viiiage  near  Windsor.  They  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  sand,  and  will  stand  the  utmost  fury  of 
fire,  and  are  consequently  used  for  coating  furnaces, 
and  lining  the  ovens  of  glass-houses.  Clay  for  fire 
bricks  is  got  at  most  great  collieries,  but  particularly  at 
Stourbridge,  which  produces  the  best  clay  for  this  pur- 
pose in  England.  Floating  bricks  are  a  very  ancient 
invention :  they  are  so  light  as  to  swim  in  water  ;  and 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  they  were  made  at  Marseilles,  at  Co- 
knlo  in  Spain,  and  at  Pitane  in  Asia  f  This  invention, 
however,  was  completely  lost,  until  M.  Fabbroni  pub- 
lished a  discovery  of  a  method  to  imitate  the  floating 
bricks  of  the  aiicients.:{  According  to  Posidonius, 
these  bricks  were  made  of  a  kind  of  argillaceous  earth, 
which   was  employed  to  clean   silver  plate.     But   as  it 
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soni  3  c ueue  d'aronde  ou  ,i  biseaux.  Les  divisions  ct  les  oppositions  ties  encluvts  el  des  entailles'sont  Ics  nicmcs,  el  correspondent 
ensemble  ;  la  coupe  en  diftie,  en  ce  que  les  anijles  sont  aig\is  sur  les  faces  lalerales  pour  former  les  queues  d'aronde,  tandis  qu'ils 
son  droits  sur  les  faces  d'assises,  alin  d'oftrir  les  enclaves  a  biscau.x. 

Uans  !e  systeme  de  I'autem-,  il  y  a  des  biiques  de  phisieurs  formes,  suivant  qu'ellcs  doivenl  etre  plactcs  an  milieu  de  la  macon- 
nerie,  en  premier    lit,  en  dernier  lit,  sur  les  faces  exterieures  des  murs,  aux  angles  ou  dans  les  parlies  courbes. 

Lorsque  ces  briques  doivent  etre  placets  au  milieu  des  murs,  dies  ont  des  parties  saiUantes  el  renlrantcs  sur  leurs  six  faces; 
savoir,  quatve  a  queue  dai-onde  sur  les  faces  lateraies,  et  deux  a  anifles  droits  sur  les  paities  inl'irieure et  supcricure.  Lorsque  elles 
sont  de-<iinees  a  etre  en  premier  lit,  en  demier  lit,  ou  disposers  sur  les  faces  exterieures  des  murs,  les  parlies  sail'antes  ou  reiitranles 
qui  ibrmerarent  alors  des  inegalites  inuUles,  sunt  suppiimees.  Quant  aux  angles,  une  autre  disposition  dans  les  queues  d'aronde  y 
pour\  oil.     Pour  les  parties  courbes,  ces  briques  I'orment  les  coin,  en  conservant  loujours  leva-  reunion  entr'elles. 

II  lesulte  de  ces  dispositions  qu'un  mur  construit  en  briques  pai-eilles,  apporle  unc  resistance  a se  sepaier  longitudinakment  e*. laterale- 
ment,  proporlionnelle  a  la  force  des  queues  d'aronde. 

L'aiiteur  assure  que  ces  bi  iques  s'opposent  aux  poussees,  et  previennent  meme  les  ecartemens ;  qii'elles  ne  peuvent  permettre  le 
tasscment  que  d'une  maniere  egale  sur  tons  les  points  d'une  fondation  :  qu'elles  piocurent  cconomit  de  nialiere  pour  les  pierrcs  de 
taillc  et  mocUons,  .-conomie  de  temps  pour  les  tr.insport  et  la  laiUe  de  ces  pierres,et  infin  que  la  legularile  de  la  ionction  de  ces  britiues 
dispense  ^wesque  de  se  servir  de  plomb  tt  de  cordeaiipour  les  poser. 

Ces  briques  elaut  fabriqu^es  dans  des  moules  en  metal  auronl  une  precision  parfaite  qui  ne  permelU-a  pas  de  les  confondre,  et  ne 
sera  p;is  aliti  e.  par  le  ciment ;  car  on  lie  devra  se  sirvir  pour  les  riunir  que  de  chaux  vive  reduile  a  la  consUtance  d'une  bouaiie." 

j-  .V.t.  Hist  lib  XXXV.  cap.  14. 

t  This  small  wort  consists  only  of  24  octavo  pages,  and  waspublished  at  Venice,  under  the  following  title  :  J)i  ma  singoLirUsiTna 
,ptcH  cl.mauom  ossui  nircvamenta  dtgli  antichi  matloni  satle^ianti,  diucrtasior.e  Utia  ntUa  puilicu  vtw.mza  M  C<ors.ojili  <ic  FirtnSf, 
i'ar.na  lr9l,  dal  Sigiior  Fabbroni.  » >  x 
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could  not  be  our  tripoli,  which  is  too  heavy  to  float  in 
water,  M.  Fiibbroni  tried  several  experiments  with  mi- 
neral agaric,  guhr,  lac-kniae,  and  fossil  meal,  which  last 
was  found  to  be  the  very  substance  of  wl\ich  he  was  in 
search.  Tliis  earth  is  abundant  in  Tuscany,  and  is  found 
near  Casteldelpiano,  in  the  territories  of  Sienna.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  M.  I'abbroni,  it  consists  of 
55  parts  of  siliceous  earth,  15  of  magnesia,  14  of  water, 
12  of  argil,  3  of  lime,  and  one  of  iron.  It  exhales  an 
argillaceous  odour,  and  when  sprinkled  with  water, 
throws  out  a  light  whitish  smoke.  It  is  infusible  in  the 
fire,  and  though  it  loses  about  an  eighth  part  of  its 
weight,  its  bulk  is  scarcely  diminished.  Bricks  com- 
posed of  this  substance,  either  baked  or  unbaked,  float 
in  water;  and  a  twentieth  part  of  argil  may  be  added 
to  their  composition  without  taking  away  their  property 
of  swimming.  These  bricks  resist  water,  unite  per- 
fectly with  lime,  are  subject  to  no  alteration  from  heat 
or  cold,  and  the  baked  differ  from  the  unbaked  only  in 
the  sonorous  quality  which  they  have  acquired  from 
the  fire.  Their  strength  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  com- 
mon bricks,  but  much  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
weight;  for  M.  Fabln-oni  found,  that  a  Uoating  brick, 
measuring  7  inches  in  length,  4|  in  breadth,  and  one 
inch  eight  lines  in  thickness,  weighed  only  14^  ounces; 
whereas,  a  common  brick  weighed  5  pounds  6^-  ounces. 
The  use  of  these  bricks  may  be  very  important  in  the 
<-.onstruction  of  powder  magazines  and  reverberating 
furnaces  ;  as  they  are  such  bad  conductors  of  heat,  that 
one  end  may  be  made  red  hot,  while  the  other  is  held  in 
the  hand.  They  may  also  be  employed  for  buildings 
that  require  to  be  light ;  such  as  cooking  places  in  ships, 
and  floating  batteries,  the  parapets  of  which  would  be 
proof  against  red  hot  bullets.  The  turrets  which  were 
raised  on  the  ships  of  the  ancients,  says  M  Fabbroni, 
were  perhaps  formed  of  these  bricks  ;  and  perhaps  they 
were  employed  in  the  celebrated  ship,  sent  by  Hiero  to 
Ptolemy,  which  carried  so  many  buildings,  consisting 
of  porticoes,  baths,  halls,  8cc  arranged  in  mosaic,  and 
ornamented  with  agates  and  jasper. 

Bricks  appear  to  be  of  tlic  highest  antiquity  ;  and,  as 
we  learn  from  sacred  history,  the  making  of  them  was 
one  of  the  oppressions  to  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  subjected  during  their  servitude  in  Egypt.  The 
bricks  of  the  ancients,  however,  so  far  didered  from 
ours,  that  they  were  mixed  with  chopped  straw  in  order 


to  bind  the  clay  together,  and  instead  of  being  burned 
were  commonly  dried  in  the  sun.  Vitruvius  recom- 
mended, that  they  should  be  exposed  in  the  air  for  two 
years  before  they  were  used,  as  they  could  not  be 
sufficiently  dry  in  less  time  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  Utica, 
no  bricks  were  allowed  to  be  used,  unless  they  had  lain 
to  dry  for  five  years.  From  Dr  Pocock's  description  of 
a  pyramid  in  Egypt,  constructed  of  unburnt  bricks,  it 
appears  that  the  Egyptian  bricks  were  nearly  of  the 
same  shape  as  our  common  bricks,  but  rather  larger. 
Some  of  those  he  measured  were  134-  inches  long,  6  J 
broad,  and  4  inches  thick;  and  others  15  inclies  long,  7 
broad,  and  4j  thick.  The  bricks  used  by  the  Romans 
were  in  general  stiuare  ;  and  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
observes,  that  in  his  researches  among  the  antique  buil- 
dings of  Rome,  he  found  them  of  three  dillerent  sizes. 
The  least  were  7 1  inches  square,  and  i  thick  ;  others 
16^  inches  square, and  from  18  to  20  lines  in  thickness; 
and  the  larger  ones  22  inches  square,  by  21  or  22  lines 
thick.  Among  the  celebrated  buildings  of  antiquity, 
constructed  of  brick,  were  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  tlie 
famous  walls  of  Babylon,  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world ;  the  walls  of  Athens,  the 
house  of  Crossus  at  Sardis,  and  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus.  The  paintings,  which  were  brought  from 
Lacedxmon  to  Rome,  to  ornament  the  Comitium  in  the 
edilesliip  of  Varro  and  Murena,  were  cut  from  walls  of 
brick;  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  Pantheon,  and  all 
the  Thermae,,  were  composed  of  this  material.  The 
Babylonian  bricks,  which  are  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
East  India  company,  and  upon  which  Dr  Hayes  has 
lately  favoured  the  public  with  a  dissertation,  are  in- 
scribed with  various  figures  and  characters,  and  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  part  of  that  brick  work,  upon 
which  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Babylonians  wrote  the 
observations  which  they  made  of  the  stars  for  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  years  See  Fourcroy  et  Gallon, 
.'!rt  du  'I'uilur  liri,jufli-r  ;  Jars  on  making  Bricks  and 
Tiles;  Rozier  Introduction  aux  Observations  snr  la 
Physiijii  ,  sur  L' Hititoire  jVaturcllc,  tt  sur  lis  ^rts  ; 
Bergman's  Essays  ;  Nicholson's  Journal',  vol.  ii.  p.  498..  ; 
li./irrtory  of  ylrts,  vol.  iii  p.  84.;  and  Mncyclojiedie 
ALrhodUiui .     (l.) 
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There  are  few  operations  of  art  in  which  mankind  are 
more  deeply  interested  than  in  what  relates  to  bridges. 
The  ingenuity  and  hazard  involved  in  constructing 
them  ;  the  numerous  advantages  derived  from  them  ; 
their  being  from  objects  of  utility,  in  many  instances, 
raised  into  all  the  magnificence  which  science  and 
power  can  exalt  them  ;  justify  us  in  treating  the  subject 
at  considerable  length,  and  endeavouring  to  exhibit 
under  one  article,  most  of  the  material  circumstances 
which  are  connected  with  it. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  shall  first,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  trace  the  history  of  bridges  ;  secondly,  state 
the  theory  and  principles  upon  which  the  rules,  which 
ought  to  guide  the  engineer,  arc  founded  ;  and  thirdly, 
explain  what  relates  to  the  practice  of  bridge  building. 


History  of  Bridges. 

The  construction  of  perfect  bridges,  being  a  very 
complex  operation,  cannot  have  taken  place  amongst 
a  rude  and  uninformed  people  ;  .ind  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  did  not  always  corres- 
pond with  the  progress  of  the  other  arts,  even  in  situa- 
tions where  the  intercourse  was  great. 

The  most  ob\  ious  and  simple  bridge  is  that  formed 
by  single  trees  thrown  across  small  streams,  or,  in  case 
of  broader  streams,  by  fastening  the  roots  of  a  tree  on 
each  bank,  and  twisting  together  their  branches  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  These  must  have  frequently 
occuued  by  chance,  and  they  fall  wilhin  the  compre- 
hension of  the  hunter  ;  accordingly  Mr  Park  found  even 
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the  latter  mode  practised  on  rivers  in  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

The  nest  step  is  not  much  more  complex,  for  in  a 
space  too  great  for  the  beforementioned  operations,  few 
manual  arts  were  required  to  form  ropes  of  rushes  or 
leathern  thongs,  to  stretch  as  many  of  them  as  were 
necessary  between  trees  or  posts  on  the  opposite  banks, 
and  connect  and  cover  them  so  as  to  form  a  slight 
bridge  The  following  accounts,  given  by  Don  Antonio 
de  Ulloa,  will  afford  a  distinct  notion  how  these  sorts  of 
bridges  were  constructed  and  used  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  South  America.  See  vol.  ii.  page  164.  London, 
4th  edit.  8vo. 

"Over  the  river  Desaguadero  is  still  remaining  the 
bridge  of  rushes,  invented  by  Capac  Yupanqui,  the  iifth 
Ynca,  for  transporting  his  army  to  the  other  side,  in 
order  to  conquer  the  provinces  of  CoUasuyo.  The 
Desaguadero  is  here  between  eighty  and  a  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  flowing  with  a  very  impetuous  cur- 
rent, under  a  smooth,  and  as  it  were,  a  sleeping  surface. 
The  Ynca,  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  ordered  four  very 
large  cables  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of  grass  which  covers 
the  lofty  heaths  and  mountains  of  that  country,  and 
called  by  the  Indians,  Iclni  ;  and  these  cables  were  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structui'c.  Two  of  these  being 
laid  across  the  water,  fascines  of  dry  juncia  and  tortora, 
species  of  rushes,  were  fastened  together,  and  laid 
across  them.  On  these  the  two  other  cables  were  laid, 
and  again  covered  with  the  other  fascines  securely  fas- 
tened, but  smaller  than  the  first,  and  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  level  surface  ;  and  by  this  means  he 
procured  a  safe  passage  to  his  army  This  bridge, 
which  is  about  five  yards  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a  half 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  carefully  repaired,  or 
rebuilt  every  six  months,  by  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
in  pursuance  of  a  law  made  by  that  Ynca,  and  since 
often  confirmed  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  on  account  of 
its  prodigious  use  ;  it  being  the  channel  of  intercourse 
between  those  provmces  separated  by  the  Desagua- 
dero." 

Again,  in  vol.  i.  page  430 :  "  When  the  rivers  are 
loo  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges  are  made  at  the  most  fre- 
quented places.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  besides 
those  made  of  stone,  which  are  very  few:  the  former  of 
wood,  which  are  most  common;  and  the  latter  of  buju- 
cos.  With  regard  to  the  first,  they  choose  a  place 
where  the  river  is  very  narro)v,  and  has  on  each  side 
high  rocks.  They  consist  of  only  four  long  beams  laid 
close  toge'Jier  over  the  precipice,  and  form  a  path 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  breadth,  being  just  sufncient 
for  a  man  to  pass  over  on  horse-back  ;  and  custom  has 
rendered  these  bridges  so  natural  to  them,  that  they 
pass  them  without  any  apprehension.  The  second,  or 
those  formed  of  bvijucos,  are  only  used  where  the  breadth 
of  the  river  will  not  admit  of  any  beams  to  be  laid  across. 
In  the  construction  of  these,  several  bujuros  are  twisted 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  large  cable  of  the 
length  required.  Six  of  these  are  carried  from  one 
side  of  the  rivet  to  the  other,  two  ol  which  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  other  four.  On  the  latter  are 
laid  sticks  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  over  these 
branches  of  trees  ls  a  flooring;  the  former  are  fasten- 
ed to  the  four  whicn  form  the  bridge, and  by  that  means 
serve  as  rails  for  the  security  nf  the  passenger,  who 
■would  otherwise  be  in  no  small  danger  from  the  con- 


tinual oscillation.  The  bujuco  bridges  in  this  country 
are  only  for  men,  the  mules  swim  over  the  rivers  ;  in 
order  to  w  hich,  when  their  loading  is  taken  off,  they  are 
drove  into  the  water  near  half  a  league  above  the  bridge, 
that  they  may  reach  the  opposite  shore  near  it,  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  stream  carrying  them  so  great  a  distance. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  carry  over  the  loading  on 
their  shoulders.  On  some  rivers  of  Peru  there  arc 
bujuco  bridges  so  large,  that  droves  of  loaded  mules 
pass  over  them  ;  particularly  the  river  Apurimac,  which 
is  the  thoroughfare  of  all  the  commerce  carried  on  be- 
tween Limli,  Cusco,  La  Plata,  and  other  parts  to  the 
southward. 

"  Some  rivers,  instead  of  a  bujuco  bridge,  are  pass- 
ed by  means  of  a  tarabita  ;  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
that  of  Alchipichi.  This  machine  serves  not  only  to 
carry  over  persons  and  loads,  but  also  the  beasts  them- 
selves ;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  monstrous 
stones  continually  rolling  along  it,  rendering  it  imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  swim  over. 

"The  tarabita  is  only  a  single  rope  made  of  bujuco, 
or  thongs  of  an  ox's  hide,  and  consisting  of  several 
strands,  and  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness. 
This  rope  is  extended  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other,  and  fastened  on  each  bank  to  strong  posts.  On 
one  side  is  a  kind  of  wheel,  or  winch,  to  straighten  or 
slacken  the  tarabita  to  the  degree  required.  From  the 
tarabita  hangs  a  kind  of  leathern  hammock,  capable  of 
holding  a  man  ;  and  is  suspended  by  a  clue  at  each 
end.  A  rope  is  also  fastened  to  either  clue,  and  ex- 
tended to  each  side  of  the  river,  for  drawing  the  ham- 
mock to  the  side  intended.  A  push, at  its  first  setting 
off,  sends  it  quickly  to  the  other  side. 

'•  For  canning  over  the  mules,  two  tarabitas  are  ne- 
cessary, one  for  each  side  of  the  river,  and  the  ropes 
are  much  thicker  and  slacker.  On  this  rope  is  only 
one  clue,  which  is  of  wood,  and  by  which  the  beast  is 
suspended,  being  secured  with  girths  round  the  belly, 
neck,  and  legs.  When  this  is  performed,  the  creature 
is  shoved  off',  and  immediately  landed  on  the  opposite 
side.  Such  as  are  accustomed  to  be  carried  over  in 
this  manner  never  make  the  least  motion,  and  even 
come  of  themselves  to  have  the  girts  fastened  round 
them  ;  but  it  is  with  great  dlfhculty  they  are  at  first 
brought  to  suffer  the  girths  to  be  put  round  their  iodies, 
and  when  they  find  themselves  suspended,  kick  and 
fling,  during  their  short  passage,  in  a  most  terrible 
manner.  The  bridge  of  Alchipichi  may  well  excite- 
terror  in  a  voung  traveller,  being  between  thirty  and 
forty  fathoms  from  shore  to  shore  ;  and  its  perpendicular 
height,  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  twenty-five 
fathoms." 

A  third  mode  of  bridge  building  is,  by  constructing 
piers  of  stone  at  a  distance  to  be  reached  by  single 
stones  or  beams  of  timber  ;  if  used  in  shallow  streams, 
and  composed  of  rough  stones,  laid  without  mortar,  it 
is  likewise  a  very  simple  openuion,  and  such  as  would 
readily  occur  to  a  very  rude  people  ;  but  if  the  stream 
was  at  lUl  times  deep  and  rapid,  and  the  piers  composed 
of  hewn  stone  laid  with  or  even  without  mortar,  the 
case  was  very  different ;  workmen  must  have  previously 
been  accustomed  to  quarrying,  hewing,  and  transport- 
ing large  stones,  also  building  them  in  a  regular  man- 
ner ;  working  in  metals,  and  preparing  mortar,  must 
haye  been  known ;  and,  from  what  will  be  detailed  under 
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the  head  of  Practice,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  preparing  a 
proper  foundation  for  each  pier,  the  union  and  ex- 
perience of  various  arls  are  required  ;  and  that  the 
society,  in  which  works  of  this  sort,  of  any  magnitude, 
were  accomplished,  was  far  advanced,  and  had  the  coni- 
mandof  much  well-regulated  labour.  The  bridge  over 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed after  this  lust  manner  ;  and  there  are  many  in 
different  parts  of  China.* 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  mode,  obtained  by  con- 
structing arches  of  stone  between  the  piers.  If  we 
may  credit  Uie  accounts  given  by  the  Chinesj,  they  con- 
structed bridges  in  this  manner,  many  centuries  before 
arches  were  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
world.  Those  connected  with  their  inland  navigation 
are  numerous. 

From  the  accounts  generally  given,  it  is  not  easy  to 
form  distinct  ideas  of  the  dimensions  or  construction  of 
the  Chinese  bridges,  or  to  what  extent  they  merit  the 
appcUutions  bestowed  by  travellers,  of  being  great  and 
magnificent.  Duh.vlde  informs  us,  that  "  the  stone 
bridges  are  commonly  built  like  ours,  on  large  piers  of 
stone  capable  of  resisting  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
and  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  archts,  wide  enough 
for  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  They  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  the  Emperor  spares  no  expence  when 
tlie  public  good  requires  them  to  be  built. 

"  Of  these,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  at  Fou- 
fchcou-fou,  capital  of  Tou-kien.  The  river  over  which 
it  is  built  is  half  a  league  in  breadth  ;  it  is  sometimes 
divided  into  small  arms,  and  sometimes  separated  by 
small  islands  ;  tlitsc  are  united  in  joining  the  islands  by 
bridges,  which  make  altogether  eight  furlongs  or 
Chinese  lys  and  76  toises.  The  principal  of  these  has 
alone  above  one  hundred  arches  built  of  white  stone, 
with  bannisters  on  each  side  handsomely  carved,  upon 
which,  at  the  distance  of  every  ten  feet,  arc  placed 
square  pilasters,  whose  bases  are  very  large,  resembling 
hollow  barks. 

"  But  that  which  excels  all  the  rest  is  at  Suentchcou- 
fbu,  built  over  the  point  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  without 
which  the  passage  would  be  sometimes  dangerous,  even 
in  a  boat.  It  is  2500  Chiiiese  feet  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth;  it  is  supported  by  252  strong  piers,  126  on 
each  side.  All  the  stones  are  of  the  same  bigness,  as 
well  those  which  are  laid  from  pier  to  pier,  as  those 
which  arc  laid  crosswise,  insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  stones  of  such  an  enormous  size 
should  be  placed  in  that  regular  manner,  or  even  raised 
on  the  high  piers  on  which  they  lie.  After  this,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  worth  mentioning." 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
description  of  this  work,  which  excels  all  the  rest,  is, 
that  two  rows  of  large  stones  or  piers,  (each  row  con- 
sistmg  of  126,)  have  been  set  up  across  the  shallow 
mouth  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  that,  along  the  top 
of  these,  other  long  stones  have  been  laid  horizontally, 
like  wooden  beams  ;  and  lastly,  that  long  stones  have 
been  laid  crosswise  upon  those  longitudinal  beams,  in 
the  manner  of  joists  in  carpentry,  or  more  probably 
close  together,  composing  a  compacted  bed  or  road- 
way. By  dividmg  2500,  the  total  length  in  Chinese 
feet,  by  12",  the  number  of  openings,  it  gives  nearly  20 


feet  between  centre  and  centre  of  the  piers,  so  that 
after  the  thickness  of  the  pier  is  taken  away  from  the 
20  feet,  a  moderate  opening  is  left  for  the  lintel  to 
cover.  The  dimensions  crosswise,  correspond  with  the 
description  as  to  the  stones  being  of  the  same  size,  (at 
least  as  to  length)  ;  for  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  is 
said  to  be  2o  feet,  and  taking  away  the  thickness  of  the 
two  longitudinal  beams,  leaves  the  dimensions  of  the 
opening  to  be  covered  by  the  stones  lying  crosswise. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  carrying  from  the  quarry  and 
raising  stones  of  this  magnitude,  that  the  praise  of 
ingenuity  must  be  attributed;  there  being  nothing  else 
in  the  mode  of  construction  which  has  a  claim  to  refined 
science,  or  great  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
danger  to  boats  passing  must,  no  doubt,  have  arisen  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  the  surfs. 

From  the  following  relation,  extracted  from  the  same 
work,  there  is  reason  to  expect  correct  information.  It 
is  entitled.  "  An  account  of  the  Journey  of  the  Fathers 
Boures,  i"ontenay,Ciorbillou  Le  Compte,  and  Vesdelore, 
from  the  port  of  Ning  Po  to  Pckin,  with  a  very  exact 
and  particular  description  of  all  the  places  through  which 
they  passed,  in  the  provinces  of  Tche-kiang,  Kiang-nan, 
Chan-tong,  and  Pe-tcheli. 

"  It  is  in  this  agreeable  place  that  the  city  of  Chao 
king  has  its  situation.  In  the  streets  arc  a  great  num- 
ber of  canals,  which  give  occasion  for  such  a  great  num- 
ber of  bridges.  They  are  very  high,  and  have  generally 
but  one  arch,  which  is  sj  slightly  built  towards  the  top, 
that  carriages  never  pass  over  them,  which  makes  a 
great  number  of  porters  necessary.  They  pass  over 
these  bridges  by  a  kind  of  stairs,  of  very  easy  ascent, 
and  whose  steps  are  not  more  than  three  inches  in  thick-' 
ness.  There  are  other  sorts  of  bridges,  made  of  stones 
18  feet  long,  laid  upon  piles  in  the  manner  of  planks. 
There  are  many  of  these  over  the  great  canal  very  hand-  ' 
somely  built." 

Again,  "  About  four  leagues  from  Ilang-tcheou  we 
crossed  a  village  called  Tan-si.  It  is  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  canal,  on  which  are  also  two  quays,  about  400  or 
500  geometrical  paces  in  length.  They  are  formed  of 
the  same  freestone  which  lines  the  sides  of  the  canal. 
There  are  stairs  for  the  convenicncy  of  every  house, 
which  are  much  better  built,  and  more  uniform  than 
those  in  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  village  is  a  fine 
bridge  of  seven  large  arches ;  that  in  the  middJe  is  45 
French  feet  wide ;  the  Vest  diminish  in  proportion  to 
the  descent  of  the  bridge.  There  are  two  or  three  great 
bridges  of  one  arch  only. 

"  We  crossed  a  great  village  or  country  town,  called 
Ovan  Kiang  king,  of  large  extent.  One  nart  communi- 
cates with  the  other  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  three  great 
arches,  very  curiously  built:  the  middle  arch  is  45 
French  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high." 

Of  these  arches,  which  ace  here  termed  large  and 
great,  we  find  the  span  to  be  only  45  feet;  an  extent 
w  hich,  in  Europe,  would  not  be  honoured  with  those 
appellations. 

We  have  also  heard  of  a  bridge  over  a  river  named 
Laffrany  in  China,  which  joins  two  mountains  together, 
said  to  be  of  one  arch  600  feet  span,  and  750  feet  in 
height ;  but  having  no  distinct  authority  for  this,  and  its 


•  In  Fig.  1.  of  Plate  LXXX.  we  have  represented  the  probable  steps  by  which  the  arch  was  invented. 
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being  so  very  unlike  to  those  described  in  Duhalde's 
•work,  we  mention  it  merely  as  a  matter  deserving  of 
more  enquiry. 

But  it  is  of  real  importance  to  notict;  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr  Barrow  of  the  mode  in  which  some 
of  the  arches  in  China  are  constructed.  "  Each  stone 
from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length, is  cut  so  as  to  form  the  seg- 
ment of  the  arch,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no  key  stone  ; 
ribs  of  wood  fitted  to  the  convexity  of  the  arch,  are 
bolted  through  the  stones  by  iron  bars  fixed  into  the 
solid  part  of  the  bridge  ;  sometimes  they  are  without 
wood,  and  the  curved  stones  are  mortised  into  long  trans- 
verse  blocks  of  stone." 

In  Egypt  and  India,  from  whence  the  western  world 
derived  the  rudiments  of  many  sciences  and  arts,  the 
construction  of  the  arch  was  totally  unknown  ;  for  the 
magnificent  temples  of  the  latter,  and  the  splendid  tombs 
of  the  foiTner,  were  produced  by  cutting  matter  away  in 
tlie  manner  of  sculpture.  There  is  no  trace  of  theaixh 
met  with  in  the  ancient  works  of  Persia  or  Phoenicia ; 
and  even  the  Greeks,  who  created  a  school  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  and  carried  it  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  it  was  capable,  have  a  very  doubt- 
ful claim  to  the  knowledge  of  the  arch.  It  is  certain 
they  never  used  it  as  an  external  feature  of  their  tem- 
ples, much  less  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
rivers  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  great  Pericles, 
while  he  adorned  the  city  of  Athens  with  splendid 
edifices,  never  constructed  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
small  river  Ceplnsus,  although  upon  the  most  frequent- 
ed road  to  that  city.  It  is  therefore  to  the  Romans  that 
the  western  world  is  indebted  for  this  singularly  useful 
application  of  architecture. 

There  is  no  certainty  respecting  the  time  when  the 
Romans  first  used  arches  :  If  the  Cloacae  of  Rome  were 
really  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  the 
use  of  arches  must  have  then  been  well  known ;  and 
from  that  prince's  origin  and  connection,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  be  the  labours  of  Tuscan  workmen.  It 
has  been  positively  said  by  some,  that  the  Romans 
received  their  knowledge  of  the  arch  from  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  at  that  time  much  farther  advanced  in  the  arts 
than  their  Italian  neighbours.  If  this  is  admitted,  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  arch  is  at  least  very  intimately 
connected  with  Greece,  the  Tuscans  being  acknowledg- 
ed as  a  colony  of  Dorians. 

Whatever  doubtful  circumstances  attend  the  claim  to 
the  invention  of  the  arch,  we  know,  from  the  best  his- 
torical evidence,  that  the  Romans  first  applied  it  to 
works  of  general  use,  as  in  forming  aqueducts  for  con- 
veying water  to  large  cities,  constructing  bridges  over 
rivers,  vaulting  magnificent  temples,  and  in  erecting 
monuments  for  recording  the  actions  of  their  greatest 
heroes. 

We  at  present  consider  only  their  bridges.  At  or  ad- 
jacent to  Rome,  Gautier  mentions  eight  bridges. 

1.  Pons  ^Clius,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and 
named  after  him.  It  is  said  to  have  once  hud  a  cover 
of  bronze  supported  by  42  columns.  It  is  now  called 
Sancto  Angelo. 

2.  A  triumphal  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now 
seen  in  the  Tiber.  The  emperors  and  consuls  passed 
over  this  bridge  when  they  were  decreed  a  triumph. 

3.  Pons  Janiculensis,now  PontoSixtus,  it  having  been 
rebuilt  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475. 
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4.  Pons  Cestius,  at  present  St  Bartholomew.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian. 

5.  Pons  Fabricius,  now  Ponto  Caspi. 

6.  Pons  Senatorius,  at  present  Sancta  Maria. 

7.  Pons  Horatius,  foi-merly  Sublicius,  built  of  stone 
by  Horatius  Codes;  rebuilt  by  Emilius  Lcpidus  ;  the 
ruins  are  still  seen  in  the  Tiber. 

8.  Pons  Milvius,  which  is  about  two  miles  out  of 
Rome  upon  the  Flaminian  way. 

Palladio  gives  a  description  of  the  bridge  of  Rimini, 
built  by  the  Romans  also  upon  the  Flaminian  way,  which 
has  five  aixhes;  likewise  that  of  Vicenza  upon  the 
Bachliglione,  of  three  arches;  and  of  one  upon  the 
Rerone,  of  three  arches. 

And  Martinellis  mentions  a  bridge  near  Kami,  on 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Loretto,  built  by  Augustus.  It 
consisted  of  four  arches,  the  first  75  feet  span  and  102 
high:  the  spans  of  the  others  were  135,  114,  and  142 
feet.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  magnificent  bridge  the 
Romans  constructed  in  Italy. 

In  the  provinces  the  Romans  built  many  bridges, 
some  very  magnificent.  We  shall  instance  two  in  Spain, 
both  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.  That  of  Merida 
is  upon  the  river  Guadiana.  Don  Antonio  Ponz,  in  his 
Viage  de  £s/mrid,  says  he  found  its  length  1300  paces  ; 
Vargas  reckons  64  arches.  In  the  time  of  Philip  III. 
one  of  the  large  arches  towards  the  middle  was  destroy- 
ed by  an  inundation,  on  which  account  three  or  four 
adjoining  were  rebuilt  in  1610. 

But  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
bridges,  and  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity, 
is,  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  upon  the  Tagus,  at  the  town 
of  that  name.  The  town  has  probably  taken  its  name 
from  that  structure,  as  the  word  atcanlara,  in  the  Arabic, 
signifies  a  bridge.  It  consists  of  six  arches  :  its  whole 
length  is  670  Spanish  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river  to  the  road-way  the  height  is  205  feet.  For  these 
Roman  bridges,  see  Plate  LXXXII. 

Besides  these  ancient  bridges  which  still  exist,  or  are 
correctly  described,  we  have  accounts  of  many  others  ; 
as  that  of  Darius  upon  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  Xerxes 
upon  the  Hellespont,  Pyrrhus  upon  the  Adriatic  Gulf, 
Cssar  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Trajan  upon  the  Danube  ; 
but  these  were  constructed  for  the  temporary  purposes 
of  war.  The  descriptions  are  vague,  some  of  them  im- 
probable, and  they  belong  more  to  military  than  civil 
architecture. 

The  ancient  aqueducts,  which  were  magnificent,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  Ixl.\kd  .Vavigaciorr. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
establishment  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  in  vain  there  to 
enquire  for  the  progress,  or  expect  the  improvement  of 
bridge  building.  In  this,  however,  we  ought  to  except 
the  fine  works  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  piu-ticularly  the 
bridge  of  Cordova  over  the  Guadalquivir,  built  by  Issim, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Abduel  Akman,the  first  of  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Spain. 

When  the  arts  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  it  was 
chiefly  towards  religious  structures  that  power  and 
influence  were  directed.  One  smgular  instance  occurs 
of  enthusiasm  being  directed  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
improving  the  passages  over  rivers.  Gautier,  upon  the 
authority  of  ;Magna  Agricola  of  Aix,  says,  that  upon  the 
decline  of  the  second,  and  commencement  of  the  third 
race  of  kings,  the  state  fell  into  anarchy  ;  and  that  there 
3  O 
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was  no  security  for  Iravcllcis,  particularly  in  passing 
rivers,  where  violent  exactions  were  made  by  banditti. 
To  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  sundry  persons  formed 
themselves  into  fraternities,  which  became  a  religious 
order,  under  the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  Bridge.  The 
object  of  this  insitution  was  to  build  bridges,  establish 
ferry  boats,  and  receive  travellers  in  their  hospitals  on 
the  shores  of  rivers.  The  first  establishment  was  upon 
the  Durance,  at  a  dangerous  place  named  Maupas;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  accommodation  arising  from  this 
establishment,  the  same  place  acquired  the  name  of 
Bonpas.  He  relates  further,  that  St  Benezet,  who  pro- 
posed and  directed  the  Iniiiding  of  the  bridge  of  Avignon, 
was  a  shepherd,  and  that  he  was  not  twelve  years  of 
age  when  lepcated  revelations  from  heaven  commanded 
him  to  quit  his  flock  and  undertake  this  enterpize ;  that 
he  arrived  at  Avignon  just  at  the  time  the  bishop  was 
preaching  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  people  against  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was  to  happen  the  same  day. 
Benezet  raised  his  voice  in  the  church,  and  said  he  was 
come  to  build  a  bridge.  His  proposition  was  accepted 
by  the  people  with  applause,  but  rejected  with  contempt 
by  the  magistrates,  and  by  those  who  thought  them- 
selves wisest.  As  it  was  at  that  time  an  act  of  piety  to 
build  bridges,  and  Avignon  being  then  a  popular  repub- 
lic, the  people  prevailed,  and  every  one  contributed  to 
the  good  work,  some  by  money,  and  some  by  labour, 
all  under  the  direction  of  Benezet,  aided  by  the  bro- 
thers. And  he,  by  perfoming  a  great  number  of  mira- 
cles, animated  the  zeal  of  every  body.  Upon  the  third 
pier  was  erected  a  chapel  to  St  Nicholas,  protector  of 
those  who  navigate  rivers.  This  was  done  after  the 
death  of  Benezet,  which  happened  in  1 184.  His  tomb 
became  celebrated  for  pilgrimages,  where  many  miracles 
were  performed.  He  had  taken  care  to  establish  a  con- 
ventual house,  and  a  hospital,  leaving  the  brothers  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  bridge. 

This  bridge,  which  was  composed  of  IS  arches,  was 
begun  in  1176,  and  completed  in  1188.  In  1385,  dur- 
ing the  contentions  of  the  popes,  some  of  its  arches 
were  destroyed;  three  others  fell  in  1602,  from  the  ne- 
glect of  repairing  a  f.dlen  arch.  In  1670,  the  frost  was 
so  great,  that  the  Rhone  for  several  weeks  bore  the  hea- 
viest carriages:  when  the  thaw  followed,  the  ice  de- 
stroyed the  piers;  but  the  third  pier,  with  the  chapel  of 
St  Nicholas,  has  stood  notwithstanding  all  these  acci- 
dents. 

Our  admiraWe  bridge  saint,  not  the  least  useful  of 
that  once  numerous  class  of  enthusiasts,  in  accomplish- 
ing, under  such  circumstances,  so  difficult,  valuable, 
and  magnificent  a  work  as  the  bridge  of  Avignon,  has 
perhaps  qufte  as  just  a  claim  to  the  power  of  perform- 
ing miracles  as  most  of  the  saints  of  his  day ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  from  the  influence  of  his 
tomb,  and  that  of  his  mantle  upon  the  surviving  breth- 
ren, that  the  still  greater  bricV;es  of  Lyons  of  20 
arches,  and  St  Esprit  of  19,  were  accomplished.  Parts 
of  the  elevation  of  those  bridges  are  given  in  Plate 
LXXXIII. 

Perronct  states,  that  in  I'j*  an  arch  of  150  French 
feet,  or  160  English  feet  span,  was  built  at  Verona; 
and  in  1454,  one  of  173  French  feet,  or  183.8  English 
span,  and  66  French  feet,  or  70.6  English  of  rise  from 
the  springing,  at  V'ielle-Brioude  upon  the  river  AUier 
in  France.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  greatest  span  we 
know  of  for  a  stone  arch. 


In  Italy  there  arc  many  fine  bridges.  The  peculiar 
situation  of  Venice  has  required  a  number  far  beyond 
what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  city.  The  finest  is 
the  Rialto  of  981  feet  span,  and  23  feet  rise.  It  was 
designed  by  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo,  and  erect- 
ed between  1588  and  1591.  Gautier  states,  that  the 
numbers  in  the  different^uarters  of  the  city  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

In  the  quarter  of  St  Paul    ...     37 

La  Croix      ...     35 

Canal  Regie      •     .     75 

Arsenal  ....     72 

Isle  du  Juifs     .     .       9 

Derso  Duro      .     .     67 

St  Marc  ....     44 

339 

In  France,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  many  fine 
bridges  have  been  erected.  The  Pont  Royal  over  the 
Seine  at  Paris,  in  1685,  from  a  design  of  Mansard.  It 
consilsts  of  five  arches.  The  centre  one  77  French,  or 
82.3  English  feet  span;  the  breadth,  including  parapets, 
56  French,  or  59.9  English  feet.  The  bridge  at  Blois, 
built  from  a  design  of  the  Sieur  Gabriel,  consists  of  1 1 
arches;  the  centre  one  S6  French,  or  91.10  English  feet 
span;  the  breadth  over  the  parapets,  50  French,  or  53.5 
English  feet. 

Perronct  gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  sundry  large 
bridges  in  France,  constructed  between  the  years  1750 
and  1772. 

The  first  in  point  of  time  and  magnitude  is  the  new 
bridge  upon  the  Loire,  at  Orleans  The  ancient  bridge, 
which  consisted  of  19  arches,  was  in  so  bad  a  state,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  a  new  one;  for  which 
a  design,  made  by  M.  Hupeau,  then  first  engineer  of 
bridges,  was  preferred  ;  and  by  that  time  such  v  as  the 
progress  made  in  bridge  building,  that,  instead  of  19' 
arches,  as  in  the  old  edifice,  this  new  design  consisted 
of  only  nine.  The  middle  arch  is  100  French,  or  106.9. 
English  feet  span,  and  the  rise  or  versed  sine  28  French, 
or  29.1 1  English  feet.  The  arches  next  the  abutments 
are  92  French,  or  98.3  English  feet  span,  arid  rise  25 
French,  or  26.8  English  feet:  the  otht-rs  are  in  propor- 
tion. The  breadth,  including  the  parapets,  46  French, 
or  49.2  English  feet.  It  was  begun  in  1750,  and  open- 
ed to  the  public  in  1760.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  this  bridge,  as  will  appear 
by  the  elevation,  one  half  of  which  is  given  in  Plate 
LXXXIV. 

Of  the  same  beantvful  simplicity  of  character  is  the 
design  of  the  bridge  upon  the  river  Seine,  at  J.Iantes. 
It  consists  of  three  arches:  the  middle  arch  is  120  feet 
French,  or  128.2  English  feet  span,  and  rise  36  French, 
or  38  5  Englisli  feet ;  the  two  side  arches  are  103  French, 
or  1  15.4  English  feet  span,  and  rise  32  feet  6  inches 
I'rench,  or  34.9  English ;  the  breadth,  including  the 
parapets,  is  33  French,  or  35.3  English  feet.  It  was 
also  designed  by  INI.  Hupeau;  begun  under  his  direc- 
tion in  1737;  and  during  that  and  1758,  raised  to  the. 
level  of  the  sixth  course  of  arch  stones:  the  work  was 
then  suspended  on  account  of  a  war.  It  was  recom- 
menced in  1763  under  the  direction  of  Perronet.  (M 
Hupeau  havii>g  died  in  that  interval,)  and  was  opened 
in  1765 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  French  bridges,  and  the 
greatest  work  of  Perronet,  is  that  upon  the  Seine  at 
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Neuilly.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  each  120  French, 
or  128.2  English  feet  span,  and  30  French,  or  32  Eng- 
lish feet  rise ;  the  breadth  including  the  parapets,  is  45 
French,  or  48  English  feet.  It  was  begun  in  April 
1768,  and  opened  in  October  1773;  the  masonry  was 
completed  in  1774  ;  the  roads,  and  other  operations  con- 
nected with  this  bridge,  were  finished  in  1780.  A 
great  peculiarity  in  this  bridge,  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  engineers  employed  in  similar  works,  is,  that 
the  soffits  of  the  arches  are  shaped  to  suit  the  contract- 
ed vein  of  water,  as  formed  in  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
pipes.  This  is  accomplished,  by  making  the  general 
form  of  the  body  of  the  arch  elliptical,  with  a  rise  of  30 
French,  or  32  English  feet,  or  i  of  the  span;  but  mak- 
ing the  headers  follow  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
versed  sine  of  which  is  only  13|  French,  or  14.. 5  Eng- 
lish feet,  or  about  ^  of  the  span.  This,  besides  afford- 
ing facility  for  the  passage  of  flood  waters,  gives  a  great 
appearance  of  lightness  to  the  whole  fabric.  The  ef- 
fect Avill  be  seen  in  the  elevation,  one  half  of  which  is 
given  in  Plate  LXXXIV. 

In  the  bridges  at  Orleans,  Mantes,  and  Neuilly,  we 
find  the  rise  of  the  arches  to  be  between  i  and  i  of  the 
span;  but  rendered  confident  by  success,  and  desirous 
of  giving  a  variety  to  his  works,  Perronet.  in  the  bridge 
over  the  Oise,  at  St  Maxence,  consisting  of  three  arches, 
each  72  French,  or  76  10  English  feet  span,  make's  the 
rise  only  6  French,  or  6.5  English  feet,  or  Jj  part  of  the 
span;  aJso,  instead  of  making  the  piers  each  a  solid, 
light  lined  on  the  sides,  he  divides  each  pier  into  two 
distinct  parts,  with  an  open  space  between  them,  and 
composes  each  part  of  two  columns  united  by  a  piece 
of  plain  wall.  The  deviation  from  former  works  of  a 
similar  kind  is  here  certainly  sufficiently  distinct ;  but 
the  propriety  of  this  measure  wiil  be  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Practice.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1774; 
the  operations  were  suspended  in  1775;  tjiey  were  re- 
commenced in  1780;  and  the  centers  were  struck  in 
1785.     See  Plate  LXXXV. 

The  bridge  built  upon  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Loire  at 
Saumur,  from  a  design  of  M.  de  Vogiio.  and  executed 
chiefly  under  the  inspection  of  L.  A.  de  Cessart,  may 
also  be  classed  amongst  the  first  of  the  French  bridges. 
It  consists  of  12  elliptical  arches,  each  60  feet  span,  and 
21  of  rise;  the  piers  are  12  feet  thick,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  bridge,  including  the  parapets,  is  42  French,  or 
44.9  English  feet.  It  was  begun  in  1756,  and  finished 
in  1770. 

The  progress  of  bridge-building  in  England  seems 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  same  art  on  the  continent. 
The  very  singular  bridge  at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire, 
is  said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  This  date  is  likely 
to  be  correct;  for  Croyland  Abbey  was  founded  in  716, 
i'.nd  the  Abbey  of  Rumsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  974. 
Bcntham's  Assays.)  This  bridge  has  three  distinct 
approaches,  formed  by  three  segments  of  a  circle, 
which  meeting  in  the  middle,  compose  pointed  arches, 
their  bases  or  abutments  standing  upon  the  points  of  an 
equilateral  triangle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bridge  of  Avignon 
was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Saint  Benezctin  1 176, 
and  that  of  London  begun  to  be  built  of  stone  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  of  Colchester,  a  priest,  in  the  same 
year  (1176).  The  French  "Brothers  of  the  Bridge" 
accomplished  their  magnificent  and  useful  work  in  12 
years,  the  labours  of  the  English  priest  occupied  33 
years ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  considering 


the  interruptions  which  must  be  experienced  in  a  river, 
where  the  tide  rises  twice  every  day  from  13  to  18  feet. 
We  may  further  remark,  that  as  the  constructions  of  the 
bridges  of  St  Esprit  and  Lyons  immediately  succeeded 
to  that  of  Avignon,  so  the  bridge  at  N'ewcastle-upon- 
Tyne  was  built  of  stone  in  1281,  and  that  over  the  Med- 
way  at  Rochester,  consisting  of  1 1  arches,  much  about 
the  same  time. 

In  London  bridge  there  are  now  19  arches,  and  it  is 
45  feet  in  breadth.  For  many  ages  there  were  houses 
along  each  side  of  it;  but  these  were  removed,  the  mid- 
dle pier  was  taken  away,  and  the  space,  including  the 
two  adjacent  arches,  converted  into  one  arch  of  72  feet 
span,  in  1758.  The  remaining  old  arches  are  very  nar- 
row, and  the  piers  enormously  large,  being  from  15  to 
25  feet  in  thickness  above  the  sterlings.  The  passage 
over  the  bridge  is  very  commodious,  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  very  inferior  to  the  before  mentioned  old 
French  bridges.     See  Plate  LXXXIII. 

Many  other  old  English  bridges  might  be  described, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  turbulence  of  the  times, 
were  generally  fortified  with  gateways.  It  would  be 
curious  to  trace  their  history,  and  delineate  their  fea- 
tures; but  as  the  limits  of  our  present  article  will  not 
admit  of  this,  wc  sh.all  pass  on  to  those  of  modern 
times,  from  \vhich  our  readers  will  derive  more  useful 
information. 

In  1636,  the  English  Palladio  (Inigo  Jones)  gave  a 
design  for  a  bridge,  which  was  erected  at  Llanwst  in 
Denbighshire.  It  consists  of  3  arches,  segments  of 
circles;  the  middle  one  is  58  feet  span,  and  rises  \7 
feet,  the  piers  are  10  feet  thick,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
soffit  of  the  middle  arch  is  14  feet.  The  arch  stones  of 
the  largest  arch  being  only  1 8  inches  deep,  the  covering 
over  them  being  little,  and  the  approaches  very  steep, 
the  bridge  has  a  very  light  appearance. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Thames  at  Westminster, 
being  not  only  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land, but  having,  in  what  regards  laying  foundations  in 
deep  water,  and  constructing  centres  for  large  arches 
upon  navigable  I'ivers,  formed  a  new  school  for  bridge- 
building  in  this  island,  we  shall  give  a  detailed  account 
of  it. 

From  reports  made  by  Mr  Labalye,  (1751)  it  appears, 
that  from  1734  to  1738,  the  time  was  employed  in  ob- 
taining acts  of  parliament,  and  determining  the  precise 
situation  and  plan  of  this  great  work.  In  1738,  the 
situation  was  finally  determined  to  be  a  little  way  be- 
low New  Palace  Yai-d ;  the  model  made  by  M.  Labalye 
was  approved  of,  aiid  he  was  appointed  engineer.  The 
intention  at  this  time  was  to  construct  the  piers  of  stone, 
and  pluce  a  wooden  superstructure  upon  them.  This 
latter  part  was  designed  by  Mr  James  King,  who  con- 
tracted to  complete  it  in  12  months  after  the  piers  were 
finished  for  28,  00.'. 

It  was  not  till  after  many  explanations  and  discus- 
sions, that  Mr  Labalye  satisfied  the  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  parliament,  of  the  flicility,  economy,  and  se- 
curity to  be  derived  from  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
piers  in  caissons  or  chests,  instead  of  placing  them 
upon  piles  in  the  ancient  manner,  cut  off  about  the  level 
of  low  water;  or  using  battcrdeauxorcoffrcdams,  form- 
ed around  the  foundations,  and  pumping  the  water  from 
the  inside,  as  had  been  performed  in  more  modern  times. 
This  beautifully  simple  mode  was,  however,  adopted, 
and  the  first  stone  of  this  great  fabric  was  laid  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  on  the  29th  Januaiy  1739.  During 
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the  same  year,  the  commissioners  directed  Mr  Labalye 
to  prepare  a  design  for  a  superstructure  of  stone,  which 
he  did,  and  it  was  approved  of  and  adbpttd  on  the  31st 
January  1740:  A  liberal  arrangement  having  been 
made  with  Mr  King  respecting  his  contract  for  the 
■wooden  superstructure,  he  immediately  designed,  for 
the  stone  arches,  those  excellent  centres,  which  have 
ever  since  served  as  a  model  for  works  of  a  similar  kind 
in  England. 

The  works  were  carried  on  with  great  dispatch  and 
success;  the  centre  of  the  last  arch  was  struck  on  the 
25th  July  1747,  and,  on  the  14th  November,  the  roads 
and  streets  were  finished.  A  circumstance,  however, 
took  place,  which  prevented  the  bridge  from  being,  at 
that  time,  opened  to  the  public.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed to  get  gravel  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  to  cover 
the  roadway  of  the  bridge,  finding  some  very  suitable 
near  the  third  pier,  on  the  western  side  of  the  centre 
arch,  they  excavated  considerably  lower  than  the  foun- 
dation, and  too  near  it;  the  gravel  then  run  from  under 
the  platform,  and  the  pier  sunk  so  much  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  take  down  the  two  arches  which  rested 
upon  it.  The  securing  the  foundation,  rebuilding  the 
pier  and  two  arches,  and  replacing  the  parapets,  pave- 
ments, and  roadway,  was  completed,  and  the  bridge 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  18th  Nov.  1750.  This 
bridge  consists  of  13  large  and  two  small  arches;  their 
forms  are  semicircular;  the  middle  one  is  76  feet  span, 
and  the  breadth  over  the  parapets  44  feet.  See  Plate 
LXXXVI. 

About  10  years  after  the  completion  of  Westminster 
bridge,  another  was  begun  to  be  erected  between  it  and 
London  bridge,  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  Black- 
friars.  The  design  was  made  by  Robert  Mylne  It 
consists  of  nine  arches  of  an  elliptical  form;  the  middle 
one  is  100  feet  span,  and  the  breadth  across  the  bridge 
is  43  feet  6  inches.  Mr  Mylne  benefited  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Labalye,  and  built  the  piers  in  caissons;  but  pro- 
bably alarmed  by  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  piers  at 
Westminster,  he  drove  piles  in  the  spaces  upon  which 
the  bottoms  of  the  caissons  are  placed.-  His  arches  be- 
ing of  wider  span  and  of  an  elliptical  form,  his  piers  of 
proportionally  less  thickness,  and  having  less  masonry 
over  the  top  of  the  arches,  this  bridge  has  a  much 
lighter  appearance  than  that  of  Westminster.  It  has 
been  doubted,  whether  the  slender  detached  Ionic  co- 
lumns are  a  proper  accompaniment  to  such  a  work, 
and  whether  the  divisions  of  the  lengths  of  the  rusti- 
cated headers  of  the  arches  arc  any  improvement.  His 
centres  are  evidently  a  copy  of  those  used  at  West- 
minster. 

The  general  style  of  this  bridge  bespeaks  a  mind  em- 
boldened by  the  success  of  his  predecessor,  to  advance, 
though  very  cautiously,  a  step  further  in  the  practice  of 
bridge-builduig.  It  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  will 
not  suft'er  by  a  comparison  with  any  other  constructed 
m  the  same  age.  It  was  begun  in  1760,  and  completed 
in  105  years.     See  Plate  LXXXVI. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  noble  work  was  carrying 
on  at  Blackfriars,  a  very  fine  bridge  was  constructing 
upon  the  river  Tay,  at  the  town  of  Perth  in  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  nine  arches;  the  middle  one  is  77  feet 
span,  the  width  across  is  26  feet,  and  the  total  length 
is  906  feet.  It  was  designed  and  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Smcalon,  between  1760  and  1771. 
About  the  same  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  gentleman,  a  bridge  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 


tude was  built  over  the  river  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  con- 
sisting of  5  arches,  the  middle  one  being  64  feet  span ; 
and  also  a  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  river  North 
Esk,  near  Montrose. 

Previous  to  forming  the  plan  of  that  magnificent  ex- 
tension of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  New  Town,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  commodious 
communication  with  the  central  part  of  the  High  Street 
of  the  Old  Town.  This  was  accomplished  by  construct- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  deep  valley  called  the  North 
Loch.  This  bridge  consists  of  three  arches,  each  about 
72  feet  span,  and  two  small  arches  each  20  feet  span; 
the  height  from  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches  on  the  piers,  is  17ft.  6in. ;  the 
arches  being  semicircular,  rise  36  feet,  the  archstones 
arc  2ft.  9 in.,  and  from  the  top  of  the  archstones  to  the 
top  of  the  parapets,  is  9ft.  9in.,  making  the  whole  height, 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
over  the  middle  arch,  65  feet;  the  breadth  across  the 
soffit  of  the  arches  is  42ft.  3in.  From  the  arches  to  the 
banks  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  the  spaces  are  occupied 
by  coach  houses,  stables,  Sec.  formed  under  the  road- 
way. The  outline  of  the  cornice  and  parapet,  contra- 
ry to  usual  practice,  is  a  curved  line,  bending  down- 
wards. This,  in  viewing  the  elevation,  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  middle  part  of  the  bridge  having  sunk. 
Excepting  the  arches,  which  are  fine  and  well  exe- 
cuted, no  part  of  the  design  claims  much  commenda- 
tion ;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  the  architect 
Mr  Mylne,  has  failed  in  rendering  this  structure  a  suit- 
able feature  to  the  singularly  fine  situation  which  it  oc- 
cupies. 

Several  excellent  stone  bridges  have  lately  been  con- 
structed upon  the  river  Thames  at  Kew,  IVIaidenhead, 
Henley,  and  Oxford;  and  not  inferior  to  these  are  the 
bridges  over  the  river  Severn  in  Worcestershire  and 
Shropshire.  Five  of  these  were  designed  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  MrGwynn,a  native  of  Shrewsbu- 
ry, and  two  by  our  countryman  Mr  Telford,  the  engi- 
neer. 

The  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  in  Blenheim  Park,  is 
101ft.  6in.  span. 

In  1762,  a  single  arch  was  built  upon  the  river 
Tees,  at  Winstone  in  Yorkshire,  from  a  design  of  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  the  span  of  which  is  108  feet  9 
inches. 

A  very  fine  bridge  has  been  lately  erected  at  Ferry 
Bridge,  in  the  same  county,  upon  the  river  Ouse :  it 
consists  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  65  feet  span,  the 
width  within  the  parapets  28  feet  6  inches. 

In  South  Wales,  the  bridge  over  the  river  Taaf,  near 
Llantrissart,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  justly  celebrated, 
both  on  account  of  its  great  span,  and  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  its  construction.  In  1746, 
William  Edwards,  a  country  mason,  undertook  to  build 
a  bridge  at  that  place.  He  built  one  of  three  arches, 
and  it  was  allowed  to  be  well  executed;  but,  being  in  a 
mountainous  district,  the  torrents  sometimes  rise  hasti- 
ly to  a  height  which  must  appear  incredible  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  flat  countries.  One  instance  of  this  sort  hap- 
pened after  this  bridge  had  stood  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  when  the  torrent  carried  along  with  it  trees,  brush- 
wood, hay,  and  whatever  of  this  kind  lay  in  its  way :  these 
were  entangled  in  the  arches,  and,  causing  the  water 
suddenly  to  create  a  great  head,  the  bridge  was  swept 
away.  As  \yilliam  Edwards  had  given  secui  ity  to  main- 
taiiuhc  bridge  for  seycn  years,  he  immediately  set  about 
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i-cbuilding  it;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  future  injuries  from 
similar  torrents,  he  constructed  one  arch,  the  segment 
of  a  circle  of  which  the  chord  line  ■was  140  feet,  and  the 
versed  sine  35  feet.  The  arch  was  finished,  but  had 
not  received  the  parapets,  when  the  weight  pressed  in 
the  haunches,  raised  up  the  crown,  and  destroyed  the 
arch.  This  was  in  1751.  But  WMliam  Edwards,  pos- 
sessed of  an  uncommon  degree  of  fortitude,  resolved  to 
rebuild  the  arch  of  the  same  dimensions;  and  it  appears 
he  took  his  measures  prudently;  for  we  have  been  in- 
formed, by  that  excellent  and  respectable  engineer  Mr 
Jessop,  who  was  then  a  clerk  with  Mr  Smeaton,  that  Mr 
Edwards  consulted  that  eminent  man  with  respect  tore- 
building  this  large  arch.  Mr  Jessop  does  not  recollect 
the  advice  which  Mr  Smeaton  gave,  but  the  bridge  was 
rebuilt  in  1755;  the  chord  line  and  versed  sine  are  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  width  across  is  eleven  feet:  in 
each  haunch  or  spandrel  there  are  three  cylindrical 
arches  quite  across  the  bridge;  the  lowest  is  nine  feet, 
the  middle  six  feet,  and  the  uppermost  three  feet  dia- 
meter. These,  to  avoid  weight,  are  of  course  left  hol- 
low ;  and  Mr  Evans,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  was  after- 
wards chief  engineer  to  the  Royal  Canal  in  Ireland,  in- 
formed Mr  Jessop,  that,  in  addition  to  the  cylinders  be- 
ing left  hollow,  the  spaces  between  them  were  filled  up 
with  charcoal.  From  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  on  each 
side,  and  the  narrowness  across,  this  bridge  is  more  re- 
markable as  an  effort  of  art  than  for  the  accommodation 
it  affords. 

Of  late  years,  the  building  of  bridges  has  been  carried 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  river  Te- 
viot,  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  a 
very  handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  has  been 
constructed  from  a  design,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Elliot,  an  architect  resident  in  Kelso.  The  middle 
arch  is  65  feet  span,  and  rises  17  feet;  the  arches  are 
segments  of  circles,  and  the  width  over  the  parapets  is 
23  feet.  There  are  coupled  columns  over  the  piers, 
which  are  quite  insulated ;  and  the  points  of  the  piers 
are  in  the  shape  of  Gothic  arches.  It  was  begun  in 
1794,  and  finished  in  1795.  About  4  years  after  the 
completion  of  this  bridge,  another  very  elegant  one 
was  constructed  at  Kelso,  from  a  design  of  Mr  Rennie, 
an  eminent  engineer.  It  is  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  with  the  Tweed.  It 
consists  of  5  arches,  each  of  73  feet  span,  and  21  feet 
rise ;  they  are  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  road  over 
them  is  level.  Over  each  pier,  and  upon  each  abut- 
ment, are  two  small  columns,  and  an  entablature  runs 
along  the  whole  of  the  bridge.  The  columns  are  not  in- 
sulated, being  f  columns  only ;  the  points  of  the  piers  are 
semicircular;  the  width  over  the  parapets  26  feet.  It 
was  begun  in  1799,  and  finished  in  1803.  The  characters 
of  those  two  bridges  being  rather  gentle  than  bold,  ac- 
cord well  with  the  beautiful  scenei'y  of  the  adjacent  banks 
of  those  two  fine  rivers. 

On  the  road  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  the  Peas 
bridge  erected  over  a  deep  dingle,  is  a  bold  work.  It 
consists  of  four  arches;  the  largest  span  is  55  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  bridge  is  124  feet.  The  architect  was 
Mr  David  Henderson  of  Edinburgh. 

A  large  arch  has  been  built  at  Aberdeen  also  over  a 
dingle,  through  which  there  runs  a  small  rill  called  the 
Den  Burn;  it  forms  a  part  of  an  improved  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  southwards.  The  magistrates  had,  in  the 
year  18(J  1,  begun  to  construct  abridge  of  three  sm.^:lhtrch- 
esjandhad  laid  the  foundations  of  the  abutments  and  piers 


for  that  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  their  then  super- 
intendant  of  city  works,  Mr  Fletcher,  when  Mr  Telford 
the  engineer  passing  that  way  on  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, was  desired  by  the  magistrates  to  examine  their 
intended  bridge.  On  considering  the  excellent  gra- 
nite stone  which  was  used,  he  prevailed  with  them  to 
abandon  the  scheme  of  having  three  arches.  At  their 
desire  he  gave  a  plan  of  one  arch  of  ISO  feet  span, 
being  larger  than  any  stone  arch  in  Britain,  and  other- 
wise containing  many  singular  features  calculated  to 
prove  what  could  be  performed  with  Aberdeen  granite. 
But  however  desirous  the  magistrates  were  to  exhibit 
the  excellency  of  their  favourite  material,  the  expense 
of  this  plan  much  exceeded  their  funds.  Mr  Telford 
afterwards  made  a  simpler  design;  but  in  order  to  save 
some  masonry  of  the  abutments  which  had  already  been 
executed,  they  got  their  inspector  of  the  city  works  to 
reduce  the  span  to  1 30  feet,  of  which  dimensions  it  has 
been  executed.  The  rise  is  29  feet,  and  breadth  across 
the  soffit  43  feet.  It  is  still  a  magnificent  arch,  though 
of  smaller  span  than  that  of  Mr  Edwards  over  the  Taaf. 
The  difficulty  attending  the  construction  of  a  large  arch 
here,  was  much  lessened  by  its  being  placed  on  dry 
land. 

A  much  more  arduous  task  has  been  accomplished 
upon  the  river  Dee,  atTongueland,  near  Kirkcudbright, 
where  there  is  about  10  feet  of  water  in  the  lowest  state 
of  the  river,  above  which  the  ordinary  spring  tides  rise 
16  feet,  and  where  of  course,  for  a  large  arch,  a  trussed 
centre  was  required.  The  design  was  given  by  Mr 
Telford;  it  is  118  feet  span,  and  the  rise  or  versed  sine 
38  feet.  The  spaces  between  the  large  arch  and  the 
rocky  banks  upon  which  it  abuts,  instead  of  being  filled 
by  earthen  embankments,  are  occupied  by  small  arches 
raised  upon  slender  piers.  The  whole  has  a  bold  effect, 
especially  during  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a  high  spring 
tide  immediately  under  the  bridge,  when  agitated  by  a 
strong  westerly  wind,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  land 
flood,  tumbling  down  a  rocky  channel  at  some  distance 
above  it.     See  Plate  LXXXVII. 

A  large  bridge  has  been  lately  built  over  the  river 
Spey,  near  Gordon  castle,  at  Fochabers.  It  consists  of 
four  arches  ;  the  two  middle  ones  are  each  95  feet  span, 
and  the  breadth  over  the  parapets  is  2 1  feet  6  inches. 
There  being  an  even  number  of  arches,  a  pier  is  brought 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
facade  is  feeble  ;  still  the  structure  does  credit  to  the 
architect  and  builder,  ISIr  G   Burn. 

The  finest  bridge  in  Scotland  is  that  which  has  just 
been  built  by  the  duke  of  Athol,  over  the  river  Tay, 
at  Dunkeld.  There  are  five  large  arches  luid  two  small- 
er land  arches-;  the  middle  arch  is  90  feet  span,  and 
rises  30  feet,  the  width  over  the  parapets  is  27  feet  6 
inches.  The  facade  has  castellated  turrets  over  the 
piers  and  abutments  ;  the  outlines  of  the  parapets  and 
roadway  is  a  curve  only  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  the  duke  has  render- 
ed very  complete  ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  feature, 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  scenery  which  surrounds 
Dunkeld.  Tlie  design  for  this  bridge  was  made  by 
Mr  Telford.  It  was  executed  under  his  directions,  and 
finished  in  1809. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  it  is  evident  that  the 
progress  of  bridge  building  in  Biil.dn  has  of  late  years 
been  great ;  but  the  effects,  though  considerable,  have 
been  distant  and  unconnected.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
greatest  and    most  regular    scheme   for   opening  the 
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general  intercourse  through  a  great  extent  of  country, 
that  has  ever  been  voluntarily  undertaken  by  a  free 
people,  was  that  which  orit;;inat('ci  in  180^.  Previous  to 
this,  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland,  although  in 
sundry  parts  intersected  by  military  roads,  were  very 
imperfectly  opened;  for  these  had  been  hastily  con- 
structed, and  frequently  ill  fitted  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  life. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement which  had  strongly  manifested  itself  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  a  board  of  parliamentary 
commissioners  was  estaljlislu-d,  viz. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

The   Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chctiuer, 

His  Majesty's  Advocate  for  Scotland, 

The  Right  Honourable  William  Dundass, 

Sir  William  Puhcney,  Dart, 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq. 

Nicholas  Vansittart,  Esq. 

Charles  Grant,  Esq. 

William  Smith,  Esq. 

Charles  Duiidas,  Esq. 

John  Ricknian,  Esq.  Secretary, 

James  Hope,  Esq.  Commissioner  and  Law  Agent  in 
Scotland, 

Thomas  Telford,  Engineer  to  the  Board. 
This  Board,  upon  the  application  of  individuals,  or 
bodies  of  men,  pointing  out  communications  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  public  utility,  and  undertak- 
ing to  defray  a  moiety  of  the  expense,  causes  surveys 
and  estimates  to  be  made,  and,  if  found  to  be  truly 
useful,  advances  the  other  moiety  from  the  public  funds. 
In  consequence  of  this,  about  sixty  different  roads  have 
been  surveyed,  and  a  great  proportion  have  either  been 
already  completed,  or  are  now  (1812)  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness. Upon  these  roads  there  are  bridges  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  to  the  number  of  I486,  and  several  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude,  viz. 

Bonar  bridge,  of  cast  iron,  150  feet  span,  over  an  arm 
of  the  sea. 

Dunkcld  bridge,  of  7  arches,  viz.  one  of  90,  two  84, 
*wo  74,  two  22  feet. 

Conon  bridge,  of  5  arches,  viz.  one  65,  two  55,  two 
45  feet. 

Ballater  bridge,  of  5  arches,  viz.  one  of  60,  two  55, 
two  34  feet. 

Lovat  bridge,  of  5  arches,  viz.  one  of  60,  two  50,  two 
40  feet. 

Wick  bridge,  of  3  arches,  viz.  one  of  60,  two  48 
feet. 

Alford  bridge,  of  3  arches,  viz.  one  of  48,  two  60 
feet. 

Potarch  bridge,  of  3  arches,  viz.  one  of  70,  two  45 
feet. 

Besides  these,  there  are  upwards  of  60  bridges  of 
one  arch  each,  from  30  to  60  feet  span. 

In  Ireland,  the  city  of  Dublin  has  several  fine  stone 
bridges  over  the  river  LifTey,  the  principal  of  which 
arc,  1.  Queen's  bridge,  built  upon  the  scitc  of  Arran 
bridge,  which  had  been  erected  in  1684,  and  destroyed 
in  1763.  It  was  designed  by  Colonel  Vallency,  and 
was  finished  in  1768.  It  consists  of  three  arches  ;  the 
middle  46  feet  span,  the  others  35  feet  each ;  the  piers 


arc  7  feet  thick,  and  the  breadth  between  the  parapets 
is  3s  feet.  2.  Essex  bridge,  which  was  originally 
fovmded  in  1676,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Jarvis,  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Arthur  earl  of  Essex  ;  it  being  decayed, 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  1753,  from  a  design  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  George  Semple,  who  pub- 
lished a  very  full  account  of  the  proceedings  It  con- 
sists of  five  arches,  one  58  feet  span,  three  of  45,  and 
one  of  37  feel ;  the  thickness  of  the  piers  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  arch  is  6  feet,  the  breadth  between  the 
parapets  48  feet.  3.  Sarah's  bridge,  consisting  of  an 
arch  of  1 10  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  22  feet ;  the  breadth 
between  the  iron  railing  37  feet.  This  was  built  by 
Mr  Stevens,  an  experienced  bridge  builder  from  near 
Edinburgh, in  theyear  1792.  4.  Since  that  time  Carlisle 
bridge  has  been  rebuilt ;  it  consists  of  three  arches,  the 
middle  50  feet  span,  the  others  40  feet  each  ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  piers  10  feet,  breadth  between  the  parapets 
63  feet. 

There  is  also  a  very  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  river 
Lee,  at  Cork,  built  within  these  few  years,  with  a  draw 
bridge  for  ships  at  the  north  end  of  it. 


Timber  Bridges. 

This  historical  sketch  respecting  bridges,  has  hither- 
to been  confined  to  those  constructed  of  stone,  but  other 
materials  have  been  successfully  employed.  Bridges 
of  great  extent  have  been  constructed  of  wood. 

With  the  exception  of  drawings  made  by  Palladio  and 
others,  from  the  descriptions  given  in  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, of  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  account  of  any  ancient  wooden  bridge.  Of 
those  of  more  modern  times,  there  is  one  described  by 
Palladio,  said  to  be  situated  upon  the  Cismone,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Trente  and  Bassane  in  Italy. 
It  is  of  very  simple  construction  ;  the  whole  being  sus- 
pended by  the  framing,  which  forms  the  sides ;  the  open- 
ing between  'he  abutments  is  109  feet.  Palladio  also 
gives  sundry  designs  for  wooden  bridges  formed  in 
different  ways,  some  of  which  are  sapported  by  the  sides 
only ;  and  one  is  in  the  form  of  un  arch.  See  Pltite 
LXXXVIH.  Gautier  gives  designs  of  his  own,  and 
one  from  Mathourin  Joussc  ;  the  last  mentioned  consists 
of  one  passage  over  it  for  cavalry,  and  another  for 
infantry,  and  is  protected  by  a  roof  But  the  boldest 
and  most  ingoruously  constructed  wooden  bridge  on  the 
European  continent,  was  that  at  Schiiuft'hausen,  in 
Switzerland. 

We  are  informed  that  there  was  formerly  a  stone 
bridge  at  Schauffhausen,  that  the  Rhine  injured  the 
piers,  and  that  in  the  year  1754  three  arches  fell  ;  that 
the  depth  of  water  immediately  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  old  piers  being,  during  summer,  from  18  to  20  feet, 
and  from  28  to  30  feet  below  them,  the  idea  of  rebuild- 
ing a  stone  bridge  was  abandoned,  and  that  the  old 
piers,  excepting  one  near  the  middle,  were  taken  away  ; 
that  Ulric  Grubenman,  a  common  carpenter  of  Tueffen, 
produced  a  model  for  a  wooden  bridge,  supported  only 
by  the  abutments  on  the  banks  of  the  river  j  that  after 
some  hesiliition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  Schauff- 
hausin,  his  proposal  was  adopted,  and  that  he  completed 
this  truly  extraordinary  work  in  the  year  1758.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  was  364  feet,  and  its  breadth 
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16  feet.  It  was  eight  feet  oat  of  a  straight  line,  and 
the  angle  pointed  down  the  river  ;  the  distance  from 
the  abutment  next  the  town  to  the  angle  was  171  feet, 
and  from  the  angle  to  the  opposite  shore  193  feet. 
This  magnificent  and  ingenious  bridge  was  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  April  1799.  See  Plates  LXXXIX. 
and  XC. 

About  the  same  time  that  Ulric  Grubenman  was 
engaged  at  Schauffhausen,  his  brother  John  construct- 
ed a  bridge  of  the  same  kind  at  Ruicheiiau,  240  feet 
in  length  ;  and  some  years  afterwards  they  jointly  erect- 
ed one  near  Baden,  200  feet  in  length,  over  the  river 
Limmat. 

We  know  of  no  wooden  bridges  in  Europe  of  an 
extent  equal  to  those  constructed  by  the  beforemcn- 
tioncd  ingenious  men.  But  one  upon  nearly  the  same 
principles,  and  of  250  feet  span,  has  been  constructed 
over  the  Portsmouth  river  in  North  America,  by  a  Mr 
Bludget.  Yet,  though  of  inferior  magnitude,  several 
upon  principles  equally  simple  and  effective,  have  been 
erected  upon  rivers  in  Scotland  by  James  Bum,  of  Had- 
dington, in  East  Lothian.  The  largest  is  over  the  river 
Don,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  upon 
the  road  which  leads  from  that  place  to  Banff;  the 
extent  between  the  abutments  is  109  feet  3  inches,  and 
the  breadth  18  feet.  The  frames  which  support  the 
roadway  are  composed  of  short  pieces  of  timber,  but 
instead  of  being  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  road- 
way in  order  that  it  may  be  suspended  from  them,  they 
here  support  it  after  the  manner  of  stone  voussoirs.  This 
bridge  was  erected  in  1803.    Sec  Plate  LXXXVIII. 

There  is  an  elegant  wooden  bridge  in  the  park  at 
Wotton,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  con- 
structed precisely  upon  the  principle  of  one  given  by 
Palladio.  The  span  of  it  is  87  feet,  the  versed  sine  13, 
and  the  breadth  across  20  feet. 

Small  timber  bridges,  being,  in  all  comitrics  abound- 
ing in  wood,  so  obvious  a  means  for  crossing  streams,  it 
is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  and  progress ;  and 
those  consisting  of  rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed 
of  a  river,  and  supported  by  common  trussings  and 
bracings,  being  found  in  most  countries,  and  being 
familiar  to  every  body,  it  is  only  necessary,  in  what 
regards  them,  to  refer  to  the  Plates,  and  to  what  is  said 
under  the  head  of  Practice. 

Iron  Bridges. 

In  Biitain,  of  late  years,  the  application  of  iron  having 
been  greatly  extended,  and  practical  mechanics  having 
been  also  brought  to  much  perfection,  that  valuable 
metal  has  been  used  in  tiie  construction  of  large  arches 
over  rivers. 

The  first  cast  iron  bridge  was  erected  upon  the  river 
Severn,  about  two  miles  below  Coalbrook  Dale,  and 
between  the  villages  of  Madely  and  Broscley,  i:i  the 
county  of  Salop.  The  form  of  the  ribs  or  intrados  is 
nearly  semicircular,  the  span  being  100  feet  6  inches, 
and  liie  rise  from  the  level  of  the  springing  plates  to  the 
sofht  at  the  middle  is  45  feet,  the  height  from  the 
ordinary  low  water  to  the  springing  plate  is  about  10 
feet,  making  the  whole  height  from  the  low  water  to 
the  soffit  55  feet.  This  bridge  was  constructed  by  Abra- 
ham Darby;  it  was  cast  at  the  Coalbrook  Dale  foun- 
deries,  and  erected  in  1777.  The  design  was  bold  and 
well  executed ;  it  formed  a  new  asra  in  bridge  build- 


ing. The  banks  of  the  river  adjacent  to  the  bridge  are 
exceedingly  high  and  steep,  and  composed  of  alluvial 
matter  which  slips  over  the  points  of  the  coal  strata. 
The  effect  of  this  operation  not  having  been  sufficiently 
provided  against,  some  years  ago,  the  top  part  of  one  of 
the  stone  abutments  was  pressed  in  a  few  inches,  and 
of  course  raised  up  the  iron  work  about  the  middle  of 
the  arch.  Steps  have  been  since  taken  to  secure  the 
western  abutment ;  but  the  other,  by  having  valuable 
houses  built  close  up  to  it,  is  more  entangled,  and  it 
may  in  time  suffer  from  that  cause  ;  but  the  iron  work 
has  not  been  the  least  affected  by  the  weather,  or  the 
intercourse  over  or  under  the  bridge  during  34  yeai-s. 
See  Plate  XCI. 

The  next  cast  iron  bridge  in  point  of  time,  was  like- 
wise erected  upon  the  river  Severn,  about  three  miles 
above  the  former,  at  the  expence  of  the  county  of  Salop. 
Here  the  banks  being  low,  Mr  Telford,  as  county  sur- 
veyor, under  whose  direction  it  was  built,  introduced 
the  principle  of  suspending  the  roadway  by  two  large 
ribs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bridge.  The  span  is  130 
feet,  the  versed  sine  of  the  ribs  which  bear  the  covering 
plates  is  17  feet,  the  breadth  across  the  soffit  is  18  feet, 
arid  the  height  from  ordinary  low  water  to  the  soffit  is 
34  feet.  The  Coalbrook  Dale  Company  perfonned  both 
the  masonry  and  iron  work  by  contract,  audit  was  finish- 
ed in  1796.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  composed 
of  matter  similar  to  that  which  injured  the  abutments  of 
the  former  bridge  ;  but  here,  the  foundations  being  placed 
upon  rock,  and  the  masonry  made  of  a  wedge  form  be- 
hind, the  whole  has  continued  perfect  during  15  years. 
See  Plate  XCI. 

The  third  iron  bridge,  in  regard  to  time  and  pro- 
gressive increase  of  magnitude,  is  that  erected  upon 
the  river  Wear,  at  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. It  is  likewise  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord 
line  being  236  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  34  feet  :  the 
height  from  the  surface  of  ordinary  low  water  to  the 
soffit  is  100  feet.  The  merit  of  having  this  bridge, 
instead  of  the  ferry  over  the  river,  is  chiefly  due  to 
Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.  llie  iron  work  was  cast  at  the 
founderies  of  Messrs  Walkers,  at  Uotherham,  in  York- 
shire, and  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Thomas 
Wilson.  It  was  opened  for  general  use  in  August 
1796,  and  forms  a  magnificent  feature  and  a  verv  con- 
venient passage  in  that  part  of  the  eountrv.  See  Pkites 
XCI.«.CII1. 

The^progress  of  this  new  species  of  bridge  build- 
ing v,as  bold  and  rapid,  setting  out  from  a  point,  which 
arches  constructed  with  stone  seldom  readied,  that  is  to 
say,  100  feet  span,  extending  next  to  130,  and  from 
thence  to  236  feet.  Former  experience  was  left  far 
behind,  and  a  principle  introduced,  to  tlve  practical 
operation  of  which  we  can  at  present  assign  no  limit  ^ 
since  a  design  still  bolder  than  any  of  the  foregoing  was 
projected,  when  a  propijsition  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  rebuilding  London  bridge. 
Mr  Teiford  presented  a  plan  of  one  arch  of  cast  iron, 
the  chord  of  which  was  600  feet,  and  the  versed  sine 
65  feet.  This  plan  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  and  w^.s  bv  them  submitted  to  the  investia-a- 
tion  of  twenty  peisons,  most  eminent  in  Britain  for 
scientific  knov.  ledge  or  practical  skill.  Their  reports 
justified  its  being  adopted  ;  but  a  rapid  succession  of 
political  events,  have  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being 
carried  into  cflect 
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Two  very  neat  cusi  iron  bridges,  each  consisting  of 
one  arch  of  100  feet,  have  been  built  over  the  river 
Avon,  at  Bristol,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Jessop,  the 
engineer  ;  and  one,  150  feet  span,  has  been  designed  by, 
and  is  now  building  under  the  direction  of,  Mr  Tel- 
ford, over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  upon  one  of  the  High- 


land roads,  in  the   county  of  Sutherland.     See    Plate 
XCIV. 

An  iron  bridge  85  feet  span,  has  been  built  over  the 
river  Witham,  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  designed  bv 
Mr  Rennie.     See  Plate  XCIV.     (y) 


PART  I.     THEORY  OF  BRIDGES. 


The  construction  of  a  magnificent  stone  bridge  is 
justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  performances 
of  the  masonic  art :  for  if  we  compare  the  enormous 
weight  of  a  great  arch,  with  the  strength  which  the 
cohesion  of  the  firmest  cement  can  give,  we  readily 
admit,  that  it  is  only  by  the  nicest  adjustment  and  balanc- 
ing of  its  parts,  that  they  are  hindered  from  instantly 
falling  to  pieces. 

Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Romans 
and  latter  Greeks  had  paid  some  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, from  the  beautiful  specimens  of  their  architecture, 
which  exist  even  in  our  limes  ;  yet  in  none  of  their 
authors,  either  practical  or  scientific,  is  the  smallest 
light  afforded  us  respecting  the  principles  upon  which 
their  practice  was  regulated. 

The  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  who  constructed 
those  great  cathedrals  that  are  still  the  ornament  of  the 
chief  cities  in  Europe,  and  the  delight  of  the  architec- 
tural antiquary,  seem  to  have  fondly  indulged  in  the 
balancing  of  arches.  They  were  without  doubt  directed 
by  maxims,  which  had  been  elicited  from  a  varied  and 
extensive  practice  ;  but,  whatever  these  were,  they  are 
to  us  unknown.  None  of  these  architects,  though  many 
of  them  were  men  of  learning,  seem  ever  to  have  com- 
mitted to  writing,  either  the  history  of  any  such  erec- 
tion, or  the  principles  by  which  its  construction  was 
regulated.  Nay,  this  knowledge  seems  rather  to  have 
been  carefully  kept  secret,  and  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
mystery  ;  a  craft,  which  was  only  to  be  communicated 
to  the  brei/ii-cn,  whose  experience  and  skill  had  already 
qualified  them  to  be  initaled  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
sublime  degree. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  this  subject 
could  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  experience.  The 
mathematical  sciences  were  then  little  known;  and  we 
may  see  from  the  construction  of  the  bridges  ctf  that 
age,  that  the  priests,  who  were  the  only  architecte,  have 
had  in  their  eye  rather  the  successive  vaulting  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  than  to  have  originally  considered  of 
the  best  way  of  forming  a  permanent  and  convenient 
road.  It  was  only  about  a  century  ago,  when  Newton 
had  opened  the  path  of  true  mechanical  science,  that 
the  construction  of  arches  attracted  the  attention  of  ma- 
thematicians. Since  that  time,  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten respecting  the  equilibrium  of  arches.  It  has  been 
found  one  of  the  most  delicate, 'as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
importiuit  applications  of  mathematical  science.  Yet, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  eminent  men  who  have 
prosecuted  this  subject,  we  are  mucli  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  greater  part  of  their  speculations  have  been 
of  any  value  to  the  practical  bridge  builder.  He  is  still 
left  to  be  guided  by  a  set  of  maxims  derived  from  long 
experience,  and  as  yet  little  improved  by  theory.  In 
truth,  his  works  seldom  fail  even  where  they  dilVer  far- 
thest from  the  deductions  of  the  theorist;   and  at  all 


events,  he  finds  that  a  much  greater  latitude  is  allowable 
than  theory  seems  to  warrant.  He  is  therefore  surely 
excusable  in  doubting  of  the  justice  of  such  theories, 
at  least  until  they  are  more  consonant  to  the  approved 
practice. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  point  out 
a  new  mode  of  considering  this  subject,  to  which,  with 
great  diffidence,  we  request  the  attention  of  the  intelli- 
gent practitioner.  It  may  indeed  still  be  deficient,  if 
not  in  some  respects  erroneous.  But  it  will,  we  think, 
have  this  merit,  that  of  being  readily  apprehended,  and 
easily  applied,  without  requiring  much  previous  scienti- 
fic information.  Indeed  though  we  highly  value  the 
sublime  geometry,  we  arc  inclined  to  think  that  the  un- 
necessary parade  of  calculus  in  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  the  arts,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
dislike,  which  many  able  practical  men  of  our  country 
have  shown  to  analytical  investigation. 

Nevertheless,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  well  quali- 
fied to  comprehend,  and  will  naturally  expect  that  we 
should  point  out,  the  modes  of  investigation,  usually 
pursued  in  this  interesting  subject;  we  shall  previously, 
and  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
lay  before  them  the  commonly  received  theory  of  equili- 
bration. From  which,  having  cleared  away  the  useless 
rubbish,  if  we  can  extract  any  proper  materials,  we  may, 
like  economical  builders,  make  good  use  of  them  in  our 
future  structure. 

The  first  thing  like  a  principle  that  we  meet  with  is 
in  the  assertion  of  the  eminent  Dr  Hookc,  that  the  figure 
into  which  a  heavy  chain  or  rope  arranges  itself,  when 
suspended  at  the  two  extremities,  being  the  curve  com- 
monly called  the  calenaria,  is,  when  inverted,  the  proper 
form  for  an  arch ;  the  stones  of  which  are  all  of  equal 
size  and  weight. 

Now,  as  this  idea,  strictly  just,  has  been  very  general- 
ly adopted,  and  affords  some  useful  hints,  it  may  be  well 
worth  while  to  examine  it.  Let  A,  B,  Plate  LXXX,  Fig. 
2,  be  a  string  or  festoon  of  heavy  bodies,  hanging  by  the 
points  A,  B,  and  so  connected,  that  they  cannot  separate 
although  flexible.  These  bodies  having  arranged  them- 
selves in  the  calenaria  ACB,  conceive  this  to  be  turned 
exactly  upside  down.  The  bodies  A  and  B  being  firm- 
ly fixed,  then  each  body  in  the  arch  ADB,  being  acted 
on  by  gravity,  and  the  push  of  its  two  neighbours  with 
forces  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  former,  must 
still  retain  its  relative  position,  and  the  whole  will  form 
an  arch  of  equilibration. 

This  arch,  however,  would  support  only  itself;  nay, a 
mere  breath  will  derange  it,  and  the  whole  will  fall 
down.  But  if  we  suppose  each  spherule  to  be  altered 
into  a  cubical  form,  occupying  all  the  space  between  the 
dotted  lines,  the  stability  will  be  more  considerable. 
And  as  the  thrust  from  each  spherule  to  its  neighbour  is 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  arch  at  the 
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point  of  junction,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  joints  of  our  cubi- 
cal pieces  must  be  perpendicular  to  that,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  sliding. 

Our  arch  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  truncated 
wedges,  arranged  in  the  curve  of  the  ca!e7iaria,  which 
passes  through  their  centres ;  and  we  are  disposed,  with 
David  Gregory,  to  infer,  that  when  other  arches  are 
supported,  it  is  only  because  in  their  thickness  some 
catenaria  is  included. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  a  great  deal  farther, 
by  investigating  all  the  useful  properties  of  the  catena' 
rian  curve :  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  is  at  present  unne- 
cessary. This  curve  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  proper  for 
an  arch  consisting  of  stones  of  an  equal  weight,  and 
touching  in  single  points,  but  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the 
arch  of  a  bridge,  which,  independent  of  the  varying 
loads  that  pass  over  it,  must  be  filled  up  at  the  haunches, 
so  as  to  form  a  convenient  roadway.  In  this  case,  some 
farther  modification  becomes  necessary.  The  haunch 
E  of  the  arch  ACB,  (Plate  LXXX,  Fig.  3,)  bearing  a 
much  greater  depth  of  stuff  than  the  crown,  it  must  be 
so  contrived  as  to  resist  this  additional  pressure.  Eve- 
ry variation  of  the  line  FGH,  or  exlraclos,  will  require  a 
new  modification  of  the  curve  ACB,  or  inirados,  and  the 
contrary.  Accordingly,  M.  de  la  Hire  has  suggested  a 
good  popular  mode  of  investigating  thissubject.  Let  it 
be  required  to  determine  the  form  of  an  arch  of  the  span 
AB,and  height  CD,  proper  for  can-ying  a  roadway  of  the 
form  FGH.  Mark  off,  upon  a  vertical  wall,  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  inverting  the  required  figure  :  Suspend  from 
A,  B,  a  uniform  chain  or  rope,  so  that  its  middle  may 
hang  a  little  below  the  point  C,  and  dividing  the  span 
AB  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  drawing  the 
perpendiculars  ab,  cd,  he.  suspend  from  the  intersec- 
tions f  ,y,  bits  of  chain  eb,/cl,  &c.  so  trimmed,  that  their 
ends  may  fall  on  the  line  of  roadway ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  as  those  pieces,  which  hang  near  the  haunch, 
will  bring  it  down,  the  crown  C  will  thereby  be  raised 
into  its  proper  position. 

All  will  now  do,  provided  that  the  sum  of  the  small 
pieces  of  chain  has  to  the  large  one,  AC'B,  the  same 
ratio  which  the  stuff  to  be  filled  into  the  haunches  has 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  archstones;  the  depth  of  which 
must  of  course  be  previously  determined.  But,  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate  how  much 
must  be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  the  small  chains, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  proportion.  This  being  equally 
divided  among  the  small  chains,  will  give  a  roadway 
very  nearly  parallel  to  the  former.  The  curve  will  evi- 
dently be  a  perfect  curve  of  equilibration,  and  extreme- 
ly near  tlie  one  wanted.  And  this  whole  process  is  so 
easy,  that  it  may  be  gone  through  in  a  short  time  by  any 
intelligent  mason. 

But  although  this  mechanical  way  of  forming  an  equi- 
librated arch  be  founded  upon  principles  sufficiently 
just,  and  be  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  way  in  which 
tiic  practical  builder  could  form  the  original  design 
of  such  an  arch,  yet  as  it  affords  no  general  rules  that 
may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  arches,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  same  subject  in  a  mathematical 
point  of  view. 

And  first,  then,  in  the  semicircular  polygon,  as  it  is 
called.  Fig.  4,  where  weights  are  hung  on  the  thread 
AC'CC'B,  which  bring  it  into  the  position  ACB,  we 
have  at  each  angle  three  forces  in  equilibrio.  Where- 
fore, bv  the  principles  of  statics,  they  are  to  one  another 
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as  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles  ;  that  is,  the  tension 
rC  is  to  the  tension  /C,  as  sine  /C W  is  to  sine  >-CW,  but 
the  tension  from  C  to  /  is  tlie  same  as  from  C  to  r. 
Also  sine  /CW  is  the  same  as  sine  /C'VV",  since  these 
angles  are  supplementar)-,  CW,  C'W  being  parallel; 
therefore  the  tension  rC  is  to  the  tension  r'C',  as  sine 
/C'W'  to  sine  rC  W.  Or,  (he  tension  in  each  fiart  of  the 
chord  is  inversely  as  the  sine  of  its  inclination  to  the  ver- 
tical. 

Again,  we  have  as  sin.  d  C  / :  sin  r  C  /: :  tension  r  C  : 
rCxsin.rCl 


tension  d  c~- 


,„  -p-;    but  as  r  C   is    inversely  as 
sm.c^C  I  ' 

sin.rC/ 


sine  r  C  (/,  therefore  tension  d  C  is  as 


sin.rcdxsin.£/C^ 


Now,  let  there  be  an  unlimited  number  of  weights  hung 
from  the  chord,  and  indefinitely  near  each  other,  our 
polygonal  thread  becomes  a  curve,  Fig.  5.  being  in  fact 
the  curve  of  equilibration  adapted  to  the  weight  which 
depends  from  it.  The  angles  r  C  rf  and  /  C  rf  become 
t'  Q,d  and  /'  C  rf,  which  are  supplementary,  and  have 
equal  sines,  wherefore  the  product  of  these  sines  is  the 
square  of  either.  Also,  as  the  sine  of  ;•  C  /  or  r  C  /  is 
as  the  cur\-ature,  or  reciprocally  as  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture, we  have  tension  rfC,  or  weight  on  C,  inversely  as 
rad.  curv.  x  sin."  inclination  to  vertical. 

This  tension,  in  the  present  case,  is  usually  produced 
by  the  gravity  of  the  superincumbent  materials,  and 
may  be  measured  by  the  area  contained  between  two 
indefinitely  near  vertical  lines,  EF,  e  f,  Fig.  5  ;  but  while 
the  distance  E  e  is  constant,  the  area  f  e  will  diminish 
with  the  sine  of  EF  f ,  as  E  e  becomes  more  upright.  To 
countervail  this,  we  must  enlarge  the  depth  EF  in  the 
same  proportion  as  sine  f  EF  diminishes.  And,  there- 
fore, we  have  EF  inversely  as  rad.  curv.  x  sin.^  eFE. 
That  is,  the  height  of  the  su/terincumbent  matter  must  be 
inversely  as  the  radius  of  curvature,  into  the  cube  of  the 
sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  curiae  to  the  vertical. 

This,  then,  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  commonly 
received  theory  of  equilibration.  The  mode  in  which 
we  have  derived  it  is  concise,  but  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  found  the  less  clear,  or  the  less  easily  apprehended. 

Let  us  proceed  to  apply  the  theory  to  some  practical 
cases. 

If  the  arch  be  the  segment  of  a  circle,  then  the  radius 
of  curvature  is  the  same  throughout,  and  the  height 
will  be  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  inclination 
to  the  vertical.  And  from  this  we  derive  the  following 
very  simple  construction,  for  describing  the  equilibrating 
extrados  of  a  circular  arch,  and  which  the  reader,  who 
has  examined  this  subject,  will  find  much  easier  than 
those  commonly  given. 

At  any  point  D,  draw  the  vertical  D  d,  and  DF  from 
the  centre  C  ;  Fig.  6.  then  laying  off  D  a  equal  to  the 
thickness  at  the  crown,  draw  the  perpendiculars  a  b,b  c, 
c  d  successively,  D  rf  is  the  vertical  thickness  at  D,  or  d 
is  a  point  in  the  extrados. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  Da:D6::D5:Dc:Dc:Drf, 
because  of  similar  triangles  ;  therefore  D  a  :  D  rf  : :  rad. 
sec.^  a  D  i,  or  inversely  as  radius  to  cube  sine  a  6  D. 
Now  D  a  is  the  thickness  at  crown,  and  D  6  is  therefore 
the  thickness  at  D.  Figure  7  is  constructed  in  this 
way,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  equilibrating 
extrados  for  a  semicircular  arch.  By  reversing  this 
operation,  we  may  find  the  thickness  at  the  crown  cor- 
responding to  a  given  thickness  at  any  other  point.  And 
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here  we  m:iy  observe,  Ihat  as  D  approaches  the  ex  - 
tremity  B  of  the  semicircle,  the  line  D  d  rapidly  in- 
creases, uiiUl  at  the  point  B  it  is  ot  an  innnile  length. 
But  indeed  this  nuist  evidently  be  the  case  with  every 
arch  which  springs  at  right  angles  with  the  horizontal 
line  ;  ior  the  thrust  of  the  arcii  shouUl  be  resisted  by  a 
lateral  pressure,  and  no  vertical  pressure  can  act  laterally 
on  a  vertical  line. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  since  the  extrados  or 
upper  outline  descends  first  on  eacli  side  of  the  crown, 
and  then  ascends  with  an  infinite  arc,  there  is,  for  any 
thickness  of  the  crown,  a  point  on  each  side,  where  the 
upper  edge  of  the  extrados  is  on  a  level  with  that  on  the 
crown.  Thus,  if  BDzToO",  its  sine  is  half  the  radius. 
D  a  is  therefore  ZZ.\o[  D  d,  so  that  if  V  v^.D  a  be  made 
-f'-  of  VC  the  radius,  we  have  the  point  d  at  the  same 
level  with  V.  Between  this  point,  however,  and  the 
crown,  there  is  a  considerable  depression,  which  is  in- 
creased if  the  crown  be  made  still  thinner.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  made  thicker,  the  horizontal  line 
drawn  through  the  crown  cuts  the  extrados  much  nearer 
the  middle  of  the  arch.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
circle  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  bridge,  or 
a  road,  where  the  roadway  must  necessarily  be  nearly 
level ;  for  no  part  of  the  extrados  of  the  circular  arch 
will  coincide  with  the  horizontal  line.  There  is  indeed 
a  certain  span,  with  a  corresponding  thickness  at  the 
crown,  where  the  outline  differs  least  from  the  horizon- 
tal ;  that  is,  an  arch  of  about  54  degrees,  with  a  thickness 
at  the  crown  about  \  of  the  span.  But  that  is  far  too  great 
for  practical  purposes. 

We  may,  however,  extend  the  construction  just  given, 
even  to  those  arches  that  are  formed  of  portions  of  cir- 
cles differing  in  curvature.  For  tlie  equilibrating  ex- 
trados being  first  constructed  for  that  portion  of  the  arch 
in  which  the  crown  is,  as  far  as  the  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  contact  of  the  neighbouring  curves,  the 
thickness  of  the  crown  must  be  supposed  to  be  enlarged, 
in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture, or  the  contrary,  and,  with  this,  proceed  as  before 
along  the  succeeding  branch  of  the  curve.  This  will, 
indeed,  cause  an  unsightly  break  in  the  extrados,  for 
which  we  shall  not  at  present  pretend  to  find  any  other 
remedy,  than  using  materials  of  a  different  specific 
gravity. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  this  subject  farther, 
may  consult  Emerson's  Fluxions,  or  Hutton's  Princijilcs 
of  Bridges.  We  shall  only  observe  here,  that  tlic  ex- 
trados of  the  ellipse,  and  of  the  cycloid,  resemble  that 
of  the  circle,  having  an  infinite  arc  on  each  side  at  the 
springing;  and  indeed  this,  as  has  already  been  observ- 
ed, is  a  general  rule  for  all  those  curves  which  spring 
at  right  angles  to  the  horizon.  In  the  parabola,  the 
extrados  is  another  parabola  exactly  the  same,  only 
removed  a  little  above  the  other.  In  the  hyperbola,  the 
extrados  is  another  curve,  which  approaches  the  interior 
arch  towards  the  springing.  None  of  these  curves, 
therefore,  can,  with  propriety,  be  employed  for  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  though  there  may  be  cases  where  a 
single  arch  might  with  propriety  be  formed  into  a  conic 
section. 

The  catenaria,  which  has  been  much  spoken  of  as  the 
best  form  for  an  arch,  has  an  extrados,  the  depression 
of  which,  below  its  crown,  at  any  point,  is  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  curve  in  the  same  vertical  line,  in  a  constant 
ratio.     This  ratio  is  that  of  the  constant  tension  at  the 


vertex,  to  tlic  same  tension  diminished  by  the  thickness 
or  vertical  pressure  in  the  crown.  If  the  vtriical  pres- 
sure be  less  than  the  tension,  the  extrados  falls  below 
the  horizontal  line  ;  if  greater,  it  will  rise  above  it. 

Mathematicians  finding  the  circle  and  other  common 
curves  so  little  adapted  to  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  which 
has  a  horizontal  roadway,  have,  in  the  next  place,  end<'.a- 
voured  to  solve  the  converse  of  tlie  problem,  and  give  a 
rule  for  finding  the  intiadosor  figure  of  the  arch,  wliich 
have  the  exterior  curve  a  horizontal  line. 

This  problem  can  only  be  resolved  by  calling  the 
fluxionary  calculus  to  our  aid.  It  is  a  case  of  the  more 
general  one  to  find  the  intrados,  when  the  extrados  is 
given  ;  and  being  the  most  useful  case  of  that  problem, 
fortunately  admits  of  a  solution  comparatively  easy. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  load  dc  is  inversely 
as  rad.  curv.  X  sine  ^  inclination  to  vertical.  Calling 
therefore,  as  usual,  the  abscissa  VE=jr,  CE=!/,  VC=:r, 
we  have  c/'=i,  y?  =  y,  Cc=:f;  and  since  C  c  :  r y  :  : 
rad.  :  sin.  inclin.  at  C;  therefore  the  load  D  C  is  inverse- 

ly  as  rad.  curv.  x  — •  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  rad. 


of  curvature  =  ■ 


y  oc  —  X  y 


-\  therefore,  by  multiplication. 


DC  is  inversely  as 


y  X 


■  X  y 


that    is,    directly  as 


y  x—x  y 


■1  or  as 


'(i-) 


and  is  equal  to 


\  X      y    ' 


y-  \x 

where  C  is  a  constant  quantity,  found  by  taking  the  real 
value  of  DC  at  the  vertex  V  of  the  curve. 


Now, 


the 


present  case,  calling  AV=a,  we  have 
DC=a+x,  (AV+VE,)   therefore  a  -f  .r=—  x  flux,  of 


4-.  Take  —  =  m, 


and   by   integrating,    we   have  u 


V 
alx-i^x'^ 


J 


and  therefore 


y/2a  XX  x' 


whence  by  integration 


y  =  ^cxLo.  (2ax-|-2x^-f2s/2a.r-f-.r-)-|-B. 
At  the  vertex  .r^O,  therefore 

y=.^Cx  Lo.  (2a) 
And  consequently  the  ordinate 


y=s/CxLo 


a+x  +  x/2ax+x' 


Lastly,  to  find  the  value  of  ^C,  we  take  some  point 
of  the  extrados,  where  the  ratio  of  x  and  y  is  known. 
For  example,  if  the  span  =2S,  and  heiglit  =/<  are  given, 


we  have  S  =VCx  Lo, 


a-fA  +  x/2a //+/;/;, 


hence  Cv/'=S  -;-  Lo. - 


a-^/i  +  ^2a  /i+/i/i. 


and  finally  ?/=S  X 


Lo.  a  (a-\-x+\/2ax-j-x^ 


Lo.  a  (a+/i  +  v/2a  /i  -\-  h" 


We  subjoin  a  Table,  calculated  by  Dr  Hutton  from 
this  formula,  for  an  arch  of   100  feet  span  and  40  feel 
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rise,  the  thickness  of  the  crown  being  taken  at  6  feet. 
It  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  middle  arch 
of  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  and  which  may  answer  for  any 
arch  where  these  dimensions  are  similarly  related  to 
each  other. 


EC. 

DCor,\E 

EC. 

DC. 

EC. 

DC. 

0 

6.000 

21 

10.381 

36 

21.774 

2 

6.035 

22 

10.858 

37 

22.948 

4 

6.144 

23 

11.368 

38 

24.190 

6 

6.324 

24 

1 1 .9 1  1 

39 

25.505 

8 

6.580 

25 

12.489 

40 

26.894 

10 

6.914 

26 

13.106 

41 

28.364 

12 

7.330 

27 

13.761 

42 

29.919 

13 

7.571 

28 

14.457 

43 

31.563 

14 

7.834 

29 

15.196 

44 

33.299 

15 

8.120 

30 

15.980 

45 

35.135 

16 

8.430 

31 

16.81  1 

46 

37.075 

17 

8.766 

32 

17.693 

47 

39.126 

18 

9.168 

oo 

18.627 

48 

41.293 

19 

9.517 

34 

19.617 

49 

43.581 

20 

9.934 

35 

20.665 

50 

46.000 

The  curve  of  Fig.  8.  Plate  LXXX.  is  accurately  drawn 
to  these  dimensions,  and  may  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of 
an  equilibrated  arch.     It  is  not  destitute  of  grace,  and 
is  abundantly  roomy  for  craft. 

Such,  then,  is  the  analytical  theory  of  equilibration  ; 
for  a  practical  subject  it  does,  we  confess,  appear 
abstruse. 

Those  who  have  already  studied  the  theory,  will  ob- 
serve, that  we  have  greatly  simplified  the  investigation. 
The  construction  we  have  given  for  circular  arches  we 
shall  probably  find  useful  hereafter.  We  could  with 
pleasure  have  prosecuted  the  subject  farther,  not  only 
as  it  affords  some  good  general  views  of  the  equilibration 
of  arches,  but  exhibits  also  several  beautiful  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  higher  calculus.  Yet  we  must 
repeat,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  learned  and  eminent 
men  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  it,  that  we  fear 
their  speculations  have  been  of  little  value.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  mean  to  surmise,  that  their  deductions 
are  any  way  erroneous;  they  are  legitimate  consequences 
from  the  principles  assumed.  But  it  appears  to  us,  that 
the  writers  on  equilibration,  like  many  others  who  have 
hastily  applied  analysis  to  physics,  have  taken  too  nar- 
row a  view  of  their  subject  to  comprehend  all  the 
variety  of  practice.  Setting  out  with  one  leading  prin- 
ciple, best  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  application  of  cal- 
culus, they  neglect  the  numerous  circumstances  by 
which  it  may  be  modified,  and  which  are  too  important 
to  be  overlooked  in  drawing  practical  inferences  from 
such  an  investi!];ation. 

Their  principal  care  respects  the  figure  of  the  soffit, 
a  thing  which  the  practical  engineer  knows  may  admit 
of  the  greatest  variety.  As  to  the  thickness  of  arch- 
stones,  side  wall,  and  piers,  the  horizontal  section  or 
ground  plan  of  the  bridge,  the  manner  of  filling  up  its 
haunches,  of  forming  the  joints,  of  connecting  it  with 
the  abutments,  wing  walls.  Sec.  we  are  still  left  in  the 
dark. 

The  analytical  writers  have  assumed  one  leading  prin- 
ciple, that  the  arch  is  in  every  point  kept  in  equilibration 
solely  by  the  e:rav)tv  of  the  superincumbent  column  of 
matter.  Now,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  this  prin- 
ciple be  true.     At   any  rate,  they  do  not  consider  the 


numerous  modifications  which  it  receives,  from  the  cohe- 
sion of  that  matter  among  itself;  from  the  mutual  cohe- 
sion and  friction  of  the  archstones  ;  from  the  position  oi 
their  joints  ;  from  the  different  specific  gravity  which 
the  arch  and  superincumbent  matter  have,  or  which  they 
may  be  made  to  have  ;  from  the  lateral,  and  in  some 
cases  hydrostatic  pressure,  propagated  to  the  masonry 
throughout  that  matter;  and,  in  fine,  from  a  number  of 
other  causes,  whicli,  if  not  singly,  are,  when  combined, 
at  least  of  as  much  importance  as  the  gravity  of  the  ver- 
tical column  of  matter  alone. 

Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  another  mode  of  considering 
tliis  subject,  which  has  been  adopted  by  De  la  Hire, 
Parent,  Belidor,  and  many  others  on  the  continent,  and 
in  our  own  country  by  the  ingenious  Mr  Alwood. 

The  latter  has,  from  the  known  properties  of  the 
wedge,  and  the  elementary  laws  of  mechanics,  exhibited 
to  us  a  geometrical  construction  for  adjusting  the  equi- 
libration of  arches  of  every  form.  The  mathematical 
reader,  who  has  not  lost  his  relish  for  the  ancient  ge- 
ometry, will  find  there  an  elegant  specimen  of  its  appli- 
cation ;  for  he  completes  his  geometrical  construction 
without  once  having  recourse  to  any  other  than  the 
principles  of  elementary  geometry  and  trigonometry.  It 
had  been  well,  indeed,  if  he  had  adhered  longer  to  that 
mode  of  investigation ;  for,  by  applying  the  analytic  form 
too  early,  he  has  been  led  unawares  to  consider  that 
only  as  an  approximation  to  the  values  of  the  quantities 
sought  aftei',  which,  in  fact,  is  the  expression  for  the 
values  of  these  quantities  themselves.  Nevertheless 
we  owe  much  to  Atwood  :  he  has  shewn,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  equilibration  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
curve  ;  that  the  drifter  horizontal  thrust  of  an  arch  may 
be  easily  found ;  and  that  an  arch  may  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  equilibration,  whatever  its  figure  may  be, 
merely  by  adjusting  the  joints  of  the  arch-stones. 

The  stones,  or  sections  of  an  arch,  being  of  a  wedge- 
like form,  have  their  tendency  to  descend  opposed  by 
the  pressure  which  their  sides  sustain  from  the  similar 
tendency  of  the  adjoining  sections.  Should  this  pres- 
sure be  too  small,  the  stone  will  descend ;  should  the 
pressure  be  too  great,  the  stone  will  be  forced  upwards. 
These  pressures  act  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  touching  surfaces ;  for,  if  the  original  direction  of 
any  pressure  should  be  oblique,  it  may  be  resolved  into 
two  forces,  of  which,  while  one  is  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  the  other  is  parallel  to  it,  and, of  course,  neither 
increases  nor  diminishes  the  perpendicular  pressure. 

The  wedge  A,  Plate  LXXX.  Fig.  9,  if  unimpeded, 
would  descend  in  the  direction  vo,  but  is  prevented  by 
the  re-action  of  B  and  B',  acting  in  the  directions  pci  and 
k'i,  perpendicular  to  the  sides  AG,  qn ;  and  it  is  known, 
from  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  that  if  pq,  or  k'i  be  to 
the  weight  of  the  wedt;;e  A,  as  do  is  to  dg,  the  wedge  A 
will  remain  at  rest.  If  also  the  wedge  A  be  only  at  li- 
berty to  slide  down  ga,  considered  as  a  fixed  abutment, 
then  the  force  pq  alone  will  keep  it  in  equilibrio.  The 
force  pq  being  perpendicular  to  do,  has  no  tendency  to 
make  A  slide  either  up  or  down  on  that  line,  but  pro- 
duce it  towards  n,  making  nm  equal  to  pq  ;  then  this 
force  acting  obliquely  at  n,  may  be  reduced  to  two 
others,  viz.  mr  perpendicular  to  ag,  expressing  the  per- 
pendicular pressure  on  the  abutment  of  A,  and  rn  ex- 
pressing the  force  or  tendency  it  has  to  make  A  slide 
upwards  along  ag.  Again,  take  the  vertical  line  a  a, 
expressing  the  weight  of  A,  and  draw  <i  h  at  right  an- 
gles to  AG  ;  it  is  very  evident,  that  ah  expresses  the 
3  P  2 
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tendency  of  A  by  its  weight  to  slide  down  ga.     ah  is 
opposite,  and  is  equal  to  nil 

For,  draw  the  perpendiculars  d  (/  and  a  //,  then  the 
triangles  ach,  ag/;,  dg  rf  are  evidently  similar;  and 
also  the  triangles  od  (/,  oqN,  mnr,  as  they  have  always 
a  common  angle  besides  the  right  angle.  Now  the 
force  PQ,  that  is,  mn  is  to  the  weight  of  A,  that  is  Afl,  as 
OD  to  DG  by  supposition. 

And  A  a:  ah  ::  AG  :   Ap  ::  dg  :  d  d 
Therefore,  mn  :   ah  ::  od  :    u  c! ::  mn  :  nr. 

Or  MN  has  the  same  ratio  to  ah,  that  it  has  to  nr  ; 
that  is,  ah  and  nr  are  equal,  or  the  tendency  of  A  to 
slide  downwards  by  its  weighi,  is  balanced  by  the  ten- 
dency of  MN  to  make  it  slide  upwards  :  wherefore  the 
section  A  remains  at  rest  in  equilibrio. 

Considering  the  whole  arch  as  completed,  with  its 
parts  mutually  balancing  each  other,  the  force  pq,  which 
is  necessary  lor  sustaining  the  wedge  A,  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  reaction  of  the  adjacent  wedge  B.  Now, 
let  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  B  in  propor- 
tion to  A,  so  that  they,  being  adjusted  to  equipoise, 
may  continue  to  be  in  equilibrio,  wiien  left  free  to  slide 
along  KB.  Since  mr  is  the  pressure  produced  by  pq  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  ag,  we  must  add  to  this  h  n, 
which  is  derived  from  the  wedge  A  ;  therefore  make 
M  n  equal  to  h  a,  produce  mr  to  y,  take  yz  equal  to  r  ?/, 
draw  zw  at  right  angles  to  kb  ;  yw  is  the  force  tending 
to  make  B  slide  up  bk  :  take  therefore  bh'  equal  to  yw, 
draw  the  perpendicular  u'  b  meeting  the  vertical  b  6  in 
b  ;  B  b  will  represent  the  necessary  weight  of  the  wedge 
B;  and  the  whole  is  so  evident  from  the  composition  of 
pressures,  as  to  require  no  further  demonstration.  Such 
is  Atwood's  construction;  he  has  rendered  the  demon- 
stration much  more  prolix,  by  the  unnecessary  introduc- 
tion of  trigonometry  ;  and  alter  shewing  how  the  weight 
of  the  sections  C,  D,  Sec.  may  be  found  in  the  same  way, 
he  goes  on  to  reduce  these  weights  and  pressures  to 
analytical  and  numerical  values.  He  finds  these  in 
terms  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  the  successive  angles 
of  inclination  ;  but  in  reducing  these  to  numbers,  he  has 
been  led  to  the  accumulation  of  small  errors  in  that  very 
operose  way  of  proceeding,  to  give  erroneous  results  ; 
and  into  the  singular  mistake  of  conceiving,  that  the 
real  expression  of  these  values  was  only  an  approxima- 
tion. Had  he  recalculated  the  whole  by  more  extended 
trigonometrical  tables,  tliey  would  have  quickly  unde- 
ceived him;  and  they  would  have  shewn  him,  that  what 
he  was  thus  searching  so  deeply  for,  was  all  the  while 
lying  exposed  at  the  surface  ;  that  the  apparent  difficul- 
ties were  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  and  his  imagined 
accuracy  was  error.  This  should  leach  mathematicians 
to  beware  of  thinking  calculation  the  surest  mode  of  eli- 
citing truth.  It  should  be  the  last  thing  employed. 
Nothing  is  so  simple,  so  perspicuous,  as  the  diagram. 
Its  geometrical  properties  should  be  pursued  as  far  as 
possible.  They  are  not  only  clear,  they  are  palpable. 
.\nd  in  such  applications  of  mathematical  theory,  tlie 
whole  being  a  creature  of  the  mind,  it  seldom  admits  of 
an  approximating  value  in  any  part. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  geometrical  construction. 

The  weight  of  the  section  C,  may  be  determined  in 
the  same  way  as  the  foregoing.  But  surely  more  sim- 
ply thus  :  From  c  draw  cs  parallel  to  wz.  tliat  is  at  right 
angles  to  ko,  and  make  it  equal  to  \vz  +  n'  b  ;  draw  sc 
at  right  angles  to  lo,  meeting  the  vertical  c  c  in  c,  then 
c  c  represents  the  weight  of  C.    From  d,  draw  dt  pa- 


rallel and  equal  to  s  c,  draw  t  d  perpendicular  lo  do, 
meeting  the  vertical  d  rf  in  rf,  od  is  the  weight  of  D, 
and  so  on  successively. 

Nay,  instead  of  drawing  bt  parallel  to  s  c,  and  Trf 
perpendicular  to  do,  we  may  at  once  draw  from  s,  sd' 
perpendicular  to  do,  which  will  cut  oft"  for  us  c  u'=d  d, 
the  weight  of  the  section  U.  It  is  of  no  consequence, 
although  the  lines  of  abutment  do  not  all  run  to  the  same 
centre  o. 

And  thus  we  obtain  a  general  construction  for  all  the 
sections,  which  turns  out  abundantly  simple.  Fig.  10: 
for,  upon  any  vertical  line  b' c,  if  c  6  be  taken  to  rep  e- 
sent  ilie  given  weighi  of  any  section  C,  and  c  r  be  drawn 
at  right  angles  lo  co,  and  b  t  at  right  angles  to  bo,  meet- 
ing the  other  in  t:  then  t6  represents  ihe  pressure 
against  ihe  abutment  ob,  and  tc  the  pressure  against 
o  c,  and  by  drawing  t  d  at  right  angles  lo  do,  tc  to  eo. 
Sec.  we  have  the  weights  of  the  successive  sections  re- 
presented by  c  (/,  d  e,  kc.  and  the  pressure  on  their  low- 
er abutments  represented  by  t  d,  t  c ,  &c. 

We  may  carry  the  same  mode  of  determination  to  the 
other  side  of  C,  and  pass  the  vertex  of  the  arch.  The 
divisions  representing  the  weiglits  of  tlie  sections  will 
run  upwards  along  llic  indefinite  line  c  b'.  The  pres- 
sures on  tlie  abutments  will  be  determined  as  before. 
Should  the  two  sides  of  a  section  be  parallel,  the  per- 
pendiculars through  T  upon  them  will  coincide  ;  such  a 
section  thereiore,  should  have  no  weight.  But  should 
the  two  lines  of  abutment  diverge  towards  the  lower  side, 
the  line  expressing  the  weight  of  that  section  will  re- 
turn upon  the  vertical,  shewing  that  such  a  section  re- 
quires the  reverse  of  weight,  viz.  a  support  from  below. 
The  line  tv  drawn  horizontally  througli  t  exhibits  the 
horizontal  pressure,  which  is  uniform  through  the  same 
equilibrated  arch.  But  it  is  evidently  greater,  the  less 
At  and  ct  are  inclined  to  eacli  other,  the  weight  be 
being  constant,  that  is,  the  smaller  the  angle  of  the 
wedges  or  sections.  It  also  increases  directly  as  the 
weight  of  the  section  C,  Sec.  The  line  v  e  expresses  the 
weight  of  the  semi-arch  or  perpendicular  pressure  on 
each  pier;  being  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  sec- 
tions in  the  semi-arch. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  angles  6  t  r,  or  c  r  d,  Sec. 
are  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  sections  boc,  cod,  Sec.  If 
therefore  the  weight  of  any  section  E  be  given  =«'  e,  and 
the  requisite  angle  of  that  section  be  required,  every 
thing  else  being  known,  we  have  only  to  join  t  f,  and  the 
line  EO  being  drawn  perpendicular  toT  f,  will  exhibit  the 
inclination  of  the  lower  abutment  of  the  section  ;  d  t  e  is 
the  angle  of  that  section.  And  here  it  matters  not  where 
the  point  e  be,  that  is,  how  great  the  base  of  the  section 
be,  provided  the  weight  is  equal  to  d  e.  We  also  see  that 
while  the  angles  remain  the  same,  and  the  weights  pro- 
portional, it  is  of  no  consequence  what  the  curve  passing 
through  the  lower  edges  of  the  sections,  or  through 
their  upper  edges  may  be,  they  may  even  be  straight 
lines.  According  to  this  principle,  !he  architect  is  not 
covjined  to  given  forms  of  intrados  or  extrados  ;  he  may 
take  whatever  curve  appears  most  beautiful  or  useful : 
and,  what  is  more,  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
joints,  he  maij  cast  the  ultimate  ftressure  in  any  direction 
-cvliich  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  strength  of  the 
edifice. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  segments  of 
the  vertical  line  rapidly  increase,  as  the  perpendiculars 
to  the  line  of  abutment  approach  the  viriical;  that  is,  as 
the  abutments  approach  the  horizontal  line  ;  and  in  that 
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posiiion,  the  last  segment  becoming  infinite,  it  is  impos- 
sible by  mere  weight  ulone  to  cfl'ect  the  adjusimeni  ot 
the  secLions. 

Though  the  geometrical  construction  we  have  just 
given  IS  so  simple,  that  it  appears  likely  to  answer  every 
practical  purpose  ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  express  ana- 
lytically, or  lallier  aiuiimetically,  the  values  ol  the  seve- 
ral quantities  concerned  in  the  investigation.  This  is 
attended  wim  no  difficulty,  as  t  v  e  being  a  right  angled 
triangle,  it  is  obvisus  tliat  ihe  weight  v  f  oi  ihe  same 
arch  is  ihe  tangent  ot  VTf,  or  ol  the  inclination  ol  the 
lower  anutmeni,  when  tv  the  horizontal  iorce  is  radius  ; 
at  the  same  time  also,  the  pressure  t  e  on  the  abuinient 
is  the  secant  ot  the  same  angle  ;  and  the  weight  cd  of 
any  section  is  the  Oitterence  ol  the  tangents  ol  the  incli- 
nations oi  Us  upper  and  lower  abutments.  In  like  man- 
ner a  V,  the  weight  ol  hall  the  key-stone,  is  to  Tv  the  ho- 
rizontal Iorce  as  the  tangent  ol  hall  the  angle  olthat  sec- 
tion is  to  the  radius;  or,  as  radius  is  to  the  cotangent  of 
the  same  angle. 

\Vc  now  proceed  to  shew  the  application  of  this  inves- 
tigation to  some  practical  cases,  and  ihofcfirsl  wc  shall 
consider,  is  that  known  by  the  coiimio]],  though  awk- 
ward name  of  ihejiat  arch  ;  Plate  LXXXl.  Fig.  1.  one 
with  which  every  mason  is  perfectly  laminar,  though  it 
be  seldom  noticed  by  writers  on  equilibration.  AB  b  a 
is  a  structure  of  this  kind,  adjustecl  to  this  equilibrium, 
and  resting  on  the  abutments  Aa,  B  A.  Its  construction 
is  exceedingly  simple;  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
to  tiraw  all  the  joints  m  M,  /L,  Etc.  to  one  centre  C  ;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious ;  for  DK,  KL,  &c.  are  the  differ- 
ences ot  the  natural  tangents  oi  the  inclinations  of  the 
abutments,  the  perpendicular  CD  being  radius  ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  the  line  da,  and  in  every  other  pa- 
rallel section.  The  surface  therefore  A  m,  M  /,  that  is, 
the  bulks  or  weights  of  the  stones,  are  in  the  same  ra- 
tio, and  it  is  that  which  is  required  by  the  above  princi- 
ples. Also,  if  we  assume  the  line  of  its  base  to  repre- 
sent the  weight  ol  any  stone  in  the  arch,  lor  example,  KD 
for  half  the  keystone  ;  then  the  perpendicular  CD  is  the 
horizontal  thrust,  drift,  or  shoot  of  the  arch.  By  increas- 
ing DC,  or  diminishing  it,  that  is,  by  drawing  tlie  joints 
to  a  lower,  or  a  higher  centre,  we  may  alter  this  thrust 
at  pleasure.  What  if  vpe  should  take  C  up  to  D  ?  Some 
curious  ideas  occur  here,  but  being  chiefly  speculative, 
wc  shall  not  now  pursue  them.  They  serve  to  connect 
this  case  very  neatly  with  the  lintel  and  the  Egyptian 
arch,  (or  that  formed  by  flat  courses  of  stones  gradually 
overlapping  each  other,  until  the  opening  be  covered), 
in  each  of  which  the  horizontal  thrust  vanishes.  We 
ought  also  to  observe,  that  whatever  weight  of  stuff  lies 
on  an  arch  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  change  of  design  re- 
quisite, so  long  as  the  upper  surface  or  roadway  is  hori- 
zontal. Forbeing  every  where  of  the  same  height,  the 
mass  incumbent  on  any  stone  will  be  proportional  to  its 
base,  viz.  the  back  of  that  stone  ;  since  we  must  conceive 
the  stuff  to  press  vertically.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  arch  had  undergone  a  change  of  specific 
gravity ;  every  pressure  will  be  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  design  of  an  equilibrated  horizontal  arch,  or  plat 
band,  being  thus  easily  formed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
extend  it  to  a  curve  of  any  (or m,  a ^bZ/Wu',  Plate  LXXXI. 
Fit;;.  1.  is  an  arch  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  circular  segment 
from  the  centre  C,  to  which  the  joints  of  the  horizontal 
an  h  were  directed  ;  the  two  key  stones  have  the  same 
weight  and    obli(juity   of  abutment ;  consequently   the 


horizontal  thrusts  arc  the  same.  The  other  arch  stones 
being  previously  intended  to  have  the  same  weight  with 
those  of  the  flat  arch,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  the 
lines  1  1,  2  2,  3  3,  parallel  to  Kk,  LI,  Mm,  and  so  as  to 
produce  this  equality.  This  being  merely  a  simple  pro- 
blem in  mensuration,  we  shall  not  occupy  the  reader's 
attention  with  the  solution  of  it.  In  the  figure  referred 
to,  we  have  divided  the  soffit  AB  of  the  flat  arch  into 
equal  parts  ;  all  the  stones  therefore  of  that  as  well  as 
the  curvilineal  form,  are  of  equal  magnitude  and  weight, 
the  angles  of  the  arch  stones  only  varying.  We  might 
make  a  table  of  these  angles,  to  any  given  form  of  key- 
stone, but  it  is  really  unnecessary  ;  lor  we  have  only  to 
take  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle  of  the  key  stone,  or 
more  correctly,  of  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  vertical 
of  one  abutment  to  the  key-stone,  from  a  table  of  natural 
tangents,  and  by  adding  to  it  twice  the  same  number 
successively,  we  have  the  natural  tangents  of  the  incli- 
nations of  all  the  other  abutments.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  practical  builder  will  prefer  a  geometrical 
construction  to  this,  and  lay  off  his  joints  by  means  of 
the  common  bevel. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  straight  or  flat  arch, 
there  is  another  of  its  properties  we  would  wish  parti- 
cularly to  be  noticed.  The  reader  must  have  already 
observed,  that  when  CD  expresses  the  horizontal  thrust, 
or  pressure  of  the  vertex,  CK,  CL,  CM,  &c.  express 
the  perpendicular  pressures  on  the  successive  joints  K^, 
hi.  Mm,  &c.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  Kky  LI,  kc.  are 
proportional  to  CK,  CL ;  for  AD,  ad,  are  parallel. 
Therelore  the  vertical  sides  of  the  arch  being  parallel, 
(he  firessurt  on  each  joint  of  the  fat  arch  is  always  firo/ior- 
tional  to  the  surface  of  that  joint,  and  the  pressure  on 
each  square  inch  of  joint  throughout  the  arch  is  always 
the  same.  It  may  readily  be  found  too,  by  dividing  the 
horizontal  thrust  by  the  area  of  tnc  vertical  section  Drf. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  property,  for  it  secures  unifor- 
mity of  action  in  every  partoi  the  structure.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  arch  abd ;  for  there,  the  joints 
being  nearly  equal,  the  pressure  on  each  increases  as 
we  descend  from  the  vertex,  and  may,  at  the  lower  sec- 
tions, be  eventually  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  cohesion 
of  the  materials. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  straight  arch,  that  the  acute 
angles,  as  Aam,  AMm,  are  very  apt  to  chip  away,  and 
weaken  the  arch.  Now  this  is  certainly  true,  but  it  has 
no  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  equilibration.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  remedying  it ; 
for  if  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  each  joint  be 
drawn  to  a  centre,  considerably  below  the  former,  or 
even  be  formed  into  vertical  lines,  as  at  m,  n,  it  will 
materially  strengthen  the  acute  corners  without  injur- 
ing the  equilibration  W'e  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
a  structure  of  this  kind  possesses  every  requisite  that 
can  be  looked  lor  in  an  equilibrated  arch.  Is  the  flat  arch, 
then,  which  admits,  with  such  facility  of  the  most  per- 
fect equilibration,  one  of  the  strongest  possible  figures? 
We  believe  every  pr.ictical  man  can  give  us  a  prompt 
answer  to  this  ([ucstion.  But,  before  we  take  any  farther 
notice  of  it,  we  shall  proceed  somewliat  farther  with  the 
applications  of  our  theory.  The  segment  aib  was  ad- 
justed to  equilibrium,  with  reference  to  the  fl.-it  arch, 
upon  the  principle  that  the  weight  of  the  archstones 
was  only  to  be  provided  for.  In  general  an  arch  of  this 
kind  is  filled  up  at  the  flanks,  so  as  to  form  a  roadway  as 
nearly  as  possible  horizontal.  We  must,  in  that  case, 
when  considering  the  weight  of  each  .irchstonej  not  lose 
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sight  of  the  difference  of  pressure  upon  it,  arising  from 
the  varying  height  of  the  incumbent  mass.  Having, 
therefore,  divided  the  back  of  the  arch  into  sections  d  1, 

1  2,  2  3,  Plate  LXXXI.  Fig.  2,  each  containing  one, 
two,  or  more  arch  stones,  and  having  drawn  the  vertical 
lines  from  these  divisions  to  the  line  of  roadway,  we  cal- 
culate the  weight  of  the  trapezoid  of  the  stufl'  over  each 
section  ;  add  this  to  the  weight  of  the  section;  and  divide 
the  tangent  line  or  flat  arch  accordingly. 

We  may  even  give  a  construction  for  this.  The  stuff 
over  any  section  2  3,  is  proportional  to  the  trapezoid 
t  2  Z  V,  or  nearly  tx>y.sw,  for  we  need  take  no  notice  of 
the  small  segment  of  the  circle  between  2  and  3,  but 
consider  the  arch  as  polygonal,  in  which  case  the  mean 
height  is  sw. 

But  I  2,  2  3  being  equal,  we  have  tv  or  2y  as  sine  of 
22  y  {i.  e.)  as  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  arch  ;  where- 
fore, drawing  the  mean  height  tus,  and  producing  Cw  to 
meet  the  perpendicular  sx,  take  the  weights  over  the 
sections  to  be  represented  on  the  horizontal  line,  by  lines 
equal  xanvx  respectively  ;  ior  svj  is  to  wx  nearly  as  2  3 
is  to  2  y,  and  n<,  at  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  is  equal  to 

2  3  ;  and  since  the  weight  of  the  archstone  will  be  near- 
ly constant,  and  that  on  the  supposition  that  the  weight 
over  each  section  is  represented  by  the  trapezoidal  space 
included  between  it  and  the  roadway,  let  us  assume  the 
weight  of  the  keystone,  as  represented  by  the  part  c/P, 
and  the  others  by  similaradditions.  If  we  have  an  arch 
differing  in  gravity  from  the  stuff  which  loads  it,  we  can 
measure  to  a  circle  within,  or  without  the  circle  of  intra- 
dos  PT«W.  Draw,  therefore,  the  horizontal  line  Po, 
and  lay  off  Pa  equal  to  ^  Pi/  for  the  half  keystone  and  its 
load,  lay  off  alsoa4=/n,  bc=z.iix,  Sec.  and  these  divisions 
will  represent  the  weight  of  the  several  sections,  the 
superincumbent  matter  being  included. 

This  method  is  evidently  only  an  approximation  ;  we 
consider  the  principal  load  as  arising  from  the  mass  in- 
cumbent on  each  section,  or  at  least  that  the  weights  of 
the  sections  are  proportional  to  these  masses.  It  be- 
comes pretty  accurate,  by  taking  nu  in  the  mean  circle 
drawn  between  the  soffit  and  back  of  the  arch  ;  and  we 
might  render  it  still  more  accurate,  by  giving  the  deter- 
mination a  fluxionary  form,  but  we  write  at  present  for 
the  practical  builder,  to  whom  the  calculus  is  seldom 
known;  besides,  as  the  reader  will  see  hereafter,  we  do 
not  think  the  rigid  determination  of  this  matter  as  yet  of 
much  consequence. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  weights  of  the  sections, 
and  laid  them  off  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  if  for  a  flat 
arch,  and  having,  either  from  the  given  form  of  the  key- 
stone, or  the  horizontal  thrust,  drawn  the  angles  of  abut- 
ment which  a  Hat  arch  would  require,  the  joints  of  the 
arch  in  question  are  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  these,  and 
through  the  extremities  of  the  proper  sections,  previ- 
ously marked  out,  as  above  mentioned.  If  there  be  in- 
termediate joints,  they  may  either  be  drawn  properly 
related  to  the  others,  or  separately,  discovered  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  construction.  For  example,  let  C,  (Plate 
LXXX.  Fig.  2,)  be  the  given  centre  for  the  keystone  ; 
draw  Cff,  C6,  Cr,  &c.  ;  and  through  1  draw  the  joint 
IR  parallel  to  Co,  also  2T  parallel  to  <^h,  and  3\V  to  Cc, 
&c. :  the  arch  would  then  be  in  equilibration. 

Thus  wc  find,  that,  by  the  firo/ur  adjustment  of  the 
joints  to  the  weight  of  the  section,  we  may  firm  equilibrat- 
ed arches,  having  soffits  of  any  figure  that  maybe  thought 
proper,  and  with  any  proportion  of  dead  weight  over 
them  that  circumstances  may  require.    Let  us  now  look 


at  the  converse  of  this  problem  ;  where,  the  inclinations 
of  the  joints  being  given,  it  is  required  to  discover  the 
mass  or  weight  winch  must  be  allotted  to  each  section, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  whole  in  equilibrium. 

Pursuing  the  mode  already  employed,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  we  lay  off  from  one  centre  the  angles  to  be  form- 
ed by  the  successive  joints,  or  abutments,  with  the  ver- 
tical line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  to  cut  them  will  re- 
present, by  its  successive  segments,  the  weights  of  the 
several  sections ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  centre  on  tbis  line  will  exhibit 
the  horizontal  thrust.  If  the  arch,  therefore,  must 
throughout  be  of  t  f|ual  thickness,  we  have  only  to  mark 
off  upon  the  soffit,  or  rather  upon  the  mean  curve,  seg- 
ments proportional  to  those  of  the  horizontal  line.  If  the 
upper  and  lower  outline  of  the  arch  be  determined,  wc 
must  divide  it  into  trapezoids,  having  the  same  propor- 
tions; then  draw  the  joints  parallel  to  the  lines  express- 
ing the  given  angles  of  inclination.  Such  joints  will  run 
to  several  different  centres,  thereby  shewing  us,  that 
their  union  in  one  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  security 
of  the  arch,  even  should  that  be  a  portion  of  a  circle. 

The  position  of  the  joints  is  usually  given  in  a  differ- 
ent way  from  that  which  we  have  just  considered.  In 
circular  arches  they  are  generally  formed  by  producing 
the  radii  from  the  centre  ;  and  in  others  they  are  com- 
monly drawn  perpendicular  to  the  curve.  Now,  though 
wc  have  just  shewn,  that  this  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  the  equilibrium,  yet,  as  it  is  in  reality  the  most  con- 
venient in  practice,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  attend 
to  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  this  modifica- 
tion. 

We  see,  in  Plate  LXXX.  Fig.  10.  that  the  tangents 
on  the  horizontal  line  rapidly  increase  as  we  pass  out- 
ward, and  we  should  therefore  increase,  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  weight  of  our  sections.  We  cannot  in- 
crease the  base  as  proposed  above,  for  that  is  necessarily 
given  by  the  position  of  the  joints,  but,  as  wc  are  still 
able  either  to  increase  the  height  or  the  breadth  of  the 
sections,  wc  may  consider  the  effect  of  both  these 
modes. 

Let  it  be  required,  then,  to  equilibrate  a  circular  arch, 
where  the  stones  being  all  of  equal  thickness,  with  joints 
equally  distant,  and  drawn  all  to  one  centre,  we  are  only 
at  liberty  to  increase  the  width  of  the  roadway,  or  length 
of  the  horizontal  courses. 

Considering  each  course  of  arch  stones  as  a  prism  of 
a  given  base,  a  supposition  sufficiently  accurate,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  its  magnitude  or  weight  increases  with  the 
length  only.  But  this  weight  must,  from  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  be  as  the  difference  of  the  tangents 
of  its  abutments  ;  the  length  therefore  must  be  in  that 
ratio,  .\ccordingly,  we  find  the  breadth  at  different 
distances  from  the  vertex  in  the  same  way  with  the 
weights  of  the  sections  :  the  breadth  at  45°  must  be 
double,  and  at  55°  must  be  about  triple  of  that  at  the 
crown,  and  will  increase  still  more  rapidly  afterwards. 
Proportions  such  as  these  may  answer  well  in  the  short 
flight  of  steps  for  a  flying  staircase,  but  arc  quite  unfit 
for  our  present  purpose.  When  we  recollect,  however, 
that  in  a  bridge,  the  extraordinary  expansion  towards 
the  haunches  is  materially  corrected  by  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  incumbent  mass  in  that  part,  we  are 
encouraged  to  proceed  a  little  farther,  and  consider  the 
effect  of  the  second  mode  of  effecting  the  equilibrium. 

The  pressure  of  matter  upon  each  section  has  already 
been   stated  as  proportional  to  tvxsw  ;-.Plate   LXXXI. 
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Fig.  2.  but  tv  is  the  difference  of  the  sines  of  the  angu- 
lar distances  of  the  successive  abutments  from  the  ver- 
tex, and  siv  is  the  mean  versed  sine  added  to  the  given 
thickness  at  the  crown,  when  the  roadway  is  horizontal. 
\Vc  have  therefore  the  pressure  as  the  difference  of  the 
sines  x  (mean  versed  sine  +  thickness  at  vertex.)  But 
these  pressures  are  also,  from  the  theory,  as  the  differ- 
ence at  the  tangents  of  these  angular  distances.  In  the 
present  case,  where  the  angles  of  abutment,  and  con- 
sequently, where  ihe  difllerence  of  their  sines  and  tan- 
gents are  known,  and  where  the  mean  versed  sine  may 
also  be  readily  formed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  state  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  for  an  arch  of  any  dimensions. 

In  the  common  mode  of  building,  we  must  give  the 
arch  a  sufficient  thickness  at  the  keystone,  to  resist  the 
horizontal  thrust,  ensure  stability,  and  bear  the  loads 
likely  to  come  upon  it.  We  must  also  cover  this  part 
with  a  certain  thickness  of  gravel,  or  other  matter,  so 
as  to  form  a  roadway.  The  varying  pressure  of  the 
wheels  of  a  loaded  carriage,  when  it  is  propagated 
through  this  stratum  of  gravel,  will  be  so  far  diffused  as 
not  to  disturb  the  stone  immediately  below  it,  nor  injure 
the  bridge  by  splintering  away  its  corners.  This  thick- 
ness is  made  as  small  as  possible,  that  the  bridge  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  elevated,  and  the  roadway  is  pre- 
served nearly  horizontal.  The  other  courses  of  archstones 
too,  do  not  often  differ  much  in  thickness  from  that  at 
the  crown.  But  although  these  things  are  pretty  con- 
stant, there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude  in  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  back  of  the  arch  and  the  road- 
way. It  may  be  done  with  substances  varying  in  density, 
from  the  lightest  charcoal  or  pumice,  open  shiver  or 
chalk,  to  closely  rammed  clay,  or  even  solid  masonry  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make,  in  various  ways,  open 
spaces  in  the  masonry  of  the  spandrel,  covering  them 
above,  so  as  still  to  support  the  roadway. 


It  will  therefore  be  proper  for  us  to  enquire,  what  is 
the  density  requisite  over  every  section  of  an  arch,  where 
the  thickness  of  the  crown  is  given,  the  roadway  hori- 
zontal, the  arch  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the  angles 
of  abutment  of  tlie  several  sections  constant,  that  is,  all 
drawn  from  the  same  centre  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
let  us  suppose  the  structure  built  up  to  the  horizontal 
roadway  with  parallel  sides,  and  then  enquire,  what  is 
the  proportion  between  the  pressure  borne  by  each  sec- 
tion, in  this  way  and  the  pressure  of  equilibrium  ;  we 
shall  thereby  discover  the  ratio  in  which  the  density  of 
the  backing  must,  if  needful,  be  diminished  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  expansion  necessary  towards  the  springing 
of  the  arch,  that  the  advantages  of  equilibration  may  be 
preserved,  even  in  this  stale  of  things. 

Before  we  give  a  more  rigid  determination,  we  should 
wish  to  shew  the  practical  builder,  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  may  be  easily  approximated  to,  by  the  help 
of  the  trigonometrical  tables.  For  we  may  suppose  the 
matter  of  the  archstones  to  be  the  same  in  specific  gra- 
vity with  that  which  lies  above  it;  and  as  there  can  be 
no  impropriety  in  considering  the  arch  as  polygonal, 
from  joint  to  joint,  our  mean  versed  sine  is  only  half  the 
sum  of  those  at  the  two  joints.  The  supposition  is  not 
strictly  accurate,  but  it  is  sufficiently  near :  greater 
strictness  would  only  serve  to  render  the  calculation 
more  complicated,  without  making  it  more  useful. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  the  first  line,  the  sup- 
posed sections  of  the  polygonal  vault,  taken  5°  asunder. 
The  second  line  is  the  angles  of  abutment,  or  inclination 
of  each  joint  to  the  vertical.  The  third,  the  ratio  of 
weight  in  each  section,  taking  as  the  standard  872i,  or 
the  length  of  the  arch  of  5°  in  lOOOlhs  of  radius  ;  of 
course  this  line  is  merely  the  differences  of  tlie  natural 
tangents  taken  at  every  5°. 
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The  excess  of  each  section  over  the  key  section  will  theretore  be 
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I       28       I       64      I      117      I      191      I      292      |      430      |      617      |      877      [      1247     |      1792 


But  we  must  consider,  that  a  part  of  the  thickness  at  the  crown  is  roadway,  and  this  not,  like  the  arch-stones, 
kept  of  uniform  magnitude  over  each  section,  but  must  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  differences  of  the 
sines  of  the  abutments,  oi-  horizontal  bases.     These  differences  are 

"90      I       735       I       7T4      j      668 
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859 


859       I     842      I      819      ( 


I       617       I       561       I      499       j 


Now  suppose  the  roadway,  and  other  constant  superstructure,  to  be  at  the  crown  of  equal  weight  with  the 
arch-stones  ;  a  supposition  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  from  which  any  small  variation  is  not  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  the  weight  of  arch-stone  and   roadway  will  be  a  mean  between  lines  3  and  5,  or 
872      I     871      I     866      |     857      j     846      |      831      |      814      |      793~  |      770      |      745       |      716      |      686      | 


And  the  excess  of  weight  necessary  on  each  section,  will  be 


I        34      I        79       I      143       I      232       |       350      |       509      |       719      |      1004     |      1403     | 
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Which  is  only  about  a  fifth  more  than  the  preceding.  And  this  must  be  provided  for  in  the  spandrel, 
or  over  the  flank  of  the  arch  ;  the  solidity  of  which  will  be  found,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in 
line  5  as  bases,  into  the  mean  height  of  the  matter  at  each  section.  These  mean  heights,  or  versed  sines, 
are, 


.00024  I   .00381   I  .01519  [   .03407  [  .0 6037  [  .09369     |    .13397  |  .1S0S5    |    .23306  |  .29289        .35721   |   .42642  | 


when  the  roadway  is  horizontal      And  the  effect  of  line  5,  into  line  8,  which  will    express  the  end  of  the 
prismatic  section  over  each  arch-stone,  will  be 


I       3.4      I      13.1     I     28.7     I     49.4     |     74.0     |      lOl.l     |     129.1      |     156.0     |     180.6     |     200.3    |    212.8     | 


In  which  observe,  that  the  unit  of  height  is  i-adius,  the  bases  being  expressed  in  the  same  notation  as  in  ex- 
pressing the  weights.  If  a  number  in  this  line  be  divided  by  its  corresponding  number  in  line  7,  it  will  ex- 
press the  thickness  at  the  crown,  in  terms  of  the  radius,  which  equilibrates  the  matter  over  the  corresponding 
section,  between  the  arch  and  horizontal  roadway  ;  when  that  stuff  is  filled  solid,  and  of  equal  density  with 
the  arch,  of  course  these  thicknesses  are 
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The  use  of  this  will  be  understood  by  the  following 
example.  Suppose  the  thickness  at  ci'own  1-  of  tue  ra- 
dius of  the  circle,  or  .14.^857,  which  answers  very  nearly 
to  the  1  Ith  key.  We  see  by  this  last  table,  that  the 
flanks  of  the  arch  over  that  key,  or  at  50°  on  each  side 
of  the  arch,  must  be  filled  solid.  Between  that  and  the 
crown  they  must  be  lightened,  by  using  lighter  matter, 
or  making  vacant  spaces  in  the  spandrel:  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  crown,  the  flank,  although  solid,  will 
be  too  light  for  a  crown  of  -};  so  that  we  must  expand 
or  increase  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  in  order  to  preserve 


the  eriuilibration.  Every  different  thicknesg  of  crown 
will  require  a  different  arrangement  in  this  respect 
Without  therefore  prosccutuig  this  farther,  let  us  as- 
sume the  thickness  equal  to  j'j  of  the  radius,  or  .j'j  of  the 
span  in  a  semicircle  ;  a  proportion  not  unusuaf,  and  of 
easy  calculation;  from  thence,  lo  find  the  density  of  the 
matter  in  the  spandrel,  take  the  numbers  of  line  7,  di- 
vide by  those  of  line  9,  and  multiply  by  the  given  thick- 
ness ^L,  that  is,  divide  by  10;  we  have  for  the  density  in 
the  spandrel,  in  that  case, 


II 
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.289 


I     .513     I      346     I     .394     |     .460     |     .555     |     .700     |     .93     |    (.13)  j 


Accordingly,  the  density  beginning  at  |  about  the 
crown,  must  be  about  i  at  30°  from  it,  and  thence  gra- 
dually increase  till  about  60°,  where  it  must  be  1,  or  equal 
to  that  of  the  arch.  After  that,  if  no  denser  material  can 
be  employed,  the  arch  must  be  expanded  in  breadth,  hav- 
ing already  arrived  at  the  limit  of  density. 

If  we  make  the  thickness  at  the  crown  .y'^  of  radius,  the 
densities  will  just  be  -}  of  the  above  numbers;  the  point 
of  solidity  will  be  removed  a  little  farther  from  the  crown  ; 
and  indeed  whatever  be  the  thickness,  the  densities  will 
be  proportional  to  the  above  numbers,  and  may  easily  be 
had  from  them. 

The  above  is  for  a  horizontal  roadway.  There  will  be 
some  alteration  requisite  if  the  road  be  made  to  slope  up 
the  arch  :  the  quantity  of  pressure  that  is  thus  lost,  must 
be  corrected  by  increasing  the  density  of  the  spandrel; 
and  this  will  be  more  necessary  towards  the  springing. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  practical  builder  to  form  an 


idea  of  its  effect.  Take  the  section  at  any  part,  say  30° 
from  the  crown,  where  the  horizontal  distance  is  ^  of  ra- 
dius; suppose  the  road  to  slope  1  in  10,  for  example, 
which  is  great,  the  fall  will  have  become  ^-^  of  radius,  or 
.05;  the  versed  sine  is  .1339,  accordingly  the  height  in 
the  spandrel  is  reduced  to  .0839,  and  the  density  being  in- 
creased, inversely  as  the  height,  we  have  .552  in  this  case 
at  30°  instead  of  .346,  other  things  being  the  same.  Yet 
this  density  is  too  great ;  for  the  solid  matter  in  the  road- 
way will  be  increased,  being  lengthened  by  sloping.  At 
the  same  time  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  it  may  not  be 
made  thinner,  in  the  same  proportion;  for  its  oblique  po- 
sition gives  a  greater  vertical  tiiickness.  This  will  pre- 
serve the  density  at  .552,  and  the  whole  series  will  be 
found,  l)y  deducting  .j'^  of  the  sine  from  the  versed  sine  in 
col.  8,  and  proceeding  with  the  remainders  as  with  col.  8, 
as  follows : 
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And  the  effect  of  this  height  into  the  diff.  of  sines  will  be 
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.577 

.634  1  .733 

.891 

1.15 

Where  we  find  the  density  in  no  case  less  than  \, 
which  is  about  30°  from  the  crown,  and  it  increases  both 
ways,  about  |  at  45°  and  at  19",  and  solid  about  53°  and 
16^°,  the  first  10°  are  marked  negative;  for  we  should 
observe,  that  when  we  keep  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
— -'--,  the  parallel  to  the  roadway  cuts  the  curve  of  arch- 
stones.  We  ought  in  fact  to  make  the  roadway  of  a  pro- 
per thickness  where  the  arch  approaches  nearest  to  it, 
and  relieve  the  crown  by  rounding  the  two  inclined 
planes  into  each  other.  This  will  also  tend  to  diminish 
the  density  necessary  in  the  spandrel  ;  for  the  height  will 
be  a  little  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  a  greater 
pressure  is  derived  from  the  solid  roadway.  But  we 
choose  to  allow  the  example  to  remain  in  this  way,  that 
the  reader  may  see  that  every  necessary  information 
can  be  got,  even  in  this  way  of  considering  it. 

A  smaller  degree  of  slope,  as  1  in  20,  or  1  in  40,  will 
tend  to  diminish  still  farther  the  density  necessary  in 
tlic  spandrel,  and  approximate  it  to  those  found  for  the 
horizontal  line.  We  might  calculate  the  densities  as 
well  for  these  useful  slopes,  as  for  other  thicknesses  of 
the  crown  or  proportions  between  the  key-stones  and 
superincumbent  roadway,  which,  in  the  preceding  en- 


quiry, is  taken  at  equality  ;  but  we  forbear  doing  so, 
being  satisfied  with  giving  the  intelligent  practitioner 
clear  ideas  of  the  subject.  He  already  knows  there  are 
pretty  wide  limits  to  his  practice;  and,  if  the  case  be 
any  way  delicate,  we  should  think  any  person  deserving 
the  name  of  architect  may,  after  what  we  have  said,  go 
over  the  necessary  calculations  for  himself. 

The  mathematical  reader  will  perhaps  say,  that  we 
have  taken  a  very  awkward  and  unscientific  mode  of 
resolving  this  problem  ;  we  are  not,  however,  inclined 
to  admit  that  opinion.  Our  object  has  not  been  to  give 
a  specimen  of  the  application  of  calculus;  but  lo  shew 
the  practical  builder  how  a  good  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  relative  pressures  in  different  parts  of 
his  arch,  and  this  by  a  process  purely  arithmetical,  and 
which  is  level  to  every  capacity.  W^e  conceive  that  this 
is  the  way  to  make  our  speculations  really  useful,  and 
perhaps  it  were  well  if  scientific  men  had  this  oftener  in 
view.  Neither  have  we  carried  our  results  to  many 
figures,  like  some  authors,  who  give  five  or  six  places 
of  decimals  ;  for  we  have  considered  that  no  common 
modes  of  measuring  either  distances,  angles,  or  weights, 
can  proceed  to  any  thing  near  that  nicety.    Yet,  that  we 
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raay  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  approximation  without 
shewing  what  decree  of  accuracy  can  be  obtained,  and 
especially  that  we  may  render  this  mode  of  conceiving 
the  suijjecl  more  useful  by  a  more  complete  solution  of 
the  problem,  we  proceed  to  the  following  analytical  in- 
vestigation. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  weights  of  the  sec- 
tions must  be  proportional  to  ihc  differences  uf  tin;  uui- 
gents  of  the  successive  angles  of  abutment. 

This  is  to  be  provided  for, 

1st,  By  the  weight  of  the  arch-stones;  here  taken  as 
constant. 


2d,  By  the   weight  of  matter  forming  the  roadway, 

he;  here  taken  as  of  uniform  thickness,  and  varying 
in  effect  only  as  the  difference  of  the  sines  of  the  distan- 
ces from  the  crown. 

3d,  By  the  matter  in  the  spandrel  ;  which  may  be 
made  to  vary  in  density,  and  is  equal  in  the  longitudinal 
section  to  the  versed  sine  multiplied  into  the  difference 
of  the  sines. 

Take  z,  the  angular  distance  from  the  vertex,  ^the 
density  in  the  spandrel,  a  the  thickness  of  the  arch 
or  keystone,  r  the  thickness  of  the  road,  Sec.  at  the 
crown. 


The  sections  are  =(«-fr)  flux.  tan.  z=[a+r)(\ -j-t^z^~ 
The  road  is  =rx  (lux.  sine  :=i-z  cos.  z,  wherefore 
(n-fr)(l-f-tan.2;)c=az  tor  the  archstone 
-j-?-  cos.  zz  for  the  road 
-f  iJ'X  cos.  zrxV  sin.  z  for  the  spandrel 
that  is  a  +  r+t'^z{a  +  r)=a  +  r  cos.  z-l-J'cos.  zxV  sine  z 
and  t^z[a.j.r)  +  r  V  sine  z=^  cos.  sxV  sine  z 


tan.- 


cos.  xV  sin, 


{a+r+ 


cos.  ^V  sine 


(a-fr)-) or 


sec.  x  tan. 
V  sine. 


(a-J-»-)-f  )X  sec.  z 


Which  may  be  thus  expressed  : 

In  a?(  arc/t  uf  uniform  thickness,  ivit/t  a  horizontal  road- 
way, given  the  thickness  of  the  arch  and  roadway  ;  re- 
quired the  density  in  every  part  of  the  sliandrel,  so  that 
the  luhoie  may  be  Itreserved  in  eqidlibrio. 

To  twice  the  tog.  tangent  of  the  angular  dis  §  nee  from 
the  vertex,  add  the  log.  secant,  and  subtract  the  log. 
versed  sine  ;  take  the  corres/ionding  number,  and  multifdy 
by  the  thickness  of  crown  ;  and  add  to  this  the  secant  mul- 
tijilied  by  the  thickness  of  roadway.    These  being  express- 


ed in  terms  of  the  radius,  the  resulting  number  gives  the 
density  in  the  sfiandrel,  or  proportion  which  the  solid 
matter  in  measuring  transversely  across  the  arch  bears 
to  the  whole  breadth  at  the  crown. 

Accordingly,  we  have  constructed  the  following  short 
table  from  this  formula.  The  first  line  shews  the  mul- 
tiplier for  the  thickness  at  the  vertex.  The  second 
shews  that  of  the  roadway ;  and  is  merely  the  table  of 
natural  secants. 


5° 

10° 

15° 

20° 

25° 

30° 

T 

35° 

40° 

45° 

2.01916 

2.07809 

2.181 

40 
"27'6 

2.33757 

2.560742 

2.87293 

.309600 

3.92952 

4.82854 

1.00382 

1.01543 

1.033 

1.06418 

1.103378 

1.15470 

220775 

1.305407 

1.414214 

5v/° 

55° 
8.5  1,'?6U 

60° 

65° 

70" 

75° 

80° 

85° 

90° 

6.18556 

1 

2.000 

18.84713 

33.543  1  5 

91.40552 

224.144 

1649.6946 

Infin. 

1.55 

5724 

1.743447 

2.000 

2.366202 

2.923804 

3.863703 

5.75877 

11.47371 

1  Itifin. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  table,  let  us  take  the  thickness  at  the  crown  =^-}^  of  radius  ;  and  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  roadway,  &c.  is  as  thick  as  the  archstones  at  the  crown,  we  have,  by  multiplying  as  above 
directed,  the  following  densities,  viz. 


at  5° 

10° 

15° 

20° 

25°       30"       35°       40° 

45" 

.25211 

.25858 

.26990 

.28697 

.31124    .34503    .39200    .45822 

.55356 

at  50° 

55° 

60° 

65° 

70°       75°        80° 

'  85° 

.69634 

.93853 

1.30000 

2.00302 

3.50051    9.33374     22.70234 

165.5432 

And  if  these  densities  be  compared  with  those  of  line 
11th,  the  reader  will  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  value  of 
the  approximation  which  is  there  employed. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  principles  similar  to 
the  above,  to  establish  a  theorem  for  the  elliptic,  para- 
bolic, and  other  curves,  similar  to  that  we  have  now 
given  for  the  circle.  But  this  is  of  less  general  use  ; 
and  the  limits  assigned  to  an  article  of  this  kind,  pre- 
vent us  from  entering  at  present  upon  an  investigation, 
through  which,  perhaps,  few  of  our  readers  would  be 
inclined  to  follow  us 
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Another  opportunity  may  be  found  of  offering  this  to 
the  public  notice. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  reader  must  at  once  see, 
that  by  this  mode  of  expressing  the  density  in  the  span- 
drel, the  solution  we  have  given  applies  to  any  form  of 
roadway.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  compare  the  den- 
sities in  the  table  above  given  for  a  circular  arch,  with 
the  relative  height  between  the  back  of  the  archstone 
and  the  bottom  of  the  roadway  in  the  given  design  ;  and 
this  will,  we  are  sure,  be  more  readily,  and  more  satis- 
factorily done  by  the  common  builder   with  his  sector 
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and  compasses,  than  by   giving  him  equations  for  any 
number  of  figures  of  cxirados. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  theory  which  is  very  nearly 
consonant  with  what  has  become,  among  our  modern 
builders,  the  most  approved  way  of  distributing  the 
weight  over  the  haunches  of  an  arch.  It  was  customary, 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  to  fill  up  the  haunch  witli 
solid  matter,  such  as  gravel,  earth,  or  the  like,  until  a 
roadway  of  a  proper  slope  was  procured.  Where  the 
arches  were  small,  this  might  not  be  attended  with  any 
perceptible  bad  effect,  provided  the  archstones  were  of 
a  good  depth.  But  tiie  necessity  of  lightening  the 
haunches  has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  builders, 
whenever  large  arches  have  been  attempted.  A  luorc 
remarkable  instance  of  this  we  cannot  have  than  in  the 
bridge  of  Pontypridd,  in  Wales,  built  by  William  Ed- 
wards, a  simple  country  mason  of  Glamorganshire.  It 
is  one  of  the  boldest  arches  in  Britain,  perhaps  even  in 
Europe,  being  140  feet  span,  and  33  feet  rise  ;  a  portion 
of  a  circle  of  87|  feet  radius,  and  the  depth  of  arch- 
stones  is  only  3  feet. 

In  each  haunch  there  arc  three  cylindrical  openings 
running  through  from  side  to  side  :  the  diameter  of  the 
lowest  is  nine  feet,  of  the  next  six  feet,  and  of  the  up- 
permost three  feet ;  and  the  wiuth  of  tiie  bridge  is  about 
eleven  feet.  To  strengthen  it  horizontally,  it  is  made 
widest  at  the  abutment,  liom  whence  it  contracts  to- 
wards the  centre,  in  the  old  and  unartificial  way,  by  se- 
ven offsets,  so  that  the  roadway  is  one  foot  nine  inches 
wider  at  the  extremities  than  at  the  middle  ;  and  is  also 
verv  steep. 

That  this  mode  of  lightening  the  haunches  is  effec- 
tual, we  have  undoubted  proof  in  the  case  before  us. 
(Plate  LXXXIII.)  It  is  not  ungraceful,  but  were  it 
thought  so,  the  tunnels  might  be  concealed  by  the  side 
walls.  Indeed  these  tunnels  might  even  become  use- 
ful, by  affording  additional  passage  for  the  waters  in 
dangerous  floods,  as  seems  to  have  been  intended  in  the 
ancient  bridge  of  Merida,  the  Pont  St  Esprit  over  the 
Rhone,  and  in  many  other  similar  structures  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  approve  of 
this  mode.  It  seems  to  press  unequally  on  the  arch,  and 
only  at  a  number  of  detached  points  ;  and  though  the 
widest  tunnel  may  be  placed  just  where  the  greatest 
evacuation  is  necessary,  yet  this  ill  agrees  with  the  gra- 
dual approximation  to  solidity,  which  we  should  find  in 
passing  down  the  back  of  the  arch.  To  make  correct 
workmanship  in  these  tunnels  is  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive. The  following  mode,  which  has  now  become  the 
customary  practice  of  our  most  experienced  bridge 
builders,  is  much  preferable. 

Thin  longitudinal  walls  are  built  over  the  flank  of  the 
arch,  parallel'lo  the  sides  of  the  bridge,  and  about  three 
or  four  feet  asunder.  The  spaces  between  are  covered 
at  top  with  thin  flat  stones,  or  arched  over  by  pointed 
or  circular  arches  ;  or  they  are  covered  by  regularly 
projecting  courses  in  the  way  of  an  Egyptian  arch  ;  and 
in  any  case  a  platform  is  thus  formed,  upon  which  the 
gravel  may  be  laid  for  a  roadway. 

In  all  pvoljability,  the  first  inventors  of  this  mode  of 
building,  besides  employing  it  with  the  view  of  equili- 
brating the  arch  by  lightening  the  part  over  the  haunches, 
bad  also  an  idea  of  steadying  it  by  the  lateral  abutment. 
They  appear  to  have  considered  these  spandrel  walls  as 
a  sort  of  hoops,  that  would  keep  the  parts  of  the  arch 
together,  and  hinder  any  stone  from  moving,  by  their 
great  friction,  inertia,  and  mutual  abutment.     Hence 


various  ingenious  modes  have  been  employed  for  lock- 
ing them  into  the  back  of  the  archstones,  propagating 
the  pressure  ihrougii,  and  securing  them  from  sliding 
away  at  the  bases. 

They  indeed  act  in  this  way  ;  nevertheless  the  equili- 
bration of  the  arch  should  be  attended  to  in  their  con- 
struction, that  every  unnecessary  strain  may  be  avoided. 
The  thickness  of  these  walls  may  be  varied  indefinitely, 
and  the  vacant  spaces  made  in  any  propoi  lion  to  the  so- 
lid parts.  The  walls  ought  to  be  near  each  other,  that 
their  effect  may  be  telt  over  the  whole  arch,  and  perhaps 
they  should  spread  out  towards  the  bottom  ;  but  this  is 
not  so  very  necessary,  lor  the  courses  of  archstones 
break  joint  with  each  other,  and  the  inequality  of  pres- 
sure in  one  course  is  immediately  corrected  by  being 
propagated  to  the  succeeding.  We  may  determine 
readily  the  thickness  proper  for  these  walls,  by  the  help 
of  the  table  last  given,  provided  we  know  the  thickness 
of  the  arch,  and  of  the  roadway,  (including  the  small 
arcade  below  it,)  and  the  breadth  ol  the  whole  structure. 
For  example,  let  the  breadth  of  the  soffit  be  20  feet,  the 
thickness  at  crown  J^  ol  the  radius,  and  the  archsione 
alone  ^'g  ;  being  the  same  proportions  as  for  the  numbers 
in  the  example  to  last  table.  Then  from  that  example 
we  find  the  thickness  of  all  the  masonry  in  the  spandrel 
must,  near  the  crown,  be  ^,  or  5  feet ;  at  30°  from  the 
crown,  it  must  be  7  feet;  at  40°,  9  feet  4A  inches;  at 
50°,  13  feet  11  inches;  and  at  57°  or  58°,  the  whole 
must  be  solid  masonry.  Suppose,  in  the  next  place« 
that  the  side  walls  are  18  inches  thick,  and  the  span- 
drels 3  in  number,  of  course  there  will  be  four  open- 
ings. The  thickness  of  each  wall  must  be  at  50°  from 
the  crown  3  feet  8  inches;  at  40°,  2  feet  KJ-  inches;  at 
30°,  1  foot  4  inches  ;  and  diminishing  from  thence  td 
half  that  thickness.  Perhaps  eighteen  inches  is  too  thin 
for  the  side  walls,  but  they  may  be  thickened  towards 
their  bases,  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  spandrels 
in  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  inches  appears 
too  little  for  the  spandrel  wall,  when  we  consider  that  an 
arch  is  to  be  built  on  it;  but  the  height  nearthe  crown 
will  be  so  small,  that  a  little  additional  thickness  t'ncre 
will  be  of  no  moment;  nay,  it  will  enable  the  arch  the 
better  to  resist  any  overload  at  the  crown. 

We  have  now  determined  a  method  of  constructing 
an  equilibrated  arch  for  sixty  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  vertex  ;  and  this  method,  so  far  from  having  any 
thing  unusual,  is  even  strictly  analogous  to  that  which 
is  adopted  by  the  practical  builder.  Why  then  cannot 
we  keep  pace  with  him  throughout,  and  give  a  construc- 
tion for  the  entire  semicircle  ?  No  difficulty  is  felt  by  the 
mason  in  that  case.  He  constructs  such  arches  every 
day.  Nay,  they  are  not  only  the  most  common,  but  the 
most  ancient  ol  all  arches.  But  the  reader  must  have 
ere  now  observed,  that  our  theory  is  in  this  particular 
defective.  The  enormous  expansion  of  the  roadway, 
or  the  infinite  height  of  superincumbent  matter  which  it 
seems  to  require  when  the  joints  are  nearly  horizontal, 
are  altogether  preposterous  and  impracticable.  We  are 
sure  they  are  unnecessary  ;  for  many  semicircular  arches 
have  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  are  still 
in  good  order.  What  is  more,  the  failure  of  such  arches 
near  the  springing,  where  they  differ  farthest  from  the 
theory,  is  a  most  unusual,  and,  indeed,  unheard  of  phe- 
nomenon. Is  our  theory  erroneous,  then,  or  is  it  only 
defective  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  distrusting  any  of  the 
consequences  we  have  hitherto  deduced.  They  are 
mathematically  derived  from  an  unquestionable  princi- 
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pie,  the  action  of  gravity.  But  we  have  not  yet  consi- 
dered all  the  causes  of  stability.  The  lateral  resistance 
of  the  masonry,  or  other  matter  behind  the  arch,  acts 
powerfully  in  preventing  any  motion  among  its  parts, 
and,  independently  of  that,  the  friction  of  the  arch- 
stones,  assisted  by  the  cohesion  of  the  cement,  affords  a 
great  security  to  the  structure.  We  have  even  seen  a 
semicircular  ring  of  stones,  abandoned  to  itself  without 
any  backmg,  and  stand  very  well  ;  long  enough,  at  least, 
to  admit  of  the  other  work  being  leisurely  applied  to  it. 
Here  was  no  lateral  pressure  ;  no  equilibration  ;  why 
did  not  the  lower  courses  yield  to  the  pressure  propa- 
gated from  above,  and  slide  off  ?  It  was  only  their  friction 
that  could  retain  them.  It  is  greatly  increased  by  this 
very  pressure.  And  it  is  unquestionable,  that  a  ring  of 
polished  blocks  in  that  situation  would  not  have  hung 
together  for  a  moment.  The  force  of  fricuon,  therefore, 
makes  so  important  a  part  of  our  subject,  that  it  de- 
serves a  separate  enquiry.  Let  us  see  how  it  may  be 
estimated. 

When  a  mass  of  matter  is  moved  along  other  matter 
of  the  same  kind,  the  resistance  produced  by  friction  has 
been  usually  stated  at  A  of  the  weight.  That  of  free- 
stone, indeed,  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  •!■,  perhaps 
it  is  A.  And  in  the  case  to  which  we  are  going  now  to 
apply  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  aided  by  the 
inertia  of  the  stones,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  cement, 
the  friction  is  even  much  more.  But  this  force  is  in- 
ert; and  we  are  at  present  enquiring,  how  lar  we  are 
benefited  by  it  in  promoting  the  stability  of  our  struc- 
ture. It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  underrate  it,  at 
least  until  we  discover  how  far  we  are  warranted  to  say 
it  must  be  beneficial. 

Let  LMN,  Plate  LXXXI,  Fig.  3,  exhibit  the  three 
sections  (10°  each)  of  an  arch,  which  we  may  conceive 
equilibrated  above  the  section  L,  or  60"  from  the  crown. 
Draw  LT,  expressing  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
ultimate  pressure,  perpendicular  to  the  upper  surface  of 
L.  In  like  manner  tv  is  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  vl 
the  weight  of  matter  over  L  to  the  vertex.  Draw  the 
perpendicular  Tijb;  tl  is  the  direction  of  the  ultimate 
pressure  when  propagated  to  the  lower  surface  of  L ;  uh 
is  its  tendency  to  make  L  slide  upwards  along  the  joint. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  i/l  has  to  yr  a  less  ratio  than 
the  friction  has  to  the  pressure,  L  will  not  move.  Nay, 
•what  is  more,  L  will  itself  have  some  weight.  Take  Ln 
to  represent  it,  which,  in  the  case  of  equal  sections,  = 
the  tangent  xr.  Draw  ra  for  the  ultimate  pressure  in 
the  lower  'surface  of  L,  and  ab  for  the  force  to  be  resist- 
ed by  friction,  in  this  case  equal  to  .1343,  or  about  -^s  oi 
the  pressure,  and  of  course  less  than  the  friction,  which 
will  at  least  be  one-third  of  the  same. 

Since  L  does  not  move  upon  the  section  M,  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  one  solid  mass,  and  we  pursue  the 
pressure  through  the  section  M.  For  this  puri)ose,  lay 
off  ac  for  the  weight  of  M,  draw  the  perpendicular  Tf/, 
and  the  parallel  cd  to  the  joint  mo,  cd  is  the  force  opposed 
to  friction  in  that  joint,  and  still  is  less  than  one-third  of 
T(l,  the  pressure  being,  in  the  case  of  equal  sections, 
:z:.2796,  or  about  ^.  Lastly,  lay  off  ce  for  the  weight  of 
the  lowest  section  N,  and  draw  as  before.  It  is  evident, 
that  e/,  the  force  opposed  by  friction  here,  is  just  equal 
to  TV  the  horizontal  thrust,  as  might  have  been  con- 
cluded without  any  investigation.  In  the  case  of  equal 
sections,  its  proportion  to  t/"  or  ve,  the  weight  of  the 
semi-arch  or  perpendicular  pressure,  is  as  .4425,  or  about 


-^g,  which  is  probably  more  than  the  friction  will  oppose 
without  other  assistance. 

If,  therefore,  the  friction  on  the  horizontal  bed  at  the 
springing  be  not  equal  to  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  we  must 
increase  it,  as  by  dowelling  it,  for  example,  into  the  low- 
er stones,  or  by  backing  it  with  other  masonry,  or  by  in- 
creasing the  pressure  on  that  joint,  without  altering  the 
thrust  of  the  arch,  which  may  be  done  by  thickening,  or 
loading  the  arch  just  over  the  springing.  And  here  the 
theorems  for  the  extrados  of  equilibration  come  to  our 
aid ;  for  we  see,  that  any  quantity  of  matter  may  be  laid 
over  the  springing  courses,  and  far  from  disturbing  the 
arch,  it  will  tend  to  increase  its  stability.  Indeed  from 
what  we  have  just  said,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
that  the  theorems  for  equilibration  rather  show  the  rela- 
tive weights  that  may  be  laid  on  the  different  parts  of  an 
arch,  without  tending  any  where  to  disturb  it,  than  those 
which  must  be  laid  on  as  necessary  to  its  existence.  The 
force  of  friction  acts  powerfully  either  way  in  preventing 
any  derangement  of  the  structure,  and  will  therefore  per- 
mit us  to  make  with  safety  great  deviations  from  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  what  are  the  condi- 
tions for  equilibrating  an  arch  by  means  of  the  friction  of 
its  segments  alone, — that  is  to  say,  what  are  the  altera- 
tions practicable  in  the  position  of  the  joints,  or  in  the 
weights  over  the  several  sections,  until  the  tendency  of 
each  section  to  slide  is  just  balanced  by  the  friction  at  its 
lower  surface  ? 

Whether  we  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  joints,  or 
the  weight  that  may  be  applied,  there  are  two  cases;  for 
the  friction  being  an  inert  force,  will  resist  the  stone  in 
sliding  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

I.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
joints  in  an  arch,  when  each  section  is  just  prevented 
from  sliding  outwards  by  the  friction  at  its  lower  sur- 
face. 

Let  the  arch,  Plate  LXXXI,  Fig.  4,  spring  from  a  hori- 
zontal joint,  as  an,  where,  of  course,  the  friction  acting 
in  VN,  is  just  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  must 
therefore  have  toT?j'or  vn  the  weight  of  the  semi  arch, 
the  ratio  which  friction  has  to  the  incumbent  pressure, 
say  A.  TN  is  the  direction  of  the  absolute  pressure  at 
the  abutment  sn.  Take  nm  the  weight  of  the  section 
N,  TM  is  the  pressure  on  the  joint  of  M,  and  making 
MTm  similar  to  ntw'.  Mm  will  also  represent  the  extreme 
friction  in  that  joint,  and  tot  its  load,  and  so  on  succes- 
sively. Wherefore,  if  rm,  t/,  &c.  be  found,  the  joints 
of  the  arch  may  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  these  lines 
respectively,  and  every  stone  will  be  exactly  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  N,  that  is,  just  kept  by  its  friction  from  slid- 
ing away. 

The  positions  of  tot,  t/,  may  be  readily  discovered ; 
for  the  angle  n'rm  must  be  equal  to  ktm.  If,  therefore, 
we  make  to  equal  to  tn,  draw  the  tangent  aw,  and  mak- 
ing a6~NM,  and  joining  rd,  we  have  qtA^Tntm.  And, 
in  this  manner,  taking  ab,  be,  8cc.  for  the  weights  of  the 
successive  sections  from  the  scale,  and  drawing  lines 
from  t,  the  joints  may  be  formed  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  thus  drawn. 

Upon  the  same  principles,  we  readily  find  a  construc- 
tion for  the  extreme  weights  of  the  sections,  when  the 
positions  of  the  abutments,  &c.  are  given.  This  is  so 
evident,  that  we  shall  not  stop  to  point  it  out. 

But  a  more  convenient  construction  perhaps  would 
be,  to  take  the  horizontal  thrust,  or  quantity  of  friction 
3  Q  2 
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in  ihe  vertical  line  Crf,  Plate  LXXXI,  Fig.  5.     Lay  off 

the  weiglit  of  the  senii-urch  da,  draw  Ca,  make  Qx 
equal  to  it,  also  xz,  mark  off  the  weight  ol  the  sec- 
tions along  xz,  and  through  the  divisions  draw  lines 
from  the  centre  ;  the  joints  required  are  parallel  to  these 
lines. 

II.  Let  it  be  required,  in  the  next  place,  to  determine 
the  other  limit  to  the  position  of  the  joints,  or  that  in 
which  each  section  is  just  prevented  Irom  sliding  in,  by 
the  friction  on  its  lower  bed. 

Here  it  is  evident,  tlial  as  the  friction  acts  precisely 
opposite  to  its  direction  in  the  former  case,  the  joints 
may  have,  on  the  opposite  side,  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree of  obliquity  to  the  position  of  equilibrmni.  Draw, 
therefore,  the  tangent  vy  parallel  to  «c,  cut  it  with  Cd 
equal  to  oC,  lay  off'  the  weights  of  the  sections  along  vy, 
and  draw  lines  from  C;  these  lines  will  exiiibit  the  po- 
sitions of  the  joints,  which  of  course  may  be  drawn  par- 
allel to  them.  We  have  marked  these  two  limits  of  po- 
sition in  three  joints  of  tlie  half  arch  above  tlie  same  fi- 
gure, assuming  the  frictionatone-thiid,  and  taking  the 
first  section  of  30°  as  equal  to  the  thrust:  and  any  other 
arch  might  have  been  introduced  as  well  as  the  circular. 
Any  of  the  lines  in  the  triangle  Crfc  makes,  with  the  cor- 
responding line  in  Cyv,  or  in  Crr,  an  angle  equal  to  aCx, 
that  is,  when  the  friction  is  one-third  of  the  pressure, 
ccjual  to  18°  26';  and  when  the  friction  is  one-half,  this 
angle  is  26°  34'.  The  position  of  any  joint,  therefore, 
may  vary  in  the  former  18°  26',  and  in  the  latter  case  26^ 
34',  on  either  side  of  the  position  of  equilibrium,  before 
any  sliding  can  take  place  among  the  sections.  Kay, 
the  friction  of  polished  freestone  is  even  more  than  one 
lialf,  perhaps  it  is  two-thirds  of  tlie  pressure,  which 
would  give  33°  4'.  And  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  this 
is  not  confined  to  the  annulus  of  archstones,  but  holds 
equally  with  whatever  weight  the  sections  may  be  load- 
ed. We  may  observe  then,  that  in  any  arch,  the  fwsilion 
of  the  joints  may  be  varied  about  20°,  Jierhajis  oO°  from 
that  of  eijuilibrium,  before  any  derangement  can  arise  from 
the  uliding  of  the  archstoJies. 

This  is  a  most  important  conclusion,  and  leads  to  ex- 
tensive practical  consequences.  It  affords  a  true  ex- 
planation of  the  facility  with  which  arches  are  every 
where  constructed,  even  by  the  common  country  ma- 
son. The  equilibration  theory  has  shown  us,  that  by 
adjusting  the  inclination  of  the  joint  to  the  weight  of  in- 
cumbent matter,  we  may  suit  an  arch  to  any  given  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  we  here  find  in  the  friction  ot  the  parts 
a  powerful  addition  to  its  stability.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  reader  now  sees  the  propriety  of  the  ob- 
servation, which  we  made  above  respecting  the  inutili- 
ty of  searching  vei-y  minutely  into  the  exact  position  of 
these  joints.  It  is  in  common  cases  scarcely  possil)le 
lo  go  wrong.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  varia- 
tion of  position  aljove  mentioned,  is  to  be  reckoned  from 
ihe  position  of  equilibration, not  from  the  common  joints 
radiating  all  from  one  centre,  or  perpendicular  lo  the 
curve,  unless  where  such  an  arch  is  equilibrated  by  the 
superincumbent  weight.  For  in  an  annulus  of  arch- 
stones,  with  radiating  joints,  which  is  the  most  common 
mode  of  construction,  those  towards  the  vertex  can  be 
drawn  only  a  very  little  lower,  and  those  towards  the 
springing  only  a  very  little  higher  than  the  original 
centre,  though  either  of  thcni  admits  of  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  opposite  direction. 

For  this  reason  therefore  we  approve  highly  of  the 
practice,  which  we  believe  is  very  general  among  arti- 


ficers, wc  mean  that  of  backing  up  the  arch  with  solid 
masonry,  tor  several  courses  above  the  springing.  For 
granting  that  the  friction  on  the  horizontal  bed  be  fully 
equal  to  the  thrust,  yet  as  the  tendency  to  slide  off'  is 
greatest  there,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  effectually  re- 
sisted. This  is  readily  done  by  the  solid  backing,  which 
increases  the  mass  of  friction;  and  in  the  ease  of  a 
bridge  of  several  arcnes,  enables  us  to  set  the  contrary 
thrusts  of  adjoining  arches  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
Tiie  materials,  therefore,  in  that  part,  ought  to  be  laid 
close  up  to  tlie  spring  courses,  and  also  bonded  into  the 
inferior  part  of  the  abutment  or  pier,  which  will  act  as  a 
sort  of  dowciling,  and  does  not  preclude  the  employ- 
ment of  that  means  also.  If  great  security  is  tliougiit 
necessary,  cement,  being  a  compressible  substance, 
ought  to  be  sparingly  employed  in  the  vertical  joints  at 
the  back  of  tiie  archstones. 

Tlie  friction  of  the  sections  of  the  arch,  as  it  permits, 
a  considerable  variation  to  take  place  in  the  position  of 
the  joints,  will  also  admit  a  considerable  deviation  front 
the  load,  which  is  necessary  for  equilibrium  over  any 
point  ot  the  curve. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  this  variation  ot  weight  miglit  be  carried.  But 
we  shall  at  present  only  remind  the  reader,  that  as  wc 
find  a  variation  of  20°  practicable  in  the  position  of  the 
joints,  he  may  conclude,  that  each  section  will  admit  of 
its  load  being  altered  to  that  which  would  suit  a  point  in 
the  curve  20"  on  either  side  of  it. 

But  in  speaking  of  this  alteration  of  weight,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  we  consider  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  like- 
ly to  cause  the  sections  of  the  arch  to  slide  on  each 
other.  If  the  overload  be  considerable,  or  if  the  arch  be 
thin,  and  of  course  flexible,  a  deviation  from  equilibrium 
may  produce  an  effect  equally  destructive  with  that 
which  would  arise  by  the  sliding  of  the  sections.  Sup- 
pose this  deviation  to  consist  in  overloading  the  crown', 
a  case  very  likely  to  occur,  for  even  tha  variable  pres- 
sure of  a  loaded  waggon  bears,  in  some  cases,  a  very 
sensible  proportion  to  the  weight  at  the  vertex  of  the 
arch,  this  overload  will  be  equivalent  to  a  greater  thick- 
ness of  crown,  and  of  course  will  sensibly  increase  the 
horizontal  thrust,  while  the  total  weight  of  the  arch,  or 
vertical  pressure,  is  much  the  same  as  before.  This  is 
a  still  stronger  reason  for  backing  uptht;  spring  courses 
with  masonry;  for  unless  the  stones,  where  their  joints 
become  nearly  horizontal,  be  sufficiently  steady,  they 
may,  by  the  increasing  thrust,  be  pushed  along  their 
beds;  for  they  are  already  near  the  limit  of  steadiness 
from  friction :  a  very  short  slide  will  open  the  joints  to- 
wards the  crown.  The  same  thing  will  also  be  produced 
by  the  compression  of  the  cement  in  the  arch.  The 
vertical  sections  will  descend.  They  already  tend  strong- 
ly to  do  so.  The  separation  of  the  sections  on  each  side 
of  the  vertex  is  equivalent  to  drawing  their  joints  to  a 
lower  point  than  before.  This  will  again  increase  the 
horizontal  thrust. 

We  have  seen,  that  these  joints  are  already  too  low 
for  equilibration  in  a  common  circular  arch.  The 
motion  of  the  lower  sections,  therefore,  if  once  begun, 
will  go  on  increasing,  until  the  arch  falls  to  pieces.  But 
what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  as  the  joints  towards 
the  crown  will  now  open  below,  and  the  sections,  not 
being  in  entire  contact,  will  hang  by  their  upper  corners 
only,  these  may  chip  and  crumble  away,  thereby  form- 
ing them  into  more  acute  wedges,  and  giving  us  a  new 
cause  of  destruction.    For  though  the  cohesion  of  the 
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malUf  of  the  arclistone  may  effectually  resist  the  tan- 
geiiiial  pressure,  when  dislnbuieU  over  a  joint  ot  coii- 
sitlerable  superficies  ;  yet  when  tlie  wliole  ol  that  pres- 
sure is  condensed  into  a  small  compass,  or  a  mere  point, 
anu  that  near  tlic  edjje,  and  acting  perhaps  in  a  very 
Uiiiavourable  direction,  since  tne  triction  p^^rmits  it  to 
aci  wi.n  great  obliquity,  its  uestructive  tendency  may  be 
irresistible. 

Suppose  a  modon  of  this  kind  actually  going  on  in 
an  arcii,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  centre  or 
scaffolding  is  taken  from  oelow  it,  How  is  it  to  be  pre- 
vented r  W'e  answer,  not  easily  :  For  though  the  motion 
l)e  exceeding  slow,  or  almost  imperceptiole,  yet  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  so  enormous,  that  its  momentum 
is  great.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  most  solid  work 
could  resist  it.  Accordingly,  in  striking  the  centres  of 
an  arch,  tiie  whole  is  not  taken  away  at  once.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  arch  could  withstand  that  treatment ;  but 
the  centre  is  grailually  let  down,  slopping  now  and  then 
until  tlic  work  settles.  It  does  so  first  at  the  springing 
and  haunches,  and  tlie  crown  of  tne  arch  is  the  lust  part 
that  departs  from  the  centre.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  every  arch  is  a  segment  of  a  greater  circle,  after 
it  is  finished,  than  bctore.  Allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  in  the  design,  and  in  calculating  the  weights 
nccebsary  for  equilibrium  from  the  horizontal  thrust. 
An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  remedy  this  change 
of  figure,  by  driving  down  the  key  stones.  And  though 
it  is  far  better  to  render  such  expedient  unnecessary  by 
careful  workmansnip,  yet  this  method  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. It  seems  to  have  been  the  common  praciice  of 
tlie  ancient  architects.  An  overdriven  key-stone,  or 
console,  as  it  is  termed,  is  one  of  the  most  usual  orna- 
nients  of  the  arcluvolt.  Nevertheless,  even  when  this 
expedient  is  thought  necessary,  it  should  be  employed 
with  great  caution.  Wedges  of  small  taper  have  great 
power.  And  the  horizontal  thrust  should  be  in  no  case 
increased,  without  very  weighty  reasons. 

Suppose  the  arch  to  descend  somewhat  at  the  crown, 
the  stones  there  will  hang  by  their  upper  edges,  even 
when  there  is  no  apparent  opening  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  joint.  They  will  be  pretty  close  for  a  good  way 
on  each  side,  so  far  indeed  as  the  equilibrating  super- 
structure extends,  or  to  about  60°.  And  it  will  then  be 
tolerably  well  equilibrated,  even  though  the  superstruc- 
ture should  not  be  yet  applied.  For  the  arch  being 
then  at  the  crown,  the  theoretic  extrados  will  run  fur- 
therclown  on  the  back  of  the  curve,  ere  it  turns  up  again  ; 
and,  of  course,  will  for  a  good  way  not  differ  much  from 
the  back  of  the  archstones.  But  beyond  this  point,  or 
about  60"  from  the  ciown,  things  are  not  likely  to  be  so 
steady.  We  do  not  say,  the  lower  sections  will  slide  : 
their  friction  is  likely  to  prevent  that.  But  the  best 
workmanship  cannot  prevent  them  from  rocking  a  little. 
At  least,  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  each  joint  will  at 
length  come  to  be  something.  The  haunches  will  slip 
away  a  litile,  just  where  the  equilibration  ceases.  The 
circular  arch  will  become  somewhat  elliptic.  The 
joints  about  that  point  will  open  behind  ;  and  if  the  case 
be  dangerous,  the  stones  will  chip  away  below.  Some- 
thmg  of  this  kind,  indeed,  goes  on  in  the  building  of 
every  arch.  As  the  courses  approach  the  crown,  their 
thrust  makes  tlic  lower  ones  recede  a  little  from  the 
centre.  But  as  the  process  is  gradual,  and  the'  finish- 
ing courses  are  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  opening 
which  receives  them,  perhaps  the  only  bad  elTect  is  the 
derangement  of  the  crystals  of  Ihne,  which  have  already 


begun  to  form,  while  the  cement  fixes  in  the  lower 
joints  of  the  arch.  With  good  workmanship,  the 
amount  of  the  final  derangement  is  so  small,  that  no 
joint  is  opened  beyond  the  limit  at  which  repulsion  acts, 
especially  in  such  great  pressures  ;  so  that  every  stone 
may  be  still  considered  as  butting  pretty  fairly  on  its 
neighbours. 

Having  now  exhibited  the  effects  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  fiiction  of  the  parts  of  an  arch,  one 
thing  only  remains  to  be  considered  in  this  department 
of  our  subject,  which  is,  the  lateral  pressure  likely  to 
arise  on  the  back  of  the  arch,  from  the  materials  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  structure  to  the  horizontal  line. 

If  the  materials  employed  here  be  only  a  solid  mass 
of  masonry,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  every  tlung  being 
steady,  how  it  can  act  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  ver- 
tical direction.  If,  however,  a  motion  takes  place  in 
the  arch,  the  mass  of  materials  lying  nearly  over  the 
springing,  when  the  arch  is  not  very  different  from  a 
semicircle,  will  have  such  an  enormous  friction,  if  well 
built  and  bonded  together,  as  would  appear  equal  to  the 
resistance  of  any  pressure  that  is  likely  to  be  opposed 
to  it.  And  when  the  arch  is  a  segment  much  smaller 
than  a  semicircle,  the  rules  we  have  already  given  for 
its  equilibration  must  be  considered.  But,  instead  of 
solid  courses  of  masonry,  the  haunches  of  arches  arc 
often  filled  up  with  coarse  gravel  or  shiver,  and  some- 
times with  mere  earth  or  sand.  Materials  of  this  des- 
cription does  by  no  means  act  by  mere  dead  weight. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  slide  down  towards  a  horizontal 
position  ;  and, of  course,  possesses,  in  some  slight  degree, 
the  yi/ayucx'frsuwz  pressure  of  a  fluid.  This  may  act  on 
our  arch  in  a  manner  altogether  new,  and  produce 
strains  for  which  hitherto  we  have  made  no  provision. 
We  shall  first  consider  the  back  of  the  arch  as  filled  up^ 
with  a  fluid  sul)stance,  as  water.  The  pressure  in  every 
parl  will  be  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  curve, 
and  will  be  proportional  to  the  depth.  A  pressure  per- 
pendicular to  the  curve  will  be  equivalent,  in  effect,  to 
a  vertical  pressure,  which  exceeds  it  in  tiie  ratio  of  the 
secant  of  the  inclination  to  the  vertical.  Of  course,  the 
pressure  at  the  springing,  when  all  is  equilibrated,  must- 
be  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust  in  a  semicircular  arch. 

Take  the  thickness  of  matter  at  the  crown  IZ —  of  radius, 

m 

the  weight  of  one  degree  ^l/t,  then  the  horizontal  thrust 

will  be  f>7ik,  and  the  height  of  fluid  necessary  for  this 

will  be  5"^  times  the  thickness  at  vertex,  provided  the 

specific    gravity   of  the  fluid  be    the  same   with  that  of 

the  arch.     But  if  not,  let /zr  the  gravity  of  the  fluid, 

57'  S  R 

and  S~  that  of  the  arch  at  vertex,  then  — J will  be 

fm 

the  height  required.  Su-ppose  the  arch  made  of  brick, 
which  is  about  doulile  the  specific  gravity  of  water  ^ 
and  we  have,  for  water  filling  up  the  flanks,  till  just 
covering  the  crown  of  the  arch,  a  depth  at  the  spring- 
ing nearly  equal  to  the  radius  ;  and,  of  course,  the  thick- 
ness at  crown  should  be  about  -pi^j  R,  or  ^4^  of  the  span, 
when  in  equilibration  at  the  springing.  We  take  no 
notice  ot  the  efiect  of  the  arch  in  assisting  this.  Wa- 
ter, therefore,  is  much  too  light  for  equilibrating  an  arch 
at  the  springing,  in  any  moderate  thickness  of  crown. 
It  might,  however,  be  so  employed.  The  quantity 
requisite  is  always  finite,  even  at  the  vertical  spring 
courses  ;  and  by  expanding  the  arch,  or  otherwise  cm- 
ploying  its  hydrostatical  properties,  the  requisite  weight 
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of  fluid  could  wiihout  doubt  be  obtained  in  any  case. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  speculation  farther 
than  merely  to  obbcive,  that  its  weight  on  the  arch, 
where  a  variation  is  requisite,  might  be  adjusted,  by 
attendinp;  to  the  modes  of  altering  the  density  which  we 
have  noticed,  when  speaking  of  filling  up  the  arch  by 
masonry  alone. 

Though  the  action  of  sand,  gravel,  or  mould,  in  situa- 
tions sucli  as  this,  be  not  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
water,  in  following  the  laws  of  hydrostatical  pressure  ;  yet 
these  materials  resemble  water,  and  may  be  conceived  to 
hold  the  middle  place  between  the  fluid  and  the  solid  back- 
ing. In  some  respects  they  arc  more  advantageous  than 
the  fluid.  They  ai-e  stifl'er,  so  to  speak,  aflbrding  a 
lateral  abutment  to  the  arch,  if  it  is  likely  to  yield  ;  and 
as  the  parts  have  a  great  friction  among  themselves,  it 
will  require  a  much  greater  pressure  acting  horizontally, 
to  make  the  matter  rise,  than  in  the  case  of  a  fluid. 
We  must  not,  however,  be  too  confident.  Materials  of 
this  kind  arc  compressible  ;  and  we  have  already  seen, 
that  very  slight  shifts  are  attended  with  dangerous  con- 
sequences. At  the  same  time,  we  need  not  be  much 
afraid  of  a  trivial  departure  from  exact  equilibration  ; 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  materials  of  this  kind  will  act 
with  the  powerful  effort  of  hydrostatical  pressure. 

But  there  is  another  case,  where  matter  of  this  kind 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  pernicious  effects  than 
even  a  fluid  of  equal  density  would  be.  We  mean,  when 
the  back  of  the  arch,  is  gorged  up  with  water  from  land 
floods,  if  the  backing  be  open  gravel,  or  shiver,  we  have 
superadded  to  its  weight  that  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  admitted  into  the  structure.  This,  even  if  it 
acts  equally  on  both  sides,  must  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment on  any  arch  ;  but  where  it  is  confined  to  one  side, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  and  between  lofty  side  walls, 
the  effects  are  likely  to  be  serious  indeed.  Accordingly, 
the  builder  forms  gutters  in  the  side  wall  to  let  off  the 
water  ere  it  collect.  A  practice  which  is  in  general 
highly  useful  ;  but  which,  in  the  case  of  sand,  clay,  or 
mould,  is  of  small  service.  The  water  enters  into  such 
matter  by  its  capillary  attraction  ;  and  fills  it  to  the  up- 
per surface  in  spite  of  our  gutters.  It  of  course  expands 
it,  and  this  with  a  force  which  we  cannot  measure,  but 
which  we  are  sure  is  very  great.  Here  the  friction  of 
the  parts,  which  was  so  useful  in  the  former  instance, 
proves  extremely  hurtful.  For  as  the  matter  cannot 
easily  rise,  and  probably  the  adhesion  of  its  particles  is 
increased  by  the  water,  the  expanding  force  becomes  an 
enormous  hydrostatical  pressure  acting  perpendicularly 
on  the  side  walls  and  extrados  of  our  arch,  and  which  in 
all  probability  they  may  not  sustain. 

We  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  theory  of  the  pres- 
sures exerted  by  these  semifluids  any  further  at  present. 
We  look  upon  their  use  in  this  case  as  radically  bad, 
and  would  recommend  its  discontinuance.  If  the  reader 
wishes  for  more  information  on  the  subject,  he  will  find 
it  when  we  come  to  speak  of  retaining  walls.  In  the 
meantime  we  may  remark,  that  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  this  mode  of  backing  are,  in  some  degree, 
prevented  by  ramming  the  layers  of  matter,  especially 
if  it  consists  of  mould  or  the  like  ;  or  by  puddling  them 
so  as  to  form  a  mass  impervious  to  water.  And  here 
we  should  observe,  that  as  this  ramming  will  produce 
an  extraordinarj-  lateral  pressure,  we  must  attend  to 
equilibration,  as  we  rise  along  the  arch,  and  secure  the 


side  walls,  by  thickening  them  below,  or  curving  tlieni 
horizontally  or  vertically. 

The  thickness  of  the  archsiones  is  an  important  de- 
partment of  the  theory  of  arches.  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  them  as  small  as  possible. 
That  will  diminish  the  expense  of  the  structure,  lessen 
the  pressures  in  the  arch,  and  increase  the  security  at 
the  springing.  But  there  is  an  evident  limit  to  thi? 
diminution  ;  for  though  we  take  every  pains  to  render 
the  joints  close,  the  stones  may  come  at  length  to  be  so 
small  as  to  crush  by  the  thrust  of  the  arch.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  curious  branch  of  enquiry.  It  depends  inti- 
mately upon  the  corpuscular  actions  of  the  particles  of 
stone  ;  a  subject  on  wiiich,  we  regret  to  say,  that  our 
information  has  been  hitherto  very  scanty.  The  writers 
of  this  article  have,  at  present,  a  series  of  experiments  in 
some  forwardness,  which  will  throw  much  light  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  departments  of  architecture. 
Meanwhile,  that  we  may  not  disappoint  the  reader  by  leav- 
ing the  subject  untouched,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw 
some  information  respecting  it,  from  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  and  the  dimensions  of  structures  already 
existing. 

The  question  evidently  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
tangential  pressure.  At  the  crown  this  is  the  horizon- 
tal thrust.  We  shall  suppose  all  the  joints  to  be  duly 
drawn  to  equilibration,  the  sections  fairly  abutting  on 
each  other,  and  no  weakness  arising  from  acute  angles. 

Stone,  it  is  said,  will  carry  from  250,000  to  850,000/A. 
avoirdupois  per  foot  square,  and  brick  300,000/6.  They 
have  been  made  practically  to  carry  ^  of  this,  and  even 
more.  The  pillar  in  the  Centre  of  the  Chapter  House 
at  Elgin  carries  upwards  of  40,000/6.  on  the  square  foot, 
and  there  was  formerly  a  heavy  lead  roof  on  it.  It  is 
a  red  sand  stone,  and  has  borne  this  pressure  for  cen- 
turies. 

We  shall  therefore  take  50,000/6.  per  foot  as  a  load, 
which  may  be  safely  laid  on  every  square  foot  in  the 
arch.  A  cubic  foot  of  stone  weighs  about  160/6.  per 
foot;  and  brick  weighs  less.  Suppose,  therefore,  the 
arch  to  be  one  foot  thick  at  the  crown,  and  the  key- 
stone one  cubic  foot,  it  will  bear  a  horizontal  thrust  of 
50,000/6.  that  is,  3121  times  its  weight. 

But,  50,000 :  160  :  :  R  :  Tang.  1 1'O"  5'",  which  will  be 
the  angle  of  the  key-stone  in  that  case.  So  that  an 
arch  of  312|  feet  radius,  or  a  semicircular  arch  of  625 
feet  span,  might  bear  to  have  a  key-stone  of  a  foot  deep, 
without  risking  its  being  crushed  more  than  in  struc- 
tures which  have  already  stood  for  many  years.  And 
this  may  be  called  the  limit  of  stone  arch  building  ;  for 
if  we  double  the  depth  of  the  stone,  we  will  thereby 
double  the  weight  also,  and  its  ratio  to  the  horizontal 
thrust  will  still  be  the  same.  Indeed  this  limit  does  not 
much  exceed  what  has  been  actually  executed.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  bridge  of  Ncuilly  is  an  arch  of 
250  feet  radius  ;  and  Gautier  mentions  a  platband  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits  atNisines,  the  camber  of  which, 
after  settling,  would  make  it  a  portion  of  an  arch  of  280 
feet  radius.  The  length  or  span  is  26-i  French  feet, 
the  rise  only  4  inches,  and  therefore  the  diameter  of  its 
circle  would  be  560  English  feet. 

This  singularly  bold  platband  was  made  under  the 
conduct  of  Pere  Mourgues,  after  the  design  of  Cubi- 
sol,  an  able  architect.  The  stones  are  1  foot  thick, 
their  depth  is  2  feet  towards   the  key,  and  2  feet  4  in- 
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thes  at  each  end.  It  had  a  camber  given  it  of  about  6 
or  7  niches,  and  descended  near  3  inches  on  siriking 
the  Centres.      (^Gautir.) 

We  bee,  that  the  horizontal  pressure  does  not  de- 
termine ihe  vertical  thickness  of  the  arch-sione.  But 
as  we  pass  down  tlie  arch,  it  is  plain  tliat  the  butting 
surfaces  must  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  increashig 
tangential  pressure.  , 

At  sixty  degrees  from  the  vertex,  granting  that  the 
arch  is  equihurated,  the  depth  of  the  arcn-siones  must 
be  doubled  ;  and  though  the  equilibration  be  carried  no 
farther,  yet,  at  the  springing  or  horizontal  joint,  a  small 
increase  will  still  be  necessary.  The  ratio  will  soon  be 
found.  To  the  square  of  the  weight  of  the  semi-arch, 
add  the  square  ol  ine  horizontal  tlirusi,  the  square  root 
of  the  sum  is  the  pressure  at  the  springing.  If  we  di- 
vide this  by  the  horizontal  thrust,  it  will  give  the  thick- 
ness at  the  springing,  compared  with  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary at  the  crown.  Or  it  we  divide  it  by  312|,  it  will 
give  the  smallest  depth  ot  joint  which  should  be  used  at 
the  springing.  Tne  thrust  and  weight  are  supposed  to 
be  given  in  solid  teet.  Il  given  in  pounds,  divide  the 
above  quotien.  by   160,  or  divide  at  once  uy  50,000. 

ExamliU.  Required  the  thickness  of  the  lower  joints 
for  a  semicircular  arch,  when  the  weight  oi  a  section 
of  a  tool  in  breadth  fiom  the  crown  of  the  arch  to  the 
springing  is  60,000/6.  and  the  horizontal  thrust  is  20,000rt. 
Avhicli  answers  nearly  to  a  60  feet  archj  4  feet  thick  at 
the  crown. 

20  50,000)63,250( 

^0_  1,265  feet, 

400  or  I  fuot  ji  inches  nearly ;  of 
course  the  vertical  section,  or 
key      stone,      might      be     only 

in- 


60 
60 


3600 

400 
4000(63.25 
36  _ 
123; 400 

369 


g=|  of  a  toot,   or    \\ 
ches,  il  It  were  necessary  so  to 
reduce  it. 
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For  another  example,  take  a  50  feet  arch,  having  5 
feet  thickness  at  crown.  The  semi-arch  may  be  lound 
sufficiei  ily  near,  by  niuliiplying  the  half  span  into  the 
halt  height  to  the  road,  viz.  25  X  15^375.  And  the  ho- 
rizontal thrust  5X25^125  feet  ot  stone,  375^^140600, 
125^:^:13625,  iheir  sum  is  156250,  the  square  root  of 
which,  divided  by  312^,  gives  1.265,  or  1  foot  3  inches  ; 

125 
and  here  again  the  vertical  section  might  be         ,     or 

4^  inches  only. 

If  we  calculate  upon  the  same  principles,  the  depth 
of  arch  stone  at  the  spring  course  ol  a  semicircle  of 
100  feet  span,  10  feet  thick  at  crown,  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  5  feet,  and  at  the  crown  the  depth  maybe  19  inches. 
In  the  great  arches  of  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  the  thick- 
ness at  the  crown  is  about  4  feet  8  inches,  the  span 
128.2  feet,  and  height  32.  The  horizontal  thrust  is  great, 
the  crown  being  drawn  with  a  radius  of  150  feet;  con- 
sequently this  arch  would  require  a  depth  at  springing 
of  about  4  feet.  But  when  the  centre  was  struck,  the 
crown  of  this  arch  descended  23  inches,  which  has  ren- 
dered it  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  circle,  and  has  great- 
ly increased  the  horizontal  thrust.  After  all,  the  pres- 
sure at  the  springing  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  the 
last  example,  and  the  depth  of  joint  there  need  not  have 
exceeded  five  feet.     It  is  nearly  three  times  that,  and 


even  at  the  crown  the  thickness  is  \  greater  than  the 
increased  thrust  would  require.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  great  risk  this  singular  arch  has  run, 
it  may  yet  long  remain  a  monument  oi  the  skill  and 
boldness  of  the  able  arciiilcct  who  designed  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  French  archi- 
tects Perronet  and  SoufBot,  made  an  experiment  on  the 
strength  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  compused.  They 
found,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  it,  which  weighs  152M.  re- 
quired 240,000/6.  to  crush  it.  In  the  above  investiga- 
tion we  have  oniy  taken  it  at  50,000. 

The  thickness  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  reduced  so  much  as  we  have  supposed  in 
the  above  examples.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  liable 
to  be  strained  transversely.  And  il  has  been  found,  that 
when  stone,  or  other  matter,  is  bearing  a  great  pressure 
longitudinally,  its  strength  against  a  transverse  strain  is 
thereby  much  diminished.  But,  independent  of  that, 
there  is  another  cause  for  preserving  the  crown  of  a 
greater  thickness.  Tiic  varying  pressure  of  carriages 
would  be  apt  to  produce  some  motion  among  small 
stones;  this  would  chip  away  their  angles,  and  accele- 
rate the  destruction  of  the  building.  But  there  is  sel- 
dom any  need  for  this  reduction.  In  most  cases,  it 
would  only  be  additional  labour. 

Of  Piers. 

The  piers  and  abutments  of  a  bridge  must  be  so  con- 
structed, that  each  arch  may  stand  independent  ot  its 
neighbours.  For  though,  by  the  mutual  abutment  of 
arch  against  arch,  the  whole  may  rest  upon  very  slender 
piers,  if  once  the  structure  is  erected  ;  yet,  as  they 
must  be  formed  singly,  and  are  exposed  to  many  acci- 
dents, it  will  be  best  to  contrive  them,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  arch  may  not  involve  in  it  that  of  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  writers,  on  the  principles  of  bridges,  in 
treating  this  department  of  their  subject,  have  found  it 
necessary,  by  the  help  of  the  higher  calculus,  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi-arch.  The  soluiion  of  the 
problem,  we  are  convinced,  so  far  as  it  is  usetul  in  prac- 
tice, lies  much  nearer  the  surface. 

The  reader  has  already  frequently  seen,  that  the  ul- 
timate pressure  may,  in  every  case,  be  reuuced  to  two 
others,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  semi-arch  above,  and  the 
horizontal  thrust.  In  the  equilibrated  arch,  this  pres- 
sure is  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  joints  of  the  sec- 
tions ;  and  these  being  usually  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  curve,  the  pressure  is  in  the  direction  of  the  tan- 
gent to  the  arch.  Hence,  we  have  often  called  it  the 
tangential  pressure.  Upon  this  principle,  however,  when 
the  curve  springs  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon,  an  in- 
finite pressure  is  required  in  the  vertical  direction,— 
a  supposition  which  cannot  have  place  in  practice.  We 
must  accordingly  call  in  the  assistance  of  friction  in  that 
case  ;  a  force  which  may  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  ho- 
rizontal thrust,  and  which,  increasing  with  the  superin- 
cumbent weight,  very  fortunately  keeps  pace  also  with 
what  it  is  intended  to  oppose. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  friction  is  so  contrived,  upon 
the  principles  already  explained,  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  slide  at  the  horizontal  or  springing  joint ;  it  will 
be  readily  admitted,  that  no  slide  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  any  horizontal  course  below  that,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
foundation  ;  for  the  disturbing  force  is  constant,  but  the 
friction  increases  as  we  descend.  Our  principal  care 
then  must  be,  that  the  pier  does  not  overset,  by  turning 
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on  the  farther  joint  E,  PI;ite  LXXXI.Tiy.  6,  of  its  base, 
as  a  lulcruin.  Tuke  a  in  the  horizontal  joint,  A  a  as  the 
centre  of  pressure.  Draw  aV  to  represent  the  weight 
of  the  semi-arch,  and  VT  the  horizontal  thrust ;  then 
Tn  is  the  ultimate  pressure  :  and  if,  when  produced,  it 
falls  within  tlie  base  of  the  pier,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  can  never  overturn  it.  And  this  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  weight  of  the  pier;  for  if  thai  were  a 
mass  ol  ice,  immersed  to  the  springing  in  water,  the 
case  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

Ikii  the  pier  itself  has  a  considerable  stability,  arisint? 
from  its  own  weight;  and  even  though  the  direction  of 
the  ultimate  pressure  oi  the  arch  alone  pass  out  of  the 
base,  the  tendency  to  overturn  the  pier  may  be  balanced 
by  its  weight.  This  weight  may  be  supposed  concen- 
trated in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pier,  and  of  course 
to  act  in  the  vertical  line  which  bi'^ects  it. 

Us  eliect  will  be  nearly  found  by  laying  ofi"  in  that 
line  from  the  point  (/,  where  the  direction  of  the  ulti- 
mate pressure  of  the  arch  intersects  it,  r/'-^Z  to  the 
weight  of  the  pier,  and  taking  ly*—  the  ultimate  pres- 
sure r^aT,  and  completing  the  parallelogram,  the  dia- 
gonal drawn  from  g  will  represent  the  direction  and 
magnitude  of  the  united  pressure  of  the  arch  and  pier. 
This  is  not  strictly  accurate  ;  it  would  be  so  if  a  and  rj 
coincided,  which  is  the  case  with  a  single  arch  standing 
on  a  pillar:  but  m  general,  the  ultimate  pressure  is 
still  more  favourable  than  this.  Its  direction  at  any 
point  is  in  the  tangent  of  a  curve,  which  approaches 
the  vertical  as  we  descend,  since  the  proportion  ari- 
sing from  the  weight  of  the  pier  increases  with  its 
height. 

In  order  to  find  analytical  expressions  for  these 
forces,  let  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  arch  ZH'.  The 
weight  of  the  half  arch  ZI«,  and  that  of  the  pier  'ZZ/i, 
the  height  of  the  pier  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  ~/(, 
the  breadth  at  the  base  ^nb. 

1.  Then  the  horizontal  thrust  acting  in  AG,  tends  to 
overturn  the  pier,  and  its  force  round  the  fulcrum  E 
will  be  represented  by  multiplying  it  by  the  perpendi- 
cular distance  ADiZ  viz.  hxt. 

2.  Tlie  weight  of  the  pier  acts  in  the  direction  BC, 
and  its  effect  will  be  represented  by  multiplying  it  by 
the  leverage  CE,  viz.  /iX|6. 

3.  The  arch  acts  with  the  leverage  EK,  which  is  not 

equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  pier,  by  the  part  KUzzAH, 

say  J  of  the  depth  of  the  joint  at  the  springing.     This 

will  never  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  breadth,   when  two 

different  rings  of  arch-stones  rise   from    the  same  pier, 

unless  the  pier  widen  below.     Call  EK,  therefore  :=^A. 

We  have  now  /itzz\b/i+lba  ;  whence, 

ht            'iht  ,  ,, 

1st,  bZZi ZI »  and  consequently, 

To  find  the  least  breadth  of  the  pier  at  its  base,  divide 
the  horizontal  thrust  by  half  the  pier  added  to  three 
fourths  of  the  half  arch.  Multiply  the  height  of  the 
pier  bv  the  quotient. 

2d. '/,=  ^±12-1  that  is, 

The  height  of  a  pier  to  the  springing,  having  a  given 
base  and  weight,  is  found  by  adding  the  half  pier  to  three 
fourths  of  the  arch,  multiplying   by  the  breadth  of  the 
base,  and  dividing  by  the  horizontal  thrust. 
ht—Ua       Iht 


or  the  weight  of  the  pier  cannot  be  less  than  the  excess 
of  the  horizontal  thrust  multiplied  by  twice  the  height 
of  the  pier,  and  divided  by  the  base,  above  one  and  a 
half  times  the  semi-arch. 

In  the  above  determination  it  may  be  observed,  that 
we  consider  the  weight  of  the  pier  as  independent  of 
its  base.  Now,  though  it  may  be  said  with  propriety, 
that  the  weight  of  the  pier  cannot  be  known  until  we 
know  its  thickness,  which  is  the  very  thing  sought,  yet 
a  little  consideration  will  shew,  that  we  may  give  differ- 
ent magnitudes  to  piers  which  have  equal  bases,  and 
that,  eitiier  by  altering  the  outline  of  their  sides,  the 
density  of  their  structure,  the  gravity  of  their  materials, 
or  the  wxight  of  solid  matter  over  them,  we  may  there- 
fore, when  the  base  is  given,  apply  the  weight  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pier  in  ccpiilibrio,  provided  this  docs 
not  require  the  pier  to  be  any  more  than  a  solid  mass  up 
to  the  roadway.  Should  the  base  assumed  admit  of  the 
pier  being  much  less  than  the  solid  parallclopiped,  we 
may  diminish  it  in  various  ways;  as,  1st,  By  openinj; 
arches  over  the  pier,  where,  in  case  of  floods,  we  will 
procure  an  addition  to  the  water-way;  a  practice  very 
usual  in  the  ancient  structures  :  or,  2d,  By  tapering  the 
pier  towards  the  springing  of  the  arches,  or  by  making- 
each  pier  only  a  row  of  pillars  in  the  line  of  the  stream, 
arching  them  together  at  top  ;  a  mode  which  may  per- 
haps be  objectionable  in  a  water-way,  but  which  would 
have  a  very  striking  and  light  effect  in  land  arches. 
Something  of  this  kind  has  been  done  by  Perronet  at 
the  Pont  St  Maxence. 

When  piers  indeed  are  to  be  exceedingly  high,  as  in 
the  columns  which  are  sometimes  employed  in  support- 
ing a  lofty  aqueduct,  the  best  way  is  to  make  them  hol- 
low, and  give  them  stability,  by  enlarging  the  base. 
They  will,  in  that  case,  press  less  on  the  foundations, 
be  less  expensive,  and  they  may  be  greatly  stiffened  by- 
hooping. 

Indeed  it  is  not  usual  to  make  piers  solid  all  the  way 
up  to  the  road  ;  the  spandrel-walls  are  carried  back  so 
far  as  to  unite  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  arch,  are 
locked  together  by  a  cross  wall  just  over  the  middle  of 
the  pier,  having  also  walls  longitudinally,  and  the  whole 
arched  or  flagged  over  from  spandrel  to  spandrel  just 
under  the  roadways. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  case  of  solidity  will  enable  us 
to  assign  a  limit  to  the  breadth  of  piers,  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  be  acquainted  with,  we  shall  proceed  in  that 
investigation. 

The  weight  of  the  pier  in  that  case  will  be  as  the 
rectangle  under  its  height  and  thickness,  expressing 
the  weight  of  arch  and  pier  by  the  cubic  feet  of  stone. 
The  pier  indeed  will  be  somewhat  more  ;  for  the  ster- 
lings, or  breakwaters,  at  each  end,  will  add  something 
to  its  stability  ;  and  this  will  be  still  further  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  horizontal  push,  if  the  whole  bridge 
be  wider  at  the  foundation  than  at  top,  as  is  very  com- 
mon. Excluding  these  collateral  advantages,  we  shall 
consider  the  whole  as  rectangular,  and  then  the  stability- 
may  be  found  in  the  longitudinal  section      We  have  aU 

ready  bzz.-, ;-»  and  in   the   case  of  a  parallelogram 

i/i  +  |a 

4/i=i6(AH-c)i  "^  being  the  height  from  springing  to  the 
roadway.    By  substitution  there  arises  i6''(A+c)-f  |a6 
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^/;  and  by  resolving  this  quadratic  equation,  we  have 

3a 


^  h-Yc 


V4(/»+0/ 


4(A+C) 


or  thus,   b 


4(/>+0 


as  a  formula 


for  the  thickness  of  solid  piers  to  support  equilibrated 
arches  ;  and  it  must  he  observed,  that  if  the  arch  be 
understood  to  act  oiherwise  than  at  |  the  thickness  of 
the  pier,  this  coefficient  may  be  altered  accordingly. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  above,  take  an  arch 
of  100  feet  span,  six  feet  thick  at  tlie  crown  and  semi- 
circular. The  horizontal  thrust  is  6X50=300  cubic  feet; 
and  let  us  take  the  weight  of  the  half  arch  as  =1200  at 
a  medium,  since,  on  account  of  the  open  spandrel,  it 
may  be  considerably  varied.  Suppose  the  arch  sprung  at 

,  .   ,       ,                          2/ir          2.    18.  300 
18  feet  high,  then  h-\-c-zz~i-j—, —  ZZ. — ^^  '4(3, 


also- 


3.1200 


/;+c 


74 


4.74 


=     i^^X  =147.93, 
V4(/i  +  c)/ 


0^ 

=  17.14, 


■=12.17,  we  have  4.97,  or 


and  v/Ue  +  147.93 
from  which  subtract     , 

4(/i  +  c) 

5  feet  nearly,  for  the  thickness  of  the  pier,  which  is  not 
one-twentieth  of  the  span.  In  an  example  nearly  the 
same  as  this,  13  feet  has  been  given  by  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician for  the  thickness  of  the  pier  ;  but  the  rea- 
son is,  that  the  stability  which  the  pier  derives  from  the 
superincumbent  arch,  has  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  an  oversight  the  more  extraordinary,  since  it  is 
evident,  that  unless  this  weight  did  bear  completely 
on  the  pier,  it  could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  over- 
turn it. 

Suppose  that  c  in  the  above  formula  is  =0,  oi",  what 
is  the  same  thing,  that  the  pier  is  carried  no  higher  than 
tlie  springing, 

/            3^ 
=  V  2  f  H — 


we  have  b 


3  a 
4/i|         Ml 
And  in  an  arch  of  the  above  dimensions. 


X1200 


=50,  when  squared 


o  (l 

2?=600, = 

4/i        4X18 

=2500 

n/3100 — 50=55.68 — 50=5.68  nearly,  or  about  a  se- 
venth part  more  than  the  former.  We  see  therefore 
how  little  the  stability  may  depend  on  the  mere  weight 
of  the  pier. 

We  may  have  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  deter- 
mination, by  comparing  it  with  the  formula  first  given 

for  the  thickness  of  piers,  viz.  A^r ;-,  ht,    or    the 

'  i/'  +  i-z 

overturning  force,  will  be  300x  18rzS400.  The  pier  in 
the  first  case,  taking  it  at  5  feet,  will  be  5x74  =  370, 
and  A/i  +  |fi  will  be  lS5-)-90O  or  1085;  multiply  this  by 
5,  wc  have  5425,  a  little  more  only  tlian  the  ovcfturning 
force,  as  the  thickness  was  taken  at  5  feet,  which  is  a 
little  in  excess.  The  reader,  if  he  chooses  to  go  through 
the  calculation  for  himself,  will  find  4.97  agree  exactly. 

In  the  second  case,  the  pier  =5.68  nearly,  X  18  =  102.24, 
and  its  half  ZZ51.12,  which  added  to  900,  and  multiplied 
by  5.68,  gives  5402.3.  A  trifle  in  excess,  because  5.68, 
like  the  former,  is  only  an  approximate  number. 

The  weiiiht  of  the  pier  in  this  case  making  so  small 
a  part  of  the  whole  resisting  force,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve, that  its  total  immersion  in  water  would  make  no 
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great  addition  to  the  requisite  thickness.  Stone,  when 
so  immersed,  loses  about  |  of  its  weight,  being  in  spe- 
cific gravity  about  2 A  times  that  of  water;  and,  in  ihe 
above  example,  were  the  whole  pier  under  water,  it 
ought  to  be  about  a  fittielh  part  thicker. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  arch  equilibrated,  at 
least  as  far  as  is  conveniently  practicable,  in  which  case 
the  horizontal  thrust  is  represented  by  the  rectangle  un- 
der the  radius  and  thickness  at  crown.  But  if  the  equili- 
bration of  the  arch  has  not  been  attended  to,  wc  must 
consider  whether  any  uncommon  weight  about  the  shoul- 
ders may  not  produce,  by  the  help  of  friction,  a  thrust 
in  the  arch  fully  equivalent  to  what  would  arise  from  a 
greater  thickness  at  the  crown  ;  and  our  calculations  are 
to  be  regulated  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  given  the  arch  a  weight 
in  the  above  example  which  is  nearly  that  of  solidity. 
But  in  general  the  arch  weighs  much  less.  The  most 
common  case,  where  the  stability  of  the  pier  is  any  way 
doubtful,  is  when  it  carries  no  more  than  the  ring  of 
arch-stones,  and  before  it  is  assisted  by  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  backing.  The  weight  keeping  the  pier 
steady,  is  now  much  diminished;  while  the  horizontal 
thrust  is  unaltered  ;  for,  if  not  propagated  by  weight, 
it  is  by  means  of  the  friction  of  the  sections  propagated 
to  the  pier,  so  as  to  act  against  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  completed. 

Now,  as  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the  arch  will 
be  made  thinner  at  the  spring-courses  than  at  the 
crown,  while  any  additional  thickness  of  the  former 
is  always  in  favour  of  the  piers,  we  shall  proceed 
upon  the  supposition,  that  a  regular  annulus,  or  ring 
of  stones,  is  laid  on  them  every  where  of  equal  thick- 
ness. Suppose  this  thickness,  as  before,  to  be  six  feet. 
In  that  case  the   semi-arch   of  the    above    dimensions 


measures  499.5,   or  500  feet,  and  ,J  •  ^  +   ( J7, ) 


600  -f 


1500 
4.18 


1590 
4.18 


.13—20.83,    or 


11^^^  feet  for  the  breadth  of  the  pier.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  likely  that  the  arch  would  have  6  feet  thickness 
of  crown  in  these  circumstances  ;  2,  or  at  most  3  feet, 
would,  in  all  probability  be  thought  sufficient  for  a  depth 
of  keystone  ;  and  a  ring  of  arch-stones  2  feet  deep  will 
require  a  pier  of  9  feet  only.  If  we  build  up  the  pier 
behind  the  springing  for  about  6  feet,  this  thickness 
may  be  reduced  to  8  feet;  and  it  will  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  do  so  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  prevent  the 
lower  sections  of  the  arch  from  sliding  away. 

The  above  example  is  taken  for  a  semi-circular  arch ; 
and  though  the  reader  must  see,  that  the  thickness  of 
the  pier  is  in  no  certain  proportion  to  the  span,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless obvious,  that  those  writers  who  derive  it 
from  that,  have  hitherto  erred  considerably  in  excess. 
It  is  usually  slated  at  |  for  semi-circles ;  but  we  see, 
that  in  llie  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  need  not 
exceed  \  of  the  span,  and  may  often  be  made  much  less. 
This,  however,  we  stale  with  limitation,  referring  to  the 
height  of  pier  above  given  ;  for  were  the  pier  much 
higher,  it  must  be  made  thicker;  if  the  pier  be  infi- 
nitely high,  the  weight  of  the  arch  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  the  thickness,  =\/2/,  which  in  the  above 
arch  6  feet  thick  is   =24j  feet  nearly,  and   in    general, 

if  the  thickness  at  crown  =-  of  radius,   then  y/2 1  = 

3  R 
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y-^=  J -.  that  is,   taking  s  the  span,  m=2n,  the 

thickness  ~s     / — ;  whence  this  rule  for  the  thickness 
V  m 

of  a  pier  ol  iiitinite  height.  Find  what  part  the  thick- 
ness at  crown  is  of  the  span,  extract  the  sciuurc  root, 
and  multiply  it  by  the  span  for  the  thickness  ;  or  thus, 
multii  ly  the  diameter  by  the  thickness  at  crown,  and  ex- 
tract the  square  root. 

One  of  the  loltiest  bridges  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  that  Ol  Alcantara,  over  ihe  Tagus,  in  Spain. 
It  is  stated  by  Don  Antonio  Poiiz,  in  his  Viage  d'  Ksfiana, 
to  consist  of  six  arches,  the  two  largest  1 10  feet  in  span, 
the  water  at  the  lowest  is  42  feet  deep ;  from  the  sur- 
face of  which,  to  the  beginning  of  the  springing  of  the 
middle  arches,  87  ;  and  from  tlience  to  the  upper  sur- 
face, 76  ;  which,  with  the  4  feet  and  a  half  of  parapet, 
make  the  whole  205  feet  and  a  lialf,  (more  correctly, 
209^).  Taking  then  the  thickness  at  crown  as  equiva- 
lentto  16  leet,  and  the  diameter  1 10,  the  thickness  for 
an  infinite  height  should  be  42  feet.  They  are  38  in 
thickness,  and  129  feet  high.  Let  us  now  try  this  thick- 
ness by  the  general  formula  given  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  section. 

The  lower  or  immersed  part  42  feet  high,  and  38 
broad,  is  1596;  but  of  this  |  are  to  be  deducted  on  ac- 
count of  the  immersion,  leaving  for  that  part  958.  The 
pier  from  thence  to  the  springing  is  87  by  38,  or  3306. 
We  must  suppose  such  a  pier  built  up  between  the 
arches  to  at  least  \  of  the  height,  or  about  20  feet ;  but 
on  account  of  a  set  off  which  appears  in  the  design,  wc 
shall  suppose  the  breadth  still  38  on  an  average,  which 
makes  760,  and  the  whole  pier  5024,  and  its  half  is  2512. 
To  this  add  |  of  the  semi-arch  ;  say  |X55X  16=650,  and 
we  have  3172.  By  this  number  let  us  divide  the  product 
of  the  horizontal  thrust  and  height  of  pier,  that  is, 
16X55X129  =  113520,  and  we  find  about  36  feet,  very 
near  the  actual  breadth.  Are  we  to  look  upon  this  near 
coincidence  as  the  effect  of  chance,  of  science,  or  the 
habit  of  the  builder?  We  rather  think  of  the  first. 

When  the  arch  is  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle,  a 
greater  thickness  of  pier  becomes  necessary.  For  the 
span  continuing  the  same,  we  must  either  make  the 
arch  a  part  of  a  circle  of  greater  radius,  which  would 
increase  the  horizontal  thrust,  or  wc  must,  in  order  to 
obviate  that,  diminish  the  thickness  at  the  crown.  In 
cither  case  the  weight  of  the  arch  is  diminished,  and 
with  it  the  assistance  which  it  gives  to  the  stability  of 
the  pier. 

Take  a  segment  of  100  feet  span  and  the  versed  sine 
40,  and  suppose  the  pier  18  feet  high,  and  the  arch  6  feet 
thick  in  the  crown,  as  in  last  example.  The  radius  of 
thisarchwill  be  51.25,  and  the  thrust  307.5.  The  weight 
of  this  arch  will  be  less  than  the  former;  let  us  take  it 
at  1 10.0,  and  if  the  calculation  be  completed,  as  in  the 
first  example,  the  thickness  of  pier  will  be  found  ~3.35 
feet. 

But  suppose  the  pier  carried  no  higher  than  the 
spring  and  ring  of  archstones,  six  feet  thick,  firmly 
bonded  into  it.  The  half  arch  will  be  443  cubic  feet; 
the  thrust  will  remain  as  before  ;  and  from  the  formula 

/  3a 

b—^2c  -{-  — 

4/i 

pier  13.35  feet. 

And  for  a  ring  of  stones  2  feet  thick,  wc  have  9.35 

feet  only. 


,  we  have  for  the  thickness  of  the 

4/j 


.'\s  another  example,  take  a  segment  of  100  feet  span 
with  a  rise  of  only  25  leet,  or,  Ui  other  words,  an  arch  of 
120  degrees,  let  the  hciglit  of  the  pier  and  vertical 
thickness  be  as  before.  The  radius  will  be  65A  feci,  and 
the  thrubt,  wnere  the  crown  is  6  feel  thick,  will  be  393, 
taking  the  half  arch  at  775  ;  we  have  for  the  pier  7.46, 
and  a  similar  increase  becomes  necessary  in  the  other 
cases. 

If  the  versed  sine  of  the  same  arch  be  reduced  to  10 
feel,  the  radius  is  then  130  feet,  and  thrust  ~780,  the 
arch  being  taken  as  every  where  6  feel,  we  find  very 
ntaily  40  feet  as  the  thickness  of  pier  :  it  will  be  exact- 
ly 40  teet  if  a  horizontal  arch  with  joints  drawn  to  a  ra- 
dius of  130  feet  be  introduced  in  its  stead.  The  enor- 
mous thickness  of  pier  which  becomes  necessary  for 
these  flat  segments,  precludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
possibility  of  employing  them  in  practice  ;  and  indeed 
we  do  know,  that  a  horizontal  arch  of  100  feet  must  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  a  visionary  structure. 

There  is  an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry,  which 
might  not  be  unappropriately  noticed  here,  we  mean  the 
lowest  versed  sine  that  can  be  used  for  arches  in  pro- 
portion to  the  span.  We  conceive  this,  however,  as  in 
a  great  measure  a  practical  question.  We  have  already 
given  some  idea  of  the  greatest  possible  arch  of  stone 
or  brick  ;  a  segment  of  that  circle  may,  of  course,  be  em- 
ployed in  any  situation,  but  the  piers  (if  the  arch  be  of 
considerable  span  and  height  to  the  springing)  must  be 
made  very  great.  Indeed  the  investigation  depends  in- 
timately on  the  thickness  of  piers.  We  ought  to  know 
the  dimensions  of  the  largest  pier  that  can  be  trusted, 
and  this,  we  conceive,  depends  chiefly  on  the  care  of 
the  mason  ;  for  stone,  and  especially  cement,  is  a  com- 
pressible substance  ;  and  when  an  arch  is  very  flat,  a 
very  small  yielding  at  the  springing  produces  an  enor- 
mous depression  at  the  crown,  insomuch  that  there  may 
he  reason  to  dread,  lest  the  arch  pass  down  below  the 
horizontal  line,  and  fall  to  pieces  before  the  stability  of 
the  abutments  can  be  acted  upon.  A  compression  in 
the  joints  is  equivalent  to  a  yielding  at  the  abutments, 
and  appears  equally  difiicult  of  remedy. 

In  great  horizontal  thrusts,  where  the  segment  is  flat, 
the  immersion  of  the  pier  in  water  comes  to  have  an 
important  effect.  On  the  weight  of  the  pier,  in  those 
cases,  the  stability  chiefly  depends,  and  a  deduction 
from  that  of  iwo-fifllis  must  be  compensated  by  enlarg- 
ing the  thickness.  For  example,  in  the  arch  of  100  feet 
span,  with  25  feet  rise,  and  piers  20  feet  iiigl),  the  ring 
of  stones  of  3  feet  at  the  crown  may  be  set  on  a  pier  of 
14  feet  broad,  taking  the  half  arch  at  180  feet.  But  if  the 
pier  be  set  in  water  to  the  springing,  it  will  lose  |  of  its 
weight;  and  its  breadth  must  be  increased  nearly  to  16j 
feet  ere  it  has  the  same  degree  of  stability  as  before. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  this  case  the  stability  derived  from 
the  pier  itself  is  nearly  as  much  as  that  derived  from  the 
arch,  (conceiving  this  always  concentrated  in  the  middle 
of  the  half  of  the  pier,)  a  diminution  of  |  from  the  pier, 
therefore,  is  I  of  the  whole,  and  must  be  provided  for  by 
an  increase  of  breadth,  not  just  equal  to  i;  for  we  must 
observe,  that  the  stability  derived  from  the  arch  is  also 
increased  thereby. 

But  indeed  the  immersion  of  the  pier,  if  it  be  very 
tall,  that  is,  if  the  depth  of  water  be  great  in  proportion 
to  the  span,  will  demand  attention,  although  the  arch 
sliould  not  be  very  flat.  In  such  a  case,  the  stability 
arising  from  the  pier  is  often  as  great  as  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  weight  of  the  arch.    It  can  seldom  be 
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greater,  and  consequently  can  seldom  require  an  addi- 
tion of  more  than  one  fifth  of  that  breadth,  which  would 
be  sufhcient  were  there  no  immersion. 

We  might  easily  give  a  theorem  tor  this  in  rectangu- 
lar pii:rs  ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  ;  the  effect  of  any 
addition  is  easily  determined  in  the  first  formula,  which 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  altliough  only  tentative,  the  most 
convenient  rule  for  the  practitioner. 

But  although  the  total  immersion,  even  of  a  lofty  pier, 
will  seldom  require  any  great  alteration  in  the  thick- 
ness, tnere  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  well  de- 
serves attention.  Bridges  are  often  built,  especially  in 
a  tide-way,  with  the  arches  springing  below  the  high 
waters  ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  diminution  from  the 
weight  of  the  arch  itself,  but  unless  the  keystone  be 
under  water,  the  horizontal  thrust  is  unchanged  ;  we 
must,  accordingly,  in  our  calculation,  make  the  same 
diminution  for  that  part  of  the  arch  which  is  thus  im- 
mersed, as  we  did  in  the  above  example  for  the  piers. 
The  result  will  oblige  us  still  more  to  increase  the  thick- 
ness of  pier. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  from  this  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  piers,  that  the  increase  of  breadth 
which  may  be,  and  usually  is  given  to  the  pier,  is  of 
much  less  importance,  on  account  of  the  weight  that  is 
thereby  gained,  tlian  by  its  increasing  the  length  of  that 
arm  of  the  lever,  whereby  the  weight  of  the  whole  re- 
sists the  effect  of  tlie  horizontal  thrust  oversetting  it. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  building  up  the  pier  with  per- 
pendicular sides,  we  should  think  it  more  advisable  to 
begin  the  foundation  of  the  pier  on  a  base  much  wider 
than  usual,  and  from  thence,  by  regular  recesses,  or 
otherwise,  gradually  to  diminish  it,  until,  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arch,  it  does  not  exceed  the  depth  of  the  two 
archstones,  while  the  outline  of  the  pier  may  be  a  curve 
of  any  shape  that  is  most  pleasing.  Many  advantages 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  obtained  by  this  construction : 
the  water  way  will  be  enlarged  ;  the  pier  equally  strong  ; 
the  stability  equally  great,  nay,  much  greater  than 
usual ;  and  the  chance  of  the  foundations  being  hurt  in 
floods  will  be  greatly  diminished :  and  all  this  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  materials. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  stability  of  piers,  it  will  be 
proper  to  request  the  reader's  attention  a  little  longer  to 
a  case  which  we  have  hitherto  but  slightly  noticed,  we 
mean  when  the  waters  come  to  encroach  on  the  crown 
of  the  arch.  Inthisevent,  the  stability  arising  from  the 
arch  is  diminished  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  all  that  part 
which  is  immersed.  The  horizontal  force  acts  as  be- 
fore ;  it  will  be  propagated  through  the  immersed  arch- 
stones.  The  weight  of  the  pier  is  diminished  by  the 
immersion.  Ail  this  must  be  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease of  breadth  in  the  pier. 

Suppose  the  waters  to  rise  to  the  key-stone,  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  is  still  unaltered,  and  is  propagated  as  be- 
fore ;  the  intermediate  archstones,  however,  lose  two- 
fifths  of  their  weight,  and,  supposing  them  jointed  to 
equilibration,  they  will  all  have  a  tendency  to  rise  and 
slide  up.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  lower 
stones  of  an  arch  with  radial  joints,  for  we  know  that 
these  have  such  a  tendency  independent  of  this.  What 
therefore  is  there  to  prevent  them  ?  Their  mutual 
friction,  and  the  back  or  lateral  pressure  only.  Their 
friction,  however,  is  now  much  diminished,  and  so  is  the 
weight  of  the  backing,  on  account  of  the  immersion. 

In  drawing  the  limit  of  position  for  the  joints  to  be 
equilibrated  by  friction,  therefore,  in  Plate  LXXXI.Fig. 


5.  we  ought  to  diminish  the  lengths  on  the  line,  the  key 
section  only  excepted,  and  observe  the  effect  on  the  po- 
sition  of  the  joints;  the  general  effect  will  be,  to  make 
these  joints  approach  nearer  to  the  vertical,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  draw  them  to  lower  centres  ;  and,  if  we  are  so 
inclined  to  admit  of  tlie  arches  being  flatter  segments, 
this  observation  is  of  use,  and  should  be  attended  to  in 
the  formation  of  culverts,  kc.  which  are  often  glutted. 

Suppose,  now,  the  waters  to  rise  even  higher  than  the 
keystone,  the  weight  of  the  keystone  itself  being  di- 
minished, the  arch  will  be  in  the  very  same  predica- 
ment as  if  it  were  formed  entirely  of  materials  of  a 
smaller  specific  gravity  than  before,  and  its  chief  dan- 
ger will  arise  from  the  transverse  action  of  the  stream 
tending  to  overset  it. 

This  will  be  the  case  when  the  water,  having  free  in- 
gress through  the  materials,  or  through  the  gutters  of 
the  bridge,  rises  as  fast  in  the  interior  of  the  building  as 
without.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be  expected.  The 
side  walls,  or  parapet,  may  be  so  formed,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit the  water  to  enter,  at  least  not  with  sufficient  rapi- 
dity. The  arch  itself,  we  are  sure,  will  not,  for  it  is  all 
laid  in  mortar.  Now,  in  the  event  of  the  arch  being 
formed  with  open  work  in  the  haunches,  it  will  not,  we 
think,  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  there  may  be  a  point 
to  which,  if  the  waters  arrive,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
arch  may  be  balanced  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  upon 
the  intrados  ;  and  in  that  case,  it  would  be  shoved  off  in 
one  mass  by  the  pressure  of  the  stream. 

This  is  by  no  means  even  an  improbable  supposition, 
for  the  key-stone  itself  will  begin  to  move  whenever  the 
waters  rise  one  and  a  half  times  its  thickness  above  the 
solid  matter  at  the  crown;  and  it  will  readily  be  granted, 
that  every  other  section  is  pressing  strongly  upwards  by 
that  time.  It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged,  that  the  pressure 
of  dead  weight  over  them  would  keep  them  down  long 
after  that,  and  this  we  do  not  deny ;  but  the  derange- 
ment which  it  is  likely  will  have  taken  place  among  the 
lower  stones,  by  such  a  pressure  acting  from  the  points 
of  the  wedges,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  such  as  to  ren- 
der the  destruction  of  the  arch  inevitable. 

For  example,  take  a  stone  of  a  foot  square,  and  4  feet 
deep  in  the  soffit,  near  the  springing  of  an  arch  of  40  feet 
rise ;  suppose  the  arch  full,  this  stone  is  pressed  back 
with  the  weight  of  40  cubic  feet  of  water;  that  is,  a 
force  of  four  times  its  own  weight,  and  as  a  similar 
force,  though  gradually  lessening,  acts  upon  every  other 
stone  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  ;  it  is  we  think,  very  ob- 
vious, that  their  united  effect  is  likely  to  be  of  much 
more  consequence  than  the  thrust  of  the  archstones. 

But  wc  may  find  another  opportunity  for  rendering 
these  motions  somewhat  more  precise,  by  subjecting  the 
forces  to  calculation,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Cul- 
verts, under  Inland  JVavigation,  the  chief  case  where 
such  a  process  is  likely  to  occur;  and  which,  from  that 
circumstance,  require  some  peculiar  maxims  of  con- 
struction. 

Of  the  Fall  under  Bridges. 

The  piers  of  a  bridge  form  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  waters,  and  will  cause  them  to  rise  above  the  general 
level.  The  same  body  of  water  which  flows  in  the  open 
channel  must  be  conveyed  ttirough  the  openings  of  the 
bridge.  The  narrower  that  passage  is,  the  swifter  must 
be  the  current.  And  this  additional  swiftness  is  only  to 
be  produced  by  a  descent  from  a  greater  height.  Con- 
3  R  2 
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Sequently,  the  water  will  accumulate  above  the  obstruc- 
tion, until  it  runs  oft"  as  last  as  it  comes,  or  until  the  ve- 
locity in  the  contracted  water-way  be  to  that  in  the  open 
channel,  reciprocally  as  the  relative  sections  ot  the 
stream. 

Granting  that  the  velocities  of  the  running  water  arc 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  falling  from  a  certain 
height  above  the  stream,  a  principle  which  is  at  any 
rate  sufficiently  just  for  our  purpose,  it  follows  that  the 
fall,  or  accumulation  produced  by  the  obstacle,  will  be 
measured  by  the  difl'crence  between  the  heights  which 
would  be  requisite  for  producing  the  two  velocities,  viz. 
of  the  river  in  general,  and  of  the  current  just  under  the 
bridge.  But  if  a  body  fall  a  icet  in  a  second  of  lime,  it 
acquires  a  velocity  of  2  a  feet  per  second,  and  the  heights 
arc  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities;  wherefore,  in  order 
to  produce  the  velocity  -v,  we  must  suppose  a  fall  from  a 
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that  small  fraction,  whereby  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  in 
one  second  exceeds  16  feet. 

But  when  water  is  forced  from  a  larger  channel 
through  a  smaller  passage,  it  is  observed,  that  the 
stream  through  this  passage  is  contracted.  Tliis  con- 
traction has  been  variously  stated.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  contracted  stream  to  that 
of  the  passage,  is  that  of  4  to  5,  or  .8  to  1,  according  to 
Bossut,  Michelotti,  and  Venturi. 

Buat  gives     .     6  to    9,  or  66^  to  I. 
And  Newton     21  to  25,  or     .84  to  1. 

Consequently,  if  c  express  the  breadth  of  the  water- 
way between  the  piers,  |c  is  the  water-way  contract- 
ed ;  take  b  the  breadth  of  the   channel,  ^  c  :  b  :  :  v  : 

—  -J  the  velocity  in  the  contraction;  and  to  produce 
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height  ^-— or 

°  4a 


expressing  v  in  feet,  and  neglecting 


this  velocity,  we  need  a  height  or  fall  of  -:^^^^     -^    64, 

4  c\ 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  the  former,  or  that 

— A — I* 

which  prodnces  the  original  velocity  z;  will  be  - — -\ 


—  —  die  fall  sought;  or 


be  a 


/5b\  \-v- 

I  -—    —  M-^    will   also 

\4c|  /8- 

theorem  for  it,  which  may  be  thus  expressed. 

jldd  one  fourth  to  the  brradih  of  the  river,  and  divide 
the  aum  by  the  luater-way  under  the  arches  ;  from  the 
sijuare  of  the  quotient  subtract  unity  ;  and  muttifitij  the 
remainder  by  the  square  of  one  eighth  {lart  of  the  mean, 
velocity  of  the  stream  for  the  fall  infect. 

Upon  this  principle,  the  following  Table  is  construct- 
ed. It  is  not  so  complete  as  could  be  wished,  for  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  river;  the  effect  of 
which  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  and  the  due  conside- 
ration of  it  would  extend  our  investigations  much  fur- 
ther than  the  present  subject  would  warrant.  We  may 
find  another  opportunity  to  communicate  some  further- 
researches  on  this  matter;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  what 
we  give  here  will,  we  think,  be  of  no  small  value  to  the 
engineer  and  practical  bridge-l-uikler.  VVc  have  given 
a  separate  column  for  the  usual  designation  of  the 
stream,  and  for  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  will  just 
bear  the  velocities  expressed  in  the  first  column,  that 
the  use  of  the  Table  may  be  extended  and  facilitated. 
For,  by  this  means,  a  look  at  the  bottom  will  determine 
the  state  and  velocity  of  the  river,  without  the  necessity 
of  measuring  it.  We  next  give  the  head  or  fall  pro- 
duced by  various  obstructions,  and  the  velocity  thereby- 
acquired,  from  whence  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  action  likely  to  take  place  upon  the  bottom. 


The  rise  of  Water  firoduced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current,  as    square  ended  Piers,  or  abrufit  Projections. 


Velocity.      1 

Descrifition  of  River. 

Obstructions. 

Per  sec. 
Ft.  111. 

for  3 
i  or  6 

II. 

p.  hour, 
miles. 

i 

t 

Tlie  current, 
usually  termed. 

The  bottom, 
wlilch  just  bears 
such  velocities, 

1 

T2 

II          tV         II          4           II          *           11          i 

Heat  ot  water,  and  velocity  produced  at  the  obstruction  in  feet. 

Head. 

Vel. 

Head. 

.0009 
.0036 
.0145 
.0580 

Vel. 

.OD 

.69 
1.39 
2.68 

Head. 

.0010 
.0041 
.0162 
.0650 

Vel. 

.36 

.73 

1.46 

2.93 

Head. 

Vel. 

Head. 

Vel. 

Dull 
Gliding 
Smooth 
Uniform  tenors 

Ousc  and  mud 
Soft  clay 
Sand 
Gravel 

.0009 
.0031 
0134 
.0536 

.34 

.68 

1.36 

2.73 

.0012 
.0049 
.0197 
.0788 

.37 
.75 

1.5 

3. 

.0017 
.0069 
.0276 
.1104 

.42 

•8,5 
1.6/* 

3.33 

III. 
IV. 

V. 

Hi 

3,\ 

1  Ordinary 
1  Freshes 

f  Extraordi-    ) 

Pebbles 
Sliivcrs  and 

chingle 
Boulders  and 

.1207 
.2146 

4.09 
54  5 

.1305 
.2320 

4.06 
5.45 

.1462 
.2600 

4.39 
5.86 

.1773 
.3152 

4.5 
6. 

.2484 
.4416 

5. 
6.66 

VI. 

4tV 

I     nary          f 
JFloods           i 

soft  schistus 
Stratified 

.3353 
.4828 

6.82 

.3625 

6.94 

.4062 

7.32 

.4925 

7.5 

.6900 

8.33. 

X. 

6t\ 

v.and  rapids    j 
Torrents    and 

rocks 
Indurated 

8.18 

.5320 

8.33 

.5840 

8.78 

.7092 

9. 

.9936 

10. 

16  3 

1     cataracts. 

rocks 

1.341 

13.64 

1.45 

13.9 

1.625 

14.6 

1  97 

15. 

2.76 

^ 
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The  rise  of  Water  firoduced  by  Obstructions  to  the   Current.— 'Continued. 


Vdo 

city. 

Descrifition  of  Jiivcis. 

Obatrucli'jn.t.                                                       | 

Per  sec. 
Ft.     In. 

P.  hour. 
Miles. 

The  current 
usually  termed. 

Tiie  bottom 
wliich  just  bears 
such  velocities. 

!      T      II     t     II      4     II     ^ 

11            i      1 

Head  of  water,  and  velocity  produced  at  the  obstruction  in  feet.         | 

Head. 

Vel 

H-,ad. 

Vel. 

Head.      Vel- 
.010)     .83 

Head. 

Vei. 

Head. 

v'e:. 

2.5 

i  or  3 

i 

Dull 

Ouse  and  mud 

.0024 

.468 

.005 

.87 

.023 

1.75 

.096 

\  or  6 

I 

3 

Gliding 

Soft  clay 

.0098 

.927 

.020 

1.75 

.039j    1.66 

.094 

2.5 

.386 

5. 

I. 

Hor  f 

Smooth 

Sand 

,0393 

1.875 

.082 

2.5 

.158;  3.33 

.375 

5. 

1.546 

10. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

'rr 

Uniform  tenors 

Gravel 

.1572 

3.75 

.328 

5. 

.632 

6.66 

1.500 

10. 

6.184 

2A 

1   Ordinary    ( 
1    Freshes     C 

Pebbles 
Shivers  and 
chinsjic 

.3537 
.6288 

5.62 
7.5 

.738 
1.312 

7.5 
10. 

1.422 
2.528 

10. 

3.375 
6.00 

13.914 
25. 

V. 

3/2 

(    Extraor-     J 

Boulders  and 

1      dinary       f 

soft  schistus 

.9825 

9.37 

2.050 

3.950 

9.375 

38. 

VI. 

4tt 

V      Floods      C 

Stratiti(jd 

(and   rapids    ) 

rocks 

1.4148 

11.24 

2.952 

5.688 

13.5 

56. 

X. 

^TT 

Torrents  and 

Indurated 

cataracts 

rocks 

3.950 

8.20 

15.8 

37.5 

\Vc  have  already  admitted,  that  this  Table  is  incom- 
plete, yet  it  will,  in  all  probability,  answer  many  useful 
purposes  The  science  of  hydraulics  is  as  yet  so  em- 
pirical, that  we  can  seldom  predict  witli  certainty  what 
will  be  the  result  of  a  proposed  combination.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fall  or  head,  and  consequently  the  velocity 
acquired,  is  always  stated  too  high,  at  least  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  Table.  For  the  contraction  of  one  fifth 
of  the  breadth,  is  nearly  as  much  as  is  observed  in  a  nar- 
now  pipe.  We  have,  indeed,  made  no  allowance  for  the 
contraction  or  diminution  of  effect  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  friction  and  other  causes  in  the 
original  bed  of  the  river.  Or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  additional  head  which  is  requisite  to  overcome  this 
friction,  over  and  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  assum- 
ed velocity  of  the  stream.  And  again,  the  friction  in- 
creasing under  the  piers,  from  the  increased  velocity  of 
the  stream,  will  require  also  an  additional  head  of  water 
to  overcome  it.  This,  in  small  velocities,  and  with  small 
obstructions,  is  a  very  great  part  of  the  whole  rise.  Its 
proportion  diminishes  in  the  latter  part  of  our  Table. 
So  that,  in  all  useful  cases,  it  is  likely  to  be  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  the  great  rate  of  contraction  we  as- 
sume. 

In  order  that  the  Table  should  be  complete,  we  must 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  one  referring  to  the  velocity, 
and  the  other  to  the  difference  of  level  of  the  river's 
surface,  for  a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  bridge. 
The  depth,  too,  is  a  material  consideration  in  discover- 
ing the  acquired  velocity.  But  we  do  not  see  the  im- 
portance of  these  minutix,  for  the  requisite  data  are  not 
to  be  obtained  with  similar  exactness. 

As  an  example  of  the  purposes  to  which  this  Table 
may  be  applied,  let  us  suppose  that  a  bridge  is  to  be 
built  over  a  river  of  100  feet  wide,  the  usual  velocity  of 
which  is  3  feet  per  second,  and,  of  course,  the  t)ed  is  in 
all  likelihood  composed  chiefly  of  round  pebbles.  Let 
these  pebbles  and  gravel  be  supposed  to  extend  to  the 
depth  of  3  feet,  and  under  that  a  stratum  of  fine  firm 
clay.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  give  the  bridge  a  water-way 
of  75  feet,  that  is  to  say,  two  abutments  projecting  4^  feet 
each,  and  two  piers  of  8  feet  th'ck  each,  a  centre  arch 
of  35  feet,  and  two  side  arches  of  20  feet  span  each.  It 
is  only  proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  two  feet  below 
the  bed,  and  to  spring  the  centre  arch  two  feet  above 
Uie  usual  waters,  giving  it  a  rise  of  one-third  of  the  span. 


Let  us  enquire  whether  such  a  structure  is  likely  to  be 
durable. 

From  the  table  it  appears,  that  the  obstruction  being 
one-fourth,  and  the  velocity  3  feet,  the  head  will  be  .2484, 
or  about  3  inches,  and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  encroach 
on  the  crown.  But  the  velocity  under  the  bridge  will 
be  5  feet  per  second,  and,  of  course,  would  require 
boulder  stones  or  rock  to  withstand  it ;  the  gravel  bed 
will  therefore  be  cut  up  under  the  bridge,  and  to  a  depth 
which,  although  not  easily  predicted,  is  likely  to  be  that 
which  will  make  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  current, 
allowing  for  contraction,  as  great  as  where  the  river  is 
free.  For  this  will  restore  the  original  velocity,  and 
prevent  farther  damage,  provided  the  pebbly  stratuno. 
holds  to  that  depth  ;  for  should  the  strata  below  be  hard- 
er or  coarser  the  damage  will  be  less,  and  if  softer  the 
contrary. 

Suppose,  again,  the  depth  of  the  river,  in  its  usual 
tenors,  to  be  S  feet  at  the  left,  and  4  feet  at  the  right 
pier.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such  a  difference 
of  depth  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  inequality,  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
does  little  or  nothing  to  remove  it.  We  may  therefore 
suppose  the  inequality  of  depth  as  likely  to  continue, 
whatever  other  changes  arc  produced. 


Original  depth  in  feet  .  .  . 
Increase  for  obstruction,  ^ 


At  left  Pier. 
.     3.     .  . 
.      1.     .  . 

4. 


And  \  for  contraction   on  the  ' 
above  principle \ 


At  right  Pier. 
.      4. 
.       1.33 

5.33 

I     n  ^ 
.  l.JJ 


New  depth  being  as  required  ?    ^  .      6  66 

velocity     $ 

Deduct  original  depth     3 4. 

Depth  cut  by  the  river  in  feet  .2 2.66 

The  depth  cut  in  the  uniform  stratum  will  not,  in- 
deed, be  quite  so  great  as  tbis  ;  for  the  matter  excava- 
ted will  be  thrown  up  as  a  bar  across  tne  river  below 
the  bridge,  and  will  add  to  the  depth  by  heightening 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  left  pier,  then,  which  is  only  founded  two  feet 
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under  the  bed,  may  stand  well  enough,  but  the  right 
pier  is  in  manifest  danger,  being  mulcrrained  nearly 
eight  inches.  It  must  therefore  be  laid  deeper.  It  will 
not  be  safe,  however,  in  proceeding  deeper  wiih  the 
foundation,  to  expose  the  smallest  part  of  the  clay  ;  lor 
that  will  move  off  with  a  less  velocity  ol  current  than 
the  gravel  or  pebbles,  and  the  pier  will  be  still  fui  ther 
endangered.  Our  Table  shews  us,  that  it  will  uotbear 
one-third  of  the  velocity  of  this  stream,  and,  consequent- 
ly, runs  the  risk  of  being  excavated  to  a  great  depth  in- 
deed. The  only  safety  is  in  the  gravel  rolling  into  the 
hole  thus  formed,  and  ultimately  slopping  it,  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  the  pier  in  a  dangerous  situation. 

Suppose  further,  that  the  river  is  liable  to  floods,  and 
that,  from  observations  of  its  higher  marks,  it  is  thought 
that  the  channel  may  1)e  in  thut  case  200  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  deep,  and  the  progress  of  the  freshes  about  3| 
miles  per  hour.  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  such 
an  accident  happening  after  the  bridge  is  built  over  it  ? 

If  we  take  the  depth  of  the  river  at  6  feet  on  an  ave- 
rage, the  water-way  under  the  bridge  is  only  4,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  diminution  of  depth  towards  the 
shores  will  be  made  up  by  a  greater  depth  in  the  chan- 
nel, suppose  9  feet :  This  would  encroach  on  the  crown, 
and  place  the  bridge  in  a  still  more  dangerous  predica- 
ment. Yet  adhering  to  the  supposition  of  an  obstruc- 
tion of  |,  we  find,  that  for  a  velocity  of  five  feet  (3.4 
miles,)  the  head  is  3.950,  or  about  4  feet,  and  the  ac- 
quired velocity  16§  feet  per  second.  This  will  produce 
an  absolute  cataract,  and  will  sweep  out  stones,  gravel 
and  clay,  to  such  a  depth,  if  continued  even  for  a  short 
time,  as  will  undoubtedly  destroy  the  structure.  A 
pavement,  or  even  an  inverted  arch,  will  be  an  ineffec- 
tual preventative,  in  a  case  like  this.  But  that  we  may 
see  the  result  more  distinctly. 

Let  us  state  the  general  depth     IZ6 

Add  for  obstruction  f  or 3.75 


For  contraction  ^  or 


9.75 

2.44 
12.19 


This  gives  the  depth  under  the  bridge  when  the 
general  velocity  is  restored,  viz.  5  feet. 

Add  I  to  bring  it  to  tenor  velocity 8.09 


It  will  cut  in  the  pebbles  till  the  depth  is  ...  .    20.28 
But  there  is  only 9 

So  that  it  cuts  below  the  bed 11.28 


But  as  there  is  only  3  feet  of  pebbles,  it  passes  to  the 
clay;  and  as  this  will  not  bear  more  than  ^  of  the  com- 
mon velocity,  the  riv<  r  will  cut  in  it  until  the  depth  be 
60.84,  which  is  far  below  any  security  that  can  be  given 
to  the  structure,  without  a  total  change  of  the  foundation. 

Wc  assumed,  lor  the  breadth  of  the  actual  water-way 
in  the  above  Table,  a  rate  of  contraction,  which  is  much 
the  same  as  that  observed  in  the  diameter  of  a  jet  from 
an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate.  This  may  be  going  too  far, 
but  wc  think  it  advisable  to  keep  the  builder  on  the  safe 
side  of  the  limits  of  practicability.  Square  ended  piers, 
and  abrupt  projections,  are  likely  to  produce  as  great  a 
degree  of  contraction,  especially  when  the  river  runs 
in  floods,  the  only  case  that  is  particularly  deserving  of 
attention. 

But  the  discharge  through  the  arches  will  be  material- 
ly improved,  by  forming  he  piers  with  pointed  sterlings, 
and  otherwise  adapting  them  to  the  figure  of  the  stream. 
In  rivers,  where  the  arches  are  wide  in  comparison  of 
the  depth  of  water,  the  contraction  does  not  appear  to 
amount  to  a  fourth  of  the  above,  or  one  twentieth  of  the 
whole  water-way.  And  in  this  we  are  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Eytelwcin  and  Bossut.  The  former 
of  whom  states  the  contraction,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
to  be  from  8.02  to  7.7,  or  nearly  j-j. 

We  have,  therefore,  calculated  the  following  Table 
upon  the  principle  of  a  contraction  of  ^„ ;  and  conceive, 
that  when  circumstances  are  most  favourable,  allowing 
for  the  additional  friction  caused  by  the  obstruction.  Sec. 
it  will  be  found  to  come  exceedingly  near  the  truth. 


The  Rise  of  tValcr  produced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current,  ivhen  forced  to  diminish   Contraction,  as  Piers 

■with  pointed  Sterlings,  tJ'c. 


Velocity.       \ 

Descrifilior 

of  River. 

Obstructions.                                            | 

Per  Sec. 
Ft.     In. 

p.  Horn-. 
MUes. 

The  Current 
usually  termed 

The  Bottom, 

which  just  bears 

such  velocities 

tV        II         t'o        II         k        11 

I      w       \      \ 

Head  of  water,  and  velocity  produced  at  the  obstruction  in  liel        | 

Head. 

Vel. 

.28 

Head. 

Vel. 

Head. 

Vel. 

Head 

Vel. 

Head. 

Vel. 

A  or  3 

1 

Dull 

Ouse  and  mud 

.0003 

.0004 

.29 

.0004 

.30 

.0006 

.32 

.001 

.35 

|or  6 

1 

Gliding 

Soft  clay 

.0011 

.5  6' .00 14 

.58 

.0017 

.60 

.0023 

.63 

.004 

.7 

U  or  2 

Smooth 

Sand 

.0045 

1.13  .0056 

1.16 

.0069 

1.20 

0091 

1.26 

.015 

1.4 

II. 

14 

Uniform  tenors 

Gravel 

.0182 

2.-27,. 0225 

2.33 

.0276 

2.40 

.0364 

2.52 

.060 

2.8 

III. 
IV. 

2tV 

J  Ordinary       j 
1  Freshes         j 

Pebbles 
Shivers  and 
chingle 

.0409 
.0728 

3.40  .0507 

1 
4.54  0.902 

3.39 
4.66 

.0621 
.1104 

3.60 
4.80 

.0819 

1 

ll456 

3.78 
5.04 

.135 
.240 

4.2 
5.6 

V. 

n    9 

■^32' 

TExtraor-        \ 

Boulders  and 

Vlinary             f 

soft  schisius 

.1137 

5.68 

.1410 

5.83 

.1725 

6.00 

j.2275 

6.30 

.375 

7.0 

VI. 

4-iV 

vFloods  and    C 

Stratified 

I  rapids             J 

rocks 

.1638 

6.81 

.2030 

6.99 

.2484 

r.2o 

.3276 

7.56 

.540 

8.4 

X. 

6t\ 

Torrents  and 

Indurated 

cataracts 

rocks 

.4550 

11.36 

.5640 

11.36 

.6900 

12.00 

.9100 

12.60 

1.500 

14. 
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Velocity. 

Descrifition  of  River. 

ObHtructions. 

1 

Per  Sec.  P.  Hour 
Ft.      In.   Miles. 

The  Current 
usually  termed 

The  Bottom 

which  just  bears 

such  velocities 

i        II          4       II          4       II          # 

1          \ 

Head  of  water,  and  velocity  produced  at  the  obstruction 

m  teet. 

Head. 

.0014 

Vel. 

.394 

Head. 
.0033 

Vel. 
.52 

Head. 
.0067 

Vel. 
.7 

Head. 
0162 

A'el.  1 
1.05' 

Head. 

Vel. 

5  or  3 

I 
z 

Dull 

Ouseandmud 

.068 

2.1 

i  or  6 

I 

7 

Gliding 

Soft  clay 

.0058 

.787 

.0133 

1.05 

.0267 

1.4 

.0647 

2.1   1 

.274 

4.2 

I. 

H  °'-  T 

Smooth 

Sand 

.0231 

1.575 

.0532 

2.1 

.1069 

2.8 

.259 

4.2   I 

1.086 

8.4 

II. 

>4 

Uniform  tenors 

Gravel 

.0924 

2.75 

.2128 

4.2 

.4276 

5.6 

1.036 

8.4 

4.344 

16.8 

III. 
IV. 

22V 

2t\ 

Ordinary     1 
Freshes       j 

Pebbles 
Shivers  and 
chingle 

.2076 
.3696 

4,325 
5.5 

.4788 
.8412 

6.3 
8.4 

.9621 
1.7104 

8.4 
11.2 

2.331 
4.144 

12.6 
16.8 

9.774 
17.376 

25.2 
33.6 

V. 

3J. 

TExtraordi-  1 

Boulders  and 

nary         r 

soft  schistus 

.5775 

7.875 

1.3200 

10.5 

3.6725 

14.0 

6.475 

21.0 

27.150 

42. 

VI. 

41*1 

1  Floods  andC 

Stratified 

L     rapids      3 

rocks 

.8316 

9.45 

1.9152 

12.6 

3.8484 

16.8 

9.324 

25.2 

39.096 

50.4 

X. 

6t't 

Torrents  and 

Indurated 

cataracts             rocks 

2.3100 

15.75 

5.320 

21. 

10.69 

28. 

25.9 

42. 

108.6 

84. 

By  the  help  of  this  Table,  we  may  see  the  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  in  rivers  by  the  usual  accidents 
to  which  they  are  liable.  The  velocities  above  ten  feet 
produce  inundations  that  sweep  away  every  kind  of 
structure.  Those  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Table  are 
given  as  fair  results  of  the  theory,  but,  in  fact,  they  are 
impracticable 

In  Westminster  Bridge,  the  piers  form  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  water-way  ;  the  velocity  is  between  2  and  3 
feet,  or  more  accurately  21  feet;  the  head,  therefore, 
will  be  between  .036  and  .082,  more  accurately  .045,  or 
about  half  an  inch ;  which  is  exactly  the  greatest  fall  ob- 
served by  Labelye. 

At  London  Bridge,  the  apparent  water-way  is  only 
one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the  river,  but  is  much  re- 
duced by  the  drip  shot  piles,  which  have  been  driven 
into  the  bed  to  protect  the  foundations.  The  velocity 
of  the  stream  above  the  bridge  is  3  feet  2  inches,  which, 
by  this  Table,  would  give  a  head  of  2.6  feet,  and  by  the 
former  one  4  feet.  We  cannot  suppose  these  piles  to 
take  off  less  than  one  fihh  of  the  water-way,  which  would 
make  the  head  4.31  by  this  Table.  But  probably  the 
contraction  is  greater  than  this  Table  supposes,  coming 
nearer  that  assumed  in  the  former,  (which  would  have 
given  us  a  head  of  almost  6  feet,)  since  a  fall  of  4  feet  9 
inches  was  observed  about  the  year  1730;  and  the  exca- 
vation had  become  so  very  dangerous,  as  to  suggest  the 
measure  of  cutting  out  one  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge, 
and  throwing  two  arches  into  one. 

The  fall  at  Blackfriars  will  be  somewhat  less  than  at 
Westminster,  but  will  not  exceed  one  inch.  In  the 
same  example,  as  before  tried,  this  Table  affords  the 
following  results  : 

1st,  The  Bridge  in  common  Waters. 

Original  depth 3     ...     4 

Obstruction -i \     .     .     .     \.%jS 

4  5.3 

Contraction  5^ 2  .     .     .       .2/S 

4.2  5.6 

Original  depth 3      ...     4 

Depth  cut  by  the  river       ...      1.2  ..     .     1.6 
So  that  the  piers  are  safe  in  common  waters. 


2d,  The  Bridge  in  Floods. 

General  depth 6 

Add  for  obstruction  f,  or 3.75 

9.75 
Contraction  ^ ' 487 

Depth  when    general  velocity  restored,? 

viz.  5  feet  per  second 3      ^•'•^' 

Add  I  to  bring  it  to  tenor  velocity      .     .     .     6.092 

The  pebbly  stratum  will  be  cut  until  the  >     1 ,  o^ 

depth  is 5    '*•'*•* 

But  there  is  only 9. 

There  will  be  cut  below  the  bed     ....     6.23 

Now,  since  the  pebbles  extend  only  to  three  feet,  the 
waters  pass  to  the  clay,  which   bears  only  one-third  of 
this  velocity,  and  would  therefore  require   a  depth  of 
45.69,  or  36.69    below  the  bed:  The  bridge  therefore 
cannot  stand  in  sucli  floods  as  this.     Suppose,  then,  that 
it  be  proposed  to  make  a  total  change  of  foundation,  as, 
by  paving  all  across  the  river,  or  any  sJ'ni'ar  operation, 
referring  to  the  Table  with  an  obsfiiction  of  |,  and  ve- 
locity 5  feet,  we  find  the  head  p'oduced  is  2.6725,  and 
velocity  14  feet  per  second,  vi^ich  would  require  a  bot- 
tom as  firm   as  solid  rock      With  good   workmanship, 
however,  the  pavement  "ould  stand  a  considerable  time, 
especially  if  the  joints  were  so  carefully  closed  that  wa- 
ter could  not  read'-i'y  penetrate,  and  work  out  the  finer 
materials  in  wl-icli  the  pavement  was  bedded  :  For,  al- 
though the  water  passes  through  the  arch  with    this 
great  raridity,  yet  the  general  river  being  in  a  different 
train,  and  running   with  a  much  smaller  velocity,  will 
not  ftring  along  with  it  much  heavier  materials  than  the 
g-ravcl  and   pebbles  of  the  bed,  and  these  will  not  be 
very  injurious  to  the  artificial  bed  at  the  bridge :  For 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no  means  the   action  of 
the  water,  but  rather  the  attrition,  or  battering  and  rub- 
bing  of  the  boulderstones,   gravel,  and  sand,  brought 
down  by  it,  that  renders  the  hardest  rock  liable  to  be 
cut  up  by  the  force  of  a  swift  running  stream.     It  is 
nevtrtheless,  extremely  difficult  so  to  secure  a  pave- 
ment, or  inverted  arch,  in  a  river,  that  the  water  will 
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not  ultimately  carry  it  away,  even  when  the  river  does 
not  run  foul  iu  its  freshes.  The  great  velocity  which 
has  been  conimunicuted  to  the  river,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed instantaneously  to  change  upon  passing  the  ob- 
struction. Instead  ol  that,  wc  see  a  swilt  current 
shooting  along  in  the  line  of  the  arches  for  a  great  way 
below  the  bridge,  while  powerful  eddies  run  up  in  the 
line  of  the  piers,  casting  up  at  length  banks  or  shoals 
behind  them,  which  tend,  in  their  turn,  to  strengthen 
and  prolong  the  original  current  and  eddy.  Whatever 
pains,  therefore,  we  take  to  secure  the  pavement  or  in- 
verted arch,  this  strong  current  must  cut  up  and  carry 
away  the  materials  of  the  bed  behind  them;  an  opera- 
tion wliich,  if  once  begun,  must  constantly  go  on  with 
increasing  force.  The  water  will  have  a  fail  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  pavement,  and  will  gradually  wash  out 
the  foundation  of  the  outer  course  of  stones,  which  be- 
ing immersed  in  water,  will  not  be  difficult  to  move.  A 
few  stones  dropping  out  will  add  to  the  power  of  the 
stream,  by  roughening  the  bottom.  Course  will  loosen 
after  covnse,  until  the  whole  presents  only  a  loose  mass, 
ready  to  be  torn  up  and  swept  away  by  the  first  ensuing 
flood  in  the  river. 

We  could  wish  that  what  we  have  said  here  may  in- 
duce persons  properly  qualified  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject.  \Ve  are  convinced  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  art  of  bridge-building. 
Mathematicians  have  bestow  ed  much  time  and  pains  on 
the  equilibration  of  arches, — a  matter  about  which  the 
common  bridge-builder  seldom  seems  very  solicitous. 
We  have  seen  tliat,  in  reality,  the  usual  speculations  of 
that  kind  have  hitherto  led  to  no  one  useful  practical 
result.  Nay,  if  the  deductions  of  the  theory  were  to  be 
followed  too  implicitly,  they  may  lead,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  catenaria,  and  even  the  flat  arch,  to  the  proposing  of 
weakness  instead  of  strength,  and  craziness  instead  of 
stability. 

But  the  security  of  the  foundation  is  that  about  which 
the  practical  man  is,  with  reason,  most  solicitous.  He 
knows  that  it  demands  his  greatest  care.  An  error  in 
that  is  irremediable,  and  there  it  is  that  his  work  gene- 
rally fails.  Give  the  ancient  mechanician  only  a  place 
to  itand  on,  and  he  would  liave  moved  the  world  ;  give 
the  modern  engineer  only  a  sure  foundation,  he  will 
raise  a  stt-jcture  as  durable  as  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Of  the  Sterling--  or  Extremities  of  the  Pieus. 

The  reader  must  before  this  have  seen,  that  there 
would  be  a  great  impropriet/  in  forming  the  ends  of 
our  piers  into  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  ;  the 
water  which  is  thereby  shot  oil"  atrubtly  to  each  side, 
obstructs  the  general  current  by  contuciing  the  section, 
makes  an  increase  of  velocity  necessary,  which  at  the 
same  time  increases  the  action  on  the  botto«i,  and  has- 
tens the  downfall  of  the  structure. 

The  bridge-builder,  therefore,  has  in  all  ages  endea- 
voured to  obviate  or  diminish  this  contraction,  by  build- 
ing projecting  sterlings,  or  breakwaters,  towards  the 
stream,  with^the  intention,  as  it  were,  of  splitting  the 
current,  and  conveying  the  waters  more  quietly  under  the 
arches.  Those  which  point  down  the  stream,  in  rivers 
without  reflux,  were  at  first  perhaps  built  only  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  ;  for  although  probably  little  less  im- 
portant than  the  other,  they  do  not,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally formed,  seem  calculated  to  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose. 


The  form  of  the  sterling  has  given  rise  to  some  dis- 
cussion, and  bridge  builders  do  not  yet  seem  agreed  on 
what  is  the  best.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  been 
formed  into  an  isosceles  right  angled  triangle  in  the 
horizontal  plan,  having  the  right  angle  facing  the  stream; 
from  a  notion,  perhaps  pretty  general  among  workmen, 
that  this  IS  of  all  angles  the  strongest.  The  projecting 
edge  rises  perpendicularly  till  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  spring  of  the  arch  ;  what  is  higher  being 
merely  matter  of  ornament,  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
At  other  times,  the  plans  of  these  cutwaters  or  sterlings 
have  been  lormcd  into  two  arches,  of  6U°  each,  describ- 
ed from  the  two  angles  of  the  pier,  into  a  semicircle,  or 
scmiellipse,  on  the  conjugate  ;  or  into  other  and  proba- 
bly fanciful  figures,  as  in  Plate  LXXXI.  l"ig.  7.  Nor 
are  these  diHerent  methods  without  their  advocates. 
Thus  it  is  said  for  the  right  angle,  that  it  divides  the 
stream  best,  and  a  more  acute  angle  would  be  too  w  eak  ; 
that  the  semicircle  and  semiellipse,  are  best  calculated 
to  resist  the  shock  of  a  loaded  barge,  or  the  like  ;  and 
the  Gothic  intersecting  arches,  combine  in  some  degree 
the  advantages  of  both.  Hut  it  is  evident,  we  think, 
that  if  there  be  any  form,  which  really  deserves  a  pre- 
ference over  all  others,  it  must  be  that  which  is  adapted 
to  the  figure  of  the  contracted  stream  ;  and  which  deli- 
vers the  water  in  such  a  manner,  as  totally  to  fill  the 
breadth  of  the  archway.  Unlortunately  however,  our 
notions  of  the  motions  of  ffuids  are  yet  so  far  from  being 
precise,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  dis- 
cover what  figure  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

That  we  may  have  the  clearer  conception  of  this  mat- 
ter, let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  way  in  which  a  fluid  in 
modon  may  be  supposed  to  act  upon  any  obstacle. 

The  particle  moving  in  the  direction  EF  (Plate 
LXXXI.  Fig.  8.)  would  strike  the  pier  with  the  whole 
of  its  force,  if  the  end  ot  the  pier  was  in  the  line  AC,  and 
the  number  of  these  particles  will  be  as  AD  ;  but  when 
the  end  is  lormed  into  the  triangle  ABC,  the  effect  of 
each  particle  on  the  plane  AB  is  diminished  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sine  of  its  incidence  EFB  ;  and  the  ac- 
tion on  the  face  being  given,  the  effect  of  it  in  the  direc- 
tion BD,  or  parallel  to  the  axis,  will  be  found  by  still 
further  diminishing  it,  in  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  obli- 
quity. In  the  common  case  then,  when  the  length  of 
the  pier  is  in  the  line  of  the  stream,  the  resistance  of  the 
pier  will  be  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  incidence,  or  it 
will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  face 
AB  of  the  pier,  that  being  a  straight  line.  Otherwise, 
if  EF  represent  the  absolute  force  of  any  particle,  draw 
the  perpendiculars,  FG,  EG,  and  GH,  then  FG  '  xhibits 
the  impulse  perpendicular  to  the  force  AB,  ant'  FH  the 
effect  of  that  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  BD  ; 
where,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  angles 
DAB  and  DBA  be  equal,  that  is,  if  ABC  be  a  right 
angle,  then  are  FG  and  GE  equal,  also  FH  and  HE;  so 
that  the  absolute  impulse  on  the  sides  of  a  rectangular 
wedge  is  just  half  the  impulse  on  its  base.  We  might 
pursue  this  mode  of  reasoning  much  further.  We 
should  find  among  other  things,  that  the  absolute  im- 
pulse on  right  lined  triangles,  is  less  than  on  any  cur- 
vilineal  figure  ;  that  the  impulse  on  cylinders,  or  the 
i'ront  of  half  cylinders,  is  just  two  thirds  of  the  direct 
impulse  on  the  base  ;  that  in  all  other  curves,  the  near- 
er they  approach  to  the  right  lined  triangle,  the  less  is 
the  impulse  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident, 
that  the  impulse  will  be  always  the  less  the  more  acute 
we  make  the  vertex  of  that  triangle,  that  is,  the  greater 
projection,  and  the  sharper  a  point  we  give  to  the  pier. 
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This  is  the  way  in  which  De  la  Hire,  Emerson,  and 
other  writers,  have  treated  the  subject  They  give 
equations  expressing  the  properties  ot  different  forms 
of  sterlings;  the  whole  being  derived  from  lae  common 
theories  of  the  resistance  of  Huids,  conceiving  the  im- 
pulsion of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  to  be  the  same  as  in 
the  collision  of  hard  bodies  in  free  space. 

But  it  is  needless  to  follow  this  theory  much  lurther. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  founded  altogether  upon  an 
improper  assumption  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  of  small  im- 
portance to  the  point  in  question.  Wc  think  it  may  even 
reasonably  be  doubted,  whether  the  best  form  of  the 
sterling  be  merely  that  which  gives  least  resistance  to 
the  stream.  Should  we  not  ratiier  enqiyre  after  that 
which  guides  with  most  effect  the  water  under  the 
arches,  and  prevents  the  dangerous  action  ftn  the  foun- 
dation ?  At  all  events,  we  cannot  concede,  that  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  particles  of  water  is  the  same  which  the 
above  theory  supposes,  and  which  is  commonly  employ- 
ed by  writers  on  this  subject.  It  would  lead  us  into  too 
wide  a  digression,  to  state  the  reasons  which  may  be 
given  against  this  doctrine  of  impulsion  ;  besides,  we 
shall  have  another  opportunity  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject more  at  length.     See  Hydrodynamics. 

We  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only  exhibit,  in  a  fa- 
miliar way,  the  notion  we  have  of  the  real  action  of  a 
fluid  in  motion,  which,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult 
to  adapt  to  the  precision  of  mathematical  reasoning,  will, 
we  are  convinced,  be  of  more  value  to  the  practical 
builder,  in  giving  him  clear  conceptions  of  the  actions 
against  which  lie  is  to  provide.  Let  abBA,  Plate  LXXXI, 
Fig.  9,  and  rrfDC,  Fig.  10,  be  a  thin  film  of  water, 
which  has  advanced  against  the  flut  end  AB,  CD 
of  the  pier,  and  whether  the  first  lamina  of  panicles  act 
by  impulsion  or  not, — for  this  is  not  a  place  for  meta- 
physical discussion, — let  another  and  another  succeed, 
lunil  at  length  they  constitute  a  plate  or  film  oABA,  or 
rr/DC,  possessed  of  the  properties  of  a  fluid.  This  film 
will  hiive  had  its  direct  motion  destroyed  by  collision 
with  the  flat  end  of  the  pier.  It  cannot  flow  back,  for  it 
is  stopped  by  the  adjoining  and  following  waters.  Let 
us  suppose  it  for  a  moment,  to  be  stationary.  The  se- 
cond film  now  co.nes  on,  and  being  hinilcretl  from  pass- 
ing up  to  the  pier  by  the  first  film,  abBA,  can  produce 
nothing  like  impulsion  upon  the  pier,  but  it  will  propa- 
gate its  force  throut;h  the  fluid  film,  in  the  way  in  which 
only  a  force  is  propagated  through  fluids;  that  is  in  eve- 
ry direction.  The  pier,  therefore,  will  receive  the  im- 
pression of  the  second  film  unimpaired,  but  in  the  way 
of  a  pressure  only,  not  as  an  impulsion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  first  film  which  is  compressed 
between  the  pier,  and  the  second  film  advancing,  and 
the  waters  of  whicl^cannot  as  yet  move  off  sidev.ise,  be- 
ing opposed  by  the  other  parts  of  the  stream,  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  at  the  same  level,  must  obey  the  hydro- 
statical  law,  and  yield  to  the  impression  received,  by  its 
waters  rising  upwards,  the  only  way  in  which  they  are 
free  to  move.  There  will  be  an  accumulation  C^y  imme- 
diately before  the  pier.  The  second  film  v.  ill  also  be 
raised  upon  the  same  principle,  but  not  so  much  ;  the 
third  will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  second,  and  so 
on. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  superficial  waters  of  this 
accumulation  being  so  much  hit^her  than  the  res:  of  the 
stream,  must  tend  to  slide  off  on  all  sides.     ''  'i;ig 

off  will  cast  them  down  in  inclination  towar  ;i-s, 

and  of  course  the  greatest  elevation  will  be  ju-.  ,n  the 
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middle  between  A  and  B.  At  the  same  lime,  the  same 
pressure  wnich  produces  this  accumulation,  or,  if  it 
may  be  so  considered,  the  very  accumulation  itself  will 
propagate,  in  every  direction,  through  that  film,  a  cor- 
responding pressure.  This  will  enable  the  waters  of  the 
film  to  escape  at  each  side,  by  pressing  tntnsversely  on 
the  passing  current.  No  water  could  so  escape  without 
such  an  accumulation  as  we  speak  of;  for  the  passing 
stream,  being  otherwise  at  the  same  level,  would  reacr 
with  an  equal  pressure. 

The  notion,  therefore,  of  the  particles  of  water  beint- 
reflected  as  in  the  collision  of  bodies  in  free  space,  cai> 
not  be  entertained.  Speculations  founded  upon  that 
principle  leave  out  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
case,  viz.  the  fluidity  of  the  water.  Yet  a  trifling  atten- 
fion  to  that  circumstance,  renders  the  notions  through- 
out the  whole  proce«s  much  more  familiar.  We  have 
established  the  fact  of  the  accumulation  of  the  fluid  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  pier.  It  is  evident  that  no  force 
whatever  can  be  propagated  through  the  fluid,  without 
such  an  accumulation;  we  may  therefore  consider  at 
once  the  accumulation  as  the  cause,  mark,  and  measure 
of  every  subsequent  modification  of  the  passing  stream, 
and  we  will  find  it  fully  equal  to  the  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena. 

Of  the  film  of  water  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  pier,  every  part  is  urged  laterally  with  the  same 
force,  viz.  the  excess  of  pressure  produced  by  the 
accumulation.  And,  upon  the  supposition  that  all  the 
water  of  the  passing  stream  proceeds  with  the  same 
velocity,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  strictly  true,  we  might 
conclude  that  the  deflection  produced  at  the  shoulder 
of  the  pier  is  the  same  at  any  depth.  Now  this  -'efiec- 
tion  will  have  some  proportion  to  the  velocity  ol  the 
stream.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent. In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  will  be  a 
function  of  that  velocity.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  tnat 
the  velocity  of  the  lateral  discharge  at  the  shouhhn- of 
the  pier  be  equal  to  that  of  the  current,  it  is  plain  that 
these  waters,  witli  those  which  arc  immediately  contij;u- 
ous  in  the  stream,  moving  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
pier,  would  be  projected  in  the  diagonal  of  a  square 
which  had  the  side  of  the  pier  as  its  side.  In  that  case 
we  must  suppose  a  certain  space  immediately  behind 
the  shoulder  of  the  pier  to  be  void  of  water;  and  at  the 
same  time,  this  sort  of  repul=ion  will  produce  a  head  of 
water,  or  accumulation  in  the  stream,  immediately  be- 
yond that  void  space.  This  accumulation  will  be  pro- 
pagated from  the  shoulder  of  the  pier,  as  a  centre  across 
the  arch,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  carried  down  the 
stream;  and  accordingly,  we  do  always  see  a  wave, 
which  proceeds  from  each  sterling  or  abutment  of  an 
arch,  and  which  meet  perhaps  a  considerable  way  be- 
low the  bridge  :  but,  at  the  same  time,  and  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  waters,  which  arc,  as  it  were, 
projected  from  the  shoulder  of  the  pier,  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  proceed  in  that  direction  ;  having  on  one  side 
the  void  space  above  mentioned,  they  are  repelled  on 
the  other,  by  the  lateral  and  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the 
general  mass.  Tiiis  will,  of  course,  act  perpendicularly 
to  their  direction,  and  produce  ultimately  a  sort  of  gyra- 
tion or  revolution.  The  superficial  waters  will  Ukc- 
wise  tend  to  run  over  and  dcsren'l  into  the  void  ;  as 
they  deseend,  they  are  exposed  witb  tlic  lower  waters, 
to  the  lateral  pressure  of  a  greater  depth  ;  the  gyration 
will  become  ni';re  ivphl  in  dcsccndino- :  and  its  radius  of 
curvature  shorter.     The  void  will  assume  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  hollow  cone,  ilic  apex  pointing  downwards. 
The  dcsctiidiu;^  waicr  will  at  length  strike  the  bottom, 
and  be  reflected  upwards;  thu  motion  of  the  apex  will 
still  be  the  most  rapid,  and  will  thereby  produce  that 
boiling  appearance  which  we  generally  sec  towards  the 
tail  of  the  pier,  and  for  a  good  way  below  the  bridge. 
The  general  current  is  no  sort  of  obstruction  to  this  re- 
flection from  the  bottom  ;  it  is  perpendicular  to  its  di- 
rection, and  therefore  neither  hel[)s  nor  hinders  it,  but 
it  is  the  cause  why  the  vortex  is  at  first  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream,  and  why,  after  reflection 
from  the  bottom,  it  reappears  considerably  below  the 
place  of  its  original  formation. 

We  have  as  yet  taken  into  consideration  the  effect 
only  of  that  film  which  lies  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pier,  and  assuming  it  to  pass  laterally  with  S 
velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  general  current,  we  have 
supposed  that  the  primary  deflection  will  be  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  but  the  second,  third,  &.c.  films,  which  are  in  the 
front  of  that,  will  have  a  similar  lateral  discharge,  and 
will  therefore  have  deflected  a  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
general  current,  before  tl'.ey  have  reached  the  pier  and 
the  last  film;  but  the  deflection  cannot  be  so  great, 
because  the  accumulation  is  not  so  great.  In  fact,  the 
first  deflection  is  in  a  manner  nothing.  It  is  a  nascent 
quantity  ;  but  each  succeeding  film  having  some  room 
made  for  it  by  the  deflection  produced  by  the  former, 
will  be  broader  than  it,  measuring  across  the  current,  and 
will  in  its  turn  add  a  little  to  the  former  deflection; 
yet  so,  that  the  ultimate  breadth  can  hardly  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  pier,  let  the  deflection  be  what 
it  may. 

All  this  while  we  are  speaking  of  a  square  ended 
pier  ;  and  it  is  now  clear,  that  tlie  water  which  lies  in 
a  manner  stagnated  before  it,  is  bounded  on  the  plan  by 
two  curve  lines,  which  have  their  convexity  turned  to- 
wards the  axis  of  the  pier,  and  are  of  course  concave  on 
the  outside.  If  this,  therefore,  be  the  most  advisable 
form  of  the  sterlings  of  piers,  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
different  from  any  that  have  ever  yet  been  constructed. 
Before,  however,  goinu;  further,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  water  in  the  front  of  the  pier  is  by  no  means  stag- 
nant ;  passing  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  every  film 
has  a  greater  velocity  than  the  succeeding  ;  it  has  to 
supply  not  only  its  own  waste  by  the  lateral  discharge, 
but  that  of  all  the  succeeding,  or  rather,  perhaps,  its 
own  waste,  in  passing  through  all  the  succeeding  stages. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  accumidation  and  de- 
flection, the  direction,  as  well  as  the  velocity,  is,  in 
fact,  that  of  the  stream  at  the  pier;  the  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  the  stream  vanishes,  for  the  whole  is  de- 
flected. 

We  conceive,  therefore,  aUhoup;h  witli  great  difli- 
denre,that  it  is  with  impropriety,  Newton  has  said,  that 
the  motions  are  the  s;ime  as  if  a  certain  part  of  the  wa- 
ter in  front  of  the  pier  or  obstruction  were  frozen,  and 
he  conceives  this  part  to  end  in  a  point.  No  part  of  the 
water  which  is  before  the  pier  is  perfectly  stagnant,  and 
it  can  therefore  by  no  means  be  considered  as  frozen, 
neither  can  that  portion  of  the  water  be  supposed  to 
come  to  a  point ;  for,  if  we  take,  as  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rent intercepted  by  any  pier,  to  the  lateral  discharge  at 
the  shoulder,  so  the  breadth  of  the  pier  to  a  fourth 
proportional,  it  is  plain  that,  roundly  speaking,  we  have 
the  distance  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  to  wliichthis  wa- 
ter extends,  at  that  pirt  of  the  stream  where  it  may  he 
supposed  to  be  confounded  with   tiic  general  current ; 


and  this  breadth  must  be  something,  since  the  discharge 
is  something. 

Giving  up  then  the  idea  of  making  a  sterling,  or  point 
to  our  pier,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  the  water  that  ia 
supposed  to  stagnate  before  it,  we  tliiuk  the  best  thing 
that  can  l)e  done  is  to  offer  some  maxims  of  construc- 
tion, which,  though  they  do  not  constitute  a  con>pletG 
rule  for  the  perfect  formation  of  sterlings,  wdl  yet 
serve  to  improve  the  practice  of  the  bridge  builder, 
and  preserve  him  from  falling  into  gross  and  danger- 
ous errors. 

It  is  evident  that  all  abrupt  angles  at  the  junction  of 
the  sterling  with  the  pier  are  to  be  avoided  :  this  part 
should  be  njatly  and  regularly  rounded  away,  so  as  to 
prevent  tlie  gyration  above  alluded  to,  by  giving  the  fi- 
gure of  thelncipieui  p  irt  of  the  curve  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  pier.  Neither  do  we  approve  of  the  parallelism  of 
the  sides  of  the  pier.  A  small  convexity  might  be  gi- 
ven them  with  much  advantage,  and  without  adding  to 
the  trouble  of  erection. 

It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished,  that  in  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  curved  part  of  the  sterling,  it  should  have 
a  coiurary  flexure,  so  as  to  make  the  point  of  it,  by  be- 
ing as  sharp  as  possible,  turn  aside  the  waters  with  the 
greater  ease;  but  this  is  attended  with  a  manifest  dis- 
advantage. The  point  will  then  be  liable  to  damage, 
and  the  most  trivial  variation  in  tlie  thread  of  the  stream, 
would  produce  in  an  increased  degree  all  those  gyra- 
tions we  wanted  to  avoid  ;  such  points  too,  in  navigable 
rivers,  would  be  fatal  to  loaded  craft.  But  while  we  do 
not  attempt  to  give  this  acuteness  to  the  pier  in  the  ho- 
rizontal section,  we  may  acquire  it  with  great  facility  in 
the  longitudinal  or  vertical  section.  For  that  purpose, 
the  lower  courses  should  be  made  gradually  to  project 
before  the  upper,  and  if  the  formation  of  the  pier  ad- 
mits of  it,  they  may  also  be  made  to  project  on  the  sides  ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  in  so  doing  to  attend  to  the 
rules  we  have  formerly  given  for  its  stability,  and  not 
uselessly  to  increase  the  mass  of  the  pier.  As  we  de- 
scend, however,  the  courses  of  the  sterling  should  be- 
come more  acute,  and  project  further  up  the  stream, 
and  thus  the  pier  may  be  supposed  ultimately  to  end  in 
a  mere  point.  In  short,  the  figure  of  a  pier,  or  sterling 
of  this  kind,  will  have  a  considerable  resem.blancc  to  the 
sock  of  a  plough, — an  instrument  which,  in  its  applica- 
tion, has  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  sterling.  It 
may  be  asked,  whether  these  projecting  courses  should 
be  left  by  the  mason  in  steps,  or  trimmed  away  to  a  rc- 
i^ular  curve  surface  ?  We  conceive,  that  there  are  good 
reasons  for  choosing  to  leave  them  in  steps.  For,  in- 
dependent of  the  saving  of  labour,  when  the  current 
has  any  obrujuity  to  the  direction  of  tlie  pier,  it  will  flow 
over  the  acute  point  of  the  sterlingj|pnd  being  reflected 
by  these  steps,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented 
from  injuring  the  bottom.  The  safety,  however,  of 
craft  would  seem  to  make  it  proper  to  round  away  the 
fore  corners  of  the  courses. 

As  to  the  point  of  the  pier  down  the  stream,  its  fi- 
gure must,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  he  assimilated 
to  the  other.  It  were  well  if  we  could  in  this  case  ap- 
ply the  contrary  flexure  above  mentioned.  The  same 
difliculties  are  not  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  although  it  may 
not  be  easy  or  agreeable  to  form  it  in  the  horizontal  sec- 
tion, yet,  by  prolonging  the  tail  down  the  stream  fur- 
ther than  usual,  we  will  virtually  obtain  the  same  thing. 
The  tail  of  the  pier  is  of  less  consequence  to  the  stabili- 
ty of  a  bridge,  though  it  may  certainly  be  contrived  so 
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as  to  facilitate  the  transmission  of  the  water.  Di-idgcs 
seldom  fail  on  that  sitle  ;  and  as  they  ai-c  usually  con- 
structed, there  is  an  eddy  below  the  pier,  which,  although 
it  obstructs  the  current,  and  injures  the  bottom,  yet  casts 
up  a  shoal  beiOw  each  pier  that  serves  to  protect  the 
foundations  of  the  building. 

Bridges  built  in  the  way  we  have  now  mentioned,  will 
appear  greatly  stronger  than  those  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion ;  and  ihcy  will  really  be  so.  Independent  of  their 
power  ol  preventing  the  action  on  the  foundation  at  the 
shoulder  of  the  pier,  which  we  have  siiewn  in  an  early 
part  of  this  section  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  de- 
cay of  bridges,  these  sterlings  will  appear  stout,  curved 
buttresses,  or  as  it  were  knees,  to  support  the  lofty  side- 
wads  ;  and  by  expanding  the  lower  courses  of  the  arch, 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  mcreased  base,  to  cast 
the  vault  into  a  kind  of  gioin,  and  thus  give  a  greater 
degree  of  transverse  strength  to  the  wiiole  structure. 

This  idea  of  extending  the  lower  courses  of  the  pier, 
and  breaking,  as  it  were,  by  degrees,  the  force  of  the 
current,  is  not  new,  and  we  do  not  give  it  as  such.  It 
may  be  seen  with  various  degrees  of  perfection  in  many 
ancient  and  modern  structures,  pirticuiarly  in  the  cele- 
brated Pont  St  Esprit  over  the  Rhone,  which  probably 
owes  in  a  great  measure  its  endurance  to  that  expedient. 
But  we  wish  merely  to  bring  back  to  tlie  builder  a  prin- 
ciple, which,  in  modern  times,  seems  too  often  to  have 
been  lost  sight  ot,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
the  result  of  a  successful  experience. 

When  necessity  obliges  us  to  form  a  bridge  at  a  con- 
siderable obliquity  to  the  current  of  a  river,  a  danger  is 
thereby  incurred  of  producing  a  gyration  on  the  lec-bow 
of  the  piers,  which  will  be  attended  with  all  the  evil 
consequences  we  have  already  explained.  The  obstruc- 
tion to  the  current  may  be  presumed  to  vary  with  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  obliquity,  and  consequently  the 
additional  head  must  be  as  the  versed  sine  of  that  angle. 
But  if  the  sides  of  the  river  be  parallel  straight  lines, 
the  water-way  under  the  bridge  will  just  increase  as  the 
secant  of  the  angle  of  obliquity,  or  inversely  as  the  co- 
sine. This  will  just  counterbalance  the  obstruction 
caused  by  deflecting  the  current,  leaving  only  the  reac- 
tion of  the  bank,  and  the  iveather-side  of  each  pieragainst 
the  stream,  to  produce  the  deflection.  There  will  be  an 
accumulation  on  the  one  side  of  each  arch  therefore, 
and  a  depression  on  the  other;  v/hile  a  strong  gyration 
•will  take  place  on  one  of  the  shoulders  of  each  pier,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  danger.  The 
•water-way  of  the  arch  too  is  likely  to  be  much  con- 
tracted by  this  cause.  All  these  appearances  frequently 
occur,  although  the  bridge  appears  to  pass  directly  across 
the  stream  ;  because  in  such  a  case  the  bridge  has  been 
designed  for  the  low  waters,  whereas  the  stream,  when 
in  flood,  may  have  a  very  different  direction.  'I'he 
course  of  the  river  therefore,  above  the  bridge,  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  especially  when  the  waters  are 
high,  and  either  corrected,  or  the  position  of  the  bridge 
adapted  to  it. 

The  effect  of  the  gyration  at  the  shoulder  of  the  piers 
is  curious;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
destruction,  it  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  The  beds 
of  all  rivers  are  porous,  and  wjll  therefore  be  glutted 
■with  water ;  which  again  is  every  where  pressed  by  the 
■whole  depth  in  the  river  :  but  at  the  shoulder  of  the  pier 
there  i.-  a  void,  so  that  the  bottom  at  that  spot  will  not 
have  the  same  vertical  pressure  that  there  is  every 
where  round  it.     Water  will  therefore  rise  out  of  the 


boitom  at  that  place,  like  a  spring  or  fountain,  and  so 
much  the  more  forcibly  as  the  void  is  deeper.  Or,  if 
prevented  from  issuing,  it  will  exert  a  strong  pressure 
upwards,  upon  whatever  forms  the  bottom  of  the  void. 
Now,  this  void  being  sometimes  even  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  we  need  not  be  in  the  least  surprised,  that  not  only 
gravel  and  shiver,  but  even  large  stones,  are  lifted  in  it, 
and  shoved  away  by  the  vertical  motion. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  of  the  obstruction  caused  by  ob- 
liquity. Like  every  other  department  of  our  inquiry 
connected  with  hydr.iulic  principles,  experiments  arc 
yet  wanting  to  assist  us  in  making  this  a  subject  of 
calculation. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  occupying  the  reader's  time 
with  a  mathematical  discussion,  from  which,  at  pre- 
sent, little  benefit  can  be  derive.!,  we  conceived  it  bet- 
ter to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  methods 
by  which  the  chief  difficulties  of  such  a  case  may  be 
obviated. 

With  this  view  we  will  venture  to  recommend,  that 
whatever  tlie  position  of  the  bridge  may  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  stream,  the  Icngthway  of  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments should  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  current 
as  nearly  as  may  be.  .\  considerable  deviation  is  per- 
fectly practicable.  We  have  formerly  shewn,  that  the 
position  of  the  joints  of  the  arch  may  be  varied,  perhaps 
30°  from  that  of  equilibration,  before  any  slide  is  thereby 
produced  among  the  archstones  :  we  surely  have  the 
same  liberty  here,  and  this  even  wlien  the  coursing  joints 
are  horizontal. 

This  advantage  of  friction  may  be  even  improved  by 
dowelling  or  other  means,  if  thought  beneficial.  But  if 
tlie  coursing-joints,  instead  of  being  made  horizontal,  be 
formed  at  right-angles  to  the  side  of  the  bridge,  we  have 
the  very  same  advantages  that  would  be  obtained  were 
the  bridge  perfectly  direct. 

Did  the  subject  admit  of  it,  we  would  here  give  the 
theory  of  those  arches  which  are  not  straight  on  the 
ground-plan,  as  the  arched  top  of  a  bow-window,  and  the 
like,  some  of  which  afford  pretty  ex.imples  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  equilibration,  and  all  of  which, 
by  means  of  the  gravity,  friction,  or  cohesion  of  their 
parts,  admit  to  a  certain  extent  of  being  steadily  and 
solidly  constructed.  But  we  shall,  at  another  oppor- 
tunity, take  up  this  subject,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we 
hasten  to  other  matters  more  intimately  connected  with 
our  present  inquiries. 

The  centres  or  framings  of  carpentry,  on  which  the 
arches  arc  built,  arc,  in  many  cases,  objects  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  builder  :  they  form  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful applications  of  the  science  of  C.\rpentkv.  But  as 
the  principles  upon  which  the  more  difficult  kinds  are 
designed  will  not  be  clearly  understood,  without  enter- 
ing into  more  detail  than  is  consistent  with  our  present 
subject,  we  shall  only  offer  in  this  article  some  of  the 
most  approved  designs,  and  refer  the  reader  for  their 
explanation  and  discussion  of  their  comparative  merits 
until  we  come  to  treat  of  C.\RrKNTRY. 

To  the  same  place  we  shall  also  refer  the  subject  of 
wooden  and  iron  bridges,  which  intimately  depend  on 
the  same  science  ;  their  statical  equilibrium  admitting  of 
the  introduction  of  a  principle  essentially  different  from 
those  employed  in  erections  of  stone. 

The  side-walls  and  wing-walls  of  bridges  constitute 
a  pan  not  the  least  important  of  our  suliject.  They  have, 
especially  the  latter,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  mass  of 
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earth  behind  ihtni,  forming  the  roachvay  up  to  the  haun- 
ches of  the  bridsjc.  Little  has  been  written  upon  this 
subject  in  our  language,  and  that  little  has  been  of  no 
practical  benefit.  Mulkr  and  some  others  give  us  a  few 
theorems  respecting  the  thickness  of  the  revetements  in 
fortifications.  Some  of  our  elementary  writers  inquire  u 
little  into  the  sainc  subject,  as  one  case  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Their 
results,  in  almost  every  case,  give  a  much  greater  thick- 
ness for  walls  of  this  kind,  than  is  ever  found  necessary 
in  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  principle 
must  be  overlooked  in  these  investigations,  which  has  a 


materi.tl  elTcct  in  their  application,  We  cannot  say  that 
the  inquiries  of  Belidor,  reckoned  one  of  thi:  first  of 
scientific  engineers,  have  been  more  successful.  In 
another  part  of  this  work  we  sliuU  offer  a  theory  of 
retaining  walls,  in  general  founded  upon  principlt,s  that 
arc  perhaps  new,  and  that  has  been  confirmed  hy  the 
results  of  experiment.  This  theory  has  been  found  to 
agree  with  the  ideas  of  practical  men.  It  is  capable  of 
application  to  all  cases  of  the  kind,  and  it  comprehends 
them  all.  But  in  this  place  it  would  be  embracing  too 
large  a  field  to  bring  it  forward,    (a.  n.) 


PART  II.    PRACTICE  OF  BRIDGE  BUILDING. 


With  regard  to  the  practice  of  bridge  building,  the  chief 
objects  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

Sect.  I. 

1.  The  situation. 

2.  The  design. 

3.  The  materials. 


Sect.  II. 

1. 

The  foundations. 

2. 

The  Piers  and  abutments. 

O. 

The  Centres. 

4. 

The  Arches. 

5. 

The  Spandrels  and  wings 

6. 

The  Parapets. 

/   . 

The  Roadway. 

Sect.  I. 
On  the  Situation,  Design,  and  Materials. 

1.  The  situation  is  generally  determined  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  town  by  streets,  and  in  the  country  by 
the  roads  adjacent.  If  the  bridge  is  of  a  great  size,  or 
the  foundations  difficult,  it  is  frequently  advisable  to 
choose  the  most  favourable  situation  for  the  bridge,  even 
at  the  expcnce  of  changing  the  approaches.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  tiic  access  be  commodious,  but 
where  practicable,  from  the  approaches  being  in  a 
curve,  the  general  outlines  of  a  bridge  are  seen  to  most 
advantage.  The  situation  should  be  chosen  where  the 
river  runs  in  a  straight  course  for  a  considerable  way 
above  it,  and  where  the  channel  rather  contracts  at 
some  little  distance  below.  The  direction  of  the  bridge 
should  form  a  light  angle  with  that  of  the  river  above 
it.  Rock  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  abutments  and  piers  ;  next  to  rock,  hard  clay, 
or  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  or  otherwise  firm  gravel ;  but 
loose  gravel,  mud,  or  quicksands,  are  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

2.  When  tlie  situation  has  been  determined,  a  map 
or  plan  should  be  made  of  the  channel  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  banks,  also  of  the  streets  or  roads  which  are 


to  be  connected  with  each  end  of  the  bridge.  There 
should  likewise  be  a  section,  shewing  the  breadth  of  the 
bed  of  the  river, and.  the  form  of  the  banks  on  each  side. 
Upon  this  section  should  be  marked  the  lines  of  high 
and  low  water,  to  be  determined  by  the  marks  of  the 
greatest  floods,  and  the  best  information  which  can  be 
procured  from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  most  observ- 
ing people  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  consistence  of 
the  bed  should  also  be  ascertained,  by  boring  with  pro- 
perly constructed  augers,  especially  in  the  scite  of  the 
abutments,  piers,  and  wing-walls.  There  should  like- 
wise be  a  longitudinal  section,  shewing  the  declivity  of 
the  bed  of  the  river,  for  at  least  200  yards  above  and 
below  the  proposed  situation. 

When  these  steps  have  been  taken,  and  the  nature 
of  the  materials  ascertained,  the  engineer  has  obtained 
sufficient  data  to  enable  him  to  make  a  suitable  design. 
We  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  bridges  con- 
structed with  stone. 

The  leading  objects  in  forming  a  design  are, 
1st,  The  passage  for  the  water  under  the  bridge, 
2(1,  The  making  a  perfect  roadway  over  it:  And, 
3d,  Tlie  decorations. 

1.  The  number  and  dimensions  of  the  arches  must 
depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  river,  the  nature  of  the 
foundations,  the  height  of  the  bunks,  and  the  quality  of 
the  materials  to  be  used.  If  the  foundations  are  good, 
the  banks  high,  the  stone  hard,  and  to  be  procured  of 
proper  dimensions,  large  arches  will  be  found  advisa- 
ble ;  if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  size  of  the  arches 
must  be  diminished,  and  their  number  increased  ;  if 
more  arches  than  one  are  required,  their  number  should 
be  odd,  ill  order  that  there  may  be  an  arch  in  the  middle 
of  the  river:  the  middle  arch  should  be  the  largest,  and 
those  on  each  side  should  diminish,  so  that  their  spring- 
ing remaining  the  same,  their  tops  may  form  a  declivity" 
of  about  1  in  24.  When  piers  are  placed  in  a  river, 
the  breadth  between  the  abutments  should  be  made 
greater  tlian  the  natural  breadth  of  the  channel  at  that 
place,  by  about  double  the  thickness  of  all  the  piers. 
Where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  soft  or  loose,  the  increas- 
ed width  must  be  considerably  more.  In  proportioning 
the  thickness  of  the  piers  to  the  span  of  the  arches,  great 
latitude  has  been  taken,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement : 
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Roman. 
Middle  ages. 

More  modem 
limes. 


At  present. 


the  bi'idge 
.  .  do.  . 
.  .  do.  . 
.  .  do.  . 


at 


Rimini.  "J 

Vicenza.        y 
Alcantara.     J 


.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 
.  .  do. 


R, 

.  Vi. 

.  Ale 

.  St  Esprit. 

.  Lyons.  5 

.  Port  RoyaL 

.  Orleans. 

.  X-.uilly. 

.  Westminster. 

.  Blackfriars. 

.  Perth. 

.  Dunkeld. 

.  Kelso. 

.  Conon. 

.  Bewdlev- 


En^eers. 
Unknown. 

Brothers  of  the  Bridge. 

Mansard. 

Hupeau. 

Perronet. 

Labclye. 

Mylnc. 

Smeaton. 

Telford. 

Rennic. 

Telford. 

Telford. 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
propoition  has  been  varied  from  nearly  one  half  to  one 
ninth  part  of  the  span.  As  this  important  object  has 
been  discussed  at  length,  when  treating  of  the  principles, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  thickness 
of  the  piers,  besides  the  span  and  shape  of  the  arch,  is 
affected  by  its  rise,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
their  own  altitude,  and  the  quality  of  the  stone  of  which 
they  are  constructed  ;  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  obstruction  to  the  water-way,  to  make  the  piers  as 
thin  as  prudence  will  admit.  The  shape  of  the  piers 
and  arches  should  also  be  calculated,  to  form  as  per- 
fect a  water-way  as  possible  ;  and  on  this  account,  all 
recesses  and  side  projections,  witliin  reach  of  the  water, 
should  be  avoided,,  and  the  connections  of  the  abut- 
ments with  the  banks  should  be  formed  on  tlie  same 
principles. 

2.  If  the  bridge  consists  only  of  one  small  arch,  and 
there  is  little  intercourse,  the  road-way  may  be  narrow 
and  without  footpaths  ;  if  the  bridge  is  long,  and  there 
is  much  intercourse,  the  breadth  must  be  increased,  and 
have  proper  footpaths.  Since  wheel  carriages  have 
been  in  general  use,  few  bridges,  however  small  or 
remote  from  towns,  have  been  made  less  than  fifteen 
feet  in  breadth  over  the  parapets ;  they  are  more  gene- 
rally made  from  18  to  20  feet,  in  or  near  to  considera- 
ble towns,  from  26  to  30  ;  and  in  or  near  large  cities, 
they  are  made  from  30  to  50  feet.  The  roadway  should 
have  a  declivity  from  the  middle  of  the  lengtli  each  way 
towards  and  beyond  the  abutments,  of  about  1  in  24  ; 
and  the  roadway,  as  well  as  the  footpaths  and  parapets, 
should,  near  their  extremities,  diverge,  to  suit  the 
approaches,  whether  one  or  more,  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge. 

3.  The  decorations  should  be  varied,  according  to  the 
situation  and  accompaiiymtnts.  In  the  country,  the 
utmost  simplicity,  consistent  with  distinguishing  the 
essential  parts,  sliould  be  preserved  ;  and  even  in  the 
most  splendid  cities,  or  adjacent  to  palaces,  all  decora- 
tions should  be  kept  perfectly  subservient  to,  and  in  uni- 
son with,  the  essential  parts  :  the  neglect  of  this  is  a 
frequent  error  in  designing  bridges.  Columns  and  enta- 
blatures, though  proper  in  a  Grecian  temple,  are  ill  suit- 
ed to  an  edifice,  where  forms  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
arc  the  leading  features.  As  columns  can  only  be  placed 
over  the  piers  and  abutments,  the  entablature,  intended 
to  represent  beams  of  timber,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be 
wholly  upheld  by  supports  placed  at  such  great  distances 


from  each  other.  And  the  introduction  of  columns,  in 
place  of  carrying  up  the  piers,  deprives  the  superstruc- 
ture of  powerful  buttresses  in  situations  where  they 
would  prove  very  beneficial.  The  affectation  of  pre- 
serving the  entablature  upon  a  perfect  level,  has  led  to 
making  the  roadway  along  the  bridge  also  level,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  constructing,  at  a  vast  expense,  a 
piece  of  road  more  imperfect  than  what  is  formed  by 
the  common  labourer  in  the  open  country  ;  and  besides, 
this  mode  of  construction  gives  an  appearance  of  feeble- 
ness to  the  outlines  of  the  bridge.  This  false  taste  was 
introduced  by  some  of  the  French  engineers,  and  has  of 
late  been  in  some  instances,  copied  in  Britain.  It  cannot 
be  too  early  reprobated,  because  bridges,  when  substan- 
tially constructed,  remain  fur  many  ages,  and  are  not 
easily  altered. 

In  making  out  the  design,  the  engineer  should  furnish 
a  plan,  shewing  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  abutments,  wing-walls,  and  wharf 
walls  connected  with  the  bridge  ;  an  elevation  shewing 
the  general  facade  ;  also  vertical,  longitudinal,  and  cross 
sections,  shewing  the  construction  of  the  interior  parts. 
In  large  bridges,  there  should  be  a  plan  or  horizontal 
section  taken  at  about  one  third  way  up  the  rise  of  the 
arches,  in  order  to  shew  the  mode  of  filling  up  the 
spandrels.  There  should  likewise  be  a  plan  of  the  road- 
way, footpaths,  and  parapets  ;  besides  separate  drawings 
of  all  those  parts  which  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct in  the  general  drawings.  A  specification  should 
likewise  be  added,  describing  in  words,  thc^uality  and 
dimensions  of  every  part  of  the  work,  and  Jie  form  and 
manner  of  its  construction. 

3.  Matekiai.s. 

The  materials  consist  of  timber  and  iron  for  piles,. 
cofTcrdams,  caissons,  scaffolding,  ami  centres;  of  stone,, 
lime,  and  sM\d  for  the  masonry  ;  also  gravel  for  em- 
banking  at  the  ends,  and  forming  the  roadway  over  the 
bridge. 

Of  timber,  oak  is  the  most  generally  useful,  and  where 
exposed  to  be  alternately  wet  and  dry.  is  most  durable  ; 
and  next  to  it  are  pitch,  pine,  and  fir  grown  from  the 
seed.  Under  low  water,  elm  is  very  suitable  ;  it  does 
not  easily  split,  and  is  very  durable  :  indeed,  in  this 
latter  situation  anv  timber  is  sufficiently  durable.  For 
gangways,  scaffolding,  and  centres,  sBui.d  fir  timber  of 
natural  growth  is  the  fittest ;  it  should  be  free  of  knots 
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and  sap.  In  tics,  bolts,  and  nails,  malleable  iron,  made 
IVoni  wood  cLarcoa,,  should  be  used.  For  receiving 
thiusis,  I'orniini^  supports,  ordowclliiit;  stones,  cast  iron 
is  tlie  niosi  proper. 

With  regara  to  stones  for  the  piers,  abuiments,  arch- 
stones,  and  parapets,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  pro- 
cure the  best  whicn  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense. They  should  be  of  a  quality  not  to  be  decom- 
posed by  the  operations  of  the  atiuospliere,  and  they 
should  not  be  iiuersected  by  cross  scams.  Where  the 
quarry  produces  them  willi  flat  beds,  much  labour  is 
saved  ;  but  when  they  are  laminated,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  them  laid  on  their  natural  beds-  Their 
dimensions  must,  of  course,  be  rcijulate<l  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  in  which  they  arc  to  be  employed.  If 
new  quarries  are  to  be  opened,  experienced  workmen 
should  carefully  examine  their  quality  ;  and  specimens 
of  the  stone  should  be  exposed  for  at  least  one  winter 
and  summer,  in  situations  similar  to  that  where  they 
are  to  be  used  :  experiments  should  also  be  made  to 
prove  their  consistence.  For  the  spandrels,  wing  walls, 
and  backing,  inferior  stones  may  answer;  but  ihey 
should  be  such  as  can  be  laid  with  proper  bond,  and  in 
regular  courses.  Those  used  on  the  external  faces  must 
be  fit  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  weather:  they 
should  correspond  with  those  of  the  piers  and  arches  as 
to  colour;  and  if  regularly  stfuared,  should  be  brought 
from  the  same  quarry,  though  they  may  be  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

In  procuring  lime  for  mortar,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  it  will  set  or  indurate  under  water  ;  and  where  im- 
mediately exposed  to  agitated  water,  the  outer  edge  of 
the  joints  should  be  laid  with  the  British  cement,  dis- 
covered by  Mr  Parker,  which  in  a  few  minutes  becomes 
sufficiently  hard.  Where  these  cannot  be  procured, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  substitutes  :  burnt  and  pound- 
ed iron  stone,  scales  from  an  iron  forge,  hard  burnt  tiles 
ground  and  mixed  with  quick  lime,  all  become  hard  un- 
der water,  and  in  damp  situations.  In  ail  cases,  clean, 
sharp,  or  angular  sand,  is  a  necessary  ingredient ;  and 
in  rubble  work  it  is  better  for  being  very  coarse,  or  ap- 
proximating to  clean  small  gravel.  In  making  mortar, 
we  have  known  great  advantage  derived  from  using  wa- 
ter which  contained  a  solution  of  iron,  and  was  of  a  dark 
reddish  colour,  approaching  to  black,  wliich  is  fre- 
quently found  adjacent  to  peat  mosses.  The  lime  should 
be  used  when  fresh  slacked,  and  be  well  beaten,  or  made 
with  a  machine  called  a  mortar  mill. 

In  using«and,  Vitruvius  very  judiciously  makes  a 
distinction  between  sea  or  river,  and  pit  sand  ;  of  the 
igrnier  he  allows  two,  and  three  of  the  latter,  to  one  of 
lime  111  powder.  Dr  Higgins,  who  made  many  experi- 
ments, arid  published  a  treatise  upon  calcareous  ce- 
ments, recommends  (by  weight)  one  of  lime  to  eight  of 
sand.  Loriot,  in  describing  what  he  conceives  the  se- 
cret ot  the  ancients,  mixes  a  portion  of  unslacked  lime 
ground  to  a  powder,  with  the  mortar  which  has  previ- 
ously been  made  up  in  heaps  in  the  common  way.     In 


the  specification  for  the  Pont  Royal  des  Thuilleries,  by 
Mansard,  and  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model 
in  France,  it  is  provided,  that  all  the  mortar  of  lime  and 
cement,  for  the  work  under  water,  sliall  be  composed 
of  live  parts,  three  ol  which  shall  be  of  good  cement  of 
tile,  not  bricks,  and  two  of  lime  ol  Melun,  well  ground, 
or  pounded  together.  For  the  common  mortar,  two  of 
lime  and  three  oi  sand.  The  Sieur  Gabriel  directs  the 
same  preparations  for  the  bridge  of  Blois.  Perronet,  for 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  directs  that  the  cement  mortar 
shall  be  cquid  quantities  of  ground  tiles  from  bt  Ger- 
main, or  St  Cloud,  and  lime  ;  observing  that  this,  on 
account  of  the  quality  of  the  lime,  exceeds  by  J^  the 
usual  quantity  employed  in  this  sort  of  mortar.  Ol  the 
other,  or  white  mortar,  he  directs  one  third  of  slacked 
lime,  and  two  thirds  of  sand.  In  the  account  of  build- 
ing the  Eddystone  light-house,  Mr  Smeaton  gives  a 
chapter  upon  water  cements,  from  which  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  few  particulars  ;  and  earnestly  recommend  those 
who  wish  to  be  fully  informed  on  this  point,  to  peruse 
with  attention  the  whole  of  that  valuable  chapter. 

Mr  Smeaton  found,  in  many  parts  of  England,  lime- 
stone which  produced  lime,  that  when  made  into  mor- 
tar grew  hard  under  water.  The  best  kind  was  at  Aber- 
thaw,  in  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Bristol  channel.  He 
found  the  stone  of  Watchet,  a  small  sea  port  in  Somer- 
setshire, had  long  been  used  in  water  works  :  it  did  not 
suit  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  He  traced  the  same 
sort  of  stone  through  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  and  Leicester,  and  thence  by  the 
vale  of  Belvoir  into  Nottingham,  and  Lincolnshire,  at  a 
place  called  Long  Benington  :  he  found  it  also  in  the 
counties  of  Dorset,  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Surry.  It  has 
also  long  been  procured  in  Lancashire,  under  the  name 
of  Sutten  lime. 

After  mentioning  the  shape,  appearance,  and  qualities 
of  the  sundry  stones,  he  concludes,  that  as  this  sort  of 
limestone  is  found,  blue,  grey,  yellow,  and  white,  also  in 
thin  strata  and  lumpish  masses,  sometimes  very  hard 
and  sometimes  comparatively  soft ;  that  its  fitness  does 
not  depend  upon  those  appearances  and  qualities,  nei- 
ther does  it  upon  the  matrix  in  which  it  is  formed.  But 
he  found,  that  when  burnt,  all  the  water  limes  fell  into 
a  buff-coloured  tinge,  and  all  contained  a  considerable 
portion  of  clay. 

He  found  once  a  reddish  coarse  deep  brown  sand 
stone,  of  a  somewhat  tender  nature,  which  when  burnt, 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  mixed  with  slacked  lime,  and 
made  into  a  ball,  became  very  hard. 

He  states,  that  limestone  in  general  loses  about  |  of 
its  weight  by  burning  ;  that  slacked  lime  produces  dou- 
ble the  measure  of  the  burnt  stone  or  shells  ;  that  when 
made  into  a  paste,  it  occupies  but  half  the  space  of  the 
powder ;  that  two  measures  of  slacked  lime  made  into 
a  paste,  and  mixed  with  one  measure  of  terras  r)r  puzzo- 
lano,  makes  about  \f%  of  mortar.  The  .following  table 
is  the  result  of  his  observations,  experiments,  and  prac- 
tice. 
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No. 


7 

8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 

20 


Water  lime  with  puzzolaiio. 


Lime 
powder. 


Eddystonc  mortar 

Stone  mortar 

Do  2d  sort  .... 
Face  mortar 

Do  2d  sort  .... 
Backing  mortar 

Water  lime  with  minion. 

Face  mortar 

Do               Calder  composition 
Backing  mortar 

Do  2d  sort     .... 

Common  lime  with  terras. 

Terras  mortar 

increased        .     . 

further        .     . 

still  further  .  . 
Terras  backing  mortar  .  .  . 
2d  sort 

Common  lime  with  minion. 

Ordinary  face  mortar  .... 

2d  sort     . 

Ordinary  backing  mortar       .     . 

2d  sort 


Busliels. 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 


Puzzo-  iConuiion   No.  of  cubic 


lano. 


1 


sand 


Bushels. 

1 

1 


oi 


Minion. 


2 
1 


Terras. 


I 
2 
1 
1 


Minion. 


2 
1 

Of 

0-s- 


Bushels. 

1 

2 
3 


feet. 


3.22 
3.57 
4.17 
4.04 


1.67 
2.50 
345 
4.35 
3.50 
3  37 


2.75 
4.34 
4.05 
3.92 


He  observes  upon  this  Table,  that  these  materials  are 
all  supposed  in  the  dry  state  :  That  the  lime  and  puzzo- 
lano  must  be  thrown  into  the  measure  or  vessel  with 
the  same  degree  of  force. 

He  denominates  minion  to  be  what  falls  from  the  out- 
side of  the  lumps  of  iron  stone. 

He  allows  the  day's  work  of  a  man  for  beating  every 
bushel  of  terras  ;  that  is,  two  busliels  of  lime  powder  and 
one  bushel  of  terras.  The  bushel  is  the  Winchester  le- 
vel with  the  border.  He  allows  iron  forge  scales,  wlien 
sifted  clean  from  dirt  and  clay,  as  equal  to  as  much  ter- 
ras or  puzzolano. 

His  mode  of  working  is  "  to  mix  the  due  proportion 
of  tlie  lime  and  the  puzzolano,  the  terras  or  the  minion, 
together  in  dry  powder;  and  it  will  also  be  well  to  have 
at  least  one  third  of  the  sand  (either  fine  or  coarse,) 
likewise  dry  ;  put  as  much  water  to  the  lime  as,  with  a 
shovel  or  beater,  you  can  liring  it  to  a  paste  of  a  mode- 
rale  consistence,  but  rather  more  wet  than  to  be  proper- 
ly used  as  mortar  in  that  state  ;  then  by  degrees  beat  in 
the  moist  sand,  and  afterwards  the  dry,  bringing  it  to  a 
consistence  Ijy  beating  after  every  addition.  The  dry 
sand  is  intended  to  dry  up  the  superfluous  moisture  so 
as  to  render  the  mortar  fit  for  immediate  use  ;  and  if 
this  has  not  brought  it  to  a  sufiicient  stifl'ness,  let  it  lie 
till  it  is  inclined  to  set,  and  then  beat  it  up  to  a  due  con- 
sistence ;  or  if  imnudiately  wanted,  beat  in  a  little 
dry  lime  powder,  always  however  faithfully  remember- 
ing not  to  terminate  beating  till  the  mass  has  got  all  the 
toughness  that  you  find  it  will  acquire  by  beating." 

In  Scotland,  most  of  the  limes  harden  under  water: 
that  from  Lorfl  Elgin's  great  lime  works  on  the  river 
Fortii,from  Portsoy  on  the  Murray  coast,  and  from  the 
island  of  Lismore,  in  the  Linnhe  loch  on  the  west  coast : 


the  last  is  the  best,  it  slacks  into  a  buff  colour.  Mr 
Telford  discovered  its  qualities,  when  searching  for  ma- 
terials for  the  western  district  of  the  Caledonian  canal, 
by  observing  in  a  park  wall,  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
ol  Tweedale,  built  against  spongy  groimd,  and  where 
water  oozed  through,  that  the  mortar  was  hardest,  and 
threw  out  stalactites  ;  also  that  it  was  quite  perfect  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  where  worked  among  small  stones, 
without  coping  of  any  sort. 


Sect.  H. 

On  the  Foundations,  Piers,  Abutments,  Centres,  Arches, 
Spandrels,  Parapets,  and  Roadway. 

The  situation,  general  design,  and  materials  having 
been  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  loun- 
dations  ;  and  if  the  water  is  shallow  and  upon  rock,  or 
other  matter  sufficiently  firm,  the  operations  are  very- 
simple  ;  nothing  being  necessary  but  to  turn  the  water, 
by  means  of  a  mound  of  clay,  from  the  space  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  abutments  and  piers  successively,  to  clear 
and  level  the  ground,  and  to  proceed  with  the  masonry  : 
But  when  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  foundation  soft 
mud  or  sand,  or  loose  gravel,  the  difficulties  frequently 
require  all  the  art  of  the  most  experienced  engineers. 
Even  when  the  foundation  is  clay  or  rock,  if  the  water  is 
deep,  and  the  currents  from  tides  or  land  floods  consider- 
able, few  operations  require  more  talents  or  attention. 

Various  are  the  schemes  which  have  been  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  avoid  or  lessen  the  difficulties  attending 
the  laying  the  foundations  of  bridges.  1.  \  situation  lias 
been  chosen  iiu  the  bend  of  the  river,  to  which,  after  the 
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bridge  was  constmcted,  a  new  river  course  has  been 
cut.  2.  Aside  channel  has  been  formed,  by  which  ihc 
whole,  or  greatest  part  of  the  water,  has  been  drawn  oft' 
during  the  time  the  foundations  were  put  in  the  old  riv- 
er course  ;  and  the  water  so  drawn  oir,  was  afterwards 
returned  to  its  original  channel.  3.  Mill  weirs  on  the 
river,below  the  proposed  situation,  have  had  tlicir  sluices 
drawn,  or  have  been  partly  removed  for  a  time.  4.  And 
when  there  happened  to  be  no  weirs,  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver has  been  deepened,  for  a  considerable  distance,  in 
order  to  lower  the  water  at  the  intended  scite. 

When  the  depth  of  the  water  has  been  reduced  as 
much  as  possible,  it  remains  to  be  determined  in  what 
jnanner  to  proceed.  Anciently,  (as  in  the  case  of  Lon- 
don bridge,)  in  deep  rivers,  the  foundations  of  the  piers 
were  made  by  merely  driving  piles  all  over  the  space, 
so  that  their  heads  stood  level  with  low  water  ;  the  spa- 
ces between  them  were  filled  with  loose  stones,  and  the 
masonry  begun  upon  the  top  of  them  ;  but  the  piers  were 
immense  masses,  and  required  to  be  protected  by  ster- 
lings ;  which,  leaving  a  very  confined  water-way,  created 
a  head  and  velocity  which  tore  away  tlie  bed  of  the  river 
immediately  below  the  piers.  This  mode  having  been 
long  disused,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

1st,  Batterdeaux,  or  Cofferdams;  and, 

Sdly,  Caissons. 

Both  methods  have  been  employed  with  success  :  The 
greatest  of  the  modern  bridges  in  France,  that  is  to  say, 
Orleans  and  Neuilly,  were  constructed  by  means  of  the 
former;  whereas,  in  England,  the  bridges  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Blackfriars  were  accomplished  by  the  latter 
mode. 

Of  Cofferdams. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  measures  pursued  both  in 
France  and  Britain,  in  working  by  means  of  batterdeaux 
or  cofferdams. 

The  forms  of  these  are  varied  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  ingenuity  of  the  persons  who  have 
the  direction  of  the  work. 

1.  By  driving  two  rows  of  vertical  piles  and  plank 
piles,  and  filling  the  space  between  them  with  clay. 

2.  By  driving  main  piles,  and  working  with  strong 
planking,  laid  in  a  horizontal  position. 

3.  By  driving  one  row  of  guaging  piles,  and  filling  the 
spaces  between  them  with  pile  planks  driven  vertically. 

The  most  eminent  French  bridge  engineers,  viz. 
Mansard,  Sicur  Gabriel,  Gautier,  Hupeau,and  Perronet, 
in  constructing  their  greatest  bridges  with  cofferdams, 
tlirectcd  piles,  from  nine  to  ten  inches  diameter,  to  be 
placed  from  three  to  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
driven  from  three  to  six  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  (if 
composed  of  mud,  day,  or  gravel,)  and  to  rise  (in  their 
rivers)  six  feet  above  low  water  mark.  Their  pile  planks 
were  nine  to  twelve  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick; 
one  fratrie  f-ontained  16  of  these  pile  planks,  which  were 
driven  at  one  time  ;  these  frames  were  placed  along,  and 
embraced  three  of  the  main  or  guide  piles,  and  were 
composed  of  two  uprights,  of  the  same  thickness  as  the 
pile  planks,  each  sharpened  at  one  end  ;  these  uprights 
werefastened  together  by  two  horizontal  pieces,  one  be- 
low, and  the  other  above,  and  separated  by  the  thickness 
of  the  uprights  ;  these  frames  being  fixed,  served  to 
guide  the  pile  planks  ;  the  grooves  were  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  and  two  inches  deep;  the  shape  of  the 
groove  was  sometimes  rectangular,  and  sometimes  tri- 


angular ;  and  sometimes  a  groove  was  made  in  eack 
plank,  and  a  slip  or  tongue  driven  down.  The  distance 
between  these  two  rows  of  piles,  to  receive  the  clay,  Sec. 
they  made  in  still  water  to  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  to  be  sustained  ;  in  running  water,  once  and  a  half 
that  height  is  recommended  :  The  two  rows  were  kept 
together  by  two  tiers  of  ties,  six  inches  square. 

At  Orleans,  the  two  rows  were  driven  ten  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre;  tlic  piles  were  from  18  to  24  feet 
long,  and  nine  to  ten  inches  diameter  without  the  bark; 
they  were  shod  with  iron,  each  shoe  weighed  20lbs.  : 
The  pile  planks  were  18  to  21  feet  long,  nine  to  ten 
inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick;  each  shoe  weighed 
8lbs.  The  rams  for  driving  the  piles  were  about 
1200lbs.;  those  for  the  pile  planks  500  to  600lbs.  At 
Neuilly,  the  piles  were  22  to  24  feet  long,  nine  to  ten 
inches  diameter,  including  the  bark  ;  they  were  driven 
six  feet  into  the  earth.  The  pile  planks  were  21  feet 
long,  and  four  inches  thick,  driven  six  feet,  by  rams  of 
from  600  to  900lbs. 

When  these  two  rows  of  piles  and  pile  planks  were 
driven  and  secured  by  ties  six  inches  square,  the  space 
between  them  was  cleared  of  stones  and  gravel  down  to 
the  firm  ground,  by  rakes  and  spoons,  and  then  filled  up 
with  clay  or  earth,  which  excluded  water.  This  being 
accomplished,  hydraulic  machines  were  established  to 
lift  the  water  from  the  inside  of  the  cofferdam;  tliese 
were  pumps  worked  by  men  or  horses.  At  Neuilly, 
water-wheels  upon  the  Seine  worked  bucket-wheels, 
which  threw  up  the  water  from  10  to  12  feet.  After  the 
water  was  puinped  out,  and  the  stones  and  gravel  re- 
moved, Gautier,  alter  having  levelled  the  ground,  laid 
down  a  grating,  consibting  of  timbers,  of  10  to  15  inches 
diameter,  with  openings  of  two  feet,  to  two  feet  and  a 
half  square,  and  drove  two  piles  in  each  opening.  Hu- 
pcau  and  Perronet,  after  clearing  the  space  within  the 
cofferdam,  drove  piles  at  the  distance  of  three  to  four 
feet  from  centre  to  centre;  these  piles  are  from  12  to 20 
feet  in  length,  and  12  inches  mean  diameter  without  the 
bark  ;  their  shoes  weighed,  including  brandies  and  nails, 
from  13  to  25lbs.  They  were  driven  with  rams  of  1000, 
1181,  1384,  and  1981/6*.  until  they  did  not  sink  two  lines 
by  the  last  sixteen  strokes,  after  a  continuation  of  thirty 
strokes  ;  or  until  they  did  not  sink  two  lines  with  twenty- 
five  strokes,  and  received  ten  strokes  afterwards.  They 
l)egan  by  driving  the  piles  next  the  centre  of  the  space, 
and  finished  with  the  outer  rows.  After  the  piles  were 
driven,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  tenons,  cut  off 
nearly  level  with  the  ground,  caps  were  morticed  upon 
them,  and  upon  these, along  each  row  of  piles, beams,  12 
inches  by  8,  were  fixed  by  pins  or  bolts  ;  the  spaces  in 
this  grating  were  cleared  out  for  IS  inches  in  depth,  and 
filled  up  with  rubble  masonry,  laid  in  lime  mortar,  which 
grew  hard  under  water  ;  this  was  brought  up  level  with 
the  top  of  the  grating  ;  thin  planking,  four  inches  in 
thickness,  was  laid  over  the  whole  space,  and  pinned  or 
spiked  down  to  the  grating ;  this  platform  extended  seven 
feet  beyond  the  face  of  the  masonry  of  the  sliaft  of  the 
piers  and  face  of  the  abutments.  Upon  this  platform,  the 
first  course  of  the  masonry  was  laid. 

If  tlie  ground  proved  firm  and  water-tight,  this  pro- 
cess, although  laborious,  was  regular  and  plain  ;  but  as 
the  French  engineers  inclosed  very  large  spaces  around 
their  masonry,  great  inconvenience  frequently  ii'>se 
from  imperfections  in  so  extended  a  cofferdam, an.!  =■  i.iic- 
times  from  springs  supplied  fiom  higher  grounds  rising 
within  the  inclosed  space.     From  circumstances  of  this 
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nature,  in  one  of  the  abutments  at  Orleans,  frequent  in- 
terruptions took  place  ;  they  were  forced  to  siibdivide 
the  enclosed  space  ;  and,  at  last,  after  having  discovered 
the  precise  siuiaiion  of  the  springs,  to  raise  them  by 
tubes,  so  as  to  discharge  the  water  made  by  them 
above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  river.  It  is, 
therefore,  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  cxpence  in  the 
construction  and  after  risk,  to  enclose  the  smallest  space 
possible.  Round  the  edge  of  the  platform,  they  some- 
times drove  a  row  of  pile  planking,  or  laid  a  bed  of  dry 
rubble  stones,  about  six  feet  wide,  and  about  two  to  three 
feet  deep.     For  Neuilly  cofferdam,  see  Plate  XCV. 

The  foundations  of  many  bridges  in  England  have  been 
laid  by  means  of  cofferdams,  so  nearly  similar  to  those 
which  have  just  been  described,  that  noticing  them  here 
would  lead  us  into  repetition:  We  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  tlie  second  mode. 

2.  fn  constructing  a  bridge  upon  the  river  Severn,  at 
Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  designed  by  Mr  Telford, 
and  executed  under  his  direction,  iVIr  John  Simpson  of 
Shrewsbury,  (who  built  the  bridge  by  contract)  con- 
structed a  cofferdam,  which  answered  the  purpose  per- 
fectly well.  Here  the  low  water  was  five  feet  in  depth,  for 
7feet  more  there  was  gravel  and  rubbish,  and  under  that  a 
sand  stone  rock.  The  floods  rose  about  10  feet.  In 
Plate  XCVl.,  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  the  plan,  section,  and  side 
view,  will  shew  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  cof- 
ferdam was  constructed.  The  chief  peculiarity  is,  that 
the  sides  and  ends  were  formed  on  the  shore,  by  laying 
the  planking  horizontally  along  upright  piles,  and  dow- 
elling  them  together  ;  they  were  then  Boated  off,  rtxed 
against  main  piles  previously  driven,  and  there  secured  by 
cross  braces.  About  five  feet  without  these  a  similar 
inclosure  was  made,  and  the  two  secured  together  by 
iron  bars  in  the  middle  of  the  height,  and  wooden  bra- 
ces at  the  top.  The  space  between  them  was  filled  with 
clay  in  the  usual  way.  Before  the  space  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  masonry  could  be  wholly  cleared  down  to  the 
rock,  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  down  some  small 
piles  along  the  edge  of  the  gravel,  next  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  stone  work. 

In  the  same  Plate,  Figs.  4,  5,  represent  the  plan  and 
section  of  a  cofferdam,  used  in  under  building  one  of  the 
piers,  and  also  the  eastern  abutment  of  Pulteney  bridge, 
in  the  city  of  Bath.  The  operations  here  were  rendered 
peculiarly  difficult,  by  several  previous  ineffectual  at- 
tempts ;  they  were  at  last  successfully  accomplished  by 
Messrs  Simpson  and  Cargill,  employed  for  that  purpose 
by  Mr  Telford.  This  work  much  exceeded  in  difficul- 
ty those  in  Languedoc,  so  minutely  described  by  M. 
Gantier,  the  French  engineer,  as  very  extraordinary  ef- 
forts of  art. 

A  still  simpler  mode  of  constructing  cofferdams  has 
been  practised  in  Britain  :  that  is,  by  driving  guaging 
piles,  about  12  inches  square,  at  the  distance  of  about 
10  feet  from  each  other,  and  about  five  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  intended  platform.  They  are  driven  from 
5  to  7  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  about  3 
or  4  feet  below  the  level  of  the  platform,  and  rise  about 
3  feet  above  low  water.  They  are  grooved  to  receive 
the  pile  planks,  and  a  leading  beam,  6  inches  by  9  in- 
ches, is  fixpd  about  a  foot  below  their  top  on  the  inside. 
These  beams  are  notched  on  the  guaging  piles,  so  that 
their  outer  edge  is  in  a  line  with  the  inside  of  the  groove 
for  the  pile  planks.  The  whole  of  the  pile  planks,  which 
fill  a  space  between  the  guaging  piles,  are  entered  to- 
gether, and  the  middle  pile  has  a  wedge-form  narrow- 
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est  at  the  bottom.  The  pile  planks  receive  a  few  strokes 
alternately,  so  as  all  to  be  driven  nearly  together,  while 
the  middle  one  wedges  the  whole,  and  makes  the  joints 
water  tight.  Tlicy  are  driven  about  three  feet  below 
the  platform,  and  the  whole  properly  braced.  The  wa- 
ter being  pumped  out,  and  the  ground  cleared,  piles  arc 
driven  about  two  feet  and  a  half  distant  from  centre  to 
centre,  over  the  whole  foundation  ;  those  near  the  mid- 
dle being  driven  7  feet  6  inches  below  the  platform,  and 
8  inches  diameter  ;  those  next  the  outside  9  feet  long, 
and  10  inches  diameter.  Immediately  under  the  outer 
edge  of  the  platform,  grooved  guaging  piles  are  driven 
about  nine  feet  distant  from  centre  to  centre,  and  nine 
feet  in  depth.  Nearly  in  the  same  range  with  these, 
common  round  piles  are  also  driven.  Upon  the  latter, 
a  leading  beam,  12  by  8  inches,  is  fixed,  which  also  em- 
braces the  guaging  piles,  and  guides  the  pile  planks 
which  were  driven  around  the  platform.  The  bearing 
piles  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  driven,  when  by 
30  blows  of  a  proper  ram  they  are  not  driven  one  inch, 
and  40  blows  for  driving  the  sheeting  piles  the  same 
distance.  See  Plate  XCVII.  Fig.  1.  Along  the  top  of 
each  second  row  of  piles,  under  the  body  of  the  pier,  a 
beam,  12  by  6  inches,  is  laid,  reaching  quite  across,  and 
dovetailed  into  the  beams  which  surround  the  platform. 
The  spaces  between  the  beams  are  filled  up  with  ma- 
sonry. Upon  this  platform  the  regular  courses  of  ma- 
sonry are  laid. 

In  whatever  manner  the  cofferdams  are  constructed, 
there  should  be  means  provided  to  discharge  the  water 
near  the  level  of  low  water  of  the  river,  instead  of  rais- 
ing it  always  over  the  top  of  the  cofferdam;  and  there 
should  also  be  a  sluice  near  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  to  fill  the  cofferdam  in  case  of  any  defect  appear- 
ing in  the  dam,  or  any  risk  of  a  flood  rushing  in  too 
hastily. 

Of  Caissons. 

With  regard  to  laying  foundations  by  means  of  cais- 
sons, this  mode  was  first  practised  in  England  by  that 
able  engineer  Mr  Labelye,  at  Westminster  bridge.  In 
the  sequel  of  a  brief  report  relative  to  this  work,  (edi- 
tion 1751,)  he  announced  an  intention  of  publishing  a 
larger  report,  with  plans  and  designs,  calculations  and 
details.  This,  however,  never  appeared  ;  but  most  of 
the  essential  materials  have  been  preserved  by  Mr  Tho- 
mas Gayfere,  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  aged  90,  now 
living  in  Abingdon-strect,  Westminster.  He  was  senior 
apprentice  to  Mr  Jelf,  the  mason  first  employed  on 
Westminster  bridge,  and  was  specially  appointed  to 
make  working  plans  and  models,  and  to  be  attendant  on 
Mr  Labelye's  own  directions ;  and  when  Mr  Tufnel 
succeeded  Mr  Jclf,  Mr  Gayfere  was  continued  in  the 
same  capacity  till  the  bridge  was  finished.  From  his 
manuscript  narrative  and  drawings,  which  he  has  allow- 
ed to  bo  in  part  copied  for  this  work,  will  be  seen  the 
injustice  to  which  engineers  subject  themselves  by  not 
publishing  their  designs, — most  of  Labelye's  inventions 
having  been  copied,  without  acknowledgment,  by  others, 
who  have  since  constructed  large  bridges,  and  to  whom 
they  have  rendered  similar  operations  a  comparatively 
easy  task. 

By  this  valuable  manuscript  we  are  informed,  that  at 
the  situation  fixed  for  the  bridge,  in  the  ebb  channel  on 
the  Surrey  side,  there  was  6  feet  at  low  water ;  in  the 
flood  channel  on  the  Westminster  side,  5  feet  9  inches, 
and  on  a  shoal  between  them,  4  feet ;  also  that  the  rise 
r.  T 
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of  tides  at  extra  springs,  v  illi  land  freshes,  was  15  feet ; 
neaps  7  feet;  and  at  a  mean  tide  10  or  11  feet; — lUat  the 
velocity  of  the  surface  was  something  greater  with  the 
tide  of  Hood  than  that  of  ebb; — that  with  the  former  it 
was  about  3  feet  per  second,  with  the  latter  2^  feet; — 
and  that  the  piers  were  laid  about  live  feet  below  the  bed 
of  the  river.  About  the  middle,  and  at  five  feet  under 
the  bed  of  the  river,  the  gravel  is  14  feet  deep:  this 
continued  from  the  Westminster  side  -I  the  width  of  the 
river.  The  other  fourth  part,  next  the  Surrey  shore,  is 
a  loose  sand  and  mud. 

Thev  commenced  the  operation  by  driving  fender 
piles  to  keep  off  the  barges.  These  were  34  feet  long, 
13  or  14  inciies  square,  and  driven  13  or  14  feet  into  the 
bed  of  the  river.  They  were  placed  30  feet  from  the 
pier,  and  7  feet  asunder,  and  were  connected  by  floating 
beams.  For  the  first  large  pier  there  were  34  of  these 
piles,  for  the  others  25.  They  were  driven  by  an  engine 
constructed  by  M.  Vauloue,  a  watchmaker.  The  weight 
of  the  ram  was  1700lbs.  After  the  engine  had  worked 
for  some  time,  it  was  found,  that  by  three  horses  walking 
at  an  ordinary  pace,  when  the  ram  was  raised  only  8  or 
10  feet,  5  strokes  were  made  in  two  minutes. 

The  foundation  was  formed  by  scooping  the  mud  in 
the  usual  way  of  raising  ballast  in  the  Thames  at  that 
time.  When  they  came  to  the  gravel,  it  was  raked 
level.  The  guage  for  proving  the  foundations,  was  a 
stone  15  inches  square,  and  three  inches  thick,  fixed  to 
a  graduated  rod  1 8  feet  in  length.  The  rod  was  painted 
red,  and  the  figures  white. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  current  from  washing  the  sand 
into  the  pit,  short  grooved  piles  were  driven  before  the 
two  ends  and  part  of  the  sides,  not  above  4  feel  higher 
than  low  water  mark,  and  about  15  feet  distant  from  the 
caisson.  Between  these  piles,  rows  of  boards  were  let 
down  into  the  grooves  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  length  of  the  caisson  from  point  to  point  (the 
shape  corresponding  with  that  of  the  pier.)  was  80  feet, 
the  breadth  30  feet,  tlie  lieight,  including  the  bottom, 
18  feet.  The  sides  were  formed  by  fir  beams  laid  hori- 
zontally upon  one  another,  and  pinned  with  oak  trenails. 
They  were  framed,  and  had  oaken  knees  bolted  and 
screwed  at  all  the  angles,  except  the  salient  angles, 
where  they  were  secured  by  iron  work,  which  being 
unscrewed,  permitted  the  caissons,  if  necessary,  to  part 
in  two  halves.  The  sides  were  planked  across  the  tim- 
bers, botli  inside  and  outside,  with  three  inch  planks; 
the  thickness  of  the  sides  was  18  inches  at  the  bottom, 
and  15  inches  at  the  top.  The  bottom  was  also  formed 
with  beams,  with  three  inch  planking  across  their  under 
sides,  and  limbers  nine  inches  thick  across  their  upper 
side,  making  the  whole  two  feet  in  thickness.  Upon 
this  bottom,  around  the  outer  edge,  a  strong  curbing 
was  fixed,  to  prevent  the  first  course  of  stone  from  press- 
ing against  the  sides.  All  the  joints,  both  of  the  sides 
and  bottom,  were  caulked  and  pitched. 

The  sides  were  iastened  to  the  bottom  by  28  pieces  of 
limber,  8  liy  9  inches,  fixed  on  the  outside,  and  18  with- 
in, reaching  to,  and  lapping  over  the  tops  of  the  sides. 
The  lower  end  of  those  pieces  had  «ne  side  cut  dove- 
tailed, to  fit  a  mortice  made  in  the  outer  curbing  of  the 
grating  of  the  bottom,  and  they  were  kept  in  their  places 
by  iron  wedges.  The  bottom  grating  extended  5  feet 
beyond  the  face  of  the  upright  shaft  or  dado  part  of  the 
pier. 


The  caisson  being  launched  and  fixed  exactly  over  the 
place  with  cables  lastciicd  to  the  adjacent  piles,  the  ma^ 
soi.s  laid  the  first  course  of  stones  within  ii.  This  done, 
a  siuicc  made  in  the  siuc  was  opened  near  low  waier, 
on  which  the  caisson  sunk  to  the  bottom ;  if  it  did  not 
set  level,  the  sluice  was  shut  and  the  water  pumped 
out,  so  as  to  make  it  float,  till  such  time  as  the  founda- 
tion was  levelled.  The  masons  cramped  the  first  course 
of  stones,  and  laid  a  second  course;  which  being  like- 
wise cramped,  a  third  couise  was  laid  :  then  tlie  sluice 
being  opened  again,  piuper  care  was  taken  that  the 
caisson  should  sink  in  us  proper  place.  The  stone- 
work being  thus  raised  to  within  two  feet  of  the  com- 
mon low-water  mark,  about  two  hours  before  low  water 
the  sluice  was  shut  and  liie  water  pumped  out  by  four 
pumps,  eight  inches  square,  each  worked  by  eight  men, 
and  a  small  pump  three  inches  s(iuarc,  worked  by  two 
men,  so  that  the  masons  could  lay  the  next  course  of 
stones;  which  they  continued  to  do  lill  the  water  was 
risen  so  high  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  proceed  any  far- 
ther; then  they  left  the  work  and  opened  the  sluice  to 
let  in  the  water.  Tlius  they  continued  to  work  night 
and  day  at  low-water  till  they  had  their  work  some  feet 
higher  than  low-water  mark;  after  this  the  sides  of  the 
caisson  were  loosened  tiom  the  bottom,  which  made 
them  float,  and  they  were  carried  ashore  to  be  fixed  to 
anotlier  bottom  for  the  next  pier.     See   Plate  XCVIII. 

A  few  years  after  Westminster  bridge  was  completed, 
that  over  the  river  Thames  at  Blackfriars  was  begun, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  directions  of  Mr  Mylne, 
who  followed  the  example  of  Mr  Labclye,  by  laying  the 
foundations  by  means  of  caissons.  The  sides,  ends,  and 
bottom  were  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  at 
Westminster,  but  the  form  of  the  caisson  was  rectangu- 
lar, the  length  was  86  feet,  the  breadth  33  feet,  and  the 
height,  including  the  bottom,  was  29  feet.  The  sides 
were  fastened  to  the  bottom  by  strong  iron  straps,  six  oii 
each  side,  and  three  on  each  end  ;  each  of  them  were 
about  20  feet  in  length  :  on  one  end  a  part  about  10  feet 
in  height  above  the  bottom  was  fixed  on  hinges.  At 
about  16  feet  above  the  bottom,  there  was  a  floor  to 
strengthen  the  sides  and  ends,  and  to  receive  a  mill  for 
working  a  chain-pump.  There  was  another  floor  level 
with  the  top  ;  one  end  of  this  was  sunk  a  little  to  receive 
the  capstan  for  lifting  stone  ;  over  this  capstan  there 
was  an  awning  to  protect  the  workmen;  upon  the  high- 
est part  of  this  floor  was  placed  a  triangle  for  raising 
stones,  and  a  windlass  for  raising  mortar.  On  each  side 
of  the  caisson  were  four  upright  pieces  of  timber,  which 
formed  part  of  triangles  to  be  connected  with  bari;;cs  for 
lifting  the  caissons.  When  the  masonry  was  built  up 
to  the  level  of  low  water,  a  barge  was  bid  along  each 
side  of  the  caisson  at  low  water,  and  fixed  to  the  upright 
pieces  ;  when  the  tide  rose,  the  iron  straps,  and  the 
moveable  piece  at  one  end,  being  disengaged,  the  barges 
lifted  up  the  caisson,  which,  when  raised  to  clear  the 
bed  of  the  river,  was  floated  off.  This  mode  of  remov- 
ing by  barges  became  necessary,  from  the  height  of  the 
caisson,  and  having  floors  and  machinery  constructed 
on  them. 

Mr  Mylne  caused  piles  to  be  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  cut  off  level  with  the  surface  of  the  space 
which  had  been  excavated  for  the  foundations  of  the 
piers. 

In  a  river  where  a  caisson  of  6  feet  in  depth  only  was 
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required,  Mr  Smeaton,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  con- 
trived one  ot  corresponding  simplicity  :  (Plate  XCVII. 
Fig.  2.)  The  bottom  consisted  of  two  tiiickncsses  of 
three-inch  planks  laid  crossing  each  other,  the  sides  and 
points  calculated  just  to  clear  the  masonry  of  the  lowest 
course  a  few  inches.  They  were  composed  of  three- 
inch  planks,  grooved  and  tongued,  level  with  the  top  ; 
and  all  round  the  inside  of  the  planking  was  a  frame  of 
timber,  nine  inches  broad  by  six  inches  in  thickness. 
At  about  two  feet  six  inches  below  this  was  another 
frame  six  inches  square;  around  the  outside  of  the 
planking,  and  rather  above  the  level  of  the  bottom,  was 
a  third  frame  nine  inches  by  three.  To  all  of  those 
frames  the  plunking  was  firmly  bolted,  the  sides  were 
fixed  to  the  bottom  by  iron  rods,  which,  passing  through 
the  inside  frames,  had  each  two  of  them  their  lower 
ends  entered  into  an  iron  socket,  which  was  let  into  the 
upper  planking  of  the  bottom,  and  secured  by  screws 
passing  through  both  planks.  The  socket  had  one  side 
perpendicular  and  the  other  dovetailed,  and  the  ends  of 
the  rods  were  made  to  fit  it,  their  upper  ends  passed 
through  the  upper  curbing  about  nine  inches  from  each 
other,  and  were  secured  by  screws  and  washers  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  frame.  The  spreading  at  the  top 
tended  to  render  their  hold  in  the  socket  firm,  and  when 
the  sides  were  to  be  raised  it  was  only  necessary  to 
unscrew  the  nuts.  Across  the  top  of  the  caisson  there 
were  seven  ties  of  timber,  each  12  inches  by  6. 

In  some  cases,  in  very  deep  water,  where  the  bed  of 
the  river,  though  soft,  is  nearly  level,  or  can  be  made 
so,  a  very  strong  grated  frame  of  timber,  much  larger 
than  the  foundations  of  the  masonry,  may  be  let  down 
by  placing  great  weights  around  the  edges  of  it,  and 
having  piles  driven  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  a  caisson  may 
be  sunk  upon  it.  This,  when  once  settled  by  the  weight 
of  the  pier,  stands  as  well  as  if  piles  were  driven  under 
the  bottom  of  the  caisson.  Sometimes  pile  planks  should 
be  driven  round  the  frame. 

We  learn  from  the  work  of  L.  A.  Cessart,  that  the 
mode  of  laying  foundations  in  deep  water,  by  means  of 
caissons,  was  not  practised  in  France  till  the  year  1757, 
when  M.  de  Voglio  and  himself  (encouraged  by  Per- 
ronet)  introduced  it  with  success  at  the  bridge  of  Sau- 
mur,  after  the  manner  of  Labelye. 

Having  detailed  the  different  modes  which  have  been 
practised  by  eminent  engineers  upon  large  rivers,  it  may 
be  useful  to  young  artists  to  mention,  that  in  smaller 
rivers,  where  the  foundations  are  to  be  laid  on  firm  gra- 
vel, mud,  or  quicksand,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
drive  a  row  of  dovetailed  three-inch  pile-planks  around 
the  pier  or  abutment,  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  lay  some  clay 
round  the  outside  of  them  ;  then  to  excavate  the  founda- 
tion about  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  lay  down  sills  nine  inches  by  six  longitudinally, 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  each  other,  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  them  with  rubble  masonry  ; 
upon  this  to  lay  two  thicknesses  of  three-inch  planking 
crossing  each  other,  and  pinned  with  oak  trenails  ; 
around  the  outer  edge  of  these,  and  immediately  with- 
out the  first  course  of  masonry,  to  fix  a  curbing  six  in- 
ches by  four,  to  which,  after  the  masonry  has  been  built 
up  to  the  level  of  low  water,  and  the  clay  removed  from 
them,  the  pile-planking  should  be  fixed  by  spike  nails, 
and  cut  down  to  nearly  that  level.  If  the  ground  is  ve- 
ry soft  and  loose,  it  is  also  necessary  to  drive  piles  un- 
der the  platforms.     In  some  instances,  besides  the  plat- 


forms under  the  piers  and  abutments,  gratings  filled 
with  masonry,  anU  covered  with  planking,  have  been 
carried  quite  across  the  bed  of  the  river.  M.  Blondel 
performed  this  in  the  bridge  of  Xaintes  upon  the  Cha- 
rante.  In  a  bridge  over  the  Lilly,  in  Dublin,  Mr  George 
Semple  carried  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  across  the  bed 
of  the  river,  between  the  piers.  Inverted  arches  have 
also  been  made  between  the  piers,  and  more  especially 
between  the  abutments,  in  the  case  of  having  one  arcli 
only  across  the  stream. 

Excavations  for  the  foundations  and  gratings  in  deep 
rivers  can  now  be  much  more  expeditiously  performed 
by  the  improved  dredging  macliines,  worked  either  by 
horses  or  steam  engines. 

Having  completed  the  cofTerdams  and  caissons,  it  is, 
in  large  works,  an  important  consideration  to  have  a 
perfect  command  of  the  water  which  may  rise  within 
them.  The  modes  formerly  employed  were  hand- 
buckets,  or  pumps  worked  by  men  or  horses,  also  wa- 
ter-wheels ;  but  of  late,  in  England,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  steam-engines.  These  can  now  be  suited  to  any 
exertion  required,  and  are  the  most  powerful  and  certain 
means  yet  devised.  The  gangways  and  scaffolding 
must  be  regulated  by  local  circumstances,  no  general 
rules  being  applicable.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  no- 
tice, that  the  labour  in  removing  large  stones,  may  fre- 
quently be  much  abridged  by  laying  down  cast-iron 
railways;  and  tliat  much  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  properly  constructed  cranes.  The  form  and  pro- 
perties of  these  will  be  explained  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

To  lay  the  foundations  of  piers  in  deep  water,  upon 
rock,  and  in  the  tideway,  being  a  difficult  operation,  it 
becomes  of  serious  importance  to  explain  how  it  has 
been  performed  upon  a  large  scale.  We  do  not  recol- 
lect of  this  having  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in 
any  former  publication,  and  therefore  trust  the  follow- 
ing narrative  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  may 
be  connecttd  with  similar  works.  It  affords  a  minute 
detail  of  every  operation  in  the  construction  of  a  coffer- 
dam upon  rock,  in  deep  water,  and  in  the  tide-way.  It 
has  been  practised  with  perfect  success  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  for  the  tide-lock 
built  there  by  INIessrs  Simpson  and  Wilson,  and  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  abutments  or  piers  of  bridges. 

The  entrance  from  the  canal  into  the  tide-way  havintj 
been  fixed  on  the  north-west  side  of  a  rock  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  about  100  yards  from  high-water  mark, 
and  which  was  covered  at  three-quarters  flood,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  discover  in  what  direction,  and  at 
what  depth,  it  lay  below  the  silt  or  mud  which  compos- 
ed the  beach  at  that  place.  By  boring  with  augers,  it 
was  found,  at  the  distance  of  21  yaids  from  lo.v-water 
mark  at  the  lowest  spring  ebbs,  that  the  rock,  in  the 
middle  of  the  entrance,  was  21  feet  below  high-water, 
neap-tides,  which  affording  the  desired  depth,  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  extremity  of  the  space  to  be  enclosed  by  a 
cofferdam  for  the  sea-lock. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1807,  the  earthen-bank 
was  carried  forward  to  near  the  end  of  the  timber  work 
for  the  cofferdam.  The  first  leading  frame  was  begun 
in  August,  and  put  together  on  the  beach,  near  high- 
water  mark,  that  it  might  be  floated  off  to  its  situation. 
The  first  leading  frame  was  begun  by  fishing  together 
end  to  end,  two  beams  13  inches  square,  by  pieces  20 
feet  long,  13  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  thick,  laid  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  beams  across  the  joints,  and  fastened 
3  T  2 
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by  four  screw  bolts,  which  passed  through  the  whole. 
The  lengtl)  of  these  beams,  when  joined,  was  95  feet. 
In  order  to  form  tlie  sides  of  the  leading  frames,  from 
the  cuds  ol  these  last-mentioned  beams,  two  others, 
each  63  feet  in  length,  were  laid  with  an  inclination  to 
each  other,  that  left  their  innerends  65  feet  apart.  They 
weic  lastencd  to  the  ends  of  the  long  beam  by  halt 
chucking  or  gaining,  and  two  screw  bolts  tiirough  each 
corner.  There  was  a  beam  38  feet  long  laid  across  each 
angle,  and  fastened  down  to  the  front  and  side  leading 
beams  by  screw  bo.ts.  At  the  height  of  the  springs 
this  first  leading  frame  was  floated  off,  and  at  low  water 
adjusted  in  its  precise  situation,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom 
by  means  of  a  number  of  large  stones  being  placed  up- 
on it.  A  considerable  degree  of  attention  was  bestowed 
in  adjusting  this  first  frame,  because  upon  this  depend- 
ed the  having  the  cofferdam,  and,  of  course,  the  entrance 
and  wings  of  the  sea-lock,  in  a  proper  direction.  On 
the  upper  side  of  this  leading  beam,  previous  to  sinking 
it,  there  were  mortices  cut,  three  on  cacli  side,  and 
three  in  the  front,  which  were  to  receive  tenons  made  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  standard,  which  were  placed  up- 
right tliercin,  and  cut  off  at  the  level  of  one  foot  below 
liigh  water  neap  tides,  in  order  to  receive  the  middle 
leading  frame.  This  last  mentioned  frame,  after  hav- 
ing been  made  on  the  shore,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
first,  was  floated  into  its  place  ;  but,  after  two  or  three 
fruitless  attempts  to  rest  it  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
standards  as  the  tide  left  it,  this  mode  was  abandoned, 
it  being  found  impracticable,  in  so  strong  a  tide,  to  steady 
such  a  large  frame  on  such  low  unconnected  points. 
This  led  to  placing  a  pile  engine  upon  the  deck  of  a 
sloop,  and  driving  three  piles  along  the  front,  and  two 
on  each  side,  all  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  lead- 
ing frame.  Large  brackets  were  nailed  to  the  inside 
of  these  piles,  level  with  the  tops  of  the  upright  stand- 
ards. The  frame  was  then  floated  again  into  its  place, 
when  it  rested  upon  the  brackets,  and  upon  the  top  of 
the  standards,  and  was  screw-bolted  to  the  piles.  Upon 
the  second  leading  frame  were  also  upright  standards 
fixed  in  mortices,  and  cut  off  at  the  level  of  high  water 
of  a  higli  spring  tide.  Tlie  upper  leading  frame  was 
floated  off  and  fixed  upon  the  standards.  For  doing 
this,  advantage  was  taken  of  one  of  the  highest  spring 
tides  in  the  beginning  of  October.  This  frame  was 
likewise  bolted  to  the  piles.  A  temporary  scatTold  was 
made  above  the  lop  frame,  by  laying  large  beams  across, 
and  driving  piles  in  the  inside  of  the  space  to  support 
them.  The  whole  was  now  loaded  with  stones.  A 
large  pile  engine  was  placed  on  the  scaffold,  and  a  num- 
ber of  piles  driven  around  the  outside  of  these  frames, 
at  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  apart  from  each  other.  They 
were  bolted  to  the  uppermost  frame,  to  keep  the  whole 
steady  during  the  winter  storms. 

In  March  1808,  the  work  was  recommenced  by  put- 
ting down  the  main  or  framing  piles,  and  fixing  them  in 
the  rock  by  means  of  iron-dowels.  For  this  operation 
there  was  first  constructed  a  cylinder  of  three  inch  fir 
plank,  22  inches  diameter  in  the  inside,  and  eight  feet 
long.  The  joints  were  made  perfectly  correct,  and 
do  welled  together  ;  and  it  was  hooped  with  flat  iron  bars. 
The  lower  end  was  shod  with  a  circular  iron  shoe,  fit- 
ted on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
damaged  by  stones  while  driven  down  to  the  rock.  Near 
the  upper  end,  and  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
two  strong  eyes  were  fixed  by  means  of  strong  iron 
clamps,  which  embraced  the  cylinder,  and  were  rivcttcd 


to  its  sides.  This  was  done  in  order  to  receive  a  strong 
chain  to  lift  up  the  cylinder,  and  also  for  drawing  it  out 
of  the  sand  and  mud  after  the  pile  was  fixed.  At  low 
water,  this  cylinder  was  placed  in  the  situation  where 
the  centre  ot  the  main  pile  was  to  lie.  At  this  spot 
there  were  three  feet  of  low  water,  and  eight  and  a  half 
of  silt  and  gravel  upon  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  cylinder 
being  lifted  by  ropes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pile  engine 
frame,  it  was  set  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  and  close  to  the  inside  of  the  lower  leading  frame. 
On  the  top  of  it  was  placed  a  block  of  ash  limber,  two 
feet  high  ;  on  the  lower  end  of  this  six  inches  were 
turned,  to  fill  exactly  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  to  pre- 
vent the  block  from  shifting,  and  also  to  prevent  the  cy- 
linder from  crushing  during  the  driving.  This  block 
was  strongly  hooped  with  iron,  as  was  also  a  pile,  twelve 
inches  square,  that  stood  on  the  top  of  it,  and  reached 
as  much  above  the  top  of  the  upper  scaffold  as  the  cy- 
linder had  to  sink  into  the  mud.  The  whole  were  now 
lashed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  perpendicular, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  them  to  sink.  The  driving 
was  then  commenced  with  a  pile  engine  30  feet  high, 
and  a  ram  1008  lb.  At  first  the  cylinder  went  freely; 
biu,  Ijy  the  lime  it  had  sunk  three  feet  and  a  half,  it  went 
so  siifily,  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  begin  emptying 
the  matter  out  of  the  inside.  For  this  purpose  an  in- 
strument, named  a  sand  auger,  was  made,  (See  Plate 
XCVII.)  having  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  the  same  dia- 
meter as  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  The  circular  side, 
and  one  of  the  straight  sides  of  this  quadrant,  for  six, 
inches  high,  were  made  close,  of  thin  rolled  iron  rivet- 
ted  to  the  ribs,  which  were  fastened  lo  the  corners  of 
the  quadrant,  from  which  proceeded  an  upright  shaft, 
the  other  straight  side  being  open.  To  the  bottom  of  it 
four  flat  teeth,  two  inches  and  a  half  lonp;,  were  fixed, 
with  an  inclination  downwards;  so  that,  wlicn  the  auger 
turned  round,  these  teeth  loosened  the  sand,  and  prepa- 
red it  to  enter  easily  into  the  body  of  the  auger.  To 
keep  it  steady  while  turning,  there  was  fastened  to  the 
lower  side  of  that  corner  of  the  quadrant  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  a  pivot,  six  inches  long,  which  pass- 
ed into  the  sand,  and  served  as  a  centre  for  the  auger 
to  turn  upon.  Immediately  above  this  pivot  stood  the 
upright  shaft,  which  for  ten  feel  was  of  iron,  one  inch 
and  a  half  square,  and  for  twelve  feet  more  a  piece  of 
ash  timber  four  inches  square.  Upon  this  two  cross 
handles  were  placed,  to  turn  it  vvitli  ;  and  they  were  to 
slide  up  and  down  as  the  auger  rose  and  fell.  At  five 
feet  below  the  upper  scaffold,  where  the  pile  engine 
stood,  a  temporary  scaffold  was  erected,  on  the  top  of 
the  second  leading  beam,  where  four  men  might  stand 
and  turn  the  auger.  In  this  lower  scaffold  was  around 
hole,  through  which  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  auger  pass- 
ed, and  kept  it  steady.  When  at  work,  two  complete 
turns  filled  it.  It  was  then  lilted  up  above  the  water, 
by  a  purchase  from  the  top  of  the  pile  engine,  and  the 
sand  was  cleaned  out  with  a  small  shovel,  by  a  man  who 
stood  in  a  boat  for  that  purpose.  The  operations  of  bor- 
ing and  cleaning  out  were  repeated,  until  tlic  sand  was 
taken  out  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  ;  which  vas  then 
driven  farther  down,  and  a  similar  operation  of  sand 
boring  gone  through  ;  driving  and  boring  allernalcly,  till 
the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  rested  upon  the  rock,  and 
all  the  sand  was  taken  out,  as  low  as  the  pivot  would  al- 
!ov7  for  the  rock.  There  was  then  a  frame,  which  fit- 
ted the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  introduced  into  its  upper 
end,  and  sunk  lo  the  bottom  by  means  of  two  half  hun- 
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dred  weights.  Down  a  square  hole  in  the  middle  of 
this  iVanie,  was  iniioduccd  a  pipe,  lour  inches  square 
at  'lie  top,  and  tapered  to  three  inches  at  the  bottom. 
Tins  was  driven  doun  to  the  rock  througli  the  small 
quantity  that  the  auger  could  not  clear.  The  sand 
which  was  inclosed  by  the  pipe  was  cleared  off  the  rock 
by  a  cylindrical  iron  tube,  three  inches  in  diameter  on 
the  outside,  and  three  ieet  long,  which  had  a  valve  fixed 
witiim  two  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  rested  on  a  small 
ring  fastened  in  the  inside  of  the  tube  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  lop  of  the  tube  was  a  screw,  by  which  it  was  fas- 
tened to  a  set  of  boring  rods.  It  was  then  passed  down 
the  inside  to  the  bottom  of  the  square  wooden  pipe,  and, 
by  working  it  by  short  and  quick  strokes,  the  before- 
mentioned  sand  and  small  gravel  worked  above  the  valve 
by  the  agitation  of  the  water.  The  tube  was  then  taken 
up  and  emptied  of  the  sand;  and  this  operation  was  re- 
peated, until  the  rock  within  the  square  tube  was  per- 
fectly clean.  It  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  clear 
awny  this  sand,  as  otherwise  it  entirely  prevented  the 
jumper  from  turning  on  the  rock. 

A  jumper  was  then  passed  down  the  square  direct- 
ing-pipc,  and  worked  by  a  lever  on  ihc  upper  scaffold, 
until  a  hole  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
twenty  inches  deep,  was  bored  into  the  rock,  to  receive 
an  iron  dowell  two  inches  square.  Thisdowell  was  fix- 
ed in  its  place,  by  fastening  it  into  a  square  socket  made 
in  the  end  of  an  inch  and  a  half  square  iron  bar  by  a 
small  cord,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  out  of  the  socket 
while  lowering  down  the  square  directing-pipe  to  the 
rock.  It  was  driven  into  the  hole  in  the  rock,  by  strik- 
ing with  a  large  hammer  on  the  head  of  the  bar.  When 
it  had  been  driven  eighteen  inclies  into  the  hole,  the 
timber  was  lifted  by  a  sudden  jerk,  which  broke  the 
cord,  and  left  the  dowell  in  its  intended  situation.  The 
frame  and  square  directing  pipe  were  then  lifted  out  of 
the  cylinder.  The  pile,  previous  to  being  let  down,  had 
two  hoops  put  on  its  lower  cnii,  and  a  hole  cut  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  iron  dowell  which  stood  in  the  rock.  And, 
from  the  side  of  this  hole  to  the  inside  of  the  lower 
hoop,  four  pieces  of  iron  were  driven  into  the  end  of  the 
pile,  to  prevent  the  timber  at  the  sides  of  the  dowell 
from  giving  way,  when  the  lateral  pressure  came  upon 
the  pile.  On  the  four  sides,  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
pile,  pieces  of  limber  were  nailed,  to  increase  its  size 
to  twenty-two  inches,  this  being  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  cylinder.  By  this  means  the  hole  was  kept  in  its 
precise  situation,  and  was  formed  to  pass  exactly  upon 
the  dowell.  It  was  then  set  hard  to  the  rock  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pile  engine.  This  completed  the  fixing  of  one 
main  pile.  A  strong  chain  was  then  fastened  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  and,  after  the  main  pile  was  wedged 
down,  to  prevent  it  from  vising,  a  strong  purchase  of 
ropes  and  blocks  was  applied,  to  raise  the  cylinder  out  of 
the  sand  ;  but  all  the  power  which  could  be  applied  was 
ineffectual.  A  beam  of  fifty  feet  in  length  was  there- 
fore procured  for  a  lever.  The  fulcrum  of  this  lever 
was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  main  pile.  The  outer  end  of 
it  was  lifted  up  by  ropes  and  blocks  from  the  mast  of  a 
sloop,  ihat  was  laid  along  the  outside  of  the  dam  for 
this  purpose.  The  chain  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
was  now  fixed  to  the  inner  end  of  the  lever,  and  six  men 
got  on  the  outer  end,  and  set  it  in  motion.  The  cylinder 
at  length  started;  but,  before  it  moved,  it  took  a  pur- 
chase of  nearly  fifty  tons.  After  it  was  worked  up  a 
little  by  the  lever,  the  ropes  and  blocks  were  again  ap- 


plied, and  lifted  the  cylinder  over  the  top  of  the  pile. 
The  head  of  the  pile  was  now  forced  against  the  inside 
oi  the  upper  leading  frame,  and  a  screw-bolt  put  through 
both.  The  whole  apparatus  was  then  shifted  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  next  main  pile,  and  similar  operations  took 
place,  until  the  whole  of  the  main  piles  were  fixed,  ex- 
cepting in  some  instances  where  the  sand  was  shallow, 
and  then  the  cylinder  was  lifted  without  employing  this 
enormous  lever. 

The  main  piles  having  been  all  properly  fixed  at  the 
bottom,  and  fastened  at  the  heads,  temporary  leading 
beams  were  bolted  on  the  outside  of  the  piles  formerly 
described  as  driven  15  or  20  feet  apart,  all  round  the 
outside  of  the  main  leading  frames.  These  spaces  were 
now  filled  up  with  piles  set  close  side  by  side,  and  dri- 
ven down  to  tlie  rock  :  then  the  lower  temporary  leading 
frame  was  taken  off,  the  upper  one  being  left  to  steady 
the  piles  until  the  puddle  was  brought  up  in  the  coffer- 
dam. The  inside  braces  were  now  put  in  ;  they  rested 
upon  brackets  fastened  to  the  main  piles,  and  also  upon 
the  tops  of  these  piles  which  were  driven  to  the  rock 
under  the  main-stretching  brace.  The  braces  were  be- 
sides prevented  from  floating,  by  brackets  nailed  above 
them,  and  by  stones  laid  on  temporary  scaffolds.  The 
outer  row  of  piles,  in  front  of  the  cofferdam,  was  begun 
by  placing  a  pile  engine  on  a  float  made  of  large  fir  logs 
from  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  one  foot  square.  These 
were  fastened  together  by  half  logs  spiked  across  them. 
The  width  of  this  float  was  14  feet,  which  just  filling 
the  space  between  the  rows  of  piles,  was  thereby  kept 
steady  ;  and  this  was  also  the  means  of  getting  readily 
into  a  straight  line  the  outer  row  of  piles  which  stood  at 
twenty  feet  apart.  These  being  driven,  a  long  leading 
beam  was  made  by  fishing,  as  formerly  described,  and 
bolted  to  the  outside  of  these  piles  on  a  level  with  the 
inside  leading  frame.  A  temporary  leading  beam  was 
then  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  row  of  piles,  one 
foot  lower  than  the  outside  beam  ;  there  was  then  a 
scafl'old  erected  on  the  top  over  the  space  between  the 
rows  of  piles,  by  which  means  were  taken  to  secure  the 
outer  piles  from  any  motion  they  might  otherwise  have 
had  with  the  tide.  The  piling  engine  was  next  got  on 
this  scaffold,  and  an  outside  leading  beam  bolted  at  the 
same  level  with  the  middle  leading  frame  on  the  inside. 
The  space  betwixt  the  first-mentioned  piles  was  now 
filled  up  by  others  set  close  together  and  driven  down 
to  the  rock  ;  by  the  time  the  outside  and  two  return  rows 
of  piles  at  the  angles  were  all  driven,  the  bank  and  pud- 
dle at  each  side  of  the  dam  was  brought  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  inner  row  of  piles. 

The  connecting  bolts  were  now  put  in,  one  through 
each  main  pile,  opposite  the  middle  leading  frame, 
through  which  it  went,  also  across  the  puddle,  and 
through  the  front  leading  beam  on  the  outside  of  the 
outer  row  of  piles.  These  connecting  bolts  were  fasten- 
ed by  a  stronij  cottcrel  through  each  end,  with  a  strong 
iron-plate  under  them.  There  were  likewise  two  of 
these  connecting  bolts  through  each  main  pile  in  the 
front  of  the  dam  ;  one  through  the  middle  leading  frame, 
and  the  other  one  foot  below  low  water  common  spring- 
tides, at  which  place  the  lowest  leading  beam  on  the 
outer  row  of  piles  was  fixed.  The  two  rows  of  piles 
were  kept  together  at  the  tops  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
stronR  timber  being  gained  on  tlie  side  of  each  main 
pile  on  the  inside  of  the  dam,  and  being  spiked  down  on 
the  outside  leading  beam. 
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This  dcbcriplion,  with  the  representation  in  Plate 
XCVII.  will,  \\c  trust,  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
progress  of  this  diflicult  operution.  The  description  may, 
no  doubt,  to  some  appear  minute,  but  those  engaged  or 
interested  in  similar  works  will  not  think  it  more  than 
sufficient;  and  we  consider  it  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
to  be  enabled  to  furnish  so  minute  and  faithful  an  account 
of  it. 

Of  Piers. 

The  piers  of  most  of  the  ancient  bridges  in  England 
were  made  of  great  thickness,  in  proportion  to  the  span 
of  the  arches  which  they  sustained.  In  London  bridge 
some  of  them  are  larger  than  the  original  openings  of 
the  arches. 

These  piers  consisted  of  small  rubble  stone  laid  in 
lime-mortar,  surrounded  merely  by  a  thin  casing  of 
squared  stones.  It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  bridges, 
whose  piers  were  said  to  be  equal  in  thickness  to  one 
half  the  span  of  the  arches,  were  constructed  in  tiie 
same  manner.  But  these  piers  occupying  so  great  a 
proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the  river,  either  raise  a 
head,  and  tear  up  the  bed,  or  cause  a  very  great  widen- 
ing of  the  banks.  In  order  to  avoid,  or  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  lessen  these  inconveniences,  the  piers  have  been 
reduced  in  thickness,  and  constructed  wholly  with  squar- 
ed stones,  each  course  being  of  equal  height  quite 
through  the  body  of  the  pier.  In  Bewdly,  Conon,  Dun- 
keld,  and  Lovat  bridges,  Mr  Telford  has  made  them 
from  about  a  seventh  to  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
span  ;  and  at  Neuilly,  Mr  Pcrronct  has  given  only  one- 
ninth  part  of  the  span  to  his  piers.  All  these  measures 
are  taken  at  the  springing  of  the  arches. 

In  discussing  the  principles  of  bridges,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  the  thickness  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  the  span  and  rise  of  the  arches,  combined  with  tlie 
height  of  the  piers  ;  we  have  therefore  cited  the  before- 
mentioned  examples,  merely  as  being  some  of  the  nar- 
rowest already  practised  with  success  on  a  large  scale, 
but  upon  which  engineers  ought  in  future  to  improve. 

In  determining  to  what  height  piers  ought  to  be  car- 
ried, great  attention  should  be  paid  not  only  to  the  high- 
est points  to  which,  from  the  best  evidence,  the  water 
appears  to  have  risen,  but  also  to  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  bridge  is  situated.  If,  in  the  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  there  are  large  lakes,  or  if 
the  adjacent  country  is  very  flat,  there  can  be  no  risk  of 
the  flood  rising  to  a  very  great  height ;  but  if  there  are 
no  lakes  in  the  course  of  the  river,  and  if  the  bridge  is 
placed  where  the  adjacent  country  on  each  side  is  above 
its  level,  then  the  floods  being  thus  confined,  may  possi- 
bly rise  to  a  still  greater  height  than  has  been  formerly 
noticed.  For  example,  in  the  rivers  Ness  and  Lochy  in 
Scotland,  which  in  their  upper  parts  are  connected  with 
large  lakes,  the  floods  never  rise  more  than  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  low  water  ;  but  in  the  river  Clyde, 
where  there  are  no  lakes,  the  floods  have  lately,  near  to 
Glasgow,  risen  20  feet;  and  the  river  Severn,  in  Eng- 
land, since  it  has  been  embanked  in  the  low  lands  in 
Montgomeryshire,  has  frequently,  in  some  parts  of 
Shropshire,  risen  1 5  feet. 

Unless  the  bed  of  the  river  consists  of  rock,  or  is  com- 
pletely protected  by  inverted  arches  or  well-constructed 
causeways,  it  is  advisable   to   raise  the  piers  as  near  to 


the  line  of  ordinary  floods  as  due  regard  to  the  arches 
and  access  will  admit  of;  and  at  all  events  to  avoid 
finishing  them  under  the  line  of  ordinary  low  water. 

The  dimensions  of  the  piers  having  been  determined, 
the  next  step  is  to  consider  their  shape.  The  portion 
of  pier  which  supports  the  arch  is  usually  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  its  sides  right-lined  and  parallel ;  under  low- 
water,  the  pier  increases  in  breadtli  downwards  to  the 
fountain,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  inch  in  the  Pont  Royal 
to  nine  inches  in  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  for  every  foot  in 
height,  and  the  platform  extending  from  two  to  six  in- 
ches beyond  the  niasoiny.  The  rate  of  this  increase  of 
breadtli  must  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  foundations,  and  the  proportions  which  the 
body  of  the  pier  bears  to  the  span  of  the  arches.  In 
Neuilly,  the  thickness  of  the  pier  being  at  the  springing 
of  the  arches  only  one  ninth  of  the  span,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  spread  the  base,  in  order  to  embrace  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  ground  ;  but  as  in  practice  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  the  workmen  to  make  the  back  part  of  the 
beds  of  the  outside  stones  equally  perfect  with  that  which 
is  near  the  face,  these  large  offsets  throw  too  much  of 
the  weight  upon  the  imperfect  workmanship  of  the  beds, 
and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  An  increase  at  the 
rate  of  three  inches  for  eveiy  foot  in  height,  appears 
preferable,  and  has  been  adopted  in  several  of  the  Bri- 
tish bridges.  Large  oR'sets  certainly  afford  an  opportu- 
nity of  supporting  the  centres  very  advantageously ; 
but  this  may  be  sufficiently  obtained  by  having  them 
three  or  four  inches  in  the  stone-work,  and  making  the 
wooden  platform  to  project  considerably  more  around 
the  pier.  The  shape  of  the  points  of  the  piers  are,  1st, 
Acuie-angled  ;  2d,  Right-Angled;  3d,  Semi-circular; 
and  4th,  Having  two  segments  of  a  circle  intersecting 
each  other.  The  2d  and  4th  seem  the  preferable  modes. 
These  projecting  points  usually  diminish  from  the  line 
of  each  side  of  the  piers,  though  we  have  seen  them 
formed  upon  a  narrower  base  than  the  breadth  of  the 
pier,  leaving  a  square  projection  on  each  side  ;  but  these 
projections  obstruct  the  current,  and  cause  a  head  which 
frequently  injures  the  foundations.  In  the  case  of  St 
Maxence,  Perronet  has  departed  from  the  right-lined 
figure,  and  also  divided  the  body  of  the  pier  longitudi- 
nally into  two  parts,  leaving  an  opening  between  them 
equal  to  their  thickness  ;  but  as  every  water  conduit 
should  have  its  sections  equal,  and  its  course  as  direct 
as  possible,  this  mode  seems  very  objectionable;  it 
likewise  diminishes  the  strength  of  the  pier:  and  as  he 
has  made  an  inverted  arch  under  the  openings,  to  em- 
brace the  whole  foundation,  the  saving  of  masonry, when 
compared  with  the  whole  mass,  is  very  trifling  ;  and, 
with  due  deference  to  that  able  engineer,  we  cannot  help 
observing,  that,  in  point  of  taste,  a  work  which  is  to 
convey  an  idea  of  durability,  should  rather  have  the 
appearance  of  stability  towards  its  base,  and  diminish  as 
it  ascends. 

Each  course  of  stone  around  the  outside  should  be 
laid  header  and  stretcher  alternately ;  the  stretchers 
should  be  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  in  breadth  ;  and 
the  headers,  which  should  be  about  one  third  of  the 
whole  face,  should  each  be  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
length  :  their  upright,  or  end  joints,  should  be  correctly 
squared,  at  least  one  foot  in  from  tlie  face,  and  in  no  part 
be  more  than  one  inch  in  width.  The  interior,  or  filling 
in  stones,  should  be  of  equal  height  to  the  outside  stones, 
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and  have  their  upright  joints  not  more  than  one  inch 
>.n  wia^ii  :  tliey  siioulu  break,  joint  at  least  one  foot.  The 
firsi,  aiiu  ail  Uie  succeeding  courses,  should-  be  laid 
flushed,  bolli  their  bed  and  upright  joinls,  in  proper 
morur.  Tlie  French  engineers  allow  from  iwo  to  four 
and  six  lines  lor  the  thickness  of  the  outside  mortar 
joints  :  in  England  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  when 
comjiressea,  is  usual.  All  the  joints  should  be  run  full 
of  grout,  wliere  there  is  any  vacancy  after  the  first 
operation.  The  French  cramp  all  the  outside  stones 
with  iron  cramps,  from  15  to  18  inches  in  length,  run 
and  covered  with  lead  ;  but  ii  the  masonry  be  composed 
of  large  stones,  well  worked,  and  laid  to  break  joints 
properly,  iron  cramps  appear  an  unnecessary  expence. 
Great  care  sliould  be  taken  to  select  the  hardest  and 
most  perfect  stones  for  the  projecting  points  of  the 
piers,  especially  uiose  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bridge. 
The  poinis  sliuuid  be  carried  up  at  least  to  above  high 
water  murk,  and  at  that  height  they  are  usually  finished 
by  sloping  them  back  to  the  face  of  the  spandrels.  In 
some  cases,  a  projection  of  a  circular  or  polygonal  form 
is  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  roadway.  The  courses 
of  stone  may  vary  in  thickness,  18  inches  being  a 
good  average. 

The  abutments  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  piers,  only  their  backing  is  in  general  made  of  good 
rubble  stone,  laid  in  lime  mortar.  This  rubble  work 
must  be  levelled  and  grouted  at  the  height  of  each 
course  of  square  masonry  ;  great  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  whole  properly  bonded  and  connected  together. 
If  the  bridge  is  wide,  a  buttr  -ss,  or  counterfort,  should 
be  placed  behind  the  middle  part  of  the  abutment.  This 
should  be  made  of  rubble  work,  well  bonded  into  the 
body  of  the  abutment ;  and  having,  besides,  thin  hoop- 
iron,  laths,  or  half-inch  boards,  laid  in  as  they  are  carried 
up.  This  is  a  necessary  precaution  in  all  large  buttresses 
constructed  with  rubble  stone. 

After  all  the  precautions  which  can  be  taken  to  secure 
the  foundations  of  piers,  accidents  sometimes  happen  to 
the  best  constructed  works.  In  the  bridge  of  Orleans, 
though  conducted  I)y  the  best  engineers  in  France,  one 
of  the  piers  sunk  18  inches,  French  measure,  although 
the  foundation  had  shewn  no  symptoms  of  being  worse 
than  the  others.  The  points  did  not  sink  with  the  body 
of  the  pier,  but  both  the  masonry  and  platform  Inoke  off 
at  these  points.  The  pier  was  loaded  with  l,200,000lbs. 
for  five  months.  The  points  were  then  taken  down 
under  low  water  and  rebuilt.  This  was  in  1759;  we 
have  not  heard  of  its  sinking  more.  But,  in  1761,  the 
water  having  swept  away  about  two  feet  from  the  piers, 
induced  them  to  drive  two  rows  of  piles  quite  across 
the  river,  six  feet  distant  from  the  lower  points  of  the 
piers,  and  fill  in  rubble  stone. 

In  1747,  one  of  the  piers  of  Westminster  bridge  sunk 
18  inches  at  one  end,  which  caused  the  taking  down  of 
two  arches.  The  pier  was  loaded  with  700  tons,  or 
IjSeSjOOOlbs.  It  was  cased  round  the  foundation  with 
strong  piles,  to  prevent  any  more  gravel  running  out. 
The  pier  was  taken  down  for  some  distance  under  low- 
water,  and  rel)uilt  level ;  the  two  arches  were  also 
rebuilt ;  but,  to  lighten  the  pier,  arches  were  construct- 
ed in  the  spandrels,  and  the  same  was  afterwards  done 
at  Orleans. 

At  Orleans,  the  cause  of  the  sinking  of  the  pier  was 
not  discovered.  At  Westminster,  it  took  place  from 
there  being  no  piles  under  the  foundation,  and  from  the 


ballast  men  lifting  gravel  for  covering  the  bridge  too 
near  to  the  foundation  of  the  pier.  This  circumstance 
ought  to  prove  a  caution  to  engineers,  never  to  leave 
unprotected,  a  foundation  composed  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
mud. 

Of  Centres. 

Having  carried  the  piers  and  abutments  up  to  the 
height  at  which  the  arches  are  to  spring,  the  next  object 
is  to  set  up  limber  frames,  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  centres.  To  construct  and  erect  these  in  a  judicious 
manner,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  operations  in  bridge 
building  ;  but  as  this  forms  also  a  principal  feature  in 
Carpentry,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  that  head, 
under  which  he  shall  find  the  subject  fully  discussed; 
and  at  present  content  ourselves  with  giving  drawings, 
and  very  general  descriptions  of  centres,  which  have 
been  used  in  constructing  some  of  the  principal  bridges 
in  Britain  and  Fiance.     See  Plates  XCIX.  and  C 

In  a  centre,  the  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in  view, 
are  to  construct  and  fix  such  a  frame  as  shall  support 
the  weight  of  the  arch-stones,  through  all  the  progress 
of  the  work,  from  the  springing  of  the  arch,  to  the  fixing 
of  the  key-stone,  without  changing  its  shape,  and  to 
admit  of  its  being  removed  with  safely  and  ease.  From 
inspecting  the  Plates,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  French 
engineers  brought  the  timbers  of  each  frame  very  near 
together,  and  kept  them  very  narrow  at  the  footing 
upon  which  they  rested  ;  whereas,  in  England,  it  is  the 
practice  to  place  the  timbers  more  apart,  and  extend 
the  footing.  The  comparative  merits  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  be  discussed  when  treating  of  Carpentry  ; 
but  we  are  warranted  in  observing,  that  the  English  cen- 
tres have  succeeded  best  in  practice.  At  Neuilly, 
previous  to  the  centre  being  eased,  Perronet  stales,  that 
the  arch  (of  120  French  feet)  had  sunk  13  inches,  and 
it  afterwards  sunk  IQi  inches  more,  making  in  all  23i 
inches.  At  Maiilz,  (also  120  French  feet  span,)  before 
the  centre  was  cased,  the  sinking  was  J 2  inches,  and 
it  afterwards  increased  to  20|.  In  Britain,  no  such 
imperfections  have  ever  been  known.  In  the  largest 
arches  constructed  with  cut  stone,  under  the  direction 
of  experienced  persons,  the  sinking  has  been  scarcely 
discernible.  In  Dunkeld  bridge  of  90,  Tongueland  of 
118,  and  Abrrdcen  of  130  feet  span,  the  sinking  has 
never  exceeded  three  inches,  consequently  no  derange- 
ment of  general  form  or  of  joints  took  place.  In  rivers 
where  there  is  no  navigation,  or  where  there  is  no  risk 
from  the  floating  down  of  ice  or  tiinber,  the  centres  are 
framed  with  horizontal  tie  beams,  and  supported  in 
sundry  places  by  frames  or  piles  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  ;  and,  in  old  bridges,  corbels  of  stone  were  fre- 
quently placed  in  each  abutment,  to  receive  the 
beams  of  the  centres.  But  when  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  inconveniences  arc  to  be  guarded  against, 
the  frames  are  trussed  so  as  to  leave  a  large  proportion 
of  the  space  in  the  middle  unobstructed.  In  this  case, 
more  art  is  required  in  framing  and  placing  the  centres, 
so  as  to  afford  effectual  support,  and  admit  of  a  perfect 
mode  of  lowering  and  rcmovint;  them.  The  offsct.s  of 
the  stone  work  and  platforms,  afford  the  most  substantial 
abutments  for  the  supports;  but  unless  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  very  soft,  great  advantage  may  he  derived  frona 
also  placing  frames  or  piles  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
body  of  the  pier ;  and  as  in  large  arches  this  operation 
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cannot  incommode  tiic  navigation,  it  ought  to  be  made 
use  of.  Tlie  modes  of  lowcrin;^  or  casini;  the  centres 
practised  in  Britain,  appears  to  be  miicli  more  simple 
and  safe  than  those  described  by  Perronet,  as  practised 
in  France.  In  France,  the  bridgings  across  tiie  frames, 
upon  which  the  archstones  were  set,  were  cut  away, 
either  beginning  at  the  springing,  and  proceeding 
regularly  upwards  to  the  key,  or  otherwise  by  first  cut- 
ting out  each  other  bridging,  over  the  whole  centre,  and 
next,  each  other  that  was  left,  and  so  alternately,  until 
the  whole  were  removed.  In  Biitain,  the  centres  are 
set  upon  beams  ;  between  t!ie  centres  and  the  beams, 
wedges  are  introduced,  sometimes  in  separate  pairs 
across,  under  each  frame  ;  sometimes  the  wedges  arc 
formed  or  fixed  upon  one  piece  of  wood,  which  reaches 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  soffit,  passing  between  all 
the  centre  frames,  and  the  supporting  frames  or  beams  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  wedges  are  formed  or  fixed  upon  a  piece 
of  wood,  which  is  placed  longitudinally  under  the  fool 
of  each  centre  frame,  and  resting  also  on  the  supporting 
frame.  When  the  centre  is  to  be  eased,  these  wedges 
are  driven  along  each  other,  or  the  pieces  of  wood  on 
which  the  wedges  are  formed  or  fixed,  are  driven  back 
so  that  the  wedges  are  moved  along  each  of  their 
inclined  planes  into  larger  spaces  than  they  had  before 
occupied.  In  all  these  cases,  the  whole  centre  is  made 
to  descend  very  gently,  and  may  be  suffered  to  rest  at 
any  part  of  the  operation.  The  mode  of  striking  the 
wedges  is  varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  is,  in 
the  smaller  arches,  usually  performed  by  men  with 
mauls  striking  each  pair  of  wedges.  In  the  larger 
arches,  such  as  Westminister  and  Blackfriars,  it  was 
performed  with  a  beam  mounted  as  a  battering  ram. 
The  frames  are  placed  from  four,  six,  to  seven  feet 
apart,  from  middle  to  middle,  and  are  secured  with  cross 
ties  and  braces. 

When  there  are  three  arches,  two  centres  will  be 
required  ;  and  when  there  are  five  arches,  three  centres 
will  be  needed.     See  page  542. 

Of  the  AncHES. 

The  centres  being  placed,  and  properly  secured,  the 
setting  the  archstones  is  proceeded  with.  The  masonry 
of  the  piers  and  abutments,  near  to  the  springing,  is 
carefully  adjusted  ;  and  it  is  usual,  immediately  under 
the  commencement  of  the  curvature,  to  lay  a  capping, 
string,  or  cordon  :  this,  by  having  a  small  projection, 
covers  any  trifling  inaccuracy  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  setting  out  or  carrying  up  the  abutments  and 
piers.  If  the  coui'ses  have  hitherto  been  worked  with 
horizontal  beds,  the  upper  bed  of  this  capping  course 
is  sometimes  made  to  suit  the  radius  of  the  arch.  After 
the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  the  arch  have  been 
determined,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  archstones 
is  of  the  first  importance,  for  it  is  upon  them  that  the 
great  feature  of  bridge  building  depends.  The  nature 
of  the  different  forms  into  which  they  have  been,  may, 
or  ought  to  be  made,  have  already  been  fully  considered 
when  treating  of  the  principles  of  bridges  ;  we  shall 
therefore  now  only  simply  state  various  instances  where 
different  sizes  have  been  practised  in  great  works. 


Depth  oj'tlie 

" 

Country. 

Particular 

Span. 

Jtise 

'■rchstones 

Engmeera. 

bridges. 

at  crown. 

Ft.            Ft. 

French. 

Pont  Royal. 

72 

24 

4    and  5 

Mansaid. 

Blois. 

81 

27.6 

4.3  and  5 

SieurCabriel, 

Orleans. 

100 

30 

6 

Hupeau 

XeuiUy. 

120 

30 

5 

Perronet. 

Mantz. 

120 

35 

6 

Perronet. 

.^  iigent. 

90 

28 

4.6 

Perronet. 

British. 

Westminster. 

76 

38 

5 

Labelve. 

Blackt'iiars. 

lUO 

43 

5 

.Myln6. 

Tonjfueland. 

118 

38 

3.6 

Telford. 

Uunkeld. 

90 

30 

32 

Telford. 

Conon. 

65 

21.8 

2.6 

Telford. 

Bewdly. 

60 

20 

22 

Telford. 

Llanrwst. 

58 

17 

1.6 

Iiiiso  .tones. 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  wilfbe  seen,  that  the 
French  have  uniformly  used  very  deep  archstones,  for 
their  outside  or  headers  are  many  of  them  more  than 
those  here  described  for  the  body  of  the  arch;  and  this 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  joined  to  their  wide  mortar  joints, 
led,  in  some  measure,  to  the  enormous  sinking  of  their 
arches.  In  Westminster  and  Blackfriars,  the  archstones 
are  equally  deep;  but  by  the  dimensions  of  those  in 
Tongueland  bridge,  near  Kirkcudbright,  viz.  3  feet  6 
inches,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  such  depth  is  neces- 
sary; for  here  in  an  arch  of  1 18  feet  span,  erected  over 
a  river,  where,  besides  about  10  feet  depth  at  low  water, 
the  tides  rose  above  16  feet,  which  of  course  rendered 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  and  preserve  the  centering  ; 
yet  no  sinking  took  place  to  open  the  joints,  and  the 
whole  arch  has  ever  since  remained  stable  and  perfect. 
Also  in  Dunkeld  bridge,  the  arch  of  90  feet  span  has 
archstones  3.2  deep,  which  are  also  quite  sufficient. 
No  doubt  the  mode  of  managing  the  spandrels  in  both 
cases  should  also  be  taken  into  account,  but  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  archstones  are,  in  general,  made  much  deep- 
er than  necessary  ;  and  on  account  of  the  unnecessary 
weight  and  expense  incurred  by  this  practice,  we  consi- 
der it  our  duty  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  the 
young  engineer  to  this  point.  He  may,  in  the  instance 
of  Llanrwst  bridge,  observe,  that  our  British  Palladio 
(Inigo  Jones)  has  long  ago  shown  us  a  bold  example, 
which  has  stood  the  lest  of  174  years.  In  Llanrwst 
bridge,  the  middle  arch  of  58  feet  span,  17  feet  rise,  and 
14  leet  in  width  across  the  soffit,  the  archstones  are  only 
18  inches  deep.  We  have  carefully  examined  this  arch 
and  can  assure  the  reader,  that  it  is  not  from  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  the  workmanship  it  derives  any  advan- 
tage. The  archstones  vary  in  thickness  from  5  to  16 
inches ;  many  of  them  are  8  and  9  inches.  There  are,  in 
some  instances,  two  headers  to  answer  one  course  of 
common  archstones,  and  in  others  two  courses  of  arch- 
stones to  answer  one  header  The  masonry  of  the  span- 
drels is  very  irregularly  laid  ;  and  as  a  complete  proof  of 
the  stability  of  the  middle  arch,  from  a  defect  in  the 
foundation  of  the  west  abutment,  one  of  the  side  arches 
fell,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1703,  but  the  others  remained  un- 
injured. The  piers  are  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
arch  springs  about  3  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  road  over  the  bridge  is  certainly  too  steep,  and 
thereby  no  doubt  lessens  the  weight    upon  the    side 
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actlics;  but  \vc  are  convinced,  that  the  road  might  be 
made  with  a  declivity  of  I  in  24,  and  the  same  degree  of 
lightness  preserved,  by  constructing  the  spandrels  hol- 
low, in  the  way  which  will  hereafter  be  described,  in- 
stead of  filling  them  up  solid  as  they  are  at  present. 
We  are  more  particular  in  describing  this  bridge,  be- 
cause of  the  authority  it  derives  from  the  celebrity  of  its 
designer,  and  tlie  length  of  lime  it  has  endured. 

From  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet,  is  a  good  length  for  the 
face  or  soffit  of  the  archstones.  When  they  are  longer, 
as  the  beds  can  scarcely  ever  be  worked  and  set  exactly 
true,  they  are  api  to  break  when  the  weight  comes  upon 
them;  and  when  shorter,  tJiere  is  not  sufficient  space  to 
overlap  or  break  the  joints  properly.  Each  course 
should  be  of  equal  thickness  quite  through  between  the 
headers.  The  thickness  of  each  course  should  be  from 
one-third  to  one-half  their  depth,  and  they  should  be 
chamfered  or  rusticated  along  the  bod  joints,  and  also 
those  of  tlie  outside  heads.  The  beds  should  be  worked 
as  true  as  possible  for  the  whole  breadth  of  each  stone, 
the  neglect  of  which  destroys  every  other  precaution. 
Each  stone  should  be  laid  so  as  just  to  swim  in  the 
mortar,  and  be  struck  with  a  maul  two  or  three  good 
blows.  The  joints  of  the  headers  should  be  of  equal 
thickness  with  those  of  the  other  stones  in  the  same 
course.  Inexperienced  masons,  by  laying  the  headers 
with  thinner  joints  for  show  of  fine  work,  frequently 
create  an  unequal  pressure,  which  bursts  or  splinters 
the  headers,  before  the  interior  archstones  come  to  an 
equal  bearing. 

The  French  cramp  the  headers  with  iron  to  the  inte- 
rior archstones ;  but  if  the  masonry  is  good,  this  seems 
totally  u;inecessaiy,nor  is  it  practised  in  Britain. 

In  setting  the  archstones,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  each  course  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dius; and  in  order  to  enable  the  workmen  to  do  this  cor- 
rectly, the  thickness  of  each  course  should  be  marked 
upon  the  outer  ribs,  and  its  line  of  direction  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  beams  of  the  same  ribs.  Attention 
must  also  be  had  to  carry  on  the  courses  equally  on  each 
side  of  the  centre,  and  also  to  carry  up  masoniy  over 
the  solid  part  of  each  pier  in  the  spandrels.  If  this  is 
not  attended  to,  too  much  weight  on  one  side  will  de- 
range the  form  of  the  centre ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a 
necessity  to  l.iy  some  temporary  weight  upon  the  crown 
of  the  centre,  until  the  load  approaches  the  middle.  In 
case  of  more  arches  than  one,  and  the  arches  flat,  care 
must  be  had  not  to  expose  one  side  of  the  pier  until  it  has 
a  sufficient  wei;j;ht  upon  it,  or  is  guarded  by  resistance 
on  the  opposite  side.  At  tlie  bridge  of  ^lantz,  by  a  ne- 
glect of  tliis  sort,  one  of  the  piers  was  pushed  4^  inches 
out  of  the  upright.  It  was  afterwards  by  loading  the  op- 
posite side,  made  to  return  2j  inches. 

The  keystones  should  be  driven  to  fill  their  places 
firmly,  but  not  so  as  to  require  much  force,  otherwise 
they  will  derange  the  rest  of  the  joints,  and  alter  the 
shape  of  the  arcli.  As  soon  as  the  keys  are  driven,  all 
the  back  and  end  joints  of  the  whole  arch  should  be  care- 
fully examined  ;  and  if  from  the  drying  of  the  mortar,  or 
defect  of  any  of  the  stones,  some  vacancies  appear,  they 
should  be  run  full  of  mortar,  and  firmly  wedged  with 
slates ;  the  whole  should  then  be  left  for  some  time  to  dry 
and  indurate.  The  length  of  this  time  must  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  ciualitics  of  the  stone, 
and  also  the  mortar.  While  this  op*.  riUion  is  going  on, 
the  masonry  should  be  brough'  up  in  the  spindrels  to 
the  level  of  about  i  of  the  rise  of  the  arch.     This  may 
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be  of  rubble  work,  but  it  should  be  laid  closely,  in  regu- 
lar courses,  in  good  lime  mortar,  and  abutting  firmly 
against  the  archstones.  The  outside  stones  should,  in 
the  part  over  the  pier,  be  carried  up  to  the  same  height; 
but  immediately  adjacent  to  tlie  archstones,  they  should 
be  stepped  or  racked  back,  and  left  so  until  the  centre  is 
removed,  because  if  finished  close  up  to  the  back  of  the 
archstones,  tlie  least  sinking  of  the  arch  would  cause  a 
fissure.  The  spandrels  having  been  carried  up  to  the 
proper  height,  and  the  mortar  having  acquired  a  propei 
consistence,  the  centre  may  be  cased  and  removed  in 
the  way  formerly  described. 

The  centres  having  been  removed,  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  joints  if  ne- 
cessary, pared,  cleaned  out,  and  pointed  with  mortar. 
The  advantage  arising  from  chamfered  or  rustic  joints 
will  now  appear:  they  prevent  the  edges  from  chipping, 
and  cover  any  trifling  inequality,  so  that  it  is  the  cross 
joints  only  which  retiuire  paring:  the  champhered  joints 
also  give  an  appearance  of  lightness  to  the  archstones. 
It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  lay  around  the  arch  a 
thin  course  of  stone,  plain  or  moulded  on  the  edge, 
which  projects  a  few  inches  below  the  face  of  the  arch- 
stones. This  becomes  necessary  if  the  headers  have 
any  twist,  because  it  admits  of  the  spandrels  being  set 
correctly  straight,  without  showing  the  twist  or  other 
defect. 

Of  Spandrels  and  Wisg  Walls. 

When  the  arches  have  been  completed,  and  the  cen- 
tres removed,  the  points  of  the  piers  are  brought  up, 
and  are  either  finished  at  some  distance  above  high  wa- 
ter mark,  by  sloping  them  back  to  the  face  of  the  span- 
drel, in  either  a  triangular  or  circular  form,  or  they  are 
disposed,  so  as  to  receive  columns,  pilasters,  circular,  or 
semi-octagonal  turrets ;  in  all  of  which  shapes  very  ex- 
cellent works  have  been  constructed.  The  two  latter 
modes  afford  greatest  stability  to  the  superstructure  in 
acting  as  buttresses,  and  on  this  account  they  agree  more 
correctly  with  edifices  of  this  kind.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  that  in  whatever  way  the  points  of  the  piers 
are  terminated,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be 
with  stones  of  good  quality,  firmly  connected  with  the 
spandrels.  The  spandrels  of  arches  have  been  finished 
in  a  variety  of  ways:  in  many  of  the  old  bridges  they 
were  filled  up  with  earth,  or  gravel;  and  in  small  bridges 
the  masoniy  should  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  about 
one  fourth  of  the  rise  oi  the  arch,  and  then  be  sloped  up 
to  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  archstones,  and  the  remain- 
ing space  filled  up  with  gravel  or  stone  rubbish,  (not 
clay).  In  the  large  French  bridges,  they  have  been 
filled  up  entirely  with  rubble  masonrj' ;  but  this  throws 
an  unnecessary  weight  upon  the  arches.  To  remedy 
this,  arches  have  been  made  sometimes  quite  through, 
and  kept  open,  and  sometimes  concealed;  and  in  West- 
minster, and  Orleans,  vaults  have  been  constructed  to 
lighten  the  piers  which  sunk,  and  those  adjacent  to 
them ;  but  as  these  arches  arc  easily  deranged  by  any 
settlement  of  the  main  arch,  and  by  that  means  render- 
ed injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  another  more  simple 
and  effectual  way  has  been  devised.  This  has  been 
practised  with  perfect  success  in  Tongueland  bridge 
of  1 18  feet  span,  and  Durkeld  of  90,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  instances,  and  ought  to  be  generally  adopted  ia 
all  oridges  composed  of  large  arches.  Tliis  mode  con- 
sists of  building  walls  longitudinally :  the^-  are  founded 
3U 
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upon  the  solid  ru'oblc  masonry,  which  lias  already  been 
described;  and  increasing  in  length  as  they  advance  in 
height,  they  rest  upon  and  abut  against  the  backs  ol' 
each  row  of  archstones,  and  act  as  struts  between  them. 
These  walls  arc  placed  from  two  to  three  feet  apart 
from  each  other,  and  are  made  from  18  inches  to  three 
feet  in  thickness,  according  to  tlieir  height,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials  of  wliich  tliey  are  composed. 
They  are  kept  steady,  by  laying  long  stones  occasional- 
ly across  from  one  wall  to  another.  The  outside  span- 
drel walls,  running  parallel  with  these,  and  being  con- 
nected with  them  by  long  stones,  become  a  part  of  tlie 
general  frame.  These  walls  are  all  carried  up  to  near 
tlie  level  of  the  top  of  the  archstones,  where  they  are 
covered  with  two  rows  of  ilat  stones  where  they  can  be 
procured,  or  where  that  is  diHicult,  tlic  openings  are 
arched  over,  (Gothic  or  pointed,)  to  lessen  the  lateral 
pressure.  Sometimes  the  middle  openings  are  arched, 
and  those  next  the  outside  covered  with  flat  stones. 
Small  openings  are  made  in  those  walls,  upon  the  top  of 
the  rubble  masonry,  through  which  any  water  that  may 
fall  into,  or  be  by  any  means  collected  in  the  spandrels, 
is  conducted  to  one  point,  where  it  issues  through  a 
pipe  inserted  in  the  archstones.  Small  doorways  are 
also  made  through  the  walls;  and  by  a  hatchway  con- 
structed in  the  top  pavement,  a  person  may,  at  any  time, 
descend,  and  examine  the  state  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  spandrels.     See  Plate  CI. 

The  outside  walls  are  usually  made  thicker  than  the 
interior  walls:  they  are  generally  in  good  bridges  faced 
with  square  masonry,  and  have  a  rubble  backing.  The 
facing  is  composed  of  headers  and  stretchers,  the  latter 
being  from  15  to  18  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  former 
from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  in  length;  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  square  masonry  and  rubble,  making  about  A  of 
its  height  upon  an  average.  When  these  walls  are 
very  high,  a  wall  is  also  built  along  the  middle  of  the 
piers,  and  abutments  which  cross  the  other,  and  into 
which  they  are  tied  by  bond  stones,  or  pieces  ot  timber 
laid  at  about  every  sLk  feet  in  height.  When  these 
spandrels  have  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  archstones,  they  are  dressed  into  the  slope  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  roadway,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  be  1  in  24.  Here  there  is  usually  laid  a  cor- 
don or  facia  course,  and  cornice,  which  extends  along 
the  whole  of  the  arches,  spandrels,  and  wing  walls. 
This  is  made  varying  in  thickness,  height,  and  shape, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  engineer;  but  the  upper 
course  of  it  should  be  of  suflicient  breadth  to  allow  for 
the  projection,  and  to  pass  (juitc  through  under  the 
parapet,  which  will,  by  standing  upon  it,  keep  all  the 
work  secure;  the  upper  side  of  the  projecting  part 
should  have  a  slope  or  weathering,  to  throw  off  the  wa- 
ter which  will  fall  upon  it,  and  the  upright  joints  should 
be  set  and  pointed  with  British  cement. 

When  arches  are  so  constructed,  that  each  will  stand 
independent  of  the  others,  and  which  appears  the  true 
principle  of  bridge  building,  the  abutments  are  merely 
piers,  placed  next  the  shore  of  the  rivers  ;  and  we  have 
accordingly  hitherto  considered  them  as  such.  The 
French  engineers,  from  the  flatness  of  their  arches,  and 
the  great  weight  of  the  voussoirs  and  masonry  with 
wliich  they  have  loaded  them,  have  considered  that  the 
greatest  push  should  be  against  the  abutments,  and  have 
made  them  much  thicker  than  the  piers.  In  Neuilly, 
when  the  piers  were  13  feet,  Perronet  has  made  the 
abutments  30  feet  3  inches.     This  appears  to  be  a  mis- 


taken mode  of  proceeding,  because  the  abutments,  be- 
sides their  own  thickness,  have  generally  wing  walls 
behind  them,  upon  which,  by  making  the  back  of  the 
abutments  in  a  circular  form,  ihey  will  abut  and  be  pre- 
vented from  moving  backwards.  The  wing  walls  have 
sometimes  their  loundations  laid  at  the  same  depth  as 
the  abutments,  and  are  similarly  secured  by  piles  and 
plallorms.  If  the  ground  is  firm,  they  are  founded  by 
steps  rising  up  as  they  retreat.  This,  when  practicable, 
saves  much  masonry.  Their  thickness  is  made  from 
about  \  to  y  part  of  their  height  upon  an  average  ;  but 
as  the  space  between  is  tilled  up  with  earth,  they  should 
be  formed  in  curved  lines  horizontally  and  vertically, 
and  also  have  a  batter  of  from  ^  to^  of  their  height,  and 
this  should  be  provided  for  in  setting  out  their  founda- 
tions. When  the  wing  walls  are  very  long  and  high, 
there  should  be  a  cross  wall  built,  reaching  between 
them,  into  which  they  should  be  tied;  and  sometimes 
vaults  may  be  constructed  between  them,  and  convert- 
ed to  useful  purposes. 

At  the  terminations  of  the  wing  walls,  there  should 
be  newells  or  pilasters ;  and  these  are  made  round, 
square,  or  octagonal,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  general 
design.  The  masonry  of  the  wing  walls  is  similar  to 
what  has  been  described  for  the  outside  walls  of  the 
spandrels. 

Of  Parapets. 

The  whole  work  having  been  brought  up  to  the  level 
of  the  cordon,  or  cornice,  and  that  having  also  been  set, 
the  parapets  are  to  be  constructed.  They  are  made 
from  three  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  height  above 
the  footpaths  or  roadway  :  four  tVet  four  inches  is  quite 
sufficient  for  protection  and  decoration,  and  is  not  so 
high  as  to  obstruct  the  view.  Parapets  of  the  best  fin- 
ished bridges,  consist  of  a  plinth,  dado,  and  coping.  In 
their  large  bridges,  the  French  make  the  tliickncss  of 
the  parapet  two  feet;  in  Britain,  the  dado  or  middle 
memberis  made  only  from  10  to  12  inches  in  thickness, 
and  the  plinth  so  much  more  as  to  leave  an  offset  of 
about  an  inch  on  each  side.  If  the  plinth  has  mouldings 
on  the  upper  edges,  the  thickness  is  made  somewhat 
more.  The  coping  is  made  from  six  to  nine  inches  in 
thickness,  and  has  projections  on  each  side.  The  top 
is  most  generally  made  to  slope  each  way  from  the  mid- 
dle, sometimes  in  straight  lines,  and  sometimes  circu- 
lar; and  there  are  instances  of  the  slope  being  made  in 
one  inclination,  from  the  inside  to  the  outside.  Some- 
times the  edges  are  plain,  and  often  moulded  :  when 
they  are  plain,  a  cavetto  or  small  hollow  is  cut  in  the 
projecting  part  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  tiie  water,  which 
falls  on  the  top,  from  running  down  the  face  of  the  dado. 
In  or  near  to  large  cities  and  large  towns,  or  near  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  instead  of  the  dado  being 
all  made  solid,  ballustcrs  arc  introduced  ;  and  these  oc- 
cupy a  larger  or  smaller  space,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  designer.  Sometimes  there  are  half  ballustcrs  on 
the  outside  for  appearance,  the  inside  being  solid. 
There  are  situations  which  require  this.  The  north 
bridge  in  Edinburgh  being  exposed  to  violent  gusts  of 
wind,  the  open  ballustcrs  were  found  inconvenient,  and 
the  spaces  between  were  closed  along  the  inside. 

All  the  stones  for  the  parapets  should  be  of  the  best 
quality  the  neighbourhood  affords  :  they  should  be  work- 
ed and  set  very  correctly.  The  ballustcrs  are  frequently 
turned  in  a  lathe,  and  have  spaces  cut  in  the  plinth  and 
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coping  to  receive  their  top  and  bottom  ends  :  the  coping 
must  be  secured  in  the  end  joinis,  by  dovetails,  cramps, 
or  cast  iron  dowells.  Tlie  lalier  mode  is  the  best :  the 
dowells  are  four  inches  m  length,  and  about  one  inch 
square  :  they  are  let  into  the  niidcile  of  the  end  joints  as 
the  stones  are  set ;  the  rest  of  the  joints,  especially  the 
lower  bide,  is  niatle  up  very  closely  with  lime  mortar,  or 
British  cement,  and  a  small  perpendicular  channel  is 
cut  in  each  stone,  which,  when  joined,  communicates 
from  the  top  to  the  dowell :  down  this  melted  lead  is 
poured,  wliicli  fills  up  ilie  space  round  the  dowell,  and 
also  the  small  channel;  or  British  cement  may  be  used 
instead  of  lead. 

The  outline  of  the  cornice  and  parapet  should  be  a 
curve  for  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  which  abutting 
on  each  shore,  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of  security,  than 
when  the  top  is  a  hoi  izontal  line  ;  but  the  real  advantage 
is  the  road  way  being  kept  constantly  clean  and  dry. 

In  bridges  when  the  parapets  are  made  solid,  and 
where  proper  stones  can  bt  procured,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  each  parapet  of  one  row  of  stones,  about  three 
feet  six  inches  in  heiglit,  and  diminishing  from  12  or  14 
inches  at  the  bottom,  to  8  or  9  inches  at  the  top,  which  is 
made  convex :  each  joint  should  be  well  secured  by  iron 
dowells. 

Where  parapets  are  made  of  rubble  masonry,  from 
18  to  24  inches  in  tliickness  is  required,  to  admit  of  two 
stones  in  breadth.  These  should  be  carefully  bonded 
together,  and  coped,  either  with  a  course  of  squared 
stones  dowelled  together,  or  otherwise  with  stones  about 
nine  inches  in  depth  set  on  edge.  These  parapets 
should  have  their  top  and  coping  curved  down  to  the 
ground  at  each  end  ;  and  be  there  secured  by  a  stone  of 
considerable  size,  fixed  firmly  under  the  surface. 

Of  the  Roadway. 

In  places  of  great  thoroughfare,  there  are  usually  foot- 
paths :  indeed,  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  loot  pas- 
sengers, who  form  the  greatest  proportion  of  mankind, 
footpaths  ought  to  be  made  along  every  bridge,  and  also 
every  road.  Nothing  can  be  more  degrading  and  unfair, 
than  that  those  very  persons,  by  whose  labours  bridges 
and  roads  are  obtained,  should  be  mixed  with,  and  ex- 
posed to  be  trampled  on,  by  horses,  or  crushed  by  wheel 
carriages. 

When  the  spandrels  have  been  covered  by  arches  or 
flat  stones,  it  is  only  ik  cessary,  for  the  footpaths,  to  build 
with  rubble  stone  foundations  for  tlie  outside  curbing. 
This  curbing  shoulu  be  ofhard  stone,  (say  granite,)  about 
from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth  ;  and  from  6  to  9  inches  in 
thickness  on  the  upper  edge.  Their  lengths  should  be 
as  great  as  can  be  conveniently  procured,  and  they  should 
be  set  in  lime  mortar.  The  space  between  th.c  curbing 
and  the  par.ipets,  should  be  paved  with  hard  Hag  stones, 
3  oi  4  inches  in  thickness,  well  faced  and  jointed.  They 
should  be  laid  in  lime  mortar  upon  a  bed  of  coarse  sand, 
or  clean  gravel.  In  large  bridges,  thewholc  of  the  foot- 
paths is  someiimes  covered  with  s^ranite.  The  breadth 
of  foot-paths  varies  from  three  to  more  feet:  three  feet 
will  admit  of  one  person  walking  with  safety,  four  feet 
six  inches  will  admit  of  IWO;  and  six  feetof  three.  The 
top  of  tlie  footpath  should  be  from  6  to  10  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  side  channel.  Along  the  outside  of  the 
curb  stones,  the  French  place  borne  or  fender  stones  ; 
but  passengers,  horses,  and  carriages,  may  get  entang- 
Jed  and  injured  by  them;  it  is  therefore  preferable  to 


have  small  paving  stones  set,  forming  an  inclined  plane 
between  the  outer  edge  of  the  curbing,  and  the  bottom 
of  tlie  side  channel:  this  will  efFectuaUy  prevent  carria- 
ges from  comhig  upon  the  foot-path. 

If  the  carriage  way  is  to  be  paved,  there  should  be 
laid  upon  the  covering  of  the  spandrels,  and  over  the 
top  of  the  arches,  a  bed  of  gravel  mixed  with  loam, 
about  from  12  to  18  inches  in  tliickness,  worked  with 
water  into  the  consistence  of  mortar.  When  this  has 
become  moderately  dry  and  firm,  squared  whin  paving 
stones,  about  four  inches  square,  and  six  to  eight  inches 
in  depth,  are  to  be  set  and  well  beat,  making  a  curve 
across  the  road  of  four  inches  in  24  in  breadth  ;  and  that 
curve  should  be  terminated  by  sinking  four  inches  more 
in  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  inclined  plane,  which 
has  been  formed  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  curbing 
stones. 

If  the  roadway  is  to  be  made  with  gravel  only,  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  it  22  inches  in  depth  in  the  middle,  and 
IS  inclies  near  the  sides:  It  should  contain  a  small 
mixture  of  loam,  so  tliat  when  worked  with  water,  it 
shall  consolidate  and  afterwards  exclude  water.  There 
slioufd  still  be  about  18  inches  in  breadth,  on  each  side 
next  the  before-mentioned  inclined  planes,  paved  with 
small  squared  whinstones ;  because,  by  forming  the 
roadway  a  little  convex  across,  and  with  a  declivity  of 
1  in  24  lengthwise,  it  is  meant  that  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  water  which  falls  on  the  bridge  shall  run 
along  each  side. 

In  small  bridges  where  there  are  no  cavities  in  the 
spandrels,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  them  up  with  coarse 
gravel  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  working  it  with  water  as 
put  in  ;  and  if  this  simple  operation  is  carefully  perform- 
ed over  the  arches,  the  trouble  and  expence  of  coating 
with  cement,  and  other  suljstances,  may  safely  be  spared. 

The  water  which  falls  upon  the  roadway  of  the 
bridge,  must  be  conducted  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
wing  walls,  and  be  there  introduced  into  covered  drains, 
or  open  paved  sewers,  and  be  afterwards  carried  off  in 
the  most  convenient  direction. 

In  or  adjacent  to  towns,  walls  or  quays  are  usually 
carried  from  the  abutments  along  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
er; and  even  in  the  country  it  is  frequently  found  to  be 
advisable  for  protecting  the  abutments;  but  as  the  de- 
scription of  this  sort  of  work  falls  more  properly  under 
that  of  wharfs,  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
Harbour  and  Inland  JVavigation. 

^Ve  have  known  bridges,  whose  arches  were  of  con- 
siderable size,  constiucted  with  bricks.  In  this  case,  it 
is  customary  either  to  have  the  whole  of  the  piers,  or  at 
least  the  upper  points  cased  with  stone  ;  but  if  the  points 
are  circular,  and  bricks  made  of  a  suit  >ble  shape,  and 
outside  bricks  laid  headers  in  Britisli  cement,  the  work 
will  be  sufficiently  substantial.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
bricks  for  the  whole  bridge  be  made  of  good  clay,  well 
prepared  and  tempered,  be  burnt  hard,  and  laid  with 
thin  beds  of  mortar,  but  to  be  properly  flushed  as  they 
arc  laid,  and  grouted  afterwards.  It  is  likewise  neces- 
sary, after  the  arches  are  closed,  that  the  centres  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  until  the  mortar  has  acquired  a  consi- 
derable df  ijree  of  consistence.  It  will  greatly  improve 
the  work,  if  laths  or  loop  iron  are  laid  in  as  it  advances. 

In  respect  to  the  formation  of  arches,  although  it  has 
been  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  Theory,  yet  we  can- 
not help  here  oliserving,  that  the  mode  adopted  by  Per- 
ronet  at  Neuilly,  has  many  advantages  ;  for  while  the 
main  body  of  the  arch  has  a  rise  of  about  one-fourth  of 
.•5  U   2 
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ihe  span,  llic  oulsulc  hcadci-s,  by  being  a  flat  segment, 
gives  an  appearance  of  lightness,  and  in  high  floods  suits 
the  contraction  ol  the  vein  of  water  entering  the  arch. 

We  have   been  minute   in  treating  the   Practice   of 
bridge  building,   considering  it   of  importance    to   the 
young  engineer,  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  most 
improved  modes  adopted  in  different  countries  by  expe- 
rienced persons.     He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  how 
far  all,  or  any  of  them,  are  applicable  to  the  works  he  is 
engaged  in  ;  or   he  may  draw  from  them  hints,  which 
may  lead  him  to  improve  upon  all  former  practice  ;  and, 
at  all  events,  this  will  prevent  the  waste  of  time  in  con- 
triving modes  already  acted   upon.     We  also  conceive, 
that   candid   foreigners  •  may  profit,  by  being  made   ac- 
quainted with  the  British  manner  of  conducting  the  va- 
rious difficult  operations   connected  with  bridge   build- 
ing ;  for  by  carefully  considering  the  accounts  given  by 
the  ablest  I'rtnch  engineers,  it  will  be  evident,  that  per- 
haps one-third  part  ol'  the  materials  and  labour  they  have 
hitherto  used,  may  be  saved,  and  their  defects  avoided 
by  adopting   modes   practised  in   Uri'.ain.     We   freely 
acknowledge  and  admire  the  portion  of  science  which 
they  have  bestowed  upon  those  important  works.     We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  so  minutely  register- 
ing each  operation,  and  for  so  candidly  describing  their 
errors  and  defects.     In  Britain,  we  have  no  such  correct 
journals  of  similar  works  published,  and  very  few  we 
suspect  preserved.     The  cause  of  this,  we  conceive  to 
originate   in  the  French  bridges  having  been  entirely 
under  the   direction  of  its  government,  who  employed 
men  of  liberal  education,  and  from  whom  the  officers  at 
the  head  of  their  department  required  regular  and  mi- 
nute details  of  each  operation,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  completion  of  every  work  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
they  were  no  doubt  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  suptrintendants  and  clerks,  who  also  acted  agreeably 
to  forms  previously  arranged.    Whereas  in  Britain,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,   these   useful   works    have    been 
constructed  at  the  expence,  and  under  tlie  direction  of 
particular,   and    frequently  very  limited  districts,  com- 
munities, or  individuals,  whose  chief  objcclhas,  in  gene- 
ral, been  economy.     I-'or  it,  they  have  had  recourse  to 
every  means  that  ingenuity  could  devise,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  plans  and  performance.     The  effect  of  this 
has  been  to  create  a  great  competition  amongst  all  per- 
sons who   have   had  experience,  or   any  idea   of  such 
works.     The  desire  of   the   competitors    to  have  their 
proposals  accepted,  has  led  them  to  recur  to  every  pro- 
ject which  could  reduce  the  expence  ;  and  though  from 
the  want  of  knowledge  and  desire  for  economy  in  those 
who  decided  on  the  merits   of  the  proposals,  very   fre- 
quently inferior  plans  have  been  adopted,  yet,  from  the 
sagacity  and  good  management  of  the  practitioners,  we 
have  scarcely  ever  known,  in  any  work  of  magnitude, 
defects  similar  to  those  described  in  the  most  perfect  of 
the  French  bridges  :  indeed,  such  defects  would   have 
rendered  the  works  so  inadmissible,  that  the  contractors 
would  have  been  obliged  to  take  down  and  reconstruct 
them. 

This  mode  of  competition,  joined  to  the  (|uantity  of 
floating  capital  always  in  this  country,  ready  to  be  ap- 
])licd  in  any  way  which  promises  profit,  has,  of  late 
vears,  led  to  an  extreme  upon  this  principle,  and  ren- 
dered caution  necessary  in  stlecling,  even  at  an  appa- 
rent increase  of  expence,  the  best  qualified  of  the  com- 
petitors, of  whom  we  have  frequently  known  upwards  of 
twenty  for  one  project. 


Wooden  Bridges. 

The  superstructures  of  wooden  bridges  have  been 
constructed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  their  abutments 
have  usually  been  made  of  stone.  In  all,  therefore, 
which  regards  the  foundations  and  masonry  of  the  abut- 
ments, the  process  is  precisely  siiuilar  to  what  has  been 
described  for  stone  bridges,  only  the  weight  and  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  wooden  bridges  being  much  less,  require 
a  smaller  proportion  of  masonry.  Where  the  streams 
are  narrow,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  beams  across,  reach- 
ing between  the  abutments  at  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  four  to  five  feet  from  middle  to  middle,  and  to 
have  braces  reaching  from  some  part  of  the  face  of  the 
abutments  to  the  lower  side  of  each  beam.  Besides  these 
supports,  the  outer  beams  are  usually  trussed  up  by 
means  of  the  side  railing.  Across  the  beams,  planking 
of  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  is  laid  to  receive 
the  gravel.  A  plank  is  also  fixed  along  the  inside  of 
each  railing,  to  support  the  side  of  the  roadway.  The 
railing  is  secured  by  braces  fixed  on  the  outside,  or  by 
strong  iron  knees  on  the  inside. 

When  the  stream  is  wider  than  to  be  reached  across 
by  one  length  of  beams,  the  most  usual  way  has  been  to 
drive  rows  of  piles  at  each  length  of  beams,  in  lines  pa- 
rallel with  the  current  of  the  river,  at  about  four  or  five 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  (middle  to  middle,)  and 
also  fixing  braces  up  and  down  the  river  to  support 
each  pier,  or  row  of  piles.  These  piles  are  driven  and 
fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  foundations 
of  stone  piers.  They  have  usually  diagonal  braces  cross- 
ing each  side  of  the  row  of  piles  in  the  form  of  an  X,  and 
which  are  bolted  together  at  each  pile.  Tenons  arc 
formed  on  the  top  of  each  pile,  upon  which  a  cap  is  mor- 
ticed ;  and  in  order  to  shorten  the  bearings,  pieces  of 
timber  are  laid  immediately  under  each  beam,  extend- 
ing five  to  ten  feet  on  each  side  of  the  cap.  The  rest 
of  the  structure  is  completed  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  described  fur  one  bay  of  beams.  A  very  perfect 
model  of  this  sort  of  bridge  was  constructed  by  Mr  Pe- 
ter Nicholson,  upon  the  river  Clyde  at  Glasgow.  It  is 
only  a  foot  bridge,  but  the  principle  is  excellent.  See 
Plate  CI  I. 

Instead  of  driving  piles  for  supports,  frames  are  some- 
times constructed  on  dry  land,  which  are  afterwards  suiik 
in  their  proper  situations,  after  the  bottom  has  been 
made  level  to  receive  them.  These  upright  frames  have 
grated  frames  attached  to  their  base,  and  which  extend 
on  each  side  of  the  uprit^ht  frames.  Through  the  spa- 
ces formed  by  this  excess  of  breadth,  short  piles  are  dri- 
ven .0  keep  the  grating  and  frames  secure,  'i'hese  up- 
right frames  have  their  sides  covered  with  jilanking  ; 
and  in  order  to  add  to  their  stability,  the  lower  part  is 
filled  with  gravel  or  small  stones.  Upon  the  edges  of 
the  frames  which  face  the  sli'cam,  triangular  i)iecf  s  of 
cast  iron  are  fixed,  to  prevent  ice  or  other  matter  float- 
ing down  the  river  from  injuring  the  bridge.  Fender 
piles  are  sometimes  driven,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  at 
some  little  distance  above,  and  opijosite  to  each  pier. 
This  mode  has  been  adopted  with  perfect  success  by  Mr 
Telford  on  the  Severn,  8  miles  below  Shrewsbury. 
Tliesc  pilings  and  frames,  in  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  be- 
ing not  only  difficult  and  ex])cnsivc  in  the  first  instance, 
but   notwithstanding   all  the    precautions  which  can  be 

taken,  liable  to  injuries  not  easily  remedied,  wooden 
bridges,  of  great  extent,  have  been  constructed  from 
bank  to  bank,  without  any  intermediate  supports.    This 
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has  been  performed  in  different  ways  wiib  great  inge- 
nuity- When  the  banks  rise  considerably  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  river,  it  is  usual  to  construct  tlie  supporting 
frames  chiefly  below  the  kvel  of  the  roadway. 

1 .  Merely  by  means  of  two  principal  rafters,  whose 
lower  ends  stand  on  the  .vbuiments,  and  their  points 
meet  below  the  middle  of  the  beam;  or  sometimes  the 
upper  points  pass  the  outer  beams,  and  meet  below  the 
lop  of  the  side  railing. 

2.  By  the  principal  rafters  reaching  from  the  abut- 
ments to  an  mtermediate  part  of  tlie  horizontal  beam, 
and  having  a  stretching  piece  between  their  tops. 
Tliere  arc  instances  of  this  being  repeated  in  the  same 
bridge  below  the  level  of  the  beams,  and  also  again  in  the 
side  railing  of  the  roadway. 

3.  By  constructing  a  series  of  short  frames,  and  plac- 
ing them  vertically  in  the  manner  of  stone  I'o/sswrs,  and 
upon  these  raising  the  structure  of  the  roadway  and 
railing.  This  mode  was  pointed  out  by  I'alladio,  as 
suitable  for  wooden  bridges  of  great  extent.  Oautier 
acknowledges  that  he  had  adopted  Palladio's  idea,  in 
forming  a  design  of  a  wooden  bridge  for  the  Seine  ;  and 
in  England,  the  cast  iron  bridges  at  Wearmouth,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  are 
also  formed  on  this  principle. 

4.  A  very  ingenious  mode  has  been  practised  by 
James  Burn  of  Haddington,  in  a  wooden  bridge  of  109 
feet  3  inches  span,  and  13  feet  4  inches  rise,  over  the 
river  Don,  about  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  on 
the  road  to  Bunff'.  Mr  Burn  takes  a  series  of  frames  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  but  each  sel  of  frames  is  laid  hori- 
zontally across  the  soffit.  The  bridge  is  18  feet  in 
width  ;  and  there  are  two  rows  of  frames,  or  as  it  were 
two  ribs  placed  four  inches  distant  from  each  other. 
Upontiicse  arch  frames,  a  vertical  framing  is  construct- 
ed to  support  the  bearers,  the  joists,  planking,  and  gra- 
vel ol  tlic  roadway.  See  Plate  LXXXVIII.  This  bridge 
was  erected  in  1803.  Mr  Burn  built  another  wooden 
bridge  upon  the  same  principles  over  the  same  river,  at 
Granholm,  witliin  four  miles  of  Aberdeen,  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  extensive  manufactory  of  James 
lladden,  Esq.  and  Co.  This  bridge  consists  of  two 
arches,  each  71  feet  6  inches  span,  and  10  feet  6  inches 
rise  :  it  has  only  10  feet  6  inches  in  width  of  soffit,  and 
consists  of  one  row  of  frames.  Here  there  is,  of  course, 
a  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

The  same  artist  has  likewise  built,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, a  wooden  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  river 
South  Esk,  in  the  park  of  William  Maule,  Esq.  at  Bre- 
chin in  Angus-shirc.  The  middle  arch  is  58  feet  span, 
and  10  feet  rise  ;  the  bridge  is  1 5  feet  in  width  across  the 
soffit  :  and  there  are  two  rows  of  frames  in  each  arch, 
with  asjiace  of  one  foot  between  them.  The  piers  are 
of  stone,  and  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  are  covered 
with  boarding,  and  painted  and  sanded  in  imitation  of 
stone,  so  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  three  neat 
stone  arches  ;  hut  the  apparent  efl'ect  of  the  carpentry  by 
this  means  is  lost. 

We  know  of  no  wooden  bridges  in  Britain  so  judi- 
ciously constructed  as  those  executed  by  Mr  Burn. 
Short  pieces  of  tiinber  may  be  employed.  The  princi- 
pal pieces  abu'ting  endwise,  little  change  can  take  place 
from  shrinking.  The  principle  will  admit  of  carrjing 
an  arch  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  by  judicious  arrange- 
ment, the  parts  may  be  taken  out  and  renewed  separately. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roadway  low,  the 
trussing  is  performed  chiefly  above  its  level.    When  the 


bridge  is  narrow,  the  supporting  framing  is  made  en- 
tirely on  each  side,  and  the  roadway  suspended  between. 
When  it  is  wider  than  is  advisable  to  have  supported  en- 
tirely by  outside  frames,  another  is  introduced  on  each 
side  of  the  carriage  way,  separating  it  from  the  foot- 
paths ;  or  there  are  two  carriage  ways,  with  a  frame  or 
truss  between  them. 

The  following  short  description,  extracted  chiefly 
from  a  publication  by  Mr  Taylor  of  Holborn,  to  whose 
judicious  exertions  the  British  artists  are  much  indebt- 
ed, with  the  annexed  Plates,  will  convey  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  ingenious  Ulric  Grubennian 
constructed  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen,  in  Switzerland.  Fig.  1,  Plate  LXXXIX., 
exhibits  an  elevation  of  one  side,  including  the  roof, 
which  was  covered  with  shingles.  Fig.  2  is  a  cross  sec- 
tion at  AAA,  shewing  the  uprights  which  are  placed  on 
the  pier,  the  framing  under  the  level  of  the  roadway,  the 
points  from  whence  the  braces  proceed,  the  mortices  for 
the  beams  which  support  the  roadway,  and  the  interior 
construction  of  the  roof  at  these  upriglits.  Fig.  3  is  also 
a  cross  section  at  B,  shewing  in  what  manner  the  afore- 
said roadway  beams  and  the  braces  pass  through  the 
other  uprights,  how  the  uprights  are  connected  imme- 
diately below  the  roof,  and  also  how  the  two  pieces  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  bolted  together.  Fig.  4 
shews  the  form  of  the  roof  at  that  place.  Fig.  5  shews 
the  manner  in  which  the  roadway  beams,  and  those  along 
the  top  of  the  uprights,  are  united.  And  Fig.  6  explains 
the  nature  of  the  points  at  C  and  D,  by  which  the  seve- 
ral pieces  which  compose  the  beam  are  connected  to- 
gether lengthwise.  In  Plate  XC.  Fig.  1.  is  a  longitudi- 
nal section  including  the  lower  part  of  the  roof,  and  in 
which  the  situations  of  all  the  uprights,  beams,  braces, 
and  iron  lies,  are  distinctly  shewn.  Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of 
the  floor,  with  every  part  of  its  framing  ;  aiid  Fig.  3  is  a 
similar  plan  of  the  roof. 

In  these  Figures  every  part  of  the  construction  is  so 
particularly  delineated,  as  to  render  its  office  evident  by 
inspection.  The  braces  proceeding  from  each  abut- 
ment, are  continued  to  the  beam  which  passes  along  the 
top  of  the  upriglits,  and  the  lowest  ol  these  general  bra- 
ces are  actually  united  under  that  beam,  thereby  formuig 
a  continued  arch  between  the  abutments,  the  chord  line 
of  which  is  354  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  about  30  feet. 
These  braces  are  kept  in  a  straight  direction  by  the  up- 
rights, which  are  placed  17  feet  5  inches  apart.  If  this 
bridge  had  been  formed  in  a  straight  line  between  the 
abutments,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  form  of  con- 
struction should  not  have  supported  a  roadway  of  about 
18  ftet  in  breadth,  as  well  as  a  slight  roof;  because,  in 
that  case,  all  the  weight  arising  from  the  braces  which 
proceed  from  the  middle  pier  would  have  been  saved, 
and  the  roof  iiiiglit  have  been  made  much  simpler  and 
lighter;  but  tl'.e  general  direction  being  8  feet  out  of  a 
straight  line,  and  being  loaded  with  an  tinneccssary 
heavy  roof,  it  was  certainly  advisable  to  make  use  of  the 
braces  from  the  middle  pier,  and  thereby  composing 
two  distinct  arches. 

Although  the  principles,  and  even  the  form  of  con- 
structing this  bridge,  might  have  been  drawn  from  Gau- 
tier's  publication,  or  even  Palladio's  designs  for  wooden 
bridges,  yet  from  the  account  of  Ulric  Grubenm?.n,  being 
an  illiterate  man,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  was  from  his 
own  inventive  genius  that  the  whole  design  orii;inated. 
There  is  not  only  a  great  boldness  in  the  principal  mem- 
bers, but  also  a  wonderful  attention  to  all  the  minutiae  of 
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the  edifice;  and  from  even  the  roofing  being  overdone 
in  aiming  at  excellcucc  and  security,  it  is  evitlenl  lliis 
was  a  first  attempt,  and  that  llicre  was  an  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  failure,  in  what  he  conceived,  and 
what,  as  far  as  regards  him,  was  really  a  totally  new 
project. 

We  are  informed  that  John  Grubenman  constructed 
a  bridge  upon  the  same  principles,  of  24u  feet  span,  over 
the  R  .uit,  ..ear  Riciienau  ;  also  tliat  tbe  two  brothers 
ercct<-d  one  200  teet  span  over  tiie  river  Liinniai,  near 
Baaen.  And  that  the  Ust  work  of  Ulric  was  a  bridge 
of  230  feet  span  at  Wittingeii.  In  lliis  last,  the  form 
of  construction  was  varied  :  instead  of  placing  llic  braces 
diverging  from  each  otiicr,  s^  veii  beams  were  built  close 
upon  eacb  other,  foiinuig  a  catenarian  arch  between  the 
abutments,  of  which  the  rise  was  25  feet.  These  beams 
were  of  oak,  in  lengths  of  12  or  14  feet,  breaking  joint 
in  the  manner  of  masonry.  Tlicy  were  not  fastened  by 
pins,  bolts,  or  scarfings;  but  were  kept  together  by 
iron  straps,  placed  five  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
fastened  by  bolts  and  keys.  The  roadway  intersects 
them  about  the  middle  of  their  rise. 

Over  the  river  Portsmouth,  in  North  America,  a  Mr 
Bludget  has  constructed  a  wooden  bridge  250  feet  span, 
nearly  in  ilfc  same  form  as  the  last  mentioned  of  Gru- 
benman ;  that  is  to  say,  each  truss  or  arcli  consists  of 
three  rows  of  beams  placed  parallel  with,  but  at  some 
distance  from,  each  other,  and  eacii  beam  consists  of 
two  halves,  connected  by  dovetailed  keys  passing  through 
them  horizontally  ;  and  similar  keys  are  also  passed  ver- 
tically through  all  the  three  beams.  This  has  a  more 
elegant  appearance,  than  w  here  the  beams  are  laid  close 
together;  but  we  doubt  if  the  frame  is  equally  firm. 

We  have  now  given  a  succinct  account  of  tlie  different 
modes  in  which  wooden  bridges  have  been  constructed: 
from  this,  the  practical  meclianic  may  judge  of  their 
comparative  merits,  and  the  propriety  of  their  applica- 
tions in  the  various  situations  occurring  in  practice. 
Their  principles  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Carpentry,  as  connected  with  roofing,  centres,  domes, 
&c.  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  that  article 
for  further  information  upon  this  useful  and  generally 
interesting  subject. 

Iron  Bridges. 

In  the  practice  of  bridge  building,  there  yet  remains 
to  be  described  a  mode  not  only  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, but  unquestionably  a  late  invention  of  British  ar- 
tists. We  arc  not  peifectly  certain  with  whom  tlie  pro- 
posal first  originated,  whether  it  was  solely  with  the 
Coallirookdale  Company,  or  whether  the  late  Mr  John 
Wilkinson  had  some  share  ot  the  merit;  certain  it  is, 
he  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  first  iron  bridge. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  would  involve 
an  investigation  of  the  principles  of  working  with  iron 
as  a  material  ;  but  for  this  we  must  refer  to  the  article 
Iron  ;  yet  as  our  readers  would  naturally  be  disappoint- 
ed, if,  under  the  head  of  Bridge  Building,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  modes  hitherto  practised  in  this  important 
change  of  bridge  operations;  we  shall  therefore,  not- 
withstandinp;  the  length  to  which  we  have  unavoidably 
been  led  to  extend  the  present  article,  ijive  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  different  modes  practised  in  the  principal 
iron  bridges  which  have  hitherto  been  constructed. 

The  first,  as  has  already  been  observed,  was  that 
erected  upon  the  Severn,  a  little  below  Coalbrookdale, 


where  that  river  is  narrow  and  rapid.     Sec  Plate  XCI. 
The  aDutmcnls  are   of  stone  ;  they  are  brought  up  to 
about   10  teet  above  the  surface  of  common  low  water; 
here  they  have  eacli  a  platform  of  squar.  d  freestone  lor 
ten  feet  breadth,  wuicn  serves  for  a  hauling  way,  and  a 
base  for  the  arch  to  spring  trom.     Ui>on  this  platform, 
cast  iron  plates,  four   inches  in  thickness,  are  laid,  anti 
ioriiied  with  sockets  to  receive  the  ribs.     These  plates, 
in  order  to  save  metal,  have    considerable  openings  in 
them.     The  principal,  or  inner  ribs,  which  are  five  in 
number,  and  which  form  die  arch,  arc  9  inches  by  6|. 
The  2d  row  behind  them,  and  which  are  cut  off  at  the 
top  by  the  horizontal  bearing  pieces,  are  6i  by  6 inches; 
the  od  row  are  6  by  6  inches;  the  upright  standards  lie- 
hind  the  ribs  are  15  inches  by  6|  inches,  liut  they  have 
an  open  space  in  the  breadth  ol  5|;  the  back  standards 
are  9  inches  by  6i,  with  projections  for  the  braces;  the 
diagonals,  and  horizontal  ties,  are  6  inches  by  4  inches, 
and  the  cast  iron  tie  bolts  are  2i  diameter.     The  cover- 
ing plates,  which  are  26  feet  in  length,  reaching  quite 
across  the  bridge,  are  one  inch  in  thickness.  The  great 
1  ibs  are  each  cast  in   two  pieces,  meeting  at  the  keys, 
which,  as  the  arch  is  circular,   100  feet  6  inches  span, 
and  45  feet  rise,  are  about  70  feet  in   length.     There 
are  circular  rings  of  cast  iron  introduced  into  the  span- 
drels, and  there  is  a  cast  iron  railing  along  each  side  of 
the  roadway  of  the  bridge  :  the   weight   of  the    whole 
of    the    iron    work   is   3784^    tons.      Behind    the    iron 
work,   at   each   extremity  of  the   arch,    the  abutments 
are  carried  up  perpendicularly  of  rubble  masonry,  faced 
with  squared  stone,  and  the  wing   walls  are  also  of  the 
same  materials. 

The  iron  work  w:is  cast  and  put  together  in  a  very 
masterly  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Abraham  Der- 
by, of  Coalbrookdale  ;  and  the  whole  was  completed  in 
the  year  1777.  The  design  was  original  and  very  bold, 
and  was,  as  far  as  the  iron  work  goes,  well  executed  ; 
but  being  a  first  attempt,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where 
more  skill  than  that  of  the  mere  iron  master  was  requir- 
ed, several  radical  defects  are  now  apparent.  The  banks 
of  the  Severn  are  here  remarkably  high  and  steep,  and 
consist  of  coal  measures,  over  the  points  of  which  vast 
masses  ot  alluvial  earth  slide  down,  being  impelled  by 
springs  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  banks,  and  by  the  ra- 
pid stream  of  the  river,  which  dissolves  and  washes  away 
the  skirts  below:  The  masonry  of  the  abutments  and 
wing  walls,  not  being  constructed  to  withstand  this  ope- 
ration, has  been  torn  asunder,  and  forced  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, more  particularly  on  tlie  western  side,  where 
the  abutment  has  been  forced  forward  about  3  or  4  in- 
ches, and,  by  contracting  the  span,  has  of  course  heav- 
ed up  the  iron  work  of  the  arch.  This  has  been  reme- 
died under  the  direction  of  that  able  mason  Mr  John 
Simpson,  of  Shrewsbury,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit  of,  by  removing  the  ground  and  pbcini^  piers 
and  counter  arches  upon  the  natural  i^M-ouiid  behind  it. 
Had  the  aliutments  been  at  first  sunk  down  into  the  na- 
tural undisturbed  measures,  and  constructed  of  dimen- 
sions and  form  capable  of  resisting  the  ground  behind, 
and  had  the  iron  work,  instead  of  bcinc^  formed  in  ribs 
nearly  semicircular,  been  made  fl  it  sca^ments,  pressing 
against  the  upper  parts  of  the  alnitments,  the  whole  edi- 
fice would  have  been  much  more  p  rfirt,  anrl  a  grat 
proportion  of  the  weiij;!!!  of  metal  saved.  We  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  one  row  of  the  principal  ribs  formed 
the  arch  ;  the  two  rows  behind  are  carried  cou'-entric 
with  the   inner  row,  until  intersected  by  the  roadwayj 
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which  passes  Imtnediately  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
inner  riLis.  This  has  a  mutilated  appearance  ;  the  cir- 
cular rings  of  the  spandrels  are  less  perfect,  than  if  the 
pressure  Had  been  upon  straight  lines;  for  a  circle  is 
not  well  calculated  for  resistance,  unless  equally  pressed 
all  I'ound. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  introduce  these  observa- 
tions, in  order  to  shew  the  necessity  for  great  precaution 
in  similar  works,  and  how  liable  tirst  aiicmptsare  to  be 
defective  ;  but  they  derogate  nothing  from  tiie  merit  of 
projecting  a  great  arch  of  cast  iron,  introducing  a  ma- 
terial almost  incompressible,  whicli  is  readdy  moulded 
into  any  shape,  and  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  in  the 
British  isles,  where  the  mines  of  iron  are  inexhaustible, 
and  the  means  ot  manufacturing  cast  iron  unrivalled. 

Tiie  second  iron  bridge  was  built  upon  the  same  river, 
about  three  miles  above  the  former  one,  at  a  place  called 
Builclwas.  An  old  stone  bridge  was  carried  away  by  a 
very  high  flood  early  in  1795,  and  the  county  of  Salop 
was  obliged  to  restore  the  communication.  (See  Plate 
XCll  )  Mr  Telford,  who  was  then,  and  is  now,  sur- 
veyor for  the  public  works  of  that  county,  perceiving, 
that  although,  in  a  former  repair,  the  middle  pier  of  the 
lour  arches  had  been  taken  away,  and  that  space,  as  w  ell 
as  the  two  adjacent  arches,  converted  into  one  arch,  yet 
that  the  waterway  had  still  been  too  much  confined  ;  and 
being  aware  that  a  lew  years  previous  to  that  lime,  the 
extensive  low  lands  in  to  Montgomeryshire,  which  for- 
merly acted  as  a  reservoir,  had  been  embanked,  so  that 
the  flood-waters  passed  off  more  hastily,  and  in  a  greater 
body  than  formerly ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  remove  all 
obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  future  floods,  and  on  account 
of  being  within  two  miles  of  the  best  founderies  in  the 
world,  he  recommended  a  cast-iron  arch  of  130  feet  span. 
(See  Plate  XCII.)  The  magistrates  of  the  county  agreed 
to  this,  and  the  Coalbrookdale  Company  became  con- 
tractors, both  for  the  iron  work  of  the  arch,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  abutments.  Mr  Telford,  we  understand, 
had  some  trouble  in  making  that  Company  depart  from 
their  former  mode  of  construction  ;  but  he  at  last  pre- 
vailed in  keeping  the  roadway  low,  and  adopting  the  sus- 
pending principle,  by  means  of  a  rib  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge,  which  sprung  from  a  lower  base  than  the  bear- 
ing ribs,  and  rose  above  themlo  the  top  of  the  railing: 
thus  the  bearing  ribs  were  supported  by  the  lower  parts 
of  those  before  mentioned,  and  were  suspended  by  their 
upper  parts.  The  bearing  ribs  have  a  curve  of  17  in  130, 
or  nearly  one-eighth  of  their  span.  The  suspending  ribs 
rise  3-1  feet,  or  about  one-fourth  of  their  span.  There 
are  cast-iron  braces,  and  also  horizontal  ties.  There 
are  46  covering  plates,  e;'.ch  18  feet  in  length,  and  one 
inch  in  thickness.  They  have  flaunchcs  four  inches  in 
depth,  and  are  screwed  together  at  each  joint;  so  that, 
by  taking  the  curvature  of  the  bearing  ribs,  and  being 
firmly  secured  at  the  abutments,  instead  of  a  load,  they 
compose  a  strong  arch.  There  being  only  one  rib  in  the 
middle  of  18  feet  breadth  of  bridge,  on  each  covering 
plate,  a  cross  rib  or  flaunch,  four  inches  in  depth,  is  cast 
at  an  equal  distance  between  the  bearing  ribs.  The  sus- 
pending ribs  arc  each  IS  inches  in  depth,  and  2.|.  inches 
in  thickness,  exclusive  of  a  moulding.  The  bearing 
ribs  are  15  inches  in  depth,  and  2i  inches  in  thickness, 
and  each  of  the  ribs  are  cast  in  three  pieces  only,  of  about 
50  feet  each;  the  braces  are  5  by  3  inches.  The  prin- 
cipal king  posts  are  lOi  by  4-i  inches.  The  springing 
plates  are  each  3  feet  broad,  and  3  inches  thick,  with 
openings  to  save  metal.    The  uprights  against  the  abut- 


ments are  4]  inches  square.  The  strongest  uprights  in 
the  railing  arc  j  inches  square,  and  those  between  them 
1  inch.  They  arc  placed  six  inches  apart,  between  mid- 
dle and  middle.  'I'he  height  of  the  railing  above  the  sur- 
lace  of  the  roadway,  is  4  feet  9  inches.  In  each  span- 
drel there  are  3  circular  arches  formed  with  hard  burned 
bricks,  which  preserve  most  of  the  space  open,  but  they 
are  concealed  by  iron  plates,  one  inch  in  thickness, 
which  form  the  outside  lacings.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  although  the  banks  are  not  so  very  high  or 
steep,  the  quality  of  the  ground  being  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  iron  bridge,  particular  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  abutments  :  the  space  for  them  was  excavated  down 
to  the  rock,  which  lay  considerably  under  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  masonry  was  sunk  into  the  solid  part  of 
the  rock.  It  was  built  up  chiefly  ol  square  masonry,  and 
the  rest  of  rubble,  laid  very  close  in  regular  courses, 
and  having  the  back  part  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
pointing  to  the  bank.  The  wing  walls  were  curved  ho- 
rizontally and  vertically.  At  the  height  of  10  feet  above 
the  low  water,  there  is  a  hauling  path  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  This  bridge,  which  was  completed  in  1796, 
has  never  shewn  any  appearance  of  failure  in  any  of  its 
parts  ;  nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  iron-work; 
it  is  fitted  as  correctly  as  a  piece  of  good  carpentry. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  structure,  that  by  con- 
necting ribs  of  ditt'erent  lengths  and  curvature,  they  are 
exposed  to  different  degrees  of  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions. Thisappears  just  in  theory;  and  that  no  discern- 
ible eff'ect  has  hitherto  been  produced,  is  probably  Irom 
the  difference  being  small ;  but  this  point  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  article  Iron.  Another  objection  is, 
an  apparent  heaviness  in  the  spandrels,  from  concealing 
the  circular  arches  with  iron  plates.  For  appearance, 
these  spaces  had  certainly  better  not  been  concealed,  but 
they  are  not  liable  to  the  objections  made  in  the  former 
iron  bridge,  because  the  space  around  them  is  all  closely- 
filled  up,  and  the  roadway  being  formed  with  materials 
similar  to  this  filling  up  matter,  distributes  the  pressure 
very  regularly.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  the  strength 
acquired  by  placing  the  covering-plates  with  their  deep 
flaunches  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  we  doubt  whe'her  a 
greater  degree  of  strength  can  be  had  by  any  other  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  quantity  of  cast-iron,  viz.  173|  tons: 
it  appears  to  us,  that  the  upright  standards,  braces,  and 
king-posts,  might  be  made  of  smaller  dimensions. 

We  have  been  informed,  that  each  of  these  two  first 
iron  bridges,  including  abutments  and  roadways,  cost 
about  6000/. 

The  third  iron  bridge  w'as  constructed  over  the  river 
Wear,  near  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Its 
projector  was  Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  landed  properly  in  that  county,  and  who, 
for  some  time  represented  it  in  parliament.  The  iron- 
work was  cast  at  the  founderies  of  Messrs  Walkers  of 
Rotherham,  and  erected  under  the  inspection  of  Mr 
Thomas  Wilson.  The  confidence  in  the  use  of  iron,  for 
arches  of  great  extent,  was  by  this  lime  established. 
The  span  of  the  second  arch,  we  have  seen,  is  30  feet 
more  than  that  of  the  first;  and,  in  tliis  third  instance, 
the  span  is  1()6  feet  beyond  that  of  the  second,  although 
its  rise  is  only  the  same  as  that  of  the  suspending  ribs 
at  Buildwas.  The  arch  at  Sunderland  springs  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  low  water;  the  span  is 
236lcet;  the  rise,  or  versed  sine,  is  34  feet;  the  widtii 
of  the  roadway  32  feet ;  and  there  are  six  ribs.  See 
Plates  XCl.andXCIII. 
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In  this  arcl),  llic  mode  of  construction  is  very  difle- 
rent  from  either  of  the  former.  Insteail-of  working  with 
pieces  of  iron  from  about  50  lo  "0  feet  in  length,  each 
rib  is  hero  composed  of  125  small  frames,  each  about 
two  feet  in  the  length  or  curve  of  the  rib,  and  five  deep 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  In  each  frame  there  arc 
three  pieces  of  four  inches  S(iuare,  which  run  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  curve  of  the  arch  ;  and  these  are  connected 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius  by  two  other  pieces,  four 
by  three  inches.  In  each  side  of  the  larger  pieces,  is  a 
groove  three  inches  broad  by  ^  of  an  inch  in  depth  ;  and 
opposite  each  cross  piece  there  is  a  hole  in  the  middle  ot 
the  groove.  When  the  abutments  were  brought  up, 
and  a  scaffolding  constructed  across  the  river  between 
them,  six  ol  these  fianies  were  placed  against  the  abut- 
ments in  the  manner  of  archstones.  Wrought-iron  bars, 
of  a  length  to  embrace  sundry  frames,  were  then  fitted 
into  the'groovcs.  Hollow  pipes  of  cast-iron,  four  inches 
in  diameter,  lilted  to  reach  between  each  two  frames, 
across  the  soffit,  were  introduced.  Upon  the  ends  of 
these  pipes  are  Haunches,  in  which  there  are  holes,  an- 
swerable lo  the  holes  in  the  four-inch  pieces  of  the 
frames,  and  also  to  those  of  the  wrought-iron  bars. 
Through  these  holes,  wrought  iron  bolts  were  intro- 
duced, which  brought  all  the  before-mentioned  parts 
together  by  means  of  fore-locks.  The  frames  do  not 
meet  at  the  upright  pieces,  but  on  the  three  points  of 
the  four-inch  pieces  only.  On  the  ends  of  the  hollow 
pipes,  there  are  small  projecting  pieces,  which  embrace 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  frames  opposite  each 
joining.  These  operations  were  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  frames  were  placed,  and  the  arch  keyed, 
forming  six  ribs  between  the  abutments.  Up  on  the  ribs 
perpendicular  pillars  are  placed  ;  and  between  them  are 
cast-iron  circles,  which  come  in  contact  with  the  extra- 
does,  the  upright  pillars,  and  the  bcai-ers  of  the  road- 
Way.  The  bearers  and  covering,  we  suppose  for  cheap- 
ness, are  made  of  timber.  The  railing  is  cast-iron. 
The  inclinations  each  way  upon  the  arch,  probably  to 
save  weight,  are  inconveniently  sleep. 

From  its  great  elevation  and  lightness  of  construction, 
this  bridge  is  justly  esteemed  a  bold  effort  of  art,  and  a 
magnificent  feature  in  tlic  co\mtry.  The  wooden  bridges 
in  Switzerland,  and  that  in  America,  are  of  greater  span  ; 
but,  being  placed  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
from  the  difference  of  material,  their  parts  being  of 
larger  dimensions,  there  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  the 
fineness  of  effect.  This  arcli  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cast-iron, 
since  it  answers  so  well,  charged,  as  it  is,  with  the  ful- 
lowinsr,  we  conceive,  material  defects  : 

1.  The  frames  are  much  too  short,  thereby  multiply- 
ing, very  unnecessarily,  ihc  number  of  joinings  in  the 
main  ribs  to  125X6—750;  and,  in  the  same  ratio,  in- 
creasing the  numlV;r  of  braces,  ties,  and  bolts.  The 
pieces  of  the  framl^s,  being  of  unequal  dimensions,  is 
also  improper. 

2.  The  preservation  of  the  due  position  of  the  frames 
is  made  to  depend  too  much  upon  wrought-iron  bars, 
and  bolts,  whicli  should  be, as  much  as  possible,  excluded 
from  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  circles  in  the  spandrels,  placed  as  supports 
for  the  roadway,  we  have  already  slated,  are  improper 
in  a  situation  where  they  are  not  equally  pressed 
around. 

We  shall  observe  nothing  respecting  the  timber  in  the 
superstructure,  because  this  is  mere  economy  ;  if  pro- 


perly managed,  any  bad  effects  from  the  difference  of 
expansion  and  contraction  in  the  two  materials,  may  be 
easily  avoided  ;  and  the  timber,  not  interfering  with  the 
essential  parts,  it  may,  when  necessary,  be  removed, 
wiih  little  interruption  to  the  intercourse  over,  and  none 
lo  ihat  under  this  noble  arch.  ^Ve  cannot  here  resist 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  reader  to  the  perfection  ot" 
this  double  accommodation,  in  crossing  this  deep  ravine 
with  facility,  while  vessels  of  200  tons  are  passing  full 
rigged  below. 

A  cast-iron  bridge  has  lately  been  built  over  the  river 
AVitham,  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  from  a  design  by 
Mr  Rcnnie.  See  Plate  XCIV.  The  span  is  about  85 
feet,  the  rise  is  about  five  feet  si.K  inches,  the  breadth  is 
36  feet,  and  there  are  eight  ribs;  each  rib  is  composed 
of  eleven  frames,  three  feet  depth  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius.  At  each  joining  there  is  a  cast-iron  grating 
across  the  arch,  which  connects  the  frames,  on  the  same 

principles  as  practised  at  Pontcysylte  aqueduct. 

Instead  of  three  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  as 
at  Sunderland,  here  there  are  only  two,  but  they  are  se- 
ven inches  by  4'-.  These  are,  in  each  frame,  connected 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  by  pieces  four  by  three  in- 
ches. Upon  the  back  of  the  ribs,  pillars,  four  by  three 
inches,  are  placed  perpendicularly  to  support  the  road- 
way. The  superstructure  resembles  that  of  the  first 
iron  bridge  at  Coalbrookdale.  The  arch  has  been  kept 
very  flat,  to  suit  the  tide  below,  and  the  streets  above. 
The  rise  being  only  about  Jy  of  the  span,  is  another 
proof  of  the  facilities  which  may  be  acquired  by  using 
cast-iron.  The  frames  being  made  about  four  times  the 
length  of  those  at  Sunderland,  and  being  connected 
with  cast-iron  gratings  instead  of  wrought-iron,  are  es- 
sential improvements  ;  but  from  the  pieces  in  the  frames, 
which  are  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  being  only  four 
by  three  inches,  while  the  main  pieces,  in  the  direction 
of  the  curve,  are  7  by  4i,  a  great  proportion  of  the  for- 
mer are  broken.  This  is  a  defect ;  and  the  pillars  which 
support  the  roadway,  being  perpendicular,  do  not  cor- 
respond willi  the  radiated  pieces  of  the  frames.  The 
ribs,  in  springing  from  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
masonry  of  the  abutment,  have  also  a  crippled  appear- 
ance. 

In  improving  the  port  of  Bristol,  IMr  Jessop  found  it 
necessary  to  change  the  course  of  the  river  Avon,  and 
to  make  two  cast-iron  bridges  over  the  new  channel. 
See  Plate  XCIV.  The  span  of  the  iron-work  of  each 
arch  is  100  feet;  the  rise  12  feet  6  indies,  or  -}  of  the 
span  ;  the  breadth  is  30  feet  ;  and  there  are  six  ribs  ; 
each  rib  is  composed  of  two  pieces  meeting  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  they  are  connected  crosswise  by  nine  cast-iron 
ties,  which  are  dovetailed,  and  wedged  into  the  ribs  ; 
the  cross  sections  of  these  ties  are  in  this  form  T.  The 
ribs  stand  upon  abutment-plates,  which  are  laid  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius.  These  plates  are  32  feet  in 
length,  2  feet  4  inches  in  breadtli,  and  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness ;  in  each  plate  are  five  apertures,  each  5  feet  long 
and  20  inches  in  width.  The  ribs  are  2  feet  4  inches  in 
depth  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  two  inches  in 
thickness,  and  have  each  80  apertures,  one  foot  square, 
separated  by  bars  three  inches  broad,  excepting  oppo- 
site the  cross  ties,  where  the  solid  is  12  inches  broad. 
Wliere  the  ribs  meet  in  the  middle,  they  have  flaunches 
eight  inches  broad  and  two  thick,  and  they  arc  connt-ct- 
eci  by  cast-iron  screw-bolts  three  inches  diameter.  Be- 
tween the  ribs  and  the  bearei-s  of  the  roadway,  perpen- 
dicular pillars,  with  cross  sections  of  this  form  T,  are 
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placed.  The  bearers  are  of  the  same  form.  The  whole 
is  covered  with  cast-iron  plates,  and  there  are  railings 
of  cast-iron. 

Tnere  is  great  simplicity,  and  much  of  correct  prin- 
ciple in  this  design :  1 .  The  springing-plates  being 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  the  abutments 
receding,  to  produce  a  space  behind  the  ribs  equal  to 
that  between  the  upright  pillars.  2.  The  ribs  being 
composed  of  two  pieces,  and  one  joint  only:  and,  3. 
Wrought-iron  being  wholly  excluded.  But  we  regret 
still  observing  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  pans  of 
the  ribs ;  and  that  the  supporting  pillars  are  still  placed 
perpendicularly;  and  which,  as  the  arch  has  more  cur- 
vature, has  still  a  worse  effect  than  at  Boston. 

In  the  course  of  his  employment  as  engineer  to  the 
Board  of  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  making 
Roads  and  constructing  Bridges  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  Mr  Tellord  has  lately  made  a  design  for  a 
cast  iron  bridge  now  constructing  upon  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  divides  the  county  of  Sutherland  from  that  of 
Ross,  at  a  part  where  several  of  these  roads  unite.  In 
this  bridge,  the  defects  noticed  in  the  former  works  of 
this  sort  appear  to  be  avoided.  See  Plate  C.  The  arch 
is  150  feet  span  ;  it  rises  20  feet ;  it  is  16  feet  in  width, 
and  has  four  ribs.  In  the  abutments  not  only  are  the 
springing-plates  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  but 
this  line  is  continued  up  to  the  roadway.  The  spring- 
ing-plates are  each  16  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth, 
and  4  inches  in  thickness,  with  sockets  and  shoulder- 
pieces  to  receive  the  ribs.  In  each  plate  are  three  aper- 
tures, three  feet  in  length,  and  18  inches  in  width.  Each 
of  the  ribs,  for  the  conveniency  of  distant  sea-carriage, 
is  composed  of  five  pieces,  three  feet  in  depth  in  the 
direction  of  the  radius,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness.  There  are  triangular  apertures  in  the  ribs, 
formed  by  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  and  dia- 
gonals between  them  ;  but  eveiy  part  is  of  equal  di- 
mensions. At  every  joining  of  the  pieces  of  the  ribs, 
a  cast-iron  grating  passes  quite  across  the  arch  ;  upon 
these  are  joggles  or  shoulderings  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  ribs  :  the  ribs  have  also  flaunches,  which  are  fixed 
to  the  gratings  with  cast-iron  screw-bolts.  Each  rib  is 
preserved  in  a  vertical  plane,  by  covering  the  whole 
with  grated,  flaunched-plates,  properly  secured  toge- 
ther, and  to  the  top  of  the  ribs,  by  cast-iron  screws  and 
pins.  In  the  spandrels,  instead  of  circles  or  upright 
pillars,  lozenge,  or  rather  triangular  forms  are  intro- 
duced, each  cast  in  one  frame,  with  a  joggle  at  its  up- 
per and  lower  extremities,  whicli  pass  into  the  sockets 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  bearers  of  the 
roadway.  Where  the  lozenges  meet  in  the  middle  of 
their  height,  each  has  a  square  notch  to  receive  a  cast- 
iron  tie,  which  passes  from  each  side,  and  meets  in  the 
middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  where  they  are  se- 
cured by  forelocks.  Next  to  the  abutments,  in  order  to 
suit  tlie  inclined  face  of  the  masonry,  there  are  half 
lozenges.  By  means  of  these  lozenge  or  triangular 
forms,  the  points  of  pressure  are  preserved  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  radius.  The  covering-plates,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  and  lessen  the 
weight,  are,  instead  oi  solid,  made  of  a  reticulated 
shape  ;  the  apertures  widen  below,  to  leave  the  matter 
between  them  a  narrow  edge ;  and  contract  upwards, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  matter  of  the  roadway  from  falling 
through.  This  disposition  of  the  iron  work,  espcciallv 
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in  the  spandi-els,  also  greatly  improves  the  general  ap- 
pearance. 

In  a  printed  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  last  session,  we  find  some  new  in- 
formation respecting  centering  for  an  iron  bridge, 
which,  as  it  promises  to  form  a  new  aera  in  bridge- 
building,  we  are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  lay  it  before 
our  readers. 

This  subject  has  been  brought  under  discussion  in 
the  course  of  investigating  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
improving  the  mail-roads  from  Holyhead  througii  North 
Wales.  The  island  of  Anglesea  is  divided  from  Caer- 
narvonshire by  the  celebrated  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea 
named  the  Menai,  through  which  the  tide  flows  with 
great  velocity  ;  and,  from  local  circumstances,  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  This  renders  the  navigation  difFitult ; 
and  it  has  always  been  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  be- 
fore-mentioned communication.  It  has  hitherto  been 
crossed  by  a  ferry-boat  at  Bangor;  but  the  inconve- 
nience and  risk  attending  this  mode,  has  led  to  specula- 
tions of  improvement  for  half  a  century  past ;  wooden 
bridges,  and  embankments,  with  draw-bridges,  have 
been  alternately  proposed  and  abandoned.  From  a  report 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  June  1810,  it  appears, 
that  Mr  Rennie  the  engineer,  had  given  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  bridges  at  this  place  in  1802,  and  had  been 
called  on  to  revise  them  in  1810.  His  plans,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  last-mentioned  report,  are,  1st,  One  arch  of 
cast-iron,  450  feet  span,  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  at  a  projecting  rock  named  Ynys-y-Moch  :  and 
2d,  Another  upon  the  Swilley  Rocks,  consisting  of  three 
cast-iron  arches,  each  350  feet  span.  The  expence  of 
that  at  Ynys-y-Moch  is  estimated  at  L.  259,140,  and  of 
that  at  the  Swilley,  L.  290,147.  He  prefers  the  latter, 
because  he  says,  "  On  account  of  the  great  span  of  the 
arch  at  Ynys-y-Moch,  and  the  difficulty  and  hazard 
there  will  be  in  constructing  a  centre  to  span  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  channel  at  low  water,  without  any  con- 
venient means  of  supporting  it  in  the  middle,  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  water  and  rapidity  of  the  tide,  or  of  get- 
ting any  assistance  from  vessels  moored  in  the  channel 
to  put  it  up  ;  I  will  not  say  it  is  impracticable,  but  I  think 
it  too  hazardous  to  be  recommended."  And  again, 
in  the  same  report :  "  I  should  be  little  inclined  to  un- 
dertake the  building  a  bridge  at  Ynys-y-Moch." 

But  from  the  report  of  June  1811,  it  appears,  that  in 
May  1810,  Mr  Telford  was  instructed  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  survey,  and  report  upon  the  best  me- 
thod of  improving  the  lines  of  communication  between 
Holyhead  and  Shrewsbury,  and  also  between  Holyhead 
and  Chester ;  and  to  consider,  and  give  plans  for  pass- 
ing the  Menai.  In  the  aforesaid  report  (of  1811)  wc 
have  his  plans  and  estimate.  Ilis  explanations  we  shall 
give  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  duty  assigned  me  being  to  consider,  and  report 
respecting  a  bridge  across  the  Menai,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  this  object.  Admitting  the  importance  of  the 
communication  to  justify  acting  on  a  large  scale,  I  not 
only  consider  the  constructing  a  bridge  practicable,  but 
that  two  situations  are  remarkably  favourable.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  one  of  these  situa- 
tions is  at  the  Swilley  rocks,  and  the  other  at  Ynys-y- 
Moch.  These  two  being  so  evidently  the  best,  the  only 
question  that  can  arise  is,  to  which  of  them  the  prefer- 
ence ought  to  be  given. 
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"  From  the  appendix  lo  tiie  second  report  to  the  Ho- 
lyhead roads  and  harbour,  it  appears,  that  a  consider- 
able number  ol  small  coasting-vessels,  viz.  tVom  15  to 
100  tons,  navigate  the  Menai,  and  that  there  have  been 
a  few  from  100  to  150  tons.  By  statements  honi  the 
principal  shipbuilders  in  the  river,  made  in  the  year 
1800,  to  the  Committee  for  improving  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don, it  also  appears,  ihat  vessels  ol  150  tons,  wlien  they 
have  all  on  end,  are  only  88  feet  in  height  above  the  wa- 
ter-line ;  and  further,  that  even  ships  of  300  tons,  with 
their  top-gallant-masts  struck,  arc  nearly  the  same 
height:  these,  in  the  Menai,  are  extreme  cases,  and,  if 
provided  for,  ought,  as  to  navigalion,  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  person  ;  it  may,  indeed,  raiherbe  a  question, 
whether  the  height  should  not  be  limited  to  vessels  un- 
der 100  tons,  by  which  the  expense  of  a  bridge  would 
be  considerably  diminished. 

"  In  the  plans  I  have  formed,  provision  is  made  for 
admitting  vessels  of  150  tons  to  pass  with  all  on  end  ; 
that  is,  in  one  design  preserving  90  feet,  and  in  the  other 
100  feet  between  the  line  of  high  water  and  the  lower 
side  of  the  soffit  ol  the  arch.  The  first  design  is  adapt- 
ed for  passing  across  the  three  rocks,  named  the  Swil- 
Icy,  Benlass,  and  Ynys-well-dog  ;  which  by  their  sliape 
and  position,  are  singularly  suitable.  To  embrace  the 
situation  most  perfectly,  I  have  divided  the  space  into 
three  openings  of  260  feet,  and  two  of  100  feet  each  ; 
making  piers  each  30  feet  in  thickness.  Over  the  three 
large  openings,  the  arches  are  made  of  cast  iron;  over 
the  smaller  spaces,  in  order  to  add  weight  and  stability 
to  the  piers,  semicircular  arches  of  stone  are  introdu- 
ced;  but  over  these,  as  well  as  the  larger  openings,  the 
spandrels,  roadway,  and  railing,  are  constructed  of  cast- 
iron.  In  this  way  the  navigation  is  not  impeded,  be- 
cause the  piers  standing  near  the  outer  edges,  are  guards 
for  preventing  vessels  striking  upon  the  rocks  ;  while 
the  whole  structure  presents  very  little  obstruction  to 
the  wind-  From  the  extremity  of  the  abutments,  after 
building  rubble  walls  above  the  level  of  the  tide-way, 
I  propose  carrying  embankments  until  the  roadway 
reaches  the  natural  ground.  The  annexed  drawing  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  the  design.  I  propose 
ihe  bridge  to  be  32  feet  in  breadth  ;  and,  from  minute 
calculations  made  from  detailed  drawings,  I  find  the  tx- 
pencc  of  executing  the  whole,  in  a  perfect  manner, 
amounts  to  158,654/. 

"  The  other  design  is  for  the  narrower  strait,  called 
Vnys-y-Moch.  Here  the  situation  is  particularly  fa- 
vourable for  constructing  a  bridge  of  one  arch  ;  and 
making  that  500  feet  span,  leaves  the  navigation  as  free 
as  at  present.  In  this  I  have  made  the  height  100  feet 
in  the  clear  at  high-water  spring-tides  ;  and  I  propose 
this  bridge  to  be  40  feet  in  breadth.  Estimating  from 
drawings,  as  already  described,  I  find  the  expence  to  be 
L.127,331,  or  L. 3 1,323  less  than  the  former.  From 
leaving  the  whole  channel  unimpeded,  it  is  certainly  the 
most  perfect  scheme  ofpassing  the  Menai ;  and  it  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  attended  with  the  least  inconvenience 
.ind  risk  in  the  execution. 

"  In  order  lo  render  this  evident,  I  have  made  a  draw- 
ing, (see  Plate  C.)  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  center- 
ing or  frame,  for  an  arch  of  this  magnitude,  m.ay  be  con- 
structed. Hitlicrlo,  the  centering  has  been  made  by 
placing  supports  and  working  from  below  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Menai,  from  the  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  the  depth  at  low  water,  and  the  great  rise  and 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  this  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not 


impracticable.  I  therefore  propose  changing  the  modCi 
and  workmg  entirely  from  above,  that  is  to  say,  instead 
of  supportuig,  I  mean  to  suspend  tlie  centering.  By 
inspecting  the  drawing,  the  general  principle  of  this 
will  be  readily  conceived. 

"  I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  build  the  masonry 
of  the  abutments  as  far  as  the  lines  AB,  CD,  and  in  the 
particular  manner  shewn  in  the  section.  Having  carri- 
ed up  the  masonry  to  the  level  of  the  roadway,  I  pro- 
pose upon  the  top  of  the  abutments  to  construct  as  many 
frames  as  there  are  to  be  ribs  in  Uie  centre  ;  and  of  at 
least  an  equal  breadth  with  the  top  of  each  rib.  These 
frames  to  be  about  50  feet  high  above  the  top  of  the  ma- 
sonry, and  to  be  rendered  perfectly  firm  and  secure. 
That  this  can  be  done,  is  so  evident,  I  avoid  entering 
into  details  respecting  the  mode.  These  frames  are 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  strong  blocks  or  rollers 
and  chains,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  windlasses  or  oihev 
powers. 

"I  next  proceed  to  construct  the  centre  itself:  it  is 
proposed  to  be  made  of  deal  bulk,  and  to  consist  of  four 
separate  ribs  ;  each  rib  being  a  continuation  of  timber 
frames  five  feet  in  width  at  the  top  and  bottom,  varying 
in  depth  from  25  feet  near  the  abutments  to  7  feet  6  in- 
ches at  the  middle  or  crown.  Next  to  the  face  of  the 
abutments,  one  set  of  frames,  about  50  in  length,  can, 
by  means  of  temporary  scaffolding,  and  iron  chain  bars 
from  the  before-mentioned  frames,  be  readily  construct- 
ed, and  fixed  upon  the  offsets  ol  the  abutments,  and  to 
horizontal  iron  ties  laid  in  the  masonry  for  this  purpose. 
A  set  of  these  frames,  (four  in  number,)  having  been 
fixed  against  the  face  of  each  abutment,  they  are  to  be 
secured  together  by  cross  and  diagonal  braces,  and 
there  being  only  spaces  of  6  feet  8  inches  left  between 
the  ribs,  (of  which  these  frames  are  the  commencement,) 
they  are  to  be  covered  with  planking,  and  the  whole  con- 
verted into  a  J  latform  SO  feet  by  40.  By  the  nature  of 
the  framing,  and  being  secured  by  horizontal  and  sus- 
pending bars,  I  presume  every  person  accustomed  to 
practical  operations  will  admit,  that  these  platforms  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  firm  and  secure. 

"  The  second  portion  of  the  centre  frames,  having 
been  previously  prepared  and  fitted  in  the  carpenter's 
yard,  are  brought,  in  separate  pieces,  through  passages 
purposely  left  in  the  masonry,  to  the  before-mentioned 
platforms.  They  are  here  put  together,  and  each  frame 
raised  by  the  suspending  bars  and  other  means,  so  that 
the  end  which  is  to  be  joined  to  the  frame  already  fixed, 
shall  rest  upon  a  small  moveable  carriage.  It  is  then  to 
be  pushed  forward,  perhaps  upon  an  iron  rail  road,  un- 
til the  strong  iron  forks,  which  are  fixed  on  its  edge, 
shall  fall  upon  a  round  iron  bar,  which  forms  the  outer 
edge  of  the  first,  or  abutment  frames.  When  this  has 
been  done,  strong  iron  bolts  are  put  through  eyes  in  the 
forks,  and  the  aforesaid  second  portion  of  the  frame- 
work is  sufi'ered  lo  descend  lo  its  intended  position,  by 
means  of  the  suspending  chain  bars,  until  it  closes  with 
the  end  of  the  previously  fixed  frame,  like  a  rule  joint. 
Admitting  the  first  frames  were  firmlv  fixed,  and  that 
the  hinge  part  of  this  joint  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  the 
joint  itself  20  feet  deep,  I  (onceive,  that  even  without 
the  aid  of  the  suspending  bars,  that  this  second  portion 
of  the  centering  would  be  supported  ;  but  we  will,  for  a 
moment,  suppose,  that  it  is  to  be  wholly  suspended.  It 
is  known,  by  experiment,  that  a  bar  of  good  malleable 
iron,  one  inrh  square,  will  suspend  80,000lbs.  and  that 
the  powers  of  suspension  are  as  the  sections ;  conse- 
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quently,  abar  IJinches  square, will  suspend  180,000lbs.; 
but  the  whole  weight  of  this  portion  of  the  rib,  includ- 
ing the  weight  ot  the  suspending  bar,  is  only  about 
30,00Olbs.  or  one-sixth  of  the  weight  that  might  safely 
be  suspended  ;  and  as  I  propose  two  suspending  chain- 
bars  to  each  portion  of  rib,  if  they  had  the  whole  to  sup- 
port, they  would  only  be  exerting  about  one-twelfth  of 
their  power ;  and  considering  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  which  rests  upon  the  abutments,  they  are  equal 
also  to  support  all  the  iron  work  of  the  bridge,  and  bs 
still  far  within  their  power. 

"  Having  thus  provided  for  the  second  portion  of  the 
centering,  a  degree  of  security  far  beyond  what  can  be 
required,  similar  operations  are  carried  on  from  each 
abutment  until  the  parts  are  joined  in  the  middle,  and 
form  a  complete  centermg  ;  and  being  then  braced  to- 
gether, and  covered  with  planking  where  necessary,  the 
whole  becomes  one  general  platform,  or  wooden  bridge, 
to  receive  the  iron  work. 

"  It  is,  I  presume,  needless  to  observe,  that  upon  such 
a  centering  or  platform,  the  iron  work,  which,  it  is  un- 
derstood, has  been  previously  fitted,  can  be  put  together 
with  tne  utmost  correctness  and  facility  ;  the  communi- 
cation from  the  shores  to  the  centre  will  be  through  the 
betore-mentioned  passages  in  the  masonry.  The  form 
of  the  iron  work  ot  the  main  ribs  will  be  seen,  by  the 
drawing,  to  compose  a  system  of  triangles,  preserving 
the  principal  points  of  bearing  in  the  direction  of  the  ra- 
dius. It  is  proposed  in  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  {J.  e. 
40  feet)  to  have  nine  ribs,  each  cast  in  23  pieces,  and 
these  connected  by  a  cross  grated  plate,  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  great  aqueduct  of  Pontcysylte, 
over  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  near  Llangollen.  The  fixa- 
tion of  the  several  ribs  in  a  vertical  plane,  appearing 
(after  the  abutments)  to  be  the  most  important  object 
in  iron  bridges,  I  propose  to  accomplish  tliis  by  cover- 
ing the  several  pans  or  ribs,  as  they  are  progressively 
fixed,  with  grated  or  reticulated  and  fl.iunchcd  plates 
across  the  top  of  the  ribs.  This  would  keep  the  tops 
of  the  ribs  immovable,  and  convert  the  wliole  breadth  of 
the  bridge  into  one  frame.  Besides  thus  securing  the 
top,  I  propose  also  having  cross  braces  near  the  bottom 
of  the  ribs. 

"  The  ribs  being  thus  fixed,  covered,  and  connected 
together,  the  great  feature  of  the  bridge  is  completed. 
And  as,  from  accurate  experiments  made  and  communi- 
cated lO  me  by  my  friend,  the  late  William  Reynolds 
of  Coalbrookdale,  it  requires  448,0001bs.  to  crush  a  cube 
oi  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  cast-iron,  of  the  quality 
named  gun-mcial,  it  is  clear,  while  the  ribs  are  kept  in 
their  true  position,  that  the  strength  provided  is  more 
than  ample. 

"  When  advanced  thus  far,  I  propose,  though  not  to 
remove,  yet  to  ease  the  timber  centering,  by  having  the 
feet  of  the  centering  ribs  (whicli  are  supported  by  off- 
sets in  the  masonry  of  the  front  of  the  abutment,)  placed 
npon  proper  wedges  ;  the  rest  of  the  centering  to  be 
eased  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  the  chain  bars.  Thus 
the  hitherto  dangerous  operation  of  striking  the  cen- 
tering, will  be  rendered  gradual  and  perfectly  safe  ;  in- 
asmuch that  this  new  mode  of  suspending  centering, 
instead  of  supporting  it  from  below,  may  perhaps  here- 
after be  adopted  as  an  improvement.  Although  the 
span  of  the  arch  is  unusually  great,  yet  by  using  iron  as 
a  material,  the  weight  upon  the  centre,  when  compared 
with  large  stone  arches,  is  vei-y  small.  Taking  the 
mere  ring  of  archstones  in  the  centre  arch  of  Black- 


friars  bridge,  at  156x43x5,  equal  to  33,450  cubic  feet 
of  stone,  it  amounts  to  2,236  tons;  whereas  ihe  whole 
of  tlie  iron  work,  in  the  main  ribs,  cross  pUtes,  and  ties, 
and  grated  covering  plates,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  is  ly- 
ing on  the  centering  at  the  lime  it  is  to  be  eased,  weighs 
only  1791  tons.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  flatness  of  the 
iron  arch,  if  left  unguarded,  a  great  proportion  of  this 
weight  would  rest  upon  the  centering  ;  but  this  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  operation  of  the  iron  ties  in  the  abut- 
ments, and  wholly  commanded  by  the  suspending  chain 
bars. 

"  When  the  main  ribs  have  been  completed,  the  next 
step  is  to  proceed  with  the  iron  supporters  of  the  road- 
way ;  and  these,  instead  of  being  constructed  in  the  form 
of  circles,  or  that  of  perpendicular  pillars,  as  hitherto, 
are  here  a  series  of  triangles,  thus  including  the  true 
line  of  bearing.  These  triangles  are,  of  course,  pre- 
served in  a  vertical  plane  by  cross  ties  and  braces.  Iron 
bearers  are  supported  by  these  triangles,  and  upon  the 
bearers  are  laid  the  covering  plates  under  the  roadway, 
which,  instead  of  being  solid,  are,  (in  order  to  lessen  the 
weight,)  proposed  to  be  reticulated. 

"  If  I  have,  throughout  this  very  succinct  description, 
made  myself  understood,  it  will,  I  tl.ink,  be  admitted, 
that  the  constructing  a  single  arch  across  the  Menai, 
is  not  only  a  very  practicable,  but  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion; and  that  it  is  rendered  so,  chiefly  by  adopting  the 
mode  of  working  from  each  abutment,  without  at  all  in- 
terfering with  the  tideway. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Swilley  bridge,  although  the 
arches  are  smaller,  yet  being  placed  on  piers,  situated 
on  rocks,  surrounded  by  a  rapid  tide,  the  inconvenience 
of  carrying  materials,  and  working,  is  greatly  increas- 
ed ;  and  supposing  the  bridge  part  constructed,  an  enor- 
mous expence  has  still  to  be  incurred  before  the  road- 
way can  be  carried  over  the  flat  ground  on  the  An- 
glesea  shore.  Therefore,  whether  ceconomy,  facility  of 
performance,  magnificence,  or  durability  be  consulted, 
the  bridge  of  one  arch  is,  in  my  opinion,  infinitely  pre- 
ferable ;  and  it  is  no  less  so,  if  considered  in  what  re- 
gards the  navigation." 

This  mode  of  constructing  centres,  applicable  to  stone 
as  well  as  iron  arches,  being  an  original  idea,  and  per- 
fectly simple,  and  the  effects  of  all  its  operations  being 
more  capable  of  correct  demonstration  than  those  of  the 
former  mode  of  supporting  from  below,  we  were  glad 
of  being  enabled,  while  this  article  was  in  the  press,  to 
communicate  the  outlines  of  the  scheme,  as  given  by 
the  engineer  in  his  report  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 
If  this  should  be  successfully  practised  on  so  large  a 
scale  at  the  Menai,  all  difficulties  with  regard  to  car- 
rying bridges  over  inaccessible  ravines  or  turbulent 
streams,  will,  in  future,  be  done  away,  and  a  new  aera 
formed  in  bridge  building. 

We  have  only  given  a  Plate  of  the  centering,  because 
the  construction  of  the  iron  work  is  precisely  the  same 
in  principle  (though  on  a  larger  scale)  as  what  has  been 
adopted  by  the  same  engineer  in  Bonar  bridge.  See 
Plate  C. 

We  have  now  given  our  readers  a  distinct  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  practice  of  constructing  bridges  with 
cast  iron,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried.  We 
are  well  convinced  that  much  more  will  still  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  when  we  come,  under  the  article  Iron, 
to  treat  generally  of  its  qualities  and  different  modes 
of  application,  some  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
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ject,  which  we  expect  will  tend  still  furtlier  to  enhance 
its  importance  in  the  great  practical  purposes  of  lilc. 

Although  it  is  trusted  the  reader  will,  in  this  article, 
have  found  bridge  building  as  fully  discussed  as  he 
could  expect  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  yet  if  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  subject  more  at  length,  he  will  be  enabled 
to  do  so  by  consulting  the  following  able  authors,  who 
have  written  on  the  subject  citner  generally,  or  in  des- 
cribing particular  works. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that  although  the  Romans  had, 
before  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  introduced  the  use  of  the 
arch,  not  only  in  bridges  and  aqueducts,  but  in  theatres 
and  temples,  yet  he  has  not  been  led  to  discuss,  or  even 
particularly  to  notice  this  principal  feature  in  Roman 
architecture. 

Lconi  Baptist!  Alberti  first  wrote  upon  bridges  in 
1481.  Palladio  followed  about  a  century  afterwards. 
Serlio  and  Scammozzi  also  treated  the  subject,  and  the 
latter  gives  useful  rules  respecting  foundations.  See  also 
Ferrari  on  Arches,  in  the  jlct.  Hknn.  vi.  143. 

Blondcl  has  described  the  bridge  which  he  built  in 
1665,  in  the  tideway  upon  the  Charante  at  Xaintcs. 
Gautier,  in  1714,  published  a  treatise  expressly  upon 
bridge  building,  systematically  arranged,  and  containing 
much  useful  practical  information.  Perronet,  in  1768, 
published  an  elaborate  work,  containing  very  minute 
details  of  the  progress  in  building  some  of  the  principal 
bridges  in  France,  and  also  valuable  information  res- 
pecting materials,  foundations,  centres,  arches,  scaffold- 
ing, and  machinery.  Regemotte  gives  an  account  of  a 
bridge  of  13  large  arches,  built  by  him  on  the  AUier 
at  Moulins.  Cessart,  in  his  Travau.v  HyclraulUjues, 
gives  an  account  of  the  bridge  of  Saumur  of  12  large 
arches,  upon  the  Loire.  Belidor,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his 
Archit.  HydrauL,  treats  of  bridges.  Parent,  De  la  Hire, 
and  Bossut,  treat  the  subject  scientifically.  See  also 
Abeille  Mem,  Acad.  Far.  i.  159.     Sebastien,  Do.  i.  163. 


De  la  Hire,  Do.  1702,  1712.  Senes,  Do.  1719,  363, 
Couplet,  Do.  1729,  1730.  Chardon,  Do.  1731.  Bouguer, 
Do.  1734.  Bossut,  Do.  1774,534;  1776,587.  Coulomb, 
Mum.  des  Haxmns  Mlrangers,  1773,  343.  Giral,  Hur  leg 
coristruclions  des  /lonts,  4to.  Trembley  in  Rozier's 
Obserxiations,  torn,  xxxiii.  p.  132.  Montpctit  in  Rozier's 
Obstrv.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  430. 

jEpinus  wrote  on  the  abutments  of  arches  in  the 
Mim.  Acad.  Berl.  1755,  p.  386.  ;  and  Euler  on  the 
mcinod  oi  judging  of  the  strength  of  a  bridge  from  a 
model  in  the  A'ov.  Comment.  Petroji.  torn.  xx.  p.  271. 
See  also  Lorgna  on  the  Curve  of  an  Arch,  in  the  Acta 
Petrop.  HI.  ii.  156. 

Labclye  published  a  short  report  respecting  West- 
minster bridge.  Goldman  and  Hawksmoor  also  treated 
on  the  subject  of  bridges.  Semple  published  a  detailed 
account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the  building  of  Essex 
bridge  in  Dublin.  He  also  treats  of  building  in  water. 
Dr  Hook,  Emerson,  and  MuUer,  have  discussed  the 
principles  of  arches  scientifically.  Dr  Hutton,  in  a 
separate  treatise,  and  also  in  his  Dictionary,  treats  of 
the  principles  of  bridges  ;  and  his  valuable  works  con- 
tain many  useful  remarks  and  directions  respecting  those 
edifices.  The  late  Mr  Atwood  published  an  essay  upon 
the  principles  of  arches,  in  two  parts,  in  which  much 
science  and  originality  of  mind  are  displayed.  See  like- 
wise Robinson  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1684,  vol.  xiv.  p.  583. 
Robertson  on  the  fall  oj  naater  under  bridges,  in  the  Phil. 
'/'rails.  1758,  p.  492.;  and  Dr  Thomas  Young's  Aatural 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  Sec.     (y) 

CC/"  The  construction  of  Timber  and  Chain  Brid,e;es  in  America, 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  of  skill  and  utility,  that  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  preceding  article  ought  to  find  a  place 
here.  But  the  necessity  of  proceeding  regularly  with  our  publica- 
tion,  forbids  the  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  waiting  for 
a  completion  of  the  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  work.  It  will  be  found  under  the  article  Span.— 
Editors. 


BRIDGEND,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Og- 
more,  over  which  there  is  a  good  stone  bridge.  The 
town,  which  consists  of  a  street  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  Nev/  Castle,  Old  Castle,  and  Bridgend,  the 
two  first  deriving  their  names  from  two  castles,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  town-hall  is  a 
neat  building,  the  market-place  is  very  commodious,  and 
the  parish  cliurch  is  well  built,  and  commands  a  fine 
prospect.  The  soil  of  the  adjacent  country  is  fertile, 
and  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation  ;  and  great  quantities 
of  salmon,  sewin,  trout,  and  flat  fish,  arc  caught  in  the 
river.  The  chief  trades  carried  on  in  the  town  arc 
tanning  and  tallow  chandlery,  and  a  large  woollen  manu- 
factory has  been  established  l)y  the  agricultural  society 
of  the  county.  Woollen  cloths  and  blankets  are  manufac- 
tured by  means  of  machinery,  and  sent  to  Witney,  where 
they  are  sold  as  manufactured  in  that  place.  There  are 
here  two  annual  fairs,  and  a  good  weekly  market  on 
Saturday.  Some  accounts  state  the  population  of  this 
town  at  7140,  and  the  number  of  houses  at  1688;  while 
others  make  the  population  only  1701,  the  number  of 
houses  386,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade 


at  200.  The  last  statement  wc  suppose  to  be  the  most 
correct.  See  Mulkin's  Tour  in  South  Wales  in  1804.  (jt) 
BRIDGENORTH,  a  borough  and  market  town  in 
England,  is  romantically  situated  upon  the  river  Severn, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  hundred  of  Stoddesdon,  22 
miles  south-east  from  Shrewsbury,  and  140  north-west 
from  London.  The  river  divides  it  into  the  upper  and 
lower  town,  which  are  united  by  an  old  inconvenient 
bridge  of  seven  arches,  which  having  been  frequently 
injured  by  the  floods,  is  now  rebuilding,  from  a  fund 
accumulated  by  a  toll  collected  under  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment obtained  several  years  ago.  The  upper  town 
stands  upon  the  top  and  sides  of  a  hill  composed  of  red 
sandstone.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets,  which  are 
wide,  well  paved,  and  would  be  very  commodious  if  the 
town  hall  (which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  high  street)  • 
was  removed.  From  these  principal  streets,  several 
others,  that  are  narrow  and  steep,  branch  off,  and  pass 
down  to  the  river.  The  entrance  from  the  south  was 
formerly  by  one  of  these,  but  being  intolerably  incon- 
venient and  dangerous,  a  new  and  more  commodious 
entrance  has  been  formed  round  the  south-western  base 
of  the  castle  hill.  The  expence  of  this  was  defrayed  by 
a  toll.    Many  of  the  communications  doAvn  the  face  of 
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the  bank  next  the  river,  arc   by  means  of  successive 
flights  of  steps.     A  great  number 'of  houses  are   ex- 
cavated entirely  out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  so  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  smoke  rising  in  the  middle  of 
little  hanging  gardens,  where  nothing  but  the  stalk  of  a 
chimney  appears.  The  town  walls,  of  which  the  northern 
gate  only   remains,  was  built  by   Roger  de   Belesme, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who   also  fortified   this  place  with 
a  strong  castle,  and  here,  with  a  few  desperate  associates, 
made  a  stand  against  the  forces  of  his  sovereign  Henry 
I.,  but  was  soon   compelled  to  relinquish  it  and  fiy  to 
Normandy.  This  castle  is  now  almost  entirely  demolish- 
ed.    One  of  the  square  towers,  however,  which  is  still 
standing,  is  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  having   been 
partly  undermined  during  the  civil  wars  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament :  it  now  leans  out  of  a  perpen- 
dicular 2 1  feet  in  the  height  of  70  feet.     Within  the 
precincts  of  the  castle,  upon  the  scite  of  an  old  chapel 
dedicated  to  St  Mary   Magdalene,  a  magnificent  new 
church  has  lately  been  erected,  from  a  design  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Telford.     It  was  finished  in  1796. 
The  length  is  121  feet,  breadth  77;  height  of  the  tower 
114  feet;    the  height  of  the   Tuscan  order   which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  church  is  36  feet  6  inches.  Internally, 
sixteen   Ionic  columns  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  divide 
and  support  the  body  or  cell.     Neither  externally  nor 
internally  is  there  a  single  ornament,   excepting   the 
essential  parts  of  these  orders.     Near  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  in   the   highest  part  of  the  hill,  stands  the 
church  of  St  Leonard,  an  old  imperfect  edifice.     On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and 
magnificent    convent,  under  which   there  are    several 
remarkable  vaults  running  to  a  great  length.     There  is 
here  a  free  school  for  the  sons  of  the  burgesses,  which 
also  sends  and  maintains  eighteen  scholars  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.     Bridgenorth  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs, 
annually   elected  out  of  24  aldermen,  who  must  have 
gone  through  all  the  offices  of  the  borough,  48  common 
council  men,  a  town  clerk,  and  recorder.     It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  which   privilege  was  granted 
by  Edward  I.,  and  is  vested  in  the  corporation  and  free- 
men, amounting  nearly  to  1700.     The  manufactures  car- 
ried on  here  ai-e   building  barges,  which  navigate  the 
Severn  ;   tanning   leather  ;   making  carpets,  which    has 
been  carried  to  a  very    considerable   length  by  iNIessrs 
Macmichaels  ;  as  also  a  cast  iron  foundery,  established 
in   the  same  town  by   Messrs    Allen    and    Hasledine. 
Cloth,  stockings,  and  some  ironmongery  goods,  are  also 
made  here.     The  trade  is  considerable,  being  a  market 
for  a  great  extent  of  rich  country,  and  carrying  on,  by 
means  of  its  barges,  a  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
other  towns  upon  the  river  Severn.     The  market  is  on 
Saturday  ;  and  its  fairs,  wliich  are  on  Thursday  before 
Shrovetide,  March    14,  May  1,  June  30,  Aug.  2.  and 
October  29,  are  resorted  to  from  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom for  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  hops. 
The  last,   which  continues  three   days,  is  a  very  con- 
siderable mart  for  horses,  especially  two-year  old  colts 
of  the    draught  kind,   and    for   weanling  calves.     This 
town  consists  of  two  parishes,  St  Leonards  and  St  Mary 
Magdalene,   containing  in    1801,  910  houses,  and  4319 
inhabitants,  of  whom  3800  are   employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  a 
spring  about  half  a  milo  from  the  town,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  by  means  of  pipes.  Water  is  also  raised 
from  the  river  by  a  water  wheel,  up  to  a  reservoir  on 


the  edge  of  the  casllehill.  Near  this  reservoir  a  walk 
is  made  round  the  castle,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest 
terraces  in  England.  The  views  from  it,  particularly 
up  the  river  to  the  bold  and  richly  wooded  banks  at 
Apley,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  is  situated  iii  W. 
Long  2°  30',  N.  Lat.  52°  58'.  See  Buck's  jliiti</.  and 
Plymley's  Survey  of  iShrofialiire.     (l) 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  Barbadocs,  lies  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  in  the  parish  of  St 
Michael,  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  Carlisle  Bay.  Its 
situation  was  originally  chosen  entirely  on  account  of 
its  convenience  for  trade,  without  any  regard  to  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  low  flat 
grounds,  which  being  often  overflowed  by  the  spring 
tides,  rendered  it  very  insalubrious ;  but  which  being 
now  drained,  it  is  reckoned  as  healthy  as  any  place  in 
the  island.  This  town  was  formerly  the  most  elegant 
and  largest  in  all  the  Caribbee  islands,  but  it  has  suf- 
fered greatly,  both  from  fire  and  hurricanes.  (See 
Barbadoes,  vol.  iii.  p.  254.)  It  is,  however,  again 
recovering  its  former  appearance,  and  affords  most  of 
the  conveniences,  either  for  entertainment  or  amuse- 
ment, which  are  to  be  found  in  any  city  of  Europe.  The 
streets  are  broad,  the  houses  lofty  and  well  built,  and 
many  of  them  rent  as  high  as  those  in  London.  The 
church  of  St  Michael  is  a  large  and  beautiful  building, 
exceeding  many  of  our  English  cathedrals.  It  has  a 
curious  clock,  an  excellent  organ,  and  a  peal  of 
bells.  Bridgetown  has  also  a  hospital  and  a  college, 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  Col.  Codrington, 
for  maintaining  professors  and  scholars  to  teach  and 
study  divinity,  surgery,  and  physic.  It  is  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  the  West  Indies  ;  but  its  success 
has  not  lowered  the  designs  of  its  founder.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  stands  the  governor's  country  seat, 
called  Pilgrims,  which  is  a  handsome  villa  built  by  the 
assembly.  This  town  enjoys  perfect  security  against 
foreign  invasion,  from  the  strength  of  its  forts,  and  the 
boldness  of  the  coast.  It  is  defended  on  the  west  by 
St  James' fort,  mounting  18  guns;  Willoughby's  fort, 
which  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  running  into  the 
sea,  and  mounts  12  guns;  Needham  fort,  mounting  20 
guns  ;  and  St  Ann's  fort,  which  is  the  strongest  in  the 
island,  and  stands  near  within  land.  On  the  east  it  has 
steep  cliffs,  high  rocks,  and  foul  ground.  Carlisle 
Bay  is  formed  by  Needham  and  Pelican  points,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  500  vessels,  being  about  4  miles 
long,  and  3  broad,  but  the  bottom  is  foul  and  injurious 
to  cables.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  completely  secured  from  the  northeast 
wind,  which  is  the  constant  trade-wind  in  Barbadoes. 
The  wharfs  are  large  and  commodious  for  loading  and 
unloading  goods  ;  and  monthly  packet  boats  have  lately 
been  established  here  for  carrying  letters  to  and  from 
Great  Britain.  Bridgetown  is  the  seat  of  the  governor, 
council,  assembly,  and  court  of  chancery ;  and  its 
militia,  with  that  of  the  parish  of  St  Michael,  amount 
to  1200  men,  who  are  called  the  royal  regiment  of 
foot  guards.  North  Lat.  13°  9'  30",  West  Long.  60°  2' 
30".     (l) 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  borough  and  market  town  in 
England,  in  the  hundred  of  North  Petherton,  and  coun- 
ty of  Somerset,  is  situated  in  a  flat  and  rather  woody 
country,  on  the  river  Parrot,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
nearly  128  west  from  London.  Over  the  Parrot  is  a 
stone  bridge,  which  connects  Bridge\.atcr  with  the  sub- 
urb of  Eastover;and  also  an  iron  bridge  lately  erected. 
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The  streets  are  very  irregular,  but  wide  and  well  built; 
and  the  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  viih  one  of  the  largest  spires  in  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a  spacious  town-hall,  and  a  high  cross,  with  a  cis- 
tern over  it,  to  which  water  is  conveyed  by  an  engine 
from  a  neighbouring  rivulet,  and  thence  carried  to  the 
diflorent  streets  li  has  also  several  meeting-houses 
for  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers;  and,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  tliat  in  one  oi  these  there  is  a  pew  appro- 
priated foi'  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  should  they  happen 
to  be  of  that  persuasion.  Bridgt  water  was  formerly  the 
private  estate  ol  William  de  Brewere,  but  was  erected 
into  a  free  borough  by  King  John,  and  afterwards  made 
a  mayor- town  by  Henry  IV.  Its  corporation  consists  of 
a  mayor,  a  recorder,  two  aldermen,  24  common-council 
men,  and  a  town  clerk ;  and  it  sends  two  members  lo  par- 
liament, who  are  chosen  by  the  inhabitant  householders, 
who  pay  scot  and  lot.  The  authority  of  the  magistrates 
extends  throughout  the  parish ;  and  the  recorder,  with 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  are  empowered  to  hold  tour 
sessions  annually,  for  trying  all  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, not  capital,  committed  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. A  court  of  record  is  also  held  every  Monday,  for 
the  cognizance  of  all  debts.  The  midsummer  county 
sessions  are  held  at  Bridgewater,  and  the  assizes  every 
other  year.  As  this  town  was  made  a  distinct  county 
by  Henry  VIII.  the  sheriff  of  Somerset  cannot  send  any 
process  into  the  borough  ;  and  its  burgesses  are  free  in 
every  town  of  England  and  Ireland,  except  London  and 
Dublin.  The  revenue  is  valued  at  5000/.  per  annum  ; 
and  the  corporation  are  conservators  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Parrot,  which  is  navigable  at  Bridgewater  for 
vessels  of  200  tons,  and  for  large  barges  as  far  as  Taun- 
ton and  Langport.  Bridgewater  has  very  little  foreign 
trade,  but  a  great  deal  of  coasting.  A  large  and  com- 
modious quay  receives  the  manufactures  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  &c.  which  are  conveyed  by  wag- 
gons to  the  internal  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  and 
about  forty  vessels  from  30  to  100  tons  are  employed  at 
this  port  for  bringing  coals  from  Wales;  by  which 
means,  the  neighbourhood  are  supplied  with  this  article 
at  a  moderate  rate.  The  duties  paid  on  imports  amount 
to  about  2500/.  a  year;  and  the  duty  on  coal  alone,  for 
seven  years,  was  estimated  at  16,000/.  or  17,000/.  Its 
fairs,  of  which  there  are  four  in  the  year,  are  well  suppli- 
ed with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ;  and  also  with  cloths 
and  linen.  Its  markets  are  on  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
The  tide  rises  here  six  fathoms  at  high  water,and  some- 
times flows  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  rises  at  once 
nearly  two  fathoms.  This  sudden  flow,  from  its  impe- 
tuosity and  noise,  is  called  the  boar.  It  is  frequent  in 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Channel,  particularly  in  the  Severn, 
and  often  occasions  considerable  damage  to  the  ship- 
ping, by  driving  them  foul  of  each  other,  and  upsetting 
the  small  craft.  Bridgewater  was  formerly  a  place  of 
much  greater  importance  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was 
regularly  fortified  during  the  civil  wars,  and  protected 
by  a  castle,  but  since  that  time  it  has  suffered  greatly 
from  conflagrations,  and  the  various  vicissitudes  of  war. 
In  1545,  it  was  besieged  by  the  parliament  army  under 
Sir  Thomas  Fail-fax,  who  committed  great  devastations  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  duke  of  Monmouth  encamped 
his  undisciplined  army  previous  to  his  defeat  on  Sedge- 
moor.  Population,  3634;  of  whom  986  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures.     W.  Long.  2°  59',  N.  Lat.  51° 
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BRIDLE,  an  essential  part   of  the    trappings  of  a 


horse,  for  controuUng  its  head,  and  regulating  its  mo'" 
tions. 

The  bridle  first  known  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  thong,  or  cord  fastened  atiout  the  head  or 
neck  of  the  horse,  like  our  common  iialter  :  all  the  parts 
which  now  compose  it  have  been  adopted  at  different 
periods.  In  some  countries  it  is  still  very  little  more 
than  a  thong ;  lor  the  laziest  and  most  unwieldy  of 
quadrupeds,  the  elephant,  is  guided  by  nothing  but  a 
cord  around  the  neck,  while  his  rider  impels  him  for- 
ward by  a  goad.  Buffaloes  also,  and  oxen  trained  to  la- 
bour, are,  in  some  of  the  warmer  countries,  bridled  by  a 
cord  passing  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

Though  the  ancients  guided  their  horses  by  reins, 
it  has  been  questioned  by  Fabretti,  Montfaucon,  and 
others,  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the  curb, 
and  particularly  the  bit  presently  in  use ;  and,  trusting 
to  sculptures  where  the  equestrian  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  leading  his  horse,  certainly  nothing  like  a  bit 
appears.  But  it  has  been  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Xhc  frxna  Infiatd  spoken  of  in  the  classics  consisted 
of  a  bit  with  jagged  teeth.  The  bit,  however,  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  modern  invention,  though  there  arc  se- 
veral countries  where  it  is  yet  unknown. 

The  bridle  at  present  consists  of  the  reins,  bit,  and 
curb,  to  which  chains  arc  sometimes  added  ;  and  all 
these  are  supposed  to  have  properties  according  to  the 
various  form  and  dimensions  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed. Of  late  the  reins  of  riding,  and  some  carriage- 
horses,  were  made  of  leather  rounded  into  the  form  of  a 
cord,  by  which  equal  strength,  and  greater  convenience, 
are  preserved.  The  bit,  which,  combined  with  the 
reins,  is  so  efficacious  in  controlling  a  horse,  is  flexible 
or  inflexible,  jointed,  curved,  or  provided  with  rollers, 
and  its  side-pieces  are  long,  short,  bent,  or  straight  at 
pleasure,  and  according  to  the  restraint  they  are  to  pro- 
duce; and  are  called  \.\\&  Hessian,  Pelham,ov  JVci/mout/t 
bits.  The  curb  consists  of  a  chain  composed  of  links, 
which,  it  has  been  attempted  to  demonstrate,  should  be 
long.  In  treating  of  this  subject,  a  modern  author  thus 
expresses  his  opinion  :  "If  any  panacea  or  universal  me- 
dicine is  known,  the  snaffle  is  one  for  the  mouth  of 
horses;  it  suits  and  accommodates  itself  to  all;  either 
finding  them  good,  or  speedily  making  them  so.  The 
mouth  once  made,  will  always  be  faithful  to  the  hand, 
act  with  what  agent  it  will.  This  bridle  can  at  once 
subject  the  horse  to  great  restraints,  or  indulge  him  in 
ease  and  freedom.  It  can  place  the  head  exactly  as 
the  horseman  chuses  to  have  it;  and  can  work  and  bend 
the  neck  and  shoulders  to  what  degree  he  may  find  ex- 
pedient." 

In  European  countries,  the  bridle  is  generally  plain, 
and  of  a  strength  and  weight  proportioned  to  the  service 
to  be  performed,  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  on  which 
it  is  employed.  But  among  the  eastern  nations  it  is  of- 
ten richly  ornamented,  and  is  sometimes  studded  with 
the  most  precious  jewels. 

In  considering  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  various 
properties  of  reins,  curbs,  and  bits  of  different  fashions, 
it  appears  that  so  much  attention  bestowed  on  bridles 
might  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  mode  of  training  horses. 
Every  animal,  almost  without  exception,  maybe  render- 
ed docile  by  mild  and  suitable  treatment.  Were  horses, 
from  the  earliest  period,  constantly  familiarized  with 
mankind,  their  tractability,  instead  of  being  the  result  of 
cruel  and  coercive  measures,  would  increase  as  they 
became  fit  for  use.    The  necessity,  therefore,  for  the 
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reins,  bits,  and  curbs,  which  are  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
unsubdued  animal,  would  daily  diminish.  It  cannot  be 
overlooked,  that  the  Tartars,  who  constitute  the  first 
equestrians  in  the  world  as  a  nation,  guide  and  restrain 
their  horses  more  by  the  motion  of  the  knees  than  the 
influL'nce  of  the  bridle;  and  it  is  a  leading  characteristic 
of  all  Orientals  to  ride  with  a  slack  rein.  See  Horse- 
manship,    (r) 

liRlDLINGTON,  a  market  and  seaport  town  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  town  is  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  harbour,  which  is  called 
Bridlington-quay.  This  harbour,  which  has  lately  been 
much  improved,  is  very  safe  and  commodious,  and  is 
protected  from  the  north-west  and  north-east  winds  by 
two  strong  piers,  which  run  out  obliquely  into  the  sea, 
and  form  an  agreeable  promenade.  Several  good  trad- 
ing vessels  belong  to  the  port;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
principally  seamen  and  fishermen.  The  town  itself  is 
small  and  neat,  but  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  are 
in  general  old.  The  church  was  once  a  noble  building; 
but  the  two  towers  at  the  west  end  are  destroyed,  the 
nave  only  being  left  for  divine  service.  The  mineral 
waters  of  this  place  are  held  in  great  estimation  ;  and, 
within  these  few  years  in  particular,  it  has  become  a 
place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Horned  cattle,  toys, 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  are  the  articles  disposed  of  at 
the  fair  of  this  town.  Number  of  houses,  687.  Popu- 
lation, 3130;  of  whom  1031  were  returned  as  employed 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  See  The  Guide  to  the  Wa- 
tering-filaces,  1805.     (to). 

BRIDPORT,  a  borough  and  market  town  in  Dorset- 
shire, is  situated  in  a  vale  surrounded  by  hills,  between 
two  branches  of  the  river  Brit,  about  one  mile  north 
from  Bridport  Bay,  and  135  south-west  from  London. 
This  town  has  a  very  respectable  appearance,  and  con- 
sists of  three  spacious  streets,  having  many  substantial 
houses,  both  of  brick  and  stone.  A  handsome  market- 
house  stands  in  the  centre,  and  near  it  the  church  of  St 
Mary,  which  is  a  large  ancient  building,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  battlements,  and  a 
tower  in  the  middle  72  feet  high.  It  had  once  a  priory, 
which  stood  near  the  bridge,  and  several  religious 
foundations;  but  no  traces  of  them  are  now  lo  be  seen. 
It  has,  however,  a  charity-school  and  three  alms-houses. 
Bridport  is  a  great  thoroughfare  to  the  west  of  England, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  small  cordage,  nets,  and  sailcloth;  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  British  and  Newfound- 
land fisheries;  and  it  has  been  computed,  that  nearly 
1500  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  are  here  annually  converted 
into  these  articles.  Indeed  this  manufacture  was  for- 
merly so  flourishing,  that  it  was  enacted,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  that  all  the  cordage  used  in  the  English 
navy  should  be  made  at,  or  within  five  miles  of  Brid- 
port; and  this  act  continued  in  force  for  nearly  60  years. 
Its  harbour,  which  is  situated  very  conveniently  for 
trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brit,  about  a  mile  south 
from  the  town,  has  long  been  choked  up  with  sand;  but 
of  late  has  been  so  far  recovered  as  to  admit  a  few  ves- 
sels not  exceeding  200  tons  burthen.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  this  town  was  ever  of  any  conse- 
quence in  maritime  affairs  ;  and  though  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  make  it  a  port,  yet  they  have  all 
proved  ineffectual.  Many  excellent  vessels  are  built 
at  Bridport,  particularly  smacks,  with  which  most  of 
the  trading  companies  in  Scotland  are  supplied.  It  has 
two  market  days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  three 


annual  fairs.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament; 
and  contauis  287  houses,  and  31 17  inhabitants,  of  whom 
3006  are  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  N.  Lat. 
50°  41'  13",  W.  Long.  2"  50'  59".     (l) 

BRIEG,  the  Brega  of  the  ancients,  a  city  of  Silesia, 
and  capital  of  the  prmcipality  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  over  which  there  is  a 
good  bridge.  After  the  capture  of  this  ciiy  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  in  1741,  this  monarch  repaired  the  damage 
which  it  sustained  in  the  siege,  increased  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  built  a  new  suburb.  Tlie  houses  are,  in  ge- 
neral, well  budt,  and  the  prmcipal  public  edifices  are, 
the  Lutiieran  College,  an  Academy  where  the  nobles 
learn  different  exercises,  the  arsenal,  and  several  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  Tnere  is  here 
a  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  and  a  great  deal  of  spin- 
ning has  been  carried  on  both  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, since  the  year  1728,  when  Bricg  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  emperor  to  hold  two  fairs  annuady  tor 
the  sale  of  wool.  A  considerable  trade  in  the  wines  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  is  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of 
this  place.  To  the  north  of  ihe  town,  in  a  spacious 
meadow  intersected  by  a  broad  dike,  paved  with  stones, 
there  are  held  three  fairs  every  year,  where  many  thou- 
sands of  cattle  from  Poland  and  Hungary  are  brought 
for  sale.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brieg  there  are  se- 
veral iron  louuderies.  Corn,  madder,  and  tobacco,  are 
produced  in  the  principality,  wnich  is  about  36  miles 
long,  and  from  8  to  21  broad.  East  Long.  17°  38',  North 
Lat.  5u°  48'.     (w) 

BRIEL,  or  Brill,  a  maritime  city  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  capital  of  the  island  of  Voorn,  is  situated 
near  the  embouchure  of  the  Meuse,  with  which  it  com' 
municates  by  means  of  a  large  and  commodious  harbour. 
It  holds  the  fifth  rank  among  the  cities  of  Holland,  and 
is  famous  for  being  the  place  where  the  confederates  of 
the  United  Provinces  first  established  their  indepen- 
dence. Being  driven  from  the  Low  Countries  by  the 
duke  of  Alva,  and  on  account  of  the  representations  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  to  queen  Elizabeth,  denied  ad- 
mission into  England,  these  desperate  exiles  were  forced 
to  attenipt  tlie  most  perilous  enterprises.  Sailing  to- 
wards Enckliuysen,  in  1572,  they  were  driven  by  unfa- 
vourable winds  to  the  island  of  Voorn,  when  they  as- 
saulted and  took  the  city  of  Uriel,  which  they  fortified, 
and  made  the  first  asylum  of  their  liberty.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  surrounding  country  immediately  flocked  to 
their  standard,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards.  When 
the  states  of  Holland  concluded  a  treaty  with  queen  Eli- 
zabeth in  1585,  Briel  Was  one  of  the  cautionary  towns 
delivered  to  the  English  for  securing  the  fulfilment  of 
their  engagements  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by 
English  troops  until  1516,  when  it  was  restored  to  the 
states.  This  city  is  also  noted  for  being  the  birth  place 
of  the  celebrated  Martin  Harpertz  Tromp,  admiral  of 
Holland,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the 
English  fleet  under  admiral  Blake,  off  the  Tcxel,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1653.  It  is  5i  leagues  from  Rotter- 
dam, and  4i  from  Delft.     N.  Lat.  51"  53',  E.  Long.  4°. 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  was 
born  in  1556,  at  Warley  wood,  near  Halifax,  in  the  West- 
riding  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  23  he  left  the  gram- 
mar .school,  and  went  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1581  he  took  his  degree  of  Bichelor  of  .\rts,  and 
three  years  afterwards,  that  of  Master;  and  in  1588  he 
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was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  that  College.  His  passion  for 
mathematical  learning  had  already  displayed  itself  in  the 
progress  of  his  studies,  and  such  was  the  fume  which 
lie  had  acquired  in  this  department,  that  in  1592  he  was 
appointed  examiner  and  lecturer  in  the  mathematics  ; 
and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  reader  of  the  pliysic  lec- 
tures, founded  by  Dr  Linacre.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  Gresham  College  in  London,  Briggs  was,  in  1596, 
elected  the  first  Professor  of  Geometry  ;  and  in  this  new 
situation  he  drew  up  a  table  for  determining  the  latitude 
of  the  place  from  the  variation  of  the  magnet.  This  ta- 
ble was  published  by  Dr  Gilbert,  in  his  book  Be  Mag- 
■nete,  and  also  by  Thomas  Blundeville,  in  his  T/ieoriijuen 
of  the  Seven  Planets.,  a  work  wliich  appeared  in  London 
in  1602.  In  the  year  1609,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr  James  Usher,  afterwards  archbishop*  of  Armagh, 
■with  whom  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  for  many 
years,  and  two  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the 
published  collection  of  Usher's  letters.* 

About  this  time,  in  1614,  our  countryman  lord  Napier, 
published  his  Mirifici  Logaritlimoruin  canonis  descriptio, 
containing  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  logarithms. 
This  work  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  Briggs, 
who  appears  to  have  perceived  at  an  early  period,  the 
advantages  of  that  change  in  the  system  of  Napier,  which 
was  afterwards  adopted.  In  the  system  invented  by  Na- 
pier, the  logarithms  of  a  series  of  numbers,  increasing 
in  the  decuple  ratio  of  1,  10,  100,  formed  a  decreasing 
arithmetical  series,  in  which  the  common  difference  of 
the  terms  was  2.5205851.  Briggs,  however,  considered, 
that  it  would  be  more  conformable  to  the  decimal  nota- 
tion to  adopt  a  system  in  which  1  should  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1 .  This  alteration  in  the  scale 
of  logarithms,  was  explained  by  Briggs  in  liis  lectures 
at  Gresham  College  ;  and  he  also  communicated  it  by 
letter  to  lord  Napier.  Not  satisfied  with  an  epistolary 
correspondence,  Briggs  went  to  Scotland  in  1616,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  explaining  to  Napier  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed.  During  their  conversations  on 
this  subject,  Napier  observed,  that  the  same  plan  had 
formerly  occurred  to  him  after  he  had  calculated  the 
logarithms  according  to  his  own  system,  and  that  he-. 
merely  gave  these  to  the  world  till  his  health  and  leisure 
should  permit  him  to  accommodate  them  to  the  new 
system.  It  was  proposed  by  Briggs  to  make  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  sines  increase  from  0,  the  logarithm  of 
radius  to  infinity,  while  the  sines  themselves  should  de- 
crease ;  but  Napier  observes  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  make  them  increase,  so  that  0  should  be  the  logarithm 
of  1,  and  that  100000  should  be  the  logarithm  of  radius. 
This   suggestion  met  with   the  approbation  of  Briggs, 


who  accommodated  to  it  the  numbers  which  he  had  al- 
ready calculated  ;  and  in  1617  he  repeated  his  visit  to 
Scotland  to  submit  them  to  the  onsideration  of  his 
friend. t  On  his  return  to  Eii;;  . i:id  in  1617,  Briggs 
printed  his  Logarithmoru7n  Chilian  /irima,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  liave  published  it  till  after  the  death  of  Na- 
pier, which  took  place  in  1618,  as  he  expresses  a  hope 
that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  change  of  the  logarith- 
mic system  would  be  explained  in  the  posthumous  work 
of  lord  Napier.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
Scotch  mathematician  preserved  such  a  studied  silence 
on  the  subject,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  that  he  wished 
himself  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  author  of  the  new 
system.  Briggs  was  entitled  to  regard  the  conduct  of 
his  friend  as  injurious  to  his  reputation,  and  he  accord- 
ingly asserted  his  claims  to  the  improvement  of  Napier's 
system  in  the  preface  to  his  Arithmetica  Logarithmica, 
&c. 

In  the  year  1619,  Briggs  was  appointed  the  first  Sa- 
vilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford;  and  in  1620 he 
resigned  his  office  in  Gresham  College,  and  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
consequence  oi  being  a  member  of  the  company  trading 
to  Virginia,  he  published  in  1622,  a  Treatise  on  the 
JVorth  West  fiassage  to  the  South  Sea,  is'c.  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims.  His  time, 
however,  was  principally  occupied  with  his  Jlrithmetica 
Logarithmica,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1624. 
This  work,  the  result  of  enormous  labour,  contains  the 
logarithms  with  their  differences,  ot  30,000  natural 
numbers  to  14  places  of  figures,  besides  the  index,  viz. 
from  1  to  20,000,  and  from  90,000  to  100,000.  In  this 
work,  he  likewise  explains  the  construction  and  use  of 
the  tables ;  and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  induce  other 
mathematicians  to  compute  the  intermediate  numbers, 
that  he  offered  to  give  instructions  and  Jiaficr  ready 
ruled  for  the  jiurpose,  to  any  persons  who  were  disposed 
to  assist  in  the  completion  of  the  labour  which  he  had 
begun.  This  task  was  undertaken  and  completed  by 
Adrian  Vlacq,  who  reprinted  at  Gouda  in  1628,  the 
Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  with  all  the  intermediate  num- 
bers, to  10  places  of  figures. 

Briggs  likewise  completed  a  table  of  logarithmetic 
sines  and  tangents  to  the  lOOlh  part  of  each  degree,  to 
14  places  of  figures,  besides  the  index  ;  a  table  of  natu- 
ral sines  to  15  places;  and  a  table  of  tangents  and  se- 
cants to  10  places;  but  he  was  taken  ill  while  engaged 
in  shewing  the  application  of  these  tables  to  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  he  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  this  part  of  his  plan  to  Henry  Gellibrand,  who 
willingly  discharged  this  last  duty  to  his  friend.     The 


*  In  one  of  tliese  letters,  dated  1615,  lie  says,  "N.ipicr,  lord  of  Merchiston,  hath  set  my  head  and  hands  at  work,  with  his  new 
and  admirable  logarithms.  I  hope  to  see  him  this  summer,  if  it  please  God,  for  I  never  saw  a  book  which  pleased  me  better."  Usher's 
letters,  p.  36. 

J  The  foUowinp;  account  of  the  meeting  between  Brigrg-s  and  Napier  of  Merchiston  Castle  must  be  highly  Interesting  to  every  reader. 
It  is  given  ill  the  Life  of  Lilly,  tlie  famous  asliolof^cr,  which  w.is  published  at  London  in  1721- 

"  I  will  acquaint  you  with  one  memorable  story  related  unto  me  by  John  jVIarr,  an  excellent  mathematician  and  geometrician,  whom 
I  conceive  )'ou  remember.  He  was  servant  to  king  James  I.  and  Churles  II.  When  Merchiston  first  published  his  logarithms,  Mr.  Briggs, 
then  reader  of  tlie  .■Vstronomy  I^'ctures  at  Gresham  college,  in  London,  was  so  surprised  with  admiration  of  them,  that  he  could  have 
no  quietness  in  himself,  imlil  he  liad  seen  that  noble  person,  whose  only  invention  tliey  were  :  He  acquaints  John  Marr  therewith ;  who 
went  into  .Scotland  betore  Mr  Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there  when  these  two  so  learned  persons  should  meet.  Mr  Briggs  appoints  a 
certain  day  when  to  meetat  Edinbiugli ;  but  failing  thereof,  Merchislon  was  tearful  he  would  not  come  It  happened  one  day,  as  John 
Marr  and  the  lord  Napier  were  speaking  of  Mr  Briggs  :  "  Mr  John,"  saith  Merchiston,  "  Mr  Briirgs  will  not  now  come  :"  At  the  very 
instant  one  knocks  at  the  gale.  John  Marr  hasted  down  ;  and  it  proved  to  be  Mr  Briggs,  to  his  great  contentment.  He  brings  >Ir 
Bripgs  up  into  my  lord's  chamber,  wlicre  almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent,  each  beholdingthe  other  with  admiration,  before  one 
word  was  sjioken  :  at  last  .Mr  Briggs  began.  "  My  lord,  I  liave  undertaken  this  long  journey  purposely  to  see  your  person,  and  to  know 
by  wh.1t  engine  of  wit  or  ingenuity  you  came  first  to  tliink  of  tliis  most  excellent  help  unto  astronomy,  viz.  the  logarithms.  But  my  lord, 
being-  by  you  fijund  out,  1  wonder  nobody  else  foimd  it  out  before,  when  now  being  known  it  appears  so  easy."  He  was  nobly  entertain- 
»-d  by  the  lord  Napier ;  and  every  summer  after  that,  during  die  laird's  being  alive,  this  venerable  man,  Mr  Briggs,  went  purposely  to 
Srotland  to  visit  him. 
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^S•o^k  was  published  at  Gouda  in  1633,  under  Uie  care 
of  Adrian  Vlacq,  and  was  entitled  Tric^vnometria  Britan- 
nica. 

On  the  26ih  of  January,  1630,  Briggs  terminated  his 
labours  at  the  advanced  age  of  74,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  Morton  College, 
under  the  honorary  nioiiunieiit  of  sir  Henry  Savile. 

In  his  private  character,  Briggs  was  distinguished 
by  tlic  frankness  of  his  manners,  and  by  tlie  strictest 
integrity.  He  was  fond  of  retirement  and  study,  and 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  the  mathematicians  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

"  In  the  construction  of  his  two  works  on  the  loga- 
rithms of  numbers,  and  of  sines  and  tangents,"  says  the 
learned  Dr  Hutton,  "  our  author,  besides  extreme  la- 
bour and  application,  manifests  the  highest  powers  of 
genius  and  invention  ;  as  we  here,  for  the  first  time, 
meet  with  several  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in 
the  mathematics,  and  what  have  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered as  of  much  later  invention  ;  such  as  the  binomial 
theorem,*  the  differential  method  and  construction  of 
tables  by  differences ;  the  interpolation  by  differences  ; 
with  angular  sections,  and  several  other  ingenious  com- 
positions." 

Besides  the  works  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
Briggs  published  Tables  for  the  Imjirovement  of  A''avi- 
gation.  Lond.  1610,  4to.  Descri/itiun  of  an  histrumen- 
tal  Table  to  find  the  fiart  jirojxorlional  devised,  by  Mr  E. 
Wright,  1616,  1618.  Lucubraliones  et  ylnnotatioiies  in 
cficra  posthuma,  i.  Neperi,  Edin.  1619,  4.to.  EucUdis 
lUementorums'x.  libri  firiores.  Lond.  1620,  folio.  Mat/ie- 
inatica  ab  ^ntirjids  iidmis  cognita. 

The  unpublished  works  of  Briggs  are.  Commentaries 
on  the  Geometry  of  Peter  Ramus.  Dua  E/ustol<e  ad 
cekberriinum  virum,  Chr.  Sever.  Longomontanum.  Ani- 
madvcrsiones  Geometries.  De  eodem  Argumento.  A 
Treatise  of  common  Arithmetic.  A  Letter  to  Air.  Clarke 
of  Gravesend,  Feb.  25,  1606.  The  last  four  of  these 
MSS.  were  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Jones.  See 
Ilutton's  JSTathematical  Dictionary  ;  Ward's  JJves  of  the 
Professors  of  Grcsham  College,  p.  120.;  and  Smith's 
Co?nment.  de  vit.  et  stud.  H.  £riggii,hor]d.  1707,  4to.   [o) 

BRIGHTON,  or  more  properly  Brighthelmstone, 
a  celebrated  bathing  place  in  the  hundred  of  Whales- 
bonc,  and  county  of  Sussex,  84  miles  from  Lewes,  and 
55  from  London.  It  was  formerly  an  inconsiderable 
town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  it  was  only 
within  these  few  years  since  it  became  a  fashionable 
place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing,  that  it  was  enlarged  with 
many  new  streets,  and  ornamented  with  some  elegant 
buildings.  It  stands  chiefly  on  an  eminence,  and  slopes 
gently  on  the  east  towards  the  Steync,  a  beautiful  lawn, 
where  the  company  generally  promenade  ;  and  it  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  north-east  winds  by  the 
South  Downs,  which  furnish  its  visitors  with  excellent 
mutton.  The  streets  nearly  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  very  neat,  clean,  and  uniform.  The 
Stcyne  and  Crescent  are  handsomely  built,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  lodging-houses,  which  are  considered  even 
superior  to  those  of  Bath  ;  and  Nortli-strcet  furnishes 
shops  of  every  description  equal  to  Bond-street.  On 
the  north-west  of  the  Stiyne  stands  the  Marine  Pavi- 
lion, the  occasional  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  has  a  handsome  sea-front,  estenciii/i-  S'O  feet,  and  in 
the  centre  a  circular  building,  with  o  lolty  dome  raised 


on  pillars.  Two  wings  were  lately  added,  and  the  whole 
is  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  taste  and  magnificence. 
Adjoining  is  a  handsome  family  mansion  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough.  Brighton  has  a  convenient  little  theatre, 
public  libraries,  and  two  assembly  rooms,  that  may  vie 
in  elegance  with  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  are 
open  every  night  during  the  season.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  structure,  with  a  square  tower,  and  stands  on  a 
hill  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town  ;  but,  from  the 
increase  of  population,  a  chapel  royal  has  been  lately 
erected  sufficient  to  accommodate  1000  persons.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  Quaker,  an  Independent,  a  Me- 
thodist, and  a  Baptist  meeting,  a  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel, and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  The  batlis  are  situated 
near  the  Steyne,  and  were  first  erected  in  1789.  They 
are  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  consist  of  hot,  cold,  vapour, 
and  salt  water  baths  ;  also  air-pump  water  baths  for 
those  who  are  aftccted  with  the  gout,  or  violent  scorbu- 
tic affections.  About  a  mile  west  from  the  town  is  a 
valuable  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  much  frequented, 
and  which  has  been  Ibund  very  serviceable  in  several 
cases  of  debility  and  indigestion.  It  was  first  inclosed 
by  Dr  Richard  Russel,  and  the  proprietors  have  since 
erected  a  handsome  lodge  over  it. 

From  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  the  pleasantness 
of  its  beach,  and  its  other  accommodations,  Brighton 
is  in  general  preferred  to  every  other  fashionable  water- 
ing place.  This  town  was  formerly  fortified  with  a  flint 
wall  three  feet  thick,  towards  the  sea,  and  a  block  house 
for  ammunition.  These,  however,  were  completely  un- 
dermined by  the  violent  storms  of  1703  and  1705,  which 
also  destroyed  1 1 3  tenements,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  ad- 
jacent lands.  Since  that  time,  great  depredations  have 
been  made  on  this  shore  by  the  encroaching  waves.  In 
1786,  one  of  the  batteries  was  thrown  down  by  a  high 
tide,  and  several  of  the  guns  washed  into  the  sea ;  and 
considerable  sums  have  been  expended  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  raising  artificial  barriers  to  counteract  its  ra- 
vages. The  chief  support  of  Brighton  are  its  baths  and 
fishery;  and  this  last  employs  about  100  boats,  carry- 
ing from  three  to  five  men  each.  The  mackerel  fishing 
commences  in  April,  and  that  for  herrings  in  October  ; 
and  they  arc  said  sometimes  to  produce  nearly  10,000/. 
per  annum.  Tliis  town  has  no  corporation  ;  but,  by  an 
act  passed  about  thirty  years  ago,  thirty-six  of  the  inha- 
bitants, as  commissioners,  were  empowered  to  erect  a 
market,  pave,  light,  and  clean  the  streets,  and  execute 
other  necessary  matters.  Its  market  day  is  on  Thurs- 
day, and  it  has  two  fairs,  on  Holy  Thursday  and  the  4th 
of  September.  It  is  the  station  for  packets  between  the 
Sussex  coast  and  Dieppe  ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  many 
travellers  prefer  this  passage  to  that  of  Dover,  as  the 
rout  by  land  is  much  shorter  from  Dieppe,  by  way  of 
Rouen,  to  Paris,  than  from  Calais.  The  races  are  usu- 
ally on  the  first  week  of  August,  and  last  for  four  or  five 
days.  It  contains  1424  houses,  and  7339  inhabitants. 
Of  these  3274  arc  males,  and  4065  females  ;  and,  in  1801, 
3050  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. This  number,  however,  cannot  be  called  the  ac- 
tual population,  as  above  a  fourth  of  them  remain  only 
during  the  summer,  as  visitants,  shop  keepers,  atten- 
dants. Sic.  W.  Long.  1  r  55",  N.  Lit.  50=^  49'  32".  See 
Lee's  ffisiory  of  Lewes  and  Brighthelmstone  ;  and  Guide 
to  the  XVaf-ring  Place':,     (^/i) 

BRINDISI,  or  Brandiso,  a  city  6f  Italy,  situated  in 
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BRINDISI. 


the  Terra-D'Otranto,  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Brundusium  ; 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  important  events  in  Roman 
history.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its  original  foun- 
ders ;  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  taken  by  Attilius 
Regvilus  fi'om  the  Salentines,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
'J55.  In  this  place,  Pompey  the  Great  sought  refuge 
from  the  power  of  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  closely  block- 
aded; and  from  wliosc  skilful  approaches,  he,  with 
great  diflicuky,  made  his  escape  to  Greece.  This  town 
and  its  garrison  declared,  at  an  early  period,  for  Octa'- 
vianus,  afterwards  Augustus,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  ail  the  military  stores  which  his  uncle,  Julius  Caesar, 
had  collected  for  his  intended  expedition  to  I'arlhia.  It 
was  soon  after  besieged  by  Mark  Antony  ;  and,  Octa- 
vianus  having  advanced  to  its  relief,  found  his  legions 
so  reluctant  to  fight  against  tlieir  countrymen,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  ri- 
val;  which  was  effected  by  the  mediation  ot  Pollio  and 
Maecenas,  and  confirmed  at  Bjundusium  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  Octavia  to  Antony.  It  was  farther 
celebrated,  as  the  birth-place  of  tlie  tragic  poet  Pacu- 
vius,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Virgil.  It  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals  in  Ita- 
ly; and  in  the  year  836,  was  almost  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  emperors  were  very 
desirous  to  retain  it  in  their  possession,  and  to  restore 
its  ancient  prosperity  ;  but,  before  they  could  effect  their 
intended  improvements,  they  were  driven  from  it  by 
the  Normans  under  William  I.  It  recovered  much  of 
its  splendour  during  the  successive  expeditions  to  Pa- 
lestine, for  which  its  excellent  harbour  presented  a  con- 
venient point  of  embarkation;  and  it  particularly  bene- 
fited by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  who 
made  it  a  principal  place  of  rendezvous  to  his  arma- 
ments for  the  Holy  Land;  but  by  the  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  conquest  of  the 
east  by  the  Turks,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  trade 
of  the  Levant,  the  town  of  Brindisi  lost  all  its  impor- 
tance, and  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered. 

Of  ancient  Brundusium  little  now  remains  but  the  co- 
lumn of  the  light-house  ;  a  large  marble  bason,  into 
which  the  water  flows  from  brazen  heads  of  deer;  num- 
bers of  broken  pillars,  which  have  been  removed  from 
their  former  stations  to  the  corners  of  the  streets,  to 
]jrotcct  the  houses  from  the  wheels  of  carts  ;  frequent 
fragments  of  coarse  mosaic,  which  had  composed  tiic 
floors  of  ancient  habitations;  inscriptions,  coins,  ruins 
of  aqueducts,  and  a  few  other  similar  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Of  the  present  city  of  Brindisi,  the  walls  still  include 
a  large  space  ;  but  the  inhabited  houses  do  not  occupy 
l»alf  the  inclosure.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  badly 
paved  ;  the  buildings  mean  and  ruinous  in  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  none  of  the  public  edifices  in  any  respect  re- 
markable. Tlie  only  structures  at  all  deserving  of  no- 
lice,  are  the  cathedral,  built  by  king  Roger,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  St  Theodore  ;  the  citadel,  a  large  and  stately 
building,  erected  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  defend 
"^he  northern  branch  of  the  harbour,  and  repaired  by 
Charles  V.;  and  the  walls  of  a  palace,  near  the  port, 
built  by  Walter  de  Brienne.  of  gray  stone,  divided,  at 
regular  distances,  by  broad  courses  of  black  marble,  but 
the  greater  part  ofwhich  has  been  pulled  down,  to  sup- 
ply materials  for  the  new  canal  at  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  harbour. 


But  the  most  remarkable  object  in  Brindisi  is  its 
double  harbour,  which  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance, 
and  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  Adriatic.  Two  pro- 
montories stretching  out  gradually  as  they  advance  into 
the  sea,  form  the  outer  port,  which  is  protected  from 
the  fury  of  the  waves,  by  the  island  of  St  Andrew  lying 
between  the  capes,  and  which  thus  presents  a  large 
triangular  space,  in  which  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den may  safely  ride  at  anchor.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
bay,  where  the  two  promontories  unite  to  form  an  angle, 
is  a  narrow  channel,  admitting  the  water  into  the  inner 
port,  which  extends  itself  on  each  side  in  the  shape  of 
a  semicircle,  embracing  the  city  like  two  arms,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  sta)i;'s  licad  and  horns  From 
this  appearance,  the  name  Brundusium  is  supposed  to 
have  originated,  which  is  said  to  be  an  old  Massapian 
word,  signifying  the  head  of  a  deer.  This  harbour  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake,  as  the  hills 
around  it  are  upon  an  exact  level,  and  exhibit  parallel 
correspondent  strata.  It  extends  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  lengtli,  and  is  twelve  hundred  feet  broad  at  the  widest 
part.  It  has  a  great  deptli  of  water,  is  sheltered  by  the 
hills  and  the  town  on  evcjy  side,  and  is  excellently  adapt- 
ed lor  every  purpose  of  navisjation  and  trade.  Tlie  com- 
munication between  the  two  havens,  was  formerly  mark- 
ed out  by  means  of  lights,  placed  upon  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  erected  on  a  rising  ground  in  a  direct 
lino  with  the  channel.  Only  one  of  these,  of  a  green 
and  while  marble,  remains  entire  upon  its  pedestal.  Its 
capital  is  adorned  with  figures  of  syrens  and  tritons,  in- 
termingled with  the  acanthus  leaf;  and  upon  the  sum- 
mit is  a  circular  vase,  which  formerly  contained  the  fire. 
The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  light  and 
good,  and  produces  excellent  cotton,  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants manufacture  stockings  and  gloves.  The  position 
of  the  place  is  centrical,  and  in  the  whole  kuigdom  of 
Naples  a  finer  situation  for  trade  is  not  to  be  found.  But, 
by  one  fatal  circumstance,  the  obstruction  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  imitcs  the  outer  and  inner  havens,  this  un- 
happy city  was  deprived  of  all  its  natural  advantages, 
and  desolated  by  the  most  afflicting  evils.  Its  ruin  may 
be  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  when,  in 
order  to  block  up  the  fleet  of  Pompey,  he  drove  piles, 
and  threw  heaps  of  rubbish  into  the  space  of  commu- 
nication. In  the  fifteenth  century  the  prince  of  Taranto 
caused  several  ships  to  be  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
passage,  to  prevent  the  royalists  from  entering  the  port, 
and  thus  provided  a  resting  place  for  the  sand  and  sea- 
weed, which  soon  accumulated  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
render  the  entrance  impassable  to  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription. In  1752,  the  bank  had  increased  so  much, 
that,  except  in  rainy  seasons,  and  during  violent  easter- 
ly winds,  even  the  waves  were  completely  excluded ; 
and,  from  that  period,  the  inner  port  became  a  green 
fetid  lake,  full  of  noxious  insects,  and  infectious  effluvise  ; 
so  that  no  fish  could  live  in  it  but  eels,  and  no  boat  ply 
upon  its  surface  but  the  smallest  canoes.  The  low 
grounds  at  each  end  v.ere  converted  into  stagnant 
marshes,  the  vapours  of  which  created  every  summer 
an  actual  pestilence,  wliich,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
destroyed  or  drove  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants, so  that  from  18,000  they  were  reduced,  in  1766, 
to  5000  miserable  looking  creatures,  tormented  with 
agues  and  fevers  ;  and  of  this  number  not  less  than  1 500 
were  carried  to  their  graves  during  the  autumn  of  \~75, 
in  a  climate,  which,   30  years  before,  was  esteemed  so 
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salubrious  and  balsamic,  tnai  the  convents  in  Naples 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  consumptive  hiars  to 
Brmciisi  for  the  restoration  of  their  ncL-ltn."  In  this  state 
of  wretchedness  the  remaining  citizens  applied  lor  re- 
lief to  Don  Carlo  Dumarco,  one  of  the  kinij's  ministers, 
who  was  himself  a  native  of  Brmdisi ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  representation,  Don  Andrea  Pigonati,  an 
able  engineer,  was  sent  with  plans  and  instrucdons  for 
the  nnprovement  of  the  harbour.  The  marshes,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  inner  port,  have  been  filled  up  with 
earin,  and  a  dam  constructed  to  prevent  the  water  from 
returning  upon  those  low  grounds.  The  channel  has 
been  cleared  so  far,  as  to  form  a  canal  with  a  depth  of  two 
fathoms  of  water,  capable  of  admitting  pretty  large  boats, 
and  to  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  sea,  which  now  rushes 
in  and  out  at  every  tide  with  great  impetuosity,  giving 
motion  to  the  water  of  the  inner  harbour,  which  is  thus 
again  rendered  pure  and  wholesome.  In  clearing  this 
opening,  several  seals  and  medals  were  found  by  the 
Aiorkmen  ;  and  many  of  the  oak  piles  which  had  been 
driven  in  by  Cssar,  and  which  had  remained  above 
eighteen  centuries  seven  feet  under  the  sand,  were  drawn 
up  in  as  fresh  a  state  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  a 
month  before.  The  canal  or  gut  is  designed  to  extend 
iii  a  straight  line  seven  hundred  yards  ;  and,  if  the  plan 
were  accomplished,  a  harbour  will  be  formed,  complete- 
ly land-locked,  capable  of  containing  a  whole  navy,  and 
of  admitting  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden.  But  ap- 
prehensions are  entertained,  whether  the  work  can  be 
properly  secured  against  accidents,  and  kept  in  a  suffi- 
cient state  of  repair,  without  a  considerable  annual  ex- 
pence  ;  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  ren- 
dering the  piers  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  and  preventing  the  re-accumulation  of  the  sand 
by  the  tides.  By  these  operations,  however,  a  return  of 
health,  and  a  prospect  of  commercial  prosperity,  have 
been  already  opened  to  the  citizens  of  Brindisi ;  who 
have  resolved,  in  gratitude  for  so  great  blessings,  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  king,  with  inscriptions  upon  its 
pedestal  to  the  minister,  ami  his  agents. 

Since  this  town  was  visited  by  Mr  Swinburne,  these 
improvements  have  been  carrying  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Don  Carlo  PoUio,  an  able  engineer.  In  remov- 
ing the  earth  from  one  of  the  banks,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  marshy  grounds,  the  workmen  discovered 
the  foundation  of  a  house,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  Roman.  The  distribution  of  the  apart- 
ments level  with  the  ground,  the  canal  for  the  bath,  and 
the  bed-chamber,  with  mosaic  work,  and  the  motto  of 
bene  dorniio,  I  sleep  well,  were  distinctly  seen.  Among 
the  rubbish  there  were  also  found  the  statue  of  a  wo- 
man, and  two  heads  of  ancient  philosophers. 

Beside  the  causes  which  we  have  already  assigned 
for  tlie  ruin  of  Brindisi,  there  is  another  which  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  During  the  long  war  which  the  Ve- 
netians waged  against  the  Turks,  a  fleet  of  the  republic 
was  always  stationed  in  the  port  of  this  city.  The  Ve- 
netians admired  the  wines  which  were  made  in  the  ad- 
jacent country,  and  paid  a  high  price  for  them.  The 
avarice  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  was  greater  than 
their  prudence;  they  tore  up  all  their  olive  trees,  and 
replaced  them  with  vines,  in  order  to  supply  a  demand 
whii  h  they  never  seem  to  have  regarded  as  temporary. 
But  w  hen  the  Venetians  left  Brindisi,  the  produce  of  the 


vineyards  could  not  find  a  market,  while  oil  was  not  to 
be  had.  Population  2042. •  East  Long.  17°  40',  Xort'i 
Lat,  40=  48',  See  bwinburne's  Travels  in  the  two  Sici- 
lies, vo].  i.  p,  383.  ;  Siolberg's  Travels  in  Germany,  Sxvi:- 
zertand,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  1791,  1792  ;  and  Annales  d,  . 
Voyaf^es,  &c.  fiar  Malthe  Brun,  torn.  iii.  p.  209.     {q) 

BRINDLEY,  James,  was  one  of  the  small  numbe 
of  unlettered  and  uneducated  men,  who,  sustained  soIca 
by  the  powers  of  their  own  minds,  have  used  them  witii 
such  wisdom  and  success,  as  to  acquire  not  merely  pa- 
rochial or  provincial  celebrity,  but  to  attract  the  admiri- 
tion  of  the  age  and  nation  in  whicli  they  lived,  and  leave 
to  posterity,  in  their  productions,  a  lasting  monument  o! 
their  intellectual  resources. '  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate 
for  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  for  his  coun- 
try, that  he  was  cotemporary  with  a  nobleman,  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  whose  liberality  and  science  conferred 
distinction  on  his  rank.  Without  such  a  concurrence, 
an  opportunity  might  have  been  wanting  to  this  inge- 
nious projector,  of  convincing  the  world,  that  his  pro- 
jects, though  bold  and  surprising,  were  not  impractica- 
ble. James  Brindley  was  born  at  Tunsted,  in  the  parish 
of  Wormhill  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year  1716.  The  total 
neglect  of  his  education  is  attributed  to  domestic  diffi- 
culties, incurred,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  father's  im- 
prudent devotion  to  field-sports,  though  he  possessed 
but  a  very  small  free-hold.  Young  Brindley,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  indiscretion,  was  obliged  to  lend 
his  childhood  to  such  labour  as  it  was  equal  to,  instead 
of  employing  it  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  future  im- 
provement in  letters,  or  in  science.  Having  reached 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to 
Mr  Bennett,  a  millwright,  near  ^Macclesfield  in  Clie- 
shire  ;  in  which  employment  he  soon  taught  his  master 
to  confide  in  his  judgment,  and  stood  much  above  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  millers.  Before  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
his  master,  w  ho  was  now  grown  old,  derived  a  comforta- 
ble subsistence  for  his  family  from  his  industry  and  re- 
putation. Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  devotion 
to  his  favourite  occupations  from  the  following  fact:  M; 
Bennett  having  inspected  an  engine  paper-mill,  had  un- 
dertaken to  erect  one  ;  but,  before  its  completion,  a  mill- 
wright, who  happened  to  see  it,  did  not  scruple  to  sav; 
that  it  would  never  work  as  was  proposed.  Brindley, 
who  appears  to  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  his 
master's  representation,  took  the  pains  to  visit  it  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  which  he  performed  in  the  only 
interval  that  could  be  spared  him,  betwixt  the  Saturday 
evening  and  Monday  morning  following.  His  sugges- 
tions are  said  to  have  enabled  his  master  not  merely  to 
execute  his  promise,  but  to  improve  upon  the  original 
design. 

As  soon  as  he  was  free  to  act  for  himself,  he  professed 
the  occupation  of  millwright  on  his  own  account ;  and, 
before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  his  name  was 
in  the  highest  repute  in  all  the  counties  in  his  vicinity. 
Some  of  the  principal  works  to  which  he  owed  his  re- 
putation in  those  parts,  were  a  water-engine,  which  he 
erected  in  the  year  1732,  at  Clifton  in  Lancashire,  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  some  coal  mines;  a  silk-mill, 
which  he  was  employed  to  construct  at  Congleton  in 
Cheshire  ;  and  a  steam-engine,  the  boiler  of  which  was 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  the  cylinders  of  wood  hooped  to- 


•  Stolberg,  who  visited  Brindisi  in  1792  nukes  dte  population  of  Brindisi  6000,  but  we  have  fi  llowcd  a  later  writer,  M.  Ange  Masci, 
who  has  written  a  learned  memoir  on  the  origin,  m,inners,  and  actual  stale  of  the  Albanese. 
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gethcr,  which  he  creeled  near  Newcasile-undcr-line. 
From  this  time  his  whole  sucngth  was  directed  to  the 
improvement  ol'  inland  navigulion  ;  in  which  important 
design  he  co-operated  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 
His  Grace,  having  calculated  the  gains  that  might  ac- 
crue from  a  canal  which  should  connect  his  estate  at 
Worslev,  containing  valuable  coal-mines,  with  the  popu- 
lous and  manutacturing  town  of  JManchesier,  called  in 
the  advice  and  practical  ability  of  Mr  Brindlcy.  Alter 
a  careful  survey,  he  pronounced  the  work,  though  difti- 
r.uit,  not  impracticable.  The  plan  finally  proposed,  and 
for  the  execution  of  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained in  1759,  was,  to  carry  the  canal  over  the  river 
Irwell,  near  Barton  Bridge,  to  Manchester,  and  to  lead 
oft"  a  branch  to  Longford  Bridge,  in  Stratford.  This  was 
to  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  locks,  by  preserv- 
ing the  same  level  through  the  whole  course  of  the  ca- 
nal. After  many  difi'iculiies  had  been  surmounted,  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  have  deterred  an  ordinary  man 
from  the  undertaking,  the  great  labour  remained,  which 
was,  to  carry  the  canal  over  the  river  at  the  height  of 
thirty-nine  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  w  ater.  Tliough 
Brindley  was  confident  of  the  practicability  of  the  de- 
sign, he  wished  his  Grace  to  take  the  opinion  of  some 
able  engineer  before  the  attempt  was  made.  A  gentle- 
man was  accordingly  consulted,  to  whom  the  scheme 
appeared  to  demand  ridicule  rather  than  deliberation. 
He  is  Slated  to  have  said,  "  tliat  he  had  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  was  never  before  shewn  where 
any  of  them  might  be  erected."  Neither  Brindley's 
confidence,  nor  the  Duke's  acquiescence  in  his  judg- 
ment, was  shaken  by  this  declaration.  The  work  was 
begun  in  September  1760,  and  in  the  July  of  the  year 
following  a  boat  floated  along  the  aqueduct.  The  de- 
sign extended  with  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  and  anoth- 
er branch  was  opened  from  the  canal,  which  was  to  be 
carried  over  the  rivers  Mersey  and  BoUan,  besides  ma- 
ny deep  vallies,  in  its  extension  to  the  tideway  in  Mer- 
sey- Here  the  obstruction  of  locks  was  also  avoided. 
High  mounds  of  earth  were  raised  across  the  vallies,  the 
ridges  of  which  became  the  bed  of  the  canal.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  labour  and  cost  of  the  work,  Brindley  sug- 
i;ested  the  simple  method  of  bringing  boats  filled  with 
earth  along  the  channel,  as  far  as  it  was  wrought ;  at 
which  point  a  caisson,  or  cistern  made  of  timber,  receiv- 
ed the  boat,  and  the  bottom  being  opened,  its  load  of 
earth  descended,  and  gradually  displaced  the  water.  In 
consequence  of  the  successful  issue  of  this  undertaking, 
the  remainder  of  Mr  Brindley's  very  useful  life  was 
chiefly  employed  in  making  surveys,  laying  out  canals, 
and  sometimes  superintending  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  Of  this  number,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  as  he  called  it,  w  hich  is  car- 
ried through  a  space  of  ninety-three  miles,  from  the 
Trent  to  the  Mersey.  This  design  was  completed  in 
eleven  years,  five  years  after  the  decease  of  the  projec- 
tor. It  was  furnished  with  seventy-six  locks,  and  con- 
ducted through  not  less  than  five  tunnels,  one  of  which 
pierces  through  Air-Castle-hill,  and  is  S880  yards  in 
length,  and  more  than  seventy  yards  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  counties  of  Durham,  Westmoreland, 
Lancaster,  York,  Chester,  Stafford,  Worcester,  War- 
wick, Somerset,  Sarum,  Devon,  Harjts,  and  Oxford,  have 
all  derived  local  improvement  and  advantages,  either 
from  his  surveys,  plans,  or  superintendence  of  inland 
navigations.  It  is  probable,  tliat  a  man  more  unlettered 
than  Brindley,  never  obtained  distinction  in  any  pursuit 


connected  with  science.  If  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  writing  was  confined  to  a  few  occasional 
letters  to  his  friends,  and  his  reading  appears  to  have 
been  almost  as  circumscribed  as  his  writing. 

So  little  did  the  operations  of  his  mind  depend  upon 
the  use  of  visible  signs,  that  the  combinations  of  his 
machinery  were  otten  iorniird  without  their  aid  ;  and, 
when  his  employers  have  expressed  no  wish  to  see  his 
plans  dclineatca,  they  have  ever  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution without  havuig  even  been  expressed  in  figures. 
To  aid  the  abstraction  of  his  mind,  when  engaged  in 
complex  arrangements,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  to 
his  bed,  and  remain  there  till  the  design  was  mentally 
completed,  sometimes  as  long  as  two  or  three  days.  His 
memory,  which  was  never  taught  to  distrust  itself,  and 
commit  its  possessions  to  paper,  was  in  no  danger  of 
suffering  any  link  m  iiis  meclianical  arrangement  to 
escape.  Of  this  he  was  so  confident  from  experience, 
that  he  often  declared,  if  he  had  time  enough  to  com- 
plete his  cunibinations,  he  was  perfectly  secure  of  retain- 
ing every  part  of  the  design,  however  complex. 

Mr  Biincley  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  pow- 
ers of  mind,  but  they  never  possessed  that  flexibility  of 
application  which  might  have  been  produced  by  the  va- 
rious exercises  of  a  liberal  education.  lie  thought  vi- 
gorously and  justly  in  his  own  particular  sphere;  but 
when  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  it  was  natural  he 
should  apply  his  reason  to  subjects  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge,  he  expressed  all  that  uneasiness  which  must 
arise  in  a  mind  fond  of  order  in  the  midst  of  inextricable 
confusion.  Hence  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  after  having 
once  seen  a  play  in  London,  he  declared,  that  the  specta- 
cle produced  such  distraction  of  thought,  as  to  unfit  him 
for  some  lime  for  his  customary  pursuits,  and  he  never 
would  repeat  the  experiment.  During  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  Mr  Brindley  was  afflicted  with  a  hectic 
fever  almost  without  intermission.  He  did  not  survive 
his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  died  September  27,  1772,  and 
was  buried  at  New  Chapel  in  Staffordshire.  See  Bio- 
grafih.  Britari.     (j.m) 

BRINE  Springs.     See  Salt. 

BRISAC,  BuisAcn,or  Bkeysach,  a  city  of  Germany, 
and  capital  of  Brisgaw  in  Alsace,  was  formerly  one  of 
the  strongest  tov^ns  in  Europe,  and  from  its  strength,  has 
been  denominated  tlic  Citadel  of  Alsace,  the  Head  of 
Germanij,  the  Pillonu  of  ^lustria.  In  1331,  it  was  mort- 
gaged by  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  to  Otto  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  the  transfer  was  ratified  by  Charles  V.  in 
1348.  Gustavus  Home,  a  Swedish  general,  after  having 
acquired  great  advantages  over  the  imperial  army,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Brisac  in  1633,  but  was  thwarted  in  his 
designs  by  the  activity  of  the  Duke  of  Fcrrara.  In  1638, 
it  was  besieged  by  Bernard  of  Saxony,  Duke  of  Weimar, 
and  compelled  to  surrender,  after  having  been  reduced 
by  famine  to  such  extremities,  that  the  governor  found  it 
necessary  to  place  guards  upon  the  burying  grounds,  to 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  digging  up  and  devouring  the 
dead.  It  was  soon  after  occupied  by  the  Marshal  of  Gue- 
briantin  the  name  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  to  whom  it 
was  formerly  ceded,  both  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  and  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  ;  but  it  was 
restored  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1700,  after  a 
stone  bridge,  buill  over  the  Rhine  in  its  vicinity,  had 
been  destroyed.  It  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in 
1704,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  under  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened  against  it 
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only  three  days ;  but,  upon  suspicion  of  treachery,  its 
governor.  Count  D'Arce,  was  beheaded ;  the  second  in 
command,  Count  Maisigli,  sentenced  to  liave  his  sword 
broken  over  his  head  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man ;  and  all  who  signed  the  capitulation  subjected  to 
punishment.  It  was  restored  to  the  empire  in  iri5,wiih 
many  of  its  strong  works  dismantled;  and  in  17H,  its 
fortifications  were  completely  destroyed  by  order  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Abridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine  was  also  broken  down,  and  there 
is  now  only  a  ferry  in  its  place.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  as  it  appeared  in  16S5,  before  it  had  un- 
dergone these  successive  denroiitions.  "  The  town  of 
Brisac  riseth  all  on  a  hill,  which  is  a  considerable  height. 
There  were  near  it  two  hills;  the  one  is  taken  within 
the  fortifications,  and  the  other  is  so  well  levelled  with 
the  ground,  that  one  cannot  so  much  as  find  out  where 
it  was.  All  the  ground  about,  for  many  miles,  is  plain, 
so  that  from  the  hill,  as  from  a  cavalier,  one  can  see 
exactly  well,  especially  with  the  help  of  a  perspective, 
all  the  motions  of  an  army  in  case  of  a  siege.  The  for- 
tification is  of  a  huge  compass,  above  a  French  league, 
indeed  almost  a  German  league.  The  bastions  are  quite 
filled  with  earth;  they  are  faced  with  brick,  and  have  a 
huge  broad  ditch  full  of  water  round  them.  The  coun- 
terscarp, the  covered  way,  (which  hath  a  palisade  within 
a  parapet,)  and  the  glacis .  are  all  well  executed.  There 
is  a  half  moon  before  every  conin  ;  the  bastions  have  no 
orillons  except  one  or  two;  and  the  cortins  are  so  dis- 
posed, that  a  good  part  of  them  defendeth  the  bastion. 
The  garrison  of  this  place,  in  time  of  war,  must  needs 
be  8000  or  10,000  men.  There  hath  not  been  much  done 
of  late  to  this  place,  only  the  ditch  is  so  adjusted  that  it 
is  all  defended  by  the  flanks  of  the  bastions."  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  27  miles  north  of 
Basle,  and  40  from  Strasburg.  N.  Lat.  48^  51',  E  Long. 
7=  49'.     (y) 

BRISAC,  New,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  district  of 
Colmar,  and  in  the  department  of  tlie  Upper  R^hine,  is 
situated  directly  opposite  to  Old  Brisac,  and  stands  about 
a  mile's  distance  from  the  left  shore  of  the  Rhine.  It 
was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  and  fortified  by  the  celebrated 
Vauban.  It  stands  entirely  on  a  plain,  and  the  streets 
are  so  regularly  disposed,  that  all  the  gates  may  be  seen 
from  the  market-place.  It  contains  nearly  2009  inhabi- 
tants.    (9) 

BRISSOT,  James  Peter,  from  whom  the  only  party 
justly  denominated  republican,  that  possessed  the  pow- 
ers of  government  during  the  French  revolution,  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Brissotines  This  ardent  political  re- 
former was  born  at  Chartres,  in  the  Orleannois,  in  the 
vear  1754.  His  lather,  who  was  a  O-niVf  i(r  or  master  of 
an  eating  house,  having  designed  him  for  the  law,  gave 
him  a  liberal  education,  and  enabled  him  to  serve  as 
clerk  five  years,  with  a  view  to  that  profession.  He  had, 
however,  before  the  end  of  that  period,  contracted  a  dis- 
like either  to  the  study  or  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
the  resolution  which  he  soon  took  of  abandoning  the 
pursuit,  naturally  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his 
father.  From  this  time  he  depended  solely  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  the  aid  of  some  friends,  who  were 
willing  to  support  him  in  the  application  of  his  talents  to 
general  literature.  His  exertions  were  sufficiently  pro- 
fitabU-,  coupled  as  they  were  with  habits  of  the  strictest 
economv,  to  enable  him  to  subsist  himself  at  Paris  ;  and 
on  bisfath.er's  death,  he  was  also  able  to  discharge  his 
pecuniary  obligations  to  his  friends.    Politics  appear  to 


have  engaged  his  principal  attention  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  studies,  and  he  now  presented  the  public 
with  the  first  fruits  of  his  labours,  as  the  superintendant 
of  a  publication  at  Boulogne,  entitled   Courier  clc  CEu- 
rojte.     This  paper  was  soon  suppressed  by  government, 
when  Brissot  took  up  his  residence  once  more  at  Paris. 
Before  he  quitted  Boulogne,  he  had,  however,  been  in- 
troduced to  the  mother  of  his  future  wife,  who  kept  a 
lodging-house  at  that  place.     Her  daughter,  Mademoi- 
selle Dupont,  was  engaged  by  Mad.  de  Genlis,  as  reader 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     When  she 
became  the  wife  of  Brissot,  she  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  conjugal  relation  so  well,  as  to  obtain  the  particu- 
lar commendation  of  Mad.  Roland  for  her  domestic  vir- 
tues.    The  productions  of  Brissot's  pen  at  this  period, 
(about  the  years  1780  and  1781,)    were,   the    Theory  of 
Criminal  Lavj,  2  vols.  8vo;  the  commencement  of  a  work, 
entitled,  ji  Philosophical  Library  of  Criminal  Law,  which 
was  afterwards  completed  in   10  volumes;  one  volume 
on  Truth,  intended  to  be  preliminary   to    a  more  ample 
discussion;  and   two  discourses  on  subjects  connected 
with  Criminal  Lavj,  which  were  crowned  at  the  acade- 
my of  Chalons  sur  Maine.     Brissot,  who  possessed  all 
the  zeal  of  a  political  reformer  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  soon  took  leave  of  Paris  ;  and,  hav- 
ing made  a  short  visit  to  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  passed 
over  into  England,  and  fixed  his   residence  in  London, 
in  prosecution  of  a  design  of  conducting   a  periodical 
publication,  to  be  entitled,  "  A  Universal  Correspond- 
ence on  points  interesting  to  the  welfare  of  Man,  and  of 
Society."     London  was  chosen  as  the  centre  where  in- 
formation was  to  be  collected  from  all  points,  and  from 
which  it  was  to  issue  in  all  directions  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  publication.     In  this  way,  it  was  thought 
possible  to  evade  the  restriction  upon  the  press  in  France, 
and  illuminate   that  country,  by  means  of  presses  em- 
ployed  in   England,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.     The 
design  failed,  and  the  cost  of  the  experiment  subjected 
Brissot  to  an  arrest  in  London,  from  which  he  was  freed 
by  the  liberality  of  a  friend.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
pursued  the  same  course  of  literary  and  political  labour  ; 
and  being  connected,  as  was  supposed,  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pellcport  in  a  publication  which  gave  great  of- 
fence to  government,  he  was  committed   to  the  Basiile  ■ 
in  July  1784.  His  liberation  was  soon  obtained  through  , 
the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  it   was  not 
long  before  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  again  issued  against 
him,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  which  he  had  made  on 
the  administration   of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.     At  this 
time  he  was  a  resident  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  received 
a  liberal  salary  as  secretary  to  the  chancery  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.     He  escaped  imprisonment  by  a  journey  to 
Holl.\nd,  and  a  temporary  abode  at  Mechlin,  where  he 
edited   a  paper,  called    The  Courier  Belgiyue.     Unable 
to  succeed  in  his  plans  of  political  improvement  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  year  178S  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  for  the 
purposi;  of  promoting  the  designs  of  the  society  called  Les 
Amis  i.'cs  .V'jirs,  v.hich  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  Xegro 
slavery  ;»and  also  in  order  to  choose  some  part  of  the 
American  territory,  to  whiph  a  colony  of  the  French  weix- 
to  eiTiigrr'c,  and  to   erect  themselves  there  into  a  pure 
republic.  Before  his  departure  from  Paris,  his  thoughts 
had  been  much  employed   on  the  subject  of  American 
connection,  and  a  work  was  produced  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  CLiviere,  entitled,  "  The  Commerce  of  Ame- 
rica with  Europe,  particularly  with   France  and  Great 
Britain,  stated  and  explained;"  and,  on  his  return  from 
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the  western  world,  he  iniblishcd  his  travels  iit  Aniciica  ; 
more  remarkable  lor  the  display  of  the  sanguine  views 
and  wishes  of  the  writer,  than  for  profound  and  just  rc- 
lleclion. 

At  length,  the  events  which  immediately  preceded 
the  French  revolution,  promised  to  the  ardent  mind  of 
Brissot  that  amelioration  of  the  social  slate,  which  had 
long  employed  his  speculations  and  animated  his  exer- 
tions. Previous  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  general, 
he  published  a  plan  of  conduct  for  the  deputies  of  the 
people.  On  the  storming  of  the  Baslilc,  tlie  keys  were 
deposited  with  him.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Jacobin  club.  I'recjuent  publications,  tending  to  repub- 
licanism, issued  from  his  pen  ;  and  on  the  fiight  of  the 
king  to  Varennes,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  lend  his 
voice  to  the  establishment  of  that  form  of  government. 
In  the  year  1791,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representa- 
tives in  the  legislative  assembly,  ol  which  he  was  also 
appointed  secretary.  Though  it  is  certain  that  several 
in  that  celebrated  body  possessed  talents,  and  had  made 
acquirements,  fitr  exceeding  tiiose  of  Brissot,  yet  such 
was  his  zeal,  activity,  and  reputation  for  integrity,  that 
he  was  regarded,  as,  in  some  sort,  the  leader  of  the 
party  called  Girondists  ;  which  party  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  composed  of  men  the  most  distinguished  in 
all  France,  both  for  literary  and  scientific  attainment, 
and  for  public  virtue.  Brissot  himself  was  an  honour- 
able pattern  of  the  self-denying  virtues.  His  abode  was 
up  four  pair  of  stairs,  and  his  income  arose  solely  from 
the  sale  of  a  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  a  proprietor, 
and  his  stipend  as  deputy.  The  fluctuating  policy  of 
Louis  XVI.  induced  him  to  commit  to  Brissot  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  and  popular  ministry,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Delcssartand  his  colleagues  from  power.  Du- 
mourier,  Claviere,  and  Roland,  were  appointed,  and  the 
ruhi  of  La  Fayette  was  decreed.  Articles  of  accusation 
against  that  general  were  soon  exhibited,  signed  by 
Brissot  and  six  other  members  of  the  assembly,  in  which 
surmise  supplied  the  place  of  evidence.  Though  it  may 
be  thought  that  tiie  writings  of  Brissot  at  tliis  time  na- 
turally prepared  the  way  for  the  atrocities  of  the  10th 
of  August,  1"92,  yet  during  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  he  was  not  inactive  on  the  side  of  humanity, 
and  several  lives  were  preserved  by  his  exertions.  That 
event  was  soon  followed  by  the  suspension  of  the  king's 
authority;  and  the  declaration  to  the  neutral  powers  on 
that  occasion,  was  the  production  of  Brissot.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  national  convention,  a  body  very  differ- 
ently constituted  from  the  assembly  which  preceded  it, 
though  Brissot  took  his  place  as  member  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure  and  Loire,  lie  soon  found  himself  engaged 
in  an  unequal  conflict,  with  a  faction  formidable  for  their 
intrepidity  and  ferocity,  if  not  for  their  talents,  and  now 
rendered  invincible  by  possessing  the  favour  of  the  Pa- 
risian populace.  This  party,  which  was  described  by 
the  name  of  the  Mountain,  consisted  partly  of  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  profligate  Duke  ol  Orleans,  partly  of  am- 
bitious demagogues,  who  wished  to  abuse  the  name  of 
liberty  to  the  worst  purposes  of  tyranny,  and  pgrhaps  of 
a  small  number  of  honest  but^fierce  and  intractable  sup- 
porters of  pure  democracy. 

Against  such  men  as  ^L1rat,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
and  their  fit  coadjutors  and  adherents,  the  comparative 
moderation  and  mild  policy  of  the  friends  of  Brissot  were 
not  likely  long  to  maintain  their  ground.  In  vain  did 
Brissot  and  his  companions  attempt  to  save  the  king  from 
the  scaffold,  after  having  found  him  guilty  at  the  bar. 


In  vain  did  they  warn  the  people  of  their  danger  from 
factious  leaders  and  artful  declaimers.  The  invading 
army  was  within  the  frontiers  of  the  republic  ;  Dumou- 
ricr  had  abandoned  his  post ;  and  the  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  threatened  Paris  with  desolation. 
Terror  has  an  easy  conflict  with  reason;  and  the  only 
true  friends  of  the  people  that  yet  remained  in  the  me- 
tropolis were  rendered  objects  of  popular  suspicion  by 
their  adversaries.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1793, 
the  arrest  of  the  faction  of  the  Girondists  was  decreed. 
Brissot  was  taken  in  his  attempt  to  fly  into  Switzerland, 
after  an  interval  of  several  months,  on  October  24,  179J. 
Raised  upon  a  seat  amidst  his  companions,  Brissot  was 
brought  to  a  mock-trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal. They  were  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  Tiic 
night  preceding  their  execution,  they  passed  together, 
and  on  the  fatal  morning,  Brissot  fell  beneath  the  knife, 
the  seventeenth  upon  the  list,  without  betraying  any 
marks  of  anger  or  dismay.  That  he  mingled  in  the 
struggles  of  a  revolutionary  period  without  guilt,  will 
scarcely  be  believed;  Ijut  candour  may  allow,  that  his 
errors  arose,  rather  from  an  excess  of  ardour,  than  any 
defect  of  principle  or  humanity.  Sec  iJfi;  of  Brissot, 
prefixed  to  his  \Vorks.     (j.  m.) 

BRISTOL,  the  Cacr  Bhto  of  the  Britons,  and  Bright- 
«f07y  of  the  Saxons,  stands  on  an  elevated  peninsula,  form- 
ed by  the  rivers  Frome  and  Avon,  partly  in  Somerset, 
and  partly  in  Gloucestershire;  and  for  wealth,  trade, 
and  population,  is  the  second  city  of  England.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  of  William  of  Worcester,  Bristol  was 
built  by  Brennus,  a  prince  of  the  Britons,  .SSO  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera;  in  allusion  to  which,  two  statues 
are  placed  over  St  John's  gate,  emblematic  of  Bi-ennus 
and  Belinus,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  conjointly 
after  the  decease  of  their  father.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  Bristol  was,  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Gildas  under  the  name  of  Caer  Brito,  among 
the  fortified  cities  of  Britain,  as  early  as  A.  D.  4jO;  and 
also  by  Nennius  in  620,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  23 
cities  of  Britain.  It  was  first  encompassed  w  ith  a  strong 
wall  by  Robei't,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I.,  who,  in 
1130,  also  rebuilt  and  improved  the  castle,  which,  ex- 
cluding the  outworks,  was  450  feet  in  length,  and  300  in 
breadth.  This  fortress  was  long  considered  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  stood  for  seven  centuries  the  sub- 
ject of  much  negociation  and  contention.  It  was  razed 
to  the  ground  by  order  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1 665,  and 
the  only  vestiges  which  remain,  are  now  incorporated 
with  other  buildings.  Though  Bristol  has  often  been 
the  scene  of  contention,  and  has  frequently  sufi'ered  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  yet  it  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing in  extent  and  opulence,  until  it  has  attained  its 
present  eminence  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Besides  the  peninsula  between  the  Fronic  and  the  Avon, 
which  contains  the  old  town,  St  Michael's  hill  and  King's 
Down  on  the  north,  College  Green  on  the  west,  and  Rad- 
cliffe  hill  on  the  south,  are  covered  with  public  and  private 
buildings,  the  whole  extending  over  a  surface  of  nearly 
1500  acres  of  ground.  The  city  contains  600  streets, 
lanes,  S(iuares,  courts,  &c.  with  17  churches,  and  about 
30  chapels  or  meeting-houses.  It  is  above  seven  miles 
in  circumference,  two-thirds  of  it  being  on  the  Glouces- 
tershire side  of  the  river  ;  and  including  the  suburbs 
from  Lawrence  hill  on  the  east,  to  the  hot  wells  on  the 
west,  it  is  more  that  three  miles  in  length.  The  streets 
in  the  old  town  are  crowded  and  irregular,  and  most  of 
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the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  plaister.  Great  im- 
provements, however,  have  lately  been  made.  Many  of 
ihe  streets  liave  been  widened,  particularly  the  avenues 
leadiujj  to  the  river,  which,  from  being  formerly  very 
steep,  are  now  rendered  easy  and  convenient.  But  the 
suburbs,  and  the  external  parts  of  the  city,  contain  the 
most  e.egant  and  spacious  buildings,  which  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  brick  and  stone  ;  all  other  materials 
being  now  prohibited  in  Bristol  by  act  of  parliament. 
These  are  chiefly  inhabiteu  by  gentry,  merchants,  and 
retired  tradesmen,  or  let  as  lodging  houses.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are,  the  cathedral,  the  church  of 
St  Mary  Kadcliffe,  and  the  exchange.  The  cathedral 
is  only  a  part  of  the  original  church  of  the  abbey  of  St 
Augustine,  which  was  partly  demolished  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monastery  ;  and  when  Bristol  was  erected 
into  a  Bishop's  see  by  Henry  VIII.,  what  remained  was 
convened  into  the  present  cathedral.  It  is  173  feet  long, 
and  128  broad,  and,  at  the  west  end,  has  a  large  square 
tower  130  feet  high,  ornamented  with  battlements  and 
4  pinnacles.  The  establisliinent  of  the  cathedral  con- 
sists of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  six  prebendaries,  and  other 
inferior  officers.  The  arch-deacon  of  Dorset  has  also  a 
stall  in  the  cathedral  The  church  of  St  Mary  Radcliffe 
is  one  of  the  hntst  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  Rad- 
clifle  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Simon  de 
Burton  hi  12y2,  and  finished  in  1376,  and  was  then  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  und  elegance  of  its  architecture 
over  all  England.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  tower  ana  spire  250  feet  high,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  carved  work  ;  but  in  1445,  part  of  the  spire 
was  destroyed  by  li.L^htniiig,  and  the  church  much  da- 
maged. The  spire  has  never  since  been  rebuilt,  but  the 
church  was  repaired  by  the  munificence  of  William 
Canningc,  a  mayor  of  Bristol,  of  whom  it  contains  two 
beautiful  monumental  statues,  one  habited  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  the  other  as  a  priest,  he  having,  in  his  latter 
days,  taken  holy  orders.  Though  a  massy  and  lofty 
building,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  mason 
work,  this  church  has  a  light  and  airy  appearance.  The 
exchange,  in  Corn-street,  is  a  handsome  structure  in 
the  Grecian  style,  built  by  Wood  the  architect  of  Bath, 
at  the  expence  of  50,000/.  It  is  110  feet  in  front,  and 
143  deep;  and  the  place  intended  for  the  merciiants  is 
a  peristyle  of  the  Corinthian  order,  90  feet  by  80,  capa- 
ble of  containing  1440  persons.  The  merchants,  feeling 
the  want  of  an  accommodation  similar  to  Lloyd's  in  Lon- 
don, determined  upon  building  a  commercial  cofl'ee  room 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  subscription  was  according- 
ly opened,  and  17,000/.  was  raised  in  two  days,  23/.  be- 
ing the  amount  of  each  share.  The  entrance  to  the 
building  is  from  Corn-street,  under  an  Ionic  portico  of 
four  columns,  supporting  a  grand  pediment,  on  which 
are  placed  three  beautiful  colossal  statues,  representing 
the  city  of  Bristol  supported  by  navigation  and  com- 
merce. The  grand  room  is  60  foct  long,  40  wide,  and 
25  in  height.  The  other  public  buildings  arc,  the  theatre 
royal  in  King's-street,  pronounced  by  Mr  Garrick  to  be 
the  completest  in  Euiojie  of  its  dimensions  ;  the  assem- 
bly rooms  in  Prince's-street ;  the  guildhall,  mansion 
house,  and  custom-house.  There  are  several  benevo- 
lent institutions  in  Bristol;  amonir  which,  are  the  gene- 
ral hospital  for  the  reception  of  p:iticnts  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  of  every  nation  ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  hospital, 
in  which  100  boys  are  maintained  and  educated,  six  of 
whom  are  allowed  10/.  each,  and  the  others  8  guineas, 
to  bind  them  apprentices  ;  Colston's  hospital,  wlicre  the 


same  number  of  boys  are  maintained  for  seven  years, 
and  taught  and  apprenticed  in  the  same  way.  This  be- 
nevolent gentleman  founded  another  hospital  in  1691, 
for  12  men  and  12  women,  with  an  allowance  of  3s.  per 
week,  and  24  sacks  of  coals  in  the  year,  for  which  he 
appropriated  25,000/.  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city,  he  instituted  a  third,  in  which  are 
maintained  18  men  on  account  of  the  merchants,  and 
12  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr  Colston.  Bristol 
claims  the  honour  of  having  shewn  to  the  rest  of  England 
the  first  example  of  a  regular  provincial  infirmary.  It 
was  founded  in  the  year  1735,  through  the  exertions  and 
munificence  of  John  Elbordye,  Esq.  and  Dr  Bonythom, 
its  first  physician  and  treasurer,  seconded  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  corporation  and  citizens  at  large.  The 
gross  receipts  for  the  year  1810  amounted  to  8968/.;  in 
which  year  were  admitted  1225  in-patients,  and  2607 
were  relieved  as  out-patients.  A  new  wing  has  lately- 
been  added,  which  cost  about  10,000/. 

The  quay  of  Bristol  is  one  uninterrupted  wharf  of 
hewn  stone,  extending  nearly  a  mile  along  the  inner 
shores  of  the  Fronic  and  Avon,  from  St  Giles  to  Bristol 
bridge.  At  flood  tides,  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  vessels  to  ride  close  to  the  walls,  and 
discharge  their  cargoes  ;  but  before  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour,  they  lay  a-ground  in  the  mud,  at  low 
water,  from  which  they  often  received  considerable  da- 
mage. This  circumstance,  together  with  the  difficult 
navigation  to  and  from  the  Severn,  through  a  narrow- 
river,  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  an  act  to  improve  their  port,  and  to  amend 
the  navigation  of  the  Avon.  This  improvement  has  been 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  city,  and  is  a  wonderful 
saving  of  time  and  expence  to  all  who  frequent  the  port. 
Tlie  bed  of  the  Avon  and  Frome  has  been  dammed  up 
as  far  as  the  hot  wells,  and  anew  channel  cut  for  the  ri- 
ver through  Radcliffe  meads  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Avon  in  one  level  has  been  opened  up  as  high  as  Keyn- 
sham.  The  harbour  is  now  capable  of  accommodating 
1000  vessels,  which  are  not  only  kept  afioat  at  the  quays, 
but  are  enabled  to  enter  the  locks,  and  go  to  sea  at  neap 
tides.  Upon  changing  the  course  of  the  Avon,  two  cast 
iron  bridges  were  erected  by  Mr  Jessop  over  the  new- 
channel.  The  span  ol  the  iron  work  of  each  arch  is  100 
feet,  and  the  rise  12  feet  6  inches,  or  X  of  the  span  : 
(See  Bridge,  p.  528.)  The  wet  docks  here  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  merchant  floating  dock  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed in  dimensions  even  those  at  Portsmouth  or  Piv- 
mouth.  This  improvement  of  the  harbour  cost  upwards 
of  3ii0,000/.,  which  was  raised  by  shares  of  135/.  each. 

Bristol  has  long  been  distinguished  as  one  of  the  first 
commercial  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  trades  with  more 
independence  on  the  port  of  London  than  any  other  place 
in  Britain.  At  a  very  early  period,  it  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trafBc  with  every  part  of  Europe.  Its  harbours 
wxre  filled  with  vessels  from  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the 
lianseatic  towns,  which  imported  much  foreign  wealth 
into  the  country  ;  and  this  city  has  always  been  ready 
in  furnishing  ships  and  money  for  the  service  of  the 
nation.  Man|-  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  this  port  for  the 
purpose  of  discovery  ;  and  its  merchants  were  among 
the  first  that  entered  into  the  West  Indi:\  trade,  and  en- 
traged  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Before  the  country  was  intersected  with  canals,  the 
home  trade  of  Bristol  was  greatlv  supported  by  its  ex- 
tensive communication  with  the  Severn,  Wye,  and  the 
other  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  and  hence 
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it  enjoyed  the  export  and  import  traffic  of  a  large  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Whatever  exportations  they  made  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  they  could  import  the  full  returns, 
and  find  a  market,  without  consigning  their  cargoes  to 
any  other  port.  But  since  the  canal  navigation  was  esta- 
blished, this  trade  has  considerably  decreased,  as  the 
goods  of  Liverpool  and  London  now  find  their  way  into 
tlie  very  heart  of  the  country.  Its  foreign  commerce, 
however,  is  in  a  more  flourishing  state,  the  principal 
branch  of  which  is  with  the  West  Indies.  They  carry 
out  materials  for  building,  and  every  article  necessai'y 
for  clothing  and  maintaining  the  inhabitants ;  and  bring 
in  return  the  productions  of  the  island,  such  as  cotton, 
rum  and  sugar,  Sec.  with  which  they  supply  all  South 
Wales,  and  the  western  counties  of  England.  They 
furnish  the  western  cloth  manufactories  with  wool  from 
Spain,  of  which  they  annually  import  from  4  to  6000 
bags,  and  give  in  exchange  a  variety  of  goods,  particu- 
larly tin,  lead,  and  copper  Great  quantities  of  glass 
ware  arc  exported  to  Ireland  and  America,  especially 
bottles,  of  which  nearly  the  half  are  filled  with  beer, 
cyder,  perry,  and  Bristol  water.  Bristol  carries  on  also 
a  general  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe,  Portugal,  the 
Mediterranean,  Africa,  and  Newfoundland. 

In  1787 J  there  were  entered  at  the  custom-house  of 
Bristol, 


Inward.  Outward. 

Ships.    Tons.  Ships.     Tons. 

British,   416     48,125  British,  382     46,729 

Foreign,   69     11,112  Foreign,  66     10,.i45 

In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  this  port  amounted  to  065,  and  their  burthen  to  55,809 
tons.  Of  these,  328  were  engaged  intlie  foreign  trade, 
30  were  coasters,  and  seven  fishing  vessels,  &c.  The 
following  year  they  had  considerably  increased,  as  wc 
find,  by  another  compulation,  that  they  then  amouiited 
to  392  vessels;  of  which  34  were  employed  to  Jamaica  ; 
38  to  the  Leeward  Islunds  ;  50  to  North  America  ;  37  to 
Africa ;  33  to  Newfoundland ;  200  to  London,  Ireland, 
and  the  Continent;  besides  103  trows  employed  in  the 
trade  on  the  Severn  and  Wye.  The  commerce,  how- 
ever, of  this  port,  received  a  severe  check  during  the 
last  and  present  war.  The  hand  of  industry  was  para- 
lized,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  almost  entirely  extin- 
guished. But  it  is  again  beginning  to  revive,  from  the 
new  improvements  and  conveniences  of  its  harbour,  and 
has  rather  been  in  the  increase  during  this  year  or  two 
(1812):  for,  notwithstanding  the  distress  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  commercial  world,  not  a  single  bill  has 
been  i-eturned  by  this  city  on  the  West  Indies.  In  order 
to  give  our  readers  some  general  idea  of  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  commodities  imported  into  this  city,  we 
have  collected,  in  the  following  table,  the  \yeekly  ina- 
ports  of  the  three  last  months  of  1811. 


Commodities, 

Ueei  ending  Oct.  28 
1811. 

CmiiDwdities. 

li'eei:  ending  Nov.  25, 
1811. 

Cointnodities. 

\1Veek  ending  Dec.  23, 
1811. 

Sugar, 
Ruin,     - 

542lKls.54trs.  Sbbls 

Spanish  wool,     - 

Zi  bags. 

Sugar, 

583  hhds.  30  trs.  75 

131  puns.  3  hhds. 

Sugar, 

331  hhds.  5trs.  3  bbls. 

lbs. 

Brandy,     - 

30  pipes. 

Uum, 

20  puns. 

Rum, 

110  puns.  20  pipes. 

Wine,     - 

91  pipes. 

Wine, 

1  pipe. 

Lemons  and  oranges, 

659  boxes,  9  chests. 

Tobacco,    - 

30r  hhds. 

Currants, 

43  butts. 

Cyder, 

16  pipes. 

Rice, 

1  tierce. 

Raisins, 

1012  bbls. 

Wine, 

4  hhds.  3  pipes. 

Coffee, 

12  puns.  7  bbls. 

Figs, 

5000  boxes. 

Lime  juice. 

1  hhd. 

Ginger, 

Juniper  berries,     - 

3  bbls. 

Tobacco,        • 

225  hhds. 

Cork, 

55  cwt. 

400  sacks. 

Fustic, 

20  tons. 

Pine     timber,      and 

491  pieces,  150  feet. 

Oil, 

45  casks. 

Logwood, 

^5  tons. 

plank. 

Sallad  oil. 

10  half  chests. 

Mahogany, 

182  logs. 

Birch  timber,     - 

6  pieces. 

Turpentine,    - 

Tar, 

20  bbls. 

Pine  timber. 

1728  pieces. 

Box  wood,     - 

4585  lbs. 

25  bbls. 

Beech  timber,    - 

61  ditto 

Lath  wood. 

7  fathoms. 

Brimstone, 

40  tons. 

Lath  wood. 

1634  ditto. 

Masts  and  spars. 

33, 

Fustic, 

3  tons. 

Pine  plank,   - 

lOOO  feet. 

Staves, 

420. 

Logwood, 

8  tons. 

Deals,  and  deal  ends, 

2510. 

Horns, 

3300. 

Pine  timber. 

173  tons. 

Staves, 

167,100. 

Cod  and  seal  oil. 

345  casks. 

Staves, 

31,500. 

Seal  skins. 

123btmdles,  3  hhds. 

Train  oil  and  blubber, 

59  hhds.  23  casks. 

Cork, 

10  cwt 

Codfish, 

1444  quintiils. 

Cod-fish,       - 

1242  cwt.  3  bbls. 

Spars  and  masts, 
'l-Iandspikes, 

177. 

Butter,       ■] 

1252      firkins,      645 

Cod-sounds,     - 

19  kegs. 

535. 

casks. 

Seal  skins, 

294  bundles. 

Lancewood  spars. 

151. 

Bacon, 

11  bales. 

Lard,      -j 

45  bbls. 

Billets, 

1100. 

Pork, 

>  From 
Ireland. 

20  bbls. 

Bacon,    |    From 

9  ditto. 

Deals  and  deal  ends. 

4918. 

Beef, 

139  trs.  26  half  bbls. 

Pork,      f  Ireland. 

11  ditto. 

Ijnen, 

4  bales. 

Rags, 

2  crates. 

Butter,  J 

50  casks. 

Butter, 

495  firkins. 

Feathers, 

18  bags,  7  p.icks. 

Pork, 

From 

50  bbls. 

Seed     and 

420  hhds.  31  half  bbls. 

Feathers, 

"li-cland. 

18  b.igs. 

train  oil,J 

63  casks. 

Calf  skins. 

20  bales,  109  bundles. 

Kelp, 

186  tons,  29  c\vX. 

— =*=.^-.^  ■ 1 
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Bristol  has  many  considerable  manufactories,  which 
furnish  it  with  several  valuable  articles  of  exportation. 
Glass-making  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
is  greatly  increasing  ;  and  more  glass  is  said  to  be  made 
here  than  at  any  other  place  in  England.  There  are 
20  sugar-houses,  for  the  manufacture  and  refining  of 
sugars  ;  several  large  distilleries,  which  help  to  supply 
the  London  market,  and  which  have  also  a  considerable 
foreign  exportation  ;  a  brass-rolling  manufactory  ;  ex- 
tensive iron  founderies,  where  cannon  are  cast  and 
bored  ;  a  manufactory  of  zinc  out  of  calamine  stone  ; 
large  soap-works,  where  the  best  hard  white  soap  is 
made,  wliich  is  sent  to  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  which  great  quantities  arc  exported  to  America; 
manufactures  of  white  and  red  lead,  and  of  lead  shot; 
turpentine,  sulphur,  and  vitriol  works;  and  a  manufac- 
ture of  china  ware.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
are  found  those  six-cornered  stones  called  Bristol  stones, 
which  were  formerly  in  such  great  request  ;  and  be- 
tween this  city  and  Bath,  at  a  place  called  Warmley,  a 
company  of  Bristol  merchants  have  established  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  of  pins  and  other  brass  articles, 
which  is  wrought  by  water  raised  by  two  steam  engines, 
and  at  which  several  hundred  hands  arc  employed,  ex- 
cluding 200  children  of  both  sexes,  from  7  to  12  or  13 
years  of  age.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Bristol,  for 
which  it  was  formerly  so  famous,  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  nothing  remains  of  this  trade  but  a  few  serges  and 
other  sluft's.  Besides  its  own  manufactures,  Bristol 
exports  various  commodities  of  the  surrounding  country, 
as  cheese,  cyder,  and  beer,  herrings  taken  in  the  chan- 
nel, salt  from  Droitwich,  coarse  woollens  and  stockings, 
hardware  from  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  and 
earthen  ware  from  Staffordshire.  It  has  two  fairs  in 
the  year,  on  the  first  days  of  March  and  September, 
which  continue  for  ten  days,  and  are  frequented  by  shop- 
keepers, from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  hot  well,  which  is  much  frc(iuentcd  daring  the 
summer  mouths,  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  close 
to  the  Avon.  It  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  called 
St  Vincent's  rocks,  between  the  high  and  low  water 
marks,  and  is  defended  from  the  tide  by  a  thick  wall. 
The  spring,  according  to  DrCarrick,  discharges  nearly 
4.0  gallons  in  a  minute.  The  water  he  found  to  be 
inodorous,  sparkling,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  its 
temperature,  as  it  issued  from  the  pump,  741  cleg,  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  its  specific  gravity  1.00077.  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctor's  analysis,  a  gallon  of  the  water  con- 
tains of  muriate  of  magnesia  7\  grains,  of  muriate  of 
soda  4  grains,  sulphate  of  soda  lli  grains,  sulphate  of 
lime  1 1  J-  grains,  and  carbonate  of  lime  121  gmins,  mak- 
ing altogether  47|  grains  of  solid  matter.  It  contains 
also  30  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  3  cubic 


inches  of  respirablo  air.  These  waters  are  highly  use- 
ful to  persons  afflicted  with  consumption,  diabetes, 
scrophula,  all  diseases  of  the  liver,  especially  those 
brougiit  on  by  irregular  living  ;  in  atony,  indigestion, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  in  many  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, and  may  be  drunk  as  freely  as  the  thirst  requires 
it.  We  may  mention  a  singular  phenomenon,  which 
was  observed  here  on  the  1st  Nov.  1755,  during  the 
time  of  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  The  water 
of  the  well  became,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  red  as  blood, 
and  so  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  ;  and  the 
tide  of  the  Avon  flowed  back,  contrary  to  its  natural 
course.  At  the  same  time,  a  similar  phenomenon  was 
observed  in  the  village  of  King's-wood,  where  the  wa- 
ter of  a  common  well,  near  St  George's  church,  was 
turned  as  black  as  ink,  and  continued  unfit  for  use  nearly 
a  fortnight. 

Bristol  was  erected  into  an  independent  county  by 
Edward  III  ,  in  1372  ;  it  having  been  formerly  reckoned 
in  the  parliament-roll  as  belonging  to  Somerset.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  endowed  with  various  privileges 
and  immunities.  By  a  charter  of  Edward  IV.,  in  1461, 
it  was  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  high  admiral 
of  England  by  land  and  water;  and  such  rights  of  judg- 
ment as  formerly  belonged  to  the  court  of  admiralty, 
were  referred  to  the  corporation.  Its  jurisdiction  by 
water  was  extended,  by  an  act  of  William,  as  far  up 
the  river  as  Hanham,  and  down  the  channel  to  the  Flat- 
holmes.  The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  12  aldermen,  including  the  recorder,  who  are 
all  justices  of  the  peace,  2  sheriffs,  28  common  council 
men,  town-clerk,  deputy  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  vice- 
chamberlain,  under  sheriff,  Sec.  The  mayor  is  allowed 
1000/.  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  two 
sheriffs  500/.  each.  All  capital  offences,  and  other 
crimes  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  arc 
tried  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  :  and  all  law  suits  that 
are  purely  civil,  are  determined  by  one  of  the  judges 
on  the  western  circuit,  \yho  comes  to  Bristol  in  the 
autumn  of  every  year. 

Bristol  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  They 
are  chosen  solely  by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  who 
amount  at  present  to  nearly  8000.  This  freedom  may 
be  obtained  by  servitude,  by  hereditary  right,  by  pur- 
chase, or  by  marrying  a  freeman's  daughter.  Bristol, 
in  1801,  contained  16,896  houses,  and  63,645  inhabitants, 
of  whom  the  females  exceeded  the  males  by  nearly  a 
a  third  ;  and  10,190  persons  were  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  According  to  the  late  census,  the  united 
population  of  Bristol,  Clifton,  and  Bedminster  amounts 
to  71,279  persons,  exclusive  of  sailors.  West  Longi- 
tude of  the  cathedral,  2°  35'  28",  North  Lat.  51°  27' 
6".      {/,) 
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Thk  most  considerable  of  the  European  islands,  ex- 
lends  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight  and  a  half  degrees  of  north 
latitude  ;  being,  of  course,  about  500  geographical  miles 
in  length.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  land's  end 
to  llic  north  foreland  in  Kent,  320  geographical  miles. 
In  British  miles,  the  length  may  be  computed  580,  and 
the  breadth  370. 

With  the  various  etymologies  of  the  word  Jllbion  and 
Bruain,  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader  ;  most  of  them 
are  fanciful,  all  of  them  seem  conjectural.  The  earliest 
population  of  Britain  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
Celtic.  To  the  Celtic  population  of  England  succeed- 
ed the  Gothic.  The  Scythians  or  Goths,  advancing 
from  Asia,  drove  the  Cimbri,  or  northern  Celts,  belore 
them  ;  and,  at  a  period  long  preceding  the  Christian  aera, 
had  seized  upon  that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  nearest  to 
Great  Britain,  where  they  acquired  the  provincial  de- 
nomination of  Beiges.  Their  passage  to  England  fol- 
lowed of  course  ;  and,  when  Caesar  first  explored  this 
island,  he  tells  us  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  were 
driven  into  the  interior  pans,  while  the  regions  on  the 
south-east  were  peopled  with  Belgic  colonies.  These 
Belgae  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  ancestors 
of  the  English  nation.  The  Saxons,  who  made  the 
second  conquest  of  England,  were  inconsiderable  in 
numbers;  nor  did  they  exterminate  the  natives,  but  made 
»hem  slaves  ;  and,  from  the  two  Gothic  dialects,  of  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered,  being  mingled,  sprung 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  parent  of  our  English  language. 
The  opinion,  it  is  true,  of  the  population  of  all  Britain 
being  Celtic  at  the  period  of  Caesar's  arrival,  has  found 
many  supporters,  but  it  labours  under  insuperable  ob- 
jections. The  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  English  language, 
have  no  traces  of  Celtic  in  tlicm.  They  have  even  less 
of  that  Tudesquc  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  which  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  must  have  spoken  at  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
than  of  the  Belgic  and  Dutch  dialects.  This  is  what 
clearly  must  have  sprung  from  our  Danish  and  Jutland 
conquerors  mixing  a  small  portion  of  their  dialect  with 
the  great  body  of  the  conquered  people,  who  still  retain- 
ed the  dialect  of  Belgium. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  statement  of  our  early 
population,  that  Druidism,  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  a  Celtic  superstition,  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  the 
earliest  accounts  of  the  island. 

But  to  this  objection  it  is  answered,  that  Caesar  never 
speaks  of  having  seen  Druids;  nor  is  there  mention  of 
any  Druid  having  been  seen  till  the  Romans  had  pene- 
trated into  South  Wales. 

The  Welsh  are  confessed  a  Celtic  race.  The  Gael 
or  Southern  Celts,  called  Guydcls  by  the  Welsh,  seem 
to  have  been  the  primitive  Celts  of  ancient  Britain. 
The  most  ancient  names  in  Wales  are  Guydelic,  not 
Cumraig  or  Welsh.  These  southern  Celts  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  vanquished  by  the  Cimbri  of  the 
north,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Welsh,  who  style 
themselves  Cymri  to  this  day. 

Of  the  Gothic  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  their  red  hair,  and 
their  large    limbs,  denoting  German   extraction.     At 


what  time  the  Goths  of  Scotland  expelled  the  prior 
Celtic  race,  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  unprofitable  to 
attempt  to  ascertain. 

The  Celts  had  been  probably  long  expelled  from  the 
eastern  coast  before  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  The  part 
ol  Scotland,  called  the  Highlands,  has  been  possessed  by  a 
Celtic  population  since  tlie  sixth  century  ;  but  this  was 
a  reflux  of  the  Celts  from  Ireland,  not  the  remnant  of 
the  aborigmal  race.  The  settlement  of  the  Dalriads  or 
Attacotii  in  Argyleshire,  is  fixed  by  antiquarians  at  the 
year  258.  Tlieir  repulsion  to  Ireland  look  place  in  the 
fifth  century  ;  but,  in  the  sixth  century,  they  made 
anotiier,  and  a  permanent  settlement.  It  has  been  indeed 
pretended  by  Boclhius,  Buchanan,  and  some  Scottish 
antiquarians,  who  make  high  pretensions  to  anti<iuity, 
that  the  Celtic  Scots  reigned  in  Scotland  1000  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  aera  ;  but  that  fabulous  millennium  is 
now  justly  given  up. 

The  Britons,  at  the  lime  of  Caesar's  arrival,  like  the 
Gauls  from  whom  they  sprung,  were  divided  into  many 
petty  kingdoms;  in  each  of  which  there  were  subordi- 
nate chieftains,  who  respectively  governed  their  own 
tribes.  On  extraordinary  occasions,  they  united  under 
a  common  leader;  but  this  king  of  kings  had  but  a 
short  and  limited  rule  ;  and  their  confederacies  were 
neither  numerous  nor  lasting.  "There  was  one  thing," 
says  Tacitus,  "  which  gave  us  an  advantage  over  these 
powerful  nations,  that  they  never  consulted  together  for 
the  advantage  of  the  whole.  It  was  rare  that  even  two 
or  three  of  them  united  against  the  common  enemy." 
By  this  means,  as  each  of  them  fought  separately,  they 
were  all  successively  subdued.  Little  is  known  of  the 
limits  of  regal  authority  among  the  ancient  Britons  ; 
but,  if  that  power  be  changeable  in  its  extent  even  in 
enlightened  societies,  how  dependent  must  it  have  been 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  individual  polcntate 
among  a  people  so  rude  I  We  liave  an  instance  of  a 
father  excluding  a  son  who  had  offended  him,  from  a 
sliare  in  his  dominions  ;  we  have  instances  also  of  the 
public  respect  for  hereditary  right,  and  of  its  extending 
to  female  succession.  From  their  similarity  to  the 
Gauls  in  other  points,  Dr  Henry  has  conjectured,  that 
the  popular  power  was  considerable  ;  but  this  is  merely 
conjecture.  Whatever  the  royal  or  popular  power 
might  have  been,  the  priestly  influence  must  have  been 
paramount  to  both,  wherever  Druidism  existed.  No 
public  affair  could  be  transacted  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Druids  :  they  could  forgive  malefactors,  as  well 
as  sentence  victims  to  the  sacrifice  :  they  could  excom- 
municate individuals  from  attending  the  holy  rites  ;  a 
sentence  as  terrible  in  those  limes  as  under  the  Romisli 
church.  Their  ceremonies  were  equally  mysterious  and 
inhuman.  Misleto,  a  plant  produced  on  the  branches 
of  the  oak,  was  gathered  by  them  wilh  every  circum- 
stance of  awful  solemnity.  The  priestly  spoils  and 
property  were  left  in  the  centre  of  their  consecrated 
woods,  defended  from  the  approach  of  the  people  by  no 
guard,  but  their  superstition.  In  the  midst  of  these 
groves,  they  al.so  sacrificed  their  prisoners  and  victims  ; 
and,  from  the  course  of  the  blood  around  the  altars, 
foretold  the   course  of  future  events.     They  were  the 
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law-makers,  the  physicians,  the  poets,  and  philosophers, 
of  their  country.  They  taught  tlicir  disciples  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  and  inculcated  the  duty  of  des- 
pising death  in  defence  of  tlieir  native  country.  Britain 
was  regarded  hy  the  Gauls  themselves  as  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Druiclism. 

Though  the  insular  situation  of  Britain  had  early 
made  its  shores  the  resort  of  foreigners,  yet  the  natives, 
as  they  were  found  by  the  Romans,  had  derived  but  lit- 
tle civilization  from  foreigners.  Their  clothing  was 
harsh,  untanned  skins ;  the  naked  parts  of  their  body 
were  coloured,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  with  the  smear- 
ings  of  an  azure  herb.  Agriculture  had,  indeed,  been 
introduced  by  the  Belgic  Gauls ;  but  the  general  food 
was  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  their  herds  ;  for,  even  to 
those  poor  savages,  superstition  had  forbid  the  use  of 
fish,  and  several  kinds  of  animal  food.  Their  towns 
were  a  confused  parcel  of  huts,  covered  with  turf, 
boughs,  or  skins;  and  were  placed  without  order  or  dis- 
tinction of  streets,  in  the  midst  of  some  wood  or  mo- 
rass, the  avenues  to  which  were  defended  with  ram- 
parts of  earth  and  felled  trees.  They  were  large,  and 
tall  in  their  persons.  "The  Britons,"  says  Strabo, 
"excel  the  Gauls  in  stature,  of  which  I  had  occular  de- 
monstration; for  I  saw  some  young  Britons  at  Rome, 
who  were  half  afoot  taller  than  the  tallest  men."  The 
same  author,  however,  who  speaks  of  the  size  of  those 
Britons  whom  he  had  seen,  describes  their  shapes  and 
features  as  clumsy,  and  says,  that  they  did  not  stand 
firm  on  their  legs.  Though  savages  in  point  of  art  and 
industry,  the  ancient  Britons  are  respectfully  spoken  of 
by  several  Roman  historians,  with  regard  to  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  Tacitus  says,  they  possessed  a 
quicker  apprehension  than  the  Gauls;  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  prefers  their  honesty  to  that  of  the  Romans.  A 
custom  very  abhorrent  to  natural  morality  is  indeed  re- 
corded of  them,  that  they  possessed  wives  in  common  to 
societies  of  10  or  12  persons;  but  the  supposition  of  such 
a  custom  might  be  easily  assumed  by  a  Roman  stranger, 
from  the  very  innocence  of  barbarians  sleeping  promis- 
cuously in  huts;  although  the  chastity  of  the  sexes  might 
be  as  purely  kept  up  as  in  states  of  society,  where  they 
are  divided  by  greater  ceremony. 

Though  the  Phoenician  and  other  merchants  were 
probably  early  acquainted  with  the  mainland*  of  Bri- 
tain, yet  their  exports  must  have  been  inconsiderable 
before  the  Roman  conquest,  compared  with  the  articles 
which  were  exported  after  that  era.  The  exports,  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Roman  trade,  seem  to  have 
been  copper,  tin,  lime,  chalk,  pearls,  for  the  beauty  of 
which  our  island  was  celebrated,  corn,  cattle,  hides, 
horses,  cheeses,  dogs, and  slaves,  with  the  solitary  manu- 
facture of  baskets.!  Some  of  the  most  useful  baser 
metals  seem  not  to  have  been  found  in  Britain  before 
Caesar's  time,  as  he  informs  us  that  their  brass  was  im- 
ported; and  their  skill  in  manufacturing  those  metals 
which  they  had,  must  have  been,  at  the  same  period, 
very  rude,  since  we  find  that  their  ornamental  trinkets 
were  supplied  by  strangers.  Their  martial  habits,  how- 
ever, were  not  likely  to  leave  them  ignorant  of  the 
coarser  craft  of  the  armourer.  Besides  small  targets 
and  swords,  which,  as  well  as  their  spears,  were  sup- 
plied with  a  noisy  rattle,  intended  to  strike  terror,  they 


used  in  battle,  chariots,  with  iron  scythes  projecting 
from  the  axle.  But  though  they  managed  these  cha- 
riots with  expertness,  and  could  sometimes  break  even 
the  Roman  line  with  them,  tliey  were  of  little  use,  upon 
the  whole,  against  disciplined  troops,  and  were  heard 
of  no  more  after  the  Romans  had  gained  a  footing  in 
the  island.  The  Britons  shaved  all  their  beard  ex- 
cept the  upper  lip,  which,  like  the  Gauls,  they  suffered 
to  grow  to  great  length.  The  fulness  and  beauty  of 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  displayed  as  a  mark  of  digni- 
fied birth. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  when  Rome, 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  republican  glory,  determined  to 
add  it  to  her  empire,  about  55  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  With  no  better  pretext  for  hostility,  than  a  ru- 
mour, that  these  islanders  had  lent  some  assistance  to 
the  Gauls,  Csesar  dispatched  Caius  Volusenus  with  a 
galley,  to  gain  intelligence  about  the  shores,  and  the 
natives,  whilst  he  collected  a  fleet  upon  the  sea  coasts 
about  Calais  and  Boulogne.  The  Britons,  learning  his 
design,  sent  ambassadors,  offering  submission.  Caesar 
dismissed  them,  after  a  kind  reception,  with  Comius, 
whom  he  constituted  king  of  the  Atrebatians  ;  and  whom 
he  instructed  to  gain  as  strong  a  party  as  possible 
among  the  British  states;  and  announced  to  the  Britons, 
that  he  would  soon  visit  their  island  in  person.  The 
Britons,  seeing  no  hope  in  negotiation,  imprisoned  Co- 
mius, and  raised  an  army  for  their  defence.  On  there- 
turn  of  Volusenus,  Caesar  embarked  the  infantry  of  two 
legions  at  a  port,  supposed  to  have  been  Calais,  on  board 
eighty  transports,  and  ordered  the  cavalry  of  those  le- 
gions to  embark  at  another,  eight  miles  distant,  on 
board  18  transports.  He  sailed  in  person  with  the  in- 
fantry transports,  about  one  in  the  morning  of  the  26th 
August  55,  A.C.  and  anchored  off  the  coast  ol  Britain, 
near  Dover,  about  ten  the  same  day.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  the  lofty  cliffs  were  covered  with  a  British 
army,  he  weighed  anchor  again  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  sailing  eight  miles  farther,  stopped  at  a  plain  and 
open  shore,  probably  at  or  near  Deal.  At  first  the 
playing  of  the  engines  on  board  the  gallies,  which 
Csesar  sent  to  flank  the  opposing  Britons,  disconcerted 
their  barbarous  troops;  but  still  the  Romans  were  back- 
ward to  encounter  both  the  waves  and  the  enemy,  till 
the  standard  bearer  of  the  lOih  legion  jumped  into  the 
sea,  and  called  aloud  upon  his  countrymen  to  follow 
their  eagle,  and  support  the  glory  of  the  commonwealth. 
After  a  bloody  struggle,  the  Britons  were  repulsed. 
They  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  at  the  expense  of 
submissions  which  they  could  easily  retract,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  hostages,  who  never  arrived. 

The  Roman  cavalry  had  sailed  from  Gaul  the  same 
day  that  this  truce  was  concluded  ;  but  were  driven  back 
to  the  continent  by  a  storm,  which  also  destroyed  many 
of  the  gallies  and  transports  that  had  arrived. 

The  native  chiefs,  drawing  hopes  from  this  circum- 
stance, retired  from  Caesar's  camp  under  various  pre- 
texts, and  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  While  the  7th 
legion  was  gathering  in  the  harvest,  they  were  assault- 
ed by  surprise  from  the  adjacent  woods,  by  the  British 
cavaliy  and  chariots,  and  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces, 
if  Cassar  had  not  arrived  with  a  reinforcement.  Cjesar 
himself  acknowledges,  that  he  only  put  the  Britons  to 


•  We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  foreign  merchants  visiting  the  mainland  of  Britain  before  Caesar's  time,  but  only  the  Cassiterides, 
aiijacent  islands, 
t  Barbara  d-  Pictis  veni  b.iscauda  Britannia.     Martial. 
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a  stand,  lie  kept  his  loi'ccs  lacing  tlic  enemy  for  a 
time,  and  then  led  them  back  to  llic  camp.  Upon  the 
whole,  by  llie  vicloi's  own  account,  the  laurels  wliich 
he  {gained  in  Britain,  were  both  scanty  and  haidly  earn- 
ed.* Witliin  a  few  days  the  Britons  were  eniboldencd 
to  approach  the  Roman  cai\ip  ;  they  were  repulsed,  in- 
deed, with  great  slaughter;  but  so  far  was  the  victory 
from  securing  even  a  corner  of  the  island  to  its  inva- 
ders, that  peace  was  again  granted,  on  condition  of  the 
British  hostages  being  doubled.  These  hostages  were 
to  be  se7it  after  the  conijueror  into  Gaul  After  staying 
little  more  than  three  weeks,  Csesar  embarked  his  whole 
army,  and  returned  to  Gaul. 

At  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  next  year,  Caesar 
embarked  from  Calais  to  renew  tlie  invasion  of  Britain, 
with  an  army  of  five  legions,  and  2000  horse,  on  board 
a  fleet  of  more  than  800  ships.  The  sight  of  so  pro- 
digious a  fleet,  made  the  Britons  despair  of  resisting 
his  landing,  which  took  place  at  the  same  spot  as  before. 
Leaving  a  small  force  beliind  him  to  defend  his  fleet, 
Caesar  pursued  the  Britons,  and  overtaking  thcin,  after 
twelve  hours  mai'ch,  at  a  river  (supposed  to  be  the 
Stour,)  where  they  attempted  to  oppose  him,  drove 
them  before  him.  They  made  another  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  a  woody  fastness  ;  but  their  rude 
entrenchments  were  forced  by  the  Romans,  and  they 
again  retreated.  Ne.st  morning,  as  the  victors  had  come 
in  sight  of  the  British  rear,  accounts  were  brought  of  a 
storm,  such  as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  year, 
liaving  damaged,  and  almost  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet. 
The  pursuit  was  stopped  till  Csesar  had  repaired  to  the 
coast,  and  secured  his  remaining  ships  in  fortifications 
within  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  confederates  had  chosen 
Cassibelanus,  king  of  the  Cassi,  for  their  commander  in 
chief,  and  waited  the  return  of  the  Romans,  with  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  their  commander.  Several 
skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  wliich  they  defeated 
fvvo  choice  cohorts  of  the  invaders  ;  but  in  their  next 
attack,  after  this  slight  victory,  they  were  entirely  rout- 
ed, and  Cassibelanus  suffering  Csesar  to  pass  the  Thames, 
at  a  place  sujiposed  to  be  Conway  Stakes,  dismissed  all 
his  infantry,  and  retained  only  his  -1000  war  chariots,  to 
watch  and  harass  the  Roman  army.  The  British  states, 
as  Csesar  advanced,  made  their  submissions,  and  gave 
him  hostages  and  corn ;  thus  facilitating  his  progress 
'.o  the  principal  fastness  of  the  British  commander, 
which  Caesar  forced,  and  took  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soners and  cattle.  Cassibelanus  did  not  yet  despair,  but 
formed  the  bold  design  of  cutting  off  Caesar  from  his 
fleet,  and  sent  orders  to  the  leaders  of  the  Cantii  (the 
people  of  Kent),  to  fall  upon  the   naval   camp  of  the 


Romans,  which  was  not  strongly  guarded.  Its  defence, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  repulse  the  assailants  ;  and 
the  British  leader,  seeing  no  hope  in  further  resis- 
tance, sought  and  obtained  a  peace  Uom  Caesar,  through 
the  mediation  of  Coniius  the  Atrebatian.  Cassibelanus 
was  bound  to  offer  no  injui  y  to  the  British  states,  which 
had  deserted  his  alliance  for  that  of  Rome.  Britain 
was  to  give  a  tribute  and  hostages  to  the  Romans,  but 
neither  the  quantity  or  number  is  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
At  ten  at  night,  on  the  25th  of  September,  54  years 
A.  C.  Caesar  sailed  with  ihe  last  embarkation  of  his 
army  from  our  coast ;  and  for  97  years  from  that  period, 
the  Britains  had  no  real  disturbance,  and  but  few  alarms 
from  foreign  enemies. 

Augustus  only  threatened  them  with  invasion.  He 
extorted  presents  and  tributes  from  the  princes,  and 
derived  a  revenue  from  certain  imposts  on  the  mutual 
traffic  between  the  island  and  the  continent.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  natives  improved  in  civilization  by  their 
foreign  connection,  and  the  merchants  of  Italy  settled 
in  their  towns.  Tiberius  exacted  the  same  tribute,  but 
lived  on  peaceable  terms  with  them.  Caligula's  absurd 
visit  to  gather  the  cockle  shells  on  the  sea  shore,  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  an  invasion  ;  but  in  the  reign 
ol  Claudius,  an  expedition  was  prepared  in  good  ear- 
nest, with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  Aulus  Piautius 
at  the  head  of  it.  At  first  the  soldiers  murmured  at 
being  sent,  as  they  said,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world; 
but  at  last  were  persuaded  to  embark,  from  confidence 
in  their  leader.  Vespasian,  the  future  emperor,  had  the 
second  command  in  this  enterprizc,  which  was  held  so 
important  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  that  every  suc- 
cessive emperor  had  been  predicted  by  his  poets  to  be 
the  conqueror  of  Britain. 

Aulus  Plautiiis  lauded  unopposed,  marched  through 
the  territories  of  the  Cattivellauni,t  gave  three  defeats 
to  Caractacus  and  Togodumnus,  the  two  British  leaders; 
but  still  their  retreating  army  seemed  so  formidable, 
that  the  Roman  general  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  in- 
vited the  emperor  to  come  over  in  person  and  finish  the 
war;  whilst  he  himself  retreated  to  tlie  south  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  remained  on  the  defensive.  The  re- 
inforcements which  Claudius  brought,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined,  soon  altered  the  face  of  affairs  ;  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  submitted,  and  Aulus  Piautius,  from 
being  general,  was  made  governor  of  Britain.  His  lieu- 
tenant, Vespasian,  reduced  the  Belgse  and  Durotriges, 
from  Kent  to  the  land's  end,  after  30  battles.  Piautius, 
with  another  division,  waged  war  with  the  inland  Britons 
under  Caractacus,  so  successfully,  that  an  oration  was 
decreed  to  him  at  Rome,  in  which  the  emperor  walked 
at  his  left  hand  to  the  capitol. 


•  That  Casar  gained  not  even  much  glory  in  bis  British  invasion,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  writers  of  his  .ige.     Lucan 
plainly  taxes  him  with  turning  his  back  upon  our  countrymen : 

Territa  qua:sitis  ostendit  terga  Britannis. 

Horace  speaks  of  the  Bi-itons  as  unconquertd  in  the  days  of  Augustus  : 


Tibullus  also : 


Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  desceuderct 
Sacra  catenatus  via. 


Te  manet  invictus  Romano  Mai'te  Britannus. 
And  Tacitus, in  his  life  of  Agricola,  expressly  says,  that  Cssar  only  gave  the  Piomans  a  view,  not  a  possession  of  Britain  : 

Potest  vidcri  ostendisse  posteris,  non  tradidisse. 
T  Inhabitants  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Bucks. 
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Osloiius  Scapula  succeeded  in  the  provincial  govern- 
meni  of  Biitain  in  the  year  50.  Tlie  Britons  had  taken 
advantage  oi  a  slion  interval  between  his  succession  and 
the  recal  of  Aulus  Plautius,  when  the  lieutenant-gene- 
rals held  a  joint  command,  and  had  plundered  the  Roman 
allies  ;  but  Ostorius  repelled  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  building  a  chain  oi  forts  along  the  Nen  and  tlie  Se- 
vern, commanded  all  ihe  natives  within  tliat  pale  to  give 
up  their  arms.  The  Iceni,*  though  early  allies  of  Rome, 
resisted  this  indignity,  and  would  have  been  joined  by 
other  revellers,  had  not  Ostorius  defeated  them  in  their 
entrenchments.  With  similar  alacrity  he  overwhelmed 
the  C'cangi  near  the  Irish  sea  ;  then  turning  upon  the 
Brigantes  inhabiting  Yorkshire,  subdued  them  also  once 
more  to  the  Roman  alliance. 

In  the  mean  time  Caractacus,  who  had  lost  the  most 
of  his  dominions,  had  not  lost  his  character  or  influence 
among  tne  tribes  who  had  still  arms  and  independence, 
but  at  the  head  ot  the  Silures  transferred  the  war  to  the 
mountains  of  Wales  ;  and  at  a  place  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  confluence  of  the  Colne  and  Theme,  built  a 
stone  rampart  on  a  hill  commanding  a  river,  dangerous 
to  be  lorded,  where  he  awaited  tlie  attack  of  the  Ro- 
mans. We  are  not  to  estimate  tliis  ancient  patriot  by  his 
success.  Neither  his  bravery,  nor  choice  of  position, 
nor  the  resolution  of  his  followers,  wlio  took  an  oath  to 
die  or  conquer  before  they  w-ere  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, could  atone  for  the  difference  of  arms  and  disci- 
pline between  them  and  their  opponents.  The  latter, 
after  fording  the  river,  formed  the  testudo  or  military 
shell  over  their  heads  with  their  shields,  tlirough  which 
the  missile  weapons  of  the  natives  could  not  penetrate 
as  they  slowly  advanced  up  the  mountain.  The  rampart 
of  loose  stones  was  soon  demolished,  and  when  tiiey 
closed  with  their  heavy  armour  against  the  native  ranks, 
they  slaughtered  them  with  scarcely  the  danger  of  re- 
ceiving a  wound.  Caractacus  took  shelter,  after  the 
battle,  with  Canismandua,  queen  ot  the  Brigantes  ;  but 
his  inhuman  step-mother  delivered  him  in  chains  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  unfortunate  hero  was  destined  to  enter 
the  Roman  capital  as  a  captive,  in  the  same  procession 
with  his  brothers  and  wife  and  daughters,  v/ho  had  been 
taken  at  the  fatal  battle.  On  entering  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, the  British  prince  calmly  expressed  his  wonder, 
that  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth  should  disturb  him 
in  his  miserable  cottages.  The  fame  of  a  hero,  vviio  had 
for  nine  years  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  was  known 
throughout  all  Italy,  and  had  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
the  emperor  to  sec  him.  The  barbarous  monarch  ap- 
peared undaunted  before  his  throne,  and  addressed  him 
with  £0  much  dignity,  that  even  the  stupid  Claudius  was 
affected,  and  ordering  his  fetters  to  be  struck  off,  treat- 
ed him  and  his  family  with  distinguished  regard. 

The  Silurcs  beaten,  but  not  yet  subdued,  rose  upon 
some  cohorts,  who  were  building  forts  in  their  country, 
whom  tiiey  cut  to  pieces,  and  once  more  risked  a  general 
engagement.  They  were  defeated,  but  escaped  with- 
out entire  rout  under  cover  of  night.  Continuing  from 
that  time  their  skirmishes  and  surprises,  they  gave 
Ostorius,  after  all  his  triumphs,  so  much  vexation,  that 
he  died  through  mental  anxiety. 

Aulus  Didius,  Ills  successor,  checked  the  incursions 
of  the  Britons,  after  they  had  defeated  a  Roman  legion, 
and  become  formidable  under  a  new  leader  worthy  of 


succeeding  Caractacus.  This  was  Venusius,  chieftain 
of  the  Huiccii.t  lie  had  married  Canismandua,  queen 
of  the  Brigantes  ;  but  that  infamous  woman  had  scanda- 
lised her  subjects,  by  admitting  Villocatus,  her  armour- 
bearer,  to  her  bed  and  throne,  and  had  implored  the  aid 
of  the  Romans,  when  the  injured  husband  and  his  adhe- 
rents turned  their  arms  against  the  usurper.  The  event 
of  the  civil  war  was  to  drive  the  adultrcss,  the  betrayer 
ol  Caraciacus,  from  iier  kingdom,  in  spi  e  of  her  Ro- 
man auxiliaries ;  and  the  invaders  were,  for  several 
years,  content  to  preserve,  without  extending,  their 
conquests. 

In  the  year  61,  Puulinus  Suetonius  led  the  Roman 
army  to  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  the  residence 
of  the  arch  druid,  and  the  asylum  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Roman  power.  He  found  an  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  to  receive  tiim,  whose  appearance  at  first  struck 
terror  into  his  soldiers;  lor  besides  the  armed  men, 
there  were  women  in  funeral  apparel,  who,  with  lighted 
torches,  ran  along  the  ranks  like  furies;  while  woods, 
held  sacred  by  superstition,  and  altars  burning  with  fires, 
gave  additional  horrors  lo  the  scene,  and  multitudes  of 
druids  stood  with  uplifted  hands,  denouncing  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  on  tlie  approaching  invaders  of  their 
mysteries.  For  awhile  the  legions  siood  powerless,  as 
marks  to  the  arrows  of  tne  Britons  ;  but  at  last  encou- 
raged by  their  officers,  they  rushed  forward  and  put 
them  to  the  sword,  and  after  demolishing  the  altars  and 
groves,  burnt  ihe  druids  in  their  own  fires. 

In  Suetonius's  aljsence,  the  states  of  the  mainland, 
oppressed  by  the  insufferable  tyranny  of  their  Roman 
masters,  conspired  lor  vengeance  and  deliverance. 
PrasutKgus,  tlie  hue  king  of  the  Iceni,  had  left  the  em- 
peror joint  heir  with  his  daughters,  in  hopes  of  concili- 
ating bis  protection  ;  but  the  Roman  officers  and  sol- 
diers plundered  the  unhappy  survivors  ;  and  when  his 
widow  Boadicea  remonstrated,  beat  her  with  stripes, 
and  violated  her  daui^hters  before  her  eyes.  Her  wiiole 
kingdom  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The  Trinoliantesj: 
had  been  at  the  same  time  stript  of  their  lands,  and  dri- 
ven from  their  houses.  Those  enraged  tribes  broke  in 
furiously  upon  the  Roman  colony  at  Camolodunum,  and 
after  laying  it  in  ashes,  destroyed  all  the  infantry  of  the 
9th  legion.  Suetonius,  on  his  return  to  London,  was 
implored  by  them  to  remain,  and  defend  them  against 
the  insurgents  ;  but  he  chose  to  march  in  quest  of  the 
enemy,  who  entered  the  place  on  his  leaving  it.  nnd  put 
all  they  found  to  the  sw'ord.  In  London,  Verulamium, 
and  other  places,  the  carnage  of  the  Romins  an>l  tlieir 
confederates  was  computed  at  70,000.  Flushed  by  these 
successes,  and  joined  by  fresh  associates,  the  British 
heroine  save  battle  lo  Suetonius  ;  and  dressed  in  ner 
royal  robes,  with  a  spear  in  her  hand,  harangued  her 
troops  as  she  drove  along  their  ranks  in  a  lofty  chariot, 
where  her  two  unhappy  daughters  were  seated  at  her 
feet.  Her  forces  have  been  described  as  innumerably 
greater  than  we  can  suppose  the  country  to  have  sup- 
ported, or  the  Romans  to  have  computed  with  certainly. 
Suetonius,  with  10,000  men,  waited  their  tumultuai-y 
attack  in  a  position  accessible  only  in  front,  and  repul- 
sed it  with  the  usual  success  of  the  Romans.  The  Bri- 
tons were  entangled  in  their  flight  by  waggon-  loaded 
with  their  wives  and  children,  whom,  the  Roman 
historian  says,  they  brought  to  be  witnesses  of  their  va- 


•  Tiihabitin;^  what  is  now  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridg^e,  and  Huntingdon. 

•f  Tlip  Huiccii,  inhabitants  of  \V;,r\vioksliire  and  Wnrcistersliire. 

i  The  Trinobantes  inhabited  what  is  now  Ksses,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Surrj-. 
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lour;  but  whom  ii  is  much  more  probable  Ihcy  placed 
there  for  want  ol'  a  better  asylum.  After  an  immense 
slaughter  of  lier  army,  tlic  British  queen  ended  her  mi- 
series by  taking  poison. 

Broken  as  the  British  spirit  must  have  been  by  so 
terrible  a  blow,  it  was  kept  alive,  beyond  its  natural 
strength,  by  the  torture  of  oppression.  Suetonius,  with 
all  his  abilities,  was  injudiciously  vindictive.  He  was 
recalled  from  his  post  by  Nero;  and  three  successive 
governors  after  him  being  men  of  indolent  characters, 
the  Britons  enjoyed  peace  for  a  few  years.  But  under 
Vespasian,  the  Roman  energies  revived.  The  Bngantes, 
with  their  warlike  leader  Veiiusius,  were  overcome, 
and  the  Silures,  in  spite  of  their  mountainous  country, 
and  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  subdued.  Tliesc  suc- 
cesses paved  the  way  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
island,  under  the  ablest  and  best  of  all  the  Roman  go- 
vernors, Julius  Agricola,  who  knew  how  to  retain,  with 
the  humane  policy  of  a  statesman,  what  he  had  won  by 
his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  In  his  first  campaign,  Agricola 
quelled  the  Ordovici,*  and  completed  the  conquest  of 
Anglesey,  from  which  Suetonius  had  been  recalled  by 
the  drcadfnl  insurrection  of  Boadicea.  He  accomplish- 
ed this  latter  enterprise  even  without  the  aid  of  ships, 
selecting  the  best  swimmers  from  his  army,  who  passed 
the  narrowest  part  of  tlie  channel  with  their  horses  and 
arms,  but  without  baggage.  In  his  second  campaign, 
he  carried  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  subdued  nations 
who  never  yet  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Wherever 
he.  marched,  he  shewed  clemency  to  the  submissive  ; 
and,  to  secure  his  conquests,  built  a  chain  of  fortresses 
from  sea  to  sea,  in  or  near  the  track  where  Hadrian's 
rampart,  and  Severus's  wall,  were  afterwards  erected. 

In  his  third  campaign,  he  traversed  the  country  of  the 
Caledonians  (hitherto  unknown)  as  far  as  the  Tay,  with- 
out meeting  an  enemy  in  the  field.  The  Caledonians, 
expecting  that  their  invaders  would  retire  in  winter, 
abstained  from  hostility  ;  but  when  winter  set  in,  they 
were  disappointed,  for  they  found  tlie  troops  of  Agricola 
settled  in  well-stored  and  fortified  quarters,  in  which 
they  could  neither  surprise  nor  besiege  them.  In  the 
next  year  of  his  government,  Agricola  built  a  line  of 
forts  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  thus  ex- 
cluding, from  all  the  valuable  part  of  Britain,  both  the 
contagion  of  revolt,  and  from  those  barbarous  inroads 
which  might  disturb  its  peaceable  inhabitants.  In  his 
fifth  year,  he  crossed  the  frith  of  Clyde  ;  and  after  some 
successful  skirmishes  with  the  ancient  natives  of  Can- 
tyre,  Lorn,  Argyleshire,  and  Lochaber,  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  meditated  a  design, 
which  he  never  fulfilled,  of  adding  that  island  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

In  the  6lh  year  of  his  government,  he  set  out  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  with  an  army,  and  a  fleet  so 
near  it  as  to  attend  and  support  all  its  motions.  He  was 
opposed  by  an  army  of  the  Caledonians,  who,  in  a  night 
attack  upon  a  portion  of  liis  army,  threw  it  into  confusion, 
and  having  entered  the  camp  of  tiie  9th  legion,  would 
have  put  them  to  the  slaughter,  if  Agricola  had  not 
come  up  with  great  celerity  to  their  aid,  and  driven  the 
Caledonians  to  their  woods  and  morasses. 

Agricola  retired,  after  this  action,  into  winter  quar- 
ters, and  left  the  Caledonians  a  short  time  to  prepare  for 
the  last  struggle,  in  defence  of  their  independence. 
When  he  took  the  field  the  seventh  time,  he  found  our 


ancestors  encamped  on  the  skirls  of  the  Grampian  hills 
to  the  number  of  30,000,  under  a  warlike  leader,  Galga- 
cus.  The  Roman  army  was  little  inferior  in  numiH,rs. 
Tacitus  has  employed  an  eloquence  and  minuteness  in 
describmg  this  engagement,  wiiich  would  suit  a  more 
equal  contest.  So  interior  were  the  armour  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Caledonians,  that  10,000  of  them  vierc 
slaughtered,  while  the  Romans  lost  only  340  men.  Their 
missile  weapons  were,  in  fact,  their  only  means  of  of- 
fence ;  their  long  broad  swords  being  unfit  for  close  ac- 
tion, and  their  bodies  defended  by  only  small  targets. 
After  the  rout  of  their  main  body,  a  reserve  of  the  Cale- 
donians attempted  to  take  the  Romans  in  flank,  but  a  Ro- 
man body,  under  Agricola  in  person,  foiled  this  attempt, 
and  the  straggling  bands  of  their  whole  army  fled  so  fast 
and  so  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  that  next  day  Agri- 
cola's  scouts  could  not  discover  an  enemy  or  inhabitant 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  A  mournful  silence 
reigned  in  every  direction  ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  burning  of  houses,  to  which  the  natives  them- 
selves had  set  fire  in  despair.  Agricola  proceeded  no 
farther  northward,  but  marched  into  the  country  now 
called  Angus,  and  received  hostages  from  the  Horesti. 
He  gave  orders  to  his  fleet  to  sail  along  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  very  northern  extremity  of  Caledonia,  and 
turning  its  extreme  peninsula,  to  come  round  westward 
the  whole  course  of  the  island,  into  the  harbour  from 
which  they  had  sailed  in  the  spring.  His  orders  were 
performed,  and  even  the  perilous  Orcadcs  were  sub- 
dued. After  seven  years  service  in  Britain,  of  unexam- 
pled utility  to  his  country,  Agricola  was  recalled.  In 
estimating  his  character,  we  are  not  to  found  his  merit 
solely  on  the  victories  he  obtained  over  naked  barbarians. 
The  ascendant  which  he  gave  to  the  Romans  over  the 
British  mind,  was  obtained  by  means  more  creditable 
than  the  sword.  He  made  the  provincial  Britons  emu- 
lous of  arts  and  improvements ;  and,  acquainted  with 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  taught  the  youth  of  their 
nobility  the  language  and  the  sciences  of  Rome,  encou- 
raged ornamental  as  well  as  useful  public  works,  the 
splendid  temple  as  well  as  the  powerful  garrison.  Thus 
converting  the  whole  national  energy  from  warlike  to 
peaceable  objects,  he  was  all  the  benefactor  to  Britain 
that  a  conqueror  could  be.  But  unhappily  a  people,  who 
are  helped  forward  to  civilization,  not  by  their  own 
strength  but  by  that  of  others,  cannot  reap  from  it  its 
most  ennobling  cfl'ects.  Hence,  in  place  of  their  barbar- 
ous energies,  was  substituted  that  pliant  spirit,  which 
made  them  cling  in  supplication  round  the  knees  of 
Rome  for  protection,  when  she  herself  was  falling. 

From  the  entire  conquest  of  Britain  to  the  close  of  the 
third  century,  the  island  is  seldom  noticed  by  Roman 
historians.  It  was  indeed  visited  by  the  emperor  Adrian 
in  the  year  121,  who,  either  from  choice  or  necessity, 
abandoned  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province,  and 
built  a  new  rampart,  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  many 
miles  to  the  Southward  of  that  raised  by  Agricola.  In 
210,  the  Emperor  Severus  found  it  necessary  to  come  to 
Britain,  and  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonii  and 
the  Meatae.  He  succeeded;  and,  having  cleared  the 
frontier,  erected  a  stone  wall,  almost  parallel  with  that 
of  Adrian,  on  a  system  so  permanent,  that  the  founda- 
tions are  to  this  day  to  be  seen ;  abandoning  Agricola's 
rampart,  which  had  been  repaired  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Pius.  Severus  died  at  York  in  the  year 
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211,  leaving  his  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla,  joint  succes- 
sors in  ilie  empire.  Caracalla  concluding  a  peace  with 
the  Caledonians,  hastened  with  his  brother  to  Rome,  to 
plunge  into  all  the  debaucheries  of  his  capital;  and,  for 
more  tlian  seventy  years  from  the  time  of  his  departure, 
the  silence  of  historians  may  leave  us  room  to  hope  that 
there  was  peace  in  the  island. 

In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  Carnusius,  an  active  naval 
officer,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
powerful  armament  against  the  swarms  of  Saxon  pirates 
■  tvlio  infested  the  coast  of  Britain,  usurped  the  purple, 
►'  and  reigned  for  eight  years  in  Britain  with  vigour  and 
success  ;  for  he  not  only  defended  her  shores  from  in- 
vasion, but  even  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, and  repaired  the  wall  of  Agricola  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  At  length  Constantius,  the  coadjutor 
of  Dioclesian,  preparing  to  attack  Carnusius,  was  as- 
sassinated by  his  false  friend  and  general  Allectus,  who 
immediately  assumed  the  purple  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Britain,  and,  by  means  of  his  naval  superio?ity>  main- 
tained it  for  three  years.  In  296,  Constantius,  and  bis 
prefect  Asclcpiodatus,  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  by 
defeating  and  slaying  the  usurper,  after  the  imperial 
fleet  had  narrowly  escaped  that  of  Allectus  off  the  isle 
of  Wight  by  favour  of  a  fog.  Constantius,  whose  cha- 
racter was  respectable,  was  received  in  Britain  rather 
as  a  friend  than  a  conqueror.  His  army  had,  indeed,  es- 
sentially served  the  islanders,  by  preventing  London  from 
being  plundered  by  the  Saxon  and  Gaulish  fugitives  from 
the  discomfited  army  of  Allectus.  In  the  division  of  the 
empire  between  Constantius  and  Galcrius,  Britain  fell  to 
the  former  :  he  resided  in  the  island,  and  had  some  con- 
tests with  the  Caledonians,  of  which  the  particulars  are 
not  known.  On  his  return  from  the  north  he  died  at 
York,  leaving  Constantino  the  Great  his  successor  in  the 
empire.  When  that  prince  introduced  Christianity  into 
the  empire,  Britain  was  not  the  last  to  embrace  it.  Con- 
stantino, who  had  begun  his  reign  at  York,  staid  some 
time  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  father's  aslies,  and  to 
finish  the  war  with  the  Meatae  and  Caledonians,  who  at 
this  time  began  to  be  called  by  the  new  names  of  Picts 
and  Scots. 

In  354,  Britain,  which  had  taken  part  with  IMagn^- 
tius,  an  unsuccessful  usurper,  suffered  bitter  retribiCion 
from  the  Emperor  Constantius,  under  his  secretary 
Paulus,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  sent  as  an  inquisitor  to  the 
island,  to  discover  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  re- 
bellion. This  wretch,  who  was  surnamed  Catena,  or 
the  chain,  from  his  adroitness  in  connecting. criminal 
charges,  filled  the  whole  western  empire  wilh*t(»rt«res, 
murders,  and  confiscations.  Martinus,  the  British  go- 
vernor, unable  to  restrain  his  cruelties,  authorised  as 
they  were  by  supreme  authority,  attempted  to  slay  him, 
but,  missing  his  aim,  he  turned  his  sword  against  his 
own  bosom.  When  Julian  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
one  of  his  acts  of  justice  was  to  order  the  inhuman  Pau- 
lus  to  be  burnt  alive.  ■'  ,  % 

Tl'iC  Roman  province  in  South  Britain  had  suffered 
but  little  disturbance  from  the  northern  nations  for  about 
150  years;  but,  about  ten  years  after  their  deliverance 
from  Paulus,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  nol  uithstantling  a  tem- 
porary check  which  they  had  received  from  the  com- 
manders of  Julian,  returned  with  greater  force  against 
the  legions  of  Valentinian  and  Vakns,  and  ravaged  the 
country  lor  three  years  with  inipuniiy-  Theodosius,  a 
British  governor,  of  consummate  abilities,  was  appointed 
to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  Roman  arms.  He  recover- 


ed London  fron»  the  Barbarians,  and  even  extended  the 
province  to  its  utmost  ancient  limits,  the  rampart  of 
Agricola.  The  son  of  this  distinguished  commander, 
inheriting  his  father's  talents,  was  adopted  as  partner  in 
-the  empire,  by  Gratian,  the  son  of  Valentinian.  Un- 
wisely for  themselves,  and  forgetful  of  what  they  owed 
to  the  memory  of  Theodosius,  the  Britons  took  part  witk 
the  usurper  Maximus.  Maximus  was  accompanied  into 
Gaul  by  myriads  of  Britons;  but  his  entcrprize  miscar- 
ried, and  his  discomfited  soldiers,  after  having  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Armorica,  settled  there,  through 
despair  of  ever  regaining  their  native  land.  Theodo- 
sius finally  triumphed  over  all  his  competitors,  and  by 
sending  his  vicar  Chrysantus  with  an  army  into  Britain, 
secured  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  north. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  an  inundation  of 
baibarians  poured  in  upon  all  sides  of  the  western  em- 
pire, and,  among  these,  the  Picts  and  Scots  fell  upon 
Southern  Britain.  Stilico,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Emperor  Honorius,  sent  over  forces,  who  repulsed  the 
barbarians  in  victories  which  are  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Claudian.  But,  as  the  Roman  empire  was  now  hasten- 
ing to  dissolution,  its  weakness,  like  a  mortal  disease  in 
the  body,  was  chiefly  felt  at  the  extremities.  The  Ro- 
man legions  in  Britain  mutinied,  and,  with  equal  levity 
and  insolence,  set  up  successively  and  dethroned  seve- 
ral usurpers.  The  distresses  of  Honorius  obliging  him 
to  recal  his  troops,  the  island  was  left  defenceless  to  the 
northern  hordes.  Honorius  even  gave  up  all  claims  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  Britons,  and  exhorted  them  to  de- 
fend themselves.  For  a  short  time  the  few  Roman  ve- 
terans, who  had  settled  and  still  lingered  in  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  them,  gave  example  and  assistance 
to  the  natives  ;  but,  as  these  gradually  disposed  of  their 
estates,  and  retired  to  the  continent,  the  multitude  be- 
came an  easy  prey.  Honorius,  upon  a  favourable  turn 
of  his  fortunes,  sent  twice  over  the  aid  of  a  Roman  le- 
gion, which  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  northern  tribes 
beyond  their  friths.  Gallio  of  Ravenna,  one  of  the  last 
ornaments  of  Roman  history,  commanded  the  last  detach- 
ment which  Rome  ever  sent  to  our  island.  Alter  repel- 
ling the  savages,  he  convened  the  chiefs  of  the  islanders, 
and  told  them  with  frankness,  that,  since  the  empire 
could  afford  them  no  future  assistance,  they  must 
themselves  assume  courage  to  defend  all  that  was 
dear  to  them.  The  repairing  Scverus's  wall,  the 
erection  of  useful  forts,  and  supplying  them  with  mi- 
litary weapons  and  engines, — these  were  the  last  good 
offices  v/hich  the  Britons  received  from  their  pro- 
tectors, before  they  took  their  final  departure,  at  the 
distance  of  475  years  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar. 

But  the  Britons,  as  incapable  of  exerting  self-defence 
as  of  enjoying  liberty,  reaped  no  advantage  from  these 
bequests.  So  little  had  they  profited  by  the  instructions 
of  the  Romans,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  retrieve  each 
others  fatigue  by  the  change  of  sentinels  upon  their  ram- 
parts. "  They  fell  asleep,  (says  Gildas,)  upon  their  posts, 
and  were  dragged  off"  the  battlements  by  the  hooks  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Scots  and  Picts  broke  over  their 
walls  like  wolves  into  a  sheep-fold,  retired  with  their 
booty,  and  returned  every  succeeding  year.  Instead  of 
resisting  thein,  the  British  states,  divided  among  petty 
tyrants,  turned  their  feeble  arms  against  each  otlier,  till 
a  famine,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  pestilence,  threat- 
ened depopulation  to  tlie  whole  southern  part  of  the 
island.  In  446,  the  fame  of  ..Etius,  the  Roman  prefect 
in  Gaul,  afforded  a  forlorn  hope  of  assistance  from  the 
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Roman  arms.  iEtlus  was  addressed  in  a  letter,  entitled, 
the  groans  of  the  IJritons  to  the  thrice  appointed  .fitius. 
"  The  barbarians,"  (said  tliey,)  "  drive  us  into  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  drives  us  back,  upon  the  swords  ot  the  bar- 
barians." Jitius  might  pity  the  suppliants,  but  could 
spare  them  no  assistance,  employed  as  he  was  in  oppo- 
sing Atlila,  king  ol  the  Huns. 

Despairing  ot  all  power  to  resist  their  northern  inva- 
ders, tlie  Britons  applied,  (it  is  said)  tor  assistance  to 
the  Saxons,  a  people  inhabiting  that  peninsula,  called 
the  Cimbric  Chersoncsus,  which  is  bounded  by  tlie  Elbe 
on  the  south,  by  the  German  ocean  on  the  west,  and  by 
the  Baltic  sea  on  the  north  and  east.  The  tribes  of  this 
nation  had  been  hitherto  known  to  the  Britons  only  by 
visits  of  depredation  to  their  coasts.  It  is  said  by  the 
Saxon  historians,  that  the  states  of  the  island  were  con- 
vened, and  that  by  the  advice  of  Vortigern,  prince  of  the 
Silures,  the  fatal  resolution  was  adopted,  of  offering 
their  country  and  their  liberties  to  the  Saxons,  if  they 
■would  defend  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  That  the 
spirit  of  the  Britons  was  sufficiently  humble  to  apply  to 
the  Romans,  in  the  terms  that  have  been  described,  may 
easily  be  conceived  :  they  knew  the  value  of  Roman  pro- 
tection, and  the  Romans  were  a  civilized  people;  but 
that  they  besought  tlie  Saxons,  a  pagan  race,  known  to 
them  only  by  their  ferocity,  to  accept  of  their  liberties 
and  properties,  and  that  they  laid  themselves  at  once  at 
their  mercy,  in  beseeching  them  for  their  aid,  is  afhdftg 
so  improbable,  that  the  partial  authority  of  the  Saxon 
authors  is  insufficient  to  confirm  it.  It  is  at  variance 
with  human  nature,  and  witli  that  immediate  resistance 
to  the  Saxons,  which  the  Britons  immediately  made 
when  they  began  to  seize  upon  their  possessions.  We 
may  therefore  suppose  the  first  visit  of  the  Saxons  to 
have  been  accidental,  or,  if  they  came  invited,  that  it 
was  only  by  a  small  portion  of  the  natives  who  took  them 
into  their  pay.  The  Saxon  ships,  which  we  cannot  sup- 
pose to  have  conveyed  more  than  a  few  hundred  men,- 
arrived  on  the  British  coast  in  449.  The  leaders  of  the 
troops  were  Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  fabled  descendants 
of  Woden.  By  their  aid  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  de- 
feated ;  but  the  Saxons,  glad  to  settle  in  the  fertile  fields 
of  a  delightful  island,  in  exchange  for  the  bleak  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  invited  over  fresh  reinforcements  of  their 
countrymen,  and,  from  the  auxiliaries,  became  the  mas-  ' 
ters  of  the  natives.  The  Britons  exerting,  when  it  was 
too  late,  a  valour  that  had  been  dormant,  or  wasted  it- 
self in  civil  war,  opposed  their  new  tyrants  occasionally 
with  success.  In  one  of  their  battles  with  the  Saxons, 
the  chieftain  Horsa  fell.  His  brother,  Hengist,  in  spite 
of  all  his  victories,  so  much  boasted  by  the  Saxon  annal- 
ists, does  not  appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond  Kent. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  Saxon  power  reduced  the  na- 
tives either  to  entire  submission,  or  drove  those  who  re- 
tained independence  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Cumberland.  This  was  effected  a  considerable 
time  before  the  reign  of  King  Robert.* 

The  proper  history  of  Britain  as  one  kingdom,  does 
not  commence  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1603,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  First 
of  England,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth.  He 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  VII. ;  and  his  right  to  the  crown  was  farther 
strengthened  by  the  act  of  Parliament,  which  had  settled 


the  succession  on  tlie  lieirs  of  Henry  V'll.  by  the  dying 
bequest  of  Elizabeth.  As  the  memory  of  disputed  suc- 
cession was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  fhc 
joy  of  the  nation  at  James's  accession  was  v^y  great. 
A  Protestant  and  undisputed  successor,  and  a  sovereign 
who  was  to  extinguish  the  hostilities  of  Scotland,  seem- 
ed to  be  a  golden  era  in  the  public  welfare. 

But  the  popularity  of  James  hardly  survived  his'arri- 
val  in  England.  The  people,  who  had  crowded  around 
him  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  happiness,  were 
forbidden,  by  the  pride  or  timidity  of  the  monarch,  t^/^^ 
shew  their  loyalty  in-^bis  noisy  manner,  and  in  a  short  ^^ 
time  it  became  unnecessary  to  forbid  them.  He  disgust- 
ed the  English,  by  heaping  favours  on  unpopular  fami- 
lies, and  by  multiplying  the  Scots  as  well  as  English  new- 
nobility.  A  conspiracy,  which,  though  obscurely  deve- 
loped, was  certainly  detected  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
attests  the  discontent  of  some  of  the  leading  characters 
in  the  na^pn.  The  Lords  Cobbam  and  Gray  de  Wilton 
\^  cic  connected  with  it,  and  it  was  made  at  a  subsequent 
ptiriod  tlic  pretext  for  Raleigh's  execution. 

'9(  all  those  who  had  hoped  for  advantage  from  the 
accession  of  James,  the  puritans,  a  body  of  believers  now 
important  from  their  numbers,  and  destined  to  take  a  de- 
cisive share  in  the  events  of  the  subsequent  reign,  had 
been  the  most  sanguine,  and  were  the  most  disappointed. 
They  imagined,  that  the  king  of  a  Presbyterian  nation 
would  be  propitious  to  a  similar  church.  But  James,  in 
his  heart,  detested  presbytery,  and  gave  an  audience  to 
the  leatlers  of  the  puritans  only  for  the  pleasure  of  in- 
sulting them.  In  a  conference  which  those  dissenters 
held  with  the  bishops  at  Hampton  Court,  he  answered 
their  chief  objections  himself,  so  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  dignified  churchmen,  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber. Bishop  Wliitgift,  said,  he  verily  believed  the  king 
spoke  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

The  first  intercourse  between  James  and  his  Englisli 
parliament  discovered  at  once  the  character  of  the  new 
monarcli*,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
come  to  reign.  Vain,  weak,  accessible  to  flattery,  arbi- 
trary in  principles,  though  not  ferocious  in  disposition, 
James  had  unhappily  found  in  his  English  ministers, 
Qnkli,- Suffolk,  and  Northampton,  as  devoted  parasites  as 
in  Whitgift  and  J,he  bishops.  He  addressed  the  parlia- 
menfinlcr'ms  which  shewed  that  he  believed  himself  an 
absdKiieJiing,  whose  proclamations  were  to  be  identified 
with  laws.  But  it  was  only  his  courtiers  and  bishops 
who  either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  him  an  abso- 
lute maijarch,  and  the  Solomon  of  the  age.  The  House 
•o^CSiiiii^ions  already  contained  a  large  proportion  of  free 
and 'intelligent  spirits.  The  principles  of  independence, 
whicirhadbeen  upheld  in  that  house,  in  some  instances, 
against  the  power  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  were  not  likely 
to  be  veiled  before  the  mock  dignity  of  James.  His  first 
parliament  .-therefore,  reminded  him  of  their  privileges; 
they  resisted  |lle  encroachment  of  his  chancellor  issuing 
new  writs'  R)»'fe'lections,  without  an  order  of  parliament 
after  the  knight  of  a  county  had  been  duly  elected  ;  and 
they  made  some  laudable  attempts,  which  their  succes- 
sors brought  to  a  conclusion,  to  emancipate  the  trade  and 
manufactures  ofthe  kingdom  from  monopolies,  as  well  as 
the  landed  interest  from  some  relics  of  feudal  oppression. t 

James's  accession  to  the  English  throne  was  quic-ily 
followed  by  the  conclusior^of  peace  witli  Spain.  A  pa- 
cific disposition  is  one  of  the  good  parts  of  James's  cha- 


Forthe  history  of  England  till  the  union  ofthe  crowns,  see  England. 
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.acter,  which  has  been  too  liille  allowed.    But  while  the  ceed  to  redress  of  grievances;  but  the  commons  revers- 

iiatlon  was  enjoying  the  first  return  of  peace,  a  more  ed  the  business,  and  began  with  redress  of  grievances, 

dreadful  blow  was  meditated  against  the  governmeni  in  The  king  in  wrath  dismissed  them,  and  imprisoned 
all  its  branches,  and  against  the  religion  of  the  couniry,  ^so:ne  of  the  members,  who  had   chiefly  distinguished 

than  any  that  is  recorded  in  our  history.     This  was  the  themselves  in  resisting  the  supply — a  proceeding  whicb. 

Gunpowder  Plot;  tor  the  detailed  particulars  of  which,  as  Lord  Coke  remarks,  was  the  greatest  violence  ever 

we  must  refer  the  readers  to  some  subsequent  pages  of  done  by  an  Englisli  monarch  to  Uie  constitution, 
our  work.*     The  fears  of  gunpowder,  which  were  naiu-         James  revisited  his  native  kingdom  in  1616,  received 

rally  preserklto  James**  mind  by  the  recollection  of  his  the  homage  of  her  posts.in  a  dead  language,  and  made 

father's  death,  happily  suggest^^^him  the  meaning  of  speechiSkfuU  of  puns  to  themembers  of  her  universities, 

threats  contained  in  a  letter  iWnone  of  the  conspirators,  BeTore'*l#B^^acce»sipn  to  <!ie  throi-.e  of  England,  he   had 

which  had  eluded  the  sagacity  of  his  wisest  clWnsellors.  indirectly,  but'unr^^fcfessfutly,  attempted  the  restoration 
The  common  danger  whicli  the  king  and  parliament  had*  of  the  hierarchy'j;i  the.fchhrch  of  Scotland.  But  although 
escaped,  seems  for  a  while   to   have  cemented  them  in.,  the  Scottish  Gi^K^^iad  been  permitted  to  retain  thei 


good  humour ;  and  we  find  a  supply,  esiiinated  at 
400,000/.,  a  most  impbttant  sum  in  those  days,  voted  by 
the  commons  to  relieve  the  king,  when  his  want  of  eco- 
nomy and  expensive  esttd|lislmient  had  reduced  him  to 
difficulties,  in  giving  a  sprabdid  reception  to  liisJjrother- 
in-law,  the  King  of  DenmaiT^  , 

In  a  most  important  discussion,  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  James's  first  parliament,  it  is  somewhat  sur 


temporal  digniti^'^and  a  proportion  of  their  revenue,  tl3,c* 
spoils  of  the  ancient  church  were  engrossed  by  the  no- 
bles, and  those  titular  bishops.could  not  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  the  national  presbytery.     To  this  church  James 
was  a  determined,  though  for  some  time  an  hypocritical  '.j,    *' 
enemy.     He  began  his  attack  upon  it  by  discontmffcg'.']^^' 
the  General  Assembly,  and  banished  those  clcrgymaRJj 
who  had  the  spirit  to  remonstrate.     By  the  royal  influ-" 


prising  to  find  the  king  eager  in  forwarding  a  measure     ence,  a  decree  of  the  Scottish  parliament  was  obtaAicd, 


which  reflects  credit  on  his  sagacity,  and  opposed  on  the 
part  of  his  parliament  by  the  most  groundless  fears,  or 
still  more  contemptible  national  prejudices — this  was 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Sirt'rancis  Bacon,  the 
king's  solicitor,  moved  it, and  S^Dported  it  with  the  usual 
powers  of  his  great  mind.*  H  J^int.iiued.  that  for  this 
desirable  measure,  no  unifoid^^^w  as  necessary  in  the 
laws  or  religion  of  the  two  people  ;  but  that  the  English 
monaimy  would  become  truly  formidable,  with  Ireland 
subduea,  Scotland  united,  and  the  navy  supported.  The 
romrfcns  were  inflexible.  But  from  the  judges  a  decla- 


which  restored  thirteen  bishopricks  ;  and,  by  an  illegal 
meeting  held  among  the  subservient  part  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  the  bishops  were  appointed  perpetual  modera- 
tors within  their  own  presbyteries.  To  complete  the 
degradation  of  the  people,  a  High  Commission  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  by  which  they  enjoyed  in- 
quisitorial powers  of  citing  and  punishing  at  discretion, 
laymen  as  well  as  clergy,  for  religious  opinions.  The 
vengeance  of  the  Scots  due  to  James  for  thus  trampling 
on  their  religious  rights,  fell  not  upon  him  but  his 
successor.     It  seems  as  if  the  public  hatred,  excited  by 


ation  was  obtained,  which,  though  inferior  in  force  to  a  these  proceedings,  had  Ijeen  smothered  during  the  king's 

law,  was  of  some  importance.     The  fiost  nati,  that  is,  all  visit  by  the  more  loyal  feeling  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  their 

"Britons  born  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  were  declared  ancient  monarch. 

11^^  naturalized  in  either  kingdom.  After  his  departure,  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce 

T^  Jane's  pecuniary  difficulties,  incurred  partly  by  his  the  observation  of  a  ritual  in  worship  similar  to  the  Eng- 

tlpxpences  in  maintaining  his  government  in  Ireland,  but  lish.     The  people  were  admonished  by  proclamation,  to 

^tiil  more  by  his  unnecessary  profusion,  brought  him  to  observe  the  festivals,  and  the  clergy  to  practise  the  for- 


solicit  his  first  parliament  for  another  supply.  They,  in 
turn,  demanded  redress  of  national  grievances,  and 
among  these  the  suppression  of  the  High  Commission, 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  which  had  begun  to  act  with  se- 
verity against  the  puritans.  The  dispute  terminated  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  after  James  had  told 
them  "  not  to  meddle  with  the  main  points  of  govern- 
ment, that  was  his  craft;  nor  to  pretend  to  instruct  a 
king,  who  had  been  thirty  years  at  the  trade  in  Scotland, 
besides  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  in  England." 

In  1613,  James  found  it  necessary  for  the  sakeof  reliev- 
ing his  wants,  to  convoke  another  parliament.  His  af- 
iections  had  already  been  fixed  upon  a  worthless  favour- 
ite, Robert  Carre,  whom  he  had  raised  through  several 
gradations  of  dignity  to  be  Earl  of  Somerset.  The  sums 
which  he  spent  on  this  minion,  and  the  countenance 
which  he  shewed  to  him  after  the  horrible  tragedy  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder,t  degraded  the  monarch 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and  aggravated  the  distresses 
of  his  Exchequer.  His  second  parliament  was  still  more 
refractory  than  the  first.     At  their  first  meeting,  the 


malities  prescribed  to  the  church.  But  the  Scots  per- 
sisted, at  Christmas,  in  their  usual  occupation.  In  the 
churches,  they  left  the  sacramental  tables  when  required 
to  kneel,  and  went  in  crowds  to  other  places,  where  the 
orthodox  form  of  sitting  was  preserved.  A  people,  as  a 
spirited  historian^  observes,  who  prayed  to  God  stand- 
ing, were  not  likely  to  kneel  to  sacramental  symbols. 

The  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  one  of  the 
most  unjustifiable  acts  of  James's  reign.  It  is  probable, 
as  Hume  has  asserted,  that  Raleigh  was  culpable  in 
making  the  factitious  gold  mine  in  New  Spain  a  cloak 
for  his  real  intentions  of  plundering  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments ;  but,  if  that  fact  admitted  of  so  easy  a  proof  as 
Mr  Hume  supposes,  Raleigh  ought  to  have  been  punished 
on  that  account,  and  on  no  other.  An  English  jury,  it  is 
said,  would  not  have  brought  him  in  guilty.  If  so,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  bravest  living  commander  was  a  de- 
testable action,  even  though  done  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
longing peace  with  Spain. 

But  James's  pacific  views  with  regard  to  Spain  had 
not  entirely  the  merit  of  public  advantage,  they  were 


king  proposed  a  supply  to  bejgrahted,  and  then  to  pro-     mixed  with  private  and  selfish  considerations.     He  me- 
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dilated  a  maniage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
becond  daughter  of  Spain,  wiih  whom  he  expected  a 
very  large  dowry.  VVIien  Frederic,  Ihu  Elector  Pala- 
tine, who  had  married  the  daughter  ol  James,  accepted 
of  the  crown  of  IJohemia,  the  weak  father-in-law  would 
neither  break  with  Spain,  nor  iiad  he  prudence  to  resist, 
in  a  proper  manner,  the  voice  of  his  people,  who  called 
upon  luni  to  plunge  into  war  in  defence  of  the  oppressed 
Bohemians,  and  of  the  Protestant  cause.  A  new  parlia- 
ment being  summoned,  the  commons  voted  consitlerable 
supplies,  on  being  informed  lliat  the  king  had  »e milted 
some  money  to  his  son-in-luw  the  elector  ;  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  most  temperate  manner  to  the  examination  of 
grievances,  they  represented  several,  which  were  re- 
Mressed  with  alacrity.  But  the  delicate  business  of  re- 
s^rch  into  abuses,*  necessarily  produced  a  dilltrence  of 
pretensions  on  the  yet  unsettled  boundaries  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  dismissed  khe  parliament  after  a  short 
session,  and  parted  with  them  on  worse  terms  than  he 
lia^i  met  them  ;  forfeiting  the  little  popularity  lie  had 
^caTned)  from  some  limitations  of  his  prerogative,  by  im- 
^^risoning  Sir  Edward  Sandys  for  his  opposition  in  the 
late  session. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  the  Upper 
Palatinate  had  l)een  subdued  by  the  emperor's  generals, 
Frederic  was  a  fugitive  in  distress,  and  all  Germany  was 
filled  with  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Protestants. 
Roused  by  these  circumstances,  the  commons  exhorted 
James  to  abandon  the  intended  match  with  Spain,  and 
take  arms  for  his  son-in-law  and  the  Protestant  cause. 
However  impolitic  it  might  have  justly  seemed  to  cm- 
bark  in  a  religious  war,  yet  a  respectful  and  reasonable 
answer  was  certainly  due  to  the  serious  appeal  of  tlie 
people  in  such  circumstances.  But  instead  of  reasoning 
with  his  commons,  James  rebuked  them  for  presuming 
to  address  him  on  the  subject.  ^Vhcn  the  commons  re- 
joined to  this  rebuke,  he  gravely  told  them,  that  their 
i;apacities  and  understandings  were  not  alile  to  compre- 
hend his  measures,  and  reminded  them  of  the  proverb, 
ihat  "  the  coblcr  should  stick  to  his  last."  The  rights 
of  parliament,  he  concluded  by  saying,  were  not  heredi- 
tary or  inherent,  but  held  by  the  grant  and  toleration  of 
himself  and  his  predecessors.  The  conmions  replied  to 
this  abusive  and  weak  declaration,  by  a  memorable  do- 
cument of  English  freedom,  in  v/hich  they  recorded  the 
right  of  parliament  to  advise  the  king  in  all  arduous 
ftiatters  of  government,  to  redress  public  grievances  ; 
and  maintained  the  right  of  each  individual  in  parlia- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  speech  in  debate.  James,  with 
his  own  hand,  tore  out  this  protestation  from  the  journals 
of  the  commons  ;  and,  having  dissolved  the  parliament, 
imprisoned  Seldon,  Pym,  Coke,  and  other  eminent  pa- 
triots. This  parliament  was  remarkable  for  a  spirited 
opposition  in  the  peprs ;  where,  although  the  king  had  a 
predominant  party,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Essex,  South- 
ampton, and  Warwick,  and  the  Lords  Sax,  Selle,  and 
Spenser,  eminently  distinguished  themselves  by  main- 
taining resistance  to  an  arbitrary  court. 

Unsupported  by  his  parliament,  James  maintained  a 
despised  and  feeble  negotiation  for  his  'on-in-law  ;  nor 
was  he  discouraged  from  it,  even  when  the  diet  of  Ra- 


lisbon,  in  spiic  of  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  Protestant 
powers  in  Germany,  transferred  the  electoral  dignity 
from  the  palatine  Frederic  lo  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Two 
armies,  tliat  fought  for  Fiederic  in  Germany,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Austrian  couni  Tilly,  when  James  per- 
suaded the  palatine  to  disarm  ;  the  third  army,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  famous  count  MAnsfehlt,  with  the 
scantiest  supplies  of  money  from  the  palatine  and'l.he 
king  ot  Brilaui,  had  supported  an  unequal  contest  with 
Austria.  It  was  not  fronwtreating  with  the  emperor, 
that  James  expected  redress  to  his  son-in-law,  but  from 
the  mediation  of  Spain,  in  the  event  of  his  son's  marriage 
*vith  the  lafanta.t  At  the  end  of  live  years  negotiation 
on  that  subject,  the  court  ol  Spain  was  as  lavish  of  pro- 
mises as  ever  ;  but  had  not  removed  the  great  pretend- 
ed obstacle  of  adifl'erence  in  rclii|ioii,  liy  obtaining  what 
might  have  soon  been  obtained,  a  dispeiisalioii  from  the 
Pope.  To  bring  the  business  to  a  close,  Uigby  (soon 
after  earl  of  Bristol)  was  dispatched  to  Philip  IV.,  and 
one  Gage  was  sent  secretlalas  an  agent  to  Rome.  To 
render  the  influence  of  th*atter  more  effectual  with  the, 
pope,  writs  were  issued  under  the  great  seal,  to  release 
all  Catholic  recusants  in  England  from  prison  ;  and  it 
was  daily  expected  that  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws 
against  the  professors  of  that  religion  would  be  stopl  by 
royal  authority.  As  a  humane  act  o[  toleration,  this 
edict  offended  the  bigots  of  that  period  as  an  illegal 
stretch  of  prerogative  j^iowever  humane  in  the  object, 
it  alarmed  the  best  fiie^s  of  liberty.  These  writs  were 
contrary  to  the  law,  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons, 
even  to  concessions  made  by  the  king  himself,  and,  in  a 
general  view,  to  the  acknowledged  principle|«f  die 
constitution.  They  raised  a  strong  commotip[jr}^''the 
pul)lic  mind,  which  James  vainly  endeavoiu'cdjlo  as- 
suage, by  a  publication  in  writing,  beginning  wjth  Uifc-  i 
following  comparison  :  "  As  the  sun  in  the  fir/naTinent^;  I 
appears  to  us  no  bigger  than  a  platter,  and  the  stal-g"' 
but  as  so  many  nails  in  the  pummel  of  a  saddle,  bec^ 
of  the  enlargement  and  disproportion  beiwec/^|ir| 
and  the  oljject ;  so  there  is  such  an  immeasuraDle  dl 
tancc  between  the  deep  resolution  of  a  prince,  and  th^ 
shallow  apprehensions  of  common  and  ordinary  people, 
that  as  they  will  ever  be  judging  and  censuring,  so  they 
must  needs  be  obnoxious  to  error  and  mistaking."  With- 
out convincing  his  subjects  by  the  arguments  which 
followed  this  subliine  comparison,  the  king  found,  to  his 
joy  and  triumph,  that  the  court  of  Spain,  after  so  long 
amusing  him,  seemed  at  last  to  be  sincere  in  the  pro- 
jected marriage.  His  concessions  to  the  Calliolics  at 
home,  and  his  promise  of  toleration  to  the  followers  of 
the  Spanish  princess,  when  she  should  come  to  Eng- 
land, excited  the  hopes  of  Spain  that  her  favourite  re- 
liffion  would  yet  revive  in  the  bosom  of  England.  Lord 
Bristol  himself,  who  had  formerly  opposed  the  Spanish 
match,  considered  it  as  an  infallible  prognostic  of  the 
palatine's  restoration  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  easy  to  con- 
jecture why  Philip  should  be  ready  to  bestow  his  sister 
with  a  dowry  of  600,000/.  sterling  on  a  prince,  whose  de-  - 
mands  he  meant  to  refuse  at  the  hazard  of  a  war,  unless 
we  suppose  that  he  counted  on  the  cowardice  and  facili- 
ty of  James's  temper. 


•  It  was  by  this  parliament  that  the  great  Bacon  was  impearhed  for  corruption. 

t  The  king's  project  nas  to  get  tlie  infanta's  dowry  first,  and  then  to  demand  restitution  ofthe  Palatinate.lest  that  restitution  should 
beheld  out  as  a  compensation  for  the  dowry.  Lord  Dipfby's  instructions  were,  "not  to  make  the  affair  of  tlie  Palatinate  one  of  the  mar- 
nage  articles."  But  th«  public  were  taught  to  Believe,  that  the  rseovery  of  the  Palatinate  was  one  of  the  king's  chief  motives  forpushing 
the  n.arriage. 
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But  while  ihc  kino;  was  exullinj  in  Uie  expected  fruits 
of  liis  pacific  isdoni,  tliey  were  blasted  by  the  inlcifer- 
€nce  of  a  worthless  favourite.  This  was  Villiers,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  succeeded  to  Somerset  in  the 
capricious  affections  of  James,  and  had  I'isen  from  the 
raiikol  his  cup-bearev  to  a  dukedom  and  the  first  disuni- 
ties of  the  state.  Equally  worthless  with  Somerset,  he 
hati  captivated  the  sovereiijn  by  the  same  external  beau- 
ty and  superficial  accomplishments;  but  he  had  govern- 
ed both  the  king  and  the  court  more  intolerably,  l-'rom 
the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  he  was  unfit  to  give  weight 
to  loreign  transactions  ;  and  by  his  insolence,  he  had  be- 
come odious  to  many  at  home.  Yet  wishing  to  regain 
his  influence  by  foreign  distinction,  and  envying  the  earl 
ol  Bristol  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  managing 
the  Spanish  negotiation,  he  persuaded  prince  Charles  to 
the  romantic  resolution  of  going  in  person  to  Spain,  that 
he  might  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Spanish  prin- 
cess, and  claim  her  as  his  bride  in  the  true  spirit  of 
knight  errantry.  The  prince  and  Buckingham,  (or  baby 
Charles  and  Stanny,  as  the  king  used  ridiculously  to  call 
his  son  and  his  favourite,)  were  received  at  Madrid  with 
all  possible  courtesy,  and  the  match,  after  many  delays, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  consummated,  when  it  was 
broken  off  on  the  side  of  the  prince.  This  is  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  Buckingham,  who  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  with  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  to  have  hated 
the  Infanta  ;  but  we  nmst  also  take  into  account,  that 
Charles  had  seen  at  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  Henri- 
etta, the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  for  her  he  con- 
ceived a  passion,  to  which  he  continued  faithful  all  his 
life.  The  match  with  the  homely  Infanta  was  broken 
off,  and  a  war  between  the  two  countries  appeared  ine- 
vitable. 

To  meet  the  consequences  of  the  broken  treaty,  a 
parliament  was  called.  Buckingham,  in  the  peers,  pub- 
licly laid  the  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  insincerity  of 
Spain  with  regard  to  the  match,  and  appealing  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  at  the  end  of  every  solemn  assertion, 
received  a  sign  or  woVd  of  assent.  It  might  have  required 
but  little  penetration  to  discover,  that  this  was  a  collu- 
sion in  falsehood  between  the  prince  and  the  favourite ; 
but  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  war  was  so  popular,  and  the 
joy  so  great  at  the  breach  of  a  Catholic  alliance,  that 
Buckingham  for  a  time  grew  popular,  and  was  hailed, 
even  by  sir  Edward  Coke,  as  the  saviour  of  the  nation. 
James  lamented  to  his  parliament,  that,  after  having 
borne  so  long  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Monarch,  he 
should  be  plunged  into  war  in  his  old  age.  He  demand- 
ed supplies  to  meet  the  event,  but  offered  that  the  war 
funds  should  be  managed  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
parliament.  The  commons  took  him  at  his  word,  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  money, but  voted  a  smaller 
sum  than  he  had  demanded.  Availing  themselves  too, 
of  the  more  submissive  character  which  he  began  to 
discover  in  his  old  age,  they  corroborated  their  power  of 
impeachment,  and  obtained  a  declaratory  act  against 
monopolies. 

Ti>oubled  at  the  prospect  of  war,  the  king  now  longed 
for  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  an  enlightened 
statesman,  who  had  managed  his  interests  at  the  court 
of  Spain  with  great  fidelity  and  intelligence.  But  Buck- 
ingham was  conscious  of  the  falsehoods  he  had  told  re- 
specting the  Spanish  treaty,  and  sensible  that  Bristol 
could  expose  them.  From  the  absurd  weakness  of  his 
master,  he  obtained  an  order  for  Bristol's  commitment 
to  the  Tower ;  and  though  he  was  soon  released,  he 


was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  country  seat,  and  to  be  ab- 
sent from  parliament.  Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham 
had  the  meanness  and  tyranny  to  offer  him  the  king's 
favour,  if  he  would  acknowledge  his  conduct  to  have 
been  wrong,  an  offor  at  which  he  spurned  with  proper 
spirit ;  but  though  the  king  expressed  his  opinion  of 
his  treatment  being  unjust,  he  had  now  no  will  of  his 
own,  and  couid  never  obtain  an  interview  w  ith  Bristol. 

The  United  Provinces  were  at  this  time  governed  bv 
prince  Maurice,  who,  on  the  breaking  of  the  truce  with 
Spain  in  1621,  took  the  field  against  the  celebrated  Spi- 
nola  ;  but  the  force  of  the  latter  was  so  much  stronger, 
that  Maurice  was  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive.  A 
reinforcement  of  six  thousand  men,  who  were  now  ex- 
pected from  England,  under  the  young  lords  Oxford, 
Southampton,  Essex,  and  Willoughby,  promised  an 
important  accession  to  his  strength.  It  was  determined 
also  to  reconquer  the  Palatinate,  a  state  in  the  heart  of 
hostile  Germany,  and  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  England.  Count  Mansfeklt  was  taken  into  pav. 
and  twelve  thousand  Englishmen  were  levied  by  press 
throughout  tlie  kingdom,  whose  bravery,  it  was  hoped, 
would  penetrate  the  whole  continent,  and  restore  Ferdi- 
nand to  his  throne. 

•  France  did  not  behold  with  indifference  the  extended 
encroachments  of  the  house  of  Austria,  nor,  without  satis  - 
faction,  the  combination  of  England  and  her  ally  to  oppose 
them.  But  the  first  project  of  Louis  and  Richelieu  was  to 
humble  the  Hugonots.  The  proposalof  a  marriage,  how- 
ever, between  prince  Charles  arid  the  princess  Henri- 
etta, was  favourably  received  on  the  part  of  France. 
The  same  terms  as  to  Catholic  toleration  were  agreed 
to  by  the  English  court,  which  had  been  promised  in 
the  negotiation  for  the  Infanta,  and  the  new  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  November  1624.  X'tje 
marriage  portion  promised  by  Henrietta  was  80^f||D0 
crowns  ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  prince  shouW 
settle  a  jointure  of  60,000  crowns  a  year.  Fatally  for 
the  house  of  Stuart,  the  French  princess  was  to  have 
the  education  of  the  children  till  thirteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  whole  negotiation,  promises  had  been 
made,  (though  in  general  terms,)  that  the  English 
troops  should  have  a  passage  through  France,  and  even 
be  joined  by  succours  for  the  Palatinate  ;  yet  when  Mans- 
feldt's  troops  sailed  to  Calais,  no  orders  had  arrived  for 
their  admission.  They  sailed  to  Zealand,  but  the  States 
had  some  scruples  to  admit  them,  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city of  provisions.  A  distemper  in  the  mean  time  broke 
out  in  the  fleet,  which  carried  off  one  half  of  the  forces, 
and  as  the  rest  were  too  few  to  think  of  reaching  the 
palatinate,  the  expedition  was  given  up.  James,  how- 
ever, did  not  live  long  to  witness  a  state  of  affairs  so 
foreign  to  his  pacific  dispositions.  About  the  middle  of 
March  he  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague,  and  thougli 
such  a  disorder  was  not  thought  dangerous  in  the  spring, 
he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  22  years.  His  reign 
over  Scotland  was  almost  of  equal  duration  with  his 
life. 

James,  the  son  of  queen  Mary  and  lord  Darnley,  the 
handsomest  couple  of  their  age,  was  homely  in  his 
person  and  ungainly  in  his  manners.  He  possessed  learn- 
ing, and  some  ingenuity  of  speculation  in  moral  and 
general  subjects,  but  neither  his  judgment  nor  morals 
were  of  a  high  cast.  Without  the  dignified  reserve 
which  should  accompany  a  proud  king,  or  the  art  of 
condescension  which  makes  affability  popular,  he  blend- 
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cd  a  vulgar  statclincss  and  a  funuliarity,  so  incongruous- 
ly together,  that  during  his  whole  reign  he  reminds  us 
more  of  some  mock  king  in  a  larce,  tlian  of  a  real  one 
on  the  theatre  of  history.  His  pretensions  to  arbitrary 
power,  wliilst  he  had  not  a  rt^^giment  of  guards  to  en- 
ibrce  them,  betray  such  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  so  much  of  the  vulgar  and  childish  notion  of  kingly 
right,  that  they  lose  all  resemblance  to  lofty  and  impos- 
ing ambition. 

The  colonization  of  North  America,  is  the  most  me- 
morable circumstance  in  the  history  of  James's  reign. 
Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a  name  to 
Virginia:,  the  feeble  colony  which  she  planted  was  aban- 
doned entirely.  Even  after  Argal  had  discovered  a 
more  direct  (rack  to  that  continent,  and  after  a  now  co- 
lony had  been  settled  in  James's  reign,  there  were  not 
alive  more  than  400  colonists  in  16U.  But  by  tlie  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  they  soon  actiuired  wealth,  and  extend- 
ed their  numbers  to  other  places. 

Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  same  favourite,  the  same 
ministers,  and  council,  which  his  father  had  possessed, 
and  unhappily  inherited  the  same  principles  in  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  improbable  if  James  had  lived,  that 
Buckingiiam  whose  inllncnce  had  for  some  time  fasten- 
ed rather  on  the  weakness  than  on  the  alTections  of  the 
old  king,  would  have  been  dismissed  ;  but  his  power  was 
established  by  the  ascension  of  Charles,  at  the  time  when 
his  temporary  popularity,  obtained  by  the  rupture  with 
Spain,  began  to  decline,  or  rather  was  changed  into  the 
most  inveterate  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 

The  marriage  treaty  with  France  had  been  concluded 
in  James's  lifetime.  It  was  solemnized  at  Paris  with 
great  magnificence,  where  the  Duke  of  Chevrcuse  per- 
formed the  part  of  pro.\y  for  the  king  of  England.  Buck- 
ingham was  sent  over  to  France  to  conduct  the  queen 
home.  She  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  r2th  of  June,  and 
the  marriage  was  consummated  next  day  at  Canterbury. 
On  the  16th,  their  Majesties  entered  into  London;  and 
the  new  parliament  met  next  day.  Charles  inherited  a 
scanty  treasury  and  revenues,  which  had  been  inadequate 
even  to  support  a  peace  establishment.  The  war,  though 
produced  by  a  freak  of  his  own  or  of  Buckingham's,  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
parliament.  The  new  parliament  itself,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Puritans,  never  pretended  to  advise  pacific 
measures,  and  must  have  been  conscious  that  the  king 
could  neither  recede  from  war  with  honour,  nor  prose- 
cute it  with  advantage,  without  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance. To  support  this  war,  for  which  the  nation  had 
clamoured  for  so  many  years,  to  enable  Charles  to  wrest 
the  Palatinate  from  the  victorius  Ferdinand  and  the 
mighty  armies  of  Austria,  and  to  cope  with  Spain,  the 
i'ichest  monarchy  in  Europe,  they  gave  to  his  earnest 
intreaties  a  supply  of  112,000  pounds.  The  excuses 
that  have  been  alleged  for  this  insulting  parsimony,  arc 
the  public  hatred  at  Buckingham,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  war  having  been  produced  by  the  artifices  of  that 
iavouritc.  This  apology  is  insufficient:  if  the  war  was 
found  impolitic  or  unnecessary,  the  commons  should 
have  openly  told  the  king  to  abandon  it.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary, they  ought  not  to  have  avenged  themselves  for  a 
lesser  grievance,  by  inilicting  upon  the  nation  a  greater. 
Charles  was  obliged,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  to  ad- 
journ the  parliament  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer, 
but  he  re-assembled  them  at  Oxford,  and  implored  them 
to  assist  his  necessities.  Besides  his  German  warfare, 
he  had  a  subsidy  to  pay  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Denmark  ; 


and,  independent  of  debts  contraclctl  by  himself  and  lui 
father,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  including  tne  defence 
of  Ireland,  amounted  annually  to  a  million  and  one  hun- 
dretl  thousand  pounds.  Though  a  fleet  and  army  were 
lying  at  Portsmouth  in  want  of  pay  and  provisions,  the 
commons  refused  Uirther  aid.  James  had  belore  his 
death,  promised  to  lend  the  king  ol  France  one  siiip  of 
war  and  seven  armed  vessels.  They  were  burrowed  on 
pretence  of  being  employed  against  the  Oenocse,  who, 
as  the  allies  of  Spain,  were  sulTiciently  odious  to  the 
English  to  make  sucn  an  use  of  them  popular.  Louis 
afterwards  persuaded  Charles  to  be  allowed  to  employ 
them  as  he  pleased,  and  they  were  sent  under  vice-ad- 
miral Pennington  to  Dieppe,  to  assist  against  tlie  Hu- 
gonots.  Pennington  being  himself  unwilling  lor  the 
service,  gave  way  to  the  rciolulion  of  his  crews  not  to 
serve  against  protestants.  ■  On  returning  lo  tne  Downs, 
he  was  persuaded  again  to  sail  for  France,  on  pretence 
that  the  French  king  had  made  peace  with  the  Hugo- 
nots  ;  but  the  fleet  finding  themselves  deceived,  deserted 
him.  When  the  news  reached  the  commons  at  Oxford, 
they  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  sailors,  forgetting  that 
if  they  meant  to  be  at  war  with  Spain,  they  were  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  that  power,  by  assisting  the  llugouotsv 
who  were  in  secret  alliance  with  his  Catholic  majesty. 
They  renewed  their  clamours  against  popery,  ileinanded 
the  punishment  of  Catholics  for  assembling  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  anil  remonstrated  against  some 
pardons  lately  granted  to  priests,  who  had  been  convict- 
ed of  that  offence.  They  also  enacted  laws  for  the 
stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  (as  it  was  now  puri- 
tanically called,)  and  petitioned  the  king  for  replacing 
such  able  clergymen  as  had  been  silenced  for  want  of 
conformity  to  the  church.  The  king  availed  himself  of 
the  appearance  of  the  plague  at  Oxford,  to  dismiss  a 
parliament,  who  gave  him  nothing  but  complaints,  and 
by  dissolving,  instead  of  proroguing  them,  he  marked 
his  displeasure  at  their  conduct. 

By  issuing  privy  seals  for  borrowing  money,  the  king 
was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet  of  80  ships,  with  an  army  of 
10,000  men.  Cecil,  Lord  \Viml)Ieton,  sailed  with  these  to 
Cadiz  ;  but  either  finding  it  inipossil)le,  or  neglecting  to 
attack  the  valuable  sliips  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  harbour, 
he  only  landed  the  army  Alter  storming  a  fort,  where 
they  found  a  store  of  wine,  the  men  got  intoxicated,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  reimbarkcd.  They  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons  on  their  way 
to  Spain,  but  the  plague  breaking  out  on  board  the  fleet, 
it  returned  to  England,  and  the  issue  of  the  expedition 
served  as  another  cause  of  public  discontent. 

Obliged  once  more  to  have  recourse  to  a  parliament, 
Charles  thought  of  diminishing  the  number  of  popular 
leaders  by  the  artifice  of  making  four  of  them,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
sheriff's  of  the  counties  ;  a  situation  supposed  to  be  in- 
compatible with  a  seat  .in  parliament.  TJiis  measure, 
without  attaining  its  object,  exposed  the  weakness  of 
tlie  court,  and  put  the  commons  more  upon  their  guard. 
They  voted  the  king  a  supply  of  two  subsidies,  but  by 
removing  the  passing  of  that  vote  into  a  law  till  the  end 
of  the  session,  they  held  out  an  undisguised  threat  of 
withholding  it,  if  their  demands  should  not  be  satisfied. 
The  first  exertion  of  their  power  and  resentment  was 
directed  against  Buckingham. 

The  orders  of  Charles  to  the  Eai-l  of  Bristol,  not  to 
attend  in  parliament,  had  not  induced  that  spirited  no- 
bleman to  comply  with  so  arbitrary  an  injunction ;  and 
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.ac  king',  provoked  at  his  refusal,  directed  his  attorney 
general  to  cuter  an  accusation  ol  high  treason  against 
him.  Bristol,  by  way  ot  recnniiuaiion,  impeacned  Uuck- 
ingliam  with  tlic  same  crime  in  the  lords,  while  the  com- 
mons weue  attacking  him  from  another  quarter.  Tlicir 
impeachment  never  cj.me  to  a  lull  determination  ;  but 
it  IS  remarkable,  that  Buckingham's  accusers  never 
adopted  Bristol's  charge  ol  misconduct  in  the  Spanish 
treaiy,  but  taxed  him  with  otl'ences  tiom  which  he  lound 
little  difficulty  to  exculpate  himselt ;  sucb  as  administer- 
ing i)liysic  tf  the  late  king  witliout  consent  ol'  his  phy- 
sicians. While  under  tnis  impeachment,  Buckingham 
was  chosen  chancellor  ol' tne  University  ot  Cambridge, 
and  tne  king  publicly  thanked  the  university  for  their 
choice.  VViien  me  commons  resented,  and  loudly  com- 
plained of  this  ufTront,  the  lord-keeper  commanded  them 
in  the  kinsc's  name,  not  to  me'ddle  wiih  his  minister  and 
servant  Baekiiighani,  but  to  iKsh  the  subsidy-bill,  other- 
wise they  might  expect  to 'tu  no  longer.  This  threat 
was  lollowed  by  another,  that  the  king,  if  supplies 
w  ere  still  refused,  would  be  obliged  to  try  new  counsels. 
To  strip  this  imprudent  menace  of  all  ambiguity.  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  explained  it,  by  allusion  to  those  mo- 
narchs  in  Christendom  wiio  had  been  obliged,  by  the 
turbulence  of  their  suDJects,  to  overthrow  parliaments 
altogether.  Adding  injury  to  indignity,  the  sovereign 
next  ordered  two  members  ot  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  John  Elliot  and  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  the  cliief  ma- 
nagers of  the  impeachment  against  the  duke,  to  Sk 
thrown  into  prison,  on  pretence  of  seditious  exprcssioljs;* 
but,  as  those  expressions  could  not  be  proved,  and  the 
commons  demanded  their  liberation,  he  was  oWl^ed, 
I  with  a  bad  grace,  to  release  them.  With  similar  regard 
;.  for  their  privileges,  the  House  of  Lords  claimed  and 
obtained  the  liberty  of  Lord  Arundel,  whom  the  king 
•  ^ad  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Mixing  religious  with  po- 
litical subjects,  the  commons,  as  usual,  complained  of 
the  increase  of  popery,  and  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
a  list  of  recusants  from  offices,  (mostly  insignificant  in- 
dividJals.)  The  king  had  before  promised  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  tiie  house  on  .fhis  point,  but,  when 
the  supplies  were  refused,  he  imagined  himself  released 
from  the  obligation.  Besides  this  demand,  the  commons 
intended  to  petition  for  the  removal  of  Buckingham  from 
his  majesty's  councils,  and  were  preparing  a  remon- 
strance against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
without  consent  of  parliament.  But  their  session  was 
ended  by  dissolution,  before  they  had  time  to  conclude 
one  act.  The  House  of  Peers  in  vain  interceded,  that 
parliament  might  be  allowed  to  sit  some  time  longer. 
Charles  replied  in  anger,  "no?  a  moment  longer  "  and 
the  king  and  the  commons,  at  their  separation,  pulilished 
each  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  The  commons,  though 
culpable  ii^'ome  points,  had  not  hitherto  trespassed  the 
bounds  ofc^e  constitution.  Charles  had  evidently  done 
so,  but  his  affijL^rs  were  yet  retrievable,  if  he  had  dis- 
missed a  worthless  favourite  ;  fulfilled  some  of  his  pro- 
mises respecting  recusants;  abandoned  the  war  with 
Spain  ;  and  entrenched  himselfwithin  the  limits  of  legal 
prerogative.  Against  the  solid  power  of  the  represented 
people  he  had  still  a  barrier  to  oppose,  in  the  unques- 
tioned rights  of  royalty;  but  in  proportion  as  he  stretched 
the  prerogative  he  weakened  it.  To  fright  the  consti- 
tutional attacks  of  the  commons  with  usurped  preroga- 
tive, was  to  oppose  a  shadow  to  a  substance.  The  rights 
on  which  h^  now  meant  to  act,  in  pursuing  his  ve'.o 
counsels,  certainly  had  once  been  enforced  by  the  crown 


but  they  could  now  be  only  recalled  as  the  phantoms  of 
ancient  usage. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  to  levy  money  independent  of 
his  parliament,  Charles  openly  granted  a  commission 
to  compound  with  the  Catholics  for  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws.  Krom  the  nobility  and  the  city  he  required 
a. loan  ot  100,000/.:  the  former  gave  it  slowly;  the  lat- 
ter refused  iti  The  niaruime  towns  were  ordered  to 
furnislv  sliippini^,  For  some  time  the  supplies  were 
exacted,  with  niude.ration  ;  but,  on  the  news  of  Tilly 
having;  'tlefeate,d  the  King  of  Denmark,  a  general 
loan-ivfjimrihe  sivbjecis  became  necessary,  for  the  more 
strenupus  ejic.rti^ns  in  tire  war. 

It  >va:s  :in!vain  that  the  followers  of  the  court,  and  their 
preSchif;slinflf5?gt!lpi'-,  enjoined  submission  to  this  loan, 
as  &-p2rffef^?i!uH'-*of  passive  obedience.  A  spirit  of  re- 
sistance'rosfe'vaniotig  .the  people ;  many  refused  their 
loans;  awd'.'SOTneMV'&r^  active  in  rousing  their  neighbours 
to  insisc^pii -trte'u' c6^rMiion  rights.  By  a  warrant  of  the 
conncil,'"tltefee  wtrc-.Ttftrdwu  into  prison,  although  such 
as  pet^iorte^lho^KlfiiVg  wtre  commonly  released.  Five 
gentleiTien  ak>tit,iSir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet, 
Si^Ji^ alter  Earl,  Sir  John  Hevingham,  and  Sir  Ecimond 
Himibden,'  had  the  spirit,  at  their  own  expense  and  ha- 
zard, to  defend  the  public  liberties,  and  to  demand  re- 
leasement,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  king,  but  as  their 
rigi.t  by  law.  The  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn 
tiial  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  By  the  debates 
orfthis  momentous  subject,  it  appeared  incontrovertible 
to  the  nation,  that  their  ancestors  had  been  so  jealous  of 
personal  liberty,  as  to  secure  it  against  arbitrary  power 
by  six  several  statutes,  and  b^  an  article  of  the  great  char- 
ter itself.  The  Kings  of  England,  it  is  true,  had  often 
etoded  those  laws  ;  but  Charles  was  astonished  to  find, 
ttiat  a  power  so  often  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the  clearest 
laws,  and  supported  by  few  undoubted  precedents  in 
courts  of  judicature.  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  chief-justice, 
had  been  displaced,  as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
court.  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  esteemed  more  obsequious, 
had  olitaincd  that  high  office.  Yet  the  judges,  by  his 
direction,  went  no  farther  than  to  remand  the  gentlemen 
to  prison,  and  refuse  the  bail  w  hich  was  offered.  Heathe, 
the  attorney-general,  insisted,  that  the  court  shouUl  en- 
ter a  general  judgment,  that  no  bail  could  be  given  upon 
a  commitment  by  the  king  or  council.  But  the  judges 
wisely  declined  complying.  To  exasperate  the  nation 
still  farther,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  returned  from 
Cadiz  were  billetted  upon  private  houses,  instead  of 
being  quartered  at  the  inns  or  public  houses;  and  the 
refusers  of  loans  had  the  greatest  share  of  those  disor- 
derly guests.  Men  of  low  condition,  who  shewed  a  re- 
fractory disposition,  were  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy ; 
and  some  of  higher  rank  were  sent  aboard  on  pretence 
of  public  duty.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  to  appease 
that  part  of  the  discontent  which  arose  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  soldiery  :  a  remedy  still  more  offensive 
than  the  evil. 

If  there  was  a  chance  of  safety  for. Charles,  it  lay  in 
abandoning  the  Spanish  war;  but,  instead  of  this,  while 
embroiled  with  his  own  subjects,  and  with  the  half  of 
Europe  for  his  enemies,  he  wantonly  added  France  to 
the  number :  a  temerity  really  bordering  on  madness. 
This,  too,  was  a  war  of  Buckingham's  creating  ;  and  the 
motives  to  it  would  appear  incredible,  if  the  violence 
and  profligacy  of  his  character  were  not  known.  i\t  the 
time  when  Charles  married,  by  proxy,  the  Princess  Hen- 
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rietta,  Buckingham  had  appeared  at  Paris,  to  grace  the 
scene  of  splcndUl  fcstiviiy  :  a  scene  the  best  tilted  I'or 
his  superficial  accomplishinenls  ;  and  had  aitractcd  ad- 
miration from  tlic  Queen  of  France  herself.  In  the  si)irit 
of  aniLiitioub  s^allantiy,  he  was  preparing  to  return  upon 
a  new  embassy,  after  he  had  brought  Uenrietta  to  Kn;^- 
land;  when  Richelieu,  the  minisier,  himself  a  disap- 
pointed lover  of  the  queen,  occasioned  a  message  from 
Tiance,  to  decline  the  honour  of  iiis  vialt.  In  a  romanlic 
passion,  Uuckingham  swore  that  he  would  see  tlie  queen 
in  spite  of  all  the  jjower  of  France,  and  determined  to 
emijroil  the  two  kingdoms  in  war.  After  several  una- 
vailing provocations  to  make  the  Freivch  declare  war,* 
lie  persuaded  the  king  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Hugonots,  whose  leader,  the  Duke  de  Soubise,  was  then 
in  London.  The  foolish  favourite  himself  set  sail  with 
500  ships  and  7000  men  to  assist  the  Hugonots  of  Ro- 
chelle,  who,  uninformed  of  his  designs,  shut  their  gates 
against  him.  Instead  of  attacking  the  fertile  and  de- 
fenceless isle  of  Oleron,  he  bent  his  course  to  Rhe,  which 
v/as  well  fortified.  After  allowing  the  garrison. of  St 
Martin  to  be  well  victualled,  by  his  negligence,  he  first 
attempted  to  starve  it ;  and,  despairing  of  that  ol^ct, 
sacrificed  his  men  in  storming  the  place  without  hjivfhg 
made  a  breach.  The  small  fort  of  La  Pree,  which  he 
had  overlooked  in  his  advance,  poured  out  a  force  on  his 
retreat,  which  converted  it  into  a  route  ;  and,  having  em- 
barked with  a  third  part  of  the  force  which  he  had 
taken  out,  he  returned  to  England  covered  with  dis- 
grace. 

Buckingham  and  his  master  might  well  tremble  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  a  third  parliament,  after  having 
squandered  the  money,  illegally  extorted  from  a  nation 
already  on  the  point  of  insurrection,  in  schemes  of  ambi- 
tious folly  and  disaster  :  But,  in  such  a  state  of  men's 
minds,  it  was  unsafe  to  attempt  raising  money  without  a 
parliament. 

Fiom  the  king's  declaration  at  opening  the  session, 
that,  if  the  parliament  would  not  do  their  duty  in  contri- 
buting to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  he  must,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  conscience,  use  the  means  which  God 
had  put  into  his  hands:  the  commons  foresaw,  that, upon 
the  first  disagreement  with  his  majesty,  they  might  e.xpect 
to  be  dismissed.  Their  decency  and  dignity,  however, 
rose  with  the  advantageous  ground  which  so  imprudent 
a  threat  afforded  them.  At  the  same  time,  while  cautious, 
they  were  vigorous  ;  and  the  most  enlightened  views  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  most  definite  ideas  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  most  spirited  remonstrances  against  the 
recent  arbitrary  measures  of  ta.xation  and  imprisonment, 
were  held  up  in  all  the  venerable  and  primitive  simpli- 
city of  our  language.  The  necessity  of  redress  of  griev- 
ances being  admitted  by  the  whole  house,  even  by  the 
court  members,  a  vote  was  passed  against  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments and  forced  loans.  Five  subsidies  were 
voted  to  the  king,  which,  though  inferior  to  his  wants, 
vere  gratefully  received.  When  his  majesty's  thankful- 
ness was  announced,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  appro- 
bation was  mentioned  by  a  crown  minister  ;  but  the  house 
treated  the  conjunction  of  his  name  with  strong  disap- 
probation:  a  symptom  that  real  respect  for  royalty  was 
not  yet  extinguished,  which,  if  Charles  had  been  docile, 
might  have  taught  him  an  important  lesson. 

The  supply,  though  voted,  was  not  immediately  passed 


into  a  lave  ;  the  commons  resolved  to  employ  the  interval 
in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  wliole  legislature  to  their 
petition  of  rights  against   forced  loans,   benevolences, 
taxes  without  consent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments,'tjie  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  martial  law.     The 
bill  was  called  a  Petition  of  Right;  because  it  was  only 
a  confirmation  of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  an  assump- 
tion of  a  new  one.     The  peers  leaning,  in  this  ([Uestion, 
to  the  side  of  royalty,  proposed  to  moderate  the  petition 
of  right,  by  adding  to  a  general  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  property  and  person  ;  that,  in  case  the  sovereign  be, 
from  absolute  necessity,  obliged  to  imprison  a  subject, 
"  he  shall  be  petitioned  to  declare,  that,  within  a  convc- 
7iicnt  time,  he  shall,  and  will  express  the  cause  of  impri- 
sonment ;  and  will,  upon  a  cause    so  expressed,  leave 
the  prisoner  to  be  tried  by  the  common  law  of  the  land." 
On  a  conference  being  held   between   the  two   houses, 
the   commons   refused    t(^  annihilate  their  petition,  by 
such  a  compromise.     The  king  wished  no  less  than  the 
lords,  to  cheat  the  national  spirit  by  some  such  general 
declaration.     He  did  his  utmost  to  evade  the  petition,  by 
repeated  messages  to  the  house;  in  which  he  oftered 
his  royal  word,  that  there  should  be  no  more  infringe- 
ments on  the  liberty   of  the   subject.     These   promises 
had  no  eflcct  on   the   commons,  who  pressed  tlieir  bill 
upon  the  upper  house.  At  last  it  passed  it  also,  and  only 
waited  the  royal  assent.     That  assent,  the  king  had  nei- 
ther the  courage  to  give  nor  to  refuse  decidedly.  Com- 
ipg  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  being  seated  in  his  chair 
of  state,  instead  of  giving  the  expected   concise  assent, 
he  made  the  following  answer  :  "  The  king  willeth,  that 
rigfrt  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  into  execution,  that      > 
his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong 
or  oppression,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties  ; 
to  the  preservation  whereof,  he   holds  himself  in  con* 
science,  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own  prerogative." 

The  commons  returned  in  the  highest  indignation  at 
this  answer.  Their  displeasure  was  first  vented  on  the 
clergyman,  Dr  Mainwaring,  who  had  preached,  and,  by 
special  command  from  the  king,  had  published  a  sermon 
containing  doctrines  subversive  of  all  civil  liberty.  He 
was  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  sentenced  by  the 
peers,  to  be  fined,  imprisoned,  and  suspended.  But  the 
session  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Charles  pardoned  and 
promoted  him  to  a  considerable  living;  and,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  years  made  him  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  From 
Mainwaring,  the  commons  proceeded  to  censure  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  the  tempest  of  public  hatred  seemed  ready 
to  burst  over  his  head,  when  it  was  diverted  by  the  king's 
consenting  to  a  joint  application  from  both  houses,  that 
the  Petition  of  Right  should  be  sanctioned.  When  the 
words  of  royal  assent  had  been  pronounced,  '^  Let  it  be 
Lnw  as  is  desired,"  the  house  resounded  with  acclama- 
tions ;  and  the  whole  nation  heard  of  them  with  joy. 

The  commons,  however,  had  not  yet  done  with  reme- 
dying public  grievances.  They  called  for  the  abolition 
of  a  commission,  which  had  been  lately  granted  to  33 
crown  officers,  for  levying  money  by  impositions  or 
otherwise,  in  whichyor?«  and  circumstance  (as  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  commission)  were  to  be  disfiensed  ivit/i, 
rather  than  the  substance  be  lost  or  hazarded.  They  no- 
ticed another  commission  for  bringing  1000  German 
horse  to  England,  supposed  to  be  levied  for  enforcing 


■•  By  making  Charles  dismiss  the  queen's  Frenph  domestics,  and  encouraging  the  English  ships  to  seize  on  those  of  France. 
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impositions.  They  inveighed  against  t!ie  conduct  of 
Buckingham;  and  asserted,  thut  tne  levying  of  tonnasje 
and  poundage  was  a  violatiun  of  the  consuiUuion.  To 
prevent  the  finishing,  and  presenting  this  remonstrance, 
the  king  came  suddenly  to  parliunicni,  and  ended  the 
Sesbion  by  piorogation.  Ali  the  subsidies  voted  by  par- 
liament were  spi.nt  in  equipping  a  ii..et  and  army,  with 
a  view  to  repair  an  ineffectual  attempt,  made  by  the  earl 
of  Denbigh,  to  relieve  Rochelle.  While  Buckingham 
was  superintending  the  intended  expedition  at  Ports- 
mouth, a  fanatical,  and  vindictive  man  of  tiie  name  of 
Felton,  who  had  lately  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  duke's 
army,  avenged  his  own  and  the  nation's  quarrel,  by 
plunging  a  knife  into  the  favourite's  breast  as  he  turned 
from  speaking  with  Soubise,  and  some  Hugonot  officers, 
lo  Sir  Thomas  Fryar,  over  whose  shoulder  the  murderer 
struck  his  blow.  Buckingham  cried  out  "the  villain 
has  killed  mc ;"  and,  pulling  out  the  knife,  breathed  his 
last.  As  the  Frenchmen  had  been  remonstrating  with 
the  duke,  the  first  suspicion  fell  upon  them  ;  but  a  hat 
was  found  near  the  door,  with  a  paper,  disclosing  the 
motives  of  the  deed,  and  a  man,  without  a  hat,  was  seen 
walking  composedly  before  the  door,  who,  being  seized 
as  tlie  miu'derer,  answered,  "  I  am  he."  Charles  urged, 
that  Felton  should  be  tortured,  to  discover  his  accom- 
plices ;  but  the  judges  declared,  that  the  practice,  though 
formerly  usual,  was  altogether  illegal. 

After  Buckingham's  death,  the  command  of  the  fleet 
and  .amy  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  who  at- 
tempted to  relieve  Rochelle,  but  without  success.  That 
city,  hopeless  of  relief,  submitted  to  their  Catholic  coun- 
trymen, even  in  sight  of  the  English  fleet.  By  the  death 
of  Buckingham,  neithfer  pretexts  nor  real  causes  for 
complaint  were  removed  from  the  commons.  The  roy- 
al favour  shewn  to  Mainwaring  and  other  clergymen, 
obnoxious  for  similar  reasons  ;  the  inhuman  and  arbitrary 
puriishmcnts  of  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
subject  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  afforded  unexhausted 
souices  of  controversy  and  remonstrance.  When 
Charles  opened  the  session  of  1629,  he  had  foreseen, 
that  the  declarations  of  the  commons  would  be  renewed 
on  this  last  topic  ;  and  absolutely  conceded,  that  he  never 
considered  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  as  any 
other  than  a  gift  from  his  people.  But  the  commons 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  verbal  confession,  they  insist- 
ed, that  he  should  entirely  desist  from  levying  these  du- 
ties; a  praclicaliconsequence  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
most  naturally  followed  from  such  a  concession;  and 
which,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  assertors  of  liberty 
were  anxious  to  follow  out,  in  treating  with  a  monarch 
who  was  evasive  in  confirming  all  concessions,  and  the 
munificent  patron  of  the  preachers  of  passive  obedience. 
Amidst  political  fermentation,  the  zeal  of  religion  was 
not  dormant.  Wh.ile  the  current  of  public  belief  was 
running  towards  Puritanism,  the  favourers  of  the  estab- 
lished church  were  strongly  tinctured  with  Arminian- 
ism  ;  a  creed  now  generally  adopted  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but,  at  that  time,  held  in  detestation  almost 
equally  with  Popery.  Among  the  PHiritans,  indeed, 
there  were  many  who  were  distinguished,  not  by  reli- 
gious, but  by  p(jlitic.al  sternness  of  principle  ;  and,  un- 
fortunately for  tlie  Arminian,  it  was  generally  coupled 
ivith  slavish  principles  in   politics,  because  Laud,  Neil, 


and  the  other  bishops,  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  that 
faith,  were  the  strenuous  supporters  of  passive  obedi- 
ence. 

Sir  John  Elliot  having  framed  a  remonstrance  in  the 
commons  against  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  speaker, 
Sir  John  Finch,  said,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the 
king  to  adjourn,  and  put  no  question.  The  whole  house 
was  in  an  uproar;  the  speaker  was  forcibly  held  in  his 
chair  by  Hollis  and  Valentine,  till  a  remonstrance  waa 
passed  by  acclamation.  Papists  and  Arminians,  and 
those  who  should  levy  tonnage  and  poundage,  were  de- 
clared capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  The  doors 
being  locked,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  came  from  the  king,  was  shut  out  till  the 
remonstrance  was  finished.  By  the  king's  order,  he  took 
the  mace  from  the  table  ;  and  parliament  was  dissolved 
in  a  few  days.  By  an  act  of  ill-timed  severity,  the  king 
commanded  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house* 
to  be  tlirown  into  prison  for  sedition  ;  and  three  others 
were  fined,  and  imprisoned  by  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  at  the  instance  of  the  crown-t 

It  seemed,  at  last,  to  Charles,  to  be  high  time  to  con- 
clude a  war,  begun  without  necessity,  and  conducted 
witliout  glory.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  with 
France  ;  and  the  Hugonots,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
abandoned.  Peace  was  afterwards  concluded  with  Spain, 
w  ithout  any  stipulation  in  behalf  of  the  palatine  ;  but  a 
general  promise  of  good  offices  for  his  restoration  from 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Charles,  at  this  time,  joined  his 
good  offices  to  those  of  France,  in  mediating  between 
Sweden  and  Poland,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  former  to 
the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law.  Gustavus  did,  indeed, 
adopt  the  cause  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  accept- 
ed of  several  thousand  men,  raised  at  Ciiarles's  expence, 
chiefly  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  ;  but,  when  he  had  overrun  Germany,  he  re- 
fused to  restore  Frederic,  except  on  conditions  of  de- 
pendence on  himself. 

By  an  expedient  often  adopted  by  princes,  to  weaken 
popular  power,  Cliarles  adopted  his  ministers  from  the 
opposing  party,  that  he  might  convert  patriots  into  sup- 
porters of  prerogative,  by  sharing  it  with  tiiem.  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  now  created  lord  Strafford,  was 
made  president  of  the  council  of  York  ;  deputy  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the  king's  chief  counsellor.  Sir 
Dudley  Diggs  was  created  niaster  of  the  rolls;  Xoy, 
attorney  general  ;  Littleton,  solicitor  general.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  religion,  the  same  change  of  advisers  was 
not  introduced.  Laud,  who  had  become  odious  for  load- 
ing the  church  with  ceremonies  most  disgusting  to  the 
people,  who  was  suspected  of  being  more  than  half  a 
Catholic  in  his  heart  ;  and  who,  in  zeal,  intolerance, 
and  arbitrary  principles,  was  as  bigotted  as  any  Catho- 
lic, had  the  chief  influence  over  the  king  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by  the 
royal  authority  alone.  The  former  additional  impositions 
were  still  exacted  ;  even  new  impositions  were  laid  on 
several  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  custom-house  offi- 
cers received  orders  from  the  council,  to  break  into  jiiy 
house,  warehouse,  or  rellar;  to  search  any  trunk  or 
chest ;  and  to  break  any  bulk  in  dcfiiult  of  payment. 
Compositions  were  made  with  Popish  recusants,  which 


•  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir  Peter  Ha\Tnan,  Seldcn,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode.. 
f  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollib,  and  Valentine. 
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became  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  Compositions 
were  also  levied  from  those,  who,  by  an  ancient  siamte 
of  Edward  II.  were  obliged,  from  possessing  a  certain 
income,  to  receive  tlie  expensive  honour  of  knighthood. • 
A  stamp-duty  was  imposed  on  cards;  anew  tax,  which, 
of  itself,  was  liable  to  no  exception,  except  the  manner 
of  its  imposition. 

The  council  of  York  had  been  first  erected,  after  a 
rebellion,  by  Henry  VIII.  without  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  had  long  acted  chiefly  as  a  criminal  court. 
Innovations  had  been  introduced  into  it  by  James.  Some- 
times Charles  gave  it  a  large,  and,  in  some  respects, 
discretionary  jurisdiction,  which,  tliough  possibly  meant 
to  save  these  northern  counties  the  trouble  of  sending 
every  cause  to  Westminster  hall,  in  the  end,  put  them 
out  of  the  ordinay  course  of  justice,  and  produced  se- 
veral irregular  acts,  which  were,  at  this  lime,  com- 
plained of.  But  the  Star  Chaml)cr  was  the  most  intole- 
rable of  all  tribunals,  and  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  courts.  Its  punishments  were  enormous.  Sir 
David  I-'oulis  was  fined  5000/.  for  dissuading  a  friend  to 
compound  for  knighthood.  Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  for  reviling  plays,  hunting,  public  festivals, 
Sec.  and  for  blaming  the  hierarchy,  and  the  new  supersti- 
tions of  Laud,  in  a  book  which  he  published,  was  con- 
demned to  be  put  from  the  bar,  to  be  pilloried  in  two 
places,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  pay  5000/.  to  the  king,  and 
be  imprisoned  for  life.  One  Allison,  for  reporting  that 
the  archbishop  of  York  had  incurred  the  king's  displea- 
sure, by  asking  toleration  for  the  Catholics,  was  sen- 
tenced, by  this  tribunal,  to  pay  1000/.  to  the  king,  to  be 
vhipped,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  four  times. 

The  obnoxious  tax  of  ship-money  was  revived  in 
1634.  The  first  writs  of  this  kind  had  been  directed 
only  to  sea-poi't  towns,  but  it  was  now  levied  over  the 
•whole  kingdom.  The  money  was  entirely  laid  out  upon 
the  navy;  and  the  effects  of  it  were  felt  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  years,  when  60  sail  were  equipped  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  compelled  the  Dutch  to  pay 
30,000/.  for  a  year's  licence  in  fishing  in  the  British  seas  : 
and  when  a  squadron,  that  was  sent  against  Sallec,  con- 
tributed to  destroy  that  receptacle  of  pirates.  But  great- 
er triumphs  of  the  English  flag  than  those  would  have 
been  an  inadequate  compensation  to  the  people,  for  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  v/hich  the  money  that  procured  them 
had  been  levied. 

In  1633,  Charles  visited  his  Scottish  kingdom,  where 
his  reception  was  affectionate  and  joyful.  His  corona- 
tion was  succeeded  by  a  parliament,  which  sat  as  usual 
only  two  days.  Their  supplies  were  liberal  and  unpre- 
cedented. A  land  tax  of  400,000/.  Scotch,  and  the  six- 
teenth penny  of  legal  interest,  were  granted  for  six 
years.  An  indefinite  prerogative  had  been  granted  by 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  James,  together  with  the 
power  of  prescribing  robes  for  judges,  and  apparel  for 
churchmen.  When  Charles  sought  them  to  confirm 
this  latter  power,  a  power  which  was  to  sanction  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cope  and  the  white  surplice,  things 
abhorred  by  the  Scottish  nation,  lord  Melville,  an  aged 
nobleman,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  have  sworn  with  your 
father,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  to  a  confession  of  faith, 
in  which  the  innovations  intended  by  these  articles  were 
solemnly  abjured."  Charles  retired  disconcerted  for  a 
moment  at  this  answer,  but  returning,  commanded  the 


parliament  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  vote,  and  shewing  a 
list  ol  their  names,  "  Your  names  are  here,  (said  he,) 
and  1  sliall  know  to-day  who  will  do  me  a  service."  The 
votes  were  collected,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt, 
falsely  reported  at  tlie  king's  instance.  The  earl  of 
Rothes,  wlio  questioned  the  truth  of  the  report,  was 
told  by  the  king,  that  if  he  arraigned  the  lord  Register 
of  a  false  report  of  the  votes,  it  snould  be  at  his  peril. 
The  peril,  if  his  accusation  could  not  be  clearly  esta- 
blished, was  death.  The  late  atiection  of  the  Scots 
was,  by  such  conduct,  changed  into  general  mistrust. 
Aftir  the  king's  departure,  an  episcopal  see  was  erect- 
ed at  Edinburgh,  with  a  diocese  extending  from  Forth 
to  Berwick.  The  influence  of  Laud  was  scarcely  less 
powerful  in  the  Scottish  than  in  the  English  church  ; 
and  by  his  influence,  the  preachers  ot  Arminian  princi- 
ples became  numerous  in  northern  pulpits.  The  breath 
of  this  new  controversy  fanned  the  rising  flame  of  dis- 
content. 

Lord  Balmerino  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  had  dared, 
in  the  late  Scottish  parliament,  to  speak  and  vote  with  in- 
dependence. A  temperate  and  submissive  petition  had 
been  prepared  by  those  Scottish  patriots,  in  order  to  ex- 
culpate themselves  from  the  imputation  of  having  re- 
sisted the  prerogative,  and  to  deprecate  the  operation  of 
those  articles  from  which  they  had  dissented.  But  when 
the  design  was  intimated  to  Charles,  and  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure was  signified,  the  petition  was  abandoned  even 
before  it  was  subscribed.  A  copy  retained  by  Balmerino, 
was,  however,  surreptitiously  transcribed,  and  communi- 
cated to  Hay  of  Naughton,  the  personal  enemy  of  that 
nobleman.  Hay  remitted  it  to  the  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, and  Balmerino  was  imprisoned  and  brought  to 
trial  for  its  contents.  He  was  not  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per ;  he  had  interlined,  with  his  own  hand,  the  passages 
which  he  had  thought  not  sufficiently  humble  in  a  sub- 
missive and  inoffensive  petition.  A  jury,  industriously 
selected  of  such  men  as  were  thought  desirous  of  Bal- 
merino's  death,  were  set  upon  his  trial  ;  yet  even  these 
were  not  unanimous.  By  a  majority  of  suffi-ages,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  having  concealed  the  paper,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  immediately  pronounced  upon  him.  The 
Scotch,  however,  were  in  such  a  ferment,  that  fear  ex- 
torted a  pardon,  which  justice  and  clemency  would  have 
denied.  The  people  of  Edinburgh  had  held  consulta- 
tions for  his  release.  It  was  determined  to  burst  open 
the  prison,  or,  if  that  attempt  should  miscarry,  to  take 
revenge  on  his  judges,  and  the  eight  jurors  by  whom  he 
had  been  convicted.  Traquair,  who  had  been  foreman 
of  the  jury,  terrified  at  the  danger,  soon  pleaded  at 
court  the  policy  of  sparing  Balmerino.  While  the 
Scotch  were  thus  suffering  violation  in  their  religious 
rights,  the  Puritans  of  England  were  discontented  at 
the  pi'ospect  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  oppression,  and 
would  have  gladly  sought  a  refuge  among  the  desei'ts 
of  North  America,  from  their  restraints  and  persecu- 
tions. Some  of  them  did  escape  to  the  new  world,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  free  government,  which  has  last- 
ed ever  since.  But  even  the  liberty  of  emigration  was 
refused,  and  eight  ships,  ready  to  sail  with  emigrants 
from  the  Thames,  were  detained.  In  one  of  these  ships 
were  John  Hambden  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  parliament,  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  court 
continued  to  be  put  in  practice,  by  the  violation  of  the 


•  This  law  has  been  used  by  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  as  an  expedient  for  raising  money.    Hume  says,  that  one  reign  had  elapsed 
since  its  revival ;  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for  Rapin  mentions  its  revival'under  James. 
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petition  of  lights  in  every  article  ;  and  when  men  were 
selected  for  imprisonment  l)y  llie  king  and  council,  they 
were  rel'usccl  bail  or  releabemcnt. 

John  Hambden  had  been  rated  at  twenty  shillings  of 
ship-money,  for  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in  liuck- 
inghumshiie.  The  judges  had  already  declared,  tliat  the 
king  might  impose  the  tax  of  ship-money,  in  cases  of 
necessity,  and  that  he  was  sole  judge  of  that  necessity. 
Hambden,  not  dismayed  by  this  illegal  declaration,  nor 
by  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  resolved  to  s;and  a  legal 
prosecution,  rather  than  submit  to  tlie  nnposition.  The 
case  was  argued  during  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer 
chamber.  The  prejudiced  judges  (lour  excepted,)  gave 
sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Hambden,  however, 
obtained  by  the  trial,  the  end  for  which  he  had  gener- 
ously sacrificed  his  safety  and  his  quiet.  The  nation  was 
roused  from  its  lethargy,  and  their  indignation  was 
thoroughly  awakened  against  the  arbitrary  designs 
from  which  the  tax  had  proceeded,  and  the  prostitution 
of  judicial  authority,  which  gave  sanction  to  those  de- 
signs. 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  state  of  mind  Charles 
had  left  his  Scottish  subjects.  By  an  unfortunate  at- 
tempt to  force  a  liturgy  into  their  national  church,  he 
called  their  secret  discontents  into  open  action.  The 
liturgy  destined  for  Scotland  was  a  little  different  from 
the  English,  but  in  receding  from  that  service,  it  ap- 
proached more  to  the  forms  of  popery, — a  religion  which 
was  never  named  in  Scotland  without  horror.  During 
the  whole  week  before  the  new  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  churches  of  Edinburgh,  the  people  were 
agitated  by  discourses  and  pamphlets.  On  Sunday  the 
2jd  of  July,  the  dean  of  Edinburgh  prepared  to  ofliciate 
in  St  Giles's,  and  the  bishop  of  Argyle  in  the  Grey 
Friars'  church  ;  and  to  increase  the  solemnity,  each  was 
attended  by  the  judges,  prelates,  and  a  part  of  the  council. 
The  congregation  in  St  Giles's  continued  quiet  till  the 
service  began,  when  an  old  woman,  impelled  by  sudden 
indignation,  started  up,  and  exclaiming  aloud  against 
the  supposed  mass,  threw  the  stool  on  which  she  had 
been  sitting  at  the  dean's  head.  The  service  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  wild  uproar,  and  but  for  the  interposition  of 
the  magistrates,  the  bishop  might  have  been  sacrificed 
at  his  own  altar.  When  most  of  the  people  had  retired, 
and  the  turbulent  had  been  excluded,  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  the  service  was  resumed  ;  but  was  soon 
overpowered  by  the  people  from  without,  who  burst 
open  the  doors,  broke  the  windows,  and  rent  the  air 
with  exclamations  of,  "  A  Pope,  an  Antichrist,  stone 
him,  stone  him  !"  With  a  few  exceptions  the  prelates 
were  equally  unsuccessful  throughout  all  Scotland  in  im- 
posing the  liturgy. 

The  Scottish  privy  council  plainly  perceiving  the  re- 
solution of  the  whole  nation,  represented  to  Charles  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  new  rites.  Their  remonstrance 
had  no  effect,  but  to  produce  a  threat  from  the  sove- 
reign of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  mean  time,  a  conflux  of  supplicants 
against  the  liturgy,  from  all  Scotland,  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  an  accusation  against  the  prelates  was  sub- 
scribed by  all  ranks,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant.  The 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  exasperated  at  the  threat  of  the 
seat  of  government  being  removed,  surrounded  the  town 
council  house,  and  demanded  the  replacing  the  ministers 
who  had  been  ejected  for  refusing  the  liturgy.  In  this 
tumult,  the  principal  citizens,  and  even  the  wives  and 
eisters  of  the  magistrates,  took  a  share. 
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The  council,  uninstructcd  by  Charles,  conceded  a 
most  important  point  to  the  supplicants,  in  permitting 
the  celebrated  Tables,  a  representative  body  of  nobles, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  to  sit  permanently  in 
Edinburgh,  while  the  multitude  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  An  evasive  answer  from  court  was  insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  A  formal  revocation  of  the 
liturgy  was  required,  and  the  accusation  o(  the  prelates 
proceeded  to  be  urged  by  the  Tables.  A  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued,  denouncing  the  supplicants  as  trai- 
tors ;  but  the  effect  was  only  to  summon  once  more  the 
whole  body  of  those  men  around  their  chiefs,  and  the 
proclamation  was  every  where  met  by  a  protest,  held 
equally  legal  and  sufficient  to  counteract  its  efl'ects. 

But  the  great  aera  in  this  religious  union  of  the 
Scotch,  was  the  renewal  of  the  national  covenant,  first 
framed  at  the  Rclormation,  when  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation, by  their  bond,  or  covenant,  undertook  the 
protection  of  the  infant  church.  This  renewed  a  me- 
morable bond,  by  which  the  subscribers  solemnly  re- 
nounced Episcopacy  as  well  as  Popery,  and  engaged  to 
defend  each  other,  and  to  support  the  sovereign  in  the 
preservation  of  religious  liberty  ;  and  was  prepared  by 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  leader  of  the  clergy,  and 
Archibald  Johnston,  afterwards  of  Warriston,  an  advo- 
cate. It  was  revived  by  the  lords  Balmerino,  London, 
and  Rothes.  It  was  sworn  to  by  nobles,  gentry,  clergy, 
and  burgesses,  and  by  thousands  of  all  denominations, 
after  solemn  exhortation  and  prayer  in  the  Grey  Friars' 
church  of  Edinburgh.  Throughout  Scotland,  it  roused 
and  agitated  the  people  by  a  zeal  unfclt  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The   king  began  to  think  of  temporizing   with  the 
Scotch  when   it  was  too  late.     He  sent  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  with  authority  to  treat  with  the  Covenanters. 
He  required  the  covenant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled. 
The  Covenanters  answered,  that  they  would  sooner  re- 
nounce their  baptism.     Hamilton  returned  to  London  ; 
made  another  fruitless  journey  with  new  proposals,  and 
was  again  sent  back  by  the  Covenanters.     After   some 
negotiation,  Charles  made  concessions,  which,    at    an 
earlier  period,  might  have  proved  satisfactory.     He  re- 
called the  canon's  liturgy  and  the  high  commission,  sus- 
pended the  articles  of  Perth,  and  seemed  only  anxious 
on  any  terms  to  continue  the  bishops.     But  the  Scotch 
could  not  now  think  themselves  secure,  without  the  ab- 
solute abolition  of  Episcopacy.     A  weak  attempt  was 
made  amidst   these   disputes  to  substitute  a  counter- 
covenant,  in  which  the  renunciation  of  Popery,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  royal  authority,  were  combined  ;  but  the 
new  bond  was  signed  by  few,  and  with  little  zeal.     An 
assembly,  which  Charles    had   agreed  to   grant  to  the 
Scottish    religionists,  was  held  at  Glasgow  ;  an  assem- 
bly, which,  from  a  large  accession  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  far  exceeded  in  influence  what  the  ecclesiastics 
alone  could  have   possessed.     As  a  preparative  to  the 
abolition  of  Episcopacy,  there  had  been  laid  before  the 
presbytery  of  Edinbursrh,  and   solemnly  read  in  all  the 
churches   of  the   kincjdom,  an  accusation  against  the 
bishops,  of  heresy,  simony,  bribery,  perjury,  cheating, 
and  numerous  other  crimes,  to  the  suspicion   of  which 
the  lax  lives  of  the  episcopal  clergy  had   but  too  much 
exposed  them.     The  bishops  sent  a   protest,  declining 
the  authority  of  the  assembly.     The  commissioners,  too, 
protested  against  the  court  as  illegally  constituted,  and 
in  his  majesty's  name   dissolved  it.     But  this   measure 
was  foreseen,  and  little  regarded.    The  court  still  con- 
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tinned  to  sit.  All  the  acts  of  assembly  since  the  acces- 
sion ot  James  were,  on  strong  grounds  of  reason,  de- 
clared null  and  void;  and  with  these  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment regarding  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Tlius  Episcopacy, 
the  high  commission,  the  articles  of  Perth,  the  canons, 
and  the  liturgy,  were  abolished,  and  declared  unlawful ; 
and  the  whole  fabric  which  James  and  Charles  had  been 
rearing  with  so  much  industry,  fell  to  the  ground.  Of 
14  bishops  whom  the  assembly  degraded,  eight  were 
excommunicated,  four  were  deposed,  and  two  were 
merely  suspended  from  ecclesiastical  functions.  These 
were  bold  proceedings.  Yet  it  may  still  be  doubted  if, 
with  so  much  justice  on  their  side,  they  intitled  the  sove- 
reign to  think  of  coming  to  the  last  extremities.  But 
Charles's  preparations  for  war  were  by  this  time  far  ad- 
vanced ;  it  appears  indeed  that  he  anxiously  solicited 
the  rupture  with  the  assembly,  to  justify  having  recourse 
to  arms.  By  economy  he  had  amassed  about  200,OOOA ; 
loans  were  procured  from  the  nobility  ;  his  queen  in- 
cited the  Papists,  and  Laud  instigated  the  clergy,  to 
contribute  to  this  Episcopal  war.  The  nobility  were 
summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign  at  York.  The  Scotch 
had  not  been  idle  in  meeting  the  hour  of  danger.  The 
covenant  had  been  received  by  Scotchmen  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  Lesly,  a  commander  distinguished  in 
the  Swedish  service,  was  recalled,  to  lead  the  Covenan- 
ters at  home,  and  he  was  followed  by  many  experienced 
officers,  who  had  served  Gustavus.  Arms,  ammunition, 
and  artillery  were  provided,  and  the  people  were  train- 
ed to  the  use  of  them.  After  France  and  Holland  had 
entered  into  a  league  against  Spain  for  the  partition  of 
the  Netherlands,  England  had  been  invited  to  a  neu- 
trality. But  Charles,  in  replying  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador, threatened  to  send  15,000  troops  to  oppose  the 
partition ;  an  impolitic  threat,  in  return  for  which 
Richelieu  now  secretly  supplied  the  Covenanters  with 
money.* 

When  the  king's  forces  had  assembled  at  York,  when 
Huntly  began  to  arm  for  his  cause  in  the  north,  and  the 
marquis  of  Douglas  in  the  south,  the  Covenanters  seiz- 
ed, by  surprize,  some  of  the  most  important  fortified 
places.  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Dalkeith,  fell  at 
once  into  their  hands.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton  arrived 
with  the  king's  fleet  from  England;  but  he  found  Leith, 
which  had  been  fortified  by  volunteers  of  all  ranks,  se- 
cure from  assault,  and  could  only  land  his  few  regiments 
on  the  uninhabited  islands  of  the  Forth.  The  king  ad- 
vanced from  York  to  Berwick  with  23,000  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  Scotch,  to  the  number  of  ^4,000,  encamp- 
ed in  sight  of  his  army  on  Dunse  Law.  The  latter  had 
hitherto,  though  with  swords  in  their  hands,  constantly 
addressed  Charles  as  their  sovereign,  petitioning  redress 
of  grievances  from  him,  and  never  desisting  from  paci- 
fic overtures.  Formidable  as  they  seemed  from  their 
numbers,  zeal,  national  spirit,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  officers,  the  king  listened  to  their  proposals.  His 
own  army  had  few  officers  of  experience,  and  the  men 
were  inspired  by  no  such  zeal  as  that  which  animated 
the  Scotch.  In  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  armies  on  both  sides  should  be  disband- 
ed, and  that  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  another  assembly,  and  civil  affairs  to  ano- 
ther parliament  soon  to  be  summoned.  The  fortifications 
of  Leith  were  surrendered,  and  30  castles  were  restored 
to  the  king's  government. 


The  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  accordingly  met, 
and  again  abolished  Episcopacy,  stigmatizing  the  litur- 
gy, canons,  and  high  commission,  as  before.  The  Scot- 
tisl)  parliament  also  assembled,  a  truly  patriotic  parlia- 
ment, who  proposed  to  re-establish  all  llieir  legislative 
rights  which  had  been  usurped  since  the  accession  of 
James,  and  to  rectify  many  public  abuses.  Charles,  who 
had  never  been  sincere  in  his  treaty  with  the  Scotch, 
made  these  proposals  a  pretext  for  suddenly  ordering 
the  earl  of  Traquaire  to  prorogue  their  parliament,  and 
both  sides  again  prepared  for  hostilities.  The  bigotry 
of  Laud,  and  the  violence  of  Wentworth,  overpowered 
in  the  English  council  the  moderation  of  Hamilton  and 
Morton  ;  for  to  those  four,  under  the  name  of  the  junto, 
the  Scottish  afl'airs  had  been  long  entrusted.  A  letter, 
which  had  been  signed  by  seven  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
before  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  and  addressed  to  the 
French  king,  (but  from  proper  motives  never  sent,)  to 
solicit  assistance,  was  thought  a  sufficient  justification 
of  war  on  the  royal  side  ;  and  Loudon,  the  Scottish 
commissioner  from  the  Covenanters,  was  ordered  for 
execution,  (though  the  order  was  revoked,)  for  being 
the  author  of  the  letter. 

After  eleven  years  intermission,  it  was  necessary  to 
convoke  another  parliament  in  England.  By  the  mouth 
of  the  lord  keeper  Finch,  the  king  discovered  his  wants, 
and  representing  his  debts,  for  which  he  had  given  secu- 
rity on  his  crown  lands,  amounting  to  300,000/.,  pleaded 
for  immediate  supplies  to  support  his  armaments,  and 
promised,  though  indefinitely,  to  promote  the  best  wishes 
and  interests  of  his  English  subjects.  The  house  of 
commons,  instead  of  listening  to  his  wants,  began  with 
arranging  the  grievances  of  the  public,  under  three  dif- 
ferent heads :  those  of  the  broken  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, of  illegal  taxes,  and  of  violence  done  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  After  an  intercession  on  the  part  of  the 
peers  in  the  king's  behalf,  which,  so  far  from  obtaining 
the  supplies,  was  declared  by  the  commons  to  be  an 
illegal  interposition,  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament ; 
and  to  make  this  procedure  still  more  dangerous  and  un- 
popular, imprisoned  Bellasis  and  sir  John  Hotham,  for 
the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  debates. 

Though  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  convocation 
of  the  clergy  was  still  allowed,  which,  besides  granting 
to  the  king  a  supply  from  the  spirituality,  imposed  an 
oath  on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  of  the  University, 
to  support  the  established  government  of  the  church,  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  chapters.  Sec.  The  public 
notions  of  liberty  were  too  far  matured  not  to  perceive, 
that  such  an  assembly  as  the  convocation,  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was  unconstitutional  ;  and  an  oath, 
which  contained  an  Sec.  was  justly  exposed  to  ridicule. 
In  the  mean  time,  subscriptions  were  raised  at  court,  or 
extorted  from  the  merchants  ;  nor  were  former  illegal 
exactions,  however  productive  of  discontent,  omitted. 
Instead  of  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland,  whose  capaci- 
ty, or  whose  zeal,  in  the  last  expedition  was  suspected, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed  general,  the 
earl  of  Strafford  lieutenant-general,  and  lord  Conway 
general  of  the  horse.  The  army  which  was  now  raised, 
consisted  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horse. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters  and  parliament,  were  much 
more  successfully  active.  Tlie  parliament  having  se- 
cured their  own  constitution,  by  the  creation  of  a  third 
estate  ;  having  passed  a  statute  for  triennial  renovations. 
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aiid  having  guarded  the  legislative  power  against  the 
enci-oachmenis  of  royalty  by  other  wise  regulations,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  ot  estates  to  superintend  at  the 
camp  and  in  the  capital,  the  operations  of  the  war.  Con- 
scious of  the  good  wishes  of  the  popular  party  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  may  well  suppose  in  correspondence  with 
the  English  parliamentary  leaders,  they  crossed  the 
Tweed  With  23,000  foot,  3000  horse,  and  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery. Maintaining  as  before  the  most  submissive  lan- 
guage, they  entered  England,  they  said,  with  no  hostile 
intentions,  but  to  obtain  access  to  the  king's  person,  and 
lay  their  petition  at  his  feet.  At  Newburn  upon  Tyne 
they  were  opposed  by  general  Conway,  with  batteries 
erected  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  6000  horse  and  foot. 
Lesly,  their  general,  first  requested  permission  to  pass  ; 
then  on  a  shot  being  fired  by  an  English  centinel,  they 
opened  their  artillery,  and  charging  their  opponents,  put 
them  to  flight.  Their  army  thus  obtained  immediate 
possession  of  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  Shields,  and  Dur- 
ham. Charles  retired  with  a  mutinous  and  panic-struck 
army  from  Northallerton  to  York,  where  an  address 
reached  him  from  the  city  of  London,  petitioning  for  a 
parliament  He  contented  himself,  however,  for  the 
present,  with  summoning  a  great  council  of  the  peers 
at  York.  A  treaty  was  suggested,  as  the  only  means  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  ;  and  as  that  enemy 
still  held  out  the  language  of  petition,  sixteen  noblemen, 
eminent  for  their  rank  and  popularity,  were  proposed  to 
negotiate  with  the  committee  ol  the  Scottish  estates. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  exempt  the  four  northern  counties 
from  the  contributions  of  the  Scottish  army,  the  sum  of 
850/.  a  day  was  allowed  for  their  subsistence.  A  loan  of 
200,000/.  was  obtained  by  the  credit  of  the  peers  ;  and 
Charles  was  thus  in  the  singular  situation  of  a  sovereign 
supporting  two  hostile  armies  at  once  in  the  field.  As 
many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negotiation,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  treaty  from  Rippon  to  London,  a 
change  of  place  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  royal 
cause.  Charles  yielding  in  despair  to  the  torrent  which 
he  could  not  stem,  as  he  had  foreseen  that  the  council 
of  the  peers  at  York  would  advise  him  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, told  them  in  his  first  speech,  that  he  had  already 
■taken  that  resolution. 

During  the  recent  transactions  in  Scotland,  we  may 
easily  conceive  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  England, 
and  the  deep  sympathy  of  Puritans  and  Presbyterians 
with  their  fellow  believers,  who  were  regarded  rather 
as  brethren  in  a  common  cause,  than  invaders.  As  the 
parliament  met  with  no  ordinary  prospects  and  motives, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  never  observed  to  be  so  full 
at  the  opening  of  a  session.  The  house  began  by  striking 
an  important  blow,  by  impeaching  StrafTord  the  king's 
principal  adviser.  Hated  by  the  Scotch  for  having  used 
all  his  influence  against  them;  by  the  Irish,  for  having 
acted  in  their  kingdom  as  deputy,  with  an  unpopular 
vigilance  and  activity  ;  and  considered  by  the  English 
popular  party  as  an  apostate  from  their  cause,  he  was 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  three  nations.  The 
king  had  induced  him  to  leave  the  army  by  a  promise  of 
protection,  and  assuring  him  that  not  a  hair  of  liis  head 
should  be  hurt ;  but  just  as  he  entered  the  House  of 
Peers,  he  found  that  Pym  had  brought  up  his  impeach- 
ment from  the  commons,  followed  by  the  w  hole  house. 
He  was  immediately  ordered  into  custody.  Laud  could 
not  long  escape  the  scrutiny.  He  was  also  impeached 
for  high  treason  by  the  commons,  and  ordered  into  cus- 
tody.    The  lord  keeper  Finch,  justly  obnoxious  for  hav- 


ing, on  an  important  occasion,  refused  to  put  the  ques- 
tion when  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  tor  hav- 
ing procured,  by  intrigues  and  menaces,  the  extrajudicial 
opinion  of  the  judges,  in  Uie  case  of  sliip-moncy  ;  and 
for  having  been  active  in  many  illegal  measures,  tried 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  tlie  commons  by  submission  ; 
but  finding  that  his  impeachment  was  resolved  on,  he 
fltd  to  Holland. 

Spreading  the  terrors  of  their  power  still  farther,  the 
commons  proceeded  to  the  punishment  of  those  agents 
of  royalty,  who  could  not  properly  be  attainted  for  high 
treason,  but  whose  co-operation  with  tyrannical  mea- 
sures, (though,  in  many  instances,  involuntary,)  brought 
on  them  the  new  term  of  delinquents.  The  sheriffs,  who 
had  levied  snip-money,  were  voted  such  ;  the  farmers 
and  officers  of  customs  concerned  in  raising  poundage 
and  tonnage,  were  severely  fined ;  the  members  of  the 
star-chamber,  and  high  commission  courts,  were  voted 
worthy  of  punishment;  the  judges,  who  had  voted 
against  Hambden  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  were  oblig- 
ed to  find  surety  for  their  appearance  ;  and  Berkeley,  a 
judge  of  the  king's  bench,  was  seized  on  his  tribunal  by 
an  order  of  the  house.  The  sentences  which  had  been 
executed  against  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  other  libellers 
of  the  court,  were  reversed,  and  their  judges  were  or- 
dered to  make  reparation  to  the  sufferers.  When  those 
liberated  patriots  returned  to  London,  they  were  met  by 
multitudes,  and  the  roads  before  them  were  strewed  with 
flowers ;  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  congratulation  that 
attended  them,  were  intermingled  loud  invectives 
against  their  late  oppressors.  Grievances  were  now 
represented,  both  by  members  within  and  petitioners 
from  without,  in  such  numbers,  that  the  house  was  di- 
vided into  above  forty  committees ;  cliarged  each  of  them 
with  the  examination  of  some  particular  violation  of  law 
or  liberty ;  and  from  ihe  reports  of  these  committees, 
the  house  daily  passed  votes  which  humbled  the  court, 
and  elated  the  nation.  Ship-money  was  declared  illegal 
and  arbitrary,  the  sentence  against  Hambden  cancelled, 
the  court  of  York  abolished,  compositions  for  knight- 
hood stigmatised,  and  every  late  measure  of  administra- 
tion treated  with  reproach  and  obloquy.  Among  the 
petitions  from  without,  there  was  one  which  strongly 
indicated  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  church. 
A  petition  from  the  city,  signed  by  15,000  names,  for  a 
total  alteration  oichurch  government,  was  presented  by 
alderman  Pennington,  the  city  member. 

The  pretensions  of  the  commons  to  the  right  of  im- 
posing tonnage  and  poundage,  by  their  own  authority, 
were  revived  with  assurance  of  success.  In  the  pream- 
ble to  the  bill  which  they  passed,  for  granting  these  du- 
ties to  the  king,  they  divested  the  crown  of  all  right  of 
levying  them  without  their  consent.  Charles  was  obliged 
to  pass  this  important  bill,  as  well  as  to  confirm,  though 
with  more  reluctance,  a  bill  for  reviving  triennial  parlia- 
ments, after  the  example  lately  given  by  the  Scottish 
parliament.  A  change  of  ministers,  as  well  as  of  mea- 
sures, was  resolved  upon.  The  Earls  of  Hartford,  Es- 
sex, Bristol,  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  other  noblemen  of  the 
popular  party,  were  sworn  privy  counsellors.  Juxon, 
bishop  of  London,  resigned  the  treasurer's  staflf;  but  his 
character,  and  the  moderation  of  his  enemies,  allowed 
him  to  remain  unmolested.  A  feeble  negotiation  for  the 
introduction  of  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Hollis,  into  office, 
was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  ;  and 
from  circumstances  imperfectly  explained  by  historians, 
was  never  resumed.  Unhappily  for  Charles,  he  conti- 
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nued,  after  hii  old  ministers  had  been  exiled  and  dis- 
placed, iiiter  the  iinpi  isonmenl  ol  Laud,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  Siraflord,  to  govern  by  means  of  weak  agents, 
destitute  ol  energy  or  of  eredit  with  parliament. 

The  fate  of  Lord  Strafi'ord  was  not  loni;  delayed  after 
his  commitment  to  the  Tower.  To  bestow  the  greater 
solemnity  on  his  trial,  scaffolds  were  erected  m  West- 
minster hall,  where  both  houses  sat,  the  one  as  his  ac- 
cusers, the  other  as  his  judges.  Besides  tlie  chair  of 
state,  a  close  gallery  was  prepared  for  the  king  and 
queen,  who  attended  during  the  whole  trial.  Twenty- 
eight  articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  against 
him,  rcgurdinii;  his  conduct  as  president  of  the  council 
of  York,  as  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  commander  in  Eng- 
land. But  though  four  months  were  employed  by  the 
managers  in  framing  the  accusation,  and  all  his  answers 
were  extemporary,  he  certainly  baffled  the  arguments 
of  his  accusers,  and  fell  by  an  illegal  sentcjice.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  inadequate  to  establish  the 
charge  of  absolute  treason.  He  was  convicted,  even 
according  to  his  enemies,  of  that  constructive  or  accu- 
mulative treason,  the  bare  admission  of  which,  as 
grounds  of  sentence,  is  a  disgrace  to  any  tribunal,  and 
would  sanction  the  most  enormous  tyranny  if  it  became 
a  practice.  The  fear  of  popular  violence  had  probably 
no  small  share  in  the  decision  of  the  Lords  with  respect 
to  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  the  same  battery  was 
applied  to  force  the  king's  assent.  Charles  was  irreso- 
lute ;  but  Sti  allbrd,  either  hoping  of  escaping  alive  out  of 
prison,  or  expecting  that  Charles  might  be  touched 
more  deeply  by  an  offer  of  his  own  life,  advised  the 
king  to  sign  his  death-warrant,  in  order  to  quiet  the  tu- 
multuous people.  Charles  at  last  granted  a  commission 
to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  consent  to  the  bill  for 
his  execution, — an  act  for  which  he  never  forgave  him- 
.self. 

The  commons,  it  may  be  said,  were,  without  just 
grounds,  jealous,  that  all  the  power  which  they  had  ex- 
toned  from  the  king  might  be  yet  revoked,  if  they  stopt 
at  the  present  stage;  but  we  may  suppose  them,  never- 
theless, to  have  been  sincere  in  those  fears.  The  exe- 
cution of  Strafford  is  a  blot  on  the  memory  of  that  par- 
liament, which  it  is  possible  for  their  advocates  to  pal- 
liate, but  not  to  efface.  The  bill  which  they  introduced 
at  this  period  for  their  perpetual  continuance,  was  a 
stretch  of  power  which  can  only  be  vindicated  by  the 
plea  of  necessity.  Charles  empowered  the  same  com- 
missioners, who  signed  the  warrant  for  Strafford's  fate, 
to  assent  to  this  bill,  and  for  the  present  conceded  an 
entire  victory  to  the  popular  power.  From  policy,  more 
than  necessity,  the  commons  had  borrowed  money  from 
the  citizens,  for  the  payment  of  the  two  armies  during 
the  negotiation  with  the  Scotch,  which  was  now  trans- 
ferred from  Rippon  to  London.  The  citizens  started 
difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan,  declaring,  that 
though  they  willingly  trusted  the  parliament,  they  wish- 
ed for  the  continuance  of  their  sitting  as  a  security  for 
their  repayment ;  and  on  this  pretence  the  bill  for  conti- 
nuance was  voted  and  passed. 

Among  the  demands  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
there  were  two  to  which  Charles  felt  most  reluctant  to 


accede, — the  tacit  confirmation  of  the  lale  acts  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  including  almost  every  civil  and  re- 
ligious demand  ;  and  the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  i.  e. 
of  such  civil  ministers  and  prelates  as  were  thought  to 
have  advised  the  king  to  hostilities  with  the  Scottish 
nation.  The  prosecution  of  incendiaries  was  at  last  re- 
ferred to  the  English  parliament,  and  tacitly  reserved  to 
the  king;  it  being  understood  that  they  were  to  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  his  person,  and  from  offices  of  trust. 
Ol  300,000/.  which  the  English  parliament  voted  as  a 
brotherly  assistance  to  the  Scotch,  and  which  the  Scotch 
claimed  as  an  indemnification  lor  their  share  of  losses  by 
the  war,  a  fourth  p.u't  was  advanced.  Ecclesiastical 
conformity  was  referred  to  the  English  official  arrange- 
ments, and  to  the  Scottish  parliament.  The  king  had 
already  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  Scotland 
once  more  ;  a  journey  of  which  the  commons  were  afraid, 
as  it  would  lead  him  directly  through  the  heart  of  both 
armies.*  As  he  refused  to  deler  his  departure,  they 
ordered  the  arrears  to  be  provided,  and  both  armies  to 
be  withdrawn. 

A  small  committee  of  both  houses  attended  the  king, 
in  reality  to  act  as  observers  ot  his  conduct.  These  were 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Howard,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
Sir  \Vm.  Armyne,  l-'iennes,  and  Hanibden. 

Amidst  this  variety  of  distracting  affairs,  the  king 
concluded  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with 
William,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  parliament  assented 
to  this  measure  with  satisfaction. 

On  tlie  King's  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  Montrose,  and  others  of  his  friends,  im- 
prisoned for  that  detected  correspondence  which  they 
had  maintained  with  him  during  the  treaty  of  Rippon. 
Scotland  now  beheld,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  parlia- 
ment, whose  deliberations,  instead  of  being  limited  as 
formerly  to  a  single  day,  were  pursued  for  months  with- 
out interruption  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The  lesser 
barons,  hitherto  restrained  to  a  single  suffrage  for  each 
county,  now  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  each  a  separate 
and  independent  vote.  Since  the  detection  of  Montrose's 
treachery,  the  parliament  were  more  inclined  than  ever 
to  adhere  to  their  accusations  against  the  incendiaries  ; 
with  a  patriotic  desire  also  of  rendering  their  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  English  cabinet,  they  wished  to 
possess  iiiHuence  in  the  nomination  of  ministers  ;  a  last 
sinew  of  his  prerogative,  of  which  Charles  was  naturally 
tenacious.  By  mutual  accommodation,  the  number  of 
incendiaries  was  reduced  to  five,  both  plottersf  and  in- 
cendiaries were  released  from  prison,  and  their  sentence 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  king.  Charles,  on  his  part, 
submitted  to  choose  his  ministers,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Scotch  estates  while  they  sat,  and  of  his  privy 
council,  who  themselves  were  chosen  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  estates,  when  the  estates  should  be  adjourned. 
He  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  seats,  four  judges  who  had 
adhered  to  his  interests,  and  others  were  chosen  more 
agreeable  to  the  ruling  party.  Several  of  the  Covenan- 
ters were  sworn  into  the  privy  council.  The  king  be- 
stowed pensions  and  preferments  on  Henderson,  Gilles- 
pie, and  other  popular  preachers,  and  practised  every 
art  to  soften  his  enemies.     Argyle  was  created  a  mar- 


•It  w.is  not  without  reason  thai  the  commons  were  jealous  of  the  kin!!;''s  personal  influence  with  the  armies,  as  an  association  was  dis- 
covered this  year,  (1641),  headed  by  some  principal  officers,  Piercey,  Jermyn,  Oneale,  SiC  whose  object  was  to  get  ilic  army  to  petition 
(that  is  demand)  a  restitution  oi'  the  power  assumed  by  parliament.  Tlie  king  had  countersigned  a  rough  draught  of  the  intended  peti- 
tion. 

"t  The  plotters  were  those  concerned  in  Montrose's  late  treachery  to  the  covenant. 
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«ju'is,  Uie  Lords  Loudon  and  Lindsay  earls,  and  the  title 
til  the  Earl  ol  Luvcn  was  busloived  on  Lesly.  Tlie  Earl 
of  Laacrk  continued  Si;crctary,  Roxburijh  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  the  Treasury  was  put  in  commission.  Arccyle 
vas  preleired  by  parliament  as  candidate  for  the  office 
ot  Ciianeellor;  but  the  king,  though  he  bestowed  on  him 
a  new  title,  wislied  not  to  aggrandise  so  popular  and 
powerful  a  nobleman  willi  new  power. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton  held,  at  this  time,  the  principal 
ascendency  in  the  Scottish  parliament.  The  latter  had 
entered  the  covenant  as  a  spy  from  the  king  ;  but,  ac- 
cording lo  Clarendon,  Montrose,  in  revealins;  the  secrets 
of  the  Covenantors,  imparted,  that  Hamilton  was  as 
hearty  in  the  covenanting  interest  as  Argyle.  Montrose 
had  already  denounced  both  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  as 
traitors  ;  and  had  communicated,  there  is  little  doubt, 
intelligence  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  those  no- 
blemen with  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  England. 
Their  guilt  he  offered  to  assert  and  prove  in  parliament; 
but  rather  advised,  that  they  should  be  assassinated,  and 
undertook  the  assassination  himself. 

Tlie  plot  for  the  arrestation  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle, 
an  event  in  Scottish  history  commonly  denominated  l/ie 
incident,  has  been  frequently  called  suppositious  ;  but 
that  tneir  arrest  was  intended  by  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Cochrane,  admits  of  no  dispute.  They  were  to  have 
been  conveyed,  it  was  said,  under  guard  of  Cochrane's 
regiment,  stationed  near  Leith,  wnere  a  frigate  was  rea- 
dy, in  the  roads,  to  convey  them  off.  The  two  noblemen, 
however,  fled  to  Kinneil,  the  seat  of  Hamilton's  brother. 
The  king,  who  came  next  day  to  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment with  500  men  in  arms,  complained  of  the  injurious 
surmises  excited  by  their  flight.  The  leaders  of  the 
English  parliament  understood  this  affair  of  the  incident, 
to  which  so  many  historians  who  have  recorded  it  have 
been  blind.  They  knew,  that  Montrose  had  betrayed 
their  late  correspondence  with  the  Covenanters  ;  that 
Charles,  wishing  to  revive  obsolete  treasons,  intended 
to  impeach  them,  and  bring  them  to  execution  ;  and  that 
the  seizure  of  Argyle  and  Hamilton  was  the  forerunner 
of  his  intentions.  When  the  news  of  the  incident,  there- 
fore, reached  England,  the  commons  applied  inmiediate- 
ly  for  a  guard,  and  obtained  it  from  Essex,  whom  the 
kin.;  had  left  general  in  the  south. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,-^an  event  unparalleled,  for  horror 
and  cruelty,  in  our  own  annals.  The  king  had  not  left 
Scotland  when  the  first  information  of  this  dreadful  af- 
fair was  transmitted  to  him,  but  the  extent  of  its  enor- 
mity was  not  at  first  known.  The  Scottish  parliament 
has  been  represented  as  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
fellow  Protestants  ;  but,  it  seems,  that  Charles,  unac- 
quainted himself  with  the  extent  of  the  rebellion,  repre- 
sented it  as  insignificant  to  the  parliament.  The  danger 
was  no  sooner  discovered,  than  they  offered  3000  stand 
of  spare  arms,  and  10,000  men  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  ; 
a  relief  which,  if  timely  accepted,  might  have  proved 
sufficient. 

The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  received 
in  London  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Sir  Richard  Gournay,  the  loi'd  mayor,  had  promoted 
tht.se  favourable  dispositions,  and  had  persuaded  the 
populace  to  give  some  marks  of  affection  to  the  king, 
so  ..pparently  inroi.sistent  with  their  past  and  subsequent 
contempt  of  him.     But  the  pleasure  wbicli  Charles  en- 


joyed from  this  reception  was  speedily  damped,  by  a 
remonstrance  of  the  commons,  which  was  presented  to 
him  immediately  on  his  return.  This  remonstrance, 
which  contained  a  merciless  and  minute  exposure  of  all 
that  was  unfortunate,  invidious,  or  faulty  in  his  reign, 
was  not  voted  in  the  commons  without  a  warm  debate  of 
the  house,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  eleven.  It 
concluded  with  recommending  the  appointment  of  minis  • 
teis,  in  whom  the  parliament  might  have  reason  to  con- 
fide. Although  the  acrimony  of  this  remonstrance  was 
extreme,  the  conclusion  showed  that  a  constitutional  re- 
medy, if  not  certain,  was  at  least  open  to  trial.  The 
public  confidence  at  that  time  was  denied  to  those  mi- 
nisteis  of  Charles  who  had  deserted  the  public  cause  : 
it  was  withheld  from  the  servile  insolence  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  fiom  the  levity  of  Digby,  and  the  infamy  of 
Savillc  ;  but  was  resei  vtd  lor  the  unassuming,  but  in- 
flexible virtues  of  Hambden,  the  milcrtntegrily  of  Kim- 
bolton,  the  sincere  and  ardent  genius  of  Hollis,  and  the 
cool  sagacity  of  the  aged  Pym. 

From  this  period  the  proceedings  of  the  commons 
became  more  bold,  determined,  and  violent.  They  had 
accused  tliirtten  bishops  of  high  treason,  for  enacting 
canons  without  consent  of  parliament.  Tlity  brought 
a  bill  forward  twice  in  the  same  session,  for  taking  away 
the  votes  ol  these  bishops.  This  exclusion  of  the  popish 
and  spiritual  lords,  was  at  last  accomplished  l)y  popular 
tumults,  which  tiic  commons  kept  alive  by  politic  design, 
and  to  wiiich  the  supporters  of  loyalty  and  hierarchy 
only  gave  force  by  resistance.  The  latter  party  were 
now  denominated  the  cavaliers  ;  while  their  antagonists, 
from  the  short  cut  of  their  hair,  were  contemptuously 
called  round  heads.  Several  reduced  officers,  and  young 
gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  the  menaces  and 
assemblies  of  the  populace  round  Whitehall,  offered 
their  services  to  the  king;  and  had  frequent,  and  some- 
times bloody,  skirmishes  with  the  people. 

While  the  tumults  raged,  Williams,  tlie  archbishop 
of  York,  exasperated  at  some  indignities  which  he  had 
received,  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  Jiis  brethren,  and 
by  his  advice,  a  protestation  was  addressed  to  the  king, 
setting  forth,  that  they  had  been  menaced  and  assaulted 
by  an  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no  longer  exercise 
their  right  of  attending  and  voting  in  the  house.  For 
this  reason,  they  protested  against  all  laws  and  resolu- 
tions that  should  be  voted  during  their  constrained  ab- 
sence. As  soon  as  the  imprudent  protestation  was  pre- 
sented, the  peers  desired  a  conference  with  the  other 
house.  The  commons  immediately  sent  up  an  impeach- 
ment of  high  treason  against  the  protesting  bishops,  for 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  No  man  in 
either  house  ventured  to  speak  a  word  in  their  vindica- 
tion, so  much  was  every  one  displeased  at  their  egregi- 
ous imprudence. 

A  few  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  an  indis- 
cretion still  more  fatal,  to  which  all  the  ensuing  disorders 
and  civil  wars  may  be  ascribed.*  This  was,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  commoners,  Hollis, 
Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hambden,  Pym,  and  Strode. 
Charles  is  supposed  to  have  been  impelled  to  this  mea- 
sure by  the  advice  of  the  queen  and  the  court  ladies, 
and  of  Lord  Digby. 

Herbert,  attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  house  of 
peers,  and  in  his  majesty's  name  preferred  articles  of 
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impeachment  agaiiis'  iliese  sis  individuals  ;  imponing, 
that  they  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  laws,  to  de- 
prive the  king  of  his  just  power,  to  draw  his  army  to 
disobedience  ;  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  compel  the 
parliament  by  force  and  terrors  to  join  them,  and  had 
actually  levied  war  against  the  king.  The  injustice  of 
attempting  to  punish  the  connection  of  those  men  with 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  after  an  act  of  oblivion,  and 
all  that  had  passed,  could  only  be  equalled  by  (he  folly 
of  attempting  to  seize  them.  A  scrjcant  at  arms  de- 
manded the  five  commoners  from  their  own  assembly: 
he  was  sent  back  vvithout  a  positive  answer.  Messen- 
gers were  employed  to  search  for  the  members,  who 
sealed  and  locked  their  trunks  and  private  apartments. 
The  king  came  next  day  in  person  to  demand  them  of 
the  house  of  commons;  but  the  five  commoners  had  a 
private  notice  to  withdraw  a  moment  before  the  king  en- 
tered.* The  king  left  his  retinue  of  about  200  men, 
some  with  halberts,  others  with  walking  swords  at  the 
door,  and  advanced  alone  through  the  hall,  while  all 
the  members  rose  to  receive  him.  The  speaker  with- 
drew from  the  chair,  and  the  king  took  possession  of 
it.  He  repeated  his  resolution  of  seizing  the  accused 
members  wherever  he  could  find  them ;  of  proceeding 
against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way ;  and  expected,  as 
he  had  not  come  to  take  them  by  force,  but  by  lawful 
authority,  that  the  house  would  send  them  to  him.  He 
then  asked  the  speaker,  if  they  were  in  the  house. 
"  Sir,"  answered  the  speaker,  (falling  on  his  knee,)  "  I 
have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this 
place,  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct  mc,  whose 
servant  I  am ;  and  I  humbly  ask  pardon  that  I  cannot 
give  any  other  answer  to  what  your  majesty  is  pleased 
to  demand  of  me."  The  commons  were  in  the  utmost 
disorder;  and  when  the  king  was  departing,  some  mem- 
bers cried  out,  "Privilege,  privilege!"  The  house 
immediately  adjourned. 

In  the  evening,  the  accused  members  flew  to  the  city, 
which  was  their  fortress.  The  citizens  were  the  whole 
night  in  arms.  Next  morning  about  ten,  Charles,  at- 
tended by  a  few  lords,  repaired  to  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mon council  at  Guildhall,  to  whom  he  justified  his  inten- 
tions respecting  the  fugitives,  and  hoped  that  they  would 
not  find  protection  in  the  city.  This  measure  only  pro- 
duced new  mortification.  On  his  way  back,  the  streets 
resounded  with  cries  of  privilege  of  parliament;  and  one 
of  the  populace  called  out,  near  his  coach,  "  to  your 
tents,  O  Israel!"  the  watch-word  of  mutiny  among  the 
Israelites,  when  they  abandoned  Rehoboam. 

When  the  commons  met,  they  either  felt,  or  affected 
dismay,  and  adjourning  for  some  days,  ordered  a  com- 
mittee to  sit  in  Merchant  Taylors  Hall.  They  met  again 
to  confirm  the  resolution  of  that  committee  on  the  ille- 
gality ofuhe  king's  attempts  to  seize  their  members; 
and  when  the  popular  mind  was  wrought  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  passion  in  their  cause,  brought  the  accused 
members  in  military  and  triumphant  procession  to  re- 
sume their  seats.  The  river  was  covered  with  vessels 
laden  with  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared  to 
fight ;  and  Kippon,  appointed  by  parliament'to  be  major- 
general  of  the  city  militia,  led  a  tumultuary  army  to 
Westminster-hall.  The  king,  who,  disconsolate  and 
alarmed,  had  retired  to  Hampton  Court  from  Whitehall, 
sent  a  message  to  the  commons,  proposing  that  they 


should  agree  upon  a  legal  method,  by  which  he  might 
carry  on  his   prosecution  agauist  the  members.     They 
desired  him  to  lay  the  grounds  ol  prosecution  before  the 
house,  declaring  that  thi;y  would  judge  themselves  whe- 
ther it  were  proper  to  surrender  their  members  for  trial. 
By    successive   messages,  he   offered  every  concession 
in  his  power,  to  pardon  the  members,  and  to  make  re- 
paration  for  the   breach  of  privilege.     The  commons 
would  accept  of  no  reparation   without  an  acknowledg- 
ment of   his   advisers — a  cruel    condition,  to  which  he 
could  not  submit   without  humiliation.     The  commons 
had  already  stript  the  king  of  almost  all  his  privileges, 
the    bishops   were  fled,  the  judges  were   intimidated ; 
it  now  only   remained,  that,  after  securing    the  church 
and  the  law,  they    should  get   possession  of  the  sword 
also.     The  assumptions  of  the  commons  at  this  period, 
can  be  justified  only  by  their  firm  belief,  that  the  king 
still  intended  to  revoke   whatever  concessions   he    had 
already  made   in   favour  of  liberty.     Unfortunately   the 
earlier  history  of  his  reign  betrays  an  insincerity  in  the 
character  of  Charles,  which  makes  his  treachery  in  the 
present  crisis  too  credible.     The  late  attempt  to  arrest 
the  five  members,  connected  as  it  must  seem  to  be,  with 
the  incident   in  Scotland,  justifies   the  strongest  suspi- 
cions of  the  king's  willingness  to  break  the  amnesty,  and 
peculiarly  justifies  the  suspicions  of  men,  whose   lives 
were   in  imminent   danger,  and   whose   passions  were 
swayed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  times.     Since  the  par- 
liament had  just  grounds  to  feel  insecure  from  the  king's 
intentions,  since  they  knew,  tliat  by  removing  Balfour, 
a  man  of  popular  principles,    from   the  government  of 
the  Tower,  and   substituting    the  Earl   of  Newport  as 
governor  in  his  place,  and  by  preparations  for  securing 
Hull  and  Portsmouth,  that  he  had  premeditated  reduc- 
ing them  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  since  they  had  seen  hini 
uniformly  refuse  the  constitutional  remedy  of  accepting 
a  popular  ministry,  they  certainly  did  not  claim  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  without  a  strong  pica  for  that  other- 
wise   unconstitutional   demand.      But    whatever    were 
Charles's  intentions,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
refuse  this  last  concession.     After  obliging  him  to  con- 
cede that  the  Tower,  Hull,  and  Portsmouth,  should  be 
entrusted  to  persons  appointed  by  parliament,  the  com- 
mons demanded  that  the  officers  of  the  militia   should 
be  of  their  own  nomination.     He  was  at  that  time  at 
Dover,  attending  the  queen  and  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
as  the  latter  dreading  the  popular  clamour  at  her  religion, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  raising  resources  for  the  antici- 
pated civil  war,  was  leaving  the  kingdom    The  king  at 
first  evaded  the  demand,  by  requesting  leisure  to  consi- 
der it.  When  the  commons  pressed  their  remonstrances 
for  embodying  and  directing  the  militia  under  the   ma- 
nagement of  both  houses,  and  desired  the  command  o£ 
the  army  even  for  a  limited   time,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
burst  of  exasperation,  "  -Vo,  not  for  an  hour." 

In  this  state  of  contention  with  the  parliament,  Lon- 
don was  evidently  an  unsafe  residence  for  the  king. 
Accordingly,  taking  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  along  with  him,  he  arrived  by  slow  journeys  at 
York.  Here  he  found  the  public  spirit  much  more 
strongly  in  his  favour  than  in  the  south  ;  and  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  from  all  quarters,  either  personally,  or 
by  messages  and  letters,  expressed  their  duty  towards 
him.     The  queen,  who  was    in  Holland,  was  making 


*  The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  Northumberland's  sister,  was  entrusted  with  inrorni.ation  of  the  king's  intention,  and  caused  the  mem- 
bers to  be  informed.  ■     . 
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successful  levies  of  men  and  ammunition.  But,  before 
war  was  openly  declared,  the  shadow  of  a  negotiation 
wab  carried  on,  rather  witfl  a  design  to  please  the  peo- 
ple, than  with  any  view  of  reconciliation.  Mutual  re- 
monstrances passed  ;  in  which  those  of  the  king,  assisted 
by  his  secretary  Lord  Falkland,  were  eminent  for  ability 
and  eloquence.  The  parliament  sent  to  the  king  nine- 
teen propositions  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement,  which, 
by  the  king's  friends,  were  considered  as  absolutely 
subversive  of  monarchy.  They  required,  that  no  man 
should  remain  in  the  council,  nor  officer  be  chosen,  with- 
out their  consent;  that  no  deed  of  the  king  should  be 
valid  unless  it  passed  the  council,  and  be  attested  under 
their  hand ;  that  none  of  the  royal  family  should  marry 
without  consent  of  parliament  and  council ;  that  the  laws 
should  be  executed  against  Papists  ;  that  Popish  lords 
should  not  vote  in  parliament;  that  the  liturgy  and 
chifrch  government  should  be  constituted  according  to 
the  advice  of  parliament ;  that  the  militia  should  be  sub- 
ject to  their  controul ;  that  the  justice  of  parliament 
should  pass  upon  deUnquents  ;  that  a  general  pardon 
should  be  granted,  with  exceptions  to  be  made  by  par- 
liament ;  that  the  forts  and  castles  should  be  disposed 
of  by  consent  of  parliament ;  and  that  no  peers  should 
be  made  but  with  consent  of  both  houses.  "  If  I  should 
submit  to  these  terms,"  said  Charles,  "  I  may  have  my 
hand  kissed,  and  may  retain  the  title  of  Majesty,  but  I 
should  remain  but  the  outside,  the  fiiciure,  the  sign  of 
a  king." 

In  all  the  commands  which  the  parliament  issued, 
they  bound  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed,  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  majesty  signified  by  both  houses 
of  parliament;  and,  distinguishing  between  the  office 
and  person  of  the  king,  those  forces  which  they  employ- 
ed against  him  they  levied  in  his  name,  and  by  his  au- 
thority. To  their  ordinance  respecting  the  militia,  the 
king  opposed  his  commissions  of  array.  The  counties 
obeyed  the  one  or  the  other  according  as  they  stood  af- 
fected, and  in  many  places  skirmishes  immediately  en- 
sued. The  magazine  ot  Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all 
the  forces  levied  against  the  Scots.  Charles  expected 
to  overawe  the  governor,  Hotham,  into  submission,  if 
he  could  gain  admission  with  his  retinue ;  but  the  go- 
vernor shut  the  gates  against  him. 

Never  did  a  war  seem  more  unequal  than  the  present 
at  its  commencement.  The  king's  revenue,  which  had 
been  scantily  dealt  out  to  him  before,  was  stopt  after  he 
fled  to  York.  The  armies  raised  for  Ireland  by  parlia- 
ment, were  now  devoted  to  act  against  him,  under  the 
command  of  Essex.  In  London,  no  less  than  4000  en- 
listed in  one  day.  The  requisition  of  the  parliament 
for  loans  of  money  and  plate  was  so  well  obeyed,  that 
there  was  hardly  room  to  stow  the  treasure,  or  men  to 
receive  it ;  and  such  zeal  animated  the  city,  that  the 
rich  women  bestowed  their  plate  and  ornaments,  and 
the  poorer  their  silver  thimbles  and  bodkins.  London, 
and  all  the  seaports  except  Newcastle,  were  in  the  hands 
of  parliament ;  of  which  the  customs  yielded  them  a 
certain  and  considerable  supply,  and  the  seamen  natu- 
rally followed  the  disposition  of  the  ports  to  which  they 
belonged. 

The  king,  it  is  true,  was  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
nobility,  and  a  faithful  body  of  gentry,  who  diffused  their 
loyalty  among  the  rustic  and  hardy  retainers  whom 
they  raised  on  their  own  estates.  Above  forty  peers  of 
the  first  rank  attended  him.  The  bishops  and  the  cler- 
gy, too,  were  on  his  side,  although  these,  in  a  war  with 


Puritans,  were  not  likely  to  overawe  their  enemies. 
Spain,  from  motives  of  bigotry,  supplied  some  money 
and  arms  to  his  unpopular  auxiliaries  the  Irish;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  encouraged  some  English  officers  in 
his  service  to  enlist  on  Charles's  behalf.  But  the  forts^ 
magazines,  arms,  and  fleet  were  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. Only  a  part  of  the  queen's  succours  arrived  from 
Holland ;  and  Charles  was  oliliged,  in  order  to  arm  his 
followers,  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the  train-bands,  un- 
der a  promise  of  restoring  them  when  peace  should  be 
settled. 

The  royal  standard  was  first  erected  at  Nottingham; 
but  whether  from  a  natural  hesitation  to  commence  hos- 
tilities, or  from  inattention  to  the  preparations  of  a  fee- 
ble enemy,  the  parliament,  with  a  superior  force  at 
Northampton,  neglected  to  dissipate  the  few  troops  that 
resorted  at  first  to  the  king.  Charles  was  suffered  to 
retire  unmolested  to  Shrewsbury,  to  collect  his  levies, 
and  to  interpose  with  an  equal  army  between  Essex,  the 
parliamentary  general,  and  the  capital.  On  mustering 
his  army  in  that  situation,  the  king  found  it  amount  to 
10,000  men.  The  earl  of  Lindesey,  who  had  acquired 
some  military  experience  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
made  general ;  Prince  Rupert,  a  son  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine, who  was  early  in  the  war,  distinguished  by  his 
promptitude  and  courage,  commanded  the  horse;  Sir 
Jacob  Astley  the  foot;  Sir  Arthur  Aston  the  dragoons; 
Sir  John  Heydon  the  artillery.  Such  was  the  low  state 
of  military  skill  in  England,  produced  by  a  long  peace, 
that,  after  the  hostile  armies  set  out,  the  king's  from 
Shrewsbury,  the  other  from  Worcester,  they  marched 
ten  days  in  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other's  motions. 
On  the  23d  of  October  they  met  at  Keinton,  or  Edge- 
hill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Both  the  wings  of  Es- 
sex, the  parliamentary  general,  were  at  first  put  to  flight 
by  the  shock  of  Prince  Rupert's  cavalry,  and  the  troops 
under  Wilmot  and  Sir  Arthur  Aston  ;  but  the  king's  re- 
serve, judging,  like  raw  soldiers,  that  the  day  was  won, 
took  too  prompt  a  share  in  the  chase,  and  were  watched 
by  Sir  W.  Balfour,  the  commander  of  the  parliamentary 
reserve,  who  wheeled  upon  them  suddenly,  and  convert- 
ed their  victory  into  a  doubtful  defeat.  Returning  to 
the  charge,  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  for  some 
time,  without  courage  on  eitlier  side  to  renew  the  at- 
tack. All  night  they  lay  under  arms.  Next  day  Essex 
first  drew  off  towards  Warwick,  and  the  king  to  his  for- 
mer quarters.  Five  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished, 
in  nearly  equal  shares,  on  both  sides.  Charles's  nearer 
advance  to  London,  and  a  few  slight  successes  after  this 
victory,  brought  on  the  treaty  of  Oxford,  when  winter 
concluded  this  first  campaign.  As  the  condition  of 
Charles's  recal,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  re- 
quired the  militia  to  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  two 
houses.  Episcopacy  to  be  quite  abolished,  and  ecclesias- 
tical controversies  to  be  determined  by  an  assembly  of 
divines.  From  their  private  conferences,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  much  would  have  been  deducted  from  these 
demands,  if  Charles  had  not  been  extravagant  in  his  ; 
and  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  may,  on  the  authority 
of  Clarendon,  be  ascribed  to  Charles's  fidelity  to  an  un- 
happy promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  queen,  to  ac- 
cede to  no  terms  without  her  intervention,  and  restore 
none  to  favour  without  her  consent. 

The  parliamentary  army  took  the  field  next  spring 
24,000  strong :  The  campaign  of  i  C  iS  was,  on  the  whole, 
unfavourable  to  them;  and,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  among  the  king's  friends  by  spontaneous 
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exertions,  compai-cd  to  the  facility  with  which  their  an- 
tagonists recruited  their  finances  by  taxes,  that  success 
is  surprisingly  honourable  to  the  royalists.  The  city  of 
Reading,  however,  surrendered  to  Essex,  at  the  head  of 
18,000  men.  In  the  north.  Lord  Fairfax,  who  command- 
ed for  the  parliament,  was  dislodged  by  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  from  Tadcaster,  but  the  victory  proved  inde- 
cisive. Waller,  the  poet,  distinguished  himself  on  the 
parliamentary  side,  by  taking  Winchester,  Chichester, 
and  Hereford.  These  successes  were  counterbalanced 
by  victories  of  the  royalists  in  the  west,  where,  at  Bra- 
doe-down,  in  Cornw.ill,  the  Cornishmen  overthrew  Ge- 
neral Ruthven,  and  chased  General  S.amford  back  to 
Plymouth  and  Exeter.  The  return  of  Stamford's  forces 
under  IMajor-General  Chidley,  in  the  same  direction 
from  which  they  had  been  repulsed,  brought  on  the 
battle  of  Stralton,  where  the  parliamentary  forces  were 
again  attacked  by  the  Cornish  royalists,  and  completely 
routed.  This  victorious  army,  joined  by  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  and  by  Prince  Rupert  with  a  reinforcement 
of  cavalry,  soon  after  fought  a  pitched  battle  near  Bath, 
•with  the  army  of  Waller,  without  decisive  advantage  on 
cither  side;  but,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  they 
routed  and  dispersed  W;illcr's  whole  forces  at  Round- 
away,  and  drove  him  into  Bristol  with  only  a  few  horse. 
That  city  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  Prince  Rupert  by  ca- 
pitulation, though  not  until  tlie  attempt  to  lake  it  by 
storm  had  cost  the  royalist:.  500  men.  The  king,  at 
this  period,  joined  the  camp  at  Bristol;  and  so  impor- 
tant were  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  defeat 
of  Fairfax  in  the  north,  of  Waller  in  the  west,  the  re- 
treat of  Essex,  and  the  reduction  of  Bristol,  that  a  fair 
opportunity  presented  of  advancing  towards  a  distracted 
capital.  But  the  parliament  was  preserved  by  the  des- 
tiny which  ever  attended  Charles,  whose  arms  were  di- 
verted, by  an  impulse  of  sudden  indignation,  to  the  siege 
of  Gloucester.  The  approaches  to  that  town  were  baf- 
Ucd  by  the  skilful  defence  of  Masscy.  A  general  as- 
sault was  repelled  by  the  desperate  enthusiasm  of  the 
garrison  and  city,  which  was  reduced,  however,  to  ex- 
treme necessity,  when  it  was  relieved  by  Essex.  His 
return  was  opposed  by  Charles  at  Newbury,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  with  desperate  and  steady  valour  on 
both  sides.  Essex's  horse  were  several  times  broken 
by  the  king's,  but  his  infantry  kept  in  firm  array,  and, 
besides  giving  their  fire,  presented  an  invincible  ram- 
part of  pikes  against  the  furious  shock  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert and  the  gently  of  the  royal  cavalry.  Night  put  an 
end  to  the  action,  but  left  the  victoiy  undecided  On 
the  side  of  Charles,  but  already  disgusted  at  the  royal 
cause,  fell  the  virtuous  Lord  Falkland.  Essex  next 
morning  proceeded  on  his  march  to  London,  and,  though 
he  had  gained  no  victory,  obtained  the  approbation  of 
parliaiTient. 

In  the  north,  during  the  summer,  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle  was  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  two  officers  who  were  at 
this  time  rising  fast  into  distinction.  But  the  advan- 
tages which  were  gained  by  the  former  at  Wakefield, 
in  defeating  and  making  a  prisoner  General  Goring,  and 
by  the  latter  at  Gainsborough  over  General  Cavendish, 
who  fell  in  the  action,  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  rout  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  Athcrton  Moor,  (on  the  31st 
of  July)  and  the  dispersion  of  his  whole  army.  After 
this  victory,  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  sat  down  before 
Hull  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  but,  being  beat  off  by 
a  sally  of  the  garrison,  he  suffered  so  much    that  he 


thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege.  About  the  sam»? 
time  Manchester  had  advanced  from  the  eastern  asso- 
ciated counties,  and  joined  Cromwell ;  and  young  Fair- 
fax obtained  a  considerable  victory  over  the  royalists  at 
Home  Castle,  where  the  conduct  and  gallantry  ot  the 
two  rising  associates  were  eminently  displayed.  Though 
fortune  thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king's  party  were 
still  superior  in  the  north  ;  and,  had  not  the  garrison  of 
Hull  kept  Yorkshire  in  awe,  they  might  have  joined 
their  forces  with  those  in  the  south.  The  drawn  battle 
of  Newbury  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  of  1643,  by 
obliging  both  parties  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

While  the  king's  arms  v/ere,  unhappily  lor  his  own 
cause,  diverted  from  London  against  Gloucester,  the 
parliament  was  not  without  alarm  from  divisioPiS  in  the 
metropolis  itself  Distinguished  as  the  war  had  been, 
most  honourably  for  the  English  name,  by  mutual  cle- 
mency in  the  field,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  new  go- 
vernment to  maintain  itself,  without  arresting  numbers 
of  those  who  were  convicted  or  suspected  of  royalty : 
and  _>ve  need  not  wonder  that  the  jails  were  full,  and 
the  very  ships  in  the  river  converted  into  prisons.  But 
the  zeal  of  ti-.e  followers  of  parliament  was  not  univer- 
sal. Waller,  already  mentioned  in  the  wars,  an  elegant 
poet,  an  eloquent  speaker  in  parliament,  and  a  man  of 
great  influence  from  his  persuasive  address,  was  in- 
duced, either  by  treachery,  or  disgust  at  his  party,  to 
project  an  association  in  the  city  for  refusing  the  par- 
liamentary taxes,  and  obtaining  peace  with  the  king. 
The  design  was  detected.  Tomkins,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  poet,  and  Chaloner,  the  friend  of  Tomkins, 
suffered  death,  while  Waller  saved  his  own  life  by  con- 
fessions not  much  to  his  honour,  and  his  sentence  was  at 
last  changed  to  a  fine  of  10,000/. 

As  Scotland  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  issue  of 
the  present  contest,  so  neither  party  could  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  prospect  of  her  aid.  When  hostilities  had 
first  commenced  in  England,  offers  of  mediation,  which 
had  before  been  advanced,  were  renewed  by  the  Scot- 
tish council,  and  by  the  commissioners  whom  the  late 
Scottish  parliament  had  appointed  as  conservators  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  of  whom  a  body  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford.  But  the  royalists  refused  them  a 
passport  to  London  to  try  their  mediation  with  the 
English  parliament;  they  refused  them  a  parliament  in 
Scotland,  and  dismissed  them  with  indignation. 

Instead  of  a  triennial  parliament,  which  could  not  be 
anticipated  in  Scotland,  a  convention  of  estates  was  sum- 
moned by  the  council  and  conservators  of  the  peace. 
The  object  of  their  assembling  was  soon  announced  by 
their  impatient  expectation  of  commissioners  from  Eng- 
land. These  arrived  from  the  English  parliament  in 
the  June  of  1643,  when  the  state  of  the  republican  arms 
made  it  neccssaiy  to  implore  the  fraternal  aid  of  the 
Scots.  The  commissioner  chiefly  trusted  among  ihera 
was  Vane,  a  man  who,  in  an  age  distinguished  for  ac- 
tive talents,  had  no  equal  in  eloqence,  address,  and  dis- 
simulation. By  his  persuasion,  was  framed  at  Edin- 
burgh, that  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  effaced 
all  former  protestations  and  vows  taken  in  both  king- 
doms, and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  authority.  In 
this  covenant,  the  subscribers,  besides  engaging  mutual- 
ly to  defend  each  other  against  all  opponents,  bound 
themselves  to  endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons, 
the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness,  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with  the  king's 
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authority,  and  to  bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  ma- 
lignanls.  The  subscribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  also 
to  preserve  the  reformed  religion,  as  established  in  the 
church  of  Scotland;  but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no  de- 
claration more  explicit  was  made,  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  than  that  these  kingdoms  should  be 
reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  the  purest  churches.  The  Scottish  zealots,  when 
prelacy  was  abjured,  took  it  for  granted,  from  this  ex- 
pression, that  their  own  church  was  to  be  the  model, 
ijut  the  able  politician  Vane  had  other  views;  and  while 
he  laughed  at  their  simplicity,  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  maintenance  of  systems  still  more  dangerous.  The 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  received  in  the  Scottish 
convention  and  kirk  assembly  with  enthusiasm  and  tears 
of  joy,  and  transmitted  to  the  English  parliament  and  as- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  receiv- 
ed with  the  same  applause,  and  ordained  in  both  king- 
doms to  be  universally  subscribed.  By  a  treaty  with 
the  Scottish  convention,  21,000  Scotch  were  to  be  re- 
tained in  arms  at  the  expense  of  England,  to  be  led  by 
their  own  generals,  and  to  receive  orders  from  a  com- 
mittee of  both  kingdoms.  No  terms  of  peace  were  to 
be  concluded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Scotch, 
who  were  to  evacuate  England  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

Political  choice,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  no  doubt 
prompted  Scotland  to  take  this  side  in  a  quarrel,  in 
which  the  success  of  parliament  threatened  much  less 
evil  to  their  nation,  than  the  success  of  the  king  ;  a 
quarrel  too,  in  which  neutrality  was  as  difficult  as  unsafe. 
But  Charles  had,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  to 
atone  for  his  recent  rejection  of  their  mediation,  by 
offers  to  bribe  their  loyalty,  which,  if  insincere,  were  at 
least  magnificent.  Among  many  things,  he  promised 
to  reannex  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
moreland, to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But 
these  offers  were  counteracted,  by  the  discovery  of 
intrigues,  by  which  the  non-covenanting  Highland  clans 
under  Montrose,  were  engaged  to  desolate  the  Lowlands 
in  the  royal  cause. 

The  earl  of  Antrim,  who  was  to  bring  the  Irish  to 
co-operate  in  this  design,  attempted  to  land  at  Knock- 
fergus,  but  was  surprised  by  the  Scotch  ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  correspondence  found  on  his  person,  first 
revealed  the  king's  intentions  to  procure  a  cessation  of 
arms  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  to  introduce  their 
arms  into  England.  This  discovery  spread  horror  and 
alarm,  and  more  firmly  united  the  English  and  Scotch. 
A  massacre  of  the  chief  Covenanters  was  projected  by 
Montrose,  and  was  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Countess 
of  Roxburgh's  funeral;  but  the  royalists  were  happily 
too  few  to  attempt  it. 

The  discovery  of  the  king's  intentions  to  make  a  truce 
with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  to  convert  those  ferocious 
enemies  into  auxiliaries,  quickened  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  Scotch,  and  impelled  them  to  take  the 
field  in  the  depth  of  winter,  (1643-4).  By  the  victories 
of  Ormond,  all  the  forts  which  had  been  either  besieged 
or  blockaded  by  the  native  Irish  had  been  relieved ; 
and  by  Ormond's  influence  chiefly,  the  justices  and 
council  in  Ireland  had  fallen  into  an  entire  dependence 
on  the  king  ;  so  that,  excepting  a  body  of  Scottish  forces, 
who,  for  some  time,  were  allowed,  by  acrrecment  with 
the  Englisii  parliament,  to  defend  the  British  planters 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  was  to  Charles's  troops  that 
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island  was  due. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during 
the  winter  for  tiie  ensuing  campaign,  summoned  to 
Oxford  all  the  mcnibcrs  of  either  house  who  adhered 
to  his  interests,  and  availed  himself  of  the  name  of  a  par- 
liament, so  passionately  cherished  by  the  English.  His 
house  of  commons  amounted  only  to  140,  half  of  the 
number  at  Westminster:  his  house  of  peers  was  twice 
as  numerous  as  that  of  his  opponents.  Such  a  spectacle 
of  double  legislation,  was  a  token  of  calamity  to  the 
nation,  which  reminds  us  of  CEdipus,  wlien  he  beheld 
two  suns  in  the  firmament.  The  parliament  at  West- 
minster voted  the  first  excise  that  was  ever  introduced 
in  England.  That  at  Oxford  imitated  the  example,  and 
granted  the  king  100,000/.,  to  be  levied  by  loans  upon 
their  subjects  within  his  quarters.  It  was  the  interest 
of  Charles  to  declare  himself,  (whether  sincere  or  not,) 
continually  anxious  for  peace  :  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
commons  rather  to  be  sure  of  an  advantageous  peace, 
than  to  risk  any  thing  by  an  unequal  treaty.  The 
negotiations,  therefore,  which  Charles  preferred  before 
the  commencing  campaign,  were  thwarted  in  the  first 
instance,  by  his  applying  to  Essex,  who  refused  to  assist 
towards  treating,  unless  the  communication  were  directly 
opened  with  parliament ;  and  in  the  next  instance,  by  the 
king  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  houses  at  Westminis- 
ter an  entire  parliament  without  including  those  at 
Oxford.  Twenty-one  thousand  Scotch,  commanded  by 
Lesly,  earl  of  Leven,  and  guided  by  a  committee  of  the 
two  nations, marched  to  support  the  parliamentary  cause, 
in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and  crossing  the  Tweed  amidst 
severe  frost  and  deep  snows,  sent  an  ineffectual  sum- 
mons to  the  town  of  Newcastle.  Then  passing  the  Tyne, 
they  faced  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  lay  at  Dur- 
ham with  14,000  men.  The  regiments  which  Charles 
had  procured  from  Ireland,  reduced  some  fortified  places 
in  Cheshire,  and  invested  Namptwich  ;  but  young  Fair- 
fax advanced  to  relieve  it,  and  totally  ruined  and  dis- 
persed the  Irish  auxiliaries.  He  then  joined  his  father, 
Lord  Fairfax;  and  their  joint  forces  defeated  Colonel 
Bellasis  at  Selby,  whom  Newcastle  had  left  to  protect 
one  approach  to  his  army  ;  so  that  the  Marquis,  for  fea; 
of  being  inclosed,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  defence 
of  York,  and  to  permit  a  junction  of  Fairfax  with  the 
Scotch.  Their  united  arms  seemed  insufficient  to  reduce 
York,  till  the  arrival  of  Manchester  (lately  Kimbolton) 
with  a  third  parliamentary  army.  Even  then,  the  three 
armies  contented  themselves  with  a  slight  blockade  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert  witlt  18,000  roy- 
alists, Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  prepared  for  battle  on  IMarston  Moor.  By  a 
most  dextrous  movement,  or  rather  concealment  of  his 
movements,  Rupert  crossed  the  Ouse,  threw  his  military 
stores  and  provisions  into  York,  and  joined  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle.  If  contented 
with  this  exploit,  he  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  New- 
castle, and  remained  on  the  defensive  till  another  ex- 
pected reinforcement  arrived,  the  triple  army  would 
have  probably  much  diminished  ;  the  king's  army,  at 
all  events,  would  have  been  saved  ;  but  impelled  by  a 
rash  spirit,  Rupert  gave  orders  for  battle.  His  forces 
occupied  Marston  Moor,  those  of  his  opponents  extend- 
ed along  the  adjacent  fields  ;  both  sides  were  nearly 
equal  in  number ;  and  it  was  observed,  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  17th  ccnturv,  50,000  British  subjects  were 
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drawn  up  rt)r  nnuiial  ilcsluucliou.  The  signal  for  close 
combat  was  given  in  the  evcnins^,  after  ah  incH'cctual 
cannonade  across  a  bank  and  ditch  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  armies,  and  after  a  silence  of  suspencc  which 
succeeded  on  botli  sides,  in  expectation  of  mutual  attack. 
Cromwell  and  David  Lesly  surmounting  the  mound, 
broke  the  right  wing  of  Rupert,  dispersed  his  own 
cavalry,  and  destroyed  part  of  his  centre.  Fairfax  the 
younger  was  beat  on  the  other  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  by  the  irresistible  charge  of  General  Hurry,  who 
also  cut  up  a  reserve  of  the  Scotch  infantry.  But  wliilc 
the  royalists  were  pushing  on  to  the  baggage  of  their 
opponents,  Ciomwell  and  Lesly  wheeled  round,  and  the 
battle  was  restored,  after  both  armies  had  reversed 
their  front,  and  exchanged  their  ground.  The  shock 
>vas  short,  bloody,  and  decisive  ;  the  royalists  were 
entirely  routed.  By  Lesly's  three  Scottish  regiments, 
and  Cromwell's  iron  brigade,  this  eventful  victory  was 
■won. 

Rupert  retired  with  his  shattered  forces  into  Lan- 
cashire, York  surrendered  to  the  victors,  and  in  that 
city  Lord  Fairfax  established  his  authority  over  the  wliole 
county.  While  the  Scottish  army  marching  northward, 
joined  Lord  Callender  with  new  forces,  and  took  New- 
castle by  storm. 

The  campaign  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  pre- 
sented great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Waller,  after 
having  defeated  the  royalists  in  the  south,  under  General 
Hopton,  turned  to  O.sford,  where  the  king  was  already 
pressed  by  Essex;  but  the  king  escaped  by  a  nightly 
march  to  Worcester,  leaving  some  troops  in  Oxford, 
which,  for  the  present,  were  not  molested,  as  Essex 
proceeded  against  Prince  Maurice  into  Cornwall,  and 
left  the  king  to  Waller.  Charles,  whose  measures 
were  taken  wisely,  eitlierby  his  own  contrivance  or  that 
of  his  general,  Ruthven,  suddenly  rejoined  his  foot  at 
Oxford  ;  and  Waller,  who  was  stunned  by  a  check  which 
his  troops  sustained  on  the  CharwcU,  as  well  as  by  the 
recal  of  his  London  auxiliaries,  allowed  the  king  to 
pursue  Essex,  who  was  soon  enclosed  between  Charles's 
troops  and  those  of  Maurice,  and  his  army  reduced  to 
surrender  their  foot,  artillery,  and  baggage,  while  his 
cavalry,  with  difficulty,  broke  through  the  lines  of  their 
surrounding  enemies,  and  the  general  himself  escaped  to 
Plymouth. 

Though  Essex  appeared  to  have  despaired  of  the 
public  cause,  the  parliament  wisely  expressed  their 
opinion  of  his  fidelity  after  this  disaster  :  and  as  no 
stipulation  had  been  made,  that  the  troops  who  had  been 
taken  and  dismissed  by  Charles,  sliouldnot  serve  again, 
they  were  equipped  again  in  six  weeks.  The  generals 
j\Ianchestcr,  Cromwell,  Waller,  and  Middleton,  and  tlie 
soldiers  of  Essex,  (for  Essex  himself  was  unfitted  by 
sickness  for  commanding  thcni,)  gave  battle  to  Charles 
at  Newbury,  v.-hich  became  a  second  time  the  scene  of 
bloodshed.  Night  alone  prevented  the  king  fron^  a 
total  overthrow.  His  ordnance  was  deposited  in  Ben- 
nington Castle,  as  he  continued  his  precipitate  retreat 
to  Oxford  ;  but  witliin  a  few  days  he  returned  reinforced 
by  Prince  Rupert's  arrival  from  the  north,  and,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  victorious  army,  withdrew  his  artillery,  and 
distributed  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

The  war  in  Scotland  was  s\ipported  on  the  side  of 
royalty  by  the  single  ability  of  Montrose.  That  active 
leader,  with  a  fev/  troops  collected  in  Westmoreland, 
made  at  first  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  erect  the  royal 
standard  at  Dumfries.     Retiring  to  Athol  in  disguise^. 


with  only  two  attendants,  he  was  iijet  by  abbdy  of  Irisb 
who  had  been  sent  over  from  Ulster  by  the  earl  of 
Antrim,  and  had  already  ravaged  the  coast  of  Argyle.' 
At  tlie  head  of  these,  and  of  his  Highland  adherents, 
wlio  flocked  immediately  to  his  standard,  he  gave  the 
Covenanters  a  sanguinary  defeat,  first  at  Tippcrmuir 
near  Pertli,  and  after  obtaining  possession  of  that  city, 
another  at  the  bridge  of  Dee.  Aberdeen  fell  into  his 
hands,  which  he  gave  up  to  pillage  and  slaughter. 
Argyle,  who  was  his  chief  antagonist  in  the  field,  could 
not  prevent  him  from  descending,  by  rapid  marches, 
into  the  remote  recesses  of  Argyleshire,  and  cxtenduig 
his  devastations  over  Bracdalbin,  Argyle,  and  Lorn,  to 
the  confines  of  Lochaher  ;  but,  bafll.d  by  his  superior 
boldness  and  skill,  lied  by  sea  to  escape  being  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  his  clan. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  renewed  in  England, 
Although  the  parliament,  by  their  late  answer  to  the 
king's  propositions  from  Oxford,  held  out  the  most 
rigorous  offers,  and  a  list  of  proscriptions ;  yet  the 
rising  power  of  the  Independents  made  it  now  the 
interest  of  many  of  the  Presbyterians  to  conclude  a 
peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  with  security.  Sixteen 
commissioners  from  Charles,  twelve  from  parliament, 
and  four  from  the  Scotch,  assembled  at  Uxbridge. 
The  treaty  was  limited  to  tliree  subjects, — religion,  the 
militia,  and  Ireland.  On  the  first  head,  the  king's  op- 
ponents required  prelacy  to  be  abolished,  and  the  acts  of 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  be  confirmed, 
and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  be  taken  by  the 
king,  and  universally  enjoined.  Charles  refused  their 
propositions,  and  the  reformations  in  episcopacy  which 
he  offered  to  concede  appeared  insignificant  to  the  op- 
posite party.  On  the  second  head,  parliament  reduced 
their  demand  of  managing  the  militia,  to  seven  or  three 
years  after  peace,  when  it  might  be  again  adjusted,  and 
proposed  an  act  of  mutual  oblivion.  On  the  subject  of 
Ireland,  the  parliament  retjuired,  that  the  cessation  of 
arms  should  be  declared  void  ;  that  the  Irish  war  sliould 
be  directed  by  them,  and  no  peace  concluded  without 
their  consent.  Charles  would  make  no  concession  on 
this  point;  no  offer  of  compromise,  nor  attempt  to  make 
his  own  pretensions  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  par- 
liament, came  from  his  side.  On  the  contrary,  his  com- 
missioners studiously  obstructed  a  conclusion.  Tlic 
carl  of  Southampton,  one  of  them  more  faithful  to  his 
interests,  knelt  and  implored  him  to  yield  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times.  His  assent  was  obtained  to  the  most 
material  propositions  ;  but  the  news  of  Montrose's  vic- 
tories in  Scotland  made  Charles  recal  this  assent;  and 
reliance  on  this  partizan,  together  with  the  hopes  of 
10,000  men  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  for  which  the 
queen  had  negotiated,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
failure  of  a  treaty,  in  which  Charles's  letters  to  the  queen 
shew  him  to  have  been  insincere. 

Montrose  continued  for  a  time  to  brighten  the  royal 
cause,  by  the  delusive  hopes  of  his  splendid  atchicve- 
menls.  lie  had  retired  to  Inverness  from  laying  waste 
Argyleshire,  when  Argyle  recalled  his  scattered  clan 
to  Invcrlochy,  a  castle  at  the  western  extremity  of  those 
lakes  which  almost  cross  the  Highlands  from  east  to 
west.  Tlie  earl  of  Seaforth,  with  5000  men,  pressed 
Montrose  on  the  other  side  ;  but,  by  a  rapid  movement, 
Montrose  fell  upon  the  covenanters  at  luverlochy.  Ar- 
gyle, seized  with  a  panic,  deserted  his  army,  and  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  were  slauglitercd  on  the  scene  of  bat- 
ttp.  Montrose  was  joined,  in  consequence  of  Uiis  victory,. 
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by  several  new  clans  of  the  Higli  landers  ;  and  the  army 
of  lord  Seaforth,  consisting  ot  raw  levies,  was  dispersed 
by  the  terror  of  his  name.  Recrossing  the  Highlands, 
he  abstained,  indeed,  from  the  cold  blooded  massacres 
which  had  disgraced  his  former  campaign  ;  but  refusing 
mercy  to  all  who  did  not  assist  his  cause,  he  pillaged 
and  burnt  their  habitations  wherever  he  marched. — 
Elgin,  Cullen,  Banff",  and  Stonehaven,  experienced  his 
fcrueliies  ;  the  last  of  these  places  was  consigned  to  the 
flames,  by  his  order,  amidst  the  cries  and  intreaiies  of 
its  inliabitants.  He  had  carried  Dundee  by  assault, 
when  Baillie  and  Ury,  two  officers  of  the  covenanting 
army,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  council  of  Edin- 
burgh to  protect  the  country,  approached  him.  He 
made  an  astonishing  retreat  of  60  miles  in  one  day,  be- 
fore their  superior  forces,  who  divided  in  pursuit  of 
him.  Ury  met  him  with  4000  men  at  Alderne,  near  In- 
verness, where  Montrose,  posting  one  wing  upon  strong 
ground,  and  affecting  to  have  a  central  body  by  dispos- 
ing a  few  men  among  trees  and  bushes,  led  on  the  rest 
of  his  troops  to  a  furious  charge,  and  put  to  flight  the 
Covenanters,  amounting  to  twice  his  numbers.  Baillie 
advancing  to  avenge  Ury's  defeat,  met  with  a  similar 
fate  at  Allbrd,  and  the  victorious  royalist  was  preparing 
to  push  his  conquests  to  the  south  of  Scodand,  and  to 
dissipate  the  parliament,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
meet  at  St  Johnstons. 

By  the  influence  of  the  Independents,  that  body  of  the 
English  parliament  and  its  followers,  who  wished  for 
an  abolition  of  all  church  government,  and  a  levelling 
equality  of  ranks  in  the  republic,  a  self-denying  act  was 
passed  in  the  Huuse  of  Commons,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  were  excluded  from  all  civil  and 
military  employments,  except  a  few  offices  wiiich  wcpo 
specified.  The  pretence  of  this  act  was  to  convince 
the  people,  that  the  ni'jmbers  of  piiiiament  wished  to 
participate  in  none  of  the  profits  of  governmenl,  or 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  i.hem  :  the  real  object  of  its  contrivers,  which  the 
Presbyterians  did  not  suffiriently  perceive  or  resist,  was 
to  gLl  rid  of  a  number  of  officers,  whose  weight  was  a 
restraint  upon  tin'  levellinc;  enthusiasm  of  the  Indepen- 
deius.  Essex,  Warwick,  Manchester,  Denbigh,  Waller, 
and  Brereton,  resigned  their  commands,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament.  The  command  of  the  army 
was  bestowed  on  sir  Thomas  Fairfax — a  man  sincere, 
disinterested,  and  able  in  war,  but  of  narrow  genius  in 
every  thing  else,  and  unconsciously  made  subservient  to 
the  deep  dissimulating  views  of  Cromwell.  After  ob- 
taining, in  concert  with  sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Independents,  this  self-denying  ordinance, 
Cromwell  contrived  to  make  Fairfax  retain  him  in  the 
command  second  to  his  own,  or,  in  effect,  to  give  him 
the  first  influence  in  military  affairs.  The  armies,  in 
consequence  of  the  ordinance,  were  modelled  anew,  and 
an  exact  and  rigid  discipline  was  established.  As  the 
new  officers  were  chiefly  Independents,  in  whom  the 
spiritual  and  military  vocations  were  united,  the  soldiers 
were  daily  edified  by  exhortation  and  prayer ;  when 
they  marched,  the  fields  resounded  with  psalms,  and 
wherever  they  were  quartered  the  pulpits  were  usurped 
by  those  military  rhapsodies,  whose  martial  devotion 
reduced  the  feeble  notes  of  the  clergy  to  contempt  The 
soldiers  were  seized  with  the  same  rage  for  preaching 
and  praying.  Little  success  was  expected  from  the  raw 
officers  of  the  new-modelled  army,  but  their  enemies 
were  disappointed. 


On  opening  the  campaign  aftUc  approach  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1645,  tlic  king  marched  to  relieve  Chester,  and 
Fairfax  to  relieve  Taunton.  The  siege  of  Chester  was 
raised  on  the  report  of  the  king's  approach  ;  that  of 
Taunton  was  continued.  While  Fairfax  was  recalled 
by  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  to  attack  the  city 
of  Oxford,  the  Scottish  army  was  directed  to  advance, 
and  oppose  the  king  in  the  north.  They  advanced  to 
Rippon,  and  learning  that  prince  Maurice  intended  to 
co-operate  with  Montrose,  they  turned  into  Westmore- 
land to  cover  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  and  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  their  native  country.  Leicester,  for  the  pre- 
sent, attracted  the  king's  arms  ;  that  city  was  stormed 
with  great  carnage,  and  given  up  to  the  most  dreadful 
excesses  of  the  soldiery.  The  disaster  excited  such 
clamour,  that  Fairfax  was  ordered  from  besieging  Ox- 
ford, to  march  against  the  king  ;  and  either  from  neces- 
sity, or  the  impetuosity  of  prince  Rupert,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  to  give  battle  without 
waiting  for  some  expected  aids. 

The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  between  nearly 
equal  numbers.  Prince  Rupert  first  broke  the  opposite 
wing  of  the  enemy,  but  pursued  too  far.  Cromwell  bore 
down  the  wing  of  the  royalists  opposite  to  his  own,  but 
wisely  left  a  detachment  to  pursue  them,  and  turned 
upon  the  centre,  where  the  royal  infantry  and  Fairfax 
were  continuing  a  doubtful  combat.  When  Rupert  re- 
turned, the  battle  was  irretrievable.  The  king  called 
out,  in  vain,  to  make  but  one  charge  more,  and  the  day 
was  their  own ;  but  his  artillery  and  baggage  were  lost,' 
and  his  infantry  ruined.  Fairfax  improved  the  victory 
by  uninterrupted  successes;  Leicester,  Bath,  Bridge- 
w.iter,  and  other  strong  places,  fell  rapidly  into  his 
Tiands.  Prince  Rupert,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
Bristol,  surrendered  the  place  while  the  walls  were  en- 
tire ;  after  which,  the  victors  dividing,  Cromwell  re- 
duced the  Devises,  Winchester,  and  Basinghouse  ;  and 
Fairfax  turning  westward,  captured  the  towns  of  the 
royalists,  and  surrounded  their  fugitive  army  in  Corn- 
wall. 

The  king,  who  had  fled  after  tlie  fatal  field  of  Xaseby 
with  the  remnant  of  his  cavalry  into  Wales,  returned 
with  the  fruitless  design  of  joining  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  as  every  avenue  to  the  north  was  shut  against 
him,  his  last  effort  was  to  relieve  the  city  of  Hereford, 
besieged  by  the.  parliamentary  forces,  who  were  defi- 
cient in  cavalry  to  cover  the  besieging  army.  Attempting 
to  relieve  Chester,  also,  he  was  defeated  by  general 
Doyntz,  and  after  again  escaping  into  Wales,  he  return- 
ed to  Oxford  in  despair. 

^Montrose,  who  gained  two  brilliant  victories  over  the 
Covenanters  at  Alford  and  Aldern,  was,  at  this  time,  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  royal  cause.  Descending  from  the 
mountains  after  these  victories  with  6000  men,  he  ad- 
vanced across  the  Forth,  marking  his  progress  with 
butchery  and  devastation.  Baillie  opposed  him  at  Kil- 
syth with  equal  numbers  ;  but  a  battle  took  place,  in 
which  no  quarter  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  Co- 
venanters, and  they  lost  above  4000  out  of  6000  men. 
Presuming  in  his  success,  Montrose  advanced  to  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  though  with  numbers  diminished  by 
the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders,  who  went  to  secure  their 
plunder  among  the  hills,  and  was  surprised  and  defeated 
by  David  Leslie,  within  a  mile  of  Selkirk,  among  the 
woods  of  Philiphaugh.  He  escaped  with  difficulty,  at- 
tended by  200  horse,  and  secured  himself  among  the 
fastnesses  of  Athol;  but  his  reputation  was  ruintd 
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among  the  Highlanders,  and  his  chief  followers,  after 
the  slaughter  of  his  army,  were  consigned  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

To  conclude  the  misfortunes  of  this  campaign,  the 
unpopular  aid  of  the  Irisli  Catholics,  on  which  Charles 
had  so  much  relied,  was  not  only  disappointed,  but  pre- 
maturely exposed  to  public  hatred.  The  titular  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  'I'uam,  having  been  killed  by  the  Scotch  at 
Sligo,  a  paper  was  discovered  upon  his  person,  contain- 
ing articles  secretly  concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  Catholics ;  so  likely  to  be  offensive  to  English  pro- 
testants,  that  it  was  thought  unfit  that  Orniond,  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  should  appear  in  the  trans- 
action. By  these  articles,  the  possession  of  the  church, 
and  its  revenues  in  Ireland,  were  to  be  given  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, who,  in  return,  were  to  supply  the  king  with 
10,000  men.  Glamorgan,  an  Irish  peer,  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  king  to  make  these  terms  with  the 
Catl.olic  leaders;  but  they  were  not  to  be  acknowledged 
publicly  for  the  present.  Glamorgan  was  arrested  by 
the  king's  orders,  when  the  articles  were  first  found  ; 
and  the  king's  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  forgery,  is  still  denied  by  tiie  writers  in 
Charles's  favour.  But  tlie  silence  of  Clarendon  on  the 
subject,  and  his  expressions  in  his  private  correspon- 
dence, as  well  as  tlie  whole  aspect  of  llic  business, 
make  it  incredible  that  Charles  did  not  conclude  the 
treaty,  whatever  might  be  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
fulfilling  it. 

Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a  powerful  force  to  Ok- 
ford,  when  Charles,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  escape  or 
be  surrounded,  adopted  the  resolution  of  (lying  to  the 
Scottish  army.  To  every  proposal  which  he  had  sent 
the  parliament  of  treating  for  peace,  they  had  answered, 
that  they  were  preparing  bills,  of  which  his  acceptance 
would  afford  the  surest  pledge  of  his  desire  to  surren- 
der. This  was  indeed  bidding  him  surrender  at  discre- 
tion ;  but  after  the  transactions  which  have  been  re- 
corded, what  terms  approaching  to  equality  could  Charles 
expect  ?  With  two  attendants,  Dr  Iludson  and  Mr  Ash- 
burnham,  and  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  latter, 
Charles  reached  the  Scottish  camp  at  Newark,  having 
passed  through  several  cross  roads,  and  having  once 
approached  so  near  to  London  as  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
not  V  ithout  some  thoughts  of  entering  his  capital,  and 
trusting  to  the  generosity  of  the  parliament.  This  re- 
solution, though  adopted  in  desperate  circumstances, 
was  still  connected  with  hopes  of  dividing  his  enemies, 
and  of  profiting  by  dissensions,  of  which  few  princes,  in 
such  a  situation,  would  perhaps  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  Presbyterian  church  government,  sanction- 
ed by  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  and  by 
the  general  assembly  of  Scotland,  had  been  adopted  in 
I'.ngland ;  but  the  parliament  refused  to  render  the 
church  supreme  and  independent  of  the  state.  The  In- 
dependents combined  with  the  Eraslians  in  parliament, 
to  procure  a  charitable  indulj^cnce  of  conscience,  which 
the  English,  as  well  as  Scotcli  Presbyterians  resisted,  as 
incompatible  with  the  covenant.  Besides  this,  there 
were  causes  of  deep  offence  to  exasperate  the  Scotch  : 
their  pay  and  supplies  were  long  neglected  ;  their  cau- 
tionary garrisons  in  the  north  were  demanded  back  ;  and 
their  free  tjuarters  were  refused.  Since  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  the  Presbyterian,  and  with  that  tlic  Scottish  in- 
ffuencc,  had  declined  in  England.  Charles  had  already 
maintained  secret  negotiations  with  the  two  factions.  In 
u  confidential  letter  to  lord  Digby,.  he  e'xpressed  his  ex- 


pectation of  "  drawing  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the 
Independents  to  side  with  him  for  extirpating  each  other, 
so  that  (says  he)  1  shall  really  be  king  again." 

In  an  intercepted  letter,  written  by  the  king  to  Or- 
mond,  Charles  was  found  to  declare,  that  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  Scottish  army,  on  the  assurance  of  their  as- 
sistance to  restore  his  prerogative,  and  to  join  with 
Montrose,  and  compel  the  English  parliament  to  peace. 
There  is  extant,  on  the  other  hand,  a  declaration  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  disclaiming,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  any  public  or  private  agreement  whatsoever  with 
the  king.  This  was  open,  if  a  falsehood,  to  immediate 
detection.  An  agreement,  it  is  true,  had  been  concerted 
by  the  means  of  Montreville,  the  French  ambassador, 
in  which  the  English  Presbyterians  were  consulted,  by 
which  the  Scotch  were  to  escort  their  monarch  to  their 
camp;  but  the  treaty  was  broken,  by  the  Scotch  refus- 
ing to  co-operate  with  Montrose,  and  by  the  want  of  the 
king's  explicit  promise  to  confirm  the  Presbyterian 
church.  It  may  be  believed,  therefore,  that  the  Scotch 
were  sincere  in  their  declaration  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment;  that  Charles  came  among  them,  in  consequence 
of  no  stipulation  on  their  side  to  take  part  with  hin^ 
against  their  ancient  allies  ;  and  whatever  discontents 
might  have  arisen  with  England,  such  a  stipulation  to 
support  Charles,  without  his  unequivocal  promise  to 
grant  them  the  objects  for  which  they  had  taken  arms, 
would  have  been  at  best  romantic  impolicy.  The  Scotch 
continued,  therefore,  stedlast  to  their  original  engage- 
ments ;  and  though  they  withdrew  to  Newcastle,  to  pre- 
vent their  return  home  being  intercepted  by  the  English, 
they  obtained  Ciiarles's  order  for  the  surrender  of  New- 
ark, they  guarded  his  person  with  vigilance  and  cold 
respect,  and  professed  their  resolution  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  possession  of  it,  to  obtain  their  desired  uni- 
formity of  religion,  and  a  durable  peace. 

After  Charles's  flight,  Oxford  speedily  surrendered 
to  Fairfax  ;  and  the  civil  war  was  ended  at  the  distance 
of  4  years  from  the  time  when  the  king's  standard  was 
first  erected  at  Nottingham. 

The  surrender  of  Charles's  person  to  the  Scottish  ar- 
my, was  followed  by  negotiations  between  the  Scotch  and 
English,  for  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  former, 
which  were  settled,  after  many  deductions,  at  400,000/., 
and  for  the  delivery  of  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  These  two  agreements  have  been  perpetually 
identified  by  historians,  but  they  were,  in  fact,  distinct. 
The  amount  of  the  arrears  was  adjusted  in  August ;  the 
disposal  of  the  royal  person  was  unsettled  in  November. 
In  that  month,  the  Scottish  parliament,  indignant  at  a 
vote  passed  in  September,  (a  month  after  the  settlement 
of  the  arrears,)  by  the  English  parliament  claiming  the 
sole  disposal  of  Charles's  person,  resolved  to  maintain 
the  freedom  of  their  king,  and  his  right  to  the  English 
throne;  but  they  retracted  this  vote,  upon  just  conside- 
ration, that  it  was  abandoning  their  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  taken  in  concert  with  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians, unless  they  obtained  his  consent  to  their  joint  de- 
mands. They  offered  to  reinstate  him  on  his  throne, 
and  to  obtain  for  him  a  just  settlement  with  his  English 
subjects,  provided  he  would  take  the  covenant  ;  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  from  the  estates  in  Scot- 
land, to  signify  to  his  majesty,  that  on  no  other  terms 
could  he  expect  a  reception  in  Scotland,  or  assistance 
fiom  the  Scottish  people.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  one 
of  his  chief  friends  in  Scotland,  concurred  with  his  min- 
isters ia  representing,  that  this  alone  would  save  him ; 
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that  if  he  conceded  the  Presbyterian  church  to  the  two 
kingdoms,  the  demands  respecting  the  militia  would  be 
relaxed,  that  all  Scotland  would  declare  in  his  favour,  and 
few  in  England  would  venture  to  oppose  granting  him  a 
limited  power,  while  the  Presbyterians  continued  still 
numerous  and  powerful.  The  king  was  inflexible  to 
their  propositions.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  the 
commissioners  earnestly  renewed  their  offers  to  conduct 
him  to  Berwick,  and  procure  more  equitable  terms  from 
the  English  parliament,  if  he  would  accede  to  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  a  large  bribe  was  offered  to  Montreville,*  to 
obtain  even  a  bare  promise  of  his  complianci;  with  their 
reliprious  demands.  Charles  would  grant  no  promise  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  but  for  three  years,  and  in  giv- 
ing this  concession,  justified  it  to  his  own  conscience 
before  two  of  his  bishops,  by  his  firm  resolution  to  re- 
cover and  maintain  Episcopacy.  Let  us  respect  the 
king's  conscience,  but  let  some  allowance  also  bs  made 
for  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  those  who  had 
him  in  their  power.  He  had  thrown  himself,  indeed,  on 
their  generosity,  but  not  without  designs  of  detaching 
them,  by  national  prejudices,  from  their  common  cause 
with  the  English,  at  the  hazard  of  involving  them  in  a 
bloody  war.  It  had  been  urged,  indeed,  as  a  disgraceful 
circumstance  against  the  Scotch,  that  the  English  par- 
liament still  retained  their  arrears,  as  a  punishment  in 
reserve,  had  they  broken  terms  with  them.  If  the  case 
had  so  stood,  that  their  refusal  to  surrender  Charles 
would  have  been  punished  only  by  defrauding  them  of 
the  money,  the  charge  might  have  been  well  alleged, 
that  they  sold  Charles  for  prompt  payment.  But  the 
Scotch  could  justly  plead,  that  the  loss  of  the  arrears 
was  a  trifle,  in  comparison  with  the  misery,  the  blood- 
shed, which  must  have  ensued  from  drawing  the  sword 
in  Charles's  defence,  witliout  securing  the  objects  of  the 
covenant.  They  offered  all  that  could  be  offered,  as  the 
just  terms  otr  which  they  were  willing  to  retain  the 
king,  or,  in  other  words,  to  defy  the  hostilities  of  Eng- 
l.^.nd.  By  his  refusal  it  was  shewn,  that  if  they  had  con- 
quered England  in  his  cause,  they  were  only  sure  to  ri- 
vet the  chains  of  Episcopacy  and  tyranny  on  them- 
selves. 

The  king  having  been  delivered  over  to  the  English 
commissioners,  was  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Holdenby  in  Northamptonshire,  and  rigorously  debarred 
from  the  visits  of  his  friends  and  family.  The  Pres- 
byterians in  the  English  parliament  had  now  no  enemy 
to  fear  but  the  army  which  had  fought  for  them ;  who 
having  shewn  their  power  at  the  secret  instance  of 
Cromwell  in  refusing  a  purposed  expedition  to  Ireland, 
set  up  a  military  parliament  oftheirown,  called  the  a^i- 
talors  ;  while  the  principal  officers  composed  a  council 
to  represent  the  body  of  peers.  As  the  first  token  of 
mastery,  the  agitators  obtained  possession  of  the  king's 
person  ;  Joyce,  a  cornet  of  dragoons,  having  seized  him 
at  Holdenby  castle.  Fairfax,  who  sent  two  regiments  to 
restore  him  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  could 
not  get  him  back ;  and  the  king's  speech  to  Fairfax  on 
this  occasion  leaves  room  to  suspect,  that  he  was  privy 
to  the  arrest.  Cromwell,  who  was  secretly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  design,  came  to  the  army  next  day,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  agitators  the  chief  command.  The  par- 
liament tried  alternately,  but  in  vain,  both  submissive 
and  bold  measures  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  military  ; 
who,  after  advancing  to  St  Albans,  at  last  demanded  the 


expulsion  oflioUis,  Stapleton,  and  other  leading  Presby- 
terians to  the  number  of  eleven,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  general  right  of  new  modelling  the  govern- 
ment and  settling  the  nation.  It  was  lo  no  purpose  that 
the  citizens  of  London  rose  to  defend  their  legislature, 
while  the  city  militia  were  called  out,  and  the  works  of 
the  city  manned.  A  minority  of  62  members  in  the  in- 
terest of  Cromwell,  escaped  to  the  army  at  Blackheath, 
who  brought  them  back  in  triumph,  expelled  the  eleven 
Presbyterians  whom  they  had  formerly  impeached,  sent 
the  mayor  of  London  and  the  leading  aldermen  and  offi- 
cers of  the  city  militia  to  prison,  razed  the  lines  about 
the  city  to  yig  ground,  and  reduced  eveiy  thing  to  obe- 
dience. 

The  change  of  the  possession  of  his  person  was  at  first 
favourable  to  the  king's  treatment,  and  might  have  been 
useful  to  his  interests,  had  he  been  faithful  to  them  him- 
self. Cromwell  and  Ircion  offered  him  terms,  in  which 
it  was  neither  required  that  episcopacy  should  be  abo« 
lished,  nor  the  militia  entirely  detached  from  the  crown  : 
the  king  objected  to  the  want  of  positive  security  re- 
specting the  church,  and  to  the  exception  of  seven  per- 
sons from  amnesty,  whom  it  is  clear  that  he  could  have 
well  rewarded,  had  they  been  driven  to  exile.  "You 
cannot,"  said  Charles  to  the  Independents,  «  you  cannot 
do  without  me  ;  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain 
you."  This,  it  is  true,  was  but  a  temporary  obstinacy, 
but  his  hopes  were  for  ever  blasted  :  The  Independents, 
by  the  disclosure  of  an  intercepted  letter  to  the  queen, 
in  which  the  insincerity  of  his  offers  to  that  party  were 
avowed,  as  well  as  his  intention  to  close  with  the  Scotch, 
with  whom,  as  with  the  English  Presbyterians,  he  had 
been  maintaining  a  negotiation  at  the  same  time. 

His  situation  at  Hampton  court  became  every  day 
more  irksome  and  formidable  after  the  failure  of  this 
treaty  with  Cromwell  and  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
Prompted  by  this  inquietude,  he  escaped  on  the  i  1th  of 
November,  with  three  attendants,  Bcrkely,  Ashburn- 
ham,  and  Leg,  and  travelling  all  night  reached  Titch- 
field  next  day,  where  it  was  impossible  he  could  be 
concealed.  Having  attempted  in  vain  to  escape  by  se;', 
he  was  obliged  to  entrust  his  personal  safety  to  Ham- 
mond, the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  man  noto- 
riously dependent  on  Cromwell,  who  conducted  him  to 
Carisbrook  castle,  with  demonstrations  of  respect,  but 
in  reality  as  a  prisoner.  During  the  king's  confinement 
in  this  forlorn  situation,  the  rising  power  of  Cromwell 
was  threatened  by  the  turbulence  of  his  own  instruments, 
the  agitators  of  the  array,  who  began  to  project  the 
wildest  forms  of  popular  government.  But  the  level- 
lers, (so  they  were  called,)  were  speedily  cured  of  theii' 
enthusiasm,  by  the  rough,  but  dextrous  hand  of  Crom- 
well, who,  after  drawing  the  whole  army  out  in  review, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  faithful  troops,  boldly 
seized  the  ringleaders  of  the  mutineers,  and  by  a  severe 
example  reduced  the  rest  to  obedience.  An  opportu- 
nity was  embraced  by  Charles  to  renew  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  general  officers,  but  his  emissary  was 
received  with  contempt. 

Charles  bccran  a  new  negotiation  with  the  parliament, 
by  communicating  in  a  message  from  Carisbrook  castle, 
an  offer  to  resign,  during  his  own  life,  the  power  of  the 
militia,  and  the  nomination  to  all  tlie  great  offices  ot 
state,  provided  that  after  his  demise,  these  prerogatives 
should  revert  to  the  crown.     The  parliament  were  now 
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certainly  subservient  to  Cromwell,  the  Independents, 
and  the  army,  and  their  treatment  of  lliis  affair  was  se- 
vere, as  might  be  expected,  from  the  victors  to  the  van- 
quished. 

They  returned  him  four  proposals  as  preliminaries  to 
all  treaty;  that  tlic  command  of  the  militia  should  be 
vested  in  the  two  houses  for  twenty  years,  and  should 
not  be  exerted  afterwards  without  tlieir  consent;  that 
the  peers  created  ai  Oxford  should  be  deprived  of  tiieir 
titles  ;  and  the  parliament  be  empowered  to  adjourn  from 
place  to  place.  These  terms  were  severe;  but  since 
the  covenant  was  omitted,  and  the  church  reserved  as 
an  article  susceptible  of  future  modification,  tliey  at 
least  spared  the  kind's  conscience  in  point  of  religion. 
Insteail  of  closing  with  these  preliminaries,  Charles, 
■who  was  not  so  closely  watched  at  Carisbrook  castle  but 
that  he  could  maintain  a  clandestine  treaty  ^^  itii  the 
Scotch,  secretly  agreed  with  their  commissioners  to 
confirm  the  covenant  in  parliament,  and  to  establish  the 
Presbyterian  church,  till  it  should  be  revised  by  the  as- 
sembly of  divines.  The  Scotch,  in  return,  engaged  to 
assert  and  restore  his  authority  hy  arms  ;  the  aid  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  England,  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  and  of 
the  English  royalists,  was  expected.  When  the  En- 
glish commissioners  received  his  refusal  to  the  prelimi- 
naries, his  guards  were  redoubled,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  instigation  of  the  Independents,  that  in 
the  settlement  of  the  nation  no  farther  addresses  should 
be  made  to  Charles,  nor  any  applications  received  from 
him.     He  was  in  efl'ect  dethroned. 

This  treaty  of  the  Scotch  with  Charles  was  afterwards 
called  the  Engagement ;  but  though  discontents  had 
multiplied  between  the  two  kingdoms,  it  was  found  no 
easy  matter  to  impose  the  engagement  on  the  whole  na- 
!ion.  Tiic  Scotch  royalists  under  Traquair  and  Callen- 
der,  (Montrose  being  absent,)  were  impatient  for  action; 
the  moderate  Presbyterians,  under  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, wished  to  restore  the  king  and  the  power  of  the 
Knglish  Presbyterians.  Argyle,  at  the  head  of  the 
wild  Presbyterians,  and  seconded  by  the  church,  de- 
nounced the  engagement  as  a  deadly  breach  of  the  co- 
venant, and  protested  against  hostilities  with  England. 
Hamilton  was  appointed  general  of  the  new  levies  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  as  David  Lesly  and  the  other  of- 
ficers could  not  act  without  the  church's  sanction.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  English  royalists  and  Presbyterians, 
Jiow  uniting  against  their  military  tyrants,  rose  in  Wales, 
and  in  Kent,  and  Essex.  In  the  former  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  were  overwhelmed  by  Cromwell,  in  the  latter 
by  Eairiax.  But  during  tlie  absence  of  the  army,  the 
Presbyterians  resuming  their  freedom  in  parliament, 
opened  a  last  treaty  with  Charles.  Hamilton,  an  incapa- 
ble leader  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined  army,  entered 
England,  but  durst  not  unite  his  forces  witli  those  of  tlie 
royalists  under  Langdale,  because  the  latter  had  not  taken 
the  covenant.  Cromwell  did  not  fear  with  8000  men,  to 
attack  their  superior,  but  divided  forces.  Of  Hamilton's 
army,  only  a  small  body  under  Callender,  who  disdained 
to  surrender,  made  their  escape  back  to  Scotland.  New 
levies  were  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  Hamilton's 
brother  ;  but  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Lothian,  in  the 
Highlands,  and  Cassilis  and  Eglinton  in  the  west,  march- 


ed with  their  wild  Presbyterians  to  Edinburgh,  and  in- 
viting Cromwell,  now  victor  on  the  borders  of  England, 
to  the  metropolis,  conducted  him  thither  in  triumph  ; 
and  suppressing  the  engagement  made  by  their  coim- 
trymen  with  Charles  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  renewed  with 
the  English  general  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.* 
In  the  absence  of  Cromwell,  the  treaty  between  Charles 
and  a  parliament  unintimidatcd  by  military  power,  con- 
tinued to  proceed.  After  a  long  delay,  he  agreed  to  sur- 
render the  militia,  the  chief  offices  of  state, and  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  for  twenty  years;  to  accept  of  100,000/. 
for  the  court  of  wards  to  acknowledge  the  parliamentary- 
great  seal,  and  to  consult  the  two  houses  in  the  creation 
of  peers.  However  willing  that  the  royalists  should  com- 
pomid  lor  their  sequestrated  estates,  he  refused  to  allow 
the  proscription  and  exile  of  seven  faithful  adherents, 
whom  the  parliament  excepted  from  amnesty.  If  ever 
we  revere  "  his  grttj  cliscro'wnrd  hcad"-\  it  is  for  this 
refusal,  dictated  by  the  remembrance  of  Straflbrd.  His 
refusal  to  concede  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  was  an- 
other point  on  which  he  split  with  parliament  in  this  last 
chance  for  safety  and  the  peace  of  his  country.  When 
we  recollect  the  conduct  of  Henry  IV.  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation, and  that  he  lost  no  esteem  for  probity  as  a  man, 
nor  for  gallantry  as  a  hero,  by  a  public  profession  of  a 
religion  repugnant  to  his  heart,  we  cannot  but  wish  that 
Charles,  to  use  the  words  of  a  spirited  historian,  had 
preferred  the  public  welfare  and  his  own  interest,  to 
the  vain  and  perishable  forms  of  religion.  But  allowing 
all  propriety  to  his  scruples,  the  merit  of  Charles  is  done 
away,  even  in  this  point,  by  the  discovery,  from  his 
own  correspondence,  of  his  being  utterly  insincere  in 
the  treaty.  His  secret,  but  fixed  intention,  was  to  es- 
cape to  Ireland  and  renew  the  war.  In  one  letter,  he 
thus  describes  his  motives  to  the  Scottish  treaty  :  "  To 
deal  freely  with  you,  the  great  concession  I  made  to- 
day, was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape,  of  which,  if  1 
had  not  hopes,  I  would  not  have  done;  for  then  I  could 
have  returned  to  my  straight  prison  without  reluctance; 
but  now,  I  confess,  it  would  break  my  heart,  having 
done  that  which  nothing  but  an  escape  could  justify." 
Before  this  protracted  treaty  could  be  finished,  the 
army  returned  exasperated  by  a  second  civil  war,  and 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  king,  whom  they  con- 
sidered its  author.  They  demanded  justice,  not  on 
meaner  delinquents,  but  on  Charles  himself.  His  per- 
son was  again  seized  by  the  army,  and  removed  from 
Newport  to  Hurst  Castle,  on  the  opposite  Coast.  The 
commons,  although  they  had  voted  his  concessions  un- 
satisfactory, now  made  a  last  effort  in  their  own  defence, 
and  in  that  of  Charles.  They  voted  that  his  concessions 
were  satisfactory.  But  next  day  Colonel  Pride,  at  the 
head  of  two  regiments,  blockaded  the  house,  and  ex- 
cluding by  violence  al)out  200  members,  and  leaving 
only  60  determined  Independents,  enforced  a  vote  thai 
the  late  concession  to  Charles  had  been  illegal,  and  that 
their  general's  conduct  was  just  and  necessary.  This 
violence  upon  parliament,  was  called  Pride's  purge,  and 
the  remnant  of  voters  were  called  the  rump  parliament. 
To  this  assumption  of  government  by  a  lawless  and  mi- 
litary power,  the  awful  and  unexampled  spectacle  of  a 
king  publicly  tried  and  condemned,  by  a  court  of  his  own 


This  expedition  of  the  Covenanters  to  Kclinlmrgli,  w.is  called  the  'Wliig'nmore's  inro.id,  from  a  word  eniplovcd  bv  the  western  pea- 
sants in  .Invingf  horses,  the  origin  of  tlie  apjicllation  AVhig,  ofwhicli  Briilsh  patriots  have  been  so  proud.     According  to  oUiers,  the 
Covenanters  were  called  Whigs,  from  whig  or  whey,  their  customary  drink, 
t  A  truly  pathetic  expression  used  in  his  verses  at  CariArook  Castle. 
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subjects,  closely  succeeded.  The  intei'val  from  the  6tii 
to  the  20111  ol  January  1649,  was  spent  in  preparations 
ior  his  trial.  A  nigh  court  ofjusiice  was  appointed  by 
ordinance,  consisting  ol  133  persons,  named  indifferently 
from  the  commons,  the  army,  and  the  citizens,  noted  as 
well  afi'ectcd  to  the  commonwealth.  Bradshaw  was  ap- 
pointed president,  Cokt  solicitor  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  court  assembled  ill  Westminster  hall.  Charles 
was  conveyed  from  ilurst  Castle  to  St  James's.  After 
he  had  been  conducted  by  tlie  mace  bearer,  to  a  chair 
placed  wiihin  the  bar,  he  arose,  without  deigning  to  un- 
cover or  show  any  respect  for  the  court;  and  when  ar- 
raigned by  the  soliciior,  he  touched  his  shoulder  thrice 
with  ills  cane,  and  admonished  him  to  desist.  lie  was 
•accused  of  waging  and  renewing  war  against  the  par- 
liament and  the  people;  to  establish  tyranny  instead  of 
the  limited  regal  power,  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted. When  his  defence  was  required,  he  demanded 
by  what  authority  they  sat  upon  him  in  judgment;  said 
that  he  was  responsible  to  God  alone ;  that  he  was  their 
lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign  ;  that  he  had  been  seized 
by  a  military  force  in  violation  of  public  faith,  while  en- 
gaged in  a  treaty  with  the  two  houses  ;  that  the  Lords 
had  not  concurred  in  this  violence,  and  that  the  Com- 
mons, in  whose  name  he  was  accused,  themselves  had 
been  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  That  allowing  the  peo- 
ple had  a  riglii  to  try  him,  their  consent  ought  to  be 
obtained  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and,  finally, 
that  refusing  to  plead  before  an  unlawful  court,  for  ac- 
tions which  he  could  easily  vindicate,  he  spoke  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England. 
Thrice  he  was  produced  at  the  bar,  and  thrice  denied 
the  authority  of  the  court.  The  evidence  of  his  appear- 
ing in  arms  against  tlie  people  was  then  gathered;  and 
after  his  last  request  to  have  a  conference  with  the  two 
bouses  was  refused,  (it  was  supposed  for  the  purpose 
of  resigning  his  crown  to  his  son,)  sentence  of  treason 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  that  his  head  should  be  se- 
parated from  his  body  on  the  third  day. 

France,  Holland,  and  the  Scotch,  interested  them- 
selves to  avert  his  impending  fate ;  the  Presbyterians 
raised  a  feeble  cry  in  his  behalf. 

Charles  behaved,  during  the  whole  trial,  with  all  the 
dignity  that  became  him  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a 
monarch.*  Dr  Juxon,  late  bishop  of  London,  attended 
his  devotions.  He  was  lodged  at  St  James's,  and  the 
front  of  Whitehall  was  selected  as  the  place  of  his  exe- 
cution. On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  he  rose  at  an 
early  hour  after  an  undisturbed  repose,  and  having  con- 
cluded his  devotions  with  the  eucharist,  was  conducted 
on  foot  through  the  park,  which  was  lined  with  guards, 
to  Whitehall,  where  an  apartment  was  prepared  for  his 
reception.  After  a  slight  refreshment  he  ascended  the 
scaffold,  and  surveyed,  without  emotion,  the  awful  pre- 
parations for  death.  Despairing  of  being  heard  by  the 
multitude,  (as  the  scaffold  was  surrounded  to  a  great 
depth  with  troops,)  he  addressed  his  discourse  to  the 
officers  and  attendants.  He  protes'.ed  that  the  war  on 
his  pan  was  strictly  defensive,  and  without  accusing  par- 
liament, he  blamed  the  intervention  of  wicked  instru- 
ments. His  death,  he  confessed,  was  a  merited  retri- 
bution for  consenting  to  Strafford's.  He  forgave  his 
enemies,  admonished  the  people  to  return  to  loyalty,  and 
attesting  his  dying  attachment  to  the  English  church, 
laid  his  head  on  the  block.     An  executioner,  who  wore 


a  vizor,  severed  his  head  from  his  body  at  one  stroke. 
Another  in  the  same  disguise  held  it  up  to  the  specta- 
tors, whose  sobs  and  lamentations  were  intermixed  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery. 

Whilst  the  general  propensity  of  the  English  to  mo- 
narchy, and  of  men  to  pity  royal  misfortunes,  was  ex- 
cited by  this  tragical  event,  the  republican  spirit,  on 
the  other  hand,  misguided  by  fanaticism,  began  to  threat- 
en the  wildest  excesses  ;  and  sects  arose  under  the  name 
of  Levellers,  Millinarians,  and  Antinomians,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  abolish  all  the  forms  of  government  and 
lights  of  property.  But  the  civil  and  military  power 
acquired  by  Cromwell,  was  built  sufficient  to  restrain 
those  turbulent  spirits.  (See  Cromwell.)  Soon  after 
the  king's  death,  the  House  of  Peers  was  abolished  as 
useless  by  the  commons ;  and  it  was  voted  high  treason 
to  acknowledge  the  son  of  Charles  his  successor  in  the 
throne.  The  first  year  of  freedom  was  inscribed  on  the 
new  great  seal  of  England ;  and  public  business  was 
transacted  by  those  who  were  called,  the  keepers  of  the 
liberties  of  England.  A  council  of  38  performed  the 
functions  of  the  executive,  and  digested  all  business  pre- 
paratory to  laying  it  before  parliament.  It  was  declared, 
(and  probably  with  sincerity  by  many  of  those,)  thai  they 
intended  to  settle  a  new  representative,  and  restore  li- 
berty to  the  people. 

The  Scotiisli  nation  was  invited  to  form  a  confederate 
republic;  but  irritated  at  the  fate  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
executed  after  the  victory  of  Cromwell,  and  at  the  many 
indignities  offered  by  the  independents,  they  acknow- 
ledged Charles  H.  as  their  king.  As  Argyle  and  the 
strong  Covenanters  still  predominated  in  Scotland,  they 
made  their  loyalty  conditional  to  the  king's  good  beha- 
viour. 

Ireland  demanded  mor^e  immediate  efforts,  .'^.fterthc 
cessation  between  the  late  king  and  the  Catholics,  war 
had  been  kept  alive  by  the  parliamentary  and  Scotch 
Protestants ;  but  while  Ormond  rested  secure  in  his  com- 
promise with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  the  Pope's  nuncio 
assumed  an  active  influence  over  the  bigotry  of  the  an- 
cient natives,  turned  his  arms  indiscriminately  against 
Ormond  aiKl  the  other  Protestants,  and  obliged  Ormond 
to  submit,  for  his  own  preservation,  his  royal  garrisons 
to  Jones,  the  parliamentary  general.  Tiie  Earl  of  Clan- 
ricardc,  however,  forming  a  party  among  the  loyal  Ca- 
tholics, succeeded  in  chasing  the  nuncio  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  recalled  Ormond,  who  had  fled  to  France. 
Ormond,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  raised  an  army  of 
16,000  men,  recovered  Uundalk,  Xewry,  Tredah,  and 
other  forts  from  the  repulilicans.  Affairs  were  in  this 
state,  when  Cromwell,  who  was  nominated  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  was  for  a  short  time  detained  by 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  tlie  Levellers  in  his  own  army. 
Four  thousand  of  these  assembled  at  Burford,  who  were 
seduced  by  the  appearance  of  a  treaty;  but  being  at- 
tacked while  unprepared  for  defence,  400  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  after  some  severe  examples,  the  muti- 
nous spirit  gave  way. 

Cromwell  first  detached  a  strong  force  to  Ireland  lo 
the  support  of  Jones,  w'no  was  threatened  in  Dublin  by 
the  besieging  army  of  0:mond.  By  a  fortunate  silly, 
the  parliamentary  general  obliged  his  antagonists  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  Cromwell  soon  after  arriving  in  tlie  Irish 
capital,  was  welcomed  with  general  rejoicings.  The 
progress  of  Cromwell's  arms  was  rapid,  bloody,  and  ir- 
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resistible.  He  fii'si  stormed  the  garrison  of  Tredah, 
which  he  butchered  to  one  man :  he  next  made  a  similar 
massacre  at  Wcxi'ord.  Every  tc.vi,  bel'ore  which  he 
presented  himself,  surrendered  in  tenor  at  these  severe 
examples;  and  when  his  forces  were  bep-inning  to  decay 
from  sickness  and  difficulties,  they  weie  recruited  by 
the  voluntary  desertion  from  all  the  tiiglisli  garrisons 
in  Munster.  Ormond  despairing  of  the  cause,  lied,  and 
left  the  management  of  the  Catholics  to  Cianricarde,  who 
was  glad  to  bargain  for  banishment.  Forty  thousand 
native  Irish  were  allowed  by  Cromwell  to  pass  into  fo- 
reign service. 

The  offers  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to  receive  the 
young  Charles  as  their  sovereign,  were  renewed  to  the 
Prince  at  Breda;  but  as  Charles  had  already  enjoined 
Montrose  to  make  a  descent  in  his  favour  by  force  of 
arms  upon  Scotland,  he  protracted  the  treaty  with  du- 
plicity, till  he  should  know  the  result  of  the  enterprise. 
Montrose,  with  arms  and  money  <"„».' ished  by  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  and  about  600  Germans,  arrived  from 
Hamburgh  on  the  Orkney  isles,  and  by  a  forced  levy 
on  the  poor  islanders,  raised  his  army  to  1400.  The 
northern  Scotch  remembering  his  cruelties,  tied  with 
horror  before  his  standard.  Advancing  beyond  the  pass 
of  Invercarron,  he  was  surprised,  surrounded,  and  con- 
veyed to  Edinburgh.  He  was  there  doomed,  by  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  on  his  former  attainder,  to  be  hanged 
on  a  gibbet  30  feet  high,  and  his  linibs  v;ere  stuck  up 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  His  defeat  was 
productive  of  only  a  further  limitation,  or  rather  expla- 
nation of  the  former  condition  offered  by  the  Scotch  to 
their  king.  Charles  no  longer  refused  to  accept  the 
conditions,  and  receive  the  covenant  (if  required,)  on 
his  arrival,  and  embarking  with  his  court  in  a  Dutch 
fleet,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  As  the  jealousy 
of  the  Scotch  was  increased  by  the  late  invasion,  the 
covenant  was  exacted  from  him  before  he  was  suffered 
to  land.  His  English  attendants,  all  but  a  few  comply- 
ing persons,  were  dismissed,  and  he  soon  found  that  he 
had  only  exchanged  exile  for  imprisonment.  He  was 
surrounded  by  the  clei-gy,  who  approached  his  perbon 
in  the  humblest  postures,  but  with  exhortations  full  of 
bitter  invectives  against  the  iniquity  of  his  father's  liouse, 
the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his  own  connexion  with 
inveterate  malignants.  He  listened  to  their  sermons, 
and  tried  to  follow  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
with  all  his  gravity,  but  neither  disgust  nor  insincerity 
could  entirely  escape  the  notice  of  his  attendants. 

The  Scotch  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations 
of  maintaining  peace  with  Ireland,  by  observing  neu- 
trality. Cromwell,  after  Fairfax  had  conscientiously 
refused  to  draw  his  sword  against  his  Scottish  brothers 
of  the  covenant,  received  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and  was  within  a  month,  from  the  time  of  the  king's 
arrival,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  with  16,000  men. 
Argyle,  at  the  head  of  tlie  committee  of  estates,  made 
the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  his  reception.  Lesly, 
a  general  who  had  never  been  beaten,  opposed  his  cool 
sagacity  to  the  genius  of  Cromwell.  He  entrenched 
himself  in  a  fortified  camp  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  and  wasted  Merse  and  the  Lothians,  to  deprive 
the  English  of  subsistence.  Cromwell  tried  every  ex- 
pedient, without  success,  to  bring  Lesly  to  a  battle. 
The   king  came  to  the  Scottish  camp,  where  his  pre- 


sence exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  fanatical  clergy,  they 
ordered  him  immediately  to  leave  it.  They  also  puiged 
it  of  4000  Malignants  and  Engagers,*  the  solaiers  of 
chief  credit  and  experience  in  the  nation  ;  and  being  now 
an  army  of  saints,  concluded  they  could  not  be  beaten. 
They  murmured  at  their  prudent  general.  They  mur- 
mured also  at  the  Lord,  for  his  delays  in  delivering  tliem, 
and  plainly  told  him.  that  he  should  no  longer  be  their 
God,  if  he  would  not  save  them  from  the  sectaries.  An 
advantage  having  offered  to  Lesly  on  Sunday,  tlicy 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  it  for  fear  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing. Cromwell  was  in  a  bad  situation,  straitened  for 
provisions,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  sickness,  he  re- 
tired to  Dunbar.  Lesly  followed  him,  and  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Lammermuir  above  the  town,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  passes  by  which  the  enemy  could  retreat 
to  Berwick.  The  English  general  had  come  to  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  sending  his  foot  and  artillery  by  sea 
to  England,  and  of  breaking  through  with  his  cavalry 
to  Berwick.  But  the  madness  of  the  Covenanters 
snatched  a  bloodless  victory  from  Lesly,  when  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  seizing  it.  The  ministers,  who  had  been 
wrestling,  (as  they  termed  it,)  with  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
fancied  that  thev  had  at  last  obtained  the  victory,  and 
forced  their  general,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  to 
descend  to  the  plain  and  attack  the  English.  When 
Cromwell  discovered,  through  his  glass,  an  unusual 
movement  in  the  Scottish  camp,  "  they  are  coming 
down  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them 
into  our  hands."  They  continued,  during  a  tempestu- 
ous night,  to  descend  from  the  hills  :  their  matches  were 
extinguished,  and  their  undisciplined  numbers  were 
exposed  to  the  skill  of  veteran  troops,  who  had  been 
carefully  covered  from  the  storm.  They  were,  indeed, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  Three  thousand 
were  slain,  and  nine  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The 
Scottish  parliament,  taught  by  this  disaster  the  neces- 
sity of  an  union  of  all  parties,  resolved,  in  their  meeting 
at  Perth,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Malignants  and  En- 
gagers, on  condition  of  a  repentance  of  errors,  which 
was  ridiculously  dictated  and  adopted.  But  two  shires 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  protested  against  this  admission 
of  the  ungodly  to  co-operate  in  the  cause,  and  withdrew 
from  the  general  levy  five  thousand  men. 

Tired  of  the  gloomy  restriction  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Scottish  clergy,  Charles  endeavoured  to  make  his 
escape  to  a  body  of  royalists  in  the  Highlands;  but  he 
was  overtime n,  and  persuaded  to  return.  Tliis  incident, 
which  wardenominated  the  star'.,  procured  him  better 
treatment,  from  the  fear  of  losing  him.  His  coronation 
was  performed  at  Scone  with  great  solemnity.  The 
crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
whose  own  head  was  afterwards  the  forfeit. 

Charles  encamped  at  Torwood,  and  his  generals  re- 
solved to  pursue  the  same  cautious  conduct  which  had 
been  observed  by  Lesly,  and  fatally  over-ruled  by  the 
clergy.  Tlie  town  of  Stirling  was  behind;  the  north 
supplied  them  with  provisions  ;  and  entrenchments  pro- 
tected their  front ;  but  their  position  was  by  no  means 
so  favourable  as  in  the  former  year  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
Cromwell,  unable  to  force  them  in  front,  yet,  by  defeat- 
ing a  detachment  on  their  flank,  got  between  them  and 
the  north,  and  Charles  adopted  a  resolution  sufficiently 
desperate,  which  Argyle  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose  ; 


*  The  Malignants  were  those  suspected  of  Popery  or  royal  principles.    The  Eng'agers  were  that  party  who  had  made  the  treaty  or 
giigement  with  Charles  I.  in  Carisbrook  Castle. 
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lie  marched  to  the  south,  to  carry  the  war  into  England, 
relying  on  the  English  royalists  for  support ;  but  nei- 
ther these  nor  the  Presbyterians,  though  they  hated 
Cromwell,  would  join  an  army  of  fugitive  invaders.  The 
militia  opposed  him  in  front,  and  Cromwell  hung  upon 
his  rear.  At  last,  the  Scottish  army,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  Worcester,  were  attacked  by  Cromwell 
with  30,000  men,  and,  after  a  desperate  contest,  were 
all  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  king,  escaping 
with  difficulty  (see  the  article  Charles  II.)  from  the 
field  of  battle,  after  a  multitude  of  adventures,  at  last 
reached  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  where  a  vessel  transport- 
ed him  to  France.  The  executions  of  the  royalists, 
after  this  suppressed  insurrection,  were  directed,  in 
consequence  of  sentences  by  court-martial ;  for  Crom- 
well had  already  found,  that  a  trial  by  jury  would  not 
support  tyrannical  usurpation.  By  the  strength  of  the 
usurping  government,  a  total  pacification  was  produced 
at  home.  Ireton  proceeded  with  30,000  men  success- 
fully in  the  work  ot  subduing  Ireland,  till  his  death. 

Ludlow,  his  successor  in  the  command,  continued  to 
push  the  advantages,  and  to  gain  an  easy  victory.  Monk, 
who  had  been  left  with  7000  men  to  overawe  Scotland, 
reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  subjection,  and  an  union 
with  England  was  pressed  upon  the  Scotch  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  Of  ninety  Scottish  towns  and  counties  to 
which  writs  were  issued  to  send  representatives  to  the 
English  parliament,  only  thirty  complied.  Argyle  alone 
acted  with  public  spirit  amidst  the  calamities  of  his 
country.  He  retreated  to  his  estate,  where  he  fortified 
himself  for  some  time  ;  and  though  he  acceded,  at  last, 
to  an  union  with  England,  he  was  the  last  man  in  Scot- 
land who  yielded  to  Monk.  Sir  George  Ayscue  was 
sent  to  reduce  the  colonies  ;  all  of  which,  except  New 
England,  had  declared  for  the  king  ;  and  Bermudas, 
Antigua,  Virginia,  and  Barbadoes,  were  soon  reduced. 
With  equal  ease  were  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Scilly,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  subjected  ;  and  the  sea,  which  had  been 
infested  by  Uie  privateers  of  those  islands,  was  rendered 
safe  to  English  commerce.  The  countess  of  Derby,  who 
defended  the  Isle  of  Man,  had  the  glory  of  being  the 
last  person  in  the  British  dominions  who  submitted  to 
the  victorious  commonwealth. 

The  new  government  next  exerted  its  energies 
abroad.  The  Dutch  had  shewn  symptoms,  during  the 
late  civil  wars  in  England,  of  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause.  It  was  long  before  the  parliamentary  envoy  could 
obtain  an  audience  of  the  states-general.  Dorislaus,  a 
Dutchman  by  birth,  but  who  had  resided  in  England, 
and  taken  an  active  share  in  the  king's  death,  had  been 
assassinated  by  some  English  royalists  in  Holland,  who 
had  not  been  pursued  by  the  Dutch  government  with 
such  rigour  as  was  expected.  The  prospect  of  rich 
prizes  from  the  Dutch,  and  of  diverting  men's  minds 
from  tyranny  at  home  by  splendid  achievements,  deter- 
mined Cromwell  and  his  parliament  to  change  their 
proposed  alliance  with  their  fellow-Protestants  into  a 
furious  war. 

The  Dutch,  though  they  dreaded  and  deprecated  a 
war,  prepared  a  Heel  of  42  sail  to  protect  their  naviga- 
tion, which  their  famous  admiral,  Tromp,  commanded. 
Blake,  the  English  admiral,  met  him  in  the  straits  of 
Dover,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  it  is  not  known 
which  party  commenced  hosiilitits,  with  no  decisive 
victory  on  either  side.  The  Dutch  fleet,  however,  re- 
tired to  their  own  coast,  and  tlvir  government  still  ne- 
gotiated for  peace.    The  English  demanded  immediate 
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reparation  for  all  the  damages  tliey  had  sustained  ;  on 
the  refusal  of  which,  they  declared  war. 

Sir  George  Ayscue  and  the  gallant  De  Ruyter  fought 
another  and  still  severer  battle  off  Plym.outh,  in  which 
the  Dutch  had  the  superiority  of  bringing  off  their  con- 
voy, and  leaving  the  English  so  shattered,  that  they 
could  not  pursue  them.  Blake  was  more  successful  in 
an  action  off  the  Kentish  coast  with  the  squadron  of  Dc 
Ruyter  and  De  Wit,  in  which  he  took  three  of  their 
ships,  blew  up  one,  and  obliged  the  enemy  next  day  to 
sail  for  their  own  harbour.  Tromp,  seconded  by  De 
Ruyter,  met  near  the  Goodwins  Sands  with  Blake, 
whose  fleet  was  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  but  who  resolved 
not  to  decline  the  combat.  The  Dutch  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  night  came  opportunely  to  save  the  English 
fleet,  after  two  of  their  ships  were  taken,  two  burnt, 
and  one  sunk.  But  preparations  were  instantly  made 
to  wipe  off  this  disgrace  ;  and,  in  a  battle  which  was 
fought  early  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  be- 
tween Blake  and  Tromp,  with  De  Ruyter  under  his 
command,  the  Dutch  lost  eleven  ships,  whilst  only  one 
of  the  English  was  sunk. 

The  Dutch  were  so  far  humbled  by  these  and  other 
disasters,  as  to  sue  for  peace.  The  parliament,  however, 
gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  answer.  They  studied 
to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long  as  possible,  judging 
that,  while  the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerted  by  sea, 
it  would  diminish  the  power  of  Cromwell  by  land. 
Cromwell  perceived  their  designs ;  but,  being  secure 
in  the  attachment  of  the  army,  resolved  to  seize  the 
sovereign  power.  By  his  instigation,  the  officers  pre- 
sented a  petition,  demanding  their  arrears,  and  redress 
of  grievances,  desiring  the  parliament  to  consider  how 
many  years  they  had  sat,  and  what  promises  they  had 
made  to  establish  a  free  constitution.  The  house  was 
highly  offended  ;  they  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
an  act,  pronouncing  such  petitions  high  treason.  The 
officers  made  a  warm  remonsti'ance,  and  the  parliament 
an  angry  reply.  Cromwell,  on  being  informed  of  this 
reply,  started  up  in  the  council  with  an  appearance  of 
fury,  and,  turning  to  major  Vernon,  cried  out,  that  he 
v.as  compelled  to  do  a  thing  that  made  the  very  hairs 
of  his  head  stand  on  end.  Then  hastening  to  the  house 
with  300  soldiers,  and  with  the  marks  of  violent  indig- 
nation on  his  countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place, 
and  attended  to  the  debates  for  some  time.  When  the 
question  was  ready  to  be  put,  he  suddenly  started  up, 
and  beccan  to  load  the  parliament  with  reproaches  for 
their  robbery  and  oppression  of  the  public.  Then  stamp- 
ing with  his  foot,  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  soldiers  to 
enter;  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  members,  "For 
shame  !  (said  he),  get  you  gone  :  give  place  to  honester 
men.  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament ;  the 
Lord  has  done  with  you."  Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaiming 
against  his  conduct,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane  !"  (cried  Crom- 
well with  a  loud  voice),  "  O  sir  Harry  Vane  !  the  Lord 
deliver  me  from  sir  Harry  Vane  !"  Taking  hold  of  one 
of  the  members  by  his  cloak,  "  thou  art  a  whoremaster," 
cried  he  ;  to  another,  "  thou  art  an  adulterer;"  to  a 
third,  "  thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  ;"  and  '•  thou 
an  extortioner,"  to  a  fourth.  "  It  is  you,"  continued  he, 
to  the  members,  "  who  have  forced  me  to  this."  Then, 
pointing  to  the  mace,  he  exclaimed,  "  take  away  that 
bauble  i"  after  which,  turning  out  all  the  members,  he 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  returned  to  White- 
hall with  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 

Though  Cromwell  had,  by  this  transaction,  seized  h\ 
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effect  upon  unlimited  icgui  power,  lie  was  willing  to 
give  his  subjects  a  pai'liaiacnl.  It  was  such  u  pailia- 
lucnt,  however,  us  should  be  entirely  at  his  ckvotion, 
and  one  of  ins  own  noiiiiijaiion.  By  the  advice  of  his 
creatures,  his  council  of  officers,  he  sent  sunmionscs  to 
144  persons  in  I'Ingland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  as- 
semble as  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  This  par- 
liament, composed  of  the  dregs  of  fanaticism  and  igno- 
rance, was  ilenominatcd  Barebones  parliament,  from 
the  name  ol  one  of  its  members,  a  leather  seller,  whose 
assumed  name,  by  a  ridiculous  usage  ot  the  age,  was 
Praise  God  Barebones.  They  began  by  choosing  eight 
of  their  number  to  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while  the 
rest  deliberated  on  substituting  the  law  ot  Moses,  in- 
.lead  of  the  established  code. 

Tiie  usurper  did  not  find  even  this  miserable  assem- 
bly entirely  flexible  to  his  will,  and  as  the  nation  de- 
spised them,  Cromwell  had  no  motive  for  retaining 
them.  He  had  carefuhy  chosen  many  among  llieni, 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  these  he 
commanded  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  They  accordingly 
met  by  consent  earlier  than  the  rest,  and  observing  to 
each  other  that  this  parliament  had  sat  long  enough, 
ihey  hastened  to  Cromwell,  with  Rouse  their  speaker 
at  their  head,  and  resigned  their  authority  into  the  hands 
which  had  conferred  it.  Cromwell  accepted  their  re- 
signation with  pleasure  ;  but  being  told  that  some  of 
their  number  were  refractory,  he  sent  colonel  While  to 
clear  the  house  of  such  as  ventured  to  remain.  They 
had  placed  one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  that  the 
colonel  arrived,  and  he  being  asked,  by  Wliite,  what 
they  did  tiiere  ?  replied,  "  seeking  the  Lord."  "  Then 
you  may  go  elsewhere,"  cried  White,  "for,  to  my  know- 
ledge, the  Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many  years." 
Cromwell  was  now  declared  the  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  and  instituted  in  his  new  office 
in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  England.  He  was  address- 
ed by  the  title  of  Highness  :  A  council  was  appointed, 
which  were  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  be  under  13  per- 
sons. They  wxre  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  dur- 
ing good  behaviour  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  re- 
maining members  named  three,  of  whom  the  protector 
chose  one.  The  protector  was  appointed  supreme  ma- 
gistrate of  the  commonwealth  ;  from  him  were  all  ma- 
gistracy and  honours  derived  ;  he  could  pardon  all  crimes 
but  murder  or  treason,  and  all  forfeitures  devolved  to 
him.  The  right  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  rested  in 
him;  but  in  making  these,  he  was  to  act  by  the  advice 
of  his  council.  The  power  of  the  sword  was  vested  in 
him  jointly  with  the  parliament;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
let  a  parliament  sit,  at  least  for  five  months,  every  three 
years.  The  bills  of  parliament  were  to  pass  as  law, 
even  if  the  protector  did  not  give  his  assent  to  them 
after  20  days.  A  standing  army  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse  were  to  be  maintained,  and  in  preventing  their 
diminution  alone,  the  protector  was  to  have  a  negative. 
During  the  intervals  of  parliament,  himself  and  his  coun- 
cil were  to  exercise  a  power  of  passing  laws.  To  this 
contradictory  constitution  it  is  evident  that  Cromwell 
never  needed  to  pay  deference,  as  long  as  the  army  re- 
mained at  his  disposal. 

As  he  was  feared  at  home,  so  he  made  himself  re- 
spected abroad.  The  Dutch,  after  many  severe  con- 
flicts, were  completely  humbled  at  sea,  in  a  battle  fought 
thf  29th  of  July,  between  Blake  and  Tromp,  in  which 
the  latter  fell,  and  the  enemy  lost  30  ships.  They  sued 
for  peace,  ai'd  obtained  it,  on  consenting  to  pay  defer- 
ence to  the  British  flag,  to  abandon  the  interests  of  young 


Charles,  and   to  pay  a  fine  to  the  English   East  India 
Company. 

Either  from  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  or  fronr»  a 
wish  lor  popularity,  Ciomvvell  resolved  to  give  the  na- 
tion a  parliam..ni  of  a  much  more  respectable  nature 
than  the  last.  But  this  parliament,  from  tnc  circum- 
stance of  its  being  fairly  elected,  so  as  to  represent  ine 
feelings  ol  the  nation,  became  only  the  organ  of  i^s  dis- 
contents. And  so  severe  was  their  investigation  ot  his 
conduct,  and  su  free  their  censures,  that,  alter  Having 
extorted  from  them,  by  force,  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thoiiiy,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  them  before  they  had 
sat  the  time  ordained  by  the  new  constitution.  The 
royalists,  in  their  joy  at  the  odium  which  ihis  arbitrary 
measure  occasioned,  forgot  tliat  there  was  either  a  ter- 
ror of  the  protector's  arms  in  the  country,  or  nien  less 
attached  to  royalty  tiian  themselves,  tliey  projected  a 
conspiracy,  which  the  dexterity  oi  the  protector  trusned 
in  the  bud.  Only  200  ot  them  convened  at  Salisbury, 
who  were  speedily  suppressed  by  a  troop  ol  horse.  The 
affair  was  a  sufficient  pretext  to  Cromwell  lor  r^isini^  a 
heavy  tax,  by  way  of  punishment,  on  the  wliole  party  of 
suspected  royalists,  or  rather  on  all  individuuls  wliom 
this  rapacious  officer  chose  to  pronounce  disaffected. 
Ten  major  generals  were  appointed  to  raise  this  tax,  and 
the  kingdom  was  divided  into  so  many  military  jurisdic- 
tions. Tne  iniquitous  tax  was  levied,  without  prout  or 
trial  of  delinquency,  at  the  mercy  of  those  minions  of 
his  usurpation. 

Cromwell's  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  the  bar- 
ren and  disputed  glories  of  the  Dutch  war;  but  he  was 
impelled,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  and  of  additional  re- 
nown, to  signalize  his  arms  against  Spain.  After  he 
had  equipped  two  squadrons  on  the  unknown  destina- 
tion, of  which  the  attention  and  fears  of  all  Europe  were 
fixed,  one  of  them,  consisting  of  30  capital  ships,  sailed 
to  the  INIeditcrranean,  and  overawed  the  powers  of  Italy. 
Then  returning  westward,  restrained  the  piracies  of  the 
African  States.  Blake,  who  commanded  thi=  armament, 
having  received  a  defiance  from  the  Dey  of  Tunis,  who 
shewed  him  his  three  castles  and  bade  him  do  his  ut- 
most, drew  up  his  ships  close  to  the  fortress,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery  ;  after  which  he  burned 
every  ship  that  lay  in  the  Tunisian  harbour.  The  other 
squadron  under  Venable-s  and  Fenn,  was  not  so  splendid- 
ly successful.  Those  commanders  having  made  an  at- 
tempt on  Hispaniola  with  9000  men,  were  repulsed  with 
loss  by  the  Spaniards;  but  afterwards,  steering  to  Ja- 
maica, they  took  that  island  without  a  blow.  Ylso  little 
was  this  valuable  conquest  esteemed,  that,  on  their  re- 
turn home,  the  commanders  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  their  failure  of  the  primary  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  Spaniards  having  declared  war  in  consequence 
of  this  unwarrantable  violation  of  the  treaty,  admiral 
Blake  lay  for  some  time  off  Cadiz,  in  ex])ectation  of  in- 
tercepting the  Plate  fleet ;  but  was  at  last  obliged,  for 
want  of  water,  to  sail  towards  Portugal  Hearing  that 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  16  ships  of  immense  value  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  Canaries,  he  pursued  them  thither,  and 
sailing  into  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz,  burnt  tliem  in  the 
face  of  seven  castles  which  defended  the  harbour.  A 
sudden  change  of  the  wind  brought  him  safe-  back  from 
before  the  batteries.  Leaving  Europe  astonished  at  this 
act  of  fortunate  temerity,  Blake  returned  home,  and 
died  within  sight  of  his  n  uive  shore,  (see  Blake.)  The 
whole  of  Europe  was  either  overawed  by  the  arms  of 
the  protector,  or  willingly  courted  his  alliance.     He 
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f.bliged  tlie  duke  of  Savoy  to  abstain  from  the  persecu- 
tion ol  the  Protestants,  and  diclated  the  same  toleration 
to  France.  Yet  when  Cathohc  powers  interceded  for 
the  Catholics  in  Binain,  he  gave  them  an  imperious  re- 
fusal. 

Amidst  external  successes,  the  protector's  domestic 
administration  was  in  general  upright.  He  erected,  it 
is  true,  high  courts  ot  justice,  lor  the  trial  of  offensive 
persons,  whom  he  knew  that  an  English  jury  would  not 
be  servile  enough  to  condemn.  He  set  aside  the  ver- 
dicts ot  juries;  and  in  the  case  of  Lilburnc  and  others, 
inflicted  unlawful  punishments  ;  but  his  treatment  of 
those  enemies  of  his  government,  is  not  to  be  compared, 
in  the  most  distant  degree,  with  the  enormities  of  the 
star-chamber;  and  except  in  some  political  instances, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  unexceptionable.  He 
maintained  a  national  church,  which  was  neither  Epis- 
copal nor  Presbyterian.  A  number  of  commissioners 
called  triers,  laymen,  ecclesiastics,  presbyterians,  and 
independents,  examined  those  who  received  holy  orders, 
presented  to  all  livings,  and  inspected  the  lives,  doc- 
trine, and  behaviour  of  the  clergy.  The  candidates 
were  not  puzzled  with  questions  in  Greek  and  Roman 
erudition,  but  their  advances  in  grace  were  severely 
scrutinised.  The  independents  were  chiefly  favoured 
by  him,  and  such  of  that  sect  as  could  digest  his  usurpa- 
tion were  mutually  attached  to  him  ;  but  he  tolerated 
all  sects  except  prelatisls  and  papists.  As  he  found 
many  enemies  among  the  military,  though  the  army  in 
the  main  supported  his  power,  l.e  established  a  militia 
overthe  counties, to  form  a  check  toiiiat  lorniidable  body. 

Scotland  was  governed  by  a  council  of  state, -of  which 
lord  Broghill  was  president,  appointed  to  if  side  in  Scot- 
land, subordinate  to  the  protector  and  his  English  coun- 
cil, and  strictly  responsible  to  tlie  former.  Of  nine 
members,  only  two  were  Scotsmen.  Its  powers,  which 
were  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  privy  council, 
comprehended  the  civil  administration,  the  disposal  of 
t-he  revenue,  and  the  nomination  of  inferior  judges.  The 
people,  however,  had  no  share  or  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment. To  Barebones  parliament  only  five  Scotch  mem- 
bers were  summoned  ;  and  tliough  by  the  instrument  of 
government,  which  first  declared  Cromwell  protector, 
20  Scotch  representatives  were  appointed,  yet  in  suc- 
ceeding parliaments  the  representatives  were  either 
English  officers  or  temporizing  Scotsmen,  in  whom  the 
protector  could  confide. 

Cromwell's  military  establishment  in  Scotland  amount- 
ed, during  the  insurrection  of  Middlcton,  to  18,000  men, 
but  was  reduced  to  9,000,  exclusive  of  some  considerable 
garrisons.  Twenty-eight  garrisons  were  maintained  in 
the  forts  and  castles,  but  the  principal  forces  were  sta- 
tioned at  Leith,  Ayr,  Inverness,  and  Glasgow,  where 
citadels  were  erected,  and  at  Inverlochy  castle,  which 
overawed  the  Highlands.  An  annual  land-tax  of  120,000/. 
sterling  was  first  imposed,  but  found  intolerable,  and 
reduced  to  T'S. 000/  In  1 6  j6,  the  Scottish  customs  amoun- 
ted to  4,657/.,  and  the  excise  to  34,3 1 3/.  ;  but  they  in- 
creased in  three  years,  by  diligent  collection,  to  62,000/. 
sterling.  The  public  revenue  at  Cromwell's  death  was 
143,642/.;  the  expenditure,  civil  and  military,  286.438/. 
The  annual  balance,  142,806/.,  was  remitted  from  Eng- 
land— so  far  was  Scotland  from  beinsr  a  lucrative  con- 
quest. The  decisions  of  Cromwell's  judges  in  Scotland, 
of  whom  four  out  of  seven  were  English,  were  long  rc- 
xnembered  as  the  purest  and  most  vigorous  dispensa- 
iloDs  of  justice  which  the  nation  had  enjoyed. 


The  administration  of  Ireland,  wlueli  was  emrusted 
to  llie  fanatic  Fleetwood,  was  more  violent  und  severe. 
About  five  millions  of  acres,  forfeited  by  the  popish  re- 
bels or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  were  divided  among 
Cronuveli's  soldiers,  and  partly  among  the  adventurers, 
who  had  lent  money  to  the  parliament.  Examples  of  a 
more  sudden  or  violent  change  of  property,  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  any  history. 

Alter  establishing  a  government  so  much  feared  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  Cromwell  thought  he  might  now 
venture  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
summoned  another  parliament.  But  though  he  tried 
every  art  which  his  new  model  of  representation  allowed 
him,  to  have  his  creatures  elected,  it  was  only  by  set- 
ting guards  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  permitting  none 
to  enter  who  did  not  lecognise  his  authority,  that  a  ser- 
vile majority  could  be  procured.  Fiom  these,  indeed, 
on  the  motion  of  alderman  Pack,  after  the  suggestion  of 
Jephson,  he  received  an  offer  of  the  crown,  which  it  is 
well  known  he  wished  to  have  been  pressed  upon  hi^ 
scruples  and  timidity.  But,  independent  of  the  ven- 
geance ot  the  army,  at, d  of  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  other 
general  officers,  whose  dismission  he  meditated,  he  fear- 
ed the  enmity  and  alienation  of  many  who  were  most 
devoted  to  him,  if  he  should  betray  his  ambition  by  this 
ace.  ptance.  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
and  Desbrowe,  who  had  married  his  sister,  threatened 
to  abandon  him  if  he  assumed  the  crown.  A  mutiny  in 
the  ainiy  might  be  looked  to  as  the  consequence  ;  and 
assassination,  it  is  said,  was  determinedly  prepared  for 
him.  Altera  long  and  doubtful  agony,  Cromwell  refus- 
ed the  crown,  though  solemnly  tendered  to  him. 

The  prolectoiship  had  been  first  sanctioned  by  what 
was  called  an  instrument  of  government.  The  present 
l>arliament  new-modelled  the  conslituiion, by  framing  an 
humble  petition  and  advice.  By  this  deed,  the  powers 
ol  the  protector  were  in  some  instances  enlarged,  in 
others  diminished.  He  had  the  pow(  r  ol  nominating  his 
successor  ;  he  had  a  perpetual  revenue  assigned  to  him  ; 
a  million  a  year  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet  and  army  ; 
300,000/.  for  the  civil  government;  and  he  had  authori- 
ty to  name  another  house,  who  should  enjoy  their  seats 
during  life,  and  exercise  some  functions  of  the  former 
House  of  Peers.  But  he  abandoned  the  power  of  fram- 
ing laws  with  his  council  in  the  intervals  of  parliament. 
He  was  inaugurated  anew,  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner. 

The  state  of  domestic  affairs  did  not  take  off  his  at- 
tention from  those  abroad.  He  supported  an  alliance 
Mhich  he  had  formed  with  Sweden,  and  joining  with 
France  against  Spain,  he  sent  6000  men,  under  general 
Reynolds,  to  the  continent,  who  did  honour  to  the  mili- 
tary character  of  England.  After  the  decisive  victory 
of  Dunes,  Dunkirk  was  delivered  to  Cromwell,  who  put 
an  English  garrison  into  it. 

The  system  of  his  foreign  politics  was  bold  but  un- 
wise ;  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  probably  have 
been  the  accessary  means  of  accomplishing,  a  century 
sooner  than  it  has  happened,  that  conquest  of  the  low 
countries  by  Frnncc,  which  has  been  since  followed  by 
the  subjugation  of  Europe.  Amidst  this  success  and 
splendour,  he  was  conscious  of  being  secretly  detested, 
and  his  situation  became  every  day  more  alarming.  A 
conspiracy  of  the  royalists,  which  Ormond  came  over  to 
foment,  was  indeed  detected,  and  Ormond  was  obliged 
to  fly;  hut  the  spirit  of  discontent  was  not  eradicated  by 
the  puni.--hmcnt  of  those  who  were  convicted.  Harrison, 
1  D  2 
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Lambert,  and  Uie  oilier  discarded  officers  of  the  army, 
and  the  whole  sect  of  the  Millcnarians,  were  chcrishini>- 
plans  i'or  his  dcsiruciion  ;  and  Siiidercome,  who  iiad  un- 
dertalicn  to  assassinate  him,  was  with  difficulty  con- 
demned by  a  jury.  He  had  not  even  domestic  consola- 
tion ;  lor  his  own  family  had  so  vehemently  imbiaced 
republican  principles,  that  they  could  not,  without  in- 
dignation, behold  hiui  invested  with  despotism  ;  and 
Mrs  Claypoie,  his  favourite  daughter,  upbraided  him  on 
her  death-bed  with  all  the  crimes  of  his  ambition.  A 
pamphlet,  of  uncommon  eloquence,  entitled,  "  Killing  no 
AIu.rd.tr"  was  written  by  colonel  Titus,  to  prove,  that 
his  assassination  would  be  meritorious.  The  usurper 
read  this  spirited  production,  and  it  is  said  was  never 
seen  to  smile  afterwards.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe- 
tual fears  of  assassination;  he  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  always  kept  pistols  in  his  pocket.  His  as- 
pect was  clouded  by  a  settled  gloom,  and  he  regarded 
every  stranger  with  suspicion.  He  travelled  with  a  nu- 
merous guard,  and  w  ith  the  hurry  of  alarm  ;  never  re- 
turned from  any  place  by  llie  road  he  went,  nor  slept 
above  three  nights  successively  in  the  same  chamber. 
At  last  he  was  delivered  from  this  life  of  honor  by  a 
tertian  ague,  of  which  he  died,  Se[)tcmbcr  3d,  1558,  af- 
ter having  usurped  the  government  nine  years.  A  de- 
putation from  the  council  asked  him,  in  his  last  moments, 
to  name  his  successor,  but  his  senses  were  gone,  and  a 
simple  affirmation  was,  or  seemed  to  be  extorted  from 
him,  when  they  mentioned  his  son  Richard.  (For  his 
character,  see  Cuomwelx..) 

The  council  recognized  the  succession  of  Richard. 
Fleetwood,  in  w  hose  favour  it  was  supposed  that  Crom- 
well had  formerly  made  a  will,  renounced  all  pretension 
to  the  protectorsliip.  Henry,  Richard's  brother,  who 
governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  ensured  him  the 
obedience  of  that  kingdom.  Monk,  who  was  powerful 
in  Scotland,  immediately  proclaimed  him  Protector; 
the  army  and  the  fleet  acknowledged  his  title  ;  the 
counties  and  corporations  addressed  him  in  terms  of 
allegiance  ;  and  loreign  ministers  crowded  to  pay  him 
compliments.  Richard  accepted  an  empire,  which  was 
so  fairly  tendered  to  him.  A  parliament  being  assem- 
bled, the  commons  signed  an  engagement  not  to  alter 
the  present  government ;  but,  in  all  their  proceedings, 
there  was  so  much  opposition,  as  to  alarm  the  partizans 
of  the  new  protector.  Dangers  were  arising  also  from 
other  quarters.  Fleetwood,  and  otiier  republican  leaders 
of  the  army,  aided  even  by  Dcsbrowe,  the  father-in-law 
of  Richard,  and  Lambert,  a  dismissed  officer  of  great 
influence,  were  forming  cabals,  and  united  into  a  fac- 
tion, which,  from  the  place  of  Fleetwood's  aliode,  where 
it  met,  was  called  the  party  of  Wallingford-house.  The 
city  militia  were  brought  over  to  their  designs.  The 
parliament  was  no  less  alarmed  at  the  military  cabals 
than  Richard,  and  passed  a  resolution  against  their 
meetings  ;  but  the  officers  hastened  to  Richard,  and 
demanded  of  him  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Richard 
complied ;  and  being  thus  effectually  deposed,  soon 
after  signed  his  resignation. 

The  officers  being  thus  left  with  authority  supreme 
for  the  present,  however  unstable,  recalled  the  Rump 
■parliament,  which  had  been  expelled  by  Cromwell, 
■whose  numbers  little  exceeded  70  members.  The  first 
use  which  this  assembly  made  of  its  power,  was  to  change 
and  cashier  some  of  the  military  leaders,  who  had  ap- 
pointed them.  The  officers  immediately  resolved  to  dis- 
solve them.    General  Lambert  drew  up  some  chosen 


troops  in  the  streets  leading  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
ordering  the  horses  to  be  taken  from  the  carriage  of 
the  Speaker,  Lenthal,  civilly  conducted  him  home.  A 
military  government  was  now  established,  over  which 
the  officers  appointed  a  committee  of  23  to  preside. 
Previous  to  this  dissolution,  the  army  under  Lambert 
had  suppressed,  in  concert  with  parliament,  an  insur- 
rection of  the  royalists  at  Chester,  where  Booth,  their 
leader,  was  routed  and  taken  prisoner,  v.iih  numbers 
of  his  undisciplined  followers.  The  parliament,  also, 
while  it  preserved  its  authority,  mediated  by  force,  and 
in  unison  with  the  Dutch  rtpuldic,  between  the  con- 
quering king  of  Sweden  and  his  enemies.  Admiral 
Montague  sailed  to  the  Baltic,  and  Algernon  Sidney, 
as  ambassador,  commande<l  the  Swedish  monarch  to 
desist  from  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  who  exclaimed, 
with  a  vain  indignation,  at  the  interference  of  par- 
ricides and  pedlars ;  so  he  chose  to  designate  the  British 
and  Dutch. 

Monk,  who  was  In  Scotland  with  8000  veteran  sol- 
diers, no  sooner  heard  of  the  lorcible  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, than  he  protested  against  it ;  and  summoning 
a  convention  of  estates  in  Scotland,  received  a  seasona- 
ble though  sniull  sui)ply  of  money,  which  enabled  him 
to  march  into  England.  Naturally  reserved  in  his 
temper,  and  probably  undecided  himself  what  course 
he  should  pursue,  he  concealed  those  intentions  which 
he  cherished,  beyond  the  mere  support  of  parliament, 
%vith  so  much  address,  that  when  his  own  brother  came 
to  Scotland,  to  sound  his  intentions,  he  would  not  entrust 
him  with  his  confidence.  Fleetwood,  who  was  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  England,  was  a  weak  super- 
stitious man.  Lambert,  without  the  highest  abilities, 
but  active  and  ambitious,  was  really  the  first,  with  the 
name  of  the  second  in  command  ;  but  as  the  troops  were 
every  where  revolting  to  parliament,  he  was  unable  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Monk,  and  only  treated  with 
him  as  that  wary  general  advanced  to  the  south.  The 
military  government,  in  despair,  summoned  again  that 
parliament  which  they  had  dismissed  in  contempt ;  and 
the  parliament,  as  before,  acting  in  hostility  to  the 
military  government,  cashiered  its  officers.  Unable, 
however,  to  overawe  or  resist  Monk,  they  sent  deputies 
to  be  spies  upon  him,  under  pretence  of  congratulations. 
Monk,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  with  his  army  to 
London;  the  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocking  round  him 
with  addresses,  and  expressing  their  desire  of  a  new 
parliament:  but  the  general  still  preserved  his  inflexible 
taciturnity,  and  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  St  Albans, 
without  dispelling  the  suspense  of  the  public  mind  res- 
pecting his  designs.  From  St  Albans  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  parliament,  desiring  them  to  remove  such 
forces  as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters.  Some 
of  the  regiments  willingly  obeyed  this  order,  and  such 
as  did  not,  Monk  turned  out  by  force.;  after  which,  he 
took  up  his  quarters,  with  his  army,  in  Westminster. 
The  house  voted  him  thanks  for  his  services:  he  de- 
sired them  to  call  a  free  parliament,  and  this  soon  in- 
spired the  citizens  to  refuse  submission  to  the  parlia- 
mentary government.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  taxes, 
till  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  by  colonel 
Pride  should  be  replaced  :  for  they  were  permitted  to 
do  this  by  Monk  at  the  desire  of  parliament.  He  arrested 
eleven  of  the  ruling  common-councilmen,  broke  the 
gates  and  portcullises  of  the  city,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  quarters  at  Westminster.  The  next 
day,  however,  he  made  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  and 
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promised  for  the  future  to  co-operate  witli  tlie  lord 
mayor  and  common  council,  in  such  schemes  as  they 
should  approve. 

The  commons  used  every  effort  in  vain  to  detach 
Monk  from  his  new  alliance  with  the  citizens  ;  some  of 
them  even  promised  to  support  his  usurpation  oi  supreme 
power  ;  but  his  resolution  was  to  make  them  restore  the 
secluded  members.  These,  when  they  took  their  seals, 
proved  the  majority,  and  tlic  rump  parly  Inoughl  pro- 
per in  their  turn  to  withdraw.  The  vietoriuus  restored 
party,  after  enlarging  and  confirming  Monk's  commis- 
sion, and  voting  support  for  the  fleet  and  army,  dis- 
solved themselves,  and  gave  orders  for  a  new  election. 
Monk,  in  the  mean  time,  expelled  from  the  army  all  the 
officers  who  would  not  engage  to  obey  implicitly  the 
orders  of  the  ensuing  parliament;  and  dispatching 
Colonel  Ingoldsby  against  Lambert,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  and  was  tlrawing  together  the  mal- 
contents, made  that  general  suirendcr  prisoijcr,  and 
dispersed  his  few  followers.  Though  the  calling  a  free 
parliament,  and  restoring  royalty,  were  regartied,  from 
the  known  temper  of  the  nation,  to  be  the  same  mea- 
sure, yet  Monk  had  not  hitherto  declared  his  specific 
purpose.  iMorricc,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  a  man 
of  studious  and  sedentary  habits,  was  his  only  confi- 
dant. Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from 
the  king,  having  applied  to  Morrice  for  access  to  Monk, 
and  having  twice  refused  to  deliver  his  message  to  any 
but  the  general  himself,  was  at  last  entrusted  with  a 
verbal  answer  to  the  king,  revealing  the  general's  design 
ol  the  resloiation,  and  giving  advices  for  his  journey  to 
England.  By  this  advice  Charles  escaped  rapidly  to 
Breda  :  had  he  piotracted  his  journey  a  few  hours,  it  was 
thought  the  Spaniards  would  have  detained  hitn  as  a 
pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Jamaica. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
where  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  The  Presbyterians 
had  the  kingdom  almost  entirely  in  their  hands  ;  some 
of  their  leading  men,  it  is  true,  began  to  speak  of  severe 
restrictions,  but  the  general  opinion  was,  for  admitting 
the  monarch  on  easy  terms.  When  Parliament  met, 
however,  the  caution  of  Monk,  and  the  fear  of  undeter- 
mined events,  kept  the  members  in  such  awe,  that  for 
several  days  no  one  dared  to  make  mention  of  the  king's 
name.  At  last,  Monk  directed  Annesly,  president  of 
the  council,  to  inform  them,  that  one  Sir  John  Granville, 
a  servant  of  the  king's,  was  at  the  door  with  a  letter 
from  his  majesty.  The  loudest  acclamation  followed, — 
Granville  was  called  in-  The  letter,  accompanied  with 
a  declaration,  was  greedily  read.  Without  delay  or 
dispute,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  answer  it.  Il  was 
voted,  that  the  letter  and  declaration  should  be  inune- 
diately  published. 

From  Breda  Charles  proceeded  to  Scheveling,  where 
Admiral  Montague  coming  in  sight  with  his  fleet,  with- 
out waiting  lor  orders  from  parliament,  tendered  his 
loyalty  to  the  king.  When  he  disembarked  at  Dover, 
he  was  received  by  Monk,  whom  he  cordially  embraced  ; 
and  he  entered  London  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations 
on  the  29th  of  May,  whicii  was  the  birth-day  of  his 
30th  year. 

The  temper  and  manners  of  Charles  were  easy  and 
familiar;  and  his  character,  which  experience  dis- 
covered to  be  perfectly  worthless,  was  at  first  appear- 
ance popular  and  respected.  To  this  delusion,  the 
reflux  ot  public  opinion  from  republicanism  to  loyalty, 
certainly  contributed.    The  parliament  was  devoted  to 


him,  although  composed  of  many  members  who  had 
torn  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  father.  Yet  these 
once  popular  leaders  might  i>ow  be  strictly  styled  loy- 
aiiss,  since  they  implored  pardon  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  for  the  guilt  oi  the  late  rebellion.  Several  of 
those  apostate  republicans  were  brought  into  office ; 
three  of  the  most  noted  were  Hoilis,  Annesly,  and 
Cooper,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury.  To  conciliate 
the  most  numerous  body  of  tlie  dissenters,  the  king- 
chose  two  Presbyterian  ministers  for  his  chaplains. 
The  forts  were  dismantled,  and  the  army  reduced  to  a 
few  thousands.  Men  of  abilities  filled  the  important 
offices  of  state.  Tue  treasurer's  staff"  was  given  to  the 
virtuous  Southampton  ;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  was  made 
secretary  of  state  ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  a  wise  and  able, 
though  in  religious  matters  a  narrow-minded  statesman, 
was  his  chancellor  and  prime  minister. 

Much  praise  has  been  given  to  Charles  for  promo- 
ting the  bill  of  indemnity,  which  was  passed  by  this 
first  parliamtnt,  respecting  those  concerned  in  the  late 
regicide  ;  a  bill  from  which  so  few  were  excepted,  and 
of  those  few  a  still  smaller  number  were  consigned  to 
punishment.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  most  of  the 
exceptions  from  this  indemnity  were  illegal  and  dis- 
graceful. The  king  published  a  proclamation,  ordering 
the  late  king's  judges  to  surrender  within  nineteen  days, 
otherwise  they  should  receive  no  pardon.  Scrope,  who 
surrendered  on  the  faith  of  this  proclamation,  which 
certainly  implied  a  promise  of  mercy,  was  put  to  death. 
The  execution  of  the  military  officers  who  attended  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  was  an  act  equally  abhorrent  to 
law  and  justice.  The  estates  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
other  dead  regicides,  were  confiscated,  and  their  bodies,  ' 
by  a  weak  and  indecent  act  of  revenge,  were  hung  upon 
a  gallows.  Tliis  vindictive  spirit  extended  even  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  Blake,  whose  remains  were 
insulted.  After  the  bill  of  indemnity,  the  next  business 
that  came  before  parliament,  was  the  settlement  of  the 
king's  revenue,  which  was  fixed  at  1,200,000/.;  a  sum 
greater  than  any  English  monarch  had  before  enjoyed. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  tiine  to  settle  the  funds  from 
which  this  revenue  was  to  be  raised  ;  for  the  parliament 
was  dissolved  in  December  1650,  after  having  sat  for 
seven  months  since  the  Restoration. 

The  ministry  of  Clarendon  exhibits  by  far  the  least 
exceptionable  part  of  Charles's  reign,  yet  the  religious 
views  of  that  minister  were  narrow  and  uncharitable ; 
and  while  the  king,  in  a  public  declaration,  promised 
entire  toleration,  and  even  some  share  in  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  to  the  Presbyterians,  it  was  far  from  the 
intentions  of  the  ministry  to  preserve  such  regard  for 
them.  The  madness  of  the  Alillenarians  afforded  thenx 
a  pretext  for  confounding  all  the  enthusiastic  and  dan- 
gerous sectaries  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  truly 
loyal.  One  \"enner,  an  insane  enthusiast,  at  the  head 
of  60  armed  followers  like  himself,  who  believed  tl:em- 
selves  Invincible  and  invulnerable,  proclaimed  Jesus 
King,  and  terrifying  all  London,  committed  an  unprovok- 
ed murder.  They  retreated  to  Caen  Wood  on  bein^ 
attacked  by  the  train  bands,  but  returned  and  traversed 
the  city  once  more.  At  last,  they  were  overpowered  in 
a  house  to  wliich  they  retired,  and  those  who  were  left 
alive  were  bi-ought  to  execution.  The  pretext  was 
greedily  embraced  by  the  high  church  party,  to  con- 
found the  Presbyterians  with  sectaries  the  most  ob- 
noxious in  politics. 

Aff"airs  in  Scotland  hastened  with  a  still  quicker  pace 
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to  the  establishment  not  only  of  monarchy,  but  of  des- 
potism in  cliurcli  and  state.  The  compliant  Scottish 
parliament,  annulled  all  laws  which  had  passed  since 
1633;  they  declared  the  covenant  uulawlui,  and  voted  a 
revenue  to  tlie  king  of  40,000^.  a  year.  I'hc  lords  of 
articles  were  restored;  and  it  was  determined,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Middleton  the  Scottish  minister,  and  with  the 
advice  of  Clarendon,  to  restore  prelacy  in  that  king- 
dom,— a  measure  pregnant  with  calamity. 

As  Scotland  had  not  been  included  in  the  restored 
monarch's  promise  of  amnesty,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  make  examples  of  severity  in  that  kingdom.  Ar- 
gyle  suffered  death  after  an  iniquitous  trial:  the  man 
who  had  been  the  last  to  submit  to  Cromwell  in  Scot- 
land, and  who,  when  Cliarlcs  was  proclaimed  in  Scot- 
land, had  placed  the  crown  on  his  head.  Johnstone  of 
Warrislon  sufl'ered  two  years  after. 

A  new  English  parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  May 
1651,  in  which  only  56  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  had  obtained  seats;  so  successful  had  been  the  cf- 
Ibris  of  the  court  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  zealous 
royalists  and  high-churchmen.  The  acts  of  this  parlia- 
men:  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
principles.  All  coercive  power,  even  in  both  houses 
united,  over  the  person  of  the  king,  was  renounced. 
"With  the  command  of  the  militia,  the  power  of  the 
sword  was  restored  to  the  crown.  This  was  a  lawful 
concession  to  the  supreme  magistrate;  but  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  was  sulimitted  to  be  trampled  under  foot, 
by  the  act  which  empowered  Charles  to  purge  corpora- 
tions of  magistrates  whose  principles  he  suspected. 
The  test  to  which  their  loyalty  was  submitted,  was  de- 
claring the  unlawfulness  of  any  resistance  to  the  king. 
The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  also  introduced  into 
the  tenets  of  the  church,  and  enjoined  on  all  its  mem- 
bers. The  church  of  England  was  re-established  as  it 
stood  before  the  civil  wars;  and,  as  the  old  persecuting 
laws  of  Elizabeth  were  revived,  the  king's  promise  of 
indulgence  to  tender  consciences  was  completely  bro- 
ken. Charles  was  in  his  heart  a  papist,  as  far  as  he 
possessed  religion.  This  was  suspected,  but  not  yet 
known  ;  but,  as  he  professed  himself  zealously  attached 
to  the  English  church,  it  was  voted  a  crime  by  this  ob- 
sequious parliament  to  deny  the  episcopal  faith  of  his 
majesty. 

When  the  act  of  conformity  passed  in  1662,  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  height  of  its  loyalty,  ventured  to  check  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereign;  but  this  deviation  from  their 
general  slavish  spirit  was  for  no  charitable  object. 
Charles,  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholics,  was  desirous  to 
exercise  his  dispensing  power;  but  the  parliament  urg- 
ed him  to  I'ecal  his  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  let 
liim  know,  that  the  dispensing  power  which  he  claimed 
was  not  a  part  of  his  prerogative.  The  intoxication  of 
loyalty,  however,  began  to  wear  off  from  a  multitude  of 
causes.  The  act  of  uniformity,  by  which  2000  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livings, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  the  alienation  of  that  body 
of  dissenters.  Other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  as  they 
btruck  at  all  dissenters  whatever,  enrasjed  and  united 
them  against  government,  already  perjured  in  its  pro- 
mise of  toleration.  Of  the  zealous  churchmen,  some 
already  suspected  the  popish  principles  of  Charles: 
The  royalists,  who  had  served  him,  sav/  him  squander- 
ing, on  infamous  pleasures,  the  money  that  mipht  have 
rewarded  their  losses  in  his  service  ;  and  complained, 
ihat  the  act  of  oblivion  was  extended  only  to  his  friends. 


After  the  army  had  been  dismissed,  perpetual  and 
groundless  jealousies  had  been  kept  alive  of  the  dis- 
banded olhcers.  On  the  trilling  insurrection  ot  Venner, 
they  Were  insultingly  ordered  to  remove  trom  London. 
From  being  continually  suspected,  the  sectaries  came 
at  last  to  deserve  suspicion.  Clarendon,  himself  aui 
alarmist,  spread  incessant  rumours  of  plots  and  insur- 
rections, and  kept  alive  the  memory  of  divisions,  which 
ought  to  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Some  ot  the 
first  fruits  of  the  restoration  were,  therefore,  to  fill  the 
gaols  with  innocent  state  prisoners,  and  the  court  and 
country  with  spies. 

During  the  protector's  war  with  Spain,  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Portuguese  in  their  levolt  from  that  power; 
and  on  the  restoration,  advances  were  made  by  Portu- 
gal lor  the  renewal  of  the  alliance,  together  with  an  of- 
fer of  the  princess  of  that  kingdom  in  marriage,  which 
was  embraced  by  Charles. 

The  king's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Portugal, 
while  it  brought  him  500,000/.  with  two  fortresses  for 
her  dowry,  (Tangier  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the  East 
Indies,)  was  unpopular  from  the  religion  of  the  princess ; 
and,  like  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  which  he  made  over  to  the 
French  in  the  couise  of  the  same  year  for  400,000/.  it 
discovered  his  necessities,  and  the  prodigal  disposition 
which  had  occasioned  them.  Even  his  loyal  parliament 
perceiving  they  had  now  to  deal  with  a  monarch,  profuse, 
without  gratitude,  justice,  or  generosity,  and  what  was 
still  more  unpardonable  in  their  eyes,  inclined  to  tole- 
rate papists,  became  cautious  and  sparing  in  their  sup- 
plies. 

To  deprive  the  Catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two  houses 
concurred  in  a  remonstrance  against  them.  The  king 
gave  a  gracious  answer,  but  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  commons  to  a  subject  more  profitable  to  his  own 
interests,  he  laid  the  state  of  his  revenue  before  them, 
and  again  implored  their  assistance.  They  granted 
him  four  subsidies;  and  the  clergy  in  convocation  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  commons. 

An  important  change  was  now  preparing,  which  iorms 
an  unhappy  era  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  viz.  the  dismis- 
sion of  Clarendon.  Clarendon's  objections  to  the  Por- 
tuguese match,  and  his  refusal  to  coincide  with  a  plan, 
which  an  ovcrloyal  member  of  parliament  had  pledged 
himself  to  accomplish,  of  making  the  king  independent 
of  parliament  by  a  fixed  revenue  of  two  millions  a  year, 
have  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  Charles's  alienation 
from  that  minister.  A  still  more  obvious  cause  may  be 
traced  in  Clarendon's  zeal  against  popery.  Charles, 
who  was  too  indolent  himself  to  attend  to  business,  glad- 
ly allowed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  take  an  ac- 
tive and  leading  management  in  public  affairs.  James, 
who  thus  possessed  the  first  influence  at  court,  was  a 
bigotted  papist;  and  his  faith  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  the  enemy  of  Clarendon.  The  chancellor  was  also 
obnoxious  to  the  mistresses  of  Charles;  for  he  had  dis- 
dained to  pay  his  court  to  them.  An  impeachment 
against  him,  conducted  by  the  personal  hatred  of  Lord 
Bristol,  terminated,  however,  in  the  disgrace  of  the  ac- 
cuser, and  the  minister  lingered  a  while  in  power  after 
his  fall  had  been  decreed. 

The  first  Dutch  war  under  Charles  commenced  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Clarendon  and  Southampton; 
but  it  is  easy  to  believe  what  is  said  of  those  ministi  rs, 
that  they  were  averse  to  it.  It  was,  however,  a  war  of 
the  people's,  or  at  least  of  the  parliament's  wishes,  as 
much  as  the  king's;  for  we  find  the  commons,  during 
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lljttt  ineinorable  sesbion,  in  which  ihey  repeated  the  tri- 
eiiiuai  act,  breathing  inaignation  at  the  Duuu,  and  pro- 
mibing  aid  to  tiic  king  it  he  shoulu  go  to  war  with  ilicin. 
Cliuiles,  and  still  more  the  Duke  ot  York,  who  ruled 
him,  liated  the  Uuich  ior  their  manners,  reiigion,  and 
iice  government.     James  had  a  turbulent  activity,  which 
ret|Uirea  employment;  and  Charles  not  only  longed  to 
rival  the  naval  glories  ol  Cromwell,  but   to  have  that 
coiumanci  ol  nione),  which  the  supplies  tor  a  war  could 
attorcl.     On  tlie  pretence   ot   two  merchant  ships   cap- 
tured by  the  Dutch,  lor  which  tlic  English  owners  were 
about  to  accept  a  compensation,  ana  ol  some  other  causes 
still  less  important,  war  was  commenced.     The  Dutch 
were  '-xpuiitcl,  even  Dclore  a  declaration  of  war,  Irom 
their  cenilones  in  Alrica,  and  New  York  was  seized  by 
the  linglisn.     De  Ruytcr  recovered  to  his  country  her 
possessions  on  tne  coast  ol  Guinea,  but  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt on  Long  Island  ana  liarbadoes.     A  battle  between 
the  grand  fleets  of  ihe  two  nations,  the  Duke  of  Y'ork 
commanding  the  Eiiglisn,  and  Opdam  the  Dutch,  was 
Ibugiit  on  the  6lh  ol  June  1665,  in  wnich  the  latter,  who 
were  vanquished,  lost  nineteen  snips.     This  victory  ex- 
cited so  much  jealousy  of  the  English,  that  France  and 
Denmark  resolved   to   protect  ilie  republic.     The  ru- 
mour  ol   a  Frerich  fleet,  under  Beaufort,  approaching 
from  Toulon  to  join  De  Ruytcr,  occasioned  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,   (lately    Monk)    who   now   commanded    the 
English,  to  weaken  them,  by  detaching  Prince  Rupert 
with  a  fleet  to  watch  that  of  the  French.     The  remain- 
der of  the  English  set  sail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch. 
In  a  combat,  which  lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  for 
four  days,  the  Englisn  were  worsted,  and  pursued  upt)n 
the  second  day ;  and  on  the  third  were  only  saved  by  tne 
arrival  of  Prince  Rupert  with  sixti-en  fresh  ships ;  on  the 
fourth  the  combatants  were  parted   by  a  mist.     A  se- 
cond and  equally  bloody  engagement  took    place  soon 
after,  in  which  the  Dutch    were   vanquished;   but  they 
■were  soon  in  a  condition  to  face  their  enemies,  by  the 
junction  of  Beaufort,  the  French  admiral.     The  Dutch 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conducted  by  their  illus- 
trious De  Ruyter.     The  English  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation;  a  chain  had  been  drawn  along  the 
river  Medway,  and  some  fortifications  had  been  added 
to  the  forts  along  the  bank.     But  these  were   unequal 
to  the  invading  force  :  the  Dutch  broke  the  chain,  and, 
destroying  the  shipping  in   their  passage,  advanced    to 
Upnore  Castle,  and  returned,  after  terrifying  and  insult- 
ing the  coast,  being  only  prevented,  by  the  French  fail- 
ing to  join   them,  from  laying   London   itself  in  ashes. 
During  these  transactions,  a  plague  had  broken  out  in 
the  metropolis,  which  carried  off  about  90,000  of  the  in- 
habitants; and  a  fire,  which   it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the 
disuse  ot  wooden  buildings  and  narrow  streets,  will  long 
be  called  the  last  great  fire   in  London,  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  the  city.     By  a  stretch  of  the  regal  pow- 
er, which  was  entirely  illegal,  the  city  was  ordered  to  be 
rebuilt  on  a  new  and  more  commodious  plan;  but  when 
it  is  considered,  that  London,  in  consequence  of  that  ar- 
bitrary order,  rose,  like  a  phoenix,  more  beautiful  from 
her  ashes,  and  that  the  plague,  which  before  had  been 
seldom,  if  ever,  totally  banished  from  her  unwholesome 
and  narrow  alleys,  was  extirpated  by  this  accident,  we 
can  scarcely  lament   the  passing  misfortune,   still  less 
blame  the  exertion  of  prerogative  for  a  purpose  so  be- 
neficent.    The  fire  of  London  \tias,  from  the  violence 
anil  credulity  of  popular  prejudice,  ascrih.'d  to  the  Pa- 
pists; and  Charles  was  obliged,  by  the  parliament  them- 


selves countenancing  this  falseiiood,  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation against  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  which,  like  all 
other  proclamations  of  the  kind,  were  meant  more  to 
pacify  the  fears  of  Protestants,  than  to  operate  against 
the  professors  of  the  Romish  faith.  The  ill  humour 
which  the  parliament  displayed  at  the  bad  execution  of 
this  edict,  was  felt  by  Charles  in  diminishing  his  re- 
sources for  the  war;  and  a  treaty  for  peace  had  been 
begun  with  the  States,  before  the  last-mentioned  tri- 
umph of  the  Dutch  arms.  By  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  Breda,  (10th  July  166?",;  the  English  were  left  with 
no  other  acquisition  than  New  York,  while  the  pretend- 
ed objects  of  the  quarrel  were,  in  fact,  ceded  to  the  com- 
bined enemy.  Tlic  public  mind,  however,  soureci  by 
disasters,  and  inflamed  by  the  late  disgrace,  seemed  to 
require  some  important  sacrifice;  and  as  Clarendon,  the 
prime  minister,  was  unpopular  with  the  country,  ob- 
noxious 10  parliament,  and  disagreeable  from  iiis  very 
virtues  to  Charles,  there  was  a  combination  for  his  ruin 
among  all  parties.  When  he  was  impeached  by  par- 
liament, Charles  basely  gave  him  up:  he  retired  into 
France,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner  till  his 
death. 

To  this  war  with  Holland,  a  triple  alliance  between 
the  three  great  Protestant  powers,  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  soon  succeeded;  but  it  was  founded  on. 
principles  of  too  much  utility  to  be  sincerely  cherished, 
by  Charles  By  this  league,  which  was  signed  by  the 
wise  and  exalted  Sir  \V.  Temple  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, by  Van  Beuninghen  for  Holland,  and  by  D'Oiina 
for  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  were  protected  from 
France ;  and  by  tlie  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  (which 
the  triple  alliance  produced,)  all  Europe  seemed  to  be 
promised  repose  under  that  Protestant  confederacy; 
yet,  amidst  the  rejoicings  for  the  event.  Sir  Thomas 
ClifTord,  «ho  possessed  more  of  Charles's  confidence 
than  any  of- his  ministers,  betrayed,  by  an  unguarded 
expression,  the  secret  perfidy  of  his  master.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  joy,  said  he,  we  must  still  have  another 
Dutch  war. 

In  turning  our  attention,  at  this  period,  to  the  sister 
kingdom,  we  find  the  yoke  of  prelacy,  which  the  resto- 
ration had  imposed  on  Scotland,  attended  with  the  most 
atrocious   oppression.     Middleton,  whose  drunkenness 
and  cruelties   had  made  his  administration   of  Scottish 
affairs  contemptible  as  well  as  odious,  was  disgraced  in 
1663,  and  was  succeeded   by  Lauderdale,  wlio,  with  a 
dark  anil  vindictive  temper,  had  yet  the  merit  of  intend- 
ing more  lenity  to  his  Presbyterian  countrymen,  than  the 
fury  ot  the  prelates,  on  whom  he  was  dependent,  would 
permit  him  to  exercise.     A  court  of  <  cclesiastical  com- 
mission   traversed   the    kingdom,  bound  by  no  forms  of 
law,  and  confined  to  no  pi  ice  nor  time  of  meeting,  but 
established  on  the    strictest  principles   of  the    Spanish 
inquisition.     The  civil  and  military  affairs  were  subor- 
dinate to  them  ;  their  sentciices  were  pronounced  with- 
out   accusation,    evidence,  or    defence.     The    soldiery 
Were  let  loose  upon    the    people  ;  all  who  attended,  or 
were  suspected  of  attending,  the    Preshyterian   form  of 
worship,  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported  to  the 
plantations.     When  suff^'rings  too  gre  it  for  human  pa- 
tience, had  at  length  driven  the  Scottish   Presbyterians 
to  insurrection,  their  defeat  at  Pcntland  afforded  a  pre- 
text for  judicial  bloodshed,  as  well  as  fine  and  proscrip- 
tion.    But  the  victims  died  with  such  exultation,  th.it  it 
was  at  last  difficult  to  procure  exeru  ioncrs.   MCnil,  a 
young  preacher,  whom  the  prelates  had  escrucLited,  to 
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extort  a  confession  of  his  associates,  endured  the  tor- 
ture of  the  iron  boot  till  his  leg  was  crushed  and  broken, 
and  expired  in  extacy  on  the  scaffold,  exclaiming,  with 
a  sublime  enthusiasm,  "  Farewell,  thou  sun,  and  moon, 
and  stars  I  farewell,  world  and  time  !  farewell,  weak 
and  frail  body  1  Welcome  eternity  I  welcome  angels 
and  saints  !  welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  1  and  wel- 
come God,  the  Judge  of  all  1" 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
graceful war,  the  king  was  compelled  to  miiigcit>-  every 
where  the  rigours  of  government ;  and  when  he  had 
sacrificed  Clarendon,  the  prelates  lost  their  chief  sup- 
port. The  violence  of  the  Scottish  archbishops  had 
also  been  artfully  fomented  by  Lauderdale,  till  it  reach- 
ed a  crisis  destructive  to  themselves.  A  milder  admi- 
nistration succeeded,  and  the  nation  began  to  breathe 
again  under  the  auspices  of  Tweedale,  Kincardine,  and 
sir  Robert  Murray,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time,  il  not  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  at  least  those  of  a  humane  and 
impartial  government.  After  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the 
most  unprincipled  part  of  Charles's  reign  was  yet  to  be 
acted.  Clarendon  is  accused  of  having  connived  at  his 
receiving  money  from  France  unknown  to  his  people  ; 
but  this  heavy  charge  is  not  proved  against  him,  (ad- 
duced by  Dalrymple  in  his  iMrmoirs.)  That  Charles 
had  been,  from  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  guilty  of 
this  meanness,  is,  however,  certain  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1670,  he  signed  an  agreement  with 
Louis  XIV.,  by  which  the  king  of  England  was  to  re- 
ceive 200,000/.  a  year,  and  the  king  of  France  was  to 
assist  in  establishing  Popery  and  despotic  power  in 
England  :  both  were  to  unite  in  the  plan  of  destroying 
the  Dutch  republic.  In  the  very  year  that  Charles 
signed  this  infamous  treaty,  the  commons,  deluded  by 
his  declarations  about  the  triple  alliance,  voted  him  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000/.  No  one  as  yet  suspected 
the  fraud  that  was  carrying  on.  Lord  Lucas  was  the 
first  public  speaker,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  discover, 
and  the  boldness  to  express  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while 
the  king  himself  was  present,  the  absurdity  of  this 
useless  waste  of  the  public  money,  and  to  demand 
why  the  maintenance  of  the  triple  alliance  needed  such 
supplies. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  who  were  the  king's  mi- 
nisters at  this  disgraceful  period  ?  After  the  dismission 
of  the  old  royalists,  the  administration  of  the  Cabal 
succeeded,  so  named  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  five 
names,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  (af- 
terwards Shaftesbury,)  and  Lauderdale.  Those  men, 
it  is  probable,  were  all  ready  to  betray  their  king  as  well 
as  their  country  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Charles  betrayed 
them,  keeping  from  some  of  them  the  real  state  of  his 
connection  with  France,  and  of  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  his  religion. 

The  Cabal,  however,  had  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of 
commencing  the  second  Dutch  war ;  although  Charles 
concealed  from  them  the  secret  of  his  bribe  from  France, 
for  fear  they  should  demand  a  share  of  il.  The  rccal 
of  sir  W.  Temple  from  the  Hague,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Downing,  who  was  odious  to  the  Dutch,  an- 
nounced the  unalterable  intention  of  England  to  quarrel. 
The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  on  the  side  of  England  were, 
tliat  a  whole  Dutch  fleet  had  refused,  upon  their  own 
coasts,  to  strike  their  sails  to  a  small  English  unarmed 
yacht.  But  the  public  of  England  did  not  participate 
inthis  crime  of  their  government;  it  was  even  neces- 
sary to  prorogue  parliament,  lest  the  general  opinion 


should  be  expressed.  Such  was  the  public  Iceling,  that 
when  the  Dutch  deputies  were  sent  to  beg  peace  from 
Charles,  the  people  of  England  followed  their  coaches 
with  tears,  and  the  court  was  obliged  lo  remove  them 
to  Hampton,  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  a  device  which 
only  increased  the  general  pity. 

A  variety  of  events  gave  notice  to  the  English,  that 
the  war  against  Holland  was  but  a  part  of  Charles's 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  faith  and 
liberty.  When  he  wanted  more  money,  and  dreaded  to 
apply  to  parliament,  he  seized  the  issues  of  the  exche- 
quer; a  measure  which  tilled  the  mercantile  world  with 
bankruptcy  and  distress. 

'i"hc  duke  ol  York,  already  deeming  himself  inde- 
pendent of  public  opinion,  had  openly  declared  his  con- 
version to  popery  ;  and  Charles,  for  the  sake  of  the  pro- 
fessors ot  that  religion,  issued  a  declaration  of  indul- 
gence of  conscience,  and  asserting  a  dispensing  power 
in  the  crown  No  pretence  of  toleration  could  reconcile 
the  English  to  this  usurpation;  tor  ii  was  justly  said, 
that  if  the  king  could  dispense  with  one  law,  he  might 
dispense  with  all ;  and  the  pretence  of  general  tolera- 
tion was  known,  besides,  to  be  a  false  one.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Dutch,  attacked  by  Louis  by  land,  and 
by  the  navies  ol  England  and  France  by  sea,  and  de- 
serted by  Sweden,  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  sacri- 
ficed. Louis's  declaration  of  war  had  at  least  a  bold  and 
open,  although  a  shameless  effrontery;  Charles's  de- 
claration was  not  issued  till  he  had  attempted  to  pilfer 
their  Smyrna  fleet  from  the  unfortunate  republic,  and 
after  he  had  been  disgraced  and  disappointed  in  the  at- 
tempt. War  was  declared  with  Holland  on  the  17th  of 
March  1672;  and  in  May,  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  England  were  attacked  by  De  Ruyter,  when  a  dread- 
ful but  indecisive  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  loss, 
though  nearly  equal,  was  rather  heavier  on  the  side  of 
the  English.  At  night  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not 
followed  by  their  opponents.  On  that  day  perished  the 
gallant  admiral  Sandwich,  on  board  his  own  ship,  which 
took  fire  :  though  warned  of  her  state,  he  preferred 
death  to  surviving  an  unmerited  reflection  on  his  cou- 
rage, which  the  duke  of  York  had  basely  and  unde- 
servedly thrown  out.  Three  other  engagements  were 
fought  in  the  course  of  this  war,  during  the  succeeding 
year  1673  ;  two  off  the  sands  of  Schonvelt,  and  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel.  In  this  last  combat,  the 
famous  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp  were  opposed  to  the 
English  admirals  prince  Rupert  and  Spragiie  ;  and 
Sprague  was  drowned  in  the  action  by  a  shot  which 
sunk  his  boat,  as  he  was  passing  to  hoist  his  flag  on 
board  a  third  ship,  after  two  in  which  he  fought  had 
been  torn  to  pieces.  But  the  engagement  was,  like  all 
those  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  bloody  but  indecisive. 

The  Dutch  had,  during  these  events,  appealed  in 
vain  to  the  remorseless  hearts  of  Charles  and  Louis  for 
pity  and  peace.  The  terms  offered  by  Louis  would  have 
utterly  annihilated  their  independence  :  those  offered 
by  Charles  were,  if  possible,  more  insulting.  After 
this  refusal,  despair  and  popular  fury  drove  them  to  per- 
petrate the  sacrifice  of  the  De  Wits,  a  tragedy  which  is 
at  once  the  foulest  blot  in  their  histor)-,  and  yet  the  pre- 
lude to  its  most  glorious  events.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
on  whom  the  sovereignty  of  liis  country  and  its  forlorn 
hopes  were  fixed,  replied,  with  just  elevation  of  soul, 
lo  Charles  and  Louis,  \»hen  they  told  him  that  he  should 
live  to  sec  his  country  undone,  "  .Vo  .'  I  shall  die  in  the 
last  ditch." 
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The  English,  as  well  as  Dutch,  were  indebted  foi-  the 
speedy  assertion  of  their  liberties,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
English  parliament  during  1673.  Tlicy  plainly  told 
Charles,  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  dispensing  power 
which  he  had  claimed  in  his  declaration  of  indulgence  ; 
and  when  he  gave  an  ambiguous  answer,  they  insisted 
on  a  more  explicit  one.  They  prepared  to  attack  his 
ministers.  The  famous  test  act  against  popery  was 
passed,  which  struck  the  stafl'  of  lord  liigh  treasurer 
from  the  hand  of  Clifford,  and  that  of  lord  admiral  from 
the  king's  brother.  Cliarles  declined  a  conllict  with  his 
parliament,  and  revoked  his  dispensing  claim.  But 
when  his  ministers  found  that  he  intended  to  expose 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  parliament,  tlie  cabal  made 
the  same  turn  with  their  master.  Shaftesbury,  saying 
aloud,  that  the  prince  who  forsook  himself  deserved  to 
be  forsaken,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tlic  opposition, 
and  urged  the  repeal  of  those  unconstitutional  acts  in 
which  he  had  so  deeply  participated. 

The  parliament,  which  had  adjourned  in  the  spring 
of  1673,  met  again  in  October.  Hitherto  they  had  re- 
sisted the  king  in  some  material  points,  but  their  oppo- 
sition, and  even  impeachment  of  ministers,  was  not 
conducted  with  that  indignation  at  the  Dutch  war,  which 
it  is  certain  was  felt  throughout  the  nation.  In  the  ses- 
sion which  commenced  in  October,  a  more  decided 
spirit  appeared.  They  remonstrated  with  anger  at  the 
proposed  mariiage,  which  was  now  negotiating  between 
the  duke  of  York  and  a  princess  of  Modena.  They 
voted  the  standing  army  a  grievance,  and  declared  that 
they  would  grant  no  more  supplies,  unless  it  appeared 
that  the  Dutch  were  unreasonable  in  their  terms.  To 
cut  short  these  disagreeable  altercations,  the  king  re- 
solved to  prorogue  the  parliament,  and  with  that  inten- 
tion went  unexpectedly  to  the  House  of  Peers,  from 
whence  he  sent  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  for  the  com- 
mons to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  usher  and  the 
speaker  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  house,  but  the 
speaker  being  within,  some  of  the  members  suddenly 
shut  the  door,  and  cried,  to  the  chair  ;  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing motions  were  tumultuously  made  :  that  the  al- 
liance with  France  was  a  grievance,  that  the  evil  coun- 
sellors of  the  king  were  a  grievance,  that  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale  was  a  grievance  ;  but  as  the  usher  knocked 
violently  at  the  door,  and  the  speaker  leapt  from  the 
chair,  the  house  rose  in  great  confusion. 

Parliament  had  been  prorogued  to  give  the  duke  of 
York  time  to  finish  his  marriage,  but  the  king's  neces- 
sities obliged  him  to  call  ihem  again.  By  tlieir  unalter- 
ed sentiments,  the  king  saw  that  he  had  no  more  hopes 
of  supplies  for  so  odious  a  war.  He  therefore  affected 
to  be  guided  by  the  wislies  of  his  parliament,  and  by 
their  advice  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dutch.  All 
possessions  were  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  be- 
fore the  war;  the  honour  of  the  flag  was  ceded  by  the 
states,  who  agreed  also  to  pay  nearly  300,000/.  to  the 
king.  A  body  of  English  troops  still  remained  in  the 
euiployment  of  France,  which  Charles  said  he  was  pre- 
vtntid  by  treaty  from  recalling;  but  he  secretly  pro- 
mised the  Dutch  that  they  should  not  be  i-ecruited,  a 
promise  which  he  was  not  honest  enough  to  keep 

The  interval  from  the  separate  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  was  chiefl\  employed  by  Charles  in  attempts  to 
obtain  money  from  France  ;  in  which  he  was  sometimes 
inore,  sonK  times  less  successful,  and  in  various  false 
professions,  promises,  and  other  devices  to  deceive  his 
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parliament  and  his  people,  in  which  he  uniformly  failed 
Though  ncitlier  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  connection 
with  France,  nor  his  design  of  introducing  popery  into 
England,  were  known  at  that  time,  as  they  now  are,  yet 
there  were  not  wanting  many  indications  cf  the  king's 
disposition,  and  of  the  general  tendency  of  his  designs; 
Reasonable  persons  apprehended,  that  the  supplies  ask- 
ed were  intended  to  be  used,  not  for  maintaining  the 
balance  of  Europe,  but  for  subduing  the  parliament  and 
people  who  should  give  them  ;  and  the  great  antipathy 
of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  popery,  caused  many  to  be 
more  clear-sighted  in  discovering,  and  more  resolute  in 
resisting,  the  designs  of  the  court,  than  they  probably 
would  have  shewn  themselves  if  civil  liberty  alone  had 
been  concerned 

In  the  interval  already  mentioned,  the  commons  twice 
addressed  the  king  against  the  marriage  of  tlie  duke  of 
York  with  the  duchess  of  Modena,  although  it  was 
already  celebrated  by  proxy.  They  drew  up  votes  and 
addresses  against  standing  armies.  Nor  were  the  ef- 
forts of  parliament  confined  to  the  army  alone;  they 
addressed  against  national  grievances,  against  the  king's 
ministers,  they  examined  Buckingham  and  Arlington 
at  their  bar,  they  complained  repeatedly  against  Lau- 
derdale, they  prepared  to  impeach  Danby,  and  supplies 
were  refused  almost  as  often  as  thev  were  asked.  The 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  sen- 
timents of  liberty,  by  setting  on  foot  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  imposing  the  oath  of  non-resistance  on 
members  of  parliament,  and  on  all  in  public  stations. 
But  after  it  was  carried  through  the  lords,  Charles  found 
he  could  not  venture  it  in  the  commons. 

In  vain  Charles  hoped,  by  giving  his  brother's  daugh  • 
tcr  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  recover 
the  popularity  which  he  and  his  brother  had  lost.  While 
the  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  the  obvious  designs 
of  Charles,  by  abhorrence  at  the  bigotry  of  the  duke, 
and  by  a  general  consternation  for  the  safety  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  rumour  of  a  Pofiish  fi/oi,  for  the 
universal  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  gained  a  ready 
and  too  facile  belief.  The  reporters  of  this  design  were 
obscure  persons.  Kirby,  a  chemist ;  Tong,  a  weak 
credulous  clergyman  ;  and  Titus  Oates,  likewise  a 
clergyman,  but  one  of  the  most  abandoned  of  mis- 
creants, deposed  to  an  account  of  a  plot  formed  among 
the  Papists,  for  burning  London,  putting  the  Protes- 
tants to  death,  and  assassinating  the  king  and  his 
brother.  By  making  the  king  an  object  of  the  pretend- 
ed assassination,  the  suspicion  was  prevented  of  its 
having  been  forged  by  the  contrivance  of  the  disaffect- 
ed. The  alarm  spread  instantly  over  the  nation  ;  ac- 
cident after  accident,  arising  in  a  manner  unparalleled 
in  history,  concurred  to  maintain  the  delusion  ;  letters 
were  seized,  which  discovered  the  duke  of  York's  cor- 
respondence with  Franco,  against  the  religion  and  in- 
terests of  his  country  ;  Danby's  correspondence  was  also 
detected,  which  involved  Charles  in  similar  disgrace. 
Above  all,  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  who,  in  his  oliice  of 
magistrate,  had  made  public  the  plot,  made  every  Pro- 
testant imagine  he  felt  the  dagger  at  his  throat. 

This  plot  was  greedily  adopted  as  an  engine  against 
the  court,  by  the  popular  party  ;  more,  it  may  be  believ- 
ed, from  blind  credulity,  than  from  deliberate  injustice; 
yet  the  proceedings  that  were  founded  upon  it  were 
truly  disgraceful.  Coleman,  father  Ireland,  Grove, 
Pickering,  and  other  innocent  men,  suffered  death  for 
the  supposed  conspiracy,  on  the  contradictory  testimony 
4  E 
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of  incredible  witnesses,  and  after  trials  in  which  the 
judge  and  juries  seemed  to  be  the  abettors  of  perjury. 
For  two  years,  the  Protestant  credulity  and  vengeance 
were  satiated  from  time  to  time  with  such  legal  murdtm, 
till  the  execution  of  the  venerable  Lord  StralVord  called 
>  forth  some  pity  and  remorse  in  the  public  mind.  In 
the  midst  of  these  furious  proceedings,  the  parliament, 
which  had  sat  for  17  years,  was  dissolved.  The  suc- 
ceeding one  was  actuated  by  the  same  immeasurable 
hatred  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  which  tlirows  so 
mucli  discredit  on  their  judgment  and  charity;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  a  jealousy  of  tlie  king's  power,  and 
a  regard  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  which,  though 
debased  by  its  connection  with  baser  prejudices  in 
religion,  was  ultimately  conducive  to  the  greatest  public 
good.  It  is  to  this  parliament  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the  most  important  barrier  that 
was  ever  raised  against  the  personal  oppression  of  tlic 
subject  in  a  modern  or  ancient  commonwealth.  The 
standing  army,  and  the  king's  guards,  were  in  the  same 
session  voted  to  be  illegal.  l5ut  the  inefficacy  of  mere 
laws  in  defence  of  the  subject,  when  opposed  to  un- 
principled administrations,  bad  been  so  sensibly  felt, 
that  the  commons  justly  deemed  their  work  incom- 
plete unless  the  duke  of  York  were  excluded  from  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  A  bill,  therefore,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  him  was  prepared,  and  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  but  being  vigorously  resisted  by 
the  court,  by  the  church,  and  by  the  Tories,  it  was  lost 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  restrictions  offered  by  the 
king  to  be  put  upon  a  Popish  successor,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  among  the  most  powerful  of  those  means  to 
which  he  was  indebted  for  success  in  opposing  the  bill. 
During  these  agitations,  the  duke  of  York,  at  the  king's 
desire,  had  retired  to  Brussels;  but  an  indisposition  of 
the  king's  brought  him  back  to  England,  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  any  similar  accident,  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
throne.  After  prevailing  upon  Charles  to  disgrace  his 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  become 
exceedingly  popular,  James  retired  to  Scotland,  under 
pretence  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  English 
lotion,  but  in  reality  to  strengthen  his  interests  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom.  This  secession  served  still  more 
to  inllamc  the  country  party,  who  were  strongly  attaciied 
•to  Monmouth,  and  were  resolved  to  support  him  against 
the  duke  of  York. 

The  milder  administration  in  Scotland,  which  had 
taken  place  under  Twcedale  and  Murray,  was  of  short 
continuance.  Lauderdale,  at  first  the  friend  and  as- 
sociate in  goverimient  of  those  Scottish  patriots,  and  a 
favourer  of  the  Presbyterians,  abandoned  tiic  interests  of 
his  country  and  humanity,  and  his  administration  relaps- 
ed into  the  same  tyranny  from  which  he  hud  relieved 
it.  The  object  of  the  court  in  sanctioning  his  oppres- 
sions, was  to  make  Scotland,  in  its  state  of  servitude,  an 
instrument  to  accomplish  the  servitude  of  England  ;  and 
it  was  an  article  in  Charles's  second  treaty  with  the 
French  monarch,  to  which  Lauderdale  was  privy,  that 
the  Scotch  army  was  to  be  brought  to  co-operate  with 
the   French   troops  for   the  establishment  of  Charles's 


absolute  power.  In  proportion  as  the  severities  of 
government  increased,  tlie  field  and  armed  conventicles 
ol  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  grew  more  numerous. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  these  severities  had  been  carried  to 
the  last  extreme,  it  was  not  vnitil  the  letters  of  inter- 
communing  *  had  been  issued,  that  law-burrows  t  had 
been  taken  out  by  the  king  against  his  whole  subjects  ; 
and  that  6000  lawless  Highlanders  liad  been  let  loose 
upon  the  low  countries,  which  they  filled  with  robberies, 
tortures,  and  outrage,  in  every  shape.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  until  an  insurrection  had  been  purposely  excited  by 
the  government,  that  the  persecuted  conventicles  had 
recourse  to  arms. 

The  conduct  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  the  chief  actor 
in  these  scenes  of  violence,  was  completely  approved 
and  justified  at  court ;  but  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
the  state  of  politics  in  England,  at  the  time  when  the 
Whigs  were  strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
of  the  grievances  were  in  part  redressed,  and  the  High- 
landers and  law-burrows  were  recalled ;  but  the  per- 
secution of  conventicles  continued,  and  indemnity  was 
granted  for  every  species  of  violence  in  suppressing 
them.  After  the  assassination  of  Archbisliop  Sharpe 
by  a  troop  of  fanatics,  who  had  been  driven  to  madness 
by  his  oppressions,  an  act  committed  by  a  few  individuals 
was  imputed  to  the  whole  fanatic  sect,  (so  the  majority 
of  the  nation  was  called  by  government,)  and  those  who 
attended  field  or  armed  conventicles  were  ordered  to  be 
indiscriminately  massacred.  A  rising  was  at  last  pro- 
duced in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  insurgents, 
though  undisciplined  peasants,  defeated  the  infamous 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards  Viscount  Dundee, 
and  took  possession  of  Glasgow.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
was  sent  with  an  army  from  England  to  subdue  them  ; 
but,  lest  the  generous  mildness  of  his  nature  should 
prevail,  ho  had  sealed  orders,  which  he  was  not  to  open 
till  in  sight  of  the  rebels,  but  to  fall  upon  them  with- 
out previous  negotiation.  In  imrsuance  of  these  orders, 
Monmouth  attacked  them  at  Hotlnvell  Bridge,  where 
the  Scottish  peasants,  headed  only  by  their  clergy,  were 
soon  defeated.  Four  hundred  were  killed  in  the  field, 
and  a  body  of  1200,  who  surrendered  at  discretion, 
were  preserved  from  massacre  by  the  humanity  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

During  these  troubles,  the  king  had  made  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  little  popularity,  by  removing  a  prince 
who  was  odious  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  conmiunity, 
and  by  sending  his  brother  James  out  of  the  kingdom. 
In  vain,  also,  had  he  attempted  to  break  the  opposite 
party,  by  making  their  leaders,  Sunderland,  Halifax,  and 
Essex,  his  ministers,  and  by  framing  a  new  council, 
into  which  a  still  greater  number  of  the  popular  party 
was  brought,  and  at  the  head  of  which  Shaftesbury 
himself  was  placed.  Charles  made  those  men  his  coun- 
sellors, but  he  concealed  from  thein  his  intentions,  and 
his  secret  transactions  with  I'rance,  and  gave  his  con- 
fidence to  an  opposite  party.  The  duke  of  York,  though 
abroad,  still  exercised  an  influence  which  became  para- 
mount after  an  illness  with  which  the  king  was  seized  ; 
on  which  occasion  James  returned,  and  persuaded  his 


*  Letters  of  iutercommuiiing,  were  writs  of  outlawry  against  tliose  who  failed  to  .ippeai-  at  the  coinicil,  and  confess  their 
guilt  in  attending  conventicles.  At  a  moderate  computation,  ir.OOO  persons  ol"  either  sex  were  objects  of  persecution  on  this 
eharjie. 

t  An  inJividu.al,  by  an  application  on  oatli,  may  obtain,  by  the  Scotch  law,  a  law-burrows,  corresponding  nearly  to  swearing  the 
peace  iigainsl  any  one,— a  process,  wliich  liad  hitherto  been  only  applicable  to  individuals;  a  government  swearing  the  peace  against 
Its  subjects,  was  a  new  spectacle.  By  these  writs,  the  persons  were  bound,  under  penealty  of  being  outlawed,  to  do  what  was  not 
in  then-  power,  to  prevent  conventicles. 
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brother  to  send  Monmouth  into  the  saine  banishment 
from  which  he  had  himself  returned.  As  the  parliament 
of  1679  was  as  strongly  in  the  popular  interests  as  their 
predecessors,  Charles  determined  to  dissolve  it,  and  to 
call  another  in  1680. 

After  this,  Charles,  during  eighteen  months,  avoid- 
ed calling  a  new  parliament,  and  employed  the  inter- 
mediate space  in  securing  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
in  defence  of  his  brother  and  himself;  in  dismissing 
from  the  ministry  his  popular  ministers,  Essex,  Hali- 
fax, and  Shaftesbury  ;  and  in  increasing  his  army,  by 
his  brother's  advice.  The  opponents  of  the  court  were, 
in  the  mean  time,  neither  idle  nor  timid.  Monmouth 
returned  from  exile  without  leave,  and  was  received 
with  joy  and  triumph  by  tlie  people.  Shaftesbury,  the 
popular  leader,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  nobility,  formed 
a  project  to  impeach  the  duke  of  York  as  a  Popish 
recusant.  Addresses  from  bodies  of  the  nobility,  from 
counties,  and  from  boroughs,  against  Popery,  and  peti- 
tions for  a  new  parliament,  came  to  the  king  from  all 
quarters.  These  the  court  counteracted  by  procuring 
addresses  from  a  party,  which  expressed  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  petitioning  Whigs  ;  and  the  nation  was 
divided  into  two  violent  parties  of  petitioners  and 
abhorrers.  The  commons  of  that  parliament,  which 
Charles  thought  proper  to  assemble  in  1680,  after  these 
agitations,  was  as  unruly  as  the  former.  Pressing, 
like  their  predecessors,  for  the  favourite  exclusion  bill, 
they  determined  against  granting  all  supplies  to  the 
king  until  it  should  be  carried.  Charles  determined, 
tlierefore,  to  dissolve  them,  and  sent  his  usher  of  the 
black  rod  for  that  purpose  to  the  house,  whilst  they 
were  blending  an  absurd  I'esolution  respecting  the  burn- 
ing of  London  by  the  Papists,  with  another  highly  to 
their  honour,  for  emancipating  their  fellow  Protestants, 
the  dissenters,  from  the  intolerant  laws  still  subsisting 
against  them. 

It  was  doubtful  if  Charles  would  ever  call  another  par- 
liament; but  the  support  which  he  had  received  from 
the  church  party,  determined  him  to  try  a  new  election, 
in  spite  of  the  popular  majorities  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  commons.  He  summoned  the  new 
parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  a  place  remarkable  for  its 
loyalty  ;  intending,  by  this  preference,  to  shew  his  dis- 
pleasure at  London.  But  this  innovation  raised  new 
objects  of  passion;  for  the  king's  aversion  to  his  capi- 
tal was  construed  into  aversion  at  his  people.  In  this 
fourth  parliament  of  the  present  reign,  the  country  party 
still  prevailed.  It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  same 
members,  who  chose  the  same  speaker,  and  who  instantly 
fell  into  the  same  measures, — the  impeachment  of 
Danby,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  dissenters,  the 
inquiry  into  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion. 
A  dispute  with  this  parliament  respecting  Fitzharris,  an 
Irish  Papist,  w^ho  pretended  to  confess  the  secret  of  ano- 
ther popish  plot,  more  ti-emendous  than  the  last,  gave  the 
king  a  pretence  for  dissolving  them.  The  king  im- 
prisoned Fitzharris ;  the  commons  avowed  his  cause, 
and  wished  to  impeach  him  themselves,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect him.  This,  however,  was  but  the  pretence  for  the 
dissolution.  Charles  had  secured  to  himself  a  good 
pension  from  France,  and  was  determined  to  have  no 
more  parliaments.  This  was,  indeed,  a  condition  on 
which  he  was  base  enough  to  receive  his  stipend  from 
Louis.  The  measure  of  dissolution  was  exceedingly 
successful.  The  most  flattering  addresses  poured  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  cries  of  divine  right, 


and  indiscriminate  obedience,  for  a  lime  overwhelmed 
the  voice  of  liberty  ;  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other,  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  glorious  work 
of  slavery, — by  securing  to  the  king  for  the  present, 
and  to  tlieduke  after  him,  absolute,  unlimited  obedience! 

The  whole  history  of  the  rest  of  Charles's  reign,  ex- 
hibits an  uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  on  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  The  character 
of  the  government  appeared  first,  and  witii  the  most 
hideous  features,  in  Scotland.  Thither  the  duke  of 
York  had  been  permitted  to  go,  after  a  temporary  exile 
from  Britain  ;  and  here  he  exerted,  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  that  kingdom,  a  tyranny,  if  possible,  more 
frightful  than  that  of  Lauderdale.'  The  wretched  re- 
mains of  the  fugitive  Covenanters,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Cameronians,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their 
clerical  leaders,  having  publicly  abjured  allegiance  to 
government,  their  executions  were  conducted,  wherever 
tiiey  were  found,  with  every  circumstance  of  torture  and 
cruelty.  The  innocent  were  artfully  involved  in  the 
sacrifice.  Availing  itself  of  the  frantic  and  fanatical  de- 
lusion which  the  cruelties  of  government  had  created, 
the  privy  council  intermixed  its  tortures  with  the  most 
ensnaring  questions  : — Was  Sharpe's  death  murder  ? 
Was  the  rising  at  Boihwell's  bridge  rebellion  ?  Is  Charles 
a  rigluful  king,  or  a  tyrant  ?  The  victims  of  rage  and 
suspicion,  too  sincere,  or  by  torture  made  unable  to  pre- 
varicate, were  dismissed  from  their  tormentors  to  the 
justiciary  court,  and  from  thence  to  the  scaffold.  James 
himself  assisted,  it  is  certain,  at  one  of  those  tortnres,- 
Irom  choice,  when  Spreul  was  exposed  to  the  question, 
and  endured  it  twice  almost  without  intermission. 

The  most  illustrious  object  of  this  tyranny,  in  Scot- 
land, was  the  earl  of  Argyle,  (son  to  the  nobleman  al- 
ready executed  in  Charles's  reign,)  a  man  whose  only 
fault  seems  to  have  been  submission  to  the  oppressive 
system  under  which  his  country  had  hitherto  groaned, 
although  that  very  submission  sprung  from  a  love  of 
peace,  I'ather  than  an  approbation  ol  its  enormities.  When 
a  contradictory  test  of  loyalty  was  prescribed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  Argyle  accepted  the  test  as  a  privy 
counsellor,  with  an  explanation,  that  he  took  it  as  far  as 
it  was  consistent  with  itself  and  the  Protestant  faith.  For 
this  explanation,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  by  the 
most  infamous  perversion  of  the  most  innocent  words,  a 
charge  of  treason  was  made  out  against  him.  Nairn,  a 
superannuated  judge,  who  was  brought  at  midnight  to 
make  a  majority  on  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment, 
fell  asleep  while  the  proceedings  were  read,  and  was 
wakened  to  give  his  vote.  A  jury  of  Argyle's  personal 
enemies  brought  him  in  guilty.  Argyle  escaped  from 
prison,  but  sentence  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
him.  After  the  fall  of  the  exclusionists,  and  the  dis- 
mission of  parliament,  the  duke  was  recalled  to  Eng' 
land,  but  Scotland  enjoyed  no  relief  from  the  change  of 
administration. 

The  Tories  endeavoured  to  signalize  their  victory  by 
similar  judicial  enormities  in  England.  Shaftesbury  was 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  and  the  king  himself 
condescended  to  solicit  and  to  suborn  witnesses  against 
him.  As  far  as  swearing  would  go,  the  treason  was 
made  out  by  inf.mious  witnesses.  A  London  grand  jury, 
however,  acquitted  Shaftesbury,  and  a  shout  of  joy  was 
given  by  the  spectators  in  court  when  the  verdict  \ras 
announced.  Colledge,  an  obscure  sharer  in  the  pre- 
tended conspiracy,  was  tried  at  Oxford,  where  opposite 
principles  prevailed.  His  notes  of  defence  were  takea 
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from  liim  on  the  way  to  trial,  and  he  was  condemned  and 
executed  by  a  jury  pn.dcterniiiied  on  liis  murdi^r.  The 
populace,  too,  shouted  at  this  verdict,  lor.  joy  that  a 
Wing  was  to  l)c  put  to  death,  as  those  of  London  had 
rejoiced  at  Shaftesbury's  acquittal.  To  i;ive  an  account, 
as  Mr  l"ox  has  observed,  of  all  tlie  opi)rcs3iun  ol  tliis 
period,  would  be  to  enumerate  every  arrest,  every  trial, 
every  sentence,  that  look  place  between  the  crown  and 
the  sul)jects.  Pilkington,  Colt,  and  Oaies,  were  fined 
each  UjOjOOO.'.  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  duke 
of  York.  Sir  Patience  Ward,  formerly  mayor,  who  gave 
evidence  for  Pilkington,  was  sued  for  perjury,  and  con- 
demned to  the  pillory  ;  a  sentence  intended  to  deter  all 
witnesses  from  appearing  in  favour  of  those  who  were 
prosecuted  by  the  court. 

That  the  subjugation  of  the  people  might  be  complete, 
measures  of  a  more  general  nature  were  adopted.  By 
the  law  of  England,  the  validity  of  charters  of  corpora- 
tions might  be  inquired  into  by  a  writ  of  Quo  Warranto. 
The  profligate  judge  Jeffreys  suggested  to  the  king, 
that  most  of  tliem  might  be  annulled  by  such  an  inquiry. 
First  the  ciiarter  of  London,  and  then  those  of  almost  all 
the  other  corporations  in  England,  were  either  forleited, 
or  extorted  from  their  proprietors.  By  this  direct  out- 
rage on  the  rights  of  subjects,  a  way  was  opened  to  have 
the  choice  of  magistrates,  of  juries,  and  of  members  ot 
parliament,  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  crown.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  on  wltat  frivolous  grounds  these 
actions  were  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  the  corrupt 
judgments  of  the  king's  bench.  The  most  trifling  de- 
viations from  the  terms  of  ancient  charters, — the  most 
insignificant  ofl'ences  against  obsolete  laws, — were  made 
the  pretences  for  forfeiting  charters.  The  charter  of 
St  Ives  was  attacked,  because  the  borough  had  four  con- 
stables instead  of  three,  and  three  Serjeants  at  mace  in- 
stead of  two.  One  of  the  complaints  against  Oxford 
■was,  that  the  fair  was  held  in  one  place  instead  of  ano- 
ther. 

While  the  duke  of  York  in  Scotland,  and  the  king  in 
England,  were  proceeding  to  the  last  aggression  on  the 
constitution,  a  band  of  friends  had  associated  to  consult 
what  means  were  left,  or  what  others  might  be  devised, 
for  delivering  their  country  from  the  dreadful  servitude 
into  wliieh  it  had  fallen.  The  leaders  of  this  secret  as- 
sociation were  iNlonmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russel,  Essex, 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  Ilambden,  the  grandson  of  the 
great  patriot.  As  the  evidence  against  this  party  was 
given  by  the  basest  of  its  parlizans,  wlien,  from  hopes  of 
pardon  they  were  led  to  mix  falsehood  with  truth,  the 
designs  of  the  association  must  still  be  considered  as 
doubtful.  That  they  meant  to  levy  war  against  the 
king,  may  be  suspected,  but  is  by  no  means  certain.* 
That  which  is  certain  in  this  affair,  is,  that  they  had  com- 
mitted no  overt  act  of  treason,  and  tliat  the  condemna- 
tion of  Russel  and  Sidney,  who  suffered  for  it,  was  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  law  and  justice.  An  inferior  conspiracy 
was  in  the  mean  time  held  among  the  agents  of  Shaftes- 
bury, in  the  city,  who  carried  on  projects  unknown  to 
Monmouth  and  the  other  six  They  met  at  the  house 
of  Rumbold,  an  old  republican  officer,  now  a  maltster, 
who  possessed  a  farm  called  Ryehouse,  and  their  con- 
spiracy was  from  thence  denominated  the  Ryehouse 
Plot.  They  had  laid  a  plan,  we  are  told,  for  assassinat- 
ing the  king ;  yet  no  concerted  design,  as  Mr  Hume 
acknowledges,  had  been  laid,  and  the  whole  was  little 


more  than  loose  discourse,  the  overflowings  of  their  2eal 
and  rancour.  Before  the  conspiracy  liad  been  detected, 
Slialtesljury  lied  to  Holland,  and  died.  Keiling,  one  of 
the  associates  of  the  city,  revealed  the  inferior  plot,  and 
others,  who  were  arrested,  confessed  their  associates  ; 
and  some  of  the  obscure  partizans  were  executed,  whose 
confession  in  death,  it  was  hoped,  would  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  witnessing  the  executions  of  Russel  and 
Sidney.  The  particulars  of  the  fate  and  trial  of  those 
illustrious  men,  will  be  seen  under  the  respective  articles 
of  their  names  in  this  work.  Monmouth  fled  to  the 
continent ;  lord  Grey  was  arrested,  but  escaped  from 
the  messenger  ;  Howard,  who  was  found  concealed  in  a 
chimney, — a  lurking  place  suited  to  the  baseness  of  a 
wretch  who  lurned  evidence  against  Sidney  and  Hamb- 
den,  suffered  only  by  a  large  fine  ;  and  Essex,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  the  age,  fell  by  a 
voluntary  deatli.  Armstrong,  one  of  the  chief  associates, 
was  refused  the  common  benefit  of  law  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  ;  "  You  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  law,"  said 
the  Judge  Jefl'reys  ;  "  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  shall  be 
execuLed  upon  Friday  next." 

B.iillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  Scottish  patriot  connected 
witii  those  in  England,  was  sent  to  Scotland,  where,  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  written  depositions,  extorted  by  tor- 
ture out  of  court,  were  read  to  the  jury.  He  sutfered 
with  several  ot  his  countrymen  ;  but  most  of  the  Scot- 
tish associates  fled  to  Holland,  and  returned  at  the  Revo- 
luiion.  Speiice,  the  carl  of  Argyle's  secretary,  suffered 
the  torture  twice,  and  Carstairs  for  a  complete  hour,  but 
neither  would  confess,  till  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
not  be  made  evidences.  Mr  Gordon  of  Earlstone  was 
brought  before  the  council  to  be  tortured,  after  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  king's  orders,  but  when 
the  infernal  engines  were  shewn  to  him,  horror  drove 
him  instantly  into  madness. 

The  government  of  Charles  was  now  as  absolute  as 
that  of  any  tyrant  in  Europe  ;  but  as  if  to  please  his 
subjects  by  an  act  of  popularity,  he  thought  proper  to 
marry  the  lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  prince  George,  bro- 
ther to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  was  the  last  remark- 
able transaction  of  his  reign.  On  the  2d  of  February 
1685,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy;  and 
tliough  he  recovered  his  senses  so  far  as  to  give  a  death- 
bed exhortation  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  and  to 
give  a  false  declaration  of  his  satisfaction  in  the  Church 
of  England,  he  expired  in  the  end  of  four  days  illness, 
after  a  reign  of  25  years,  and  a  life  of  55. 

On  the  6th  of  F  ebruary,  (the  day  of  Charles's  deajji,) 
his  successor,  James  II.,  was  proclaimed  in  London.  It 
was  expected,  from  his  known  principles,  that  he  uould 
make  his  brother's  reign  the  model  of  his  own.  He  de- 
clared to  that  effect  in  his  first  speech  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  his  continuing  Charles's  ministers  in  his  confi- 
dence, confirmed  the  declaration.  Hyde,  earl  of  Ro- 
chester, was  appointed  lord  treasurer  ;  Halifax,  notwith- 
standing some  suspicions  of  his  having  been  busy  in 
recommending  a  change  of  system  to  Charles,  was  con- 
tinued in  high  employment ;  and  so  was  Sunderland, 
although  he  had  been  at  one  time  a  favourer  of  the 
exclusion  bill.  Whatever  personal  objections  there 
might  be  to  some  of  these  ministers,  James  supposed 
that,  with  the  same  servants  whom  his  brother  had  em- 
ployed in  a  reign  which  had  almost  eradicated  the  sen- 
timents of  liberty  from  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  he 


*  Fox's  Introductory  Chapter  to  the  Beign  of  James  n.  p.  46. 
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could  hardly  fail  in  the  great  object  of  his  views,  to  be 
arbitrary.  For  establisliing  this  favourite  project,  an 
intimiite  connection  with  tlie  court  of  Versailles  beinij 
the  principal  engine,  James  early  applied  to  Barillon, 
the  French  amba'^sador,  with  an  indirect  and  timid  hint 
at  his  necessity  lor  pecuniary  assistance.  Five  hundred 
thousand  livres  were  speedily  remitted,  and  James,  it 
the  French  ambassador  is  to  be  believed,  received  the 
gilt  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
Louis's  favourite  object  to  annex  to  his  dominions  what 
reniaintd  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  well  for  their 
own  value,  as  to  second  his  views  upon  Holland  ;  and 
this  object  Charles  had  bound  himself  by  treaty  with 
Spain  to  oppose.  The  first  fruits  which  France  reaped 
from  the  bribe,  was  to  obtain  from  James  a  dereliction 
of  the  Spanish  treaty.  The  principal  agents  in  this  bu- 
siness, besides  the  king  himself,  and  lord  Churchill, 
who  acted  a  subordinate  part,  were  Sunderland,  Roches- 
ter, and  Godolpliin.  It  is  with  difficulty  the  reader  can 
p(-rsuade  himself,  that  these  were  the  Churchill  and 
Godolphin  wlio,  the  one  in  the  senate,  the  other  in  the 
field,  redeemed  tliis  subserviency  to  baseness,  by  their 
glorious  efforts  in  the  war  of  the  succession. 

The  king  having  first  informed  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, and  apologized  for  a  measure  apparently  at  variance 
with  his  engagement  to  France,  to  support  an  arbitrary 
government,  issued  proclamations  for  m^-cting  a  parlia- 
ment. He,  at  the  same  time,  issued  orders  for  levying, 
upon  his  sole  authority,  the  customs  and  other  duties 
which  had  constituted  part  of  the  late  king's  revenue, 
but  to  which,  the  acts  granting  them  having  expired 
with  the  prince,  James  was  not  legally  entitled.  So 
servile  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  that  addresses  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  expressing  the  highest  approba- 
tion of  this  direct  and  daring  outrage  on  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Previous  to  meeting  his  English  parliament,  James 
directed  a  Scottish  parliament  to  assemble  at  Fdinburgh, 
where  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  as  the  base  and  slavish  spirit 
was  then  called,  was  not  confined  to  words  :  Acts  were 
passed  to  ratifv  all  the  late  iniquitous  judgments;  to  in- 
demniiV  the  privy  council,  judges,  antl  all  officers  of  tlie 
crown  ;  to  authorize  the  privy  council  in  imposing  the 
lest  (under  whatever  penalties  they  chose  ;)  to  punish 
with  death  the  hearers  and  preachers  of  house,  as  well 
as  field  conventicles,  and  even  those  who  refused  to  be 
witnesses  against  them.  The  executive  government  of 
the  same  country,  scorned  to  be  outdone  in  cruelty  by 
the  legislative.  A  refusal  to  abjure  the  declaration,  in 
the  terms  prescribed,  was  cause  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. In  one  part  of  the  country,  information  having 
been  received  that  a  corpse  had  been  buried,  an  enquiry 
took  place — it  was  dug  up,  and  found  to  be  that  of  a 
person  proscribed.  Those  who  had  interred  him,  wore 
suspected;  not  of  having  murdered,  but  of  having  har- 
boured him.  For  this  crime,  their  bouse  was  destroy- 
ed ;  the  women  and  children  were  driven  out  to  wander 
as  v;igabonds;  and  a  young  man  belonging  to  it  was 
executed.  In  another  county,  three  females,  one  of  six- 
ty-lhrec  years  of  age,  one  of  eighteen,  and  one  of  twelve, 
were  charged  with  rebellion,  and  refusing  to  abjure  the 
declaration,  were  sentenced  to  be  drowned.  The  last 
was  let  o(1',  upon  condition  of  her  father's  signing  a  bond 
for  a  hundred  pounds.  The  elderly  woman  bore  her 
fate  with  tlie  greatest  constancy.  The  girl  of  eighteen 
was  more  pitied,  and,  after  many  intreaties,  and  having 
been  once  under  watei-,  was  prevailed  upon  to  utter 
?ome  words,  which  might  be  fairly  construed  into  bless- 


ing the  king,  it  was  thought  she  was  safe;  but  the  mer- 
ciless barbarian,  who  superintended  this  business,  was 
not  satisfied,  and  upon  her  refusing  the  abjuration,  she 
was  again  plunged  into  the  water,  where  she  was  suf- 
focated. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  being  at  Bothwell 
bridge,  and  Airmoss,  were  among  the  crimes  stated  in 
tlie  indictment  of  all  three,  though,  when  the  last  of 
these  affairs  happened,  one  of  the  girls  v/as  only  thir- 
teen, and  the  other  not  eight  years  of  age. 

The  king  met  his  English  parliament  on  the  19th  of 
I\Iay,  and  their  proceedings  were  marked  by  a  servility 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Scotland.  AVithoul  advening  to 
an  unqualified  menace,  which  the  king  held  out  to  them 
in  his  speech,  of  making  the  frequency  of  their  meetings 
dependent  on  their  behaviour,  i.  e.  their  supplies  to  him  ; 
and,  without  noticing  the  illegality  of  the  king's  levying 
the  revenue,  that  revenue  was  granted.  The  king's 
assurance  was  recognised  as  a  sufficient  security  for  the 
national  religion,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  revival  of  the  statute  of  the  13th  and  I4th 
of  Charles.  In  a  bill  which  was  passed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  king's  person,  it  was  made  treason  to  as- 
sert the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth's  birth,  or  to  propose, 
in  parliament,  any  alteration  in  the  succession  of  the 
crown. 

In  his  first  address  to  this  parliament,  James  had  been 
obliged  to  announce  to  them  the  intelligence  of  Argyle's 
having  landed  in  Scotland,  and  there  erected  the  stand- 
ard of  insurrection.    The  unjust  sentence  of  this  noble- 
man, (whose  real  offence  was  his  having  insisted,  on  the 
occasion  ot  the  test,  that  the  royal  family  should  not  be 
exempted  from  taking   it,)  and  his  escape  from  prison 
having  been   already  related,  the   duke   of  Monmouth, 
whose  share  in  the  cabal,  to  which  Sidney  and  Russel 
Were  martyrs,  has  been  also  mentioned,  had  been  natu- 
rally dra^^n,  duraig  his  exile  in  Holland,  to  a  connection 
of  designs  with  Argyle,  and  the  other  banished  patriots 
both  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  chief  of  these  exiles 
were   Fletcher  of  Salton,  Hume  of  Polwarth,  and  Sir 
John   Cochrane,  Scotsmen;  Lord   Grey  of   Wark,  and 
Rumbold,  a  maltster,  from  wliose  house  the  Rye-iiouse 
plot  took  its  name,  were  the  mosL  distinguished    Eng- 
lisiiuien  in  the  enterprise.     When  these   men  had  con- 
sulted on  tiie  project  of  redressing  the  sufferings  of  their 
native  country  and  themselves,  Argyle's  coujisel,  backed 
by  Lord  Grey  and  Monmouth's  other  advisers,  and  op- 
posed by  none  but  Fletcher,  was  to  invade  the  two  king- 
doms at  one  time.     It  was  so   determined,  and  Argyle 
had  a  loan  of  10,000/.  from  a  rich  widow  in  Amsterdam, 
and   Momnouth  had  raised  some  money   by  his  jewels. 
Argyle  and  his  Scottish  friends,  together  with  Rumbold 
the  malster,  sailed  from  Vly  in  three  small  vessels,  and, 
taking   a   circuit  round   the  Orkneys,  were  discovered 
long  before  they  made  a  Lmding,  which  was  at  last  ef- 
lecied   on    Argyleshirc.     Here    .Argyle    was   joined  by 
some  of  his  clan  ;  and  his  numbers  at  one  period  amount- 
ed to  2000.     But  being  overrated  in  all  his  jjlans  by  his 
own  officers,  and  unable  to  establish  h.imself  in  Argyle- 
shirc, he  passed   the  Levcn  a  little   above  Dumbarton, 
and  proceeded  eastward  towards  Glasgow-,  rather  yield- 
ing to  the  despair  of  others  than  led  by  his  own  hopes. 
When  his  forces  reached  Kilpatick,  after  narrowly  escap. 
ing  from  a  formidable  body  of  the  king's  forces,  his  num- 
bers had  fallen  off  to  500,  and  he  was  at  last  left  deserted 
and  almost  alone,  by  the  resolution  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume 
and  Cochrane,  to  cross  the  Clyde,  with  such  as  would 
follow  them,  and  proceed  into   Renfrewshire.     Unable 
to  conceal  himself,  or  to  effect  his  retreat  to  his  own 
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ounlry,  wlieic  he  siill  clicrishcd  liopcs  of  making  a 
siand,  he  was  at  last  seized  in  the  habit  of  a  country- 
man, conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  and  consigned  lo  cxecu- 
lion.  Monmouth  set  sail  from  Holland  shortly  after 
Argyle,  and  landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  Ilth 
of  June.  Here  he  published  a  manifesto,  proclaiming 
James  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  promising  to  the  peo- 
ple the  renovation  of  short  parliaments,  the  restoration 
of  charters,  a  militia  to  be  governed  by  the  parliament, 
and  a  general  toleration  to  Protestant  dissenters.  From 
scarcely  an  hundred,  his  followers  soon  rose  to  the  num- 
ber of  6000,  and  he  now  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
himself  king.  At  Taunton,  the  people  strewed  his  way 
with  flowers,  followed  him  with  acclamations  and  prayers, 
adorned  their  walls  with  green  boughs,  and  threw  open 
their  houses  to  his  army.  But  these  were  delusive  pro- 
mises of  success.  He  was  joined  by  none  of  the  superior 
gentry.  His  slow  approach  struck  no  terror,  but  gave 
time  for  his  enemies  to  prepare  ;  and  he  unfortunately 
lost  Fletcher  of  Salton,  the  only  man  of  commanding 
genius  in  his  army,  in  consequence  of  that  gentleman 
having  rashly  killed  a  citizen  in  a  dispute.  James,  in 
the  mean  time,  got  his  army  increased  to  15000  men, 
and  obtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of  400,000^.  After 
some  unimportant  skirmishes  with  the  king's  troops, 
and  a  variety  of  movements,  which  marked  his  indeci- 
sion and  perplexity,  Monmouth  at  last  determined  to 
risk  his  fortunes  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  forces  of 
the  king's  generals,  Feversham  and  Churchill,  who 
were  posted  to  receive  him  at  Sedgemore,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood oi  Bridgewater.  Here  his  undisciplined  troops 
drove  the  royal  infantry  from  the  ground,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  complete  victory,  when  the  cowardice 
of  Grey,  who  commanded  the  horse,  brought  all  to  ruin. 
That  worthless  nobleman  fled  at  the  first  onset ;  and 
the  rebels  being  charged  in  flank,  were  slaughtered, 
during  an  unavailing  resistance,  for  three  hours,  during 
which  they  lost  about  1300  men.  Monmouth  fled  above 
twenty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horse  sunk 
under  him.  He  then  alighted,  and  exchanging  clothes 
with  a  shepherd,  fled  on  foot  with  a  single  attendant,  till, 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a  field,  and  covered  themselves  with  fern.  The  coun- 
try was  searched  with  bloodhounds,  and  James  at  last 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  his  nephew  was  found 
in  a  ditch,  half  concealed  by  weeds,  with  some  raw 
peas  in  his  pocket,  a  sustenance  on  which  he  had  fed 
for  two  days.  He  burst  into  tears  when  seized  by  his 
enemies.  For  some  time  the  unfortunate  Duke  sought 
his  life  with  importunity;  but,  when  James  received  his 
entreaties  with  all  the  siornness  of  his  implacable  cha- 
racter, he  recovered  himself  with  dignity,  and  behaved, 
in  his  last  moments,  with  magnanimity,  though  perse- 
cuted on  the  scaffold  by  his  religious  assistants.  The 
executioner  struck  the  blow  so  feebly,  that  he  only 
slightly  wounded  him  ;  and  Monmouth  i-aised  his  head 
from  the  block,  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as  if  to  up- 
braid him,  but  said  nothing.  After  two  other  ineffec- 
tual blows,  the  executioner  threw  down  the  axe  in  liorror, 
and  declared  he  could  not  finish  the  deed.  The  sheriffs 
threatened  him;  he  was  forced  to  proceed;  and,  at  two 
more  strokes,  severed  the  head  from  the  body.  He 
perished  in  his  36th  year. 

The  most  vindictive  inhumanities  were  practised  by 
government  on  the  unfortunate  prisoners  taken  at  Sedge- 
more.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  Feversham  hanged 
above   twenty,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  executions. 


when  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  informed  him  that 
those  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to  a  trial, 
and  that  their  execution  was  absolute  murder.  Kirke, 
wlio  hung  up  his  victims  with  the  same  avidity, 
when  he  saw  the  feet  of  the  dying  shake,  used  to 
say  they  should  have  music  lo  their  dancing,  and 
ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound,  and  his  drums  to 
strike  up.  Jeffreys,  (now  ennobled,)  was  the  judge 
who  tried  the  prisoners  in  the  western  circuit.  -This 
atrocious  man  was  not  satisfied  witli  the  sacrifice 
of  the  principals,  but  charged  the  juries  also  to  search 
out  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  rebellion ;  and  those 
who,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  fugitives,  had  let 
them  be  hid  in  their  houses,  were  denounced  as  such. 
It  is  horrible  to  relate,  that  two  women.  Lady  Lisle  and 
Mrs  (iaunt,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  literally, 
for  such  acts  of  compassion.  James  complained  of  the 
unpopularity  which  Kirke  and  Jeffreys  had  drawn  upon 
his  name  ;  but  he  complained  in  the  days  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  such  cruellies  seem  to  have  been  but  too 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  him,  who  could  jocularly  style 
the  bloody  career  of  his  judge,  "JeflVeys'  campaign." 

At  the  next  session  of  parliamcrit,  in  November,  James 
assumed  a  still  higher  tone  of  language  than  he  had 
hitherto  used.  He  spoke  openly  of  the  necessity  for  a 
larger  standing  army,  and  for  enabling  popish  officers 
to  serve  without  taking  the  test.  Lost  as  the  public 
mind  seemed  to  be  to  every  feeling  for  civil  liberty,  the 
fears  for  religion,  roused  by  this  indication  of  the  king's 
intentions,  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  created  some 
symptoms  of  independence  in  a  parliament,  the  most 
submissive  which  had  sat  for  100  years.  The  commons 
ventured  to  address  the  king,  on  the  necessity  of  quiet- 
ing the  fears  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  to  leave  the  extent  of  the  supply  unsettled  till  they 
should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  tests.  The  Lords  were  pre- 
paring to  imitate  their  example  ;  and  a  motion  proposed 
by  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  actually  prevailed,  that 
a  day  should  be  fixed  for  taking  the  king's  speech  into 
consideration  ;  a  motion,  by  which  it  was  understood, 
that  the  king's  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  should 
be  examined  by  the  peers.  But  James,  alarmed  at  the 
first  though  slight  symptoms  of  resistance,  prorogued 
the  parliament,  after  it  had  sat  but  1 1  days,  and  never 
assembled  it  again.  He  soon  after  dismissed  many  of 
his  servants  and  officers,  who  had  voted  against  his 
measures.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  es- 
tablished and  regulated  a  perpetual  camp  at  Hounslow 
Heath,  under  pretence  of  discipline  and  national  defence, 
bat,  in  reality,  with  a  view  to  overawe  the  metropolis. 

After  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  and 
the  dismission  of  parliament,  James  seems  to  have  been 
so  elated  with  his  success,  in  establishing  arbitrary  pow- 
er, that  he  proceeded  without  fear  or  caution  in  the  se- 
cond great  object  of  his  views,  the  establishnlient  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  His  exercise  of  the  power  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  test,  that  security  which  all  Protestants  be- 
lieved to  be  the  chief  barrier  against  the  introduction  of 
popery,  was  systematically  employed  to  throw  every 
place  of  honour  and  emolument  under  government  into 
the  hands  of  Catholics;  and  besides  offering  the  lure  of 
offices,  the  king  was  active  and  zealous  in  making  con- 
verts. Sunderland,  ever  versatile  and  unprincipled, 
continued  in  favour  by  becoming  a  convert  to  the  king's 
religion  ;  but  Rochester  and  Clarendon,  James's  own 
brothers-in-law,  though  sufficiently  subservient  to  his 
arbitrary  views  in  civil  government,  were  dismissed  from 
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office  for  their  obstinacy  in  religion.  Four  Culholic 
Lords,  Powis,  Arundel,  Dover,  and  Belhsis,  were  ad- 
miticd  invo  the  Privy  council,  and  these,  with  Father 
Petre,  tlie  queen's  confessor,  and  James  himself,  formed 
a  CuUiolic  cabal  of  seven,  who  had  the  whole  adminis- 
tration ol  government. 

In  Ireland  the  mask  was  more  completely  thrown  off, 
where  Talbot,  carl  of  Tyrconnel,  in  his  fury  for  the 
Catholic  cause,  broke  the  Protestant  oflicers,  disbanded 
the  soldiers,  and  disarmed  all  the  natives  of  that  faith, 
let. loose  a  Popish  banditti  to  prey  upon  the  inhabitants, 
and  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all  the  terrors  of  another 
massacre.  The  church  was  now  alarmed ;  and  that 
spirit  of  resistance  which  lay  dormant,  while  the  most 
sacred  civil  rights  of  the  subject  were  suffering  viola- 
tion,* was  awakened  by  the  common  fear  of  Popery, 
which  drove  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  to  coa- 
lesce, in  their  common  danger,  with  the  Whigs.  The 
common  resentment  grew  still  stronger,  when  James, 
in  violation  of  established  law,  issued  a  Hew  commission, 
by  which  seven  commissioners  were  invested  with  un- 
limited auuiority  over  the  whole  church  of  England. 
By  this  commission,  a  sentence  of  suspension  was  passed 
against  Sharpe,  a  clergyman,  for  declaiming  against 
Popery,  and  against  the  Bishop  of  London  for  having 
refused  to  suspend  him, — a  sentence  which  exasperated 
every  true  Protestant  in  the  kingdom.  Not  contented 
with  his  suspending  power  in  particular  instances,  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  general  suspension  of 
all  penal  laws  against  non-conformity ;  an  act  of  libe- 
rality, abstractly  considered,  but  disgraced  by  the  views 
of  the  tyrant  who  passed  it.  Tliis  was  followed  by  a  still 
more  incautious  display  of  his  zeal  in  sending  the  Earl 
of  Castlemaine  as  his  Envoy  to  the  Pope,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  church  of  England  to  the  bosom  of 
the  ancient  communion,  by  a  solemn  reception  of  the 
Pope's  nuncio  at  Windsor,  and  of  the  regular  Popish 
clergy  in  the  habits  of  their  order  at  court,  and  by  forcing 
the  universities  to  receive  some  of  his  most  worthless 
proselytes  to  Popery  into  their  benefices. 

His  dispute  with  the  church  was  brought  to  a  crisis, 
by  his  enjoining  a  second  declaration  of  indulgence, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the 
churches.  The  clergy,  who  were  known  to  disapprove 
of  the  king's  illegal  assumption  of  the  dispensing 
power,  almost  universally  refused  obedience  to  this 
edict ;  and  six  prelates,  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chi- 
chester, White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of 
Bristol,  concerted  with  the  primate  Sanseroft,  a  petition 
against  the  order,  to  the  king.  Though  the  petition 
(unexceptionable  in  itself)  was  privately  delivered,  tliey 
were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  ;  and  on 
refusing  to  find  bail,  were  committed  for  sedition  to 
the  Tower.  Never  was  the  mind  of  the  people  so  affect- 
ed, as  when  they  beheld  those  fathers  of  the  cluirch 
conveyed  to  their  imprisonment.  They  were  taken  by 
water,  to  prevent  the  emotion  which  the  sight  of  them 
might  create  in  the  cily  ;  but  the  people  shouted  when 
they  perceived  them  at  a  distance  ;  tliey  threw  them- 
selves with  reverence  on  the  ground  as  they  passed ; 
and  the  very  soldiers  who  were  tiieir  guard,  knelt  and 
implored  the  blessing  of  their  prisoners.  Their  trial 
for  sedition,  in  framing  the  petition,  came  on  in  the 
King's    Bench.     They  were  attended  thither  by  a  train 


of  nobles  and  respectable  commoners.  The  first  coun^ 
sel  at  the  bar  pleading  for  them,  shewed  that  they  felt 
the  day  and  the  cause  to  be  the  greatest  for  their  coun- 
try and  themselves  in  which  they  should  ever  be  des- 
tined to  display  their  abilities — .uid  the  audience  within 
and  without — all  London — all  the  nation — expected  the 
decision  with  an  awuil  and  deep  anxiety.  The  jury 
were  enclosed  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  gave  a  ver- 
dict for  the  prisoners.  It  was  received  with  a.  shout  of 
joy  in  the  court;  and  almost  in  an  instant,  a  thousand 
shouts  were  returned  from  all  parts  of  London.  These 
were  continued  from  village  to  village,  till  they  reached 
the  army  encamped  on  Ilounslow  Heath,  which  was 
seized  with  the  sympathetic  transport.  The  king  was 
in  lord  Feversham's  tent,  and  hearing  the  camp  in  an 
uproar,  sent  Feversham  to  enquire  into  the  cause.  He 
returned  and  said,  it  was  nothing  but  the  joy  of  the  sol- 
diers for  the  discharge  of  the  bishops.  "  And  do  you 
call  that  nothing  1"  said  the  king.  "  But  arj  much  the 
worse  for  them."  A  few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops,  the  quccn-was  delivered  of  a  son, — an  event  of 
joy  to  the  king  and  Papists,  and  of  present  mortification 
to  the  people,  who  looked  for  eventual  release  from 
tyranny  by  the  succession  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but 
which,  by  rendering  them  more  impatient  of  the  yoke, 
accelerated  that  deliverance  which  they  sought  at  their 
own  hands. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  James's  nephew,  had  not  been 
an  impassive  spectator  of  these  events  in  England  ;  but 
with  his  characteristic  prudence,  he  forbore  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  affairs  of  England,  until  the  king's  own 
misconduct,  and  the  application  of  the  English  them- 
selves, justified  his  interference.  The  king,  conscious 
of  the  respect  which  attended  William's  name  in  Eng- 
land, solicited  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  his  dispensing 
with  the  penal  acts  ;  and  threw  out  hopes  to  the  prince, 
of  his  being  seconded  by  the  English  arms  in  the  league 
which  he  was  forming  against  France.  But  William, 
justly  distrusting  his  sincerity,  and  aware  of  the  decided 
sentiments  of  the  English  on  the  subject  of  the  tests, 
wisely  refused  to  concur  in  his  uncle's  unpopular  mea- 
sures ;  and  James's  hints  at  a  coalition  w4th  Holland, 
were  speedily  changed  into  warlike  preparations,  which 
menaced  the  republic.  The  prince  was  now  assiduous 
in  cherishing  that  spirit  among  the  English,  which  led 
them  to  look  for  himself  as  their  only  and  certain  deli- 
verer. Lord  Dumblane,  son  of  the  carl  of  Danby,  be- 
ing commander  of  a  frigate,  made  several  voyages  to 
Holland,  and  carried  out  tenders  of  duty,  and  even  sums 
of  money  from  many  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  and  Zuy- 
lestcin,  the  Dutch  envoy,  brouglithim  over  the  positive 
invitation,  not  only  of  the  chief  Whig  leaders,  but  of 
the  Tories  also,  to  come  and  assist  them  with  his  arms 
for  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and  liberties.  Tlic  bishop 
of  London,  tiie  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devon- 
shire, Dorset,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, these  we  e  some  of  the  conspicuous  persons  who 
consented  to  bury  their  party  feelings  in  his  cause,  and 
to  devote  their  fortunes  to  his  success.  Even  Sunderland, 
the  king's  favourite  minister,  privately  promoted  tlic 
cause  at  the  .pxpcnce  of  his  personal  honour.  ^Vhc^ 
William's  pr^arations  by  land  and  sea,  which  had  been 
dextrously  made  for  pretended  objects,  so  as  to  cover 
his  designs  on  England,  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
James  was  warned  by  the  king  of  Fr.\nce  of  the  impend 


•  The  elections  in  several  places  were  transferred  from  the  people  to  the  magistrates. 
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ing  invasion,  and  an  odcr  of  iroops  was  made  to  him  by 
ilic  French  monarch  lo  assist  in  repelling  it.  But  Janics 
would  not  accept  t'.ic  offer  :  he  trusted  to  filling;  the  army 
with  Irish  Catholics,  a  measure  uhich  the  rcjistance  of 
the  coioiicl  and  oUicers*  of  the  first  regimciu  on  which 
he  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  mutinous  aspect  of 
the  whole  army,  soon  shewed  to  ho  impraclicaUle.  By 
his  order,  the  major  of  Lilchficld's  regiment  drew  out 
the  battalion,  and  required  them  lo  promise  support  to 
the  king  in  repealing  the  penal  statutes,  or  lo  ground 
their  arms.  To  his  astonishment,  all  but  two  captains 
and  a  few  popish  soldiers  threw  down  their  arms.  James 
ordered  them  lo  take  them  up,  adding  sullenly,  that  for 
the  future  he  would  not  do  them  the  honour  to  consult 
them.  When  intelligence  ;it  last  came  iiom  the  English 
minister  at  the  Hague,  tluu  the  invasion  of  England  was 
really  intended,  and  avowed  by  the  Dutch  government, 
James,  in  a  panic,  tried  to  avert  the  wiath  ot  his  people, 
by  restoring  the  charters  which  had  been  annihilated, 
annulling  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  and 
other  acts  ;  but  as  he  revoked  tboso  concessions  on  the 
first  news  of  a  disaster  having  befallen  the  Dutch  lleet, 
his  sincerity  was  as  much  distrusted  as  his  timidity  was 
despised. 

On  the  2 1st  of  October,  the  prince  set  sail  from 
Ilelvoetsluys,  with  nearly  500  vessels,  and  an  army  of 
I  1,000  men.  He  first  encountered  a  storm,  which  drove 
him  back  ;  but  his  loss  being  soon  repaired,  the  fleet  put 
to  sea  again  under  the  English  admiral  Herbert,  and  on 
the  second  n)orning  after  it  sailed,  was  discovered 
stretching  towards  the  channel,  with  all  the  sail  it  could 
spread.  The  same  wind  detained  the  king's  fleet  near 
liarwich,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  pass  the  straits  of 
Dover  without  opposition.  Both  shores  were  covered 
with  multitudes  of  people,  who,  besides  admiring  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  were  held  insuspenceby  the 
awful  importance  of  the  enterprize.  On  the  3th  of  No- 
vember, ihe  anniversary  of  the  gun-powder  plot,  the 
prince  concluded  his  voyage,  and  landed  his  army  in 
Torbay. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  first  to  Exeter;  but  gene- 
ral as  the  invitstion  of  the  English  had  been,  several 
days  elapsed  before  they  resorted  to  the  standard  of 
their  deliverer.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  first  made  pro- 
posals for  an  association,  which  was  universally  signed. 
By  degrees,  the  carl  of  Abingdon,  Mr  Russel,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
came  to  Exeter  ;  lord  Delamcrc  took  arms  in  Cheshire  ; 
the  carl  of  Danby  seized  York  ;  the  earl  of  Bath,  go- 
vt rnor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the  prince  ;  the  earl 
of  Devonshire  made  a  like  declaration  in  Derby.  The 
desertion  of  the  army  quickly  followed.  Lord  Colchester 
was  the  first  officer  that  went  over;  lord  Corid)ury  suc- 
ceeded in  an  attempt  to  bring  over  some  troops  of  ca- 
valry;  lord  Churchill,  who  had  a  high  command,  re- 
soited  to  the  prevailing  party,  and  carried  with  him  the 
duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  to  the  late  king. 

The  falling  monarch  applied  to  Leopold,  emperor  of 
CJermany,  but  received  no  favouralile  answer.  His  fleet 
was  disaffected  ;  and  though  he  had  yet  an  army  of  more 
than  20,000  men,  he  dreaded  leading  them  to  battle. 
He  joined  this  army  at  Salisbury,  and  seamed  for  a  mo- 
^2  ment  resolved  to  live  or  die  a  king  ;  but  afthe  end  of  six 
days,  he  returned  to  London,  and  a  skirniish  having 
taken  place  between  the  two  armies,  a  report  that  those 


of  James's  bcirig  entirely  defeated,  accelerated  the  de- 
claration of  many  in  favour  of  William.  The  desertion 
of  prince  Cieorgc  of  Denmark,  and  ot  his  daughter  the 
princess  Anne,  who  being  under  tlie  influence  of  lord 
Churchill,  were  persuaded  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange, 
struck  down  the  loitering  remains  of  his  fortitude.  In 
despair,  he  called  a  council  of  all  the  peers  and  prelates 
who  were  in  London,  and  followed  their  advice  in  issu- 
ing writs  for  a  new  parliament,  and  in  scndiuL;  Halihix, 
Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  as  conuuissioncrs  to  treat 
with  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  passing  lo  the  council, 
he  asked  the  father  of  lord  Russel  (whose  pardon  he 
had  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  refuse),  for  his  advice 
and  assistance.  "I  had  once  a  son,"  said  the  venerable 
earl  of  Bedlortl,  "  who  could  have  served  your  majesty 
on  this  occasion."  James  was  struck  speechless  at  the 
reply.  Though  the  prince  knew  that  these  commis- 
sioners were  in  his  own  interest,  he  refused  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer.  Meanwhile,  the  insurrection  spread 
over  England,  and  every  day  some,  important  accession 
was  made  to  the  popular  cause.  And  as  the  contagion 
reached  Scotland,  the  Papists  and  violent  royalists  in 
that  kingdom  fled  or  concealed  themselves,  and  the 
Scottish  privy  council  addressed  themselves  to  William. 

James's  terrors  now  ro^e  for  his  personal  safely  ;  and 
still  more  so,  as  the  queen,  alarmed  at  tlie  general  hatred 
which  her  religion  inspired,  and  at  the  danger  of  a  par- 
liamentary impeachm.ent,  fled  with  her  infant  son  to 
Gravesend,  where  a  yacht  conveyed  her  to  Calais.  The 
king,  if  he  could  be  supposed,  under  the  influence  of 
such  terrors,  to  cherish  either  hopes  or  designs,  ima- 
gined he  might  throw  the  kingdom  into  anarchy  by  his 
flight.  He  threw  the  great  seal  into  the  river,  and  about 
12  at  night  on  the  10th  of  December,  took  a  boat  at 
Whitehall  and  crossed  the  river  in  disguise.  He  was 
attended  only  by  sir  Edward  Hales,  and  two  servants, 
and  continuing  his  journey  all  night,  arrived  in  the 
morning  at  Fevershani.  Near  that  place  he  was  seized 
by  some  fishermen,  who  imagined  his  party  were  Po- 
pish priests  flying  from  the  country  ;  and  amidst  the 
insults  of  the  populace,  was  brought  back  to  Fever- 
sham.  At  the  inn  of  the  village  he  was  seen  by  a  sea- 
man who  had  served  under  him,  and  who  melted  into 
tears  when  he  recognized  him.  The  seamen  of  the 
place  immediately  formed  a  guard  for  his  protection  ; 
but  he  was  removed  from  their  hands  by  the  officers  of 
the  militia,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  less  respect. 
The  confusion  which  arose  after  the  king's  flight  be- 
came known,  was  violent,  but  short,  and  was  rather 
distinguished  by  terror  than  by  outrage.  All  was  calm- 
ed, howevm-,  by  the  bishops  and  peers  assuming  the 
reins  of  government.  They  chose  the  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax president  of  their  council,  issued  orders  to  the  fleet 
and  army,  and  applied  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  to 
their  expected  sovereign,  who  was  now  on  his  march  to 
London. 

The  prince  of  Orange  advanced  to  London  by  slow 
marches,  to  shew  that  he  was  invited  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  did  not  hasten  to  sieze  it.  But  after  he  had 
reached  Windsor,  the  unwelcome  intelligence  was 
brought  to  him  of  James  having  been  stopt  in  his  flight. 
The  prince  sent  James  a  letter,  forbidding  him  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  London  than  Rochester  ;  but  the  letter 
missed  the  king,  who  returned  to  London,  and  was 
welcomed  with  shouts  by  the  senseless  rabble.     The 


■  Colonel  Beaumont  and  six  officers  of  the  duke  of  Berwick's  regiment 
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prince  of  Orange  then  convened  a  council  at  Sion  House, 
to  deliberate  what  measures  should  be  taken.  It  was 
resolved  to  send  orders  to  James  to  remove  from  White- 
hall to  Ham  ;  but  as  the  terrified  monarch  preferred 
Rociiester  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  as  William 
■  saw  tliat  he  meditated  an  escape,  he  granted  him  his 
choice  of  residence.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  troops 
entered  London,  and,  as  some  resistance  was  appre- 
hended from  the  obstinacy  of  lord  Craven,  who  com- 
manded the  guards,  they  marched  through  the  park  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  witli  drums  beating,  matches 
lighted,  and  in  order  of  battle.  James  proceeded  to 
Rochester  with  only  five  attendants  of  distinction  ;*  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  St  James's  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  He  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  clergy,  the  dissenters,  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
lawyers,  and  all  ranks  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him. 

The  only  authoritative  body  that  yet  subsisted  since 
the  dissolution  of  James's  government,  consisted  of  the 
peers  and  bishops,  who,  to  tlie  number  of  ninety,  advised 
the  Prince  to  summon  a  convention.     But  William,  who 
■was  determined  to  obtain  a  more  express  declaration  of 
the  public  consent,  invited  an  assembly  of  all  the  mem- 
bers who  had  sat  in  any  House  of  Commons  of  Charles 
IL,  (the  only  parliaments  whose  election  was  regarded 
as  free,)  and  to  them  were  added  the   mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  and  filly  of  the  common  council.  By  the 
advice  of  this  body,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  lords,  the 
Prince  summoned  a  convention.     The  conduct  of  the 
Prince,  with  regard  to  Scotland,    was   founded  on  the 
same  prudent  and  moderate   maxims.     He    called   to- 
gether the  most  eminent  Scotsmen  in  London,  about  80 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  and  he  accepted  a  voluntary 
offer  of  the  administration  from  that  assembly,  as  from 
the  fairest  representation  of  their  country,  that  could  be 
found  in   the   present  place   and   circumstances.     The 
English  convention  was  assembled  on  the  2 2d  of  January 
1689,  which,  from  the   influence  of  the  present  crisis, 
was  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs.     In   the  peers,  how- 
ever, the  Tory  party  was  yet  strong,  and,  after  protract- 
ed debates,  a  conference  of  the  houses  was  necessary, 
befoi-e  the  vote  of  the  commons  could  be  adopted,  that 
James  had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  it  was  thereby 
vacant.     While  tlie  Tories  were  endeavouring;  to  avert 
this  decision,  and  proposals  of  a  rei^ency  were  strongly 
urged,  tlie  Prince,  who  had   entered  into  no  intrigues, 
who  had  retained  a  magnanimous  silence,  and  had  dis- 
dained  to  bestow  caresses  on  even  the   leaders  of  the 
party  which  favoured  his  accession,  at  length  called  to- 
gether some  of  the  chief  members  of  parliament,  and 
gave  his  sentiments  on  the  state  of  affairs.     He  pretend- 
ed not,  he  said,  to  interpose  in  the  decision  of  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  the  free  settlement  of  the  nation  belong- 
ed, but  he  had  heard  that  a  regency  was  proposed  by 
some,  and  that  others  were  desirous  of  the  crow.i  being 
settled  on   the   Princess.     If  either  of  these   sciiemes 
should  be  adopted,  he  declared,  that  he  could  not  accept 
of  so  precarious  a  dignity,  and  must  return  to  his  native 
country,  satisfied  with  the  efforts  he  had  made  for  Eng- 
land.    This  declaration  produced  its  desired  effect;  the 
voice  of  the  Whigs  prevailed  ;  and  the  convention  p.\sscd 
a  bill,  in  which  they  settled  the  crown  on  the  Prince  and 


Princess  of  Orange,  the  sole  administration  to  remain  in 
the  Prince :  the  Princess  of  Denmark  to  succeed  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  ;  the 
posterity  of  the  Princess  Anne  after  those  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  but  before  those  of  the  Prince  by  any  other 
wife.  The  convention  annexed  to  this  settlement  of  the 
crown  a  declaration  of  rights,  by  which  the  powers  of 
royal  prerogative  were  circumscribed,  and  defined  more 
narrowly  and  precisely  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
English  government. 

The  revolution  was  not  in  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
effected  by  a  coalition  of  Whig  and  Tory.  Balcarras 
and  Dundee,  the  leaders  of  the  Tories,  withdrew  in  rage 
and  terror  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  tlie  Scottish  convention 
having  voted,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  resolution,  that 
James  had  forfeited  the  crown,  tendered  it  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange.  Of  the  kings  who  have  de- 
served popularity,  none  perliaps  ever  possessed  less  than 
William,  in  proportion  to  his  merit.  He  had  been  led, 
by  policy  as  well  as  gratitude,  to  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration to  Whigs.  Halifax  got  the  privy  seal,  Danby 
was  made  president  of  the  council,  Shrewsbury  a  secre- 
tary of  state.  Nottingham  was  the  only  Tory  admitted 
into  power;  and  even  of  that  one  admission,  the  Whigs 
complained.  It  was  not  possible  to  reward  all  the  Whigs; 
and  a  few  honours  and  trusts  conferred  upon  the  Dutch 
friends  of  the  king,  roused  the  accustomed  fury  of  the 
English  against  foreign  favourites.  The  pecuniary  sup- 
plies of  William's  first  parliament  were  rigid,  and  below 
the  acknowledged  exigencies  of  government ;  nor  would 
they  countenance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fiercely  opposed 
the  noblest  object  of  William's  ambition,  his  wish  to 
relieve  his  dissenting  subjects  from  the  sacramental  test. 
All  that  he  could  obtain,  was  a  partial  toleration.  The 
levity  even  of  those  statesmen,  who  had  acted  the  high- 
est parts  in  the  late  glorious  revolution,  and  who  had 
profited  most  by  the  change,  was  still  more  strange  than 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  chagrined  by  disappoint- 
ment; if  we  can  believe,  that  Halifax  and  Danby  cabal- 
led with  the  king's  enemies,  and  declared  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  James  from  the  throne,  if  he  would  con- 
cede certain  points  to  the  Protestants.  The  parliament, 
however,  though  divided  in  every  other  point,  were 
unanimous  in  promising  to  support  the  kini;  in  a  war 
against  France.  The  measures  of  France,  William  de- 
clared, left  now  no  choice  but  that  of  war  on  the  part  of 
England  ;  and  tlie  empire,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburgh,  were  now  united  in  curbing  the 
ambition  of  Louis. 

The  pailiamentof  Scotland  soon  displayed  a  more 
decided  spirit  of  resistance  to  William  than  even  the 
English  parliament  had  shewn.  William  had  instructed 
his  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  (Dalrymple's 
MeJiioirs,  p.  376.),  to  comply  with  the  various  demands 
of  the  Scottish  convention  in  favour  of  popular  rights  ; 
but  Hamilton,  from  interested  views,  concealed  fi-om 
the  boroughs  the  orders  which  he  had  received  in  fa- 
vour of  liberty;  and  the  minds  of  the  nation  were  alie- 
na'Ud  by  this  tre<ichei*y,  as  Well  as  by  the  king's  refusal 
to-«oscribc  and  exclude  the  whole  of  the  Tory  party, — 
a  inSasure  which  the  king  saw,  would  create  a  host  of 
enemies  from  despair! .-  ■_ 
.While  the  p^'liamerit-  was  thus  agitated,  a  civil  war 


•  Lord  .\iTan,  son  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  lords  .Vylesbu'-y,  Litchfield,  •Diiiiiharton.'an^IwHtjiel  Harriilton.  On  the  23d  of  Decern- 
ber,  ill  the  night,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  two  otlicr  peisuns,  he  yent  lo'3*^mv01  'wSserWliicli  was  prepared  for  him,  and 
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was  excited  by  ihc  Viscount  Dundee,  under  whose  new 
title  and  splendid  achievements  the  cruellies  of  Grahame 
of  Claverhiju-.e  were  for  a  while  forgotten.  When  the 
Scottish  convention  had  declared  for  William, — when 
Balcarras,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Tories,  were 
secured  in  Edinburgh, — Dundee,  more  fortunate,  esca- 
ped with  fifty  horse.  He  had  left  behind  him  the  duke 
of  Gordon  in  possession  of  Edinburgh  castle  ;  but,  as 
that  nobleman,  despairing  of  relief,  and  pressed  by  a 
siege,  was  reduced  to  capitulate  within  a  month,  the 
cause  of  James  in  Scotland  depended  now  upon  his  sole 
conduct.  Dundee  retired  into  the  Highlands  from  the 
pursuit  of  general  Mackay, — was  joined  by  the  Macdo- 
nalds, — surprized  Perth, — and  levied  contributions  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  town  of  Dimdee.  Ueing  joined 
by  several  of  the  mountain  clans,  he  found  himself,  at 
one  period,  at  the  head  of  1700  men;  but,  as  the  High- 
landers, loaded  with  plunder,  deserted  in  numbers,  he 
retired  into  the  wilds  of  Lochaber,  and  waited  the  arri- 
val of  succours  from  Ireland.  When  300  recruits  ar- 
rived from  that  country,  Dundee  once  more  called  the 
Highlanders  to  his  banners.  W^ith  a  force  exceeding 
2500  men,  he  gave  battle,  at  tlie  pass  of  Killycrankie, 
to  Mackay,  who,  with  considerably  superior  numbers, 
was  advancint;  from  Blair.  By  a  rapid  descent  in  thick 
and  separate  columns,  the  Ilii^hlanders  overpowered 
the  thin  lines  of  Mackay,  and  would  have  scarcely  left  a 
man  to  report  the  defeat,  had  not  the  death  of  Dundee, 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  left  tlic  command  in  less 
vigorous  hands.  Cannon,  an  Irish  officer  of  indifferent 
abilities,  succeeded  him,  whose  forces,  after  a  repulse 
by  a  single  regiment  of  the  Cameronians,  dispersed,  and 
returned  to  their  homes. 

These  events  look  place  during  the  summer  of  1689. 
In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  James  arrived  from 
France  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  where  he  found  Tyrcon- 
jiel,  the  lord  lieutenant,  devoted  to  him,  and  an  army  of 
.38,000  men  in  arms  to  support  his  cause.  It  may  natu- 
rally be  asked,  by  wlr.it  neglect,  on  tlic  part  of  William, 
the  interests  of  the  late  king  were  allowed  to  assume  so 
prosperous  an  aspect  ?  and,  indeed,  Llie  delay  in  settling 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  parts  of  William's  conduct  which 
seem  least  to  accord  v.ith  the  usual  prudence  and  en- 
ergy of  his  character.  Since  the  period  of  James's 
flight  from  England,  ihc  Irish  Protestants  had  beheld 
the  increase  of  the  lord  lieutenant  Tyrconncl's  prepara- 
tions with  all  the  exaggerated  terrors  of  an  expected 
massacre  by  the  Papists.  The  city  of  Londonderry, 
however,  shut  her  gates  upon  his  forces,  and  the  whole 
of  Ulster  united  in  measures  for  their  defence,  and  for 
rontinuing  their  dependence  upon  England.  James  was 
littended  from  France  by  about  2500  British  and  Irish 
followers,  and  100  French  officers.  His  reception  at 
Kinsale  was  cordial,  and  his  public  entry  into  Dublin 
magnificent.  About  10,000  Protestants  gathered  toge- 
ther around  Londonderry,  and  an  increasing  number 
rallied  themselves  at  Inniskillen. 

Surrounded  by  the  congratulations  of  Dublin,  James 
ordered  a  parliament  to  assemble  on  the  7th  May.  Be- 
fore it  met,  he  quitted  Dublin  to  lay  siege  to  London- 
derry, a  town  whose  memorable  siege  will  bo  described 
under  a  different  article.  (See  Londonderry.)  The 
relief  of  the  garrison  by  Kirke,  gave  a  decisive  blow  to 
the  fortunes  of  James,  while  the  example  of  the  besieg- 
ed raised  the  emulation  of  the  Irish  Protestants.  Six 
thousand  of  Tyrconncl's  troops  were  soon  after  defeated 
at  Newtoa  Butler  .by  a  band  of  2500  Inniskillencrs ; 


and  the  courage  of  the  Protestants  rose  in  every  quar- 
ter. 

James's  parliament,  which  assembled  at  Dublin,  could 
only  vote  him  a  revenue, — they  could  not  give  it.  By 
forcing  a  coinage  of  brass  money  to  pass  for  fourteen 
times  its  value,  he  raised  a  temporary  supply  ;  but,  as 
France  refused  him  pecuniary  aid,  his  adherents  were 
supported  by  rapine  ;  and,  to  increase  his  difficulties,  the 
French  auxiliaries  were  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrels 
with  the  Irish.  At  last,  on  the  I2th  of  August,  William's 
army,  atnounting  to  10,000  men,  arrived  from  England, 
under  the  command  of  the  aged  duke  of  Schombcrg; 
and,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Donaghadee,  besieged 
Carrickfergus,  and  forced  its  garrison  to  capitulate. 
But  the  campaign  of  Schombcrg  was  both  short  and 
indecisive.  Encamping  in  a  low  and  damp  situation 
near  Dundalk,his  troops  were  wasted  by  disorder.  The 
enemy,  no  less  enfeebled  by  sickness,  were  fortunately 
little  able  to  annoy  them  ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters. 

In  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  year  after  WiUian\ 
was  upon  the  throne,  he  broke  with  that  parliament,  and 
dismissed  that  party,  which  had  placed  him  on  it.  Pro- 
voked at  the  hostility  of  the  Whigs  in  his  first  parlia- 
ment, he  determined  to  call  another,  and  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  In  the  new  elections, 
the  Tories  generally  prevailed.  The  privy  seal  was 
taken  from  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Shrewsbury  resign- 
ed. After  these  changes,  William  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  conducting  the  war  in  Ireland  in  person.  Leav- 
ing London  on  the  4th  of  June  1690,  he  arrived  at  Car- 
rickfergus on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  Irish  army  abandoned  Ardee,  and  fell  back 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Boyne,  where  they  were  joined 
by  James  at  the  head  of  his  French  auxiliaries.  Wil- 
liam's forces,  composed  of  English,  French  (French 
Protestants,)  Dutch,  Brandenburghers,  Irish,  and  Danes, 
amounted  to  36,000  men.  James,  having  an  army  every 
w.-iy  inferior,  resolved,  after  much  hesitation,  to  give 
battle  ;  but  took  his  measures  rather  for  securing  a  retreat 
than  to  make  a  determined  defence.  William  directed 
the  river  to  be  forded  in  three  places,  and  the  attack 
begun  from  as  many  quarters.  Schomberg,  with  the 
right  wing  of  10,000  men,  passed  sonic  fords  up  the 
river,  and  a  bog  on  the  other  side,  and  attacked  the 
forces  of  James,  who  rather  watched  than  opposed  him, 
and  who  fled  to  secure  the  pass  of  Dunlcck,  which 
guarded  the  Irish  rear.  The  centre  next  crossed,  and 
were  maintaining  a  doubtful  contest  with  their  French 
and  Irish  opponents,  when  William,  who  passed  the 
river  farthest  down  with  his  cavalry,  followed  the  army 
of  James  as  it  retired  in  a  body  around  their  king. 
While  the  armies  were  yet  fighting,  James  rode  off 
from  the  field  of  battle.  The  rout  of  the  Irish  soon 
after  became  complete  ;  and  they  fled  without  obeying 
their  sovereign's  last  injunction  to  defend  the  pass  of 
Diinlcck,  leaving  2000  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
The  day  before  the  battle,  William  had  received  a  slight 
wound  by  a  shot  which  grazed  his  shoulder,  from  a  can- 
non which  the  enemy  privately  brought  and  planted  op- 
posite to  the  spot  where  he  was  reconnoitring  the 
ground  ;  but  the  accident  diminished  neither  the  health 
nor  spirits  of  the  king,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
was,  as  usual,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  his  arm  throv/n  loose  from  its  bandage.  The 
remains  of  the  Irish  army  retired  precipitately  to  the 
Shannon  ;  and  the  late  king,  determining  to  go  to  Franco, 
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took  his  leave  of  them,  leaving  orders  behind  him  to 
continue  their  resistance. 

The  news  of  William's  victory  diffused  exultation 
over  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  came  in  good  time 
to  console  them  for  the  issue  of  a  naval  engagement 
which  had  mortified  their  national  vanity.  Torrington, 
with  34  English  and  22  Dutch  ships,  engaged  the  French 
Admii-al  Tourville  off  Beachy  Head.  The  Dutch,  who 
had  been  most  prompt  in  the  engagement,  were  the 
greatest  sufferers;  but  such  was  the  state  of  the  com- 
bined fleets  after  the  battle,  that  they,  next  day,  declin- 
ed renewing  it,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
Thames. 

The  king  returned  to  England  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  General  Ginckle,  who  commanded  in  his 
absence,  pursued  the  Irish,  now  commanded  by  St 
Ruth,  to  the  Shannon ;  crossed  the  river  by  a  bold 
enterprise,  and  engaged  their  whole  army  at  Aughrim, 
where  the  Irish  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
driven  to  make  their  last  stand  at  Limerick,  after  losing 
5000  men. 

The  siege  of  Limerick  commenced  in  August,  and 
for  six  weeks  the  enemy  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
were  not  likely  to  make  a  speedy  submission.  With 
the  plans  which  William  had  formed  for  the  greater 
objects  of  warfare  and  ambition,  the  prospect  of  a 
winter  siege,  and  the  renewal  of  a  spring  campaign,  in 
Ireland,  were  by  no  means  desirable.  He  gave  orders, 
therefore,  to  Ginckle,  to  make  the  Irish  the  most  favour- 
able offers.  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  therefore,  which 
was  soon  concluded,  the  Irish  were  granted  their  par- 
dons, their  estates,  and  a  general  amnesty  of  debts, 
incurred  during  hostilities.  Attainders  and  outlawries 
were  done  away.  The  Catholics  were  to  receive  the 
same  toleration  as  under  Charles  II.  Such  as  were 
inclined  to  go  to  France,  were  to  be  landed  there,  with 
their  effects,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government. 
Fourteen  thousand  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
availed  themselves  of  this  last  article,  and  consented  to 
become,  for  ever,  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power. 

The  defeat  of  Dundee  subdued  only  the  open  enemies 
of  the  king  in  Scotland.  An  opposition  to  his  mea- 
sures was  formed  under  the  designation  of  the  Club, 
or  Country  Party,  and,  among  some  of  these,*  a  plot 
was  laid  for  the  restoration  of  James,  by  a  coalition  of 
the  Jacobites  and  Presbyterians.  The  principal  plot- 
ters were  Montgomery,  Ross,  the  earl  of  Annandale, 
and  Ferguson,  men  who  had  zealously  promoted  the 
revolution,  but  who  sought  revenge  for  being  disap- 
pointed of  the  rewards  which  they  expected.  But  the 
plot  was  dissipated  by  the  king's  commissioner.  Lord 
Melville,  obtaining  extensive  powers  to  conciliate  the 
Presbyterians  by  timely  concessions.  The  king's  supre- 
macy over  the  church  was  given  up.  Presbytery  was 
confirmed  on  its  broadest  basis,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  indemnify  the  patriotic  Whigs,  who  had  been 
-uffering  under  the  late  tyrannical  reigns.  The  con- 
pirators,  in  dismay,  hastened  to  save  themselves,  by 
revealing  the  plot  to  government ;  and  iMontgomery, 
the  principal  plotter,  died  in  exile,  of  grief  and  vexa- 
tion. Nevil  Pain,  an  English  agent  in  the  business, 
suffered  the  torture — he  was  the  last  victim  of  that  in- 
human practice  in  Scotland. — Otherwise,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conspiracy  was  credita'.ile  to  the  humanity 
'.f  government,  and  not  a  single  life   was  taken.     But 


the  double  satisfaction  arising  from  a  plot  being  sup- 
pressed and  popular  grievances  redressed,  was  quickly 
followed,  m  Scotland,  by  a  lamentable  and  atrocious 
event,  which  forms  the  only  indelible  blot  amidst  the 
glories  of  William's  reign. 

Towards  the  end  of  1691,  the  Highland  Jacobite 
chieftains  were  intimidated  by  a  severe  proclamation, 
and  hastened  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  government 
by  submission.  The  last  to  submit  was  M'Donald  of 
Glencoe,  who,  after  tr.avelling  in  vain  to  the  governor 
of  Fort  William,  hastened  to  Inverary,  but  was  delayed 
by  the  snows,  and  unavoidable  interruptions  on  the  road, 
till  the  time  of  grace  was  expired.  The  sheriff  of 
Inverary,  however,  moved  by  his  intreaties  and  tears, 
administered  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  certified  the 
cause  of  his  delay.  But  his  oath  was  industriously 
suppressed  by  the  advice  of  Stair,  the  president  of  the 
Scotch  court  of  Session,  and  the  certificate  was  erased 
from  the  list  presented  to  the  privy  council.  The  earl 
of  Braedalbane,  whose  lands  the  Highland  chief  had 
plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  government,  iii 
negociating  with  the  Highland  clans,  Glencoe  had  also 
exposed,  instigated  the  secretary  Dalrymple,  son  to  lord 
Stair,  a  statesman  who  had  imbibed  the  bloody  spirit  of 
Lauderdale's  administration,  to  co-operate  with  his  sa- 
vage resentment.  They  persuaded  William  that  Glen- 
coe was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands,  and  concealing  the  circumstances  in  favour 
of  the  unfortunate  chief,  obtained  orders  for  proceeding 
to  military  execution  against  his  clan.  Glencoe  had 
remained  unmolested,  and  confident  of  pardon,  at  home, 
when  a  detachment  arrived  from  Fort  William,  under 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose  niece  had  married  one  of 
Glencoe's  sons.  The  soldiers  were  received  on  pro- 
mise of  peace  and  friendship,  and  were  quartered  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sequestered  vale,  when  their 
orders  arrived  at  midnight  not  to  suffer  a  man  under  "0 
to  escape  their  swords.  The  orders  were  obeyed  with 
a  dreadful  strictness.  The  inhabitants  were  massacred 
in  their  houses ;  some  roused  from  their  beds,  and 
others  when  silting  round  their  fires.  Women  were 
butchered  with  their  children  in  their  arms.  Thirty- 
eight  persons  wxre  thus  sacrificed  ;  but  though  the  ends 
of  the  glen  wave  watched,  the  rest  escaped  in  a  tem- 
pestuous night ;  the  carnage,  however,  was  succeeded 
by  rapine  and  desolation,  and  the  women  and  children 
stript  naked,  were  left  to  explore  their  way  to  some 
shelter,  or  to  perish  in  the  snows. 

Willingly  would  the  mind  ascribe  to  the  immediate 
agents  of  this  horrid  business,  all  the  execi-aiion  that  is 
due  to  it,  and  transfer  it,  if  possible,  from  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  sovereigns;  but,  after  all  allowances, 
it  is  impossible  to  exculpate  William  from  all  knowledge 
and  consent  in  the  transaction.  He  was  beset,  indeed, 
with  sanguinary  ministers,  and  he  was,  in  some  degree, 
deceived  and  betrayed  into  an  act  of  cruelty,  inconsistent 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  mild  and  merciful  charac- 
ter ;  but  no  enquiry  was  made  at  the  time,  and  no  punish- 
ment was  afterwards  inflicted  on  the  authors  of  the 
massacre. 

The  king  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
went  abroad  in  March  to  promote  the  measures  of  the 
grand  confederacy  against  France.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
employed,  the  emissaries  of  James  conveyed  notice  to 
the  disaffected  at  home,  that  the  late  king  was  prepar 
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ing  to  make  a  descent  upon  England,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men,  aiul  that  a  French  fleet  which  was  to  con- 
vey them  WQuUl  sail  from  La  llogue.  The  intrigues  of 
James's  friends  had  alic;idy  hcen  conducted  within  the 
vertje  of  the  court ;  a  forniidablc  party  of  the  nobility 
was  implicated  in  the  present  conspiracy  ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  the  assertions  of  some  writers,  the  Princess 
Anne,  herself,  sought  to  expiate  her  past  conduct  to 
lier  father,  by  infidelity  to  her  sister.  But  the  court  of 
England  was  the  easier  informed  of  these  designs,  by 
pretended  converts.*  William,  abroad,  hastened  the 
preparations  of  the  Dutch,  and  detached  several  regi- 
ments from  Holland.  The  measures  of  the  queen's 
ministry  at  home,  were  prudent  and  spirited. 

A  camp  was  marked  between  Petersfield  and  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  the  militia,  both  of  England  and  Scotland, 
were  called  out.  On  the  13lh  of  May,  the  combitied 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  consisting  of  99  ships 
of  the  line,  sailed  from  St  Helen's.  The  main  fleet  of 
France,  under  Tourville,  consisting  of  about  50  ships 
of  the  line,  was  at  tliat  time  at  sea,  in  quest  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  descried  next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  seven  leagues  from  Barfleur  By  the 
good  fortune  and  good  plans  of  the  English  council,  the 
four  allied  fleets  had  united  before  they  sailed,  a  circum- 
stance unknown  to  the  enemy,  who,  trusting  that  they 
should  meet  the  allies  in  divisions,  had  ordered  Tourville 
to  give  battle  wherever  he  found  them.  The  French 
admiral,  either  trusting  to  the  defection  of  the  English 
seamen,  or  impelled  by  liis  peremptory  orders  and  his 
high  courage,  bore  down  with  his  flag  ship,  the  Rising 
Sun,  of  no  guns,  upon  the  English  admiral,  Russel  ; 
and  the  other  ships  following  soon  after,  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  About  four  in  the  afternoon,  a 
thick  fog  parted  the  combatants,  but  a  running  fight 
was  renewed  in  two  hours,  which  was  again  closed  by 
darkness.  The  chace  was  continued  next  day  along  the 
French  coast.  On  the  third  day,  Tourville,  with  a  part 
of  the  remains  of  his  fleet,  fled  to  Cherbourg.  Eighteen 
more  of  the  enemy  sought  refuge  near  La  Hogue,  and 
others  escaped  through  the  race  at  Alderney.  The 
English  Admiral,  Dclavelle,  pursued  and  burnt  several 
of  the  former,  and  then  rejoined  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  employed  the  subsequent  days  in  attacking  those 
ships  which  had  repaired  to  La  Hogue.  They  were 
now  reduced  to  13,  but  were  covered  by  two  forts,  while 
the  whole  of  the  French  army,  and  of  James's  followers, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  adjoining  shore.  The  ships 
themselves  were  drawn  as  fur  up  upon  the  shallows  as 
tides  and  cables  could  bring  them.  Notliing,  however, 
could  resist  the  British  seamen,  who  crowded  in  barges, 
under  cover  of  such  frigates  as  could  be  brought  suffi- 
ciently near,  boarded  the  whole  fleet,  and  climbing  up 
the  ships  on  one  side,  drove  out  the  French  with  little 
resistance  on  the  other,  and  then  destroyed  them.  When 
James  beheld  the  cflCorts  of  his  late  subjects  thus  employ- 
ed against  himself,  he  could  not  restrain  his  admiration 
of  their  gallantry  ;  but  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  none  but  my 
brave  English  could  do  this  '." 

The  victory  of  La  Hogue  overthrew,  for  the  present, 
if  it  did  not  eradicate,  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites.  Wil- 
liam spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  succeeding  year 
on  the   continent,  in   the   conduct  of  those   important 


campaigns  against  Louis  which  do  not  belong  properly 
to  our  history.  The  other  warlike  entcrprizes  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  same  year,  were  unimportant  ;  the 
political  struggles  between  William  and  his  parliament 
were  vehement  as  before,  but  did  not  impede  the  sup- 
plies which  the  commons,  in  the  midst  of  complaints  at 
the  king's  rejection  of  several  popular  bills,  (the  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments  in  particular,)  still  liberally 
granted.  The  king,  who  had,  soon  after  his  accession, 
thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  was  in- 
duced, by  the  advice  of  Lord  Sunderland,  to  recal  a 
mixture  of  the  Whigs  into  his  councils.  The.efTects 
of  tills  change  were  displayed  in  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
for  triennial  parliaments  in  1694,  to  which  the  king  gave 
his  assent;  a  renovation  in  the  constitution,  which  un- 
happily was  too  soon  ioi  gotten.  On  tlie  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, William  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  consort 
Mary.  She  died  of  the  smallpox  in  her  33d  year,  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  his  majesty,  who,  lor  some  weeks 
after  her  death,  could  neither  sec  company,  nor  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  conduct  of  this  prin- 
cess has  been  taxed  with  want  of  natural  afl'ection,  from 
the  indifference  with  which  she  is  said  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  of  her  fatiier,  and  witnessed  his  misfortunes  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  William's  marriage 
with  her  was  founded  upon  affection,  and  that  they  had 
long  lived  in  the  most  endearing  connection  of  life,  be- 
fore the  bigotry  of  her  father  precipitated  iiim  from  the 
throne.  She  could  not  have  deserted  William  ;  nor  was 
she  culpable  to  have  endured  with  serenity  tlie  promo- 
tion of  the  cause  of  religion  and  human  happiness,  of 
which  her  husband  was  the  leader.  Her  personal  worth 
could  not  be  small,  nor  her  affections  unamiable,  to  whom 
such  a  husband  was  so  tenderly  devoted. 

The  great  business  of  parliament  from  this  period 
seemed  to  consist  in  restraining  corruption,  and  bring- 
ing to  justice  several  offenders  in  high  station,  who  had 
grown  wealthy  upon  the  plunder  of  the  public.  The 
number  of  laws  that  were  now  enacted  every  session, 
seemed  calculated  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  but  in 
reality,  were  symptoms  of  the  universal  corruption. 

William  was  willing  to  admit  all  the  restraints  they 
chose  to  lay  on  the  royal  prerogative  in  England,  upon 
condition  of  being  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of 
humbling  the  powers  of  France.  Though  a  friend  to 
liberty  from  inclination,  he  did  not  sufBciently  under- 
stand the  complex  nature  of  the  British  constitution  to 
keep  its  parts  in  harmony.  But  if  he  could  not  be  said 
to  yield  to  his  parliament  from  patriotic  motives,  he  at 
least  made  his  concessions  the  exchange  for  the  means 
given  to  support  hirn  in  great  and  laudable  objects. 
Tlie  sums  of  money  granted  him  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  were  incredible,  and  the  nation  not  contented 
with  furnishing  him  with  such  supplies  as  they  were 
immediately  capable  of  raising,  involved  themselves  in 
debts,  which  have  since  accumulated  so  formidably. 
For  this  profusion  it  has  been  remarked,  that  England 
gained  only  the  reward  of  military  glory  in  Flanders, 
and  of  saving  the  Dutch.  But  to  have  checked  the  ca- 
reer of  France,  and  to  have  prolonged  for  a  while  the 
independence  of  Europe,  was  certainly  to  have  attained 
great  objects. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  at  length  put  an  end  to  this 


*  It  must  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  AVhig  lords  entered  into  James's  designs  only  to  discover  and  betray  tlitm  to  William. 
It  is  cert;iiii  that  James  distrusted  many  of  those  nev.-  and  secret  adherents,  and  that  William  confided  in  them  in  the  moment  of  danger. 
The  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  nation  was,  that  Russel,  the  most  important  partiian,  would  not  consent  to  abstain  from  fighting 
the  French  fleet,  if  he  should  mee'.  it,  with  the  king  himself  on  board 
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war.  William  rcturucd  lo  Lngland  in  Xovcmbcr  169", 
and  was  received  in  London  amidst  tlie  acclamations  of 
tlie  people.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  was  acknowledged  by  l-'rancc  her- 
self. 

Amidst  the  distractions  of  foreign  politics,  William 
liad  little  leisure  or  inclinaiion  to  attend  deeply  to  the 
domestic  affairs  of  England,  and  still  less  to  those  of 
Scotland.  An  event  now  happened,  which  excited  the 
most  violent  ferment  In  the  latter  kingdom.  By  the 
recommendation  of  Palcrson,  an  individual  of  splendid 
and  enterprising  genius  and  views,  a  settlement  was 
formed  by  the  Scotch  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  a  situa- 
tion admirably  fitted  for  accomplishing  the  most  gigan- 
tic efforts  of  commerce,  and  for  uniting  the  trade  of  the 
European,  Asiatic,  and  American  continents.  Twelve 
hundred  settlers,  after  founding  Xew  Edinburgh,  the 
capital  of  their  intended  colony,  proceeded  for  some 
time  with  hopes  and  alacrity  in  forming  their  settlement, 
and  repulsed  the  Spaniards  who  attacked  them;  but  the 
English  immediately  demanded  of  William  the  sup- 
pression of  this  colonial  rivalship  of  the  Scotch.  Spain 
remonstrated  against  a  settlement  on  her  territories; 
and  William,  afraid  of  a  breach  with  Spain,  coincided 
wiiii  the  angry  jealousies  of  both  nations.  The  supplies 
of  the  colony  were  cut  off  from  home;  and  after  eight 
months,  it  was  abandoned  through  famine  and  disease. 
Before  the  evacuation  was  reported,  a  second  and  a 
third  expedition  had  sailed  from  Scotland,  but  they 
were  again,  as  before,  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
thout;h  they  gallantly  repelled  an  army  of  that  nation, 
they  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  a  fleet  from  Carthagena, 
on  coiHlition  of  being  allowed  to  return  home.  The 
ships  which  were  to  bring  them  liome,  were  unprovided 
for  so  long  a  voyage;  and  the  few  adventurers  who  sur- 
vived, were  left  to  languish  in  Spanish  prisons,  or  to 
starve  on  English  plantations.  The  Scottish  nation 
awaked  from  its  dreams  of  immense  wealth,  siript  of 
its  credit,  its  resources,  and  its  trade  ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  one  family  which  had  not  to  mourn  a  lost  rela- 
tion, or  a  ruined  iortune  in  this  calamitous  business.  In 
justice  to  the  memory  of  William  respecting  this  trans- 
action, it  ought  lo  be  remembered,  that  the  Scotch  co- 
lonists had  no  distinct  right  to  settle  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica ;  and  that  a  war  with  Spain,  unpopular  among  the 
English,  would  have  been  the  probable  consequence  of 
pleasing  the  Scotch. 

William  returned  from  humbling  his  enemies  abroad, 
only  to  be  watched,  distrusted,  and  humbled  by  his  own 
subjects  at  home.  As  the  project  of  humbling  France 
was  never  distant  from  his  mind,  he  had  come  to  regard 
a  standing  army  as  indispensible  in  England.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  his  great  mind,  through  the  power  of 
habit,  and  by  constant  practice  in  war,  had  acfjuired 
that  love  of  military  pomp  and  parade,  which,  in  itself, 
is  so  unworthy  of  greatness.  This  passion  for  a  stand- 
ing army  was,  however,  wisely  checked  by  his  parlia- 
ment, who  passed  a  vote  for  disbanding  all  his  foreign 
troops,  and  reducing  the  whole  army  to  7000  men.  The 
mortific.tioii  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  is  said  to 
have  inspired  him  for  a  time,  with  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  the  Ent^lish  sceptre  and  returning  to  Hol- 
land :  his  ministers,  however,  persuaded  him  to  pass 
the  bill  ior  reducing  the  forces,  and  to  cliange  his  reso- 
lution. 

The  rest  of  William's  reign  was  employed  in  disputes 
•with  his  parliament,  which  are  not  of  the  highest  in- 


terest, as  they  did  not  relate  to  the  primary  points  in 
the  constitution.  The  only  warlike  enierprize  in  which 
the  nation  embarked  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick  to  the 
king's  death,  was  in  aiding  Sweden,  when  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Poland,  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
formed  a  league  to  crush  the  young  Charles  the  Xlltli. 
A  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of  English  and  Dutch  was  sent 
into  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  sir  George 
Rookc,  who  joined  the  Swedish  squadron,  and  bom- 
barded Copenhagen,  to  which  the  Danish  fleet  had 
retired. 

The  repose  of  Europe  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
disputed  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  His 
Catholic  majesty  having,  by  his  last  will,  bequeathed 
his  whole  monarchy  to  the  second  son  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  the  views  of  William,  who  had  brought 
Louis  himself  to  accede  to  the  partition  treaty,  was 
wholly  thwarted  by  the  bequest  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
and  by  Louis's  acceptance  of  it.  After  some  negotiations 
at  the  Hague  had  succeeded  to  William's  remonstrances 
with  Louis  on  his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  testament, 
it  was  evident  that  England  and  the  States  would  spee- 
dily be  obliged,  by  force  of  arms,  to  maintain  the  parti- 
tion treaty,  or  submit  to  see  the  .Spanish  monarchy  be- 
come a  dependency  of  France.  The  emperor  of  Ger- 
many soon  became  an  ally  to  the  new  confederacy  against 
France,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  three 
powers  to  secure  a  satisfaction  to  the  emperor  in  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  security  for  the  com- 
merce and  dominions  of  his  allies. 

Amidst  these  negotiations,  the  late  king  James  died 
at  St  Germains ;  he  was  comforted  in  his  last  moments 
by  the  promises  of  Louis  to  protect  his  son  as  the  law- 
ful monarch  of  England  ;  but  in  the  year  before,  the 
English  parliament,  by  a  resolution  of  greater  effect, 
had  debarred  him  from  all  hopes  of  the  throne,  by  de- 
claring the  princess  Sophia  duchess  dowager  of  Hano- 
ver, and  her  heirs,  the  next  in  succession  to  the  prin- 
cess Anne. 

William,  who  wp=  tUp  ooui  of  overy  confederacy 
against  France,  used  to  retire  to  his  countij-  «eat  at  Loo 
in  Holland,  where  he  had  leisure  and  tranquillity  to  ma- 
ture his  councils,  and  draw  the  plans  of  his  campaigifs. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  returned  from  this  retire- 
ment to  the  troublesome  government  of  England,  where, 
however,  he  found  the  parliament  amidst  abundance  of 
quarrels  and  complaints,  ready  to  second  him  in  the  ac- 
tive measures  which  he  had  projected.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  constitution,  feeble  from  his  untimely  birth, 
and  oppressed  by  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  government, 
sunk  under  a  complication  of  disorders  ;  but  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  was  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  one 
of  his  excursions  from  Hampton  Court,  by  which  his 
collar  bone  was  broken.  He  languished  above  a  fort- 
night under  an  aguish  fever,  and  expired  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  age,  of  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs.  His 
person  was  of  the  middle  size,  ill-shaped,  and  ungrace- 
ful, except  on  horse-back  :  his  nose  was  aquiline  ;  but 
the  harsh  features  of  his  countenance,  which  was  pale 
and  solemn,  were  enli'^htened  by  the  piercing  lustre  of 
his  eve.  His  manners  were  silent,  cold,  and  reserved; 
unfavouralde  impressions  were  sooner  made  on  liismind 
than  effaced  from  it  ;  but  his  resentment  never  descend- 
ed to  the  meanness  of  personal  revenge.  From  a  ne- 
glected education,  he  was  insensible  to  the  finer  arts, 
and  impatient,  perhaps,  of  the  minute  details  of  public 
office  :  but  his   virtues  were   severe   and  exalted  ;  his 
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mind  was  ever  intent  on  great  designs  ;  lie  had  a  sound 
judgment  in  weighing  events,  an  invenlion  fertile  in 
resources,  calmness  in  battle  and  danger, — I'oititude, 
fidelity,  and  above  all,  an  attachment  to  public  liberty. 
If  any  abatement  is  to  be  made  from  tliis  illustrious  cha- 
racter, it  is  in  the  government  of  Scotland  that  the  most 
exceptionable  pan  of  his  conduct  appears  ;  but  there  he 
was  obliged  to  confide  in  statesmen,  trained  up  in  the 
abuses  of  bad  government,  who  betrayed  him  into  ar- 
bitrary exertions  of  power-  And,  even  in  Scotland, 
amidst  the  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobites,  not  a  single 
person  perished  on  the  scaflbld,  nor  was  tliere  a  noble 
family  ruined  by  forfeitures  during  his  reign. 

The  importance  of  William's  life  was  evinced  Ijy  the 
joy  that  diffused  itself  through  France  at  the  news  of 
his  death  :  They  could  hardly  restrain  their  joy  within 
the  bounds  of  decorum ;  and  there  were  public  rejoicings 
in  Paris.  When  it  was  known  in  Holland,  the  States 
immediately  assembled;  for  some  time  the  deputies 
gazed  at  each  other  in  silent  fear  and  astonishment : 
They  then  sighed,  wept,  and  interchanged  embraces 
and  vows,  that  they  would  act  with  unanimity,  and  ex- 
pend their  dearest  blood  in  defence  of  their  country. 

William  was  succeeded  by  the  princess  Anne,  who 
had  married  George  prince  of  Denmark.  She  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  She  had  been  taught 
by  her  relations  of  the  Clarendon  family  to  favour  the 
Tories ;  but  the  influence  which  the  countess  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  husband  headed  the  opposite  faction, 
prevailed  against  Rochester,  and  those  who  opposed  the 
war  with  France.  When  the  privy  council  had  there- 
fore assembled  and  deliberated,  the  tiuecn  declared  her 
intention  of  continuing  warlike  preparations,  and  al)id- 
ing  the  cause  of  her  allies.  Her  promise  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  states,  who  inspirited  the  Dutch,  and  con- 
certed the  operations  of  the  campaign.  By  agreement, 
war  was  declared  against  France,  in  one  day,  at  Vienna, 
London,  and  the  Haeue.  Marlboro\ip;h,  who  had  been 
named  by  thf  inecn  commander  ot  liio  favrcs  both 
abroad  ar'*^  at  home,  was  chosen  by  the  allies  gcneralls 
sir<w  of  the  whole  army.  An  indefatigable  warrior  in 
the  camp,  and  a  skilful  politician  in  the  courl,  he  be- 
came the  most  fatal  enemy  to  France  that  England  hnd 
produced  since  the  days  of  Crcssy  and  Agincourt.  He 
had  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  in  whose  army 
he  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  English- 
man, and,  from  his  early  displays  of  skill  and  gallantry, 
Turenne  himself  had  predicted  his  greatness.  To  this 
general  was  opposed,  on  the  side  of  France,  tlie  duke  of 
Burgundy,  grandson  of  the  king  :  a  youth  more  fitted 
to  grace  a  court  than  to  conduct  an  army,  but  who  was 
supported  by  the  talents  of  the  marshal  Boufflers,  his 
second  in  command.  In  the  first  campaiu^n  Marlborough 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  at  Nimeguen,  where 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  By  motions 
at  once  bold  and  sagacious,  he  obliged  the  French  to  re- 
tire before  him,  wiihout  their  darins;  to  hazard  a  pitch- 
ed battle  ;  drove  them  out  of  Spanish  Guelderland  ; 
and,  having  concluded  the  campaign  by  taking  Liege, 
I'eturned  to  reap  his  honours  in  London,  where  he  was 
thanked  by  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  created  a  duke 
by  the  queen. 

The  national  arms  were  less  successful  by  sea.  Sir 
John  Munden  was  dismissetl  the  service  for  sufferinti;  a 
French    squadron  to   escape    into   Corunna.  -•  Admiral 


Bcnbow,  in  the  West  Indies,  attacked  a  squadron  of 
the  enemy ;  but,  being  supported  by  only  one  ship, 
through  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  his  captains,  he 
fought  with  unavailing  gallantry  against  .superior  num- 
bers, till  his  own  ship  lay  like  a  wreck  in  the  water, 
while  the  enemy  escaped.  The  captains  Wade  and 
Kirby,  who  deserted  liim,  were  shot  on  their  return  to 
Plymouth,  and  others  of  his  officers  were  disgraced.  An 
attempt  was  made  upon  Cadiz  by  a  force  of  50  ships  of 
the  line,  under  sir  George  Rooke',  and  U,000  men  on 
board,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orinond  ;  but  the 
troops  were  rcimbarkcd,  after  sending  an  ineffectual 
summons  to  Fort  St  Catharine.  At  Vigo,  however,  the 
same  commanders  retrieved  their  honour  by  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  18  French  ships  ot  war,  and  the  spoils 
of  1 1  galleons,  with  above  a  million  of  silver. 

The  glory  of  Marlborough's  .first  campaign  only  in- 
cited the  nation  to  aim  at  new  triumphs.  The  House 
of  Commons  voted  40,000  seamen,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  soldiers  (an  additional  10,000  were  soon  after 
voted)  to  act  in  concert  with  the  allies ;  and  Marlbo- 
rough returned  to  the  field  with  greater  confidence 
and  larger  authority  than  before.  He  opened  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Rhine  by  taking  Bonn,  the  residence  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  ;  he  next  retook  Huy,  Limbourg, 
and  became  master  of  all  the  lower  Rliine.  In  1704, 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  loudly 
demanded  by  the  emperor,  who  was  pressed  by  the 
arms  of  France.  Marlborough  took  with  him  about 
! 3,000  English  troops,  advanced  by  hasty  marches  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and,  having  defeated  a  body 
of  French  and  Bavarians  at  Donawert,  who  were  sta- 
tioned to  oppose  him,  crossed  the  river,  and  laid  Bava- 
ria under  contribution.  Villeroy,  who  had  superseded 
the  duke's  late  opponent  BoufTlers,  could  not  watch, 
much  less  oppose,  the  active  movements  of  the  English 
commander.  Marshal  Tallard,  however,  prepared  by 
another  route  to  obstruct  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
retreat  with  30,000  men  ;  and,  being  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  those  two  generals,  ilic  most  reputed  in 
France,  were  now  at  the  head  of  60,000  disciplined  ve- 
terans. On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
was  joined  by  the  imperial  general  Prince  Eugene, 
whose  talents  and  designs  coalesced  admirably  with  his 
own.  Their  combined  army  amounted  to  52,000.  As 
the  battle  whicli  ensued,  both  from  the  talents  of  the 
commanders  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  is  reckoned 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  generally  given  in  minute  detail. 

The  French,  under  Tallard,  were  posted  on  a  hill 
near  the  town  of  Hochstet;  their  right  being  covered 
by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  their  left  by 
the  village  of  Lutzengen,  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet, 
the  sides  of  which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom  marshy. 
In  this  strong  position,  they  rather  waited  than  offered 
battle  ;  but  Marlborough  and  Eugene  resolved  to  attack 
tliem,  and  advanced  upon  a  plain  in  their  front.  The 
cannonading  began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  conti- 
nued to  about  half  after  twelve.  Marlborough  then 
passed  the  rivulet  at  the  head  of  the  English,  and  at- 
tacked Tallard's  cavalry  on  the  right.  That  general 
was,  at  the  time,  reviewing  his  troops  on  the  left,  and 
his  cavalry  fought  for  some  time  witliout  his  presence. 
It  was  an  hour  before  prince  Euijene  could  bring  up  his 
forces  to  attack  the  other  wing  of  the  enemy  commanded 
by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Vvhcn  Tillard  had  repaired 
to  the  scene  of  Marlborough's  attack,  he  found  that  the 
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French  cavalry  had  been  thrice  repulsed,  and  had  ral- 
lied as  often.  He  liad  posted  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the 
village,  and  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the  charge  ;  but 
these  could  hardly  maintain  their  ground,  being  furi- 
ously charged  by  a  detachment  of  the  English.  All  the 
French  cavalry  being  thus  attacked  in  flank,  -nas  totally 
defeated.  The  Engli.sh  army,  already  half  victorious, 
pierced  up  between  the  two  wings  of  the  French,  while 
the  forces  in  the  village  of  IMenheim  were  separated  by 
another  detachment.  In  this  terrible  situation,  Tallard 
flew  to  rally  some  of  his  squadrons;  but,  from  shortness 
of  sight,  he  mistook  a  Hessian  for  a  French  corps,  and 
was  made  prisoner.  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  thrice  repulsed  on  the  left,  but  at  last  broke 
the  enemy. 

The  French  now  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  all  but 
the  corps  of  13,000,  wlio  were  surrounded  in  Blenheim, 
and  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  About  12,000 
French  and  Bavarians  were  killed  in  the  field,  or  drown- 
ed in  the  Danube.  One  hundred  colours,  200  standards, 
3000  tents,  and  all  the  baggage  and  military  chests  of 
the  French,  were  the  trophies  of  Blenheim.  Of  the  al- 
lies, 13,000  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing;  but  the 
conquerors  gained  by  this  day  an  extent  of  100  leagues 
of  country.  iVIarlborough,  expert  in  the  cabinet  as  in 
the  field,  repaired  in  person,  after  finishing  the  cam- 
paign, to  other  parts  of  Germany,  to  excite  the  powers 
in  support  of  the  emperor,  and  returned  to  England, 
deservedly  welcomed  by  the  transports  of  his  country- 
men. The  manor  of  Woodstock  was  conferred  upon 
him;  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  peers, 
honoured  him  with  the  praise  he  so  well  deserved. 
Sec  Blenheim. 

Nor  were  the  arms  of  Britain  less  fortunate  by  sea. 
By  a  conquest,  of  which  the  value  was  so  little  under- 
stood at  that  time  as  to  be  voted  unworthy  of  thanks, 
J?ir  George  Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  took  Gi- 
braltar. The  former  commander,  with  a  fleet  of  52 
ships  of  the  line,  engaged  the  grand  fleet  of  France  off 
the  coast  of  Malaga;  but  the  French,  though  they  af- 
terwards claimed  the  victory,  retired  when  their  van 
had  been  broken,  and,  as  they  would  not  hazard  ano- 
ther meeting,  the  British  had  no  decisive  success. 

The  success  of  the  second  campaign  in  Germany,  in- 
duced the  English  to  increase  their  supplies  for  the  third, 
and  Marlborough  fixed  upon  the  Moselle  for  the  scene 
of  action ;  but  being  disappointed  by  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden,  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands  to  oppose  Vil- 
leroy,  who,  in  his  absence,  had  undertaken  the  siege  of 
Licgc.  Villeroy,  at  the  Duke's  approach,  retreated 
within  his  lines.  Marlborough  led  on  his  troops  to  force 
lhem,and  defeated  the  enemy's  horse  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  infantry  being  abandoned,  retreated  in  dis- 
order to  an  advantageous  post,  where  tlicy  again  drew 
lip  in  order  of  battle.  Had  the  Duke  been  permitted  to 
take  advantage  of  tb.cir  consternation  as  he  proposed, 
he  might  have  gained  a  complete  victory;  but  the  Dutch 
officers  would  not  consent  to  the  charge  ;  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  English  at  their  coldness  in  this  busi- 
ness, may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  ali- 
enated the  affections  of  the  nation  towards  their  allies, 
and  disgusted  them  at  an  expensive  though  brilliant 
war.  The  capture  of  Gibraltar  had  already  signalized 
the  British  arms  in  Spain,  where  the  greatest  cflbrts 
were  made  to  fix  Charles,  Duke   of  Austria,  on  the 


throne,  in  opposition  to  Philip  IV.,  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  had  been  nominated  successor  by  the 
late  king  of  Spain.  The  greatest  part  of  Spain  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  latter  prince;  but  Charles,  sup- 
ported by  the  allies,  and  invited  by  the  Catalonians,  was 
assisted  by  England  with  a  fleet  and  an  army.*  The 
troops  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a 
man  of  deformed  shape,  and  diminutive  stature,  but  of 
such  romantic  valour,  that  his  services  were  reckoned 
equal  to  all  the  other  aids  that  were  lent  to  the  Duke 
of  Austria.  The  first  attempt  in  Spain  was  to  besiege 
Barcelona,  a  strong  city,  with  a  garrison  almost  equal 
to  his  own  army.  Never  was  an  attempt  more  bold  or 
more  lortunate.  The  operations  began  by  an  attack  on 
fort  Monjuic,  strongly  situated  on  a  hill  that  commanded 
the  city.  The  outworks  were  taken  by  storm.  A  shell 
chanced  to  fall  into  the  fort,  and  blew  up  the  powder 
magazine,  on  which  the  garrison  of  the  fort  surrender- 
ed in  consternation.  But  the  town  still  remained  un- 
conquered.  It,  however,  capitulated  after  a  treaty. 
During  the  time  of  the  treaty,  the  Germans  and  Cata- 
lonians, who  acted  with  the  English,  entered  the  town, 
and  plundered  all  before  them.  The  governor  complained 
to  Peterborough  of  the  breach  of  faith.  Peterborough 
knew  that  the  plunderers  were  not  his  own  troops,  but 
led  on  his  English  against  them,  drove  them  out,  and 
returned  to  finish  the  treaty.  His  good  faith  and  gene- 
rosity facilitated  the  capitulation.  The  conquest  of  all 
Valencia  was  ensured  by  the  capture  of  this  place, 
which  the  enemy  made  a  vain  attempt  to  retake.  The 
partizans  of  Charles  flocked  from  every  quarter ;  he 
subdued  Arragon,  Granada,  and  Carthagena.  The 
Earl  of  Galway  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  and  pro- 
claimed him  king  of  Spain. 

These  successes  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  triumphs 
of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  during  the  campaign  of 
1706.  The  army  of  Villeroy,  near  Tirlemont,  amounted 
to  80,000  men,  and  with  these  he  had  orders  to  attack 
the  allies,  whose  numbers  were  nearly  equal,  before  the 
Danish  and  Prussian  succours  should  reach  Marlbo- 
rough. Villeroy,  with  the  intention  to  be  the  assailant, 
was  himself  attacked  in  a.situation  which  prevented  him 
from  exerting  all  his  strength.  With  the  river  Me- 
haigne  on  his  flank,  his  centre  occupied  the  village  ol 
Ramillies;  but  a  marsh  was  before  his  left,  which  Marl- 
borough knev/  that  he  could  not  cross,  and  therefore 
bore  down  upon  his  centre.  A  victory,  nearly  as  splen- 
did as  that  at  Blenheim,  was.- obtained.  About  6000 
French  were  made  prisoners,  and  8000  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  whole  of  Brabant  was  gained  by  the 
victors.  Louis  XIV.,  lately  the  tyrant  of  Europe,  now 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  and  was  saved 
from  ruin  only  by  dissensions  in  the  English  cabinet. 
The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  governed 
by  a  Whig  ministry,  who  were  sincere  in  the  design  of 
humbling  France.  But  from  different  concurring  causes, 
the  influence  of  the  Whigs  began  to  decline,  and  the 
general  disposition  of  the  nation  to  lean  to  Toryism. 
Among  allies  it  is  diflicult  long  to  preserve  unanimity; 
and  already  the  English  had  conceived  many  causes  of 
offence  at  their  confederates  in  the  war.  Some  of  the 
writers  of  the  Tory  faction  were  men  eminent  in  litera- 
ture, and- they  inveighed  incessantly  a;-ainstthe  personal 
ambition  and  selfishness  of  MarlborouL;h  and  Godolphin, 
who  governed  the  queen,  and  lavished  the  treasures  and 


•  A  fleet  of  30  ships  of  the  line  and  100  transports,  and  9000  men. 
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blood  of  the  nation,  in  prolonging  a  war  for  the  personal 
glory  and  private  emolumL-nt  of  conducting  it.  Small 
as  the  taxes  then  were,  the  people  were  taught  to  con- 
sider them  as  insupportable.  Amidst  these  causes  of 
discontent,  the  genuine  principles  of  Toryism  had  been 
also  lately  awakened,  by  some  discussions  respecting 
the  toleration  of  the  dissenters;  and  doctrines  of  tyran- 
ny, and  passive  obedience,  were  promulgated  by  those 
wlio  inveighed  against  the  war,  worthy  of  the  worst 
years  of  James  and  Cliarles  II.  As  the  queen's  under- 
standing was  very  limited,  wc  may  easily  suppose,  that 
these  doctrines  of  the  Tories  made  her  more  favourable 
to  them  than  all  their  oilier  complaints  against  the 
Whigs.  Tiie  slightest  misfortune  in  the  war,  was  a 
sufficient  encouragement  to  those  who  declaimed  against 
its  inutility.  The  loss  of  a  battle  in  Spain,  near  Al- 
manza,  where  the  Earl  of  Galvvay  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  with  a  large  English  force,  dispelled 
the  inebriation  of  former  success.  In  consequence  of 
iliis  victory,  all  Spain,  except  Catalonia,  returned  to 
the  dominion  of  Philip.  Other  disasters  increased  the 
national  discontent.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
Eugene  were  foiled  in  an  attempt  upon  Toulon.  A 
fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  was  wrecked  upon 
the  Scilly  islands.  While  Marlborough  was  in  the  field, 
it  is  true,  there  might  still  be  sanguine  prospects  of 
success  on  the  continent;  but  though  the  Duke,  in  the 
campaign  of  1707,  drove  the  French  before  him  from 
one  post  to  another,  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter 
under  the  cannon  of  Lisle,  and  behind  the  Scheldt,  yet 
he  gained  no  general  pitched  battle,  and  his  military 
genius  suffered  a  diminution  of  renown,  nottliat  he  had 
committed  any  fault,  but  that  he  had  not  dazzled  the 
public  eyes  with  such  splendid  achievements  as  those 
of  Blcnlieim  and  Ramillies. 

The  leaders  of  the  Tories  were  Ilarlcy,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  St  John,  afterwards  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  Harley  insinuated  himself,  by  his  address,  into 
the  queen's  favour,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  under- 
mining the  Whigs.  St  John,  for  a  while,  acted  subor- 
dinate to  Harley,  although  his  lofty  enterprise,  ambition, 
and  genius,  made  him  at  last  the  rival  of  his  patron. 
When  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  perceived  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  Harley,  they  wrote  to  the  queen, 
that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer  should  Harley  con- 
tinue secretary;  and  they  even  expostulated  with  their 
sovereign  in  a  personal  interview.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  queen  dismissed  Harley,  dread- 
ing to  be  abandoned  by  her  other  ministers;  but  the 
boldness  of  the  Whig  leaders  secretly  offended  her, 
and  promoted  their  own  downfall. 

The  most  important  event  of  this  reign,  was  the  union 
that  took  place  in  1706  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland.  This  measure  had  been  strong- 
ly recommended  by  king  William,  almost  with  his  dy- 
ing breath;  and,  as  early  as  1702,  commissioners  froin 
both  kingdoms  had  met  at  Westminster,  but  such  diffi- 
culties occurred,  that  the  treaty  was  then  adjourned.  It 
was  resumed,  however,  within  a  few  years  ;  for,  although 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  nations  interposed 
many  obstacles,  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  both.  To 
the  present  Whig  ministers  of  England,  it  was  desirable, 
as  a  matter  of  party,  for  the  easier  manap;ement  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  recommended,  however,  by  nobler  pros- 
pects of  advantag,e,  in  securing  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion ;  which,  although  settled  by  the  English  parliament, 
was  still  endangered  in  Scotland  by  various  causes.  The 


Jacobites  of  Scotland  were  numerous :  they  spoke  in 
Parliament  in  open  opposition  to  government ;  and  they 
derived  strength  by  their  pretences  to  patriotism,  as  well 
as  by  acting  in  connection  with  a  really  patriotic  body  in 
Scotland,  those  Whigs  who  had  promoted  the  revolu- 
tion, but  who  saw  with  indignation  the  interests  of  their 
country  made  subservient  to  those  of  England.  Among 
these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Fletcher  of  Sallon,  a 
man  ol  high,  uniainted  principles,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
arbitrary  power,  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession, 
but  disdaining  to  call  even  that  succession  a  blessing; 
while  the  trade  of  Scotland  was  shackled,  her  states- 
men the  venal  tools  of  an  English  cabinet,  and  her  whole 
existence  made  dependent  on  England.  By  the  Coun- 
try Party  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  an  act  was  passed, 
which  menaced  the  English  with  a  separate  succession, 
by  declaring  that  the  same  king  sliould  not  succeed  to 
the  throne  of  Scotland  after  her  present  majesty,  unless 
such  conditions  of  government  were  previously  framed 
as  should  secure  from  English  influence  the  honour  and 
independence,  the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of  Scot- 
land. Godolpiiin  and  the  Whigs  are  said  to  have  advis- 
ed the  queen  to  confirm  this  high-spirited  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  in  order  to  alarm  the  English  with 
the  boldness  of  their  designs,  and  thereby  prepare  them 
for  an  union  which  should  give  England  an  equivalent 
for  their  concession.  When  the  threat  of  admitting  a 
separate  crown  was  once  uttered  by  Scotland,  an  union 
was  evidently  necessary  to  quiet  the  mutual  alarms  of 
the  two  nations.  The  first  important  advantage  which 
England  gained  in  the  previous  treaty,  was  by  the  con- 
cession of  the  Scottish  parliament,  that  the  queen,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  English  mhiistry,  should  nominate 
the  commissioners.  These  were  chosen  with  an  artful 
admixture  of  each  party,  that  their  concurrence  in  the 
union  which  was  previously  secured  might  abate  the  op- 
position of  their  friends  in  parliament.  On  the  16th  of 
April  1706,  the  commissioners  for  both  kingdoms  met 
in  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall.  The  Scotch  nation 
were  not  averse  from  a  federal  union,  and  their  com- 
missioners proposed  it  in  place  of  an  incorporating  union, 
rather  to  gain  credit  with  their  countrymen  than  from 
any  hopes  that  the  proposal  would  succeed.  On  the 
22d  of  July,  however,  the  terms  of  an  entire  union  were 
mutually  signed,  and  next  day  presented  to  her  majesty 
at  St  James's.  By  these  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
kin};doms  should  for  ever  be  subject  to  one  crown  and 
parliament;  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  in  trade;  and  (with  a 
few  exceptions  in  favour  of  Scotland)  to  the  same  taxes, 
customs,  and  excise.  An  equivalent  of  398,000/.  was  to 
be  paid  to  Scotland,  by  England,  for  her  customs  and 
excise,  so  far  as  these  were  appropriated  to  the  discharge 
of  her  national  debt  ;  but  the  loan  was  to  be  restored, 
with  interest,  in  15  years.  Forty-five  commoners  and 
sixteen  peers  were  to  form  the  representation  of  Scot- 
land in  parliament.  The  same  weights  and  measures 
were  appointed,  and  tlic  same  seal  for  public  transac- 
tions ;  the  laws  of  Scotland,  respecting  public  and  pri- 
vate rights,  were  preserved,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  former  might  be  reduced  to  an  uniformity  through 
the  united  kingdom  ;  but  the  latter  were  to  receive  no 
alteration,  unless  for  the  evident  benefit  of  the  subject. 
These  terms  were  digested  in  29  articles,  for  the  consi- 
deration of  each  parliament;  and  the  first  of  May  1707 
was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  tlie  union. 
The  Scotch,  though  not  averse  from  a  federal  union, 
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were,  throughout  all  ranks,  averse  from  an  incorpora- 
tion. When,  on  the  opening  of  their  parliament  by  the 
queen's  commissioner  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  revealed,  the  nation  passed 
from  a  deep  and  anxious  suspence  to  an  universal  burst 
of  indignation  at  the  surrender  of  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  Multitudes  re- 
sorted from  the  country  to  the  capital  ;  the  rage  and 
numljers  of  the  tumultuous  people  increased  as  they 
ranged  the  streets  in  quest  of  the  commissioners,  whom 
they  accused  of  betraying  their  country  ;  and  nothing 
but  concert  and  a  leader  were  wanting  to  overturn  the 
parliament,  together  with  the  union.  In  vain  the  privy 
council  of  Edinburgh  issued  a  proclamation  against  riots, 
commanding  all  persons  to  retire  at  beat  of  drum.  The 
duke  of  Queensberry,  through  double  lines  of  horse  and 
foot,  was  obliged  to  pass  along  the  streets  at  full  gallop, 
amidst  the  curses  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  who 
pelted  his  guards,  even  wounded  some  of  his  friends  who 
attended  him  in  his  coach.  Insurrections,  in  arms, 
were  even  projected  in  many  parts  of  Si-ntlnn<l,  which 
Were  only  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the  leaders. 
So  outrageous  was  the  capital,  so  numerous  the  peti- 
tions from  all  parts,  and  so  alarming  the  appearance  of 
Scotland,  that  the  commissioner  and  the  chancellor  wish- 
ed to  adjourn  the  parliament,  till  the  ferment  should 
subside;  but  Stair,  Godolphin,  and  the  otiier  Whigs, 
who  saw  that  delay  would  ruin  the  business,  urged  them 
to  perseverance,  and  were  determined  to  maintain  it  by 
force  of  arms,  promising  supplies  of  troops  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  or  even  Flanders,  if  they  should  be  re- 
j[uired.  The  secret  history  of  the  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tion that  produced  the  union,  has  been  lost,  or  indus- 
triously suppressed  ;  but,  it  is  certain,  that  above  four- 
score members  were  dependents  on  the  court,  or  influ- 
enced by  honourable  and  lucrative  places,  or  by  the 
contingent  payment  of  arrears  and  public  debts.  Tlie 
Country  Party  was  equally  numerous  ;  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  from  the  English  trea- 
sury,among  nineteen  peers  and  eight  commoners,  chiefly 
of  the  party  called  the  St/'.iadrone  Volante,*  from  their 
fluctuation  between  the  Court  and  Country  Party,  de- 
termined a  majority  in  favour  of  the  union. 

When  the  Scottish  parliament  proceeded  to  debate, 
every  article  of  the  treaty  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
protest.  The  Country  Party  maintained  that  the  sup- 
posed benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  were  a  mock- 
ery, in  return  for  the  rights  of  independent  legislation  ; 
and  conjured  their  countrymen  never  to  acceptof  a  poor 
equivalent,  and  the  right  of  trading  to  the  English  plan- 
tations, as  a  compensation  for  the  free  trade  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  plantations,  a 
commerce  which  would  now  be  fettered  with  restrictions, 
duties  and  customs.  "Methinks  I  see  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent kingdom,"  said  the  patriotic  lord  Belhavcn, 
"  delivering  up  the  great  object  of  dispute  among  na- 
tions, for  what  the  world  has  been  ever  fighting,  and 
all  Europe  is  now  engaged  in  war, — the  power  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs,  without  assistance  or  controul. 
I  see  the  present  peers  of  Scotland,  whose  ancestors 
have  exacted  tribute  through  England,  walking  like 
English  attornies  in  the  court  of  requests  ;  while,  at 
home,  a  petty  English  exciseman  shall  receive  more 
homage  and  respect,  than  were  ever  paid  to  the  greatest 


of  their  progenitors.     I   see  the  estate  of  barons,  the 
bold  assertors  of  our  liberties,  in  the  worst  of  limes, 
setting  a  watch  upon  their  lips,  and  a  guard  upon  their 
tongues,   to  avoid  the  penalties  of  unknown  laws  ;  and 
the   burrows   walking    through  their  desolate   streets, 
drooping  under  disappointments,  and  wormed  out  of  the 
branches  of  their  former  trade.     I   see  the  honest  and 
industrious  tradesman,  loaded  with  new  taxes  and  im- 
positions, disappointed  of  the  equivalent,  eating  his  salt- 
less  pottage,  and  drinking  water  instead  of  ale.     I  see 
the  incurable   difficulties  of  the  landed  gentry,  fettered 
with   the  golden  chain   of  equivalents,  their  daughters 
petitioning  for  want  of  husbands,  and  their  sons  for  want 
of  employment ;  but,  above  all,  I  see  our  ancient  mother 
Caledonia,  like  Caesar,  silting  in  the  midst  of  our  senate^ 
looking  mournfully  around,  covering  herself  with  her 
royal  garment,  and  breatliing  out  her  last  words,  '  Jlnd 
thou,  too,  my  son,'  while  she  attends  the  fatal  blow  from 
our  hands.     Patriside  is  worse  than   parricide  ;  to  offer 
violence  to  our  country   is  worse  than  to  our  parents  ; 
but  shall  we,  whose  predecessors  have  founded  and  trans- 
mitted our  monarchy  entire,  shall  we  be  silent  when  our 
country  is  in  danger,  or  betray   what   our  progenitors 
have   so   dearly   purchased.     The   English  are  a  great 
and  glorious  nation.      Their  armies  are  eveiy   where 
victorious  ;  their  navy  is   the  terror   of  Europe  ;  their 
commerce  encircles  the  globe,  and  their  capital  has  be- 
come the  emporium  of  the  whole  earth.     But  we  arc 
obscure,  poor,  and  despised,  though  once  a  nation  of 
better  account,  situate  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world, 
without  alliances,  and  without  a  name.     What  then  can 
prevent  us  from   burying  our  animosities,  and  uniting 
cordially  together,  since  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
is  at  stake  ?    The  enemy  is  already  at  our  gates;   Han- 
nibal is  within  our  gates.     Hannibal  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  which  he  will  soon  demolish  ;  seize  upon  these 
regalia,  and  dismiss  us   never  to  return  to  this  house 
again  !  Where  are  the  Douglasses,  the  Grahames,  and 
the  Campbells,  our  peers  and  chieftains,  who  vindicated, 
by   their  swords,  from  the  usurpations  of  the  English 
Edwards,  the  independence   of  their  country  ;    which 
their  sons  are  about  to  forfeit  by  a  single  vote.     I   see 
the   English    constitution    remaining  firm ;    the   same 
houses  of  parliament,  the  same  taxes,  customs  and  ex- 
cise, the  same  trading  companies,  laws,  and  judicatures  ; 
whilst  ours  are  either  subjected  to  new  regulations,  or 
anniliilated  forever.     And  for  what?  tiiat  we    may  be 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  their  old  and  present- 
ing a  few  witnesses   to   the  new   debts  which   they  are 
pleased  to   contract.     Good    God,   is  tliis  an  entire  sur- 
render I  My  heart  bursts  with  indignation  and  grief,  at 
the  triumph  whicli  the  English  will  obtain  to-day  over  a 
fierce  and  warlike  nation,  that  has  struggled  to  maintain 
its  independence  so  long  ;  but  if  England  should  ofTer  us 
our  conditions,  never  will  I  consent  to  the  surrender  of 
our  sovereignty,  without  which,  unless  the  contracting 
parties  remain  independent,  there  is  no  security  differ- 
ent from  his  who  stipulates  for  the  preservation  of  his 
property  when  he  becomes  a  slave."     The  eloquence  of 
Belhaven  and  Fletcher  were  exerted  in  vain  ;  the  union 
was  determined  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  a  majori- 
ty of  33  votes. 

The  articles  of  union  were  approved  of  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Tories.     Addresses  and  rejoicings  fol- 
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lowed  it  in  England,  but  a  sullen  and  inflexil>le  silence 
vas  observed  in  Scotland;  and  instead  of  the  union,  the 
Pretender's  birth-day  v.as  publicly  celebrated.  An  in- 
flux of  English  revenue  ofiiccrs  overspread  the  country, 
which,  till  then,  had  been  unacquainted  with  the  op- 
pressive laws  of  revenue.  Whatever  were  the  merits  of 
the  union,  it  would  have  left  Scotland  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  before,  if  the  Scotlish  privy  council  liad  not 
been  abolished;  a  body  which,  acting  without  the  re- 
straint of  a  native  parliament,  would  have  soon  degene- 
rated into  the  tyranny  of  former  reigns.  From  the  same 
enlightened  views  which  produced  the  union,  the  abro- 
gation of  this  body  was  concerted  by  lord  Somers  and 
the  principal  Whigs,  and  was  accomplished  by  a  bill 
which  passed  both  houses  in  the  succeeding  year,  for 
"rendering'  the  anion  more  entire  and  comjilcte." 

Meanwhile  the  importunities  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the 
indignation  of  Scotland,  had  roused  the  attention  of  the 
French  court.  A  naval  expedition  was  prepared  at  Dun- 
kirk, but  its  destination  was  prematurely  discovered  by 
the  Pretender's  arrival.  The  French  skjuadrun,  liow- 
ever,  reached  the  Scottish  coast,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  overshooting  the  Forth  in  the  dark,  from  landing  the 
Pretender  with  5,000  regular  troops  at  a  time  when  there 
were  not  half  that  number  of  British  forces  in  Scotland  ; 
when  the  fortresses  were  in  doubtful  hands  ;  and  when 
the  equivalent  was  in  Edinburgh  castle,  then  unprovid- 
ed for  defence.  The  northern  nobility,  Gordon,  Athol, 
Errol,  Panmure,and  others,  had  engaged  to  take  arms  ; 
but  the  French  retired  on  descrying  the  English  fleet, 
and  the  prisons  were  immediately  crowded  with  sus- 
pected persons.  Among  these,  were  Belhaven  and 
Fletcher,  who  were  conveyed  to  London  ;  and  the  pros- 
trate nation  was  unnecessarily  insulted  with  the  specta- 
cle of  its  nobility,  its  gentry,  and  its  patriots,  led  in  os- 
tentatious triumph  to  the  English  capital.  Belhaven 
did  not  long  survive  his  country's  and  his  own  disgrace, 
but  died  soon  after  his  release  of  grief  and  indignation. 
A  few  who  were  remanded  fpr  trial  to  Scotland  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  justiciary  court,  in  consetjuence  of  a  list 
of  witnesses  having  been  refused  to  them  ;  an  acquittal 
which  disappointed  and  enraged  the  English  ministry, 
and  occasioned  their  obtaining  a  bill  in  the  succeeding 
parliament,  for  extending  the  English  treason  laws  to 
Scotland. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Whigs  were  carried  still  higher 
after  the  union  by  the  successes  of  the  allies  in  Ger- 
many. In  1708,  the  allied  and  French  armies  met  at 
Oudenarde,  on  the  Scheldt,  where  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  immense  loss  ;  and  Lisle,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  the  other  strongest  towns  of  Flanders,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  campaign  secured  the  Dutch 
frontier,  and  left  France  open  to  invasion. 

The  French  monarch,  long  persecuted  by  fortune, 
and  every  hour  fearing  for  his  capital,  once  more  peti- 
tioned for  peace.  The  Tories,  some  from  a  pai'tiality  to 
France,  and  others  from  conceiving  the  war  unnecessa- 
ry for  national  advantage,  were  desirous  to  put  an  end 
to  it ;  but  when  conferences  were  at  length  begun  at 
Certruydenberg,  they  were  conducted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  I^inzendorf,  all  three 
entirely  averse  to  the  treaty.  The  French  ministers 
were  subjected  to  every  species  of  mortification,  their 
(ionduct  narrowly  watched,  their  master  insuUed,  their 
letters  opened.  They  offered  the  utmost  concessions 
to  abandon  Philip,  and  even  to  aid  in  dethroning  him, 
»nd  to  grant  liie  Dutch  a  large  barrier  i  but  the  conftr- 


cnce  was  broken  off,  and  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  ano- 
ther campaign. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  allies  in  the  campaign  of  1710, 
was  on  the  city  of  Tournay,  strong  by  art  and  nature, 
and  garrisoned  by  12,000  men,  which  surrendered  after 
a  dreadful  siege  of  21  days.  They  concluded  the  cam- 
paign by  taking  possession  of  Mons  after  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  in  which  the  French,  120,000  strong,  were 
posted  behind  the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Tanieres,  in 
a  camp  that  seemed  inpregnable  with  triple  entrench- 
ments. On  the  llth  of  September,  Marlborough  led 
the  allies  to  storm  this  position,  and  drove  the  French  at 
last  from  it  after  a  dreadful  carnage,  in  which  the  allies 
lost  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

But  in  spite  of  splendid  victories,  the  influence  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  was  declining.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  which  Jiad 
long  been  almost  despotic  over  the  queen,  was  sup- 
planted by  another  favourite,  Mrs  Masham,  whom  the 
duchess  herself  had  raised  to  f;\vouv.  Mr  Ilill,  the 
hi-nthrr  of  the  new  lavourite,  being  appointed  by  the 
queen  to  the  conmiand  of  a  regiment,  the  duke  of  ^!arl- 
borough  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would 
permit  him  to  retire  from  his  employments.  This  was 
the  conjuncture  for  which  the  Tories  had  long  wished, 
and  witii  which  the  queen  herself  was  secretly  pleased ; 
and  she  was  exliorted  by  the  Tories  to  set  herself  free 
from  an  arbitrary  party,  by  which  she  had  been  long  kept 
in  dependence.  The  earl  of  Godolphin,  the  duke's  son- 
in-law,  was  divested  of  his  office,  and  the  treasury  was 
submitted  to  Harley.  Lord  Somers  was  dismissed  from 
being  president  of  the  council,  and  the  earl  of  Roches- 
ter appointed  in  his  room  :  not  a  Whig  was  left  in  ofRce, 
except  Marlborough  himself,  who  retained  his  em- 
ployments for  some  time,  the  object  of  envy  and  re- 
proach. 

The  last  campaign,  however,  of  this  great  comman- 
der, exceeded,  if  possible,  his  other  exploits.  Villars, 
the  French  commander,  had  prepared  for  the  campaign 
of  1711,  by  fortifying  his  lines  from  Bouchain,  on  the 
Scheldt,  along  the  Sanset  and  the  Scarpe,  so  strongly, 
that  he  pronounced  them  Impregnable,  and  called  them 
the  ne  filus  ultra  of  Marlborough.  Marlborough,  how- 
ever, crossed  them  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  by  making 
a  dextrous  feint  of  attacking  them  in  one  quarter,  and 
suddenly  marching  to  surprise  them  in  another.  After 
taking  possession  of  the  enemy's  lines,  he  besieged 
Bouchain,  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender  prison- 
ers of  war.  This  was  Marlborough's  last  exploit:  He 
had  never  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win,  nor  laid 
siege  to  a  place  which  he  did  not  take.  By  his  final 
campaign,  he  left  the  allies  in  possession  of  the  Macse 
almost  as  far  as  the  Sambre,  of  the  Scheldt  from  Tour- 
nay,  and  of  the  Lys  as  far  as  it  is  navigable.  They  had 
reduced  Spanish  Guelderland,  Limbourg,Brabatit,  Flan- 
ders, and  the  greatest  part  of  Hainault,  and  had  opened 
a  way  into  the  very  heart  of  France.  The  duke  return- 
ed to  England,  after  humbling  her  proudest  enemy,  to 
receive  in  his  own  person  every  indignity  that  party- 
spirit  and  ingratitude  could  attach  to  him.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  taken  a  bribe  from  a  Jew,  who  contract- 
ed to  furnish  the  army  with  bread  ;  and  with  having  ap- 
propriated 2i  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops. 
The  present  from  the  Jew  was  a  customary  perquisite, 
and  the  per  centage  had  been  granted  by  an  express 
warrant  from  the  queen.  The  money  had  been  expend- 
ed in  procuring  private  intelligence  for  '.he  army ;  and 
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the  value  of  the  intelligence  which  the  duke  had  always 
procured,  may  be  best  estimated  by  his  successes.  He 
was,  however,  dismissed  from  his  employments. 

On  liis  removal,  the  command  of  the  English  army  on 
the  continent  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Oimond,  who 
had  private  orders  not  to  act  with  vigour  against  the 
enemy  :  a  caution  scarceiy  necessary  to  a  general,  who 
was  every  way  unqualified  to  follow  up  the  career  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  which  leaves  us  at  a  loss,  whether 
most  to  admire  the  meanness  or  the  inconsistency  of  a 
cabinet,  who  durst  not  at  once  conclude  a  peace  till  they 
had  made  the  war  disgraceful.  The  defection  of  the 
British  troops  was  severely  felt  by  the  allied  troops,  who 
soon  suffered  a  severe  check  at  Denain.  Prince  Eugene 
was  unable,  alone,  to  resist  the  progress  of  Villars  and 
Douay.  Quesnoy  and  Bouchain  were  recovered  by  the 
French  in  this  disastrous  campaign.  The  immediate 
and  rapid  successes  of  France,  after  Marlborough's  re- 
moval, furnishes  the  best  arguments  for  condeiiuiing 
that  false  pity  towards  Louis,  which  the  Tories  of  that 
period  so  deeply  cherished,  and  the  relaxation  of  that 
hostility  against  France,  which,  if  kept  up  at  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  century,  might  have  saved  Europe  from 
subjugation  before  the  end  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  conferences  for  peace  had  been 
opened  at  London,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  had  gone 
as  ambassador  to  Holland  for  the  same  purpose.  Neither 
the  influence  of  the  Whigs  at  home,  nor  the  visit  of 
prince  Eugene,  who  came  to  London  in  order  to  excite 
the  public  spirit  against  the  negotiations,  could  inter- 
cept, or  even  letard  thtm.  The  treaty  began  at  Utrecht, 
aiid  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1713,  between  France  and 
Britain.  By  this  peace  it  was  stipulated,  that  Philip, 
who  had  been  settled  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  should 
renounce  all  right  to  ihe  crown  of  France  ;  that  the  duke 
of  Btrry,  his  brother,  the  presumpiive  heir  to  the  crown 
of  France  after  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  should  also 
renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  case  he  be- 
came king  of  France.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  to  make 
the  same  resignation.  The  duke  of  Savoy  had  the  island 
of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  with  Fenestrelles,  and 
other  places  on  the  continent.  The  Dutch  had  that 
barrier  granted  them  which  they  had  so  long  sought 
for;  but  if  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  stript  of  some 
dominions,  in  order  to  enrich  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  house  of  Austria  was  taxed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders.  In  behalf  of 
England,  it  was  agreed  that  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk should  be  demolished,  and  its  port  destroyed.  Spain 
surrendered  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  France 
resigned  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound- 
land, but  was  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton.  Among 
the  articles  which  reflected  honour  on  the  English,  the 
liberation  of  French  Protestants,  confined  for  their  reli- 
gion, was  not  the  least  important.  To  the  emperor, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  were  assigned.  Prussia  was  allow- 
ed Upper  Guelder ;  and  a  time  was  fixed  for  the  em- 
peror's acceding  to  these  resolutions,  for  he  had  hither- 
to refused  to  assist  at  the  treaty. 

The  union  with  Scotland  at  first  gave  so  little  satis- 
faction, that,  before  six  years  had  elapsed,  the  same 
party  by  whom  it  was  established  proposed  to  dissolve 
it,  from  the  real  or  imaginary  injuries  which  the  natioa 


had  sustained.  On  a  day  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation,  the  earl  of  Seafield  enumerated  the  griev- 
ances which  the  Scotch  had  endured  :  the  introduction 
of  English  laws  against  treason  ;  the  declaration  of 
their  peers  being  incapable  of  acquiring  honours;  and 
the  oppression  of  a  tax,*  which  the  countiy  could  not 
sustain.  He  was  seconded  by  Mar,  Argyle,  and  the 
Scottish  peers.  The  English  Tories,  however,  con- 
curred in  preserving  an  union  which  they  had  formerly 
so  much  opposed.  The  English  Whigs,  apprehensive 
of  an  obscure  design  which  the  queen  was  said  to  en» 
tertain,  of  introducing  her  brother,  the  Pretender,  into 
Scotland,  and  securing  his  succession  to  the  crown,  lis- 
tened to  the  assurances  of  the  Scotch,  that  they  would 
support  the  Protestant  succession  if  the  union  were  dis- 
solved, warmly  supported  the  proposal.  So  nearly  were 
the  parties  balanced,  that  the  motion  was  rejected  by- 
only  four  votes. 

During  the  remainder  of  Anne's  reign,  the  Tories 
retained  their  power,  with  a  security  which  was  only 
disturbed  by  their  own  quarrels.  The  cabinet  was  a 
scene  of  the  bitterest  altercations  between  the  followers 
of  Bolingbroke  and  of  Oxford.  The  former,  daring, 
proud,  and  impetuous,  carried  the  designs  and  zeal  of 
the  Tory  party  to  the  utmost  pitch  ;  the  other  was  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Whigs,  whose  resentment  he 
feared,  as  the  queen's  health  began  visibly  to  decline. 
Bolingbroke  prevailed.  Oxford  was  removed  from  the 
treasury,  while  the  suddenness  of  his  fall  occasioned 
the  utmost  confusion  at  court.  The  fatigue  of  attending 
alongcabiiietcouncil  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  queen's 
spirits  and  constitution,  that  slie  declared  s„c  could  not 
outlive  it,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  lethargic 
disorder.  On  the  30lh  of  July,  when  her  life  was  de- 
spaired of,  the  committee  of  the  council,  assembled  at 
the  cock-pit,  adjourned  to  Kensiagton  ;  being  informed 
of  the  desperate  situation  in  whicii  she  lay,  repaired  to 
the  palace,  and,  without  being  summoned,  entered  the 
council  chamber.  By  their  advice,  all  privy  counsellori 
in  or  about  London  were  invited  to  attend,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party.  Somers,and  many  others  of  the  Whigs, 
immediately  repaired  to  Kensington.  By  their  measures, 
the  designs  of  Bolingbroke,  and  those  who  favoured  the 
Jacobite  succession,  were  defeated.  Troops  were  or- 
dered to  London  ;  the  heralds-at-arms  were  kept  in  wait- 
ing ;  and  precautions  were  taken  to  secure  the  sea  ports, 
and  to  overawe  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland.  The  queen 
continued  to  dose  in  a  lethargic  insensibility  till  the  first 
of  August,  in  the  morning,  when  she  expired,  in  the 
50th  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  13th  of  her  reign  ;  and 
with  her  ended  the  race  of  Stuarts.     See  Anne. 

George  L  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  Sophia,  grand-daughter  to  James  I.  succeed- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  act  of  succession,,  in  his  55th  year. 
In  the  new  parliament,  which  was  summoned,  the 
Whigs  had  by  far  the  majority;  full  of  the  strongest 
aversion  to  the  Tories,  and  led  on  by  the  king  himself, 
who  made  no  secret  of  his  displeasure  at  the  party  who 
were  accused  of  having  intended  to  exclude  him  from 
the  throne.  The  commons  began  the  expression  of 
their  resentment  by  arraigning  lord  Bolins^broke  for 
high  treason  ;  but  that  intriguing  statesman  disappoint- 
ed their  vengeance  by  flying  to  the  continent,  from 
whence  he  solemnly  declared  his  having  cherished  no 
favour  for  the  Jacobites,  though  he  afterwards  embarji- 


•  A  tax  upon  b.uley,  which,  from  the  inferiority  of  the  Scotch  barley,  was  unequal,  and  distressing. 
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ed  in  the  Pretender's  interest.  Robert  carl  of  Oxford 
was  impoaclicd  lor  the  same  crime,  and  was  committed 
10  the  'lower,  where  he  remained  lor  two  years.  ^Vllcn 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  a  dispute  arose  among  the  com- 
mons, who  were  to  be  summoned  to  impeach  hnn,  which 
prevented  llicir  appearance;  and  he  was  discharged  lor 
want  of  accusers.  While  these  severities  were  attempt- 
ed against  an  humiliated  faction,  some  popular  distur- 
bances, which,  though  transient  and  easily  suppressed, 
gave  alarm  to  a  timid  and  jealous  government,  drew 
forth  a  most  tyrannical  edict  against  rioting,  which  made 
it  unlawful  for  even  a  group  of  people  to  assemble  on 
the  streets.  In  this  system  of  proscription,  exclusion, 
and  jealousy,  tiie  Whigs  were  only  imitating  tlic  recent 
conduct  of  their  adversaries,  but  they  improved  upon 
the  example  ;  they  converted  the  Tories  into  Jacobites, 
and  filled  tlie  nation  with  tumult  and  discontent.  The 
carl  of  Mar,  the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  pro- 
fessed an  early  allegiance  to  George,  and  procured  a 
loyal  address  from  the  Highland  clans  ;  but  the  con- 
tumelious refusal  of  his  overtures,  and  the  fate  of  O.^- 
ford,  Strafford,  Ormond,  and  Bolingbrokc,  drove  him  lo 
despair. 

On   repairing   to   the   Highlands,    he    was  joined  by 
10,000  men  from  clans  or  families  disgusted  at  the  union, 
or  attached  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown.  With 
these  he   made  himself  master  of  Fife.     The  Duke  ot 
Argyle,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  Scotland,  set  out 
from  Stirling  to  oppose  him ;  and  at    Dumblane  deter- 
mined to  give  him  battle,  though  his  forces  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3,500  men.     The  rebels  having  attempted  to  sur- 
round his  diminutive  army  before  he  could  change  his 
position,  their  centre  charged  his  left  wing,  and  were 
once  repulsed;  but  Glengary,  one  of  their  chiefs,  wav- 
ing his  bonnet,  and  crying  out,  "  Revenge  1"  they  made 
a  second  charge,  with  such  success,  that  General  ^Vit- 
ham  fled  to  Stirling,  and  gave   out  that  all  was  lost. 
Argyle,  however,  had,  in  the  meantime,  attacked  with 
the  right  wing,  and  driven   the  opposing  wing  of  the 
rebels  across  the  Allen  ;  when  he  returned  to  that  part 
of  the  rebels  which  had  been  victorious.    Neitlicr  army 
chose  to  renew  the  attack,  but  drew  off,  each  claiming 
the  victory.     It  was  sufficient  for  Argyle  to  have  inter- 
rupted the  enemy's  progress,  since  to   tliem  delay  was 
defeat.     INIar  was  soon  deserted  by  numbers  of  his  ir- 
regular followers ;    and   the    castle  of  Inverness  being 
delivered  up  by  Lord  Lovat,  who  betrayed  his  trust,  the 
cause  of  the  pretender  became  desperate  in  the  north. 
Nor  was  it  more  successful  in   England.     Tlie  Earl  of 
Derweniwater  and  MrForstcr  took  the  field  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Preston,  where 
their  army  was  invested  on  all  sides  by  the  regular  forces 
under  General  Wells.  They  at  first  repulsed  the  attack 
of  the  royal  army;  but  before  the  assault  was  i-enewed, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  after  having  in  vain  attempted 
to  obtain  terms  of  capitulation.     Their  leaders  were 
brought  to  London,  and  led  through  the  streets  pinioned 
and  bound  ;  while  the  common   men  were   confined   in 
Chester  and  Liverpool.    This  desperate  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, did  not  hinder  James  from   hazarding  his  person 
among   his  friends  in  Scotland.     Upon   his  arrival  at 
Abei'deen,  with  six  gentlemen  in  his  retinue,  he  was 


solemnly  proclaimed;  and  soon  after  made  a  public  en- 
try into  Dundee. 

Alter  ordering  thanksgivings  in  the  churches  for  his 
safe  arrival,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  with  the  samu 
levity  with  which  it  had  been  undertaken;  and  he  em- 
barked for  Fiance,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  other  ad- 
herents. The  rebellion  was  thus  suppressed,  but  the 
fury  of  the  law  was  let  loose  in  all  its  terrors  on  the  de- 
voted prisoners.  An  act  of  parliament,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  constitution,  was  made  for  trying  many 
of  tliem,  not  in  Lancashire,  where  they  were  found  in 
arms,  but  in  London  ;  and  the  habeas  corpus  act  was 
suspended.  The  Earls  of  Derwentwaler,  Nithsdale, 
and  Kenmuir,  were  sentenced  to  death ;  Nithsdale, 
however,  escaped  in  Woman's  clotlies,  which  were 
brought  to  him  the  night  before  the  execution. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  thus  extinguislied,  the 
danger  of  the  state  was  made  a  pretext  for  continuing 
the  parliament,  and  repeaUng  the  act  by  which  they 
were  to  be  dissolved  at  the  cxpiratian  of  every  third 
year ;  an  outrage  on  tlic  constitution  at  which  the  peo- 
ple migiu  murmur,  but  of  which  they  could  obtain  no 
redress. 

Domestic  concerns  being  thus  adjusted,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  dangerous  enemy  abroad  having  been  also 
dispelled  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Xllth,  at  the  siege 
of  Frcderickstadl,  his  majesty  paid  a  visit  to  his  Ger- 
man territories,  and  entered  into  several  alliances  with 
the  different  powers  of  Europe;  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  quadruple  alliance.  It  was  agreed 
between  the  Emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
that  the  Emperor  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy;  that  the  succession  for  the  duchies 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  should  be  settled  on 
the  Queen  of  Spain's  eldest  son,  in  case  the  present 
possessors  should  die  without  issue.  This  treaty  was 
generally  tiiought  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with  Spain,  and 
destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  by  thfbwing 
too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  England, 
however,  fitted  out  a  strong  squadron,  in  order  to  bring 
Spain  to  terms;  and  as  her  mediation  was  refused,  it 
was  resolved  to  support  the  negotiations  by  force.  Sir 
George  Byng,  sailing  to  Naples  with  22  ships  of  the 
line,  delivered  that  place  from  tiie  terrors  of  a  Spanisli 
invasion  ;  but  learning  that  the  Spanisli  fleet  had  landed 
30,000  men  in  Sicily,  he  returned  westward,  and  after 
doubling  Cape  Faro,  came  up  with  27  sail  of  the  line. 
The  hostile  fleet,  though  so  much  superior,  maintained 
only  a  running  fight,  in  which  they  lost  3  of  their  ships. 
This  blow  produced  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  which  France  and  England  answered  by  declar- 
ing war  against  her;  but  the  failure  of  an  enterprise 
for  landing  the  Pretender,  concerted  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  the  Spanish  minister  Alberoni,  occasioned 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  armament  by  a  storm,  ofl"  Cape 
Finisterre,*  together  with  the  bad  success  of  the  Span- 
ish army  in  Sicily,  in  a  short  time  obliged  the  Spaniards 
to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance. 

One  of  the  most  important  domestic  events  of  this 
reign,  was  an  act,  which  the  English  parliament  passed, 


•  Two  fri^tes,  however,  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Seaforth,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  300  Spaniards. 
They  were  joined  by  some  Illj»hlander.s :  but  on  the  attack  of  some  regular  troops  fi'om  Inverness,  the  Highlanders  dispersed,  the 
Spaniards  tlu-ew  donn  their  arms,  and  the  rebel  leaders  escaped  to  the  continent. 
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to  secure  the  dependency  of  that  of  Ireland.  The  barons 
of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  having,  by  order  of  the 
British  peers,  put  a  Mr  Maurice  Annesly  in  possession 
of  certain  lands,  in  a  liligaiion  concerning  which,  he 
he  had  appealed  from  the  Irish  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment, a  dispute  succeeded,  which  was  terminated  by 
a  bill  passing  the  English  legislature,  depriving  the 
Irish  lords  of  the  power  of  final  jurisdiction.  About 
this  period,  the  public  suffered  severely  from  one  of 
the  most  ruinous  impostuics  that  ever  duped  its  cre- 
dulity. Ever  since  the  revolution,  government  had 
been  accustomed  to  borrow  from  mercantile  bodies,  and 
among  the  rest  from  the  South  Sea  Company.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  having  conceived  a  design  of  lessening 
the  interest  paid  to  those  companies  from  6  to  5  per 
cent.,  the  several  companies  agreed  to  receive  it;  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  accordingly,  to  whom  the  go- 
vernment owed  10  millions,  were  satisfied  to  lend  it  for 
500,000/.  a  year.  While  the  public  was  reaping  this 
obvious  advantage,  Sir  John  Blount,  a  man  who  had 
been  born  a  scrivener,  proposed,  in  the  name  of  tlie 
South  Sea  Company,  to  lessen  the  national  burthen  still 
further,  by  permitting  the  South  Sea  Company  to  buy 
up  the  debts  of  the  other  companies.  The  South  Sea 
Company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors,  who  were  credilors 
to  the  government,  on  whatever  terms  they  could  make  ; 
and  for  the  interest  of  this  money,  which  they  had  thus 
redeemed  and  taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would 
be  contented  to  be  allowed,  for  6  years,  5  per  cent.,  and 
then  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  and 
be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  these  purposes,  a 
bill  passed  both  houses,  and,  as  the  directors  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  could  not  of  themselves  alone  be 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  money  sufficient  to  buy 
up  these  debts  of  the  government,  they  were  empow- 
ered to  raise  it  by  opening  a  subscription,  and  grant- 
ing annuities  to  such  proprietors  as  should  think  proper 
to  exchange  their  security,  namely,  the  crown  for  the 
South  Sea  Company.  The  bait  held  out  to  adopt  the 
latter  security,  was  the  chimei'ical  prospect  of  having 
their  money  turned  to  great  advantage,  by  a  commerce 
to  South  America,  where  it  was  pretended,  that  settle- 
ments were  to  be  granted  to  the  English  by  Spain. 
The  directors'  subscription  books  were  immediately 
crowded ;  the  delusion  spread,  and  the  subscriptions 
soon  sold  at  a  prodigious  increase  of  price.  But  the 
multitude,  who  had  paid  so  dearly  for  a  stock  of  vision- 
ary value,  soon  awoke  from  their  dreams  of  opulence, 
and  thousands  found  themselves  involved  in  ruin.  Par- 
liament, however,  was  determined,  as  far  as  they  could, 
to  strip  the  directors  oi  their  ill  gotten  gains.  All 
directors  of  the  cotnpany  were  removed  from  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  offices  of  state  ;  and  after 
punishing  the  delinquents,  the  legislature  allotted,  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  seven  millions 
to  the  ancient  proprietors,  while  the  remaining  capital 
stock  was  divided  among  all  tlic  proprietors  at  the  rate 
of  35/.  per  cent. 

Few  transactions  of  much  importance  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  king,  who  had  emis- 
saries at  every  court,  and  a  friend  in  every  potentate, 
was  informed  by  the  regent  of  France,  of  a  new  con- 
spiracy, which  was  formed  against  him  by  many  ciia- 
racters  of  power  and  influence  in  the  nation.  The  plan, 
liowever,  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  divulged  to  the 
public.     Christopher  Layer,  a  young  templar,  was  the 


only  individual  wlio  suffered  death  :  he  was  convicted  of 
enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Lords  Orrery,  North,  and  Grey,  were  imprisoned 
on  suspicion,  but  Bishop  Atterbury  alone  was  brought 
to  punishment.  He  was  sent  into  exile,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  intercepted  letters  in  cipher,  by  a  sentence  of 
very  questionable  justice. 

Anew  war  with  Spain  commenced  in  1726,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  jealousy  which  the  king  entertained  of 
the  treaty  which  Spain  and  the  emperor  had  recently 
contracted.  The  apologists  for  the  war  pretended,  that 
the  balance  of  Europe  was  in  danger  from  the  coalition 
of  those  potentates,  and  that  secret  articles  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  them  for  aidhig  the  Preten- 
der, and  lor  wresting  Gibraltar  from  the  power  of  Bri- 
tain. 

But  Spain  and  the  emperor  loudly  denied  that  their 
alliance  was  offensive,  and  many  in  the  nation  believed 
that  a  German  prince  had  brought  his  native  prepos- 
sessions to  the  British  throne,  and  that,  whatever  pre- 
tences were  made  of  the  balance  of  Europe  being  in 
danger,  the  war  was  commenced  for  the  interests  of 
Hanover  alone.  By  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  which  was 
framed  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror, France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia,  became 
the  allies  of  Britain.  Catharine  of  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  menaced  the  smaller  northern  powers,  and  aii 
English  fleet  was  sent  to  overawe  her  in  the  Baltic. 
Admiral  Hozier  was  sent  to  South  America  to  intercept; 
the  Spanish  galleons,  and  continued  cruising  in  those 
seas  till  his  men  perished  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  his  ships  were  totally  ruined  by  worms. 
But  the  Spaniards,  who  had  intelligence  of  his  approach, 
carried  back  their  treasures  to  Panama.  In  a  short 
time,  France  offered  her  mediation,  and  a  temporary, 
though  insincere,  reconciliation  was  produced. 

In  172",  the  king  resolved  to  visit  his  electoral  do. 
minions.  Having  appointed  an  administration  in  his 
alisence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon  his 
landing,  at  the  little  town  of  Voet.  Two  days  after  he 
arrived  at  Deldcn,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  But 
on  tiie  morning  of  the  next  day,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  lost  the  faculty  ot  speech,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  state  of  lethargic  insensibility  to  Os- 
nabruck.  There  he  expired  on  the  1 1th  oi  June,  in  the 
68th  vcar  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign.  George  I. 
was  plain  and  simple  in  his  perton  and  aildress,  though 
familiar,  and  even  facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
Endowed  with  courage  and  fortitude,  considerable  pru- 
dence, and  still  more  assiduity,  he  had  acquired,  before 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Britain,  the  character  of  an 
able  ])olitician,  a  merciful  prince,  and  a  circumspect 
general.  If  he  deviated,  in  his  reign,  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  chiefly  because  a  venal  ministry  misled  him  ; 
yet  the  blame  of  his  sacrificing  the  peace  of  England 
to  his  quarrels  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  r.ppcars  by  no 
means  entirely  transferable  to  his  minister. 

Cicorge  II.  succeeded  to  his  father  in  the  4'Uli  year 
of  his  age.  His  abilities  were  weaker,  but  his  pre- 
judices, especially  iiis  continental  partialities,  were 
stronger  than  those  cf  the  late  king.  The  various  sub- 
sidies of  the  last  leign,  which  had  already  swelled  the 
national  debt  to  the  amount  of  fifty-two  r.iillions,  and  the 
foreign  connections  which  occasioned  that  cxpcncc, 
were  still  continued.  The  ministerial  power  was  still 
divided  among  a  parly  who  had  long    maintained  an 
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ascendency.  Lord  Townseiid  conducted  foreign  nego- 
tiations. The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  of  consequence, 
from  his  influence  in  parliament,  though  without 
eloquence  or  intellectual  merit.  Lord  Chesterfield, 
with  brilliant  powers,  was  contented  to  act  subordinately 
to  men  of  inferior  genius  to  himself  Sir  Robert  VValpole 
was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  He  possessed  a  species 
of  eloquence,  dispassionate,  plausible,  and  easy,  though 
neither  elegant  nor  nervous.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  finance  ;  had  been  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  his  party 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tories  ;  and  a  dangerous 
fival  of  Sunderland  himself.  He  headed  that  party 
which  was  called  the  court  party,  (for  the  distinction  of 
Whigs  and  Tories  was  not  now  entirely  applicable  to 
the  factions  of  the  state.)  Their  favourite  measures 
were,  forming  foreign  alliances  ;  the  subsidizing  foreign 
troops  ;  and  alarming  the  country  and  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  supposed  dangers  of  the  state.  The 
country  party,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  foreign  con- 
nections, and  the  maintenance  of  large  armies,  as  dan- 
gerous to  public  liberty  at  home,  and  expensive  when 
subsidized  abroad.  The  leaders  of  this  party  were  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  an  energetic  speaker;  Mr  Ship- 
pen,  calm,  intrepid,  shrewd,  and  sarcastic  ;  Mr  Hunger- 
ford,  who  was  insinuating  and  ironical  ;  and  Mr  Pitt, 
who  was  now  rising  into  eminence,  for  the  fiery  vehe- 
mence of  his  genius,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
It  required  all  the  phlegmatic  fortitude  of  Walpole  to 
stand  the  united  attacks  of  these  orators.  Secure, 
indeed,  in  the  system  of  corruption  which  he  had  matur- 
ed in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  always  sure  of 
majorities,  but  he  was  frequently  baffled  in  argument 
by  those  whom  he  beat  by  means  of  numbers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  these  disputes,  during  the 
first  pacific  years  of  George  II.  were  the  settlement 
of  the  civil  list;*  the  mutiny  bill  ;  the  pension  list;  the 
number  of  the  standing  army,  which  Mr  Pulteney  and 
the  patriotic  parly  wished  to  be  reduced  to  12,000  ;  tlie 
subsidies  to  the  German  princes;  and  the  treaties  which 
were  concluded  with  foreign  powers.  Of  these,  the 
most  important  were  the  treaties  of  Seville  and  Vienna. 
Their  professed  object  was  to  confirm  the  quadruple 
alliance  ;  but  a  particular  stipslation  was  added,  for  the 
succession  of  the  Infant  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos,  to  the 
duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia.  That 
prince  was  accordingly,  upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  by  the  assistance  of  an  English  fleet,  put  in 
peaceable  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia  ;  and  6000 
Spaniards  were  quartered  in  the  duchy  of  Tascany,  to 
secure  him  the  reversion  of  tliat  kingdom. 

The  success  of  the  ministry,  in  obtaining  taxes  and 
supplies,  was  interrupted,  in  one  instance,  not  by  par- 
liament, but  by  the  people  themselves.  To  prevent 
the  frauds  practised  by  the  factors  in  London,  who 
were  employed  by  the  American  planters  in  selling 
their  tobacco,  Walpole  proposed,  instead  of  levying  the 
customs  in  the  usual  manner  upon  tobacco,  that  what 
was  imported  should  be  lodged  in  wareiiouses  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  thence 
be  sold,  after  paying  the  duty  of  fourpence  per  pound, 
when  the  proprietor  found  a  market  for  it.  The  pro- 
posal raised  such  a  ferment  in  London,  that  the  avenues 
to  the  house  of  parliament  were  choaked  with  enraged 
multitudes,  and  the  minister  began  to  be  in  fear  of  his 
life.     The  proposal  was  carried  in  the  house  ;  but  the 


ministry  thought  proper  to  appease  the  public  by  drop- 
ping the  scheme  ;  and  the  triumph  was  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings. 

The  success  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasion,  in- 
duced them  to  attempt  a  repeal  of  the  septennial,  and 
to  restore  triennial  parliaments  :  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
efforts,  they  were  outnumbered  ;  and,  in  despair  of  be- 
ing able  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption,  they  retired 
to  their  seats  in  the  country,  leaving  the  minister  and 
his  corrupted  followers  an  undisputed  majority  in  the 
commons. 

The  minister  being  now  left,  for  a  while,  without  an 
opposition,  took  an  opportunity  to  render  his  rivals 
odious  or  contemptible,  by  getting  several  uselul  laws 
passed  in  their  absence  ;  but  a  tresh  opposition  soon 
sprung  up,  and  it  was  increased  by  tnc  partizans  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales :  a  prince  that  was  the  dar- 
ling of  the  people,  and  the  enemy  of  a  venal  ministry. 
He  had  lately  married  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Gotha. 
During  the  confinement  of  the  princess  in  childbed,  a 
message  from  the  king  produced  a  misunderstanding, 
which  at  last  occasioned  his  royal  highness  being  for- 
bidden the  court.  A  motion  which  was  made  by  the 
prince's  friends,  to  increase  his  settlement  from  50,000/. 
to  100,000/.,  was  rejected  in  the  commons  througli  the 
influence  of  Walpole,  although  it  was  proved,  tliat,  ac- 
cording to  his  majesty's  own  regulation,  his  establish- 
ment required  63,000/.  per  annum. 

At  a  certain  period  of  civilization  and  information, 
the  press  comes  to  possess,  among  a  free  people,  a 
power  equal  or  superior  to  any  constituted  authority. 
This  formidable  organ  of  public  sentiments,  Walpole 
had  severely  felt ;  but  he  had  successfully  used  the  art 
of  bribery,  to  attach  the  herd  of  ephemeral  political 
writers  to  his  cause  :  but  the  theatre,  however,  threaten- 
ed to  add  ridicule  to  public  scrutiny.  To  silence  these, 
he  brought  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses, 
and  to  subject  all  dramatic  writings,  before  their  ap- 
pearance, to  the  inspection  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 
Among  the  opposers  of  the  bill,  tlie  earl  of  Cliesterfield 
spoke  with  becoming  zeal  in  behalf  of  literary  liberty. 
"  If  stage-players  (said  his  lordship)  exceed  the  bounds 
of  propriety,  they  may  be  punislied.  To  rob  a  man  of 
the  fruits  of  his  wit,  is  to  rob  him  of  his  property  ;  and 
as  wit  is  too  often  the  sole  property  of  its  possessor,  the 
injustice  becomes  a  cruelty.  If  poets  and  players  are 
to  be  restrained,  let  them  be  tried  by  their  peers,  not  by 
a  lord  chamberlain.  A  power  lodged  in  iiis  hands  to 
judge,  without  appeal,  is  a  power  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution." 

The  public  attention  was,  however,  soon  called  from 
domestic  to  foreign  disputes.  The  unexplained  rights 
of  the  English  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campcachy, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  individual  traders  to  drive  an 
illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  main,  had  drawn  indis- 
criminate retaliations  and  injuries  from  the  guarda 
castas  of  that  nation,  who  plundered  the  English  mer- 
cliants,  and  sent  the  subjects  of  Britain  to  be  buried  in 
the  mines  of  Potosi.  Remonstrances  had  already  been 
made  to  no  purpose  ;  but  the  clamours  of  the  merchants 
were  at  last  listened  to  by  parliament ;  and  a  conven- 
tion between  the  two  crowns  was  concluded  at  Prado, 
importing,  that  plenipotentiaries  should  meet  at  Madrid 
to  regulate  the  subjects  in  dispute.  Spain  was  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money,  on  condition  of  her  claims  on  Britain 


•  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  800,000/.:  its  arrears  were  afterwards  mad;  up  by  considerable  sums  that  were  voted, 
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being  satisfied  ;  and  both  sides  were  to  discontinue  hos- 
tile preparations.  But  the  minister,  in  demanding  the 
first  supply  from  parliament,  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  sum  stipulated  by  Spain  had  not  been 
paid;  and,  to  appease  the  public  now,  he  began  to  pre- 
pare lor  war.  The  French  declared  themselves  bound 
by  treaties  to  assist  Spain  :  tlie  Dutch  declared  a  neu- 
ti'ality. 

Never  was  war  commenced  so  entirely  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  the  supplies  were  granted  in 
parliament  without  debate.  Admiral  Vernon  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  South  America,  and,  with  only  six  ships, 
destroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  Porto  Bello,  and  came 
away  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  Couiuiudore 
Anson  was  to  have  co-operated  with  Vernon  across  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  but  was  detained  by  the  blunders  of 
the  ministry  ;  and,  coming  into  the  South  Seas  at  the 
stormy  season,  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  his  crew 
miserably  reduced  by  the  scurvy.  He  refreshed  his 
men,  however,  at  the  delightful  island  ol  Juan  Fer- 
nandez ;  after  which,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  destroyed  the  rich  city  of  Paita.  Traversing  next 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  his  crew  were  again  visited 
by  the  dreadful  disorder  of  the  sea  scurvy.  One  of  his 
ships  becoming  leaky,  and  the  number  of  his  hands 
decreasing,  he  set  her  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  His  fleet  being  now  reduced  to  one  ship,  the 
Centurion,  and  all  the  crew  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  deserted  island  of 
Tinian,  which  lies  about  half  way  between  the  American 
and  the  Asiatic  continents.  This  island  had  some 
years  before  been  peopled  by  near  30,000  inhabitants  ; 
but  an  epidemical  distemper  coming  among  them,  des- 
troyed a  part,  and  the  rest  forsook  the  place.  Nothing, 
however,  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  The 
most  romantic  imagination  cannot  form  a  scene  sur- 
passing what  Tinian  naturally  afforded, — green  fields, 
groves,  cascades,  flowers,  and  prospects.  All  that  a 
sea  beaten  company  of  mariners  could  v.ish  was  found 
in  abundance, — clear  and  wholesome  water,  medicinal 
herbs,  domestic  animals,  and  other  necessaries  for  refit- 
ting their  shattered  vessels.  From  tlicnce  he  proceed- 
ed to  China,  and,  returning  the  same  way,  fell  in  with 
the  long-expected  prize  of  a  Spanish  galleon  fi'om  the 
Philippine  islands,  valued  at  313,000^.;  which,  with 
other  captures,  he  brought  to  England,  after  finishing 
a  voyage  of  three  years,  profitable  to  himself  and  his 
crew  ;  and  though  not  immediately  conducive  to  the 
good  or  glory  of  the  nation,  yet  indirectly  compensating 
for  the  loss  of  a  fine  squadrbn,  by  the  sea-faring  experi- 
ence which  he  left  recorded. 

The  armament  to  which  Anson  was  to  have  acted 
subordinately  was  very  unfortunate.  It  consisted  of 
29  ships  of  the  line,  nearly  as  many  frigates,  and  of 
15,000  soldiers.  They  arrived  before  Carthagena,  and 
mastered  the  strong  forts  which  defended  the  harbour, 
but  were  obliged  to  use  the  escalade  in  attempting 
those  which  lay  nearer  the  town.  But  the  guides  being 
unfortunately  slain,  the  forces  attempted  the  strongest 
places  of  the  forts  ;  their  scaling  ladders  were  too  short ; 
and  they  retreated  at  last,  leaving  600  dead  behind  them. 
The  rainy  and  sickly  season  set  in  soon  after  this  fatal 
attempt;  and  the  commanders  disagreeing  among  them- 
selves, and  unable  to  retrieve  the  calamity,  re-embarked 
the  troops,  and  returned. 

The  discontent  which  this  fatal  miscarriage  occasion- 
ed, fell  principally  upon  the  minister;  and  the  activity 


of  the  enemy,  who  took  hundreds  of  merchantmen,  whUe 
our  fleets  made  but  few  reprisals,  increased  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people.  In  the  succeeding  parliament,  the 
elections  went  in  favour  of  the  Country  Party ;  and 
Walpole,  after  a  vain  endeavour  to  gain  over  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  friends  to  his  support,  by  making  him 
pecuniary  offers,  beheld  his  strength  expire  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  resigned  all  his  employments. 
He  was  succeeded  as  minister  by  Lord  Carteret.  The 
people  rejoiced  universally  at  his  fall,  expecting  from 
his  successor  a  redress  of  grievances  at  home,  and  a 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  war  abroad  ;  but  the  war  con- 
tinued for  some  years  with  indifferent  success.  Some 
unsuccessful  expeditions  were  carried  on  under  Admiral 
Vernon  and  Commodore  Knowles  ;  the  issue  of  these, 
and  the  general  failure  of  a  naval  war,  inspired  the  nation 
with  impatience,  to  try  their  fortune  and  their  energies 
on  the  other  element.  The  king's  attachment  to  his 
electoral  dominiops  concurred  with  this  desire  ;  and,  as 
an  army  was  prepared  for  Flanders,  the  Spanish  war  be- 
came but  a  secondary  object. 

The  troubles  of  Europe  were  now  breaking  out  afresh, 
from  the  disputed  succession  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland.  Germany  and  Russia 
supported  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  deceased 
king.  France  declared  for  Stanislaus,  whom  Charles 
the  XII.  of  Sweden  had  long  ago  nominated  ;  and  at- 
tacked Austria  with  an  army  commanded  by  the  aged 
Marshal  Villars,  who  had  now  no  Marlborough  to  oppose 
him.  The  duke  of  Montemar,  the  Spanish  general, 
was  equally  victorious  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and 
the  emperor,  Charles  the  VI.  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  himself  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  for 
having  attempted  to  give  a  king  to  Poland.  These 
rapid  successes  of  France  compelled  him  to  a  peace, 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  obliged  to  renounce  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  In  1740,  the  death  of 
the  emperor  left  his  daughter  beset  by  enemies,  who 
would  have  stript  her  of  her  dominions ;  and  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  settled  her 
father's  crown  upon  her,  caused  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
to  be  crowned  emperor.  Britain,  Sardinia,  and  Hol- 
land, became  her  allies  in  this  forlorn  situation :  a  sub- 
sidy of  300,000/.  was  granted  to  her  by  parliament  in 
1741,  and  a  subsidy  of  500,000/.  in  1742  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  she  triumphed  over  all  her  enemies.  But  what- 
ever sympathy  the  queen  of  Hungary's  cause  might 
excite  in  Britain,  there  were  few  but  the  followers  of  the 
court  who  commended  the  lavishing  of  British  blood 
and  treasure  in  a  cause  w  hich  only  concerned  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover.  When  the  supplies  came  to  be  con- 
sidered in  parliament,  after  information  from  his  majesty, 
that  the  British  forces  in  the  low  countries  had  been 
augmented  with  16,000  Hanoverians,  Lord  Chesterfield 
observed,  that  the  nation,  after  having  exalted  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  from  a  state  of  obscurity  to  the  crown, 
was  condemned  to  hire  the  troops  of  that  electorate  to 
figlit  their  own  battles  ;  to  hire  them  at  a  rate  which 
was  never  demanded  before  ;  and  to  pay  levymoney  for 
them,  though  it  was  known  to  all  Europe  that  they  were 
not  raised  for  the  present  occasion.  But  the  new  min- 
istry of  Lord  Carteret  were  proof  against  the  force  and 
truth  of  such  remarks,  for  they  were  supported  by  the 
ex-ministry  of  Walpole,  in  return  foi-  being  screened 
froni  the  indignation  of  the  public  by  their  successors, 
the  apostates  of  patriotism. 

In  less  than  three  years,  the  Queen  of  Hungary's 
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affairs  wore  a  prosperous  aspect :  The  French  were  dri- 
ven out  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  defeated 
the  Bavarians  at  Brannau,  and  the  Croalians  penetrated 
the  Tyrol  to  the  gates  of  Miniicli.  Her  rival,  the  no- 
minal emperor,  fled  to  Franckfort,  and  agreed  to  con- 
tinue neutral  during  the  war,  which  the  French  had  be- 
gun as  allies,  but  now  supported  as  principals.  Lord 
Stair,  who  commanded  the  British  army,  sent  to  the 
Queen  of  Hungary's  aid,  being  anxious  to  join  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  pushed  forward  towards  the 
Mayne ;  while  the  French  under  Marshal  Noailles, 
60,000  strong,  possessed  the  eastern  side  of  the  river; 
and  by  their  movements,  threatened  to  cut  off  all  the 
supplies  of  the  English  army.  The  King  of  England 
arriving  at  this  critical  period,  marched  on  his  troops 
in  order  to  join  some  German  succours  at  Hanau  ;  but 
tlie  French  enclosed  him  as  he  advanced,  at  the  village 
ol  Dcttingen,in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  remain 
without  starving,  nor  fight  without  dis^fdvantage.  Tlie 
impetuosity  of  tlie  French  extricated  our  troops  from  a 
most  dangerous  situation  ;  they  passed  a  defile  which 
tlicv  should  have  guarded,  gave  lialtlc  to  the  British, 
and  were  repulsed  across  the  Mayne  with  the  loss  of 
5000  men.  The  British  monarch  atoned  for  the  want  of 
prudence,  which  had  brought  his  army  into  a  snare,  by 
a  signal  display  of  personal  spirit  and  gallantry.  The 
conquerors,  however,  were  obliged  lo  leave  their  wound- 
ed to  the  care  of  the  enemy,  their  situation  being  still 
too  hazardous  to  be  maintained  even  after  a  victory. 

On  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  the  Frencli  were  more 
successful;  nor  did  the  enterprising  and  turbulent  mi- 
nister, Tencin,  who  now  heatled  their  councils,  despair 
of  replacing  the  Pretender  on  the  British  throne.  Pre- 
parations were  made  at  Dunkirk  for  embarking  15,000 
troops.  The  duke  de  Rocquefueille,  with  20  ships  of 
the  line,  was  to  cover  their  descent,  and  count  Saxe  was 
to  command  them  ;  but  the  appearance  of  sir  John  Nor- 
ris,  with  a  superior  fleet,  disconcerted  the  whole  p!un; 
on  wliich  the  French  thought  proper  to  declare  war. 
After  this  disappointment,  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  ventured  out  of  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and 
were  attacked  by  the  British,  who  were  superior  in 
strength  and  numbers  ;  but  the  battle  was  desultory  and 
indecisive,  owing  to  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  British 
admirals:  Matthews  rushed  precipitately  into  the  en- 
gagement with  his  division,  but  was  not  seconded  by 
Lestock.  On  the  third  day,  after  a  confuse^l  combat, 
Leslock  pursued  the  enemy,  but  was  not  seconded  by 
the  other  admiral.  Matthews,  however,  who,  notwith- 
standing this  failure,  had  alone  fought  with  gallantry, 
was  tried,  and  dismissed  tlie  service,  while  Lestock  was 
acquitted,  who  had  been  principally  to  blame. 

In  the  campaign  of  1744,  tiie  French  army  in  the 
Netherlands  under  count  Saxe  amounted  to  120,000; 
while  the  English,  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  al- 
lies, hardly  mustering  above  70,000,  could  not  prevent 
them  from  taking  Friburgh,  and  in  being  in  a  situation 
early  in  the  next  campaign  for  investing  Tournay.  In- 
ferior as  the  allies  were,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  led 
them  on  to  attack  the  French,  who  held  an  eminence  be- 
hind the  town  of  Fontcnoy.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the 
assailants  moved  on  ;  about  nine  the  British  infantry  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy's  line,  who  formed  an  avenue  to 
receive  them,  and  tlieir  artillery  continued  to  perforate 
this  forlorn  body  till  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  allies  lost  12,000 
men;  but  though  the  French  lost  nearly  an  equal  num- 


ber, they  fixed  their  superiority  during  that  campaign, 
as  well  as  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  cap- 
ture of  Tournay  was  the  first  fruits  of  their  victory  ;  and, 
though  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  they  had  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  was  now  dead,  they  were  too  much  elated 
to  remit  hostilities  against  the  allies. 

Amidst  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
the  king's  councils  were  committed  to  a  ministry  com- 
posed of  more  popular  characters  :  lord  Carteret,  now 
created  earl  Granville,  avoided  impending  danger  and 
disgrace,  by  a  voluntary  resignation.  The  earl  of  Har- 
rington succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state  ;  the  duke 
of  Bedford  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  the 
carl  of  Chesterfield,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  Mr 
Lyttleton  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury. 
About  the  same  time  a  (luadiuple  alliance  was  signed  at 
Warsaw  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  Britain,  Hol- 
land, and  Poland  ;  and  his  Polish  majesty  was  subsidised 
by  Britain  and  the  Slates  General  with  150,000/.  a-year. 
To  balance  the  bad  success  which  had  attended  our 
continental  operations,  the  admirals  Rowley  and  War- 
ren retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  flag,  and  several 
rich  prizes  were  captured  at  sea.  The  fortress  of  Louisr 
burg,  in  Cape  Breton,  in  North  Anscrica,  surrendered 
to  general  Pcppcrell. 

At  this  critical  period  of  the  war,  the  son  of  the  Pre- 
tender resolved  to  make  an  effort  at  recovering  the  Bri- 
tish throne.  Since  the  projected  invasion  of  count  Saxe 
had  miscarried,  Charles  had  lived  privately  at  Graveline, 
under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Douglas  ;  but  the  re- 
port of  the  immense  havoc  at  Fontcnoy,  and  the  belief 
that  Britain  had  but  a  handful  of  regular  troops  at  home, 
gave  hopes  to  his  ambition,  and  drew  him  from  his  re- 
treat. The  French  court  knew  of  his  design,  but  they 
supported  it  only  feebly  and  indirectly.  By  the  help  of 
two  French  merchants,  of  Irish  extraction,  whose  names 
were  Walsh  and  Rnttledge,  he  obtained  a  man  of  war 
of  60  guns,  and  a  frigate  of  \6,  and  some  money  and 
arms.  Lord  Clare,  an  emigrant  Jacobite,  raised  100  ma- 
rines. With  these  he  embarked  from  Nantz  for  Scot- 
land, accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  and  with  muskets 
for  2000  men,  five  or  six  hundred  broad  swords,  and 
about  4000/.  in  money,  his  only  means  for  reducing  a 
great  empire.  In  his  course  towards  the  Hebrides,  an 
English  man  of  war  engaged  his  largest  ship  and  dis- 
abled her.  Charles,  however,  pursued  his  way  to  the 
Hebrides,  in  his  small  vessel,  the  Doutelle,  and  put 
ashore  at  Erisca,  a  small  island  in  the  western  High- 
lands. From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Boradale,  a  situa- 
tion the  most  inaccessible  in  the  Hebrides,  and  surround  - 
ed  by  those  chiefs  who,  in  former  times,  had  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Stuarts.  The  first  chief  that  came  to  him, 
at  Boradale,  was  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  the  son  of  the 
elder  Lochiel,  to  whom  the  Pretender  had  entrusted  his 
principal  confidence  in  Scotland.  Lochiel,  though  dis- 
tinguished by  his  hereditary  energy  of  character,  wa« 
too  wise  not  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  so  desperate 
an  enterprise,  and  waited  on  the  Pretender  only  to  give 
him  his  reasons,  in  person,  for  refusing  to  join  him.  On 
his  way  to  Charles,  the  chieftain  met  with  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  imparted  the  purpose  of  his  journey.  Bro- 
ther, said  the  younger  Cameron,  I  know  you  better  than 
you  know  yourself;  if  the  prince  sets  eyes  on  you,  you 
are  a  lost  man.  Lochiel,  however,  proceeded,  and  the 
event  was  as  the  other  had  predicted.  Lochiel  having 
intreated  the  prince  to  remain  concealed,  at  least  for  a 
while,  till  his  friends  should  have  consulted  ;  Charles  im- 
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paliently  Veplled,  that  'in  a  few  days  lie  w6uld  erect  his 
standard,  and  put  all  to  the  hazard.  Lochiel,  said  he. 
Who  my  father  has  often  told  me  was  our  firmest  friend, 
may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers  the 
fate  of  his  prince.  The  reproach  of  disloyalty  touched 
the  Highlander,  and  swayed  him  against  his  better  rea- 
son. No,  said  Lochiel,  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  prince, 
and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  has 
given  me  any  power.  Such  was  the  conversation,  on 
the  result  of  which  peace  or  war  depended ;  for  if  Lo- 
chiel had  persisted  in  refusing  to  take  arms,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  other  chiefs  would  not  have  joined  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  In  a  short  time  Charles  was  join- 
ed by  other  clans,  and,  advancing  from  Lochaber,his  ar- 
my still  increasing  as  he  proceeded,  he  reached  Perth, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  shewn,  to  one  of  his  friends,  the 
only  guinea  in  the  world  which  he  possessed.  He  levied 
contributions,  however,  and  proclaimed  his  father  king. 
Entering  Edinburgh,  without  opposition,  he  repeated 
the  same  ceremony ;  and  learning  that  sir  John  Cope 
was  approaching  with  the  royal  forces,  he  marched  out 
to  Prestonpans,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Scottish  capi- 
tal, and  put  the  royal  troops  to  a  total  route,  with  the 
slaughter  of  500  men.  This  victory  gave  hopes,  more 
sanguine  than  solid,  to  his  party.  He  was  joined,  at 
Edinburgh,  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  lords  Elcho, 
Balmcrino,  Ogilvie,  Pitsligo,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
old  lord  Lovat,  a  traitor,  who  had  fluctuated  in  his  infi- 
delity between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover ;  and 
who  now  secretly  aided  the  Pretender,  while  he  openly 
professed  his  loyalty  to  government.  While  Charles 
was  unwisely  delaying  at  Edinburgh,  the  government 
was  active  in  preparation  ;  and  the  people,  though  un- 
accustomed to  arms,  and  terrified  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  irruption,  voluntarily  embodied,  and  trained  them- 
selves to  arms.  Six  thousand  Dutch  troops,  in  the 
mean  time,  came  northward,  under  general  Wade  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  arriving  from  Flanders,  was 
followed  by  a  detachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry. 

Charles,  at  last,  resolved  upon  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land. He  crossed  the  western  border;  took  the  town 
of  Carlilse  ;  and,  at  Manchester,  was  joined  by  200  men. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  the  rebels  reached  Derby. 
They  advanced  within  100  miles  of  the  capital,  which 
was.  filled  with  dismay  at  his  approach  ;  and  had  they 
reached  it  immediately,  the  consequences,  though  they 
could  not  have  been  fatal  to  the  reigning  family,  might 
have  been  productive  of  temporary  confusion.  But 
Charles,  who  was  in  fact,  only  the  nominal  leader  of  his 
independent  cliiefcains,  was  overruled  in  his  designs, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  his  army  should  retreat  into 
Scotland.  They  effected  their  retreat  without  any  loss, 
and  without  being  overtaken  by  any  considerable  body 
nf  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  except  at  Clifton, 
where  they  exhibited  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  infan- 
try not  awaiting  the  shock  of  dragoons,  but  rushing  up 
to  attack  them,  sword  in  hand,  and  driving  them  from 
their  ground.  Continuing  to  retire  northward,  they  left 
a  garrison  of  400  behind  them, at  Carlisle,  who,  soon  af- 
ter, surrendered  prisoners  at  discretion.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  they  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the 
opulent  city  of  Glasgow  ;  and  proceeding  from  thence 
to  Stirling,  took  possession  of  the  town,  but  continued  an 
ineffi  ctual  siege  of  the  castle.  To  relieve  this  place, 
general  Hawky  assembled  a  number  of  forces  at  Stir- 
ling, and  gave  battle  to  'he  Hia;hlnndi  rs,  who  came,  on 
the  l"th  of  January  1745,  in  full  spirits  to  attack  him. 
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They  threw  the  troops,  under  llawley,  into  disorder  at 
the  first  volley;  rushed  forward  with  their  claymores, 
and  mixing  his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  one  route,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  took  possession  of  the  tents  and  ar- 
tillery of  the  king's  forces. 

But  the  victory  of  Falkirk  was  the  last  of  Charles's 
triumphs.  Tlie  duke  of  Cumberland  had  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  14,000  men,  who  were  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  advanced  northward  as  the  young  adventurer 
retired.  When  he  had  passed  Aberdeen,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  and  other  loyal  Scotch  no- 
bility, he  continued  his  course  across  the  Spey,  till  he 
learnt  that  the  rebels  were  advancing  from  Inverness, 
nine  miles  distant,  to  give  him  battle  on  the  plain  of 
CuUoden.  Their  numbers  amounted  to  8000,  who  were 
drawn  out  to  receive  him.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  I5th  of  April  the  cannonading  commenced  ;  the  re- 
bel artillery  was  miserably  served,  and  did  no  execution  ; 
but  the  duke's  artillery  made  lanes  among  the  High- 
landers. While  the  cannonade  continued,  the  duke  ob- 
serving a  wall  upon  the  right  of  the  Highlanders,  order- 
ed a  body  of  his  men  to  advance,  and  pull  it  down.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  and  the  flank  of  the  rebels  immediate- 
ly became  uncovered.  The  front  of  the  rebel  High- 
landers being  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  a  dreadful 
fire  of  artillery,  the  men,  by  instinctive  valour,  advanced 
to  the  attack  sword  in  hand,  broke  through  two  regi- 
ments, Burrel's  and  Monro's,  and  pressed  on  to  the  se- 
cond line  of  the  royal  army.  In  this  situation,  they  were 
calmly  expected  by  the  second  line  of  the  royal  army  in 
front,  and  by  Wolfe's  regiment,  which  had  broken  down 
the  wall,  on  their  flank.  A  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  the 
assailants  in  this  quarter  escaped.  The  bravest  who  did 
not  fall  by  the  fire,  perished  in  conflict  with  the  English 
bayonets.  Lochiel  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  small 
troop  who  survived,  and  was  charging  the  English  i-anks, 
when  he  fell  by  a  discharge  of  grape-shot,  which  wound- 
ed him  in  the  ancles,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing his  sword.  He  was  carried  off  by  his  two  brothers, 
between  whom  he  had  advanced.  Macdonald  of  Kep- 
poch  was  rushing  on  in  the  same  manner,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  brought  him  to  the  ground:  he 
was  conjured  by  a  friend  not  to  throw  his  life  away,  but 
to  retreat,  and  rejoin  his  regiment.  He  desired  his 
friend  to  provide  for  his  own  safety ;  and,  going  on,  re- 
ceived anotiier  shot,  by  which  he  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Most  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded  the  five  Highland 
regiments  who  advanced  to  the  charge  were  killed,  and 
almost  every  man  in  the  front  rank  of  each  regiment. 
The  rebel  regiments  on  the  left,  seeing  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen,  did  not  advance  to  close  combat;  but  only 
so  near  as  to  exchange  a  general  discharge  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  duke's  army  ;  after  which,  they  an- 
swered the  fire  of  some  of  the  dragoons  who  purstied 
them  ;  and  then  dividing  into  separate  bodies  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  were  eitlier  cut  to  pieces,  or  retreated,  ac- 
cording to  their  numbers,  or  that  of  their  imniediate  pur- 
suers. In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  battle  was  con- 
verted into  a  general  route  ;  and  orders  being  issued  to 
give  no  quarter,  vast  numbers  weiv  slain  in  the  pursuit. 
The  pretender  escaped  with  great  difficulty  from  the 
field  of  battle  ;  and  after  wandering  for  the  space  of 
many  months  a  solitary  fugfitive  among  the  wilds  of  Scot- 
land, he  found  means  to  embark  on  board  a  smill  ves- 
sel, which  conveyed  him  to  Morlaix  in  Bretasme.  Thus 
ended  the  last  effort  of  the  Stuart  family,  ;o  reascend  tliat 
throne  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  most  egregious 
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folly,  and  the  most  flagitious  aUcmpis.  The  executions 
which  ensued  on  the  suppression,  seemed  much  more 
numerous  than  ihc  necessity  of  the  case  required.  The 
lords  Balmcrino,  Lovat,  and  Kilmarnock,  sufl'ered  the 
sentence  ot'  decapitation  on  Tower-hill,  as  did  also  the 
carl  of  Derwentwater,  without  any  form  of  trial,  being 
arraigned  on  the  sentence  passed  against  him  in  1716. 
The  earl  of  Cromarty,  only,  received  a  pardon.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  presented  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion to  his  majesty,  and  thanks  to  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  now  became  the  idol  of  the 
nation,  and  was  held  every  where  up  as  the  saviour  of 
the  Protestant  interest. 

An  important  act  of  parliament  was  passed  immediate- 
ly after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  by  which  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  of  the  Highland  chieftains  were 
abolished.  A  law  was  also  passed,  forbidding  the  High- 
landers to  wear  the  garb  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished. The  policy  of  emancipating  the  Highland 
vassals  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  conquest  of  their 
affections  remained  still  to  be  made.  Under  the  wise 
administration  of  Chatham,  a  conciliatory  system  was 
adopted,  and  their  favourite  national  garb  was  restored. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  period,  that  the  nation  reaped 
the  full  benefit  of  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  a  true, 
simple,  and  energetic  Celtic  race  of  mountaineers. 

About  the  same  time  the  English  made  an  e.xpedition 
to  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  attack  Port  L'Orient, 
from  which  tlicy  came  off  with  neither  honour  nor  advan- 
tage. The  fleet  under  admiral  Lestock,  with  six  batta- 
lions of  regular  forces  on  board,  arrived  on  the  20ih  of 
September,  in  Quimpcrlay  Bay,  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  city,  which  was  immediately  summoned  to  surren- 
der. In  the  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  consternation, 
a  capitulation  was  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  the  maga- 
zines of  the  company,  on  the  payment  of  40,000/.,  should 
remain  untouched,  and  the  inhabitants  be  protected 
from  pillage.  These  terms  the  British  commander 
haughtily  rejected,  and  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  de- 
spair, prepared  to  defend  themselves.  The  invaders 
were  destitute  of  artillery  and  implements  for  a  siege, 
and  they  played  ineffectually  with  a  single  battery  upon 
the  town.  At  length  tlic  troops  in  tlic  neighbourhood, 
and  the  provincial  militia,  collecting  in  force,  com- 
pelled the  general  to  reinibSrk,  and  return  to  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  Frencli,  at  the  same  time,  gained  an  important 
victory  at  Rocou.x,  in  Flanders,  over  the  allies.  The 
Dutch,  who  had  beheld  the  progress  of  the  French 
I'.rms  in  the  Netherlands  with  terror  ami  apprehension, 
liadbeen  at  last  driven  to  declare  against  their  most  for- 
midable enemy  ;  and  by  a  tumultuous  sedition,  similar 
to  that  which,  in  the  last  century,  had  saved  their  com- 
monwealth, the  people  were  excited  to  depose  their 
magistrates,  and  to  confide  the  supreme  power  over 
the  army  and  navy  to  tlie  prince  of  Orange.  But,  how- 
ever spirited  and  wise  their  resistance  to  France  might 
have  been,  they  were  in  the  present  conflict  necessa- 
rily, from  being  lUe  weakest,  the  greatest  sufferers. 
V  victory  gained  over  the  allies  at  La  Feldt  filled  them 
w  ith  distrust  of  their  own  generals,  and  the  taking  of 
IJergen-op-Zoom  drove  them  to  despair.  These  disas- 
ters, it  is  true,  were  balanced  in  some  degree  by  the 
losses  of  the  French  in  Italy,  where  their  general,  the 
brother  of  the  marquis  de  Bellelsk,  was  slain,  and  his 
whole  army  put  to  the  route  in  attempting  to  penetrate 
into  Piedmont.  Nor  were  the  naval  successes  of  Britain 


discontinued.  In  April  1747,  a  squadron  sailed  from 
Brest  for  America,  commanded  by  admiral  La  Jonquiere, 
who  were  encountered  by  a  superior  fleet  under  the 
English  admirals,  Anson  and  Warren.  Six  ships  of  the 
French  line  struck  their  colours,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  convoy  and  frigates  were  taken.  In  the  month  of 
October,  admiral  Hawke,  with  a  superior  force,  fell  in 
with  nine  French  line  of  battle  ships,  seven  of  which  he 
took,  after  an  obstinate  engagement. 

The  variety  of  success  served  to  make  all  the  powers 
at  war  heartily  desirous  of  peace.  The  king  of  France 
was  sensible  that  the  moment  of  success  was  the  most 
advantageous  opportunity  of  proposing  terms  ;  and  even 
expressed  his  desire  of  general  tranquillity  to  sir  John 
Ligonier,  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  La 
Feldt.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  met  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  Britannic  majesty  announced  that  a  con- 
gress would  be  speedily  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for 
concerting  the  means  of  a  general  pacification.  As  the 
event,  however,  was  uncertain,  the  subsidies  and  sup- 
plies of  parliament  were  renewed,  and  an  additional  sub- 
sidy was  granted  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  whom  Eng- 
land had  now  to  class  with  the  empress  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Sar- 
dinia, and  a  multitude  of  Germanic  sovereigns  in  her 
band  of  mercenaries.  But  previous  to  the  termination 
of  the  session  (May  1748,)  the  king  informed  the  two 
houses,  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  actually 
signed,  and  that  the  basis  of  the  accommodation  was  a 
general  restitution  of  conquests.  The  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  must  undoubtedly,  upon  the  whole,  be  con- 
sidered as  favourable  to  the  allies.  France,  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  her  conquests,  required  no  other  compensa- 
tions than  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  with  its  ap- 
dendages,  to  the  infant  don  Philip,  territories  of  which 
that  prince  was  already  in  possession.  By  this  treaty, 
England  resigned  Cape  Breton,  to  obtain  the  restitution 
of  Madras.  With  Spain,  England  had  little  occasion  to 
negotiate.  In  a  wur  of  nine  years,  nothing  had  been  gain- 
ed or  lost,  but  Portobcllo,  which  had  been  immediately 
evacuated.  The  original  cause  of  the  war  seemed  in 
the  course  of  it  to  be  entirely  forgotten  ;  and  at  ihe  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  not  a  syllable  was  mentioned  re- 
specting the  pretended  right  of  search,  which  had  for- 
merly occasioned  such  loud  and  indignant  clamours. 
The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  Bri- 
tish empires  in  America  was  referred  to  the  decision  of 
commissioners.  I' ranee  retained  no  mark  of  superiority 
in  this  treaty  with  relation  to  England,  excepting  the 
restitution  of  hostages  to  reside  in  France,  till  tlie  re- 
ciprocal retention  of  conquests  should  be  actually  made, 
and  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Cathcart  were  nominated  for 
that  purpose.  This  afforded  the  patriots  a  pretence  to 
exclaim  against  the  peace  as  disgraceful  to  the  nation  ; 
but  the  nation,  which  had  reason  to  be  wearied  with  the 
expences  and  disasters  of  the  war,  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  celebrated  with 
universal  rejoicings.  A  profound  tranquillity  in  domes- 
tic affairs  succeeded  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cijapellc,  till 
the  death  of  Mr  Pelham  in  1751,  in  the  meridian  of  his 
life,  reputation,  and  usefulness.  He  lived  and  died 
esteemed  and  lamented,  both  by  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation.  Mr  Legge,  a  man  of  honour  and  capacity,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  seals 
being  consigned  to  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  formerly  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Vienna,  a  minister  of  very  mo- 
derate political  attainments,  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the 
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treasury  was  occupied  by  Uic  duke  of  Newcastle.  But 
it  soon  appeared  how  unequal  were  the  talents  of  this 
nobleman  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  when  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  Pelham.  If  we.seek  for  the  origin  of 
the  war,  which,  at  the  distance  of  some  years  from  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  created  between  France 
and  England,  we  shall  find  it  kindling  up  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  By  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  English  had  been  acknowledged  as  the 
rightful  possessors  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America. 
But  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  being  ceded  to  England 
according  to  the  ancient  limits  of  that  territory,  fruit- 
less and  endless  altercations  arose  as  to  the  import  of 
this  expression,  between  the  commissaries  of  the  two 
nations,  to  whom  the  right  of  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
the  royal  empire  was  assigned  ;  the  English  claiming 
the  whole  territory  as  far  as  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  French  admitting  their  right 
only  to  the  peninsula  of  Acadie. 

Another  source  of  dispute,  also,  sprang  up  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world.  The  French,  pretending  to 
have  first  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
claimed  the  whole  country  towards  New  Mexico,  on  the 
east,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  west.  On 
this  pretence,  a  systematic  and  artfully  contrived  plan 
was  formed  to  connect  these  widely  distant  establish- 
ments, by  the  gradual  erection  of  a  chain  of  fortresses, 
from  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  along  and  beyond  the 
Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  In  order  to  assert 
their  claims,  as  they  found  many  English  who  had  settled 
beyond  these  mountains,  they  dispossessed  them  of  their 
new  settlements,  and  established  forts  to  command  the 
adjacent  country.  In  this  dispute,  the  native  Indians, 
both  from  interest  and  partiality,  sided  almost  universally 
with  the  French. 

Negotiations,  mutual  accusations,  and  partial  hostili- 
ties, between  the  two  powers,  for  some  time  preceded 
an  open  declaration  of  war.  At  last  more  important 
operations  commenced.  In  the  year  1755,  general  Brad- 
dock  sailed  from  Cork  ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Virginia, 
took  tlie  command  of  the  forces  destined  to  act  against 
the  French  ou  the  Ohio.  Braddock  was  courageous, 
but  obstinate,  and  acquainted  with  regular  war;  but  at- 
tached to  the  pedantry  of  discipline ;  and  so  deficient  in 
sense,  as  to  imagine  the  tactics  of  Europe  strictly  prac- 
ticable among  the  swamps  and  forests  of  America.  He 
treated  with  disdain  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers, 
who  best  knew  the  enemy  he  had  to  engage  ;  and  took 
no  precaution  against  the  stratagems  which  he  was  warn- 
ed to  expect.  Having  advanced,  in  fearless  security,  to 
less  than  ten  miles  of  Fort  du  Quesne^  witliout  recon- 
noitring, he  was  saluted,  in  the  mi^st  of  a  pathless 
swamp,  by  a  fire  in  his  front  and  flank,  from  a  concealed 
enemy.  Too  high  spirited  to  think  of  retreating,  he  gave 
directions  to  the  few  brave  men  who  kept  beside  him  to 
form  and  rally,  and  advance  according  to  the  regular 
rules  of  war.  In  this  condition  he  remained,  giving 
orders  with  great  composure,  while  his  officers  fell  thick 
around  him,  till  he  fell  dead  by  the  shot  of  a  musket. 
The  main  body  of  his  troops  had  fled,  and  their  retreat 
was  covered  by  the  provincials,  under  major  Washing- 
ton, whom  he  had  so  much  despised.  All  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  army,  were  left  to  the 
enemy,  and  seven  hundred  men  were  lost ;  ihe  rest  re- 
treated to  Philadelphia. 

On   the  death   of  Braddock,  the  chief  command  de- 
volved upon  General  Shirley,  who  formed  a  plan  for  the 


reduction  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Crown  Point 
and  Niagara,  erected  by  the  French  on  the  banks  oi 
the  lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.  The  troops,  destined 
for  this  service,  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  laie 
in  the  summer,  and  were,  soon  after  the  commencemeiii 
of  their  march,  attacked  in  their  camp  by  Baron  Dies- 
kau,  the  French  commander,  who  was  repulsed  wit: 
great  loss.  General  Johnson,  however,  found  himse!;- 
after  this  bloody  encounter,  too  much  weakened  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  expedition,  and  retreated  to  Albany.  Thi- 
ther, also,  General  Shirley  returned;  the  purposeden- 
terprise  against  Niagara  being  deferred  till  the  nes'. 
campaign. 

While  the  operations  of  the  English  were  thus  lan- 
guid and  unsuccessful,  the  French,  under  General  Mont- 
calm, captured  Oswego,  though  strongly  garrisoned  and 
plentifully  provided.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1757,  they 
laid  siege  to  the  important  post  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  captured  it  in  six  days.  By  this  conquest  the  French 
obtained  the  command  of  the  extensive  and  magnificent 
chain  of  lakes,  which  connects  the  rivers  St  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi.  And  thus  disgracefully  terminated 
the  third  campaign  of  the  American  war,  in  which  the 
French,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  had  maintained  an 
uniform  superiority ;  and,  in  the  course  of  which,  no 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  English,  except  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  vigor- 
ous exertions  of  Colonel  Moncton,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
the  provincials,  raised  by  the  Massachusetts  assembly- 
Some  atonement  for  these  disasters  in  America,  was 
found  in  the  captures  which  the  English  made  at  sea. 
Letters  of  reprisal  had  been  issued  by  the  English  court, 
as  early  as  1755,  before  a  regular  declaration  of  war, 
and  300  merchantmen,  for  the  most  part  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  French 
complained  of  this  breach  of  public  honour,  with  some 
reason;  not  that  their  own  hostile  intentions  were  to  be 
doubted,  but  because  the  ceremony  of  declaring  war 
was  easy,  and  should  have  been  observed.  The  truth 
was,  that  British  ministers  fluctuated  between  peace 
and  war.  An  opposition  had  arisen,  which  weakened 
and  distracted  them — the  opposition  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Legge  to  the  measures  of  tlie  court.  Mr  Pitt  declared 
that  the  whole  system  and  scheme  of  politics  was  absurd. 
Already  alliances  had  been  made,  by  which  one  half  of 
the  continent  was  subsidized,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  defending  Hanover.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel 
was  to  hold  in  readiness  12,000  men  for  that  purpose; 
and  Russia  was  paid  to  maintain  55,000  horse  and  foot 
for  the  same  object.  But,  by  adopting  Prussia  as  an 
ally,  the  aid  of  Russia  was  virtually  lost  to  Britain.  The 
Empress  Elizabeth  sided  with  France,  when  she  saw 
his  Britannic  majesty  sign  a  treaty  with  Frederick.  Mr 
Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  deprecated  this  whole  system  of  con- 
tinental connections  ;  a  system  wliich,  the  former  states- 
man declared,  would,  in  a  short  time,  cost  us  more  than 
the  fee  simple  of  the  electorate  was  worth  ;  and  he  ar- 
dently wished  to  break  those  fetters  which  chained  us, 
like  Prometheus,  to  that  barren  rock. 

These  declarations  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
dismission  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  from  their  respec 
tive  employments.  Mr  Henry  Fox,  after  these  changes, 
accepted  of  the  seals.  The  administration  was  new  mo- 
delled in  other  respects;  but,  though  led  by  the  talents 
of  Fox,  it  was  still  divided  and  unpopular.  The  first 
efforts  of  the  cabinet  were  directed  to  ward  off  a  blow 
which  France  threatened  when  the  war  commenced. 
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namely,  Uie  invasion  of  the  inland ;  ami  in  llicsc  their 
conduct  neither  i^ave  conlidtnce,  nor  gained  popularity. 
Instead  of  adopting  a  broad  and  patriotic  plan  of  defence, 
that  of  arming  the  people  to  defend  tncniselvcs,  they 
grasped  on  all  hands  for  mercenary  aid,  and  10,000  Ha- 
noverians were  brought  over  to  defend  ten  million  of 
Englishmen.  While  the  nation  and  ministry  were  thus 
fearfully  watching  the  preparations  at  Dunkirk  and 
Brest,  a  formidalile  ileet  was  equipped  at  Touion,  whicii 
at  last  sailed  to  attack  iMinorca.  When  its  destination 
was  notorious,  a  squadron  of  ten  sliips  of  the  line  was 
dispatched  under  Admiral  Byng,  with  orders  to  relieve 
Minorca,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  throw  a  body  of  lrooi)s  into 
the  garrison.  Uyng,  with  a  fleet  which,  though  infe- 
rior to  the  l>ench,  would  yet  have  been  led  to  battle, 
and  probably  to  victory,  by  a  spirited  commander,  had 
u  partial  engagement  w  ith,  and  suffered  them  to  escape. 
He  returned  home  without  accomplishing  the  relief  of 
Minorca,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  perished  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial.  By  one  half  of  the  nation  his 
fate  was  regarded  as  a  terrible,  but  necessary  example; 
by  the  other  half  he  was  considered,  as  lie  styles  him- 
self, not  without  appearance  of  reason,  a  victim,  des- 
tined to  divert  the  indignation  mv\  resentment  of  an 
injured  and  deluded  people.  Notwithstanding  the  sa- 
crifice of  this  victim,  the  nation  exiiibited  symptoms  of 
the  highest  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  admi- 
nistration, under  whose  guidance  nothing  but  disaster 
liad  occurred.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr  Fox, 
finding  the  tide  of  popularity  set  strongly  against  them, 
determined,  by  a  timely  resignation,  to  avoid  a  compul- 
sive dismission.  In  November  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  ap- 
pointed principal  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr  I^egge 
reinstated  in  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Yet,  with  all  the  popularity  of  the  principal  characters 
of  this  ministry,  it  soon  became  impossible  to  conceal, 
that  the  higher  parts  of  it  were  in  a  convulsive  state  of 
quarrel  with  its  lower  and  baser  ingredients, — the  sub- 
servient creatures  of  the  court,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  it.  The  favourite  project  of  the  king,  for 
strengthening  the  army  in  Germany  with  large  reinforce- 
ments from  England,  was  not  agreeable  to  the  patriotic 
ministers  Pitt  and  Legge.  His  majesty,  irritated  by 
their  opposition,  at  length  resolved  upon  an  effort  to 
relieve  himself  from  their  controul ;  and  in  April  1757, 
they  were  suddenly  dismissed  from  their  ofliccs,  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  being  consigned,  /m 
tem/iore,  to  the  chief  justice  of  England.  Mr  Fox  again 
look  the  lead  in  affairs ;  but  the  alarm  of  the  nation  at 
the  dismission  of  the  popular  ministers  was  lively 
and  undisguised.  Mr  Fox,  perceiving  it  impossible 
to  stem  the  torrent,  wisely  consulted  tlic  monarch  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  And  in  June  Mr  Pitt 
resumed  the  seals  of  secretaiy  of  state  ;  Mr  Legge  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  their  former  stations  at  the 
hoard  of  treasury  ;  Lord  Anson  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty  ;  and  Mr  Fox  himself,  acceding  to  the 
i;ew  order  of  things,  was  gratified  with  the  lucrative 
office  of  paymaster-general  of  the  army. 

The  recal  of  Mr  Pitt  to  the  helm  of  affairs  produced, 
ill  a  few  years,  the  most  successfvd  cfioits  of  national 
vigour  that  ever  w'ere  made  ;  but  the  tide  of  success  did 
not  immediately  change.  An  incfTectual  attempt  was 
made  upon  Rochefortby  a  naval,  land,  and  marine  force, 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  in 
which  the  commanders  had  no  other  success  tlian  that 
of  reducing  the  little  island  of  Aix,  after  which  they 


returned  immediately  to  England.  But  the  indignation 
oftlie  country  could  attach  no  blame  to  the  administra- 
tion that  planned  this  enlcrprizc ;  the  whole  fell  upon 
its  inuiittlialc  conductors.  In  licrmany,  afl'airs  were 
not  niore  fortunate.  There,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
at  tlie  head  of  50,000  confederates,  was  opposed  to  the 
Mareschal  d'Etrees,  the  French  commander,  whom  he 
sulVeretl  to  cross  the  Wesei'  without  disputuig  the  pas- 
sage, and  before  whose  forces  he  ordered  his  own  to 
retreat,  before  the  battle  of  Hastcnback  was  irretrieva- 
bly lost.  Retreating  after  this  engagement,  the  duke 
was  enclosed  between  the  German  Sea,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Wcser;  and  in  September  was  obliged,  at  Cloister- 
Seven,  to  sign  the  disgraceful  capitulation  known  by 
that  name,  by  which  his  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and 
Brunswickers,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  obliged 
to  disarm  and  disljand. 

By  this  time  the  King  of  Britain  had  thought  proper 
to  drop  the  connection  ol  Russia  to  obtain  that  of  Prus- 
sia. From  this  choice  a  new  combination  took  place 
among  the  European  powers,  quite  opposite  to  the  for- 
mer state  of  things,  and  the  forces  of  the  different  pow- 
ers were  thus  drawn  out:  Britain  opposed  France  in 
America,  Asia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attacked 
Hanover,  whicli  the  king  of  Prussia  uPiJertook  to  pro- 
tect, while  Britain  furnished  troops  and  money  to  second 
his  operations.  Austria  had  fixed  her  aims  on  the  do- 
minions of  Prussia,  and  drew  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
into  the  same  designs.  In  these  views  the  Austrians 
were  seconded  by  France,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  the  last 
of  which  powers  had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settlement  in 
the  west  of  Europe. 

The  war,  however,  soon  took  a  brighter  turn.  In 
America,  General  Amherst  concerted  with  General 
Abercrombie  a  spirited  and  judicious  plan  of  operations 
for  the  campaign  of  1758.  Conveyed  by  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Boscawen,  he  took  Louisburg,  with  the  whole 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  a  Iket  of  six  French  ships 
that  lay  anchored  in  ths  harbour.  General  Abercrom- 
bie, who  undertook  to  reduce  all  the  enemy's  forts  on 
the  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  was  at  first  dispirited 
by  a  repulse  which  he  sustained  at  Ticonderoga  ;  but 
detachments  of  his  army,  under  Colonel  Bradstrict  and 
General  F"orbcs,  separately,  reduced  the  forts  Frontc- 
nac  and  Du  Quesne ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year 
peace  was  established,  by  a  formal  treaty,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  rich  and 
fertile  plains  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  In  the 
succeeding  year,  Ticonderoga  itself  surrendered,  and 
fort  Niagara  capitulated  to  General  Johnson. 

But  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  ol  General  Amherst's 
plan,  the  reducfion  of  Quebec,  was  intrusted  to  General 
Wolfe.  In  the  fhonth  of  June  1759,  the  armament, 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  Canatla,  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Orleans,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, and  extending  to  the  bason  of  Quebec.  On  the 
left  of  this  river  were  posted  10,000  Frencli,  under  CJe- 
neral  Montcalm,  who  repulsed  the  Britisli  in  an  attempt, 
to  pass  from  the  island  of  Orleans;  but  the  disap])oiiit- 
merit,  though  it  sunk  deep  in  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
British  commander,  did  not  prevent  him  from  trying 
the  only  eflbrt  that  remained  to  be  tried,  one  transcen- 
dently  bold  and  admirably  cxecu-lcd.  To  deceive  the 
enemy,  he  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  l)cyond 
the  spot  fixed  on  for  landing;  but,  during  the  night,  he 
fell  down  with  the  stream,  in  order  to  protect  the  dis- 
embarking of  the   troops,  which  was  happily  accom- 
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plished  in  bilencc  and  secrecy.  The  precipitous  liciglits 
of  Abraham  were  next  ascended ;  and,  with  infinite  la- 
bour and  difficulty,  the  troops  sustaining  themselves  by 
the  rugged  projection  of  the  rocks,  and  by  boughs  of 
trees  and  plants,  which  sprang  from  its  clefts,  gained 
the  summit,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Montcalm 
immediately  hastened  with  his  army,  from  his  camp  at 
Montmorenci,  and  gave  battle  to  the  British  to  save  the 
town.  Wolfe,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
was  at  first  slightly  wovmded  in  the  wrist,  by  a  ball 
from  one  of  the  enemy's  marksmen  ;  he  continued,  how- 
ever, to  give  orders,  inattentive  to  the  wound,  with  a 
handkerchief  wrapt  I'ound  his  wrist,  till  a  second  shot 
pierced  his  breast.  Expiring  in  the  arms  of  victory,  he 
had  but  time  to  learn  that  the  enemy  fled.  The  gene- 
rals Moncton  and  Townsend  continued  the  fight,  after 
the  fatal  wound  of  their  commander,  with  unabated  ar- 
dour. The  death  of  Montcalm,  the  French  commander, 
who  also  received  a  mortal  wound,  was  fatal  to  the  ene- 
my. They  gave  way  on  all  sides.  The  city  of  Quebec, 
though  provided  with  the  means  of  defence,  surrender- 
ed in  consternation,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
French  army  retreated  to  Montreal.  The  French  made 
a  vigorous  effort,  the  following  season,  to  recover  Que- 
bec ;  but  were  entirely  repulsed  by  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  garrison,  and  tlic  appearance  of  Lord  Colville's 
fleet.  The  reduction  of  all  Canada  soon  followed  that 
of  its  capital,  the  most  important  acquisition  of  territory 
ever  made  by  tiie  British  arms.  An  almost  uninter- 
rupted prosperity,  for  some  years,  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  England.  Fort  Louis,  on  the  river  Senegal, 
surrendered  without  cfl'usion  of  blood,  to  a  small  squa- 
dron under  Captain  Marsh.  Goree,  on  the  south  ol  the 
same  river,  surrendered  to  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  Gau- 
daloupe  was  taken  by  Commodore  More  and  General 
Hopson.  Our  attempts  upon  the  French  coast  were, 
as  usual,  unfortunate.  Cherbourg  was,  indeed,  taken 
by  Commodore  Howe,  who  destroyed  the  harbour  and 
bason  of  that  place  ;  but  the  same  armament  having 
sailed  back  from  England,  and  disembarked  the  land 
troops  to  the  westward  of  St  Maloes,  General  Bligh, 
their  commander,  was  alarmed,  in  the  midst  of  his 
march  into  the  open  country,  by  intelligence  that  the 
governor  of  Bretagne  was  advancing,  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  English 
hurried  back  to  the  bay  at  St  Cas,  where  their  fleet  lay 
at  anchor,  but  could  not  escape  to  their  ships,  till  their 
rear  guard,  of  1500,  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a  man. 
It  can  scarcely  be  presumption  to  impeacli  the  policy 
of  these  expeditions  to  the  enemy's  coast,  which  so  uni- 
formly terminated  in  disaster,  although  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  recommendation  of  the  elder  Pitt  himself, 
who  used  to  boast  that  he  could,  at  any  time,  singe  a 
few  yards  of  the  French  coast.  Such  attempts,  when 
we  consider  their  expense,  their  vanity,  and  their  blood- 
shed, may  be  allowed  to  have  been  compared,  with 
much  more  propriety,  to  the  folly  of  breaking  windows 
v.'ith  guineas.  The  British  admirals  asserted  their 
country's  honour  more  effectually.  Boscawen  inter- 
cepted the  fleet  of  De  la  Clue,  off  Cape  Lagos,  and, 
after  a  fierce  conflict,  captured  five  of  the  enemy's  ca- 
pital ships.  A  second  victory  was  obtained  offQuibcron, 
by  Admiral  Hawke,  in  a  manner  still  more  creditable  to 
British  seamanship.  Undismayed  by  the  rocks,  shoals, 
and  quicksands,  of  a  shore,  to  which  the  French  retired, 
Hawke  pursued  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestuous 
riionth  of  November,  and  gave  them  battle    Two  of 


their  capital  ships  were  sunk  during  the  action.  Ano- 
ther struck  her  colours,  but  no  boat  could  be  sent  to 
take  possession  of  her;  and  three  others  were  stranded 
or  destroyed. 

Our  arms,  in  the  East  Indies,  were  distinguished  by 
splendid  achievements.  The  war,  in  that  remote  quarter, 
began  by  each  power  siding  with  two  contending  native 
princes  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  becoming  principals  in 
the  dispute.  The  viceroy  of  Bengal,  declaring  against 
the  English,  laid  siege  to  Calcutta,  a  fort,  which  was  in 
no  situation  to  repel  the  attack  even  of  barbarians.  It 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  a  part  of  the  garrison,  to  the 
number  of  146  persons,  were  crowded  into  a  small  prison, 
called  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,'"and  perished  in  cir- 
cumstances horrible  to  be  related.  General  Clive, how- 
ever, soon  avenged  this  dreadful  transaction,  and  re- 
trieved the  affairs  of  our  eastern  dominions.  Aided  by 
a  fleet  under  Admiral  Watson,  he  first  subdued  a  pirati- 
cal Prince  Angria,  who  had  annoyed  the  company's  set- 
tlements in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay  ;  then  march- 
ing into  Bengal,  defeated  the  forces  of  the  reigning 
Subah  with  a  handful  of  men,  assisted  his  subjects  iu 
dethroning  him,  and  placed  another  attached  to  the 
English  interests  in  his  stead.  The  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany being  thus  triumphantly  ro-establishp'l  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces,  the  attention  of  their  council  and  com- 
manders was  called  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  General 
Lally,  an  active  military  character  in  the  service  of 
France,  laid  siege  to  Madras,  in  1758  ;  but  he  was 
driven  from  thence,  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Kempen- 
felt,  with  reinforcements  to  the  garrison,  and  retreated 
precipitately  to  Arcot.  A  year  after  this  event,  Lall/ 
was  completely  defeated,  by  General.  Coote,  in  the  Car- 
natic,  and  was,  at  last,  blockaded  by  sea  and  land  in 
Pondicherry  The  fortunate  capture  of  this  proud  and 
opulent  capital  of  the  French  Indian  dominions  comple- 
ted our  triumphs  in  the  east. 

The  disgraceful  convention  of  Closter-Seven  had 
spread  dissatisfaction  through  England,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  liad 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  excited,  and  the  most 
liberal  supplies  were  granted  by  parliament.  The 
renewed  energy,  in  the  conduct  of  the  German  war,  as 
far  as  England  was  concerned,  was  indeed  no  less 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  minister  than  of  the  peO' 
pie.  The  interest  of  the  nation  was  deeply  excited  by 
the  dangers,  the  difficulties,  and  the  romantic  exploits 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Mr  Pitt,  himself,  who  had 
risen  to  popularity  by  declaiming  against  Gorman  sul)- 
sidies,  whether  smitten  by  this  contagious  sy^P'"^'^/)  or 
anxious  to  finish  the  war  by  vigorous  i-oeasures,  in  a 
quarter  where  he  saw  that  his  sover-'gn's  inclination 
was  unchangeably  bent  on  hostiliu<:s>  acquiesced  in  the 
alliances,  and  in  the  warlike  .neasures  which  he  had 
formerly  so  much  condemnr-i.  A  body  of  British  forces 
wcie  sent  over  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand,  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  Th>;  command  of  these  devolved,  by 
the  death  of  Klarll^orough,  on  Lord  George  Sackvillc, 
after  a  few  inconsiderable  successes  of  the  allies  at 
Crevelt.  In  the  glorious  and  decisive  battle  of  Minden, 
the  British  cavalry  were  brought  forward,  by  Sackville, 
too  late  in  the  action  to  be  of  the  smallest  service  ;  but 
the  English  infantry,  commanded  by  Waldegravc  and 
Ivingslcy,  bore  the  brunt  and  chief  credit  oi  the  day. 
They  not  only  sustained,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  French,  but  cjiargcd  tlicjii  in 
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their  luni,  and  totally  routed  the  Gendarmerie  carabi- 
neers, and  the  choicest  veterans  of  the  French.  Afcer 
this  victory,  it  was  expected  that  another  reinlorcenient 
would  totally  turn  the  scale  of  fortune,  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  but  the  reinforcement  arrived,  and  no  advantage 
accrued.  The  English,  at  last,  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  see  that  in  Germany 
they  were  waging  unequal  war,  and  assuming  new  loads 
of  ^axes,  for  conquests  which  they  could  neither  pre- 
serve nor  enjoy.  Amidst  the  events  which  ultimately 
contributed  to  this  change  of  sentiment,  George  II.  died 
suddenly  on  the  20th  of  October  1760.  He  had  risen  at 
his  usual  hour,  and  expressed  an  intention,  as  the 
weather  was  fine,  of  walking  out  In  a  few  minutes, 
being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall  upon  the  floor. 
When  his  attendants,  wlio  were  brought  into  the  room 
by  the  noise  of  his  fall,  lifted  him  into  bed,  he  desired 
that  the  Princess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for ;  but,  before 
her  arrival,  he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  33d  of  his  reign.  In  his  private  character,  though 
his  tempo.v  was  violent,  his  principles  were  good,  and 
his  conduct  frugal,  plain,  and  sincere.  His  public  virtue 
cannot  entirely  be  sullied  by  the  charge  of  a  predilection 
for  his  native  country,  since  that  passion  itself  was  a 
partial  viitup  Without  having  the  merit  of  extending 
patronage,  he  saw  the  arts  flourish  under  his  reign  ; 
and,  with  an  ordinary  capacity,  he  enjoyed  the  longest 
and  most  glorious  of  all  English  reigns. 

All  historians  concur  in  representing  the  period  of 
his  present  majesty's  accession  as  singularly  auspicious. 
The  war  was  conducted  successfully,  by  a  most  popular 
administration.  The  natural  partiality  of  subjects,  for 
a  young  sovereign,  was  increased  by  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  the  singular  graciousncss  of  his  manners. 
The  speech  delivered  from  the  throne,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  parliament,  was  well  calculated  to  support 
and  increase  this  popularity.  "  Born  and  bred  a  Briton," 
said  the  young  monarch,  "  I  hold  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  my  people  equally  dear  to  me,  with  the  greatest 
prerogatives  of  my  crown."  It  was  strongly  recom- 
mended, to  parliament,  to  support  our  great  ally  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  the  liberality  of  parliament  was 
evinced  in  voting  more  than  19  millions,  (including  a 
subsidy  of  650,000/.  for  his  Prussian  Majesty,)  for  the 
support  of  50,000  land  forces,  and  70,000  seamen.* 
The  civil  list  was  settled  at  800,000/.  per  annum,  a 
sum  now  charged  on  the  aggregate  fund,  in  lieu  of 
the  hereditary  and  other  specific  revenues,  which  had 
beetv  assigned  to  the  late  king.  A  most  popular  act 
distingoished  this  session,  which  passed  at  the  imme- 
diate recommendation  of  the  throne.  Hitherto  the 
commissions  of  the  judges  expired,  according  to  law, 
with  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  though,  in  fact, 
no  instance  had  occurred,  since  the  Revolution,  in  which 
the  new  successor  had  everted  his  privilege  of  chang- 
ing them,  yet  it  was  thougi.t  proper  to  complete  their 
independence,  by  extending  tcn'n-  commissions  during 
good  behaviour. 

An  event  which  took  place  the  lery  day  on  which 
parliament  was  dissolved,  seemed  to  bode  ill  to  that 
union  and  good  harmony  which  had  been  so  strongly 
recommended  in  his  Majesty's  speech,  and  to  verify  the 
-ears  of  those  who  had  predicted  the  growth  of  Tory 


principles  in  the  new  monarch,  from  his  education  under 
the  earl  oi  Bute.  The  popular  and  patriotic  minister 
Legge,  a  man  of  whom  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  emphatically,  that  he  never  knew  a  man 
who  had  less  "  rubbish  about  him"  was  dismissed  from 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  and  Sir  Francis 
Dashwood,  a  well  known  Tory,  was  put  in  his  place. 
At  the  same  time,  the  compliant  Lord  Holdernessc, 
who  had  intimated  to  Lord  Bute  at  the  accession,  that 
he  was  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  throw  up  his 
office,  in  a  pretended  quarrel  with  the  Whigs,  now  kept 
his  promise,  and  retired  in  ^'■seeming  a7iger"  but  with  a 
pension  of  3000/.  Jicr  annum.  Lord  Bute  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards 
Lord  Liverpool,  was  made  his  confidential  secretary. 

His  majesty's  union  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  together  with  their  coronaiion, 
was  joyfully  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
spite  ot  the  late  changes  in  the  ministry,  war  was  ably 
supported.  Though  the  gallant  Frederick  was  hardly 
pressed.  Prince  Ferdinand,  with  the  allies,  signalized 
the  summer  campaign  of  1761,  by  defeating  the  French 
at  Kirch  Derken,  with  the  loss  of  5000  men.  The 
island  of  Belleisle  surrendered  to  General  Hodgson  and 
Commodore  Kcppel,  after  its  capital  had  beeen  taken 
by  storm.  Dominica  was  reduced  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Pondicherry  in  the  East.  Yet  the  nation  was  not 
so  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  victory,  as  to  be  blind  to 
the  expences  of  the  war  A  negotiation  preferred  by 
France  was  now  continued,  and  promised  a  fortunate 
issue,  when  it  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  event, 
which  brought  a  new  enemy  to  act  against  us.  Spain, 
deeply  meditating  the  family  compact,  betrayed  her 
designs,  by  what  was  considered  as  an  impertinent  in- 
terference between  the  belligerent  powers.  This  neces- 
sarily roused  Mr  Pitt,  who,  seeing  at  once  the  whole  of 
the  project,  proposed  to  declare  war  against  that  king- 
dom. But  finding  himself  unsupported,  he  somewhat 
haughtily  (perhaps,  however,  justly)  declared,  that  he 
would  take  no  part  in  councils  which  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  govern.  His  resignation  immediately  fol- 
lowed. His  majesty  accepted  it  with  expressions  of 
regret,  and,  as  a  just  reward  well  due  to  his  services, 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  Mr  Pitt's  vigilance 
as  a  minister  was  soon  evinced  by  the  open  avowal  of 
that  family  compact,  which  his  antagonists  had  derided 
him  for  suspecting.  England  was  necessarily  drawn 
into  a  war  with  Spain  ;  and  Portugal,  as  the  ally  of 
England,  was  invaded,  and  nearly  given  up  to  conquest. 
But  the  influence  of  Mr  Pitt's  plans  outlived  his  con- 
tinuance in  oflice.  Martinique  surrendered  to  our  arms, 
and  Spain  in  a  very  few  months  lost  Havannah,  Manilla, 
and  all  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  inhabitants,  of 
Manilla  saved  their  property,  by  promising  a  ransom 
which  was  never  paid.  In  the  mean  time,  the  braveiy 
of  the  British  troops,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Count  La 
Lippe  Buckcburgh,  who  commanded  them,  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  repelled  the  Spanish 
invader.  In  Germany,  Prince  Ferdinand,  ably  seconded 
by  the  Marquis  of  Grandby,  gave  a  signal  defeat  to  the 
French  at  Grabenstein,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  out 
of  South  Cassel. 


•  II  is  particulary  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  session,  176tb,  200,000/.  were  voted,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  his  Majesty 
to  the  several  provinces  of  America,  expressly  as  a  compensation  to  them  for  their  cxti-aordinary  expenses,  incurred  by  their  vigorous 
exertions  during  tlie  war. 
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The  career  of  victory  was  stopt  by  a  slill  more  de- 
sirable event.  A  negotiation  tor  peace  was  again  set 
on  foot.  Tlie  duke  of  Bedford  was  sent  over  to  Paris, 
and  the  duke  dc  Nivernois  came  to  London.  A  defini- 
tive treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February 
1763.  The  French  gave  up  all  Canada,  that  part  of 
Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi,  Cape  Breton,  Senegal, 
the  islands  of  Grenada,  Dominica,  St  Vincent's,  and 
Tobago.  Spain  ceded  Minorca,  East  and  West  Florida, 
and  all  her  possessions  east  or  south  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, renouncing  her  pretensions  to  the  Newfoundland 
fishery,  and  confirming  to  Britain  the  right  of  cutting 
logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  France  renounced 
in  the  East  Indies  all  acquisitions  made  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  since  the  year  1749.  Portugal  was 
reinstated  in  all  her  dominions  :  the  French  were  to 
withdraw  from  the  Hanoverian,  Hessian,  and  Prussian 
territories.  In  return  for  these  cessions,  Britain  gave 
up  to  France,  Belleisle,  Goree,  Gaudaloupe,  Martinique, 
St  Lucia  and  Pondicherry,  and  Chandernagore,  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  recognised  her  right  to  fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  ceded  the  small  islets  of  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  To  Spain  we  lestored  Havannah,  the 
Manillas,  and  our  other  conquests.  A  violent  outcry 
was  occasioned  by  the  terms  of  the  peace.  Chatham 
himself  raised  his  voice  with  indignation  against  it ;  but 
we  ought  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  authority  of  patriotic 
names.  The  terms  were  at  least  fair,  honourable,  and 
advantageous.  In  a  single  year's  continuance  of  the 
war,  the  country  might  have  spent  ten  times  the  value 
of  any  acquisition  which  she  gave  up,  by  moderating  her 
views. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  was  followed  by  the  down- 
fal  of  tlie  minister.  This  was  partly  accomplished  by 
the  power  and  genius  of  Pitt,  and  the  Whig  interest  in 
parliament ;  but  still  more  by  the  popular  outcry  which 
was  raised  against  the  minister,  and  by  the  virulent  pub- 
lications which  issued  from  the  press.  At  the  head  of 
those  popular  writers  was  John  Wilkes,  the  member  of 
parliament  for  Aylesbury,  and  editor  of  a  paper  called 
the  North  Briton,  remarkable  for  its  invectives  against 
the  ministry,  and  its  scurrility  against  the  Scotch  nation. 
To  the  flame  of  popular  hatred  the  minister  at  last 
yielded,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  George  Grcnville, 
■who  began  his  ministerial  career  by  prosecuting  Wilkes. 
This  demagogue  had  not  scrupled,  in  one  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  North  Briton,  to  accuse  his  majesty  directly 
of  falsehood.  The  king's  messenger,  by  virtue  of  a  ge- 
neral warrant,  entered  Mr  Wilkes'  house,  and  appre- 
hended him.  After  being  examined  before  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his 
papers  were  seized  and  sealed  up.  A  few  days  after, 
he  was  brought  to  Westminster-hall  by  habeas  corpus, 
and  released  by  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  in  consideration 
of  his  being  a  member  of  parliament.  The  parliament 
ordered  the  seditious  paper  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman, — an  operation  that  produced  a 
riot,  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  which  served  to  disco- 
ver the  angry  spirit  of  the  populace.  Mr  Wilkes  was 
soon  after  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  Continent.  The  intem- 
perance of  party  was  never  so  violent  as  at  this  period  ; 
but,  however  contemptible  the  origin  of  the  tumult,  the 
effects  were  favourable  to  liberty.  General  warrants 
lost  their  supposed  legality,  and  the  seizure  of  papers,  in 
consequence  of  such  warrants  was  no  longer  to  be  sanc- 
tioned— When  Wilkes  prosecuted  the  secretary  of  stale 


for  seizing  his  papers,  he  obtained  a  verdict  of  damages. 
It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  Chief-Juslice 
Pratt,  after  pronouncing  the  warrant  under  which  Mr 
Wilkes  was  seized  illegal,  concluded  his  speech  with 
these  words  :  "  If  the  higher  jurisdiction  should  declare 
my  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  I  submit,  as  will  become 
me,  and  kiss  the  rod  ;  but  I  must  say,  I  shall  always 
consider  it  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain."  The  administration  of  Mr 
Grenville  was  the  source  of  misfortunes  to  Britain, 
which  are  felt  at  the  present  day.  Fov  a  long  time  there 
had  existed  a  trade  between  the  Spanish  and  American 
colonies,  which,  though  nominally  illicit,  was  wisely 
connived  at,  as  it  supplied  the  Americans  with  their 
only  means  of  obtaining  specie.  When  ministers  found, 
that  their  effectual  efforts  to  stop  this  trade  had  produ- 
ced only  distress  to  our  own  trade,  they  enacted  a  law 
which  seemed  to  legalize  it ;  but  such  duties  were  en- 
joined, as  in  fact  ainounted  to  a  prohibition.  To  com- 
plete the  climax  of  impolicy,  Mr  Grenville  enlarged  the 
plan  of  taxation,  by  a  measure  which  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  declared  that 
he  durst  not  attempt.  This  was  to  raise  a  direct  reve- 
nue from  America.  For  this  purpose,  the  celebrated 
stamp  act  was  passed  in  March  1765.  It  was  carried 
through  the  commons  by  a  great  majority.  Those  who 
opposed  it,  contended  more  against  the  policy  than  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  General  Conway  alone  pro- 
tested against  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  exercise 
direct  taxation  over  her  colonies.  On  receiving  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  the  stamp  act  being  passed,  the  in- 
dignation of  America  broke  out  into  open  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. The  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Boston  hung  out 
their  colours  half  mast  high,  as  a  signal  of  the  deepest 
distress.  The  balls  of  the  city  were  muffled,  and  rang 
out  a  dumb  peal.  The  act  itself,  as  soon  as  it  came 
from  the  king's  printing-house,  was  burnt  by  the  popu- 
lace, together  with  the  effigies  of  the  men  most  active 
in  passing  it.  The  masters  of  those  vessels  which  had 
conveyed  the  stamps  to  America,  were  compelled  to 
deliver  up  their  cargoes  to  an  enraged  multitude.  Those 
who  had  accepted  coninais^ons  to  act  as  distributors  of 
stamps,  were  forced  by  public  oath  to  renounce  all  con- 
cern in  them.  The  justices  of  the  peace  in  many  parts 
gave  notice,  that  they  would  not  act  in  that  capacity,  to 
the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  law,  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession, 
universally  j-enounced  the  use  of  British  stamps.  But 
the  most  alarming  opposition  was  made  by  the  mer- 
chants, who  entered  into  solemn  engagements,  not  to 
import  any  more  goods  from  Britain  till  the  stamp  act 
should  be  repealed. 

But  while  the  Grenville  ministry  shewed  their  con- 
fidence and  security  by  this  bold  act,  they  were  ap- 
proaching to  their  downfl\ll.  In  the  arrangement  of  a 
bill  for  eventually  settling  a  regency  in  case  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown,  ihcy  gave  offence  to  the  court,  by 
omitting  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Overtures 
were  secretly  made  to  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  by 
the  party  of  Leicester  house.  These  were  discovered 
by  Mr  Grenville,  who  no  longer  thought  of  keeping 
measures  with  the  Leicester  house  cabinet ;  but  urged 
an  immediate  dismission  of  Stuart  M'Kcnzie,  the  bro- 
ther of  Lord  Bute,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  Lord  Holland,  his  known  supporters. 

Mr  Pilt  and  Lord  Temple  answered  the  application  of 
the  court,  by  insisting  on  a  total  change  of  men  and 
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measures.  Fimling  them  immoveable,  the  court  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  that  body  of  the  Whigs 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  Had  these  men  joined  in  a  manly  adherence  to 
Mr  Pitt's  terms,  it  is  probable  that  secret  influence 
■would  have  received  an  irrecoverable  blow  ;  but  vmhap- 
pily  the  Newcastle  party  proved  flexible,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  negociator,  had  the  happiness  to  see, 
before  his  death,  the  new  administration  settled  in  oflice. 

The  privy  seal,  with  the  patronage  of  the  church, 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Tlie  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  Mr 
Dowdeswell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  and  General  Conway,  secretaries  of  state. 
The  admiralty  was  assigned  to  Earl  Egmont ;  and  the 
great  seal  to  Lord  Northington.  Lord  Temple,  with 
great  bitterness,  but  Mr  Pitt,  with  a  proper  decorum, 
condemned  an  acceptance  of  place  at  a  time  when  the 
court  might  so  easily  have  been  brought  to  terms.  The 
new  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  the  friends 
of  Mr  Pitt  with  undue  inflexibility,  and  with  preferring 
to  put  all  to  hazard,  when  some  great  points  might, 
with  certainty,  be  secured. 

The  oppressive  and  vexatious  regulations  of  the 
stamp  act  excited,  as  had  been  predicted,  an  imme- 
diate and  general  discontent  throughout  America;  a 
spirit  which  broke  out  into  open  tumult  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston.  Intelligence  of  this  alarming 
spirit  had  reached  ministers  before  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, which  was  opened  by  a  speech  truly  marked 
with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  new  ministers;  and 
recommending  conciliation  to  America. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr  Pitt,  with  great  manliness, 
stated  his  approbation  of  many  of  the  new  ministers,  and 
declared  that  he  was  disposed  to  hope  well  from  tlieir 
measures.  "  But  confidence,"  he  added,  "  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom."  George  Grenville 
having  inveighed  against  the  Americans,  the  spirit  of 
the  patriot  took  fire,  and  burst  forth  into  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  replies  that  ever  echoed  within  the  walls 
of  any  assembly.  It  concluded  with  emphatically  urg- 
ing the  immediate,  absolute,  and  unconditional,  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act. 

A  l)ill  was  accordingly  aliVlost  immediately  introduced 
for  its  abolition  ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  violent  opposi- 
tion, it  passed  both  houses  by  a  great  majority.  It  was 
accompanied  with  a  declaratory  act,  asserting  the  power 
and  riglit  of  Great  Britain  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatever. 

This  last  act,  when  it  reached  America,  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  mere  salvo  for  the  honour  of  the 
mother  country  ;  and,  on  that  account,  scarcely  .dimi- 
nished the  joy  which  was  expressed  at  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act ;  nor,  according  to  all  human  probability, 
would  it  have  been  ever  CTrnmeratcd  by  the  Americans 
among  their  grievances,  if  the  British  government  had 
not  returned  to  the  practical  plan  of  taxation  for  a  re- 
venue. The  Rockingham  administration  had  the  merit 
of  reconciling  America;  and  of  other  measures  which, 
although  of  less  importance,  were  also  patriotic  and  po- 
pular. Several  obnoxious  taxes  were  repealed,  and 
general  warrants  were  declared  illegal.  Unhappily  for 
the  good  of  their  country,  their  duration  was  short;  and 
it  is  still  more  to  be  regretted,  that  they  fell  by  the  in- 
fluence of  tliat  man  who,  on  other  great  occasions,  had 
never  swerved  from  the  interests  of  the  stale.  Lord 
Chatham,  probably  prompted  by  resentment  at  the  late 


dereliction  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  accepted  a  «ar/r 
blanche  from  the  court  to  come  into  power.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that  the  great  cause  of  that  offence, 
which  the  court  secretly  cherished  against  the  Rock- 
ingham Whigs,  was  owing  to  their  lenity  towards  Ame- 
rica ;  yet  he  alienated  himself  from  that  moderate  and 
respectable  party,  and  vainly  trusted  to  carry  his  own 
plans  respecting  America  into  effect  in  a  ministry  com- 
posed of  Whigs  and  Tories,  a  discordant  junction,  which 
Mr  Burke  so  aptly  compared  to  a  tessiiatcd  fiavement. 
In  the  new  ministry,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Mr  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of 
Chatham,  accepted  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  Their 
associates  in  office  were  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Lord 
Camden,  and  Mr  Charles  Townsend.  The  last,  who 
was  by  no  means  attached  to  the  Whigs,  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Scarcely  had  the  ministry 
commenced  their  career,  when  the  impolitic  system  of 
taxing  the  colonies  was  renewed.  He  introduced  a  bill 
for  imposing  a  tax  on  tea,  glass,  and  colours,  imported  into 
America;  glossing  over  the  measure  as  coming  within 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  commercial  regulation; 
whilst  the  payment  of  these  duties  into  the  British  ex- 
chequer virtually  amounted  to  direct  taxation.  This 
passed  with  little  or  no  opposition  at  home.  In  this  and 
other  financial  acts,  Lord  Chatham  bore  no  part;  being 
confined  by  extreme  illness  from  executing  any  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  When,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Charles 
Townsend,  Lord  North  succeeded  to  his  place,  Chat- 
ham was  convinced,  that  his  influence  on  public 
transactions  was  at  an  end,  and  he  resigned  ;  but  he  had 
not  resigned  before  intelligence  had  arrived  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Mr  Townsend's  new  stamp  act.  America  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  discontent  bordering  on  rebellion;  and 
though  tranquillity  was  apparently  restored  at  Boston, 
by  an  armed  force,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the 
mean  time  a  war  had  bioken  out  in  the  East  Indies  be- 
tween the  British  and  Hyder  Ally,  which  was  carried 
on  with  various  success.  The  Irish  obtained  an  act,  by 
w  hich  the  parliament  of  that  country,  determinable  for- 
merly at  tlie  king's  decease,  was  appointed  to  be  chosen 
every  eight  years.  Other  events  of  lesser  moment  oc- 
curred in  this  year;  but  the  public  attention  was 
chiefly  engrossed  by  the  reappearance  of  Mr  Wilkes. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  incurred  a  sentence  of  out- 
lawry, returned  to  England  just  before  the  general  elec- 
tion ;  and,  with  his  usual  boldness,  offered  himself  to 
represent  the  city  of  London.  The  livery,  however, 
Avere  not  prepared  to  accept  his  services,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  rejoicing  in  his  defeat,  when,  to  their  sur- 
prise, he  carried  his  election  for  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, against  the  whole  influence  ofgreat  landed  property, 
and  the  whole  strength  of  government.  His  success 
was  the  signal  for  riot,  and  every  species  of  tumult.  A 
mob  assembled  round  the  King's  Bench  prison,  to  which 
Mr  Wilkes  was  sentenced  for  two  years  ;  and  the  riot 
act  being  read  in  vain,  the  military  fired  upon  the  peo- 
ple, several  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded.  Thi  = 
served  only  to  increase  the  popular  rage,  and  tended 
ultimately  to  weaken  the  influence  of  administration. 
When,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Cooke,  the  other  member 
for  Middlesex,  Mr  Serjeant  Glyn  offered  himself  on 
the  popular  side,  he  carried  his  election  against  the 
whole  interest  of  the  court.  At  this  election,  a  rio>. 
took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  populace  were  killed. 
The  murderers, though  tried  and  convicted,  found  m.eans 
to  cscspc. 
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Wilkes  had  not  yet  taken  liis  seat,  when  he  published 
a  letter,  that  fell  into  his  hands,  from  lord  Weymouth 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Surry  quarter  sessions.  This  he 
chose  to  consider  as  the  cause  of  the  massacre  com- 
mitted in  St  George's  Fields.  A  charge  that  so  nearly 
afiected  the  nobleman's  character,  was  not  passed  unno- 
ticed. Mr  Wilkes  was  adjudged  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  expelled  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Bliddlesex  electors  again  chose  hira  ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  his  election  void,  and  made  out  a 
new  writ.  To  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  again 
succeeding,  Mr  Luttrel  vacated  his  seat,  and  stood  can- 
didate for  Middlesex.  This  gentleman,  although  he  had 
not  a  fourth  part  of  the  votes  which  Mr  Wilkes  had, 
and  was  not  returned  by  the  sheriffs,  was  declared,  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  duly  elected.  It  was 
argued,  that  Mr  Wilkes,  having  been  once  expelled, 
could  not  again  be  elected  ;  and  that  as  a  vote  for  a  man 
not  eligible  is  not  a  legal  vote,  it  followed,  that  Mr  Lut- 
trel had  the  majority  of  votes.  The  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  petitioned  against  a  resolution  which  they 
deemed  so  unconstitutional  ;  but  the  house  voted,  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  parliament,  a  resolution  once 
passed,  could  not  be  reversed  in  the  same  session. 

These  proceedings  were  considered  so  important  to 
the  nation,  as  to  draw  their  attention  from  affairs  which 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  more  important.  The  parlia- 
ment engaged  in  warm  debates  on  the  policy  of  taxing 
America,  while  the  natives  in  the  new  world  continued 
more  refractory.  A  special  commission,  which  was  is- 
sued for  trying  American  delinquents  in  England,  did 
not  pass  without  a  vehement,  but  unsuccessful  opposi- 
tion, on  constitutional  grounds. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  subject  of  the  Middlesex 
election  engaged  and  agitated  the  public  mind.  In  par- 
liament, the  eloquence  of  Chatham  and  of  Camden 
were  exerted  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Lord  Chatham  declared,  that  the  people  had  no 
confidence  in  the  existing  parliament,  and  proposed  pe- 
titioning his  majesty  to  dissolve  it.  On  this,  lord  Cam- 
den having  divided  with  the  opposition,  he  was  imme- 
diately deprived  of  the  great  seal.  The  dismission  of 
lord  Camden  was  speedily  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who,  though  far  from  joining 
the  standard  of  opposition  as  a  decided  partizan,  had,  on 
one  occasion,  voted  in  support  of  loid  Rockingham's 
motion  against  his  majesty's  secret  advisers.  The  duke 
of  Grafton's  place,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, was  immediately  filled  by  lord  North,  who  had 
been  for  two  years  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Thus 
%vas  unfortunately  formed  an  administration,  which  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  government  for  12  successive 
years  ;  and,  by  its  vindictive  spirit,  and  its  obstinacy  in 
error,  shook  the  British  empire  to  its  foundation. 

Durini;  this  year  a  part  of  Mr  Townsend's  stamp 
act  was  repealed  ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  regarded 
the  imposition  on  tea  was  continued  ;  and  unfortunately 
the  spirit  of  the  act  still  remained.  In  vain  was  it  urged, 
that  the  repeal  of  our  most  obnoxious  impositions  had 
produced  all  the  happiest  effects  predicted  by  the  ad- 
vocates for  that  repeal ;  that  lenity  on  our  part  had 
produced  moderation  on  the  part  of  America;  and  that 
the  recent  discontents  had  arisen  from  fresh  provo- 
cations. 

Wearied  at  last  with  fruitless  contest  against  the  mi- 
nistry, the  nation  seemed  prepared  to  fix  its  rcfi:ard  on 
any  new  object  of  political   interest   which  should  pre- 
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sent  itself.  In  the  year  1764,  lord  Egmont  being  then 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  a  settlement  had  been  pro- 
jected on  the  Malouine  or  Falkland  Islands,  and  com- 
modore Byron  was  sent  out  to  take  possession  of  them. 
It  happened  that,  about  the  same  time,  a  settlement  had 
been  made,  and  a  fortress  erected,  by  the  French  navi- 
gator M.  Bougainville,  on  one  of  these  islands  to  the 
east  of  the  English  settlement,  under  the  name  of  St 
Louis.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  this  was 
soon  yielded  up  to  the  Spaniards,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Port  Soledad.  It  was  well  known,  that  (Brazil  and 
Surinam  excepted)  Spain  pretended  to  the  absolute  so- 
vereignty of  the  whole  southern  continent  of  America, 
and  the  islands  belonging  to  it.  The  English  settle- 
ment, therefore,  excited  at  the  court  of  Madrid  the 
highest  alarm  and  uneasiness,  not  merely  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  right  of  dominion,  but  because  it  was 
evident,  that  the  principal  inducement  of  England  to 
form  this  settlement,  was  the  facility  which  it  would 
give  to  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  territories  bordering 
on  the  great  South  Seas.  Spain  remonstrated  without 
effect,  and,  dreading  the  power  of  England,  might  have 
probably  submitted  to  the  aggression,  had  not  the  loss  ot 
reputation  sustained  by  England,  from  her  tame  acqui- 
escence in  the  cession  of  Corsica  to  France,  embolden- 
ed the  court  of  Madrid  to  second  her  remonstrance  by 
vigorous  preparations.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1769,  captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamer  frigate,  cruising  off 
the  islands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  schooner  belonging 
to  Port  Soledad,  and  commanded  the  Spaniard  to  leave 
the  coast.  The  captain  of  the  schooner  obeyed ;  but 
returned  with  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  warning  captain  Hunt,  in  his  turn,  to  quit  the 
Malouine  coast.  After  some  altercation,  captain  Hunt 
returned  to  England,  leaving  only  two  small  sloops  at 
Port  Egmont.  In  a  short  time,  a  large  Spanish  arma- 
ment appeared  before  the  British  settlement,  and  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender  ; — a  summons  which  captain  Far- 
mer, the  commandant,  readily  obeyed,  as  resistance 
would  have  been  unavailing.  By  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, he  was  allowed  to  return  to  England  ;  but  by  an  un- 
paralleled insult  to  the  British  flag,  he  was  detained  by 
the  Spaniard  for  twenty  days.  The  news  of  this  trans- 
action excited  a  violent  indignation  in  England  ;  and 
had  the  warlike  spirit  of  lord  Chatham  still  guided  the 
national  councils,  the  discussion  of  the  right  to  these 
islands  would  have  been  preceded  by  actual  retaliation 
on  the  part  of  Britain;  but  the  conciliatory  temper 
which  we  refused  to  our  colonies,  was  on  this  occasion 
extended  to  enemies.  A  negotiation  took  place.  The 
Spaniards  restored  the  islands;  but  it  was  privately 
stipulated,  that  tliey  should  be  afterwards  evacuated  by 
Great  Britain  ;  and  since  that  time,  no  settlement  has 
been  made  upon  them.  Upon  the  wliole,  setting  aside 
the  affront  offered  to  our  flag,  tlie  grounds  of  the  quarrel 
do  not  seem  to  have  justified  a  war.  And  though  the 
pretensions  of  Spain  to  the  whole  empire  of  South 
America  may  seem  ridiculous,  let  us  ask  if  the  pride  of 
Britain  would  not  have  been  alarmed,  had  Spain  attempt- 
ed to  form  a  settlement,  or  to  establisli  a  garrison,  in 
any  part  of  the  dismal  wilds  of  Labrador,  or  the  frozen 
regions  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  year  1771  was  distinguished  by  an  extension   of 

the  liberty   of  the    press,  in  a  point  of  vital  interest  to 

public  freedom.     Before   this  period,   the  publishers  of 

the  debates  in  parliament  encroaching,  they  knew  not 
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precisely  on  what  grounds,  had  given  the  speeches 
either  under  fictitious  names,  or  merely  with  the  initials 
of  those  of  the  speakers.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
papers  began  to  assume  more  liberty ;  and  some  of 
them,  by  that  incorrectness  of  reporters  which  can  ne- 
ver be  avoided,  grossly  misrepresented  many  of  the 
speeches.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  com- 
plained, thai  he  had  been  thus  injuriously  treated,  and 
the  house  took  up  his  cause  with  great  warmth.  They 
ordered  the  printers  to  attend  the  house.  The  printers 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  bound  by  law  to  obey, 
refused  obedience  ;  and  the  serjeant  at  arms,  who  was 
sent  to  arrest  them,  was  treated  with  contempt.  On 
this,  the  house  addressed  his  majesty  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, by  virtue  of  which  they  were  apprehended,  but 
immediately  dismissed  by  the  magistrates  ;  one  of  them 
by  Mr  Wilkes  (at  that  lime  alderman  of  London),  a  se- 
cond by  aklernnui  Oliver,  and  a  third  by  Mr  Crosby,  the 
lord  mayor.  The  magistrates  were  applauded  by  the 
populace,  and  publicly  thanked  by  Uie  citizens  in  com- 
mon-council. The  commons  in  indignation  committed 
Rlr  Wilkes  and  the  lord  mayor,  both  members  of  tlieir 
own  house,  to  the  Tower.  They  were  brought  up,  in- 
deed, by  habeas  corpus,  and  their  case  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  but  after  long  and 
learned  pleadings,  these  magistrutes  were  remanded  by 
the  court,  and  their  liberation  was  celebrated  with  uni- 
versal rejoicings.  The  house,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, its  leaders,  the  ministers,  were  peculiarly  perplexed 
•with  Mr  Wilkes.  He  had  been  ordered  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  ;  but,  in  return,  he  pleaded  his  privi- 
lege as  a  member,  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  in  any 
other  character.  It  was  now  that  the  commons  disco- 
vered themselves  in  a  dilemma,  Irom  which  they  chose 
to  make  a  ridiculous  retreat  in  preference  to  persever- 
ing. They  ordered  Mr  Wilkes  to  appear  on  the  8th  of 
April,  but  adjourned  to  the  9th.  In  consequence  of  this 
implied  victory  on  the  part  of  reporters,  they  have  since 
exercised  a  privilege  important  to  the  political  know- 
ledge of  the  comiTiunity,  although  they  are  still  amena- 
ble to  parliament  for  will'iil  misrepresentation.  During 
the  recess  of  parliament,  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  some  official  changes  took  jilace  in  the  administra- 
tion, in  conse(iuence  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
a  nobleman,  generous  and  accomplished  ;  but  as  a  mi- 
nister, unpopular  and  unfortunate.  He  professed  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  hut  accjuiesced,  for  the  sake  of 
ambition,  in  the  Tory  measures,  which  predominated  in 
the  present  period ;  yet  he  had  filled  the  lieutenancy  of 
Ireland  with  ability  and  applause.  The  earl  of  Suffolk 
succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern 
department,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  accepted  the  vacant 
post  of  lord  privy  seal. 

For  some  succeeding  years,  the  administration  of 
lord  North  was  marked  by  few  events  of  signal  conse- 
quence. An  application  was  made  by  a  considerable 
body  of  the  established  clergy,  and  by  a  number  of  the 
laity  in  those  professions,  which  required  stibscription 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  for  relief  from  that  severe 
lest  of  faith.  The  bill  for  granting  this  relief  was  carried 
'hrough  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords. 
The  same  fate  attended  a  motion  in  favour  of  the  dissen- 
ters, for  a  farther  enlargement  of  the  toleration  act, 
which  was  successfully  made  in  the  lower  house  by  sir 
George  Saville.  Inconsequence  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dukes  of  Cumberland  -and  Gloucester  to  women  of  infe- 
rior rank,  the  royal  marriage  act  vas  about  the  same 


time  passed.  By  this  law,  the  descendants  of  George  II 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  prohibited  from  marrying 
without  the  royal  consent.  The  bill  was  not  passed  with- 
out encountering  a  spirited  opposition.  The  descendants 
of  George  II.,  it  was  observed,  might  in  lime  compre- 
hend a  vast  multitude  of  individuals ;  and  the  right  of 
government  itself,  to  prevent  an  indefinite  number  of 
liuman  beings  from  enjoying  the  common  privilege  of 
nature  in  contracting  marriage,  was  reasonably  called 
in  question. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  company  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  parliament  at  this  period  ;  and  a  new 
regulating  bill  was  past  for  reforming  the  government 
ol  India,  by  great  parliamentary  majorities,  and  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  nation.  For  the  particulars 
of  these  changes,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a  future 
article.  We  shall  only  notice  at  present,  that  while  the 
vigour  of  these  regulations  was  apparent,  experience 
could  only  prove  their  deficiency  in  wisdom.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  era  of  lord  North's 
administration  ;  but,  while  the  nation  was  enjoying  and 
looking  forward  to  tranquillity,  a  tempest  was  gathering 
abroad. 

The  affairs  of  India  had  scarcely  been  discussed,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  a  serious  attention  to  those  of 
America.  The  unfortunate  disputes  with  our  colonies, 
revived  by  the  imposition  of  the  port-duties  in  1767,  hatl 
suffered  no  abatement,  though  kept  out  of  view  by  do- 
mestic bickerings  of  infinitely  less  importance.  The 
non-importation  agreement  entered  into  by  the  colonies 
had  already  been  noticed  ;  but  though  the  Americans 
confined  their  practical  opposition  to  coinmercial  com- 
binations, they  began  to  indulge  a  boundless  licence  of 
speculative  discussion,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  par- 
liamentary power.  Nor  was  the  tax  upon  lea  the  only 
cause  of  disaffection.  The  dependence  of  the  governors 
and  judges  in  America  had  been  transferred  from  the 
people  to  the  crown.  In  the  act,  which  imposed  the 
port-duties  in  1767,  was  a  remarkable  clause,  which  gave 
scarcely  less  umbrage  and  alarm  than  the  taxes  them- 
selves,— a  clause  empowering  the  crown,  by  sign  ma- 
nual, to  establish  a  general  civil  list  throughout  every 
province  in  America,  with  any  salaries,  places,  or  ap- 
pointments, to  the  very  last  shilling  of  the  American  re- 
venue. In  1768,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts-bay 
had  called  upon  the  different  colonial  legislatures  to  join 
with  them  in  petitioning  the  king  respecting  the  griev- 
ances of  America.  In  spite  of  all  the  instructions  of 
lord  Hillsborough  (secretary  for  foreign  affairs)  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  their  respective  assemblies 
concurred  with  the  proposal  of  the  Bostonians  ;  and  a 
committee  of  correspondence  was  framed  among  them, 
and  a  general  spirit  of  union  appeared  to  pervade  Ame- 
rica. The  first  lunnulls  arose  at  Boston,  where  the  po- 
pulace rose  on  the  commissioners  for  levying  the  taxes, 
and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  at  a  fortress  near  the 
town.  In  consequence  of  this  riot,  troops  were  landed 
to  overawe  the  citizens,  under  cover  of  fourteen  ships 
of  war  ;  while  the  assembly  of  the  province  openly  di- 
rected the  inhabitants  to  hold  themselves  provided  with 
arms.  This  was  the  provocation  which,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  the  British  parliament  thought  a  sufBcient  justifi- 
cation for  reviving  an  obsolete  and  tyrannical  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  bringing  persons  accused  of  treason 
bevond  seas  to  trial  and  punishment  in  England.  The 
measure  excited,  throughout  all  America,  a  just  and 
terrible  alarm.    In  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  Americans 
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iooked  back  on  the  late  concessions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try with  suspicion  ;  and  their  suspicions  had  but  loo 
palpable  grounds  to  lay  hold  of,  when  they  saw  that,  by 
maintaining  the  right  of  taxation  in  a  single  case,  they 
retained  the  principle,  and  founded  a  precedent  for  its 
indefinite  application.  The  residence  of  the  militai'v  at 
Boston,  far  from  quieting,  only  enflamed  the  populace. 
In  1770  an  affray  took  place,  in  which  the  militaiy  were 
constrained  to  fire  upon  the  rioters,  and  several  lives 
were  lost. 

During  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts'  assembly 
in  the  summer  of  1773,  a  discovery  was  made,  which 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame,  long  since  kindled  in  that 
province.  The  celebrated  Dr  Franklin,  agent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  England,  had  acquired 
possession  of  certain  letters,  written  in  confidence  by 
Governor  Hutchinson  and  others  to  their  friends  in 
England,  in  which  they  spoke  oi  coercive  measures;  of 
taking  of  incendiaries ;  and  of  altering  charters,  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Franklin  immediately  transmitted 
these  letters  to  his  constituents.  They  excited  exces- 
sive indignation,  and  produced  a  petition  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts' assembly  to  the  king,  to  remove  their  go- 
vernor. The  petition  was  transmitted  to  Dr  Franklin, 
presented  to  the  king,  and  by  his  majesty  laid  before  the 
privy  council.  Dr  Franklin  was  summoned  to  support 
the  petition  before  the  same  meeting,  where  he  received 
from  the  lord  chancellor  Loughborough  the  grossest 
abuse.  He  was  pronounced  a  forger  of  the  letters  ;  and 
the  Massachusetts'  petition  was  rejected  as  scandalous 
and  seditious. 

The  duty  of  tea,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had 
been  left  as  a  token  of  legislative  supremacy.  The  East 
India  company,  reduced  almost  to  bankruptcy  by  the 
accumulation  of  their  teas,  were  urgent  with  the  minister 
to  repeal  the  American  duty  of  3d.  a  pound,  offering  in 
lieu  of  it,  to  pay  double  the  sum  on  exportation.  At 
length,  in  1773,  an  act  passed  for  permitting  the  expor- 
tation of  teas  duty  free.  The  East  India  company  hoped, 
by  this  measure,  to  regain  the  American  market,  and 
the  government  still  exulted  in  upholding  the  principle 
of  taxation,  since  the  company,  instead  of  America,  had 
paid  the  duty ;  but  in  this  they  were  both  disappointed. 
When  the  tea  was  attempted  to  be  landed,  the  mob  arose 
in  Boston  harbour,  boarded  the  ships,  and  threw  their 
cargoes  into  the  sea,  retiring  peaceably  afterwards, 
without  giving  or  receiving  any  personal  violence.  Other 
places  followed  the  example,  and  in  no  places  was  the 
delivery  of  the  tea  to  its  consignees  permitted  by  the 
Americans.  Such  resistance  could  not  long  be  concealed, 
and  it  reached  England,  heightened  by  many  exagger- 
ations. The  tidings  were  communicated  by  the  minis- 
ter to  parliament,  at  their  next  session,  and  a  plan  of 
coercion  and  punishment  destined  to  be  tried  in  Ameri- 
ca, was  received  and  voted  with  almost  universal  en- 
thusiasm. A  remonstrance,  indeed,  was  presented  by 
the  Americans  resident  in  London,  concluding  with  a 
bold  avowal,  that  the  attachment  of  America  could  not 
survive  the  justice  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  minority  was  also  raised,  though  ineffectually,  to 
advise  conciliation.  A  bill  for  removing  the  custom- 
house and  seat  of  government  from  Boston  to  Salem, 
and  another  for  depriving  the  Massachusetts  state  of 
its  charter,  were  passed  during  the  session,  the  former 
without  a  division,  the  latter  by  a  great  majority.  Lord 
Chatham,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  dispute,  declared  his 
unalterable  opinion,  that  Britain  had  no  right  to   tax 


America.  ••  As  an  Englishman,  (saia  that  venerable 
statesman,)  I  recognize  to  tlic  Americans  their  supreme 
unalterable  right  of  property.  As  an  American,  I  would 
equally  recognize  to  England  her  supreme  right  of  re- 
gulating commerce  and  navigation.  This  distinction  is 
involved  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things.  Property  is 
private,  individual,  absolute — the  touch  of  another  an- 
nihilates it.  Trade  is  an  extended  and  complicated  con- 
sideration— it  reaches  as  far  as  ships  can  sail  or  winds 
can  blow  ;  it  is  a  vast  and  various  machine,  which  re- 
quires the  superintending  candour  and  energy  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  empire.  Taxation  is  theirs,  com- 
mercial regulation  is  ours."  But  the  language  of  the 
lords  in  administration  was  high  and  decisive  ;  it  was 
declared  that  the  mother  country  should  never  relax  till 
America  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Britain.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  bill  for  shutting  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  for  abo- 
lishing the  charier  of  Massachusetts,  for  quartering 
troops  in  America,  and  for  other  coercive  measures 
that  were  in  preparation,  testified  a  determined  spirit 
of  resistance.  Yet  this  determination,  though  firmly, 
seemed  not  to  be  willingly  adopted  ;  so  many  of  ihem 
were  connected  with  Britain  by  commercial  ties,  that 
the  prospect  of  a  civil  war  presented  the  most  terrific 
ideas. 

When  general  Gage  arrived  with  fresh  forces  at 
Boston,  they  addressed  him  in  strong,  but  respectful 
terms  ;  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  promote  a 
reconciliation  on  any  terms  consistent  with  their  rights 
as  British  subjects.  Their  remonstrance  was,  however, 
disregarded.  A  general  congress  of  deputies  from  all 
the  states  was  now  loudly  demanded  by  the  Americans  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  committee  of  correspondence 
at  Boston,  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  agreement,  to 
suspend  all  commercial  correspondence  with  Britain. 
Ii  was  in  vain  that  general  Gage  protested  against  these 
proceedings.  The  congress  of  deputies  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  magis- 
trates informed  the  several  governors,  that  their  power 
was  no  more.  The  congress  consisted  of  51  delegates, 
and  commenced  with  an  address  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral, in  which  they  set  at  defiance  his  endeavours  to 
overawe  their  proceedings.  His  authority  was  in  fact 
gone  ;  he  could  not  even  procure  the  lowest  mechanics 
to  erect  barracks  for  his  soldiers.  The  resolutions  of 
the  congress,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all  the  validity  of 
laws.  They  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  his 
majesty,  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
an  address  to  the  colonies  in  general.  Having  finished 
these  addresses,  they  adjourned,  after  a  session  of  52 
days. 

A  new  British  parliament  assembled  towards  the  end 
of  1774;  but  the  discussion  of  American  affairs  was 
at  first  studiously  avoided  by  the  ministry.  When  the 
subject  was  opened,  their  language  was  still  expressive 
of  contempt  for  the  rising  spirit  in  the  colonies  ;  and  it 
was  even  intimated,  that  the  apprehensions  of  a  war 
were  wholly  chimerical.  The  estimates  were  formed 
entirely  upon  a  peace  establishment ;  the  army  remain- 
ed on  its  former  footing ;  and,  what  was  most  of  all 
surprising,  a  reduction  of  4000  seamen  look  place  from 
the  20,000  voted  in  the  last  year,  lord  Sandwich,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  declaring,  that  he  knew  the  low 
establishment  proposed  would  be  fully  sufficient  for 
redikcing  the  colonies  to  obedience.  The  petition  from 
the  congress  to  the  king,  having  been  referred  by  his 
4  I  2 
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majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  American  agents, 
Dr  l'"ianklin,  Mr  Bollan,  and  Mr  Lcc,  petitioned  the 
house  to  be  heard  ut  the  bar,  in  its  support.  But  the 
ministers  alleged,  that  the  congress  was  no  legal  body, 
and  relnscd  to  give  them  a  hearing.  A  similar  fate  in 
the  upper  house  attended  lord  Chatham's  bill  lor  settling 
the  troubles  in  America;  and  the  very  day  after  the 
rejection,  a  motion  was  made  by  lord  Norlli,  to  declare 
America  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  On  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  strength  of  that  party  v.'liich  had  com- 
bated the  hostile  system  towards  ihe  colonies,  was  con- 
siderably increased;  they  divided  on  this  occasion,  106 
against  288.  They  were  joined  by  the  rising  talents  of 
Charles  Fox,  who  had  lately  been  dismissed  from  the 
treasury  bench,  for  displaying  a  spirit  not  snttieiently 
*  submissive.  Though  the  feelings  of  the  British  nation 
were  at  this  period  torpid  or  undecided  with  respect  to 
America;  yet  the  triumphs  of  administration,  in  reject- 
ing all  the  plans  of  conciliation  proposed  by  lord  Chat- 
ham, Mr  Burke,  and  the  other  leaders  of  opposition, 
were  not  undisturbed  by  many  remonstrances  from  im- 
portant bodies  in  the  nation.  The  city  of  London  re- 
monstrated ;  the  West  India  merchants  and  planters 
petitioned  against  measures,  which  threatened  to  in- 
volve them  in  ruin.  The  declaration  of  America  being 
in  a  state  of  rebellion  was,  however,  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Massachusetts-Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Provi- 
dence Plantation,  in  North  yVmerica,  with  the  British 
and  West  India  islands  ;  and  to  prohibit  their  fisheries 
on  the  banks  of  Newfouifdland.  After  so  strong  a  mea- 
sure, some  surprise  was  excited,  when  lord  North  ad- 
vanced a  conciliatory  motion,  of  which  the  purport  was, 
that  when  the  Americans  should  propose  to  make  such 
provisions  for  the  support  of  their  civil  government  as 
should  be  approved  of  by  his  majesty  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  British  government  would  abstain  from  taxing 
them,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  commercial  regu- 
lations. Some  of  the  zealots  of  the  minister's  friends, 
expressed  alarm  at  the  extent  of  this  concession  ;  while 
the  friends  of  America  justly  derided  it  as  nugatory, 
since  it  was  the  right.,  and  not  the  mode  of  taxation 
which  the  colonies  disputed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  military  preparations,  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans,  had  proceeded  with  ai-dour.  The 
cannon  and  stores,  belonging  to  government,  were  seiz- 
ed by  the  provincials,  in  Rhode  Island  and  other  places  ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  general  Gage  had  seized  a  num- 
ber of  warlike  stores,  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Having  received  intelligence  of  a  considerable  magazine 
deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  Biiiish  com- 
mander detached,  on  the  night  preceding  the  19th  of 
April,  800  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  under  colonel 
Smith,  who  proceeded  in  their  march  with  great  silence  ; 
hut  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells,  they  at 
length  perceived  themselves  discovered  ;  and,  on  their 
arrival  at  Lexington,  at  five  in  the  morning,  they  found 


a  company  of  militia  drawn  up  on  the  green.  With 
these  men,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  king's  troops  ex- 
changed tire,  and  the  Americans,  after  losing  a  few 
men,  retreated.  After  wliich,  the  royalists  proceeded 
to  Concord,  and  destroyed  the  stores.  On  their  return, 
the  passage  of  a  bridge  being  disputed  by  the  provin- 
cials, a  skirmish  ensued,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men  on 
both  sides  :  the  people  rose  in  all  quarters,  and  by  a 
scattered  but  destructive  fire,  from  behind  trees  and 
hedges,  they  made  the  British  suffer  considerably.  A 
second  body  of  troops,  which  general  Gage  had  the 
prudence  to  send  to  Lexington,  secured  their  retreat, 
and  they  returned  to  Boston  about  sunset,  after  losing 
300  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  provincials  did  not  ex- 
ceed 90.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  first  blood  had  been 
drawn  at  Lexington,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts voted  a  large  army  to  be  raised  ;  and  so  great 
a  military  lorce  was  immediately  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston,  as  to  form  a  complete  blockade  of 
that  important  town. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  ci- 
vil war.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  American  Congress, 
now  joined  by  the  colonies  of  New  York  and  North  Ca- 
rolina, unanimously  rejected  Lord  North's  conciliatory 
proposition  :  it  laid  a  basis  too  narrow,  indeed,  for  a  so- 
lid reconciliation,  and  its  reception  might  have  been 
foreseen.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  the 
British  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  arrived 
at  Boston  with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops,  so  that 
the  force  now  assembled  in  that  place,  or  its  vicinity, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  10,000  men.  Martial  law  was 
proclaimed;  but  a  shew  of  conciliation  was  still  held  out 
by  the  offer  of  General  Gage,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
grant  a  general  amnesty  to  such  as  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  excepting  only  two  distinguished  Aineri- 
cans,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  The  congress 
took  no  other  notice  of  this  proclamation,  than  to  elect 
Mr  Hancock  the  president  of  their  assembly.*  They 
chose,  at  the  same  tiine,  George  Washington  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  their  army. 

The  British  generals,  weary  of  their  confined  situa- 
tion, and  aflfected  by  the  disgrace  of  being  blockaded, 
had  determined  to  get  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dor- 
chester, near  the  town  of  Boston,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  an  opposite  quarter,  on  an  eminence  called  Bun- 
ker's Hill.  This  post  General  Howe  attacked  in  person 
with  3000  chosen  troops,  and,  at  last,  drove  the  Provin- 
cials from  their  entrenchments  ;  but  tliis  was  a  slight 
advantage,  and  dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  1100  of 
the  British,  who  fell  in  storming  the  works;  while  the 
Americans  retreated  across  an  isthmus,  to  a  new  posi- 
tion, with  inconsiderable  damage, and  still  continued  the 
blockade  of  Boston.  Elated  and  exasperated  as  the  pro- 
vincials were  by  this  fresh  bloodshed,  and  by  a  battle 
which,  though  nominally  a  defeat  on  their  side,  yet  gave 
a  signal  proof  of  tlieir  abilities  in  war,  the  congress  sent 
a  second  petition  to  the  king  for  peace,  and  accommo- 


*  By  the  act  of  confederation  passed  in  the  assembly  this  year,  the  provinces  are  denominated,  "The  Colonies  of  America  United"  for 
'heir  common  defence,  for  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  property,  and  for  their  mutual  and  general  safety  and  welfare.  The  act 
ascertained  the  power  of  congress,  and  prescribed  their  mode  of  action;  the  confeder.ation  was  declared  to  be  established  until  the 
terms  of  reconciliation  proposed  in  the  petition  of  congress  to  the  king  should  be  agieed  to  ;  the  obnoxious  acts  repealed  ;  reparations 
for  the  injuries  done  to  Boston  and  Charlestown  (a  suburb  of  Boston,  burnt  amidst  the  first  hostilities);  and  till  the  British  trci.ps  should 
be  wididrawn  from  America.  On  these  events  taking  place,  the  colonies  were  to  return  to  their  former  connections  and  friendship  wjtkt 
Great  Britain ;  but,  in  f^lure  of  that,  the  confederation  was  to  be  perpetual 
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dalion  and  reunion  with  Britain.  Mr  Penn,  \yho  deliv- 
ered he  petition,  was  informed,  that  no  answer  would  be 
given  to  it. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  confined  to  de- 
fensive operations.  As  it  was  known  ihat  Canada  had 
determined  to  be  neutral,  and  that  her  militia  had  re- 
fused to  obey  General  Carlcton's  orders  lo  march  beyond 
their  own  limits,  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
that  province.  General  Montgomery,  with  3000  men, 
proceeded  along  the  lake  Champlain  ;  and  having,  with 
great  gallantry,  carried  the  forts  of  St  John  and  Cham- 
blee,  pressed  forward  to  Montreal.  Meanwhile  an  irre- 
gular band  of  the  green-mountain  men,  under  Colonel 
Allen,  seized  Ticonderoga  ;  and  General  Arnold,  by  a 
march  of  incredible  hardihood  and  activity,  reached  the 
southern  bank  of  St  Lawrence,  where  he  awaited  Mont- 
gomery. The  latter  joined  him  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  commenced  the  siege  of  Quebec,  which  con- 
tained a  garrison  of  1600  men.  Ry  a  novelty  in  military 
science,  arising  from  the  dreadful  rigour  of  the  climate, 
Montgomery's  batteries  were  composed  of  snow  and 
water,  which  soon  consolidated  into  ice.  But  his  artil- 
lery making  only  a  slight  impression,  he  determined  on 
attempting  the  place  by  assault,  and  attacked  the  town 
in  different  quarters.  Alontgomery  fell  in  this  bold  as- 
sault, within  50  yards  of  the  walls  of  Quebec.  The 
attempt  completely  failed,  and  a  whole  division  of  the 
Americans  were  made  prisoners.  It  reflected,  how- 
ever, no  small  credit  on  the  surviving  General  Arnold, 
that,  wounded  and  repulsed  as  he  was,  he  still  continued 
the  blockade  of  the  place,  and  reduced  it  to  great  dis- 
tress. 

In  Virginia,  after  many  disputes  with  the  people,  the 
governor.  Lord  Dunmore,  at  last  took  refuge  on  board 
a  ship  of  war  which  lay  off  York  town.  He  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  invited  the  negroes  to  arrest  their  own- 
ers, and  join  the  royal  standard  ;  a  measure  which  pro- 
duced Inu  few  opportunities  of  emancipation  to  the 
slaves,  and  much  more  irritation  tlian  damage  to  the 
enemy.  A  more  serious  blow  was  inflicted  on  the  town 
of  Norfolk,  which,  for  refusing  to  supply  the  shipping 
in  the  Chesapeake  with  provisions,  was  cannonaded,  and 
laid  in  ashes  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  Governor 
Eden,  with  admirable  moderation,  for  some  time  averted 
the  last  extremities  of  the  contending  parties  in  Mary- 
land :  he  retired  from  his  government  with  universal 
esteem.  In  the  Carolinas,  Lord  W.  Campbell  and 
Governor  Martin;  adopting  the  policy  of  Lord  Dun- 
niore,  fled,  like  him,  to  the  ships  in  their  harbours.  In 
Pennsylvania  a  military  association  was  formed,  and  the 
whole  chain  of  colonies  was  now  in  arms. 

Application  was  made  by  the  British  government,  to 
obtain  the  alliance  of  the  native  Indians  against  the 
colonists.  Some  of  these  rude  tribes,  with  an  affecting 
and  simple  eloquence,  which  might  have  taught  wisdom 
to  those  who  boasted  of  more  humanity,  exhorted  the 
brethren  of  the  old  and  new  world,  to  bring  their  unna- 
tural quarrel  to  an  end.  But  others  of  them,  bordering 
on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  were  prevailed  upon  by 
the  presents  and  solicitations  of  Colonel  Johnson,  to  take 
up  the  hatchet ;  and,  at  a  great  war  (east,  they  were  in- 
vited by  that  officer,  in  their  own  dreadful  phraseology, 
to  banquet  on  the  blood  of  a  Bostonian.  In  contemplat- 
ing the  inhumanity  of  having  recourse  to  such  aid,  it  is 
but  a  small  consolation  to  think,  that  it  was  wholly  in- 
efficient to  promote  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a  misguid- 
ed government.    However  contemptible  as  a  general  in- 


strument of  war,  it  produced  abundance  of  misery  in  detail. 

Parliament  met,  after  a  short  recess,  on  the  26th  of 
October  1775.  From  the  speech  from  the  throne,  it 
was  evident,  that  peace  would  not  yet  be  offered  to 
America,  but  at  the  price  of  her  unconditional  submis- 
sion. During  the  summer  recess,  the  Duke  of  Grafion, 
who  had  for  some  time  viewed  the  hopeless  state  of  the 
American  quarrel,  and  the  violence  of  his  associates  in 
the  cabinet  with  extreme  regret,  had  made  an  effort  to 
procure  a  change  of  system  ;  and,  on  the  receipt  of  a 
second  petition  from  congress,  renewed  his  solicitations, 
but  without  effect.  On  this  his  grace  made  a  second 
resignation;  and  some  other  changes  took  place  in  the 
cabinet,  which  left  the  management  of  affairs  more  un- 
embarrassed than  ever,  by  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
hesitated  in  the  system  of  overawing  America.  In  botl\ 
houses,  however,  a  strenuous  opposition  was  raised  to 
the  present  measures.  "  We  have  beheld  (said  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  minority  lords,  in  a 
spirited  protest  which  they  entered  on  the  journals  of  the 
peers), we  have  beheld,  with  sorrow  and  indignation, 
ireemen  driven  to  resistance  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
violence  ;  and  we  cannot  consent  to  deceive  his  majesty 
and  the  public  into  a  belief  of  the  confidence  of  this 
house  in  the  present  ministry,  who  have  lost  the  colonies, 
and  involved  us  in  a  civil  war  against  our  clearest  inter- 
ests, and  upon  the  most  unjustifiable  grounds." 

On  tlie  10th  of  November,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ob- 
tained a  reluctant  vote  of  the  peers,  to  examine  Mr 
Penn,  who  had  brought  the  petition  from  congress,  em- 
phatically styled  by  the  framers  of  it,  the  olive  branch. 
The  colonies,  Mr  Penn  affirmed,  would  still  allow  the 
imperial  authority  of  Britain,  though  not  its  right  of  tax- 
ation ;  that  the  rejection  of  the  present  offer  would  cer- 
tainly prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  reconcilement;  but 
the  prevailing  wish  in  America  still  was,  restoration  of 
friendship  with  Britain. 

In  the  commons,  Mr  Burke's  bill  for  quieting  the 
troubles  in  America,  and  Mr  Fox's  motion  of  enquiry 
into  the  ill  success  of  our  arms  in  the  same  quarter, 
produced  the  strongest  admiration  of  the  speakers,  but 
no  change  of  resolution  in  the  house.  Large  supplies 
were  voted,  and  the  land-tax  was  raised  to  four  shillings 
in  the  pound.  On  this  occasion,  the  country  gentlemen, 
while  they  smarted  under  the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  the 
opposition  at  ihe.  first  fruits  of  their  American  war,  were 
alarmed  by  a  declaration  of  the  minister,  that  the  contest 
w'ith  the  colonics,  was  not  now  for  taxes,  but  for  sove- 
reignty. With  difficulty  did  the  minister  soften  thera 
by  the  assurance,  that  tlie  project  of  taxing  America 
would  not  be  given  up.  Supplies  were  also  voted  for 
the  payment  of  18,0'JO  mercenaries,  the  troops  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
were  to  be  brought,  at  the  expence  of  many  millions,  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  new  world.  By  a  bill,  intro- 
duced soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  all  trade 
and  intei;course  was  prohibited  with  the  revolted  colo- 
nies ;  and  their  property,  whether  ships  or  goods,  were 
declared  to  be  forfeited,  to  the  ships  or  crews  who  might 
be  their  captors. 

To  return  to  the  state  of  the  war  in  America,  we  find 
the  blockade  of  Quebec  continued  by  Arnold,  and  after- 
wards by  Sullivan,  with  surprising  perseverance,  in 
spite  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  Montgomery's  attempt. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  a  naval  armament  from 
Britain  forced  their  passage  through  the  river  St  Law- 
rence ;    and  General  Carleton,  animated  by   the   rein- 
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forcement,  pursued  the  Americans,  who,  before  his  ar- 
rival, broke  up  llitir  camp,  weakened  by  disease  and 
hardship.  The  Americans  were  driven,  post  after  post, 
from  all  that  tliey  had  gained  in  their  nortiicrn  irruption 
except  from  Lake  Champlain,  and  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Generals  Carleton  and  Burgoyne,  to  obtain  a 
superiority  there  also,  by  constructing  a  greater  number 
of  vessels. 

The  garrison  of  Boston,  which  was  maintained  at  an 
incredible  expence  by  supplies  from  England,  continued 
to  be  closely  blockaded  during  the  winter  of  l7r3-6.  In 
the  month  of  March  1776,  General  Washington,  by  a 
masterly  stroke,  compelled  the  British  to  abandon  it. 
Passing  in  profound  silence,  with  2000  men,  the  neck  of 
land  which  separates  Dorchester  heights  from  the 
town,  he  constructed,  in  a  single  night,  a  redoubt, 
which  gave  him  command  of  the  heights,  and  menaced 
the  British  shipping  with  destruction.  A  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  prevented  General  Howe  from  attempting  to 
dislodge  him,  but  did  not  impede  the  industry  of  the 
Americans  in  strengthening  their  works,  till  they  were 
too  secure  to  be  carried  by  a  coufi-de-main.  Another 
M'ork  being  thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  which,  from  its 
proximity,  had  the  entire  command  of  Boston  Neck,  the 
British  commanders  had  no  choice  but  to  evacuate  the 
town.  The  whole  troops,  and  such  of  the  loyalists  as 
chose  to  follow  their  fortunes,  were  accordingly  em- 
barked, and  sailed  for  Halifax.  Washington,  on  the 
succeeding  day,  entered  Boston  in  triumph. 

The  defence  of  Sullivan's  island,  near  Charleston, 
the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  also  gave  spirit  and  repu- 
tation to  the  American  cause.  In  the  month  of  June, 
the  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  haying  on  board  a  con- 
siderable land  force,  commanded  by  General  Clinton, 
anchored  off  Charleston-bar.  Two  ships,  the  Bristol 
and  Experiment,  each  of  30  guns,  having  with  difficulty 
passed  the  bar,  proceeded  to  cannonade  the  fort  of  Sul- 
livan's island,  which  defended  the  approach  to  the  town  ; 
but,  after  sustaining  a  dreadful  fire  from  tlic  American 
batteries,  they  slipt  their  cables  at  night,  and  retired, 
almost  torn  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  the  Actaeon,  of  '28 
guns,  having  run  asliore,  was  obliged  to  be  set  on  fire 
and  abandoned.  The  attempt  on  Charleston  was  ne- 
cessarily abandoned,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  set  sail  for 
New  York.  Indeed,  tlic  number  of  the  native  troops, 
which  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  province  for 
the  defence  of  their  capital,  under  the  command  of  an 
experienced  and  spirited  officer,  General  Lee,  together 
with  the  specimen  of  their  resistanoe  already  exhibited, 
gave  but  slender  hopes  of  success  in  pushing  on  the 
enterprize.  According  to  Mr  Penn's  prediction,  the 
refusal  of  the  "olive  branch"  was  followed  by  a  general 
determination  of  the  Americans  for  independence.  It 
might  have  been  indeed  foreseen,  that  whatever  senti- 
ments pervaded  the  colonies  before  the  rejection  of  this 
petition,  this  event  could  not  but  operate,  both  as  a  cause 
of  new  alienation,  and  a  pretext  for  declaring  what  had 
been  formerly  concealed.  It  was  not  to  be  looked  for, 
that  the  leaders  of  a  revolution  should  step  down  from 
the  rank  of  champions  and  rulers,  to  that  of  subjects 
and  suppliants  :  it  was  not  possible,  that,  while  the  war 
was  every  day  adding  thousands  of  individuals  to  those 
already  pronounced  traitors  by  tlie  laws  of  England, 
ideas  of  peace  or  submission  should  become  prevalent. 
Those  provinces,  accordingly,  which  had  been  the  most 


backward  in  declaring  for  independence.  North  Caroli- 
na, Pennsylvania,  (and  Maryland,  the  most  reluctant  of 
all,)  at  last  concurred  in  the  confederation.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  thirteen  United  States  being  now  unani- 
mous, solemnly  promulgated  their  declaration  of  Imle- 
jicndcnce  on  the  4lh  of  July  1776.  Appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  motives,  they  absolved  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen,  all  tiieir  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Britain, 
and  political  connection  with  the  British  state.  How- 
ever justified  by  general  views,  and  by  the  event  itself, 
Lord  Chatham's  prediction,  that  we  could  not  conquer 
America,  might  be,  the  boldness  of  the  Congress  in  de- 
claring their  independence,  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  present  dangers  of  their  situation.  General 
Washington's  head  quarters  after  the  capture  of  Boston, 
were  fixed  at  New  York  ;  and  both  this  place  and  Long 
Island  were  put  into  the  best  posture  of  defence  that 
could  be  prepared  against  an  eneiriy  now  double  in  num- 
ber to  the  continental  army.*  The  British  army  in  this 
quarter  consisted  of  nearly  30,000  men,  amply  provided. 
General  Howe  arrived,  about  the  end  of  June,  off  Sandy 
Hook,  with  the  troops  which  he  had  removed  from  Bos- 
ton, and  was  joined  by  his  brother.  Lord  Howe,  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet,  and  with  reinforcements.  The  Howes 
were  popular  in  America;  and  they  were  chosen  with  a 
shew  of  pacific  policy,  to  carry  out  offers  of  peace,  to- 
gether with  the  terrors  of  the  British  arms.  But  their 
commission  was  never  shewn  to  the  Americans,  if  we 
may  trust  the  declaration  of  Washington,  to  contain  any 
terms  worth  listening  to;  and  their  proclamation,  which 
offered  pardon  to  the  colonists  in  arms,  was  emphatically 
answered  by  the  same  commander  in  a  few  words,  that, 
having  taken  arms  to  defend  their  indisputable  rights, 
they  were  conscious  of  no  guilt,  and  wanted  no  pardon. 
Both  sides  prepared  seriously  for  action.  On  the  26th 
of  August,  the  whole  British  army  being  reimbarked, 
landed  on  the  south-western  extremity  of  Long  Island  ; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  in  view  of  the  island  and 
city  of  New  York,  was  stationed  a  large  body  of  the 
Americans  under  General  Sullivan.  An  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  the  Americans  were  driven  back 
to  their  lines  at  Brooklyn,  their  commander  Sullivan  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  1000  of  their  men  killed  or  captured. 
The  British  troops,  whose  ardour  to  storm  the  enemy's 
lines  could  scarcely  be  restrained,  broke  ground  at  600 
yards  distance  from  the  nearest  redoubt,  and  the  ships 
in  the  bay  waited  only  for  a  fair  wind  to  enter  the  east 
river,  and  thus  completely  cut  off  the  Americans  from 
all  retreat  to  the  continent.  In  this  situation,  the  geni- 
us of  Washington  enabled  him  to  make  an  admirable  re- 
treat. He  effected  it  on  the  succeeding  night,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  fog,  with  such  silence,  order,  and  se- 
crecy, that  a  British  army,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  last  boats  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  seen  passing  the  river,  out  of  reach  of  the 
batteries.  General  Howe,  next  morning,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  deserted  works  of  Brooklyn,  the  only  fruits 
of  his  victory.  An  interview  took  place,  at  the  desire 
of  Lord  Howe,  after  this  affair,  between  his  lordship 
and  some  members  of  the  congress,  (Franklin,  Adams, 
and  Rutledge,)  upon  Staten  Island.  The  British  com- 
mander, though  he  promised  that  the  authority  of  con- 
gress should  be  subsequently  acknowledged,  to  substan- 
tiate an  accommodation  if  it  should  be  made,  declared 


*  The  American  army,  at  this  time,  in  and  near  New  York,  did  not  exceed  18,000  men. 
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that  lie  could  only  receive  tlie  gentlemen  of  congress  as 
individuals,  not  as  members  of  a  legal  body  :  but  it  was 
wholly  unnecessary  to  institute  any  such  distinction  ;  for 
the  American  deputies  declared,  that  his  lordship's 
commission  contained  no  new  authority,  and  that  his 
power  of  inquiring  into  the  situation  of  America,  held 
out  no  distinct  advantage  that  could  induce  the  colonies 
either  to  treat  or  to  disarm. 

Having  taken  possession  of  New  York  island  and  of 
the  city,  with  little  opposition.  General  Howe  endea- 
voured to  bring  his  antagonist  to  a  general  action :  a  cri- 
sis which  Washington  had  sufficient  sagacity  and  choice 
of  positions  to  succeed  in  avoiding.  From  the  environs 
of  New  York  the  American  commander  retreated  to 
Kingsbridge,  and  from  thence  to  a  new  and  strong  po- 
sition on  the  White  Plains,  with  the  deep  river  Brux  in 
his  front,  and  the  North  River  behind  his  rear.  Here 
the  incessant  rains  of  October  prevented  Howe  from  at- 
tacking him,  or  discouraged  the  dilatory  disposition  of 
the  British  general,  till  he  withdrew  to  the  high  woody 
lands  bordering  on  North  Castle  district.  Howe,  thus 
despairing  of  bringing  him  to  a  general  engagement, 
determined  to  attack  Fort  Washington,  a  strong  post 
•which  the  Americans  still  retained  on  the  North  River. 
It  was  carried  by  assault,  and  2700.  men  were  made  pri- 
soners. Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  or  Jersey  side  of  die 
same  river,  was  soon  after  abandoned  to  General  Corn- 
wallis  without  a  struggle.  Washington,  with  diminish- 
ed numbers,  continued  his  retreat  before  the  van  of 
Lord  Cornwailis,  to  Brunswick,  and  from  thence  to 
Princetown.  On  the  8tW  of  December  Lord  Cornwailis 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  just  as  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Americans  gained  the  opposite  shore  ;  but 
a  cessation  of  the  pursuit  became  indispensable  for  want 
of  boats.  Washington  at  this  period  trembled  for  the 
fate  of  America,  and  talked  of  retiring  to  the  recesses  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains  ;  but  the  British  troops,  in  the 
full  career  of  success,  were  ordered  into  winter  canton- 
ments. Amidst  these  successes,  Rhode  Island  was 
seized  by  the  British  ;  and  General  Lee,  an  active  Ame- 
rican commander,  whose  talents  were  equal  in  value  to 
a  province  or  a  fortress,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Basken- 
ridge.  Nothing  could  seem,  indeed,  more  forlorn  than 
the  aspect  of  American  affairs  at  this  period,  to  those 
who  forgot,  that  it  was  still  more  difficult  for  Britain  to 
retain  than  to  make  those  conquests,  painfully  as  they 
had  been  made. 

That  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  not  been  subdued  in 
the  new  comnionwealtli,  appeared  from  the  acts  of  their 
congress.  Though  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  seat  of 
war  into  Baltimore,  they  adopted  the  most  vigorous 
measures  :  T!;cy  voted  an  army  of  88  battalions,  and 
gave  enlarged,  almost  dictatorial,  powers  for  six  months 
to  their  chief  general.  Far  from  lowering  their  tone 
to  Britain,  or  meeting  her  indefinite  proposals  of  revis- 
ing the  acts  of  parliament  obnoxious  to  the  colonies, 
they  sent  Franklin,  and  other  commissioners  to  treat 
for  alliance  and  assistance  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 

The  intelligence  of  the  successes  of  our  arms  on 
Long  Island  and  at  New  York  reached  England  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament  in  October  1776,  and  gave 
scope  to  the  most  boastful  predicMons  of  those  wlio  an- 
ticipated a  forcible  subjugation  of  the  colonies.  By  the 
minority  a  different  use  of  these  advantages  was  recom- 
mended; and  the  ministry  we'Ve  exhorted  rather  to  con- 
cede, while  they  could  with  dignity,  such  teiins  as  would 
conciliate  the  vanquished,  than  drive  them  to  despair. 


A  moment  of  success,  however,  was  as  inauspicious  for 
the  arguments  of  the  minority  to  prevail,  as  for  the  claims 
of  America  to  be  admitted.  The  motions  of  the  Rock- 
ingham party  being  uniformly  rejected,  the  most  of  its 
members  absented  themselves  from  parliament,  and 
supplies  for  the  future  campaign  were  voted  with  scarce- 
ly the  shew  of  a  debate.  The  members  of  the  secession 
justified  their  conduct  by  declaring,  that  it  was  too  de- 
grading to  be  the  ineffectual  instruments  of  resisting  a 
system  supported  by  majorities  and  not  by  reason,  and 
that  they  would  reserve  their  exertions  for  a  season, 
when  the  national  delirium  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  af- 
ford some  hope  of  advantage.  Their  secession,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration  :  they  returned  soon  after  the 
recess,  and  with  a  success  to  which  they  had  been  little 
accustomed,  obliged  the  minister  to  limit  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  America,  by  altering  the 
contents  of  a  suspending  bill ;  a  bill  which  was  originally 
framed  with  such  latitude,  that  it  would  have  equally 
subverted  the  rights  of  the  subject  within  and  without 
the  realm.  A  vehement  contest  arose  towards  the  close 
of  the  session,  when  the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  amount- 
ing to  600,000/.  were  submitted  to  the  house,  and  a 
claim  for  that  sum,  and  100,000/.  per  annum,  made  upon 
the  generosity  of  parliament.  The  minister  prevailed 
in  this  motion  ;  but  when  the  speaker.  Sir  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton, addressed  the  king  on  presenting  the  bill,  he  con- 
veyed a  bold  and  free  advice  to  his  majesty  in  the  name 
of  the  house,  stating  their  expectations,  that  what  had 
been  liberally  granted  would  be  wisely  applied.  The 
zealous  friends  of  loyalty,  fired  with  indignation  at  this 
freedom,  contended,  that  the  speaker  had  not  conveyed 
the  sense  of  parliament.  At  Mr  Fox's  instance,  the 
question  was  put,  (in  defiance  of  this  charge.)  whether 
the  speaker  had  spoken  the  sense  of  his  constituents  or 
not :  and  here,  once  more,  the  minority  had  a  short  tri- 
umph ;  for  the  house,  though  they  would  never  have 
voted  such  an  address,  chose  to  support  the  dignity  of 
their  speaker  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton. 

The  health  of  the  venei-able  Earl  of  Chatham  had  for 
some  time  prevented  him  from  giving  public  testimony 
to  his  abhorrence  of  the  war  ;  but  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
he  attended  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  30th  of  May, 
wrapt  in  flannels,  and  supported  by  a  crutch  in  each 
hand.  He  made  a  motion  for  addressing  the  throne  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  unnatural  contest,  by  redressing  all  the 
grievances  of  the  colonies,  and  by  putting  America  ex- 
actly as  she  stood  before  1763.  The  justice  of  uncon- 
ditional redress  he  supported  on  the  grounds  of  Britain 
having  been  the  unqualified  aggressor  in  the  dispute. 
The  policy  of  such  redress,  he  deduced  from  the  im- 
possibility of  conquering  the  colonies,  and  from  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  France  interfering.  "  You  cannot," 
said  he,  "  my  lords,  conquer  the  colonies.  I  may  as  well 
pretend  to  drive  them  before  me  with  this  crutch.  I 
am  experienced  in  spring  hopes  and  vernal  promises, 
but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoctial  disappointments. 
If  it  be  true,  as  ministers  say,  that  no  engagements  are 
yet  entered  into  between  America  and  France,  there  is 
yet  a  moment  left;  the  point  of  honour  is  still  safe;  a 
few  weeks  may  decide  our  fate  as  a  nation."  The  peers 
in  administration  repeated  their  ar~uraents  against  con- 
cession of  any  kind,  and  denied  any  danger  from  France. 
The  fiacific  motion,  as  usual,  was  lost.  During  the  ses- 
sion, a  memorial  was  delivered  by  Sir  Joseph  York,  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  to  the  States  General,  complain- 
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ing  of  ihe  seizure  of  an  r.nglish  vessel,  by  au  American 
pirate,  wilhiii  cannon  sliot  ol"  ihe  Uulch  island  of  St 
Eustalia,and  of  a  salute  given  by  the  fortress  to  a  rebel 
ilag.  Tlie  memorial  was  couched  in  haughty  and  pe- 
remptory language, and  denounced  immediate  vengeance 
if  satisfaction  should  be  denied.  Tlie  Dutch,  though 
they  declined  giving  an  answer  to  our  ambassador,  and 
I  oniplaincd,  through  their  resident  in  London,  of  the 
tone  of  menace  which  pervaded  his  majesty's  meniorial, 
tlibowned  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  St  Eustatia,  and 
recalled  him  ;  but  the  utmost  coolness  from  tli is  time 
subsisted  between  tlie  courts  of  London  and  the  Hague. 
The  gloomy  state  of  American  affairs,  as  they  appear- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  former  year,  was  gradually  re- 
trieved by  Washington,  after  his  retreat  behind  the  Dela- 
ware. Perceiving  tiie  cantonments  of  the  British  widely 
extended,  "Now  is  the  lime,"  said  that  sagacious  gene- 
ral, "  to  clip  their  wings,  while  they  are  so  spread."  On 
the  morning  of  the  26lh  of  December  1776,  he  crossed 
the  Delaware  above  Trenton,  and  marching  with  his 
whole  force,  not  exceeding  3000  men,  in  the  midst  of 
a  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  he  surprised  three  regi- 
ments of  Hessians,  and  made  them  prisoners.  In  the 
evening  he  repassed  the  Delaware,  and  having  entered 
Philadelpliia  in  triumph,  took  possession  of  Trenton. 
Here  he  was  menaced  by  the  advance  of  the  British 
from  Princetown  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (January 
2d,  1777,)  he  silently  withdrew  his  troops,  leaving  fires 
burning  in  his  camp,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  reach- 
ing Princetown  by  a  circuitous  route,  surprised  a  bri- 
gade of  British  infantry,  (17th,  40th,  and  55th  regiments,) 
whom  he  rejiulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  retreated  precipitately  to  Brunswick,  and  the 
fortune  of  the  war  seeming  to  turn,  the  militia  through- 
out the  Jerseys,  encouraged,  by  recent  success,  and 
cinaged  at  the  oppression  of  the  soldiery,  rose  by  gene- 
ral consent,  and  regained  possession  of  the  most  impor- 
tant quarters.  The  early  part  of  the  campaign  of  1777 
was  marked  by  no  events  of  more  importance  than  the 
mutual  destruction  of  stores  and  magazines.  At  Court- 
land  Manor,  and  at  Danbury,  the  British  detachments 
were  successful  in  these  objects  ;  and  at  Saggs  harbour 
in  Long  Island,  the  enemy  made  severe  retaliation. 
After  a  long  delay.  General  Howe  entered  the  Jerseys 
in  full  force,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  feint  that  he  could  practise,  to  bring  Wash- 
ington to  action.  Bathe  found  it  impossible  to  entangle 
the  American  Fabius.  Washington,  indeed,  once  ad- 
vanced as  Howe  retreated  ;  and,  leaving  his  strong  camp 
at  Middlcbrooke,  came  forward  to  Quibbletown,  to  be 
near  his  enemies  for  the  sake  of  observation  :  but  when 
the  British  returned  to  the  charge,  he  fell  back  im- 
mediately to  the  former  strong  position ;  and  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  come  round  by  the  right,  in  hopes 
of  surprising  him,  found  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
fortified,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  Howe,  in  despair, 
once  more  abandoned  the  Jerseys,  making  his  retreat 
with  havock  and  ruin,  and  fully  acquitting  himself  of 
any  suspicion  of  partiality  to  the  enemy.  Another  pro- 
ject was  yet  to  be  tried.  On  the  23d  of  July,  the  whole 
army  was  embarked,  leavinsij  only  a  small  force  behind 
at  New  York,  and  was  brought  round,  after  a  tedious 
voyage,  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Washington, 
contrary  to  his  usual  policy,  chose  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  Brandywine, 
which  lay  in  the  intended  route  of  the  British  towards 
Pliiladelphia.  The  action  was  favourable  to  the  British  ; 


but  the  approach  of  night  prevented  them  from  pur- 
suing its  advantage.  Thirteen  hundred  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  among  the  wound- 
ed was  the  young  INlarquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  had 
recently  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.  Inconsequence  of  this  victory,  General 
Howe  entered  Philadelphia,  and  passed  tlie  Schuylkill 
without  opposition.  The  American  general,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles,  held  a  strong  position  on  the 
same  river,  and  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  enemy, 
thought  he  could  surprise  them  by  a  nightly  march  to 
Germaniown.  At  this  place  he  risked  another  battle 
on  the  3d  of  October  ;  he  failed  in  the  attack,  but  tho 
British  sustained  a  loss  of  500  men.  Philadelphia  was 
now  in  our  hands  ;  but  the  possession  of  it  was  rather 
dangerous  than  advantageous,  without  the  command 
of  llie  river  Delaware  ;  and  the  navigation  of  that  river 
was  impeded,  both  by  machines  which  the  Americans 
had  sunk,  and  by  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware,  called  Redbank,  which  a  body  of  Hes- 
sians, in  endeavouring  to  storm,  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  As  Lord  Howe,  however,  had  come 
round  with  the  fleet,  in  order  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  army,  the  shipping  were  employed,  though  after 
many  disasters,  with  more  effectual  force,  the  enemy 
evacuated  their  works,  and  the  river  was  at  last  cleared. 
But  it  was  by  this  time  the  middle  of  November,  and 
the  season  for  action  had  elapsed. 

But  these  events  in  the  south  were  prosperity  itself, 
compared  with  the  issue  of  the  northern  campaign. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Canada  by  the  Americans,  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  the  incredible  exertions  of  the 
British  enabled  them  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Lake 
Champlain.  In  an  engagement  between  the  two  fleets, 
memorable  for  being  conducted  on  both  sides  by  land 
officers,  General  Arnold  was  completely  defeated,  and 
the  Americans,  after  abandoning  Crown  Point,  concen- 
trated themselves  at  Ticonderoga,  General  Carleton, 
after  his  victory  over  Arnold,  had  led  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters,  and  from  his  former  conduct,  sanguine 
expectations  were  formed  of  his  success  in  the  ensuing 
campaign,  when,  much  to  the  public  astonishment. 
General  Burgoyne  arrived  in  the  spring  to  supersede 
him.  His  object  was  to  form  a  line  of  communication 
between  New  York  and  Canada.  The  first  success  of 
of  his  career  formed  but  too  brilliant  a  contrast  with  its 
conclusion.  The  Americans,  unable  to  resist  him, 
abandoned  Ticonderoga,  and  left  behind  them  an  abun- 
dance of  stores.  Their  naval  force  at  Skenesborough 
was  destroyed,  and  Burgoyne,  after  a  march  of  incredi- 
ble labour  and  perseverance,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Fort  Edward.  In  conveying  his  army  with  all  its  heavy 
artillery  thus  far,  he  had  traversed  morasses  of  pro- 
digious extent ;  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  march, 
had  been  obliged  to  construct  forty  bridges  in  the  space 
of  only  twenty  miles.  Alter  abundance  of  labour,  his 
army  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  North  River,  which 
promised  many  facilities  of  conveyance  to  Albany  ;  but 
an  American  army  was  also  before  him,  and  collecting 
on  all  sides.  His  provisions  were  reduced,  and  a  corps 
which  he  detached,  to  seize  some  magazines  of  the 
enemy  at  Benington  and  Fort  Stanwix,  were  cut  to 
pieces.  In  this  perilous  state,  whilst  he  was  in  vain 
dispatching  requests  for  General  Clinton  to  come  to  his 
aid,  he  was  attacked  on  the  19th  of  September  by  the 
army  of  General  Gates,  and,  in  a  battle,  which  lasted 
from  noon  till  sunset,  the  British  had  the  bare  advantage 
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of  keeping  the  field.  General  Clinton  having  learnt 
the  btuic  ol  the  northern  army,  made  an  efibrt  lo  push 
up  the  Noiih  River,  and  relieve  it.  He  found  it  im- 
possible, and  Burgoyne,  with  a  hostile  Ibrce  forming  on 
his  rear,  was  lelt  to  liis  fate.  On  the  7th  of  October,  an 
action  more  lulai  to  tne  British  than  the  former,  and  in 
which  the  British  camp  was  nearly  taken  sword  in  hand 
by  tlic  provincials,  oOuged  this  forlorn  body  to  return 
to  the  heights  behind  ihcir  former  encampment,  and 
from  thence  to  Saratoga.  Here  Burgoyne  found  the 
passes  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  entirely  possess- 
ed by  the  enemy.  A  niglilly  retreat  to  Fort  Edward 
only  remained  ;  but  while  the  measure  was  in  agitation, 
intel.igeiice  was  brought  that  the  fords  and  high 
grounds  on  the  way  to  that  position  had  also  been 
seized.  Three  days  subsistence  only  remained  in  the 
camp,  and  it  became  necessary  to  sign  a  cunvention  with 
General  Gates,  that  the  British  troops  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  on  condition  of  being  transported  to  Britain 
not  to  serve  more  during  the  war.  Such  was  the  catas- 
trophe of  an  army,  consisting,  at  its  departure  from 
Canada,  ot  more  than  10,000  men,  but  now  reduced  by 
the  sword  and  hardships,  to  little  more  than  half  that 
number. 

The  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. In  opposing  the  address  proposed  by  ministers  in 
in  the  upper  house.  Lord  Chatham  delivered  his  me- 
morable philippic  against  the  employment  ot  Indians  in 
the  war;  but  though  the  house  listened  for  the  time, as 
if  electrified  by  his  eloquence,  it  produced  no  change 
on  their  real  temper  or  votes.  The  3d  of  December 
was  memorable,  in  the  lower  house,  for  the  disclosure 
of  ihe  fate  of  Burgoyne.  The  minister  acknowledged 
it  with  dejection,  and  even  with  tears  ;  and,  amidst  the 
torrent  of  sarcasm  and  invective  with  which  he  was 
assailed  by  an  increasing  opposition,  he  entreated  the 
house,  with  evident  humiliation,  to  suspend  their  cen- 
sures, till  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  business 
should  take  place.  During  the  recess  of  parliament, 
the  subscriptions  that  were  raised  by  individuals  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  and  the  regiments  which  were  thus 
furnished  to  government  by  several  of  the  principal 
towns,  seemed  to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of 
ministers.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  their  parlia- 
mentary strength  had  declined  from  the  late  disaster. 
On  Mr  Fox's  motion  for  abandoning  the  plan  of  con- 
quering America,  the  minority  divided  165  against  259  ; 
and  although  the  various  other  motions  made  by  that 
speaker,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr  Barre  and  Mr  Burke, 
were  rejected,  the  minister,  by  offering  a  second  plan 
of  reconciliation,  made  a  virtual  concession  of  past 
errors,  which  could  not  but  strike  his  most  determined 
adherents.  The  substance  of  this  plan  was  brought 
before  the  house  in  two  bills,  on  the  17th  of  February 
1778.*  To  anticipate  a  little  in  the  order  of  narration, 
the  commissioners.  Governor  Johnstone,  Lord  Carlisle, 
and  Mr  Eden,  who  were  empowered  by  these  bills  to 
treat  with  the  congress,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  ol  June  ;  and,  at  the  outset,  made  concessions  far 
greater  than  the  Americans,  in  their  petitions  to  the 
kin:^,  had  ever  requested.  They  offered,  that  no  troops 
should  be  kept  in  the  States  without  their  consent : 
they  offered,  in  fact,  to  establish  a  perfect  freedom  of 
legislation    and    internal   government,  and  every  pri- 


vilege to  America  short  of  total  separation.  But  the 
secretary  to  the  British  commission  was  refused  a  pass- 
port to  congress,  and  he  was  obliged  to  forward  his 
papers  by  the  common  means.  The  substance  of  the 
answer  of  congress  (delivered  by  their  president, 
Henry  Laurens)  was,  that  the  United  States  of  America 
being  independent,  would  treat  with  Britain  for  such 
terms  of  peace  and  commerce,  as  might  be  consistent 
with  their  otlier  treaties  already  subsisting.  As  a  solid 
proof  of  our  sincerity  to  treat,  they  required  ^Ae/r  in- 
dependence to  be  acknowledged,  and  our  armies  and 
fleets  to  be  withdrawn.  In  the  mean  time,  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  had  been  concluaed  between 
France  and  America,  and  the  former  power  had  com- 
pleted her  preparations  for  assisting  the  youthful  com- 
monwealth. In  the  month  of  April,  Count  D'Esiaign 
was  dispatched  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  from  Tou- 
lon. Admiral  Byron,  with  a  fleet  from  Portsmouth, 
was  ordered  to  sail  after  him ;  but  as  the  destination  of 
the  Frenchman  was  supposed  to  be  the  Delaware,  and 
as  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  in  that  quarter  was  unable 
to  protect  our  operations,  if  the  hostile  fleet  should 
arrive  there,  the  commissioners  for  peace  had  brought 
out  to  America  an  order  for  our  own  army  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia,  and  repair  to  New  York. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  operations  of  the  war,  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice  a  division  between  the  leaders 
of  opposition  in  parliament,  which  may  certainly  be 
reckoned  to  have  contributed  to  protract  the  duration 
of  the  war.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the 
whole  Rockingham  connection,  maintained  the  neces- 
sity of  admitting  the  independence  of  America.  It  was 
too  late  (they  argued)  to  conciliate  :  it  was  impossible 
to  overwhelm  the  colonies  by  force  ;  and  to  persist  in 
attempting  it,  was  only  to  accumulate  our  debt,  and 
accelerate  our  ruin.  The  Earls  of  Chatham,  Shel- 
burne,  and  Temple,  who  had,  unhappily  for  the  Whig 
interests,  kept  up  a  separate  party,  deprecated  the  con- 
cession of  independence  as  ruinous  and  disgraceful. 
In  one  of  the  debates  during  the  spring  session  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  duke  of  Richmond  moved  to 
address  the  king  for  renouncing  the  impracticable  object 
of  the  war,  the  earl  of  Chatham  came  to  the  house 
(declaring  with  a  melancholy  prediction,  that  it  was 
probably  for  the  last  time,)  to  express  his  indignation  at 
the  idea  of  yielding  up  our  sovereignty.  He  rejoiced 
that  the  grave  had  not  closed  over  him,  before  he  had 
lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  having  spoken  in 
reply.  Lord  Chatham  rose  and  endeavoured  to  give 
vent  to  some  great  idea  that  seemed  to  be  labouring 
in  his  breast ;  but,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  he  fell  amidst 
the  arms  of  his  friends  in  a  convulsive  fit,  and  being 
conveyed  to  his  villa  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  expired,  after 
a  few  weeks,  on  the  11th  of  May.  It  would  be  rash 
to  pronounce  upon  the  consistency  of  so  great  a  charac- 
ter, or  to  suppose  that  his  views  respecting  America 
were  not  changed  on  grounds  deserving  serious  con- 
sideration. Yet  it  seems  at  first  sight  diflicult  to  re- 
concile his  opinions  on  this  momentous  subject.  If  we 
could  not  force  our  taxes  upon  America,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  that  we  could  wrest  from  her  her  indepen- 
dence. 

The  spring  of   1778   was   far  advanced,  before   the 
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contending  armies  began  to  act  in  America.  Count 
D'Estaign's  fleet  entered  the  Delaware  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  A  short  time  after,  the  British  army, 
now  comnvandcd  by  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  (Sir  William 
Howe  having  resigned,)  began  their  march  through 
the  Jerseys,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York.  As  they 
proceeded  with  an  enormous  baggage,  extending  twelve 
miles  in  length,  they  were  assaulted  on  the  28th  of  June, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth  Court  house,  by  the  van  of 
Washington's  army.  In  two  attacks,  tlie  Americans 
were  repulsed  :  the  British  rangers  and  light  infantry, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  obliged,  from  fatigue,  to  desist 
from  an  attempt  on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  The 
approach  of  night  left  both  armies  with  nearly  equal 
loss  ;  but  in  the  morning,  the  British  army  had  re- 
treated, and  reached  New  York  without  farther  mo- 
lestation. 

D'Eslaign,  missing  Lord  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Dela- 
ware, followed  him  to  Sandy  Hook;  but  the  judicious 
pLsition  of  the  British  admiral,  and  the  difficulty  which 
the  French  dreaded  of  passing  the  bar  of  the  harbour  of 
New  York,  saved  our  inferior  force  till  Howe  was  joined 
by  the  squadron  of  Byron  ;  and  sailing  after  his  antago- 
nist, obliged  the  Frencli  and  Americans  to  desist  from 
an  attempt  which  they  had  made  upon  Rhode  Island. 
Owing  to  tempestuous  weather,  the  hostile  admirals, 
though  mutually  willing  to  engage,  could  not  come  to 
a  general  action.  Disconcerted  in  his  views  upon  the 
continent,  the  French  admiral  turned  his  eflorts  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  assisted  the  Marquis  dc  Bouille  in 
taking  the  island  of  Dominic|Ue,  whilst  the  British  en- 
joyed an  equivalent  triumph  in  the  conquest  of  St  Lucia. 
On  the  continent  of  Ameiica,  the  war  still  raged  with 
unremitted  malignity  ; — the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
settlement  of  Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania,  by  which  a 
terrestrial  paradise  was  converted  into  a  frightful  waste, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  butchered  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Indians,  is  an  event  of  horrible  memory  in 
this  year's  campaign.  In  a  more  civilized  mode  of  war- 
fare, Major-Gcneral  Orey  was  so  successful,  as  to  de- 
stroy 70  sail  of  shipping  and  immense  stores  at  Fair 
Haven,  in  New  England,  and  to  bring  off  an  immense 
booty  of  sheep  and  oxen  from  Martha's  vineyard,  in  the 
vicinity,  for  the  use  of  the  army  at  New  York.  On  the 
banks  of  the  North  River,  the  same  officer  surprised, 
naked  and  asleep,  a  whole  regiment  of  American  light- 
horse.  Quarter  was  refused  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
solemn  asseveration  of  the  American  congress,  in  re- 
monstrating on  this  cruel  transaction,  the  regiment 
were  7nassacred  in  cold  blood. 

A  squadron  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  having  on  board 
a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel  Campbell, 
sailed  for  East  Florida,  from  the  head  quarters  of  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  and  on  the  23d  of  December  arrived  in  the  Sa- 
vannah. The  force  of  the  colony  was  unable  to  oppose 
them,  and  the  town  of  Savannah  fell  into  their  hands. 
General  Prevost  soon  arriving,  with  a  large  reinforce- 
ment, took  the  first  command,  and  prepared  to  push 
his  conquest  over  the  province.  When  tlie  design  of 
France  to  assist  America  had  become  unquestionable. 
Admiral  Keppel  was  appointed  commander  of  the  chan- 
nel fleet,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  in  June,  with  20 
ships  of  the  line.  War  had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor 
had  reprisals  been  ordered;  but  coming  up  with  two 
French  frigates,  the  admiral  thought  himself  justified 
in  taking  them,  and  learning,  from  papers  on  board  one 
of  the  captured  vessels,  that  the  French  had,  in  Brest, 


thirty-two  ships  ot  tlie  Ime,  he  returned  to  port,  and 
strengthened  his  fleet  to  thirty  sail  of  the  line.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  the  fleets  met,  and  fought  for  three  hours. 
The  French  lost  above  1000  men,  the  British  about  500. 
This  would  have  been  a  proud  day  for  Great  Britain,  if 
Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  obeyed  the  signals  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  come  up  witli  his  squadron 
to  make  the  victory  decisive.  His  neglect  of  this  duty, 
which  the  delicacy  of  Keppel  forbore  to  mention  directly, 
in  his  dispatches,  came  to  light  when  the  particulars 
of  the  battle  were  discussed  in  England.  Palliser,  whose 
misbehaviour  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  day,  was 
tried,  and  only  slightly  censured  by  a  court  martial. 
The  venerable  Keppel  was  also  brought  to  trial,  but  he 
was  honourably  acquitted. 

The  session  of  parliament  commenced  on  the  26th  ot 
November  1778.  In  the  addresses,  the  most  vigorous 
support  was,  as  usual,  promised,  by  great  majorities, 
towards  the  prosecution  ol  the  war.  The  ministers  con- 
tinued successful,  throughout  the  session,  in  buftling 
the  successive  motions  that  were  made  by  thi-  Rocking- 
ham party,  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  principles,  as  well 
as  the  practical  and  particular  conduct  of  the  war  ;  but 
the  numbers  of  the  minority  were,  on  several  great  oc- 
casions, formidably  increased.  When  Mr  Fox  moved 
for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  for  having  ordered  Ad- 
miral Keppel  to  sea,  with  a  fleet  inferior  to  that  of 
France,  by  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  besides  a  great  in- 
feriority in  frigates;  his  motion  was  supported  by  174 
votes  to  246.  It  required,  indeed,  the  whole  force  of 
the  crown  influence  to  protect  that  minister  from  the 
odium  which  his  encouragement  of  the  venerable  Kep- 
pel's  prosecution,  and  his  general  incapacity  as  a  war 
minister,  had  excited.  In  the  present  question  on  his 
conduct,  the  testimony  of  Lord  Howe  was  forcibly  de- 
livered against  that  minister ;  and  that  officer,  already 
distinguished  for  a  naval  campaign  of  unexampled  skill 
in  the  West  Indies,  declared,  that  under  such  council 
as  the  present  ministry,  he  should  deem  it  for  ever  im- 
possible to  serve  his  coinitry.  In  a  motion,  which  Lord 
Bristol  made  in  the  house  of  peers,  similar  to  Mr  Fox's 
in  the  lower  house,  for  Lord  Sandwich's  removal ;  his 
Lordship  established,  that  seven  millions  of  money  had 
been  given  to  the  support  of  our  navy,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  beyond  any  former  period,  and  that,  during 
that  time,  the  decrease  and  decline  of  the  navy  had  been  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  expenditure.  The  Howes,  having 
obtained  a  reluctant  consent  of  the  minister,  that  a  parlia- 
mentary enquiry  should  be  instituted,  respecting  their 
conduct  in  America,  the  result  was,  a  declaration  by 
the  committee,  that  at  no  period  had  the  force  sent  out 
to  America  been  sufficent  to  subdue  the  provincials,  and 
that  there  was  no  further  prospect  of  success  in  attempt- 
ing the  conquest  of  America.  The  house,  however, 
continued  voting  supplies,  for  this  declaredly  impracti- 
cable object. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  his  majesty  announ- 
ced to  parliament,  that  Spain  had  been  added  to  the 
number  of  our  enemies.  By  the  manifesto  of  the  new 
enemy,  it  appeared,  that  her  mediation  had  been  asked 
by  Britain,  and  obtained.  When  the  terms  of  peace, 
however,  came  to  be  discussed,  it  was  obvious  that 
Spain,  as  well  as  France,  were  determined  to  make  the 
recognition  of  American  independence  the  basis  of 
peace.  Spain,  however,  declared  her  unwillingness  to 
have  commenced  hostilities,  even  after  the  rejection  of 
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this  basis,  and  taxed  the  British  government  with  inju- 
ries and  hostilities,  exactly  amounting  to  an  hundred 
acts.  Their  assiduity  in  collecting  such  a  number  of 
pretexts,  bespoke  no  great  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  any  one  of  them. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  Earl  of  Stor- 
inont  succeeded  the  deceased  Lord  Suffolk  as  secretary 
of  state.  The  Earl  of  Weymouth,  a  second  time,  re- 
signed the  seals  of  the  southern  department,  to  the  Earl 
of  Hillsborough;  the  Earl  Bathurst  succeeded  the  Earl 
Gower,  as  president  of  the  council ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  Thurlow,  was  created  lord  chancellor. 

The  commander  in  chief,  in  America,  continued  to 
conduct  the  war,  by  indecisive  and  predatory  expedi- 
tions, either  unable  or  afraid  to  bring  the  main  force 
of  the  enemy  to  a  general  action.  Sir  George  Collier 
and  General  Matthew  made  a  descent  upon  Virginia, 
and  laid  the  town  of  Suffolk  in  ashes.  Governor  Tryon, 
accompanied  by  the  former  officer,  plundered  and  burnt 
Newhaven,  in  Connecticut,  and  some  other  places  ;  and 
Collier  succeeded  in  destroying  a  small  squadron  of  the 
Americans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Penobscot,  in 
New  England.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  not  without  their  successes.  Two  important  posts 
on  the  north  river,  Stoney  Point  and  Verplanks,  had 
been  carried  by  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  in  person,  and  had 
been  diligently  and  strongly  fortified.  These  places 
were  recovered,  by  the  troops  of  General  Wayne,  with 
circumstances  of  remarkable  gallantry.  The  provincials 
carried  the  fortified  lines  of  the  British,  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  fire  ;  and  disdaining  to 
retaliate,  for  former  cruelties,  they  signalized  their  vic- 
tory no  less  by  clemency  than  courage.  At  Paulus 
Hook,  they  surprised  the  British  in  a  similar  manner; 
but  a  better  defence  being  made,  they  retired,  though 
not  without  bringing  ofT  200  prisoners. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  St  Vincent's  was 
captured  by  D'Estaign  ;  and  Grenada,  though  bravely 
defended  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Macartney,  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  the  same  invader.  A  warm  but  indecisive 
action  took  place,  between  the  fleet  of  D'Estaign  and 
the  British,  under  the  Admirals  Byron  and  Barrington; 
after  which,  the  French  Admiral  anchored  off'  the  town 
of  Stivaiinah,  and  attempted,  in  conjunction  v/ith  the 
American  General  Lincoln,  to  take  that  town  ;  but  was 
repulsed,  by  the  British  lines,  with  great  gallantry. 

On  the  26th  of  December  1779,  Sir  Harry  Clinton 
sailed,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  from  New 
York  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  ar- 
rived before  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 
The  city  was  defended  by  General  Lincoln,  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  garrison,  but  yielded,  on  the 
prospect  of  a  general  assault,  to  the  summons  of  the 
besiegers,  and  6,000  of  the  continental  troops,  militia, 
and  sailors,  became  prisoners  of  war.  Leaving  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  prosecute  the  war  in  that  quarter.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  returned  after  the  capture  of  Charleston, 
to  his  former  head-quarters.  Cornwallis  immediately 
crossed  the  Santee,  and  carried  the  terrors  of  the  British 
arms  to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  cutting  off'  seve- 
ral corps  of  the  Americans  ;  in  which  expeditions  his 
lieutenant-general,  then  Colonel  Tarleion,  distinguished 
himself  by  peculiar  bravery- 

During  these  transactions,  considerable  alarm  was 
excited  in  England  by  the  junction  of  the  French  and 


Spanish  fleets  in  the  Ciiannel,  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  Spanish  declaration  of  war.  Sixty-five  ships 
of  the  combined  line,  with  a  prodigious  cloud  of  frigates 
and  fire-ships,  swept  tlie  Channel  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
obliged  the  British  Channel  licet,  under  Sir  C.  Hardy, 
to  retire  into  harbour;  and,  menacing  the  British  coast 
with  impunity,  wluic  Plymoutli,  by  the  negligence  of 
ministers,  was  left  so  defenceless,  that  it  escaped  de- 
struction only  by  the  ignorance  of  the  enemy  respecting 
its  true  situation.  On  the  approach  of  the  equinox,  the 
hostile  fleet  retired.  The  most  remarkable  result  of  the 
appearance  of  their  vast  armament  on  our  coast  was, 
the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which  it  inspired  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who,  seeing  themselves  neglected 
by  England,  their  commerce  unprotected,  and  their 
grievances  unredressed,  determined,  by  one  effort,  both 
to  defend  their  country,  and  to  assert  their  political 
rights.  In  a  short  time  50,000  volunteers  were  disci- 
plined and  equipped.  By  resolutions  against  the  use 
of  British  manufactures,  they  taught  England  the  im- 
mediate expediency  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
their  demands;  and  these  were  extended,  not  to  a  par- 
tial, but  a  complete  emancipation  of  their  trade. 

The  subject  of  economical  reform  was  pursued  with 
great  spirit  during  the  session  of  1779-80,  in  both 
houses ;  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  peers,  and  by 
Mr  Burke  in  the  commons.*  Their  motions  were  re- 
jected ;  but  the  sixth  of  April  was  signalized  by  a  vic- 
tory of  the  opposition,  whose  numbers  had  of  late  in- 
creased, as  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  the  principles 
of  the  war,  and  to  the  system  of  corruption  which  had 
so  long  given  sanction  to  it,  daily  grew  more  apparent. 
Mr  Dunning  moved,  "  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished." This  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  eighteen; 
and  in  several  subsequent  motions  the  minister  found 
himself  in  a  minority.  An  unusual  recess  of  parliament, 
however,  gave  the  court  time  to  recover  from  this  blow. 
During  that  interval  they  rallied  their  broken  rjnks, 
and  brought  so  many  deserters  back  to  their  staneard, 
that  at  the  next  debate,  on  addressing  his  majesty  ibat 
parliament  might  continue  to  siitill  the  petitions  oi  the 
people  for  reform  were  answered,  they  recovered  a  ma- 
jority of  51.  Mr  Fox,  on  this  decision,  rose  with  in- 
dignation, and  exposed  the  shameless  inconsistency,  the 
breach  of  a  solemn  engagement,  of  those  who  had  thus 
basely  deserted  the  cause  of  reform. 

While  these  extraordinary  turns  of  fortune  attended 
the  contest  of  parties,  an  event  took  place,  which,  for  a 
time,  overwhelmed  party  spirit  itself  in  the  danger  of 
the  state.  After  the  passing  of  a  humane  bill  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics,  associations,  originating  in  Scotland, 
had  taken  pKice  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to  petition  the 
legislature  for  its  repeal.  Lord  George  Gordon,  an  in- 
sane branch  of  a  nol)lc  family  of  Scotland,  and  a  member 
of  the  lower  house,  licaded  these  associations.  On  tlie 
day  appointed  for  the  grand  association  in  London  to 
deliver  their  petition  to  parliament,  the  rabble  assem- 
bled, by  his  invitation,  to  an  immense  number,  in  St 
George's  Fields,  and  proceeded  to  Westminster,  where 
they  siwrounded,  insulted,  and  bcs'cgcd  she  two  houses. 
The  arrival  of  the  'guards  with  difficully  protected  par- 
liament ;  and  the  mob,  o"  that  day,  contented  themselves 
with  demolishing  some  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
During  several  succeeding  days,  the  riots  and  burning 
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of  houses  continued  unchecked.  Tlie  members  of  pai-- 
liamcnl  who  coiuinued  lo  meet,  were  exposed  to  insult 
and  outrage  on  tlieir  way  to  Westminster,  till  at  last 
they  deicrminctl  to  adjourn,  till  the  arm  of  executive 
authority  should  rescue  them  from  danger.  Encouraged 
by  impunity,  the  mob  proceeded  in  the  workot  devasta- 
tion,— emptied  the  prisons,  destroyed  and  pillaged  an 
immense  number  of  houses,  and  at  last  threatened  the 
*  Bank  itself  London  was  seen,  from  one  spot,  blazing 
in  thirty  places.  Houses  and  property  to  the  amount  of 
millions  were  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  The  shops  were 
shut,  and  all  business  was  at  a  stand.  The  arm  of  the 
civil  power  had  hitherto  been  shamefully  idle  ;  but  his 
majesty  declaring  with  spirit,  that  the  executive  power 
should  interfere,  orders  were  given  to  fire  upon  the 
rioters;  and  detachments  were  brought  from  many 
miles  round  London.  Several  hundreds  of  the  insur- 
gents were  killed  by  the  platoons  ot  the  military,  and  in 
a  few  days  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Lord  George  Gordon  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  and  conducted  under  a  strong  escort  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  acquitted,  on  proofs  of  insanity, 
while  many  of  his  meaner  associates  atoned  for  their 
crimes  on  the  gallows.  To  complete  the  satisfaction  of 
public  justice,  the  lord  mayor,  whose  neglect  of  timely 
interference  was  regarded  as  a  princi])al  cause  of  the 
latter  excesses,  was  prosecuted  and  convicted.  The 
session  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the 
8th  of  July  ;  and,  in  September,  a  new  parliament  was 
called. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative  of  transactions 
in  America.     The  fall  of   Charleston  having  apparent- 
ly secured  to  us  the  whole  province  of  South  Carolina, 
and  Colonel  Tarleton's  detachment  having  defeated  the 
fugitive  American  army,  General  Clinton  returned  to 
New  York,  leaving  Lortl  Cornwallis  behind  him  to  pro- 
secute the   conquest   of  the   northern   provinces.     The 
American    corps  were,  however,    recruited,  by  strong 
reinforcements,  and,  uniting  under  General  Gates,  gave 
battle    to   Lord    Cornwallis   at    Camden,  near  Lynchis- 
creek.     Here    they  were    severely  defeated,   and  for  a 
time  dispersed  ;and  a  way  w;\s  opened  for  the  victors  to 
North  Carolina;  while  numbers  of  American  partizans, 
by  force  and  persuasion,  were  compelled  or  induced  to 
join  the  royal  standard.     While  this  victory  was  hailed 
by  the  sanguine  partizans  of  Britain  as  decisive,  the  de- 
feat of  several  detached  corps  of  the  British  army  quick- 
ly turned  the  tide  of  fortune.     Major  Ferguson  was  cut 
off  at  King's  Mountain,  and  his  army  obliged  to  surren- 
der, by  a  body  of  American  horsemen.     Colonel  Tarle- 
ton  with  difficulty,   and  by  incredible   bravery,  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy,  and  retired  from  active  hostili- 
ties.    Lord    Cornwallis   was  obliged   to  retreat  to  the 
south.     The  war  in  the  northern  provinces  of  America 
seemed,  through  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1780,  to  be 
nearly  at  a  stand.     On  the  10th  of  July,  a  large  body  of 
1' reach  troops,  under  General  Rochambeau,  arrived  at 
Rhode  Island      While   the   assistance  of  this  new  ally 
was  rendered   ineffectual  by  the  blockade  of  a  British 
Heet  under  Admirals  Graves  and  Arbullmot,  the  Ame- 
rican general  Arnold,  proving   faithless  to  the   cause  of 
the  United  States,  engaged  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  the  important  post  of  West  Point,  which  was 
called  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  and  was  the  repository 
of  their  most  valuable  stores.     Major  Andre,  a  young 
officer  of  high  character  and  bravery,  who  was  selected 
by  General  Clinton  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  the 


apostate  American,  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy's  scouts  while  he  was  wuhin 
their  lines,  was  brought  to  trial,  and  executed  as  a  spy. 
Arnold  escaped  to  the  British  lines,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier-general.  When  tlie  winter  set  in,  the  army 
of  Clinton  was  confined  to  New  Yoi  k,  and  its  dependen- 
cies. The  French  troops  remained  at  Rhode  Island  ; 
and  the  army  of  Washington,  distressed  by  many  priva- 
tions, contnmed  on  the  mountainous  grounds  adjacent  to 
the  North  River. 

The  year  was  memorable  for  the  declaration,  by  the 
powers  of  Europe,  of  that  armed  neutrality,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  resist  the  British  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rigiu  of  searching  neutral  vessels.  The  intentions  of 
Holland,  which  before  had  been  suspicious,  were  brought 
to  a  proof  by  the  discovery  of  a  treaty  with  America, 
which  was  thrown  overboard  one  of  her  captured  ves- 
sels, but  was  rescued  by  the  intrepidity  of  an  English 
seaman  before  it  sunk.  Letters  ol  reprisal  were  issued 
against  her  on  the  20th  of  December. 

The  war  between  Britain  and  Spain  had  scarcely 
commenced,  when  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  was  formed 
by  sea  and  land.  Sir  George  Rodney  was  sent  out  with 
the  command  of  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  that  place.  After 
capturing  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  of  war  on  the  north 
of  Spain,  he  next  engaged  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  of  the 
line  ofl' Cape  St  Vincent,  where  he  captured  and  de- 
stroyed several  ol  the  enemy's  largest  ships;  and,  after 
effecting  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  proceeded  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  this  ([uarter  he  had  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment with  the  French  admiral  De  Guichen,  (on  the  17th 
of  April,)  in  which  the  enemy  i-etired,  and,  from  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  could  not  be  pursued.  The  Span- 
ish governor  of  Louisiana  I'educed  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,  and  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  West  Florida.  Our  East  and  West  India 
merchant  fleets  were  captured  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  :  a  loss  scarcely  paralleled  in  our  naval  and  com' 
mercial  history. 

A  new  parliament  met  on  the  31st  of  October  1780. 
In  the  first  session,  it  appeared  that  ministers  had  se- 
cured in  this  new  parliament  the  superiority  of  numbers, 
which  they  had  lost  and  recovered  in  the  former.  The 
famous  reform  bill  ol  Mr  Burke  was  revived,  but  reject- 
ed in  loto,  and  all  the  calls  of  the  nation  for  economical 
reform  were  set  at  defiance  by  ministers.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  session,  Mr  Fox  made  a  motion  for  devising 
means  of  accommodation  with  America.  His  motion 
was  supported,  in  an  animated  speech,  by  Mr  Pitt,  who 
expressed  his  utter  abhorrence  of  a  war,  "which  was 
conceived,"  he  said,  "  in  injustice,  nurtured  in  folly,  and 
whose  footsteps  were  marked  with  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation. It  exhibited  the  height  of  moral  depravity 
and  human  turpitude.  The  nation  was  drained  of  its 
best  blood  and  its  vital  resources,  for  which  nothing  was 
received  in  return,  but  a  series  of  inefficient  victories, 
or  of  disgraceful  retreats:  Victories  obtained  over  men 
fighting  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  or  defeats  which 
filled  the  land  with  mournings,  for  the  loss  of  dear  and  va- 
luable relations,  slain  in  a  detested  and  impious  quarrel." 
The  fiist  important  military  affair  of  the  year,  was  an 
attempt  of  the  French  to  recover  the  island  of  Jersey. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  early  in  the  morning,  a  landing 
was  effected  by  the  Baron  dc  Rnll'.court,  at  the  head  of 
800  men;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants, 
when  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  market  pU'ce  of  St 
Ilelicr,  was  found  occupied  by  French   troops.    The 
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governor's  house  being  surrounded,  he  was  compelled, 
by  Uircdcs,  to  sign  a  capiiulation ;  but  when  Elizabeth 
Casilc  was  summoned,  Captain  Ayhvard,  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  orders  ol  a  governor  ah'eady  a  prisoner  in 
the  enemy's  hands,  fired  upon  the  French,  and,  by  the 
efforts  ot  tne  gallant  Major  Pierson,  who  unhappily  fell 
in  the  action,  the  militia  and  troops  at  last  obliged  the 
enemy  to  surrender. 

In  February,  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan, 
made  an  easy  prize  of  the  island  of  St  Eustatia,  an  im- 
mensely valuable  depot  of  wealth  and  traffic.  The  Dutch 
settlements  of  Uemerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  on 
the  southern  mam,  also  submitted,  without  resistance, 
to  our  arms.  Tobago,  however,  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  St  Eustatia  was  soon  after  recovered.  Spain 
was  also  successful  in  completely  conquering  West 
Florida.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  (August  5)  an 
engagement  took  place  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  between 
an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Hyde 
Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron  of  equal  force,  under  Ad- 
miral Zoutman,  who  had  under  convoy  the  Baltic  trade 
bound  to  the  Tcxel.  The  fleets  approached  within 
musket  shot  of  each  other  before  they  opened  their  fire, 
and,  after  a  cannonade  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  they 
both  lay  like  logs  in  the  water,  incapable  of  mutual  an- 
noyance. The  Dutch  after  some  time  bore  away  with 
their  convoy  for  the  Texel,  whicli  they  reached  with 
great  difficulty,  the  Hollandia,  one  ot  their  largest  ships, 
having  sunk  the  night  after  the  action. 

Tlie  American  campaign  of  1731  opened  with  a  cir- 
cumstance apparently  favourable  to  the  British  arms. 
The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvanian  line  of  the  American 
army  offered  a  glimpse  of  hope  to  General  Clinton,  that 
he  might  seduce  them  to  join  the  royal  standard;  but 
their  grievances  were  redressed  by  congress,  and  they 
returned  to  their  duty.  In  preparing  to  enter  North 
Carolina,  Lord  Cornwallis  sent  forward  Colonel  Tarle- 
ton  to  the  district  of  ninety-six  ;  but  that  active  officer 
was  defeated  by  the  provincials  under  Morgan,  and 
obliged  to  retire.  In  spite  of  this  defeat.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis pushed  forward  into  North  Carolina,  and,  attack- 
ing the  main  army  of  the  enemy  under  General  Greene 
at  Guildford,  obtained  a  victory,  dearly  purchased,  with 
the  loss  of  600  men.  This  nominal  victory,  carrying  to 
the  British  nearly  the  same  disasters  as  a  defeat,  oblig- 
ed Cornwallis  to  change  his  course  to  Wilmington,  at 
the  mouth  of  Cape-Fear  River,  and  enabled  General 
Greene  to  push  forward  to  the  south.  From  Wilming- 
ton, Cornwallis  led  his  army  to  Petersburtch  in  Virii:inia. 
The  divisions  which  he  left  behind  him  were  attacked  at 
the  Eutaw  Springs  and  at  Camden,  by  the  Americans 
under  Greene,  and  were  liandled  so  severely,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  tliough,  on  each  successive  day 
of  battle,  they  had  the  honour  of  keeping  the  field.  In 
less  than  twelve  months,  Greene  had  recovered  buth  the 
Carolinas. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Clinton,  who  was  threat- 
ened by  Washington  in  New  York,  tamely  saw  that 
commander  retire  to  the  south  aeross  the  Delaware;  and 
believing  that  he  only  meant  a  feint,  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  siei^e  of  New  York,  suffered  him  to  be 
joined  by  the  French  troops,  which  the  fleet  of  Count 


de  Grasse  had  brought  into  the  Chesapeake.*  The  ob- 
ject of  Washington  was  to  join  the  other  forces,  which, 
in  different  bodies,  were  now  moving  to  surround  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  On  the  29ih  of  September, 
that  place  was  invested  by  the  combined  armies;  and  in 
three  weeks  more,  the  British  batteries  being  complete- 
ly silenced.  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered,  with  his 
whole  army,  prisoners  to  the  allied  armies  of  France  and 
America.  This  terminated  our  offensive  hostilities  in 
America. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  in  America  having  been 
known  before  the  ne.xt  meeting  of  parliament  in  Novem- 
ber, the  ministerial  address  to  the  throne  was  combated 
by  arguments  which  carried  into  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions  a  full  conviction,  if  not  of  the  folly  and  injus- 
tice, at  least  of  the  disastrous  conduct  of  the  war.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  the  ministerial  majorities  fell 
rapidly;  and  early  in  1782,  upon  a  motion  made  by  Ge- 
neral Conway,  for  putting  an  end  to  hostilities,  the  oppo- 
sition were  triumphant  by  a  superiority  of  19  votes. 
This  victory  was  followed  up  by  an  address  of  the 
whole  house  to  his  majesty,  for  termhiating  hostilities  ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  March,  Lord  North  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  his  own  administration  was  at 
an  end.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  as  broad  a  basis 
as  the  nature  of  things  would  adm.it,  including  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  two  parties,  who  divided  the  Whig  inter- 
est, namely,  the  Rockingham  party,  who  derived  its 
name  from  that  nobleman,  and  its  vigour  and  popula- 
rity from  the  talents  of  Mr  Fox,  and  that  other  party, 
which,  since  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham,  had  regarded 
Lord  Shelburne  as  its  political  leader.f  The  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr  Fox,  secretaries  of  state  ; 
Lord  Camden,  president  of  the  council  ;  Lord  John  Ca- 
vendish, chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, privy  seal ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  master  of  the 
ordnance  ;  Lord  Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  Ge- 
neral Conway,  commander  in  chief;  Mr  Burke,  paymas- 
ter of  the  forces  ;  Lord  Thurlow  was  continued  lord 
chancellor;  and  Mr  Dunning,  created  Baron  Ashburton, 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
first  act  of  the  new  administration  was  to  accept  an  offer 
already  made  by  Russia,  of  her  mediation  between  Hol- 
land and  Great  Britain.  This  offer  their  High  Mighti- 
iiesses  did  not  chusc  to  accept;  but  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  were  almost  immediately  commenced,  and 
Mr  Granville  was  sent  to  Paris  with  full  powers  to  treat 
V.  itii  all  the  parties  at  war. 

In  consistency  with  tlie  principles  which  they  had 
avowed,  tlie  new  ministry  began  their  career  by  the  most 
popular  and  promising  acts  of  reformation.  Their  re- 
solutions for  the  better  management  of  Indian  affairs, 
are  loo  complicated  to  be  detailed  in  the  present  sketch, 
and  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  them  to  a  different 
article:  (See  Ikdia.)  A  retrenchment  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  list  was  accomplished.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  parliament  was  declared.  Two  acts 
were  also  passed,  excluding  revenue  officers  from  parlia- 
mentary elections,  and  contractors  from  sitting  in  par- 
liament ;  and  ministers,  to  record  those  intentions  which 
unhappily  they  were  never  suffered  to  fulfil,  moved,  in  a 


•  The  Knglibli  fleet  under  Admiral  (iravcs  liud  altempud  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Chesapeake ;  but  afier  a  warm  engagement  were 
obliged  to  leave  llie  French  in  possession  of  it. 

t  Though  the  Sli-  ibnine  purlv  coinciaed  wiUi  the  oilier  opponents  oF  ministry  in  their  present  efTorts  against  tlie  original  makers  of 
the  American  war,  tliey  spoke  with  great  CiUilion  on  the  subject  of  its  continuance,  and  some  of  them  openly  reprobated  the  ide.i  of  con- 
ceding-  the  independence  of  America. 
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committee  of  the  whole  house,  a  series  of  resolutions 
for  economy  in  the  revenue,  and  the  abolition  oi  useless 
offices,  with  which  they  were  to  have  proceeded  very 
early  in  the  ensuing  session. 

To  return  to  the  events  of  America  :  no  action  of 
any  importance  took  place  after  the  capture  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  at  Yoiktown.  The  Spaniards,  embarking 
from  Cuba,  invaded  and  took  from  us  the  Bahama 
islands.  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  St  Kitts.  had  been 
taken  from  us  before  the  end  of  the  former  year  ;  and 
Jamaica,  the  great  object  of  Spanish  ambition,  was 
threatened  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Trance  and  Spain, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  poured  upon  it  a  land 
force  of  20,000  invaders.  To  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  hostile  fleets,  admiral  Rodney  fortunately  reached 
the  West  Indies  in  the  month  of  February,  and  brought 
the  fleet  of  De  Grasse  to  action,  between  the  islands  of 
Guadaloupe  and  Dominiciue,  while  the  Frenchman  was 
attempting  to  reach  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Hispaniola. 
Rodney's  force  consisted  of  36,  De  Grasse's  of  34  ships 
of  the  line.  After  a  glorious  action,  which  lasted  with 
few  intervals,  fiom  seven  in  the  morning  till  night,  the 
British  had  taken  or  destroyed  eight  capital  ships  of  the 
enemy,  and  among  these  De  Grasse's  own  ship,  the 
largest  that  had  ever  been  built  in  Europe. 

The  island  of  Minorca,  after  a  siege  of  171  days,  sur- 
rendered to  the  power  of  Spain.  Its  emaciated  garrison, 
scarcely  able  to  pile  their  arms  at  surrendering,  gave  up 
rather  to  famine  and  sickness,  than  to  the  bravery  of 
their  captors,  who  were  commanded  by  the  duke  de 
Crillon,  and  amounted  to  16,000  men. 

The  defence  of  Gibraltar  was  one  of  the  few  brilliant 
events  of  this  disastrous  war.  A  sortie  of  the  garrison, 
during  the  former  year,  had  destroyed  the  principal 
works  of  the  besiegers  ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  conqueror 
of  Minorca,  with  20,000  French  and  Spanish  troops,  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  invention  of  float- 
ing batteries,  which  were  deemed  impregnable,  gave 
new  hopes  to  the  besiegers.  On  the  13th  of  September, 
the  combined  fleets  having  anchored  the  preceding  day 
between  Orange-grove  and  Algesiras  bay,  moored  about 
1000  yards  from  the  walls  of  the  garrison,  and  opened  a 
fire  from  400  pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison  direct- 
ing their  fire  chiefly  on  their  battering  ships,  beheld, 
for  some  time  with  uneasiness,  their  heaviest  shells  re- 
bounding from  the  roofs  of  those  bulwarks,  while  the 
largest  cannon  balls  made  no  visible  impression  on  their 
hulls.  Governor  Elliot,  however,  was  still  confident  in 
the  effects  of  the  heated  balls,  which  had  been  ascer- 
tained in  former  experiments,  and  encouraged  his  men 
to  redouble  their  efforts.  Symptoms  of  confusion  and 
combustion  were  at  last  discovered  on  board  the  Spanish 
admiral's  chief  battering  ship.  Towards  evening  a 
general  disorder  was  visible  in  tlieir  line  ;  their  fire 
blackened,  and  almost  ceased  before  night.  During 
the  night,  their  signals  and  cries  of  distress,  and  the 
arrival  of  a  floating  wreck,  with  only  twelve  survivors, 
gave  sufficient  proof  of  what  the  red  hot  balls  had  pro- 
duced. An  hour  after  midnight,  the  Spanish  admiral's 
ship  was  in  one  blaze.  Others  succeeded  to  rise  in  con- 
flagration, till  in  the  progress  of  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing the  chief  business  of  the  British,  besides  complet- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  gun-boats,  was  to  save  num- 
bers of  the  crews  of  the  hostile  vessels  from  the  sea,  or 
from  destruction  by  fire.  The  enemy  lost  2000.  Tlie 
garrison  had  not  an  hundred  killed.  The  sole  hopes  of 
the  enemy  now  rested  on  their  fleet,  which  was  still  su- 


perior to  that  of  lord  Howe  :  yet  that  gallant  admiral 
sailed  boldly  into  the  place,  and  returned,  after  a  partial 
encounter  with  the  enemy's  ships, — having  performed, 
in  relieving  the  garrison  before  so  superior  a  force,  an 
act  which  astonished  all  Europe. 

The  happy  prospects  which  the  nation  enjoyed  in  a 
skilful  and  popular  cabinet,  were  unfortunately  clouded 
within  a  year,  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham. Of  the  Whig  parties,  who  were  more  than  ever 
divided  by  this  event,  that  ol  the  earl  of  Slielburne  was 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  crown,  and  that  nobleman  was 
appointed  to  succeed  the  marquis  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ;  Mr  Fox,  lord  John  Cavendish,  and  Mr  Burke, 
declaring  that  they  could  not  act  with  a  cabinet  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  old  system  were  to  be  revived,  im- 
mediately resigned.  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  other  vacancies  were  filled  up  by 
the  friends  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne. 

The  treaty,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  former  ad- 
ministration, was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  present. 
On  the  30th  of  November  1782,  provisional  articles  of 
pacification  with  America  were  signed  at  Paris  ;  and  on 
the  20th  of  January  1783,  they  were  signed  with  France 
and  Spain.  The  thirteen  United  Provinces  were  de- 
clared free  and  independent  states,  and  by  a  boundary 
very  favourable  to  America,  the  whole  country  south- 
ward of  the  lakes  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  and  east- 
ward of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded  to  the  colonies,  with 
a  full  participation  of  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  return  for 
this  concession,  the  Congress  engaged  to  recommend 
to  the  several  states  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  the 
confiscated  estates  of  the  royalists,  a  recommendation 
which  proved,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  entirely 
nugatory.  By  the  treaty  with  France,  Great  Britain 
guaranteed  to  that  power  the  island  of  Tobago,  and  re- 
stored St  Lucia  ;  also  the  settlements  of  Goree  and 
Senegal,  in  Africa ;  and  the  city  of  Pondicherry,  with 
our  conquests  in  the  East,  and  some  additional  territory. 
Our  claims  respecting  Dunkirk  were  expressly  relin- 
quished. France,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  restore  all  her 
valuable  and  important  conquests  in  the  West  Indies, 
Tobago  only  excepted.  His  Catholic  majesty  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  Minorca  and  West  Florida,  East  F"lorida 
being  also  ceded  in  exchange  for  the  Bahamas.  The 
preliminaries  with  Holland  were  subscribed  much  later 
in  the  year.  By  these  the  states  general  yielded  and 
guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  majesty  the  town  of  Nega- 
patam  in  the  East  Indies,  with  its  dependencies  ;  the 
restitution  of  it  being,  however,  left  open  to  be  treated 
for  on  the  offer  of  a  just  equivalent. 

When  the  terms  vv-ith  France,  Spain,  and  America, 
were  submitted  to  parliament,  they  underwent  the  se- 
verest animadversions.  It  was  now  that  a  coalesced 
opposition  sprung  up,  which,  while  it  astonished  the 
nation  by  its  novelty,  for  a  time  overwhelmed  all  resist- 
ance. Mr  Fox,  in  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Shelburne  party,  did  not  hesitate  to  unite  his  strength 
with  his  old  and  avowed  antagonist,  lord  North.  Mr 
Fox  defended  the  union,  by  declaring,  that  the  question 
of  .\merican  independence  being  now  at  rest,  he  had 
no  desire  to  perpetuate  his  enmities  with  a  statesman, 
whose  views  were  directed,  like  his  own,  to  displace 
from  power  a  ministry  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
unfaithful  to  their  principles  ;  and  his  object,  he  avow- 
ed, was,  by  the  joint  force  of  tlieir  friends,  to  ensure  a 
great  and  popular  administration.     The  nation  at  large 
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Viewed  this  coalition  with  disapprobation.  Our  business 
is  only  to  record  its  effects.  Such  was  the  strength  of 
the  united  opponents,  that  in  two  instances  they  out- 
voted the  ministry.  A  inoiion  for  addressing  his  ma- 
jesty for  a  new  choice  of  servants  was  victoriously  car- 
ried ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April  the  cabinet  council  was  thus 
iornieu  anew.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  lord  Nurth  and  Mr  Fox,  prin- 
cipal secretaries  ;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  lord  Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ; 
lord  Slormont,  president  of  the  council  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  If  the  coalition 
which  had  formed  the  present  ministry  was  unpopular, 
the  career  of  their  most  formidable  opponent,  Air  Pitt, 
was  at  this  time  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  expec- 
tations in  the  public  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic 
statesman.  He  stood  forward  as  the  most  active  cham- 
pion of  reform.  In  a  former  session  he  had  made  a  ge- 
neral motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  representa- 
tion. He  now  brought  forward  a  specific  plan  for  add- 
ing an  hundred  members  to  the  county  representation, 
and  abolishing  a  similar  number  of  the  obnoxious  bo- 
roughs. His  plan,  though  supported  by  Mr  Fox,  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

For  some  time  the  total  derangement  of  the  finances 
of  the  India  Company,  and  their  utter  incompetency  to 
govern  the  vast  territories  of  which  they  had  obtained 
possession,  by  very  questionable  means,  had  become 
too  evident  to  admit  of  contradiction.  The  evil  was 
notorious ;  the  only  difficulty  was  to  devise  an  adequate 
remedy.  On  the  18ih  of  November,  Mr  Fox  inirociuced 
a  bill,  by  which  he  proposed  to  take  from  tiie  airectors 
and  proprietors  the  entire  administration  of  tlieir  terri- 
tory and  commercial  affairs,  and  to  vest  the  management 
of  them  in  the  hands  of  seven  commissioners  irremove- 
able  by  the  crown,  except  in  consequence  of  an  address 
from  either  house  of  parliament.  The  act  was  to  conti- 
nue in  force  for  four  years,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
second  bill,  containing  regulations  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  greatest  commotion  was,  however, 
excited  by  the  disclosure  of  this  plan  ;  while  it  was  on 
one  side  of  the  house  extolled  as  a  master-piece  of  ge- 
nius, virtue,  and  ability,  it  was  on  the  otiier  reprobated 
as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  an  ambitious  de- 
sign of  ministers  to  make  themselves  immoveable  and 
despotic,  by  assuming  the  power  and  patronage  of  In- 
dia. The  India  Company,  the  city  of  London,  and  other 
chartered  bodies,  petitioned  or  entered  into  resolutions 
against  tlie  bill.  It  passed  the  Commons,  however, 
though  in  the  Lords  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  93 
to  76.  This  rejection  is  to  be  traced  to  a  proceeding 
deservedly  reprobated.  On  the  1 1th  of  December,  earl 
Temple  demanded  a  conference  with  the  king,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  card  was  handed  about,  intimating 
that  his  majesty  allowed  earl  Temple  to  say,  that  who- 
ever voted  for  the  India  bill,  was  not  only  not  his  friend, 
but  would  be  considered  as  his  enemy  ;  and  if  these 
words  were  not  strong  enough,  earl  Temple  might  use 
whatever  words  he  might  deem  stronger  or  more  to  the 
purpose.  A  change  of  ministry  was  immediately  re- 
solved upon;  and  on  the  18th  of  December,  a  message 
from  his  majesty  arrived  to  the  two  secretaries  of  state, 
demanding  the  seals  of  office.  In  a  few  days,  Mr  Pitt 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Townsend,  (created  lord  Sydney,)  secretaries 
of  state;  lord  Thurlow,  lord  chancellor;  earl  Gower, 


president  of  the  council ;  the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord 
privy  seal  ;  lord  Howe,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  master  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  Mr 
Henry  DunJas,  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
still  adhered  to  the  dismissed  ministers  :  they  addressed 
the  crown,  to  pray  thut  the  alarming  reports  which  had 
gone  forth,  of  an  intended  prorogation,  or  dissolution, 
might  not  be  realized  ;  to  which  tlicy  received  an  expli- 
cit answer  from  his  majesty,  that  after  their  adjourn- 
ment they  should  not  be  disturbed,  by  being  either  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved.  When  the  house  assembled,  after 
the  Cliristmas  recess,  the  majorities  of  the  opposition 
still  continued,  and  exhibited,  at  once,  the  novel  spec- 
tacle of  a  minister  holding  his  place  in  contempt  of  the 
voice  of  the  commons,  and  of  an  opposition  binding  up 
the  hands  of  the  executive,  by  withholding  their  assent 
to  payments  being  issued  from  the  bank,  or  the  exche- 
quer, for  public  service.  It  was  even  moved  in  the 
house,  and  declared,  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
ministry  would  be  injurious  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the 
people  ;  but  the  minister  still  kept  his  place.  The  king, 
by  a  message  to  the  duke  ol  Portland,  delivered  indi- 
rectly through  the  medium  of  Mr  Pitt,  expressed  his 
desire  that  an  interview  might  take  place,  between  his 
grace  and  the  young  premier,  for  arranging  a  new  plan 
of  administration,  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  The  duke 
required  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  construe  this 
message  as  a  virtual  resignation  on  the  part  of  Mr  Pitt. 
This  interpretation  was  refused  ;  the  supplies  were  post- 
poned, and  ministers  continued  to  be  outvoted  by  their 
opponents.  The  peers,  however,  were  roused,  by  this 
obstinacy  of  the  lower  house,  to  pass  two  resolutions,  ex- 
pressing their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mons, and  their  determination  to  support  the  crown  ia 
tlie  choice  of  its  ministers. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  what  would  have  been  the 
issue  of  this  contest,  if  the  wishes  of  the  crown  and  the 
commons  had  continued  to  be  fairly  balanced  against 
each  other.  But  the  public  voice  was  decidedly  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  new  minister,  whose  popularity 
was  recorded  in  the  numerous  addresses  in  his  favour 
from  every  quarter  of  the  nation.  The  majorities  of  the 
opposition,  in  the  commons,  were  also  visibly  declining, 
and  their  last  remonstrance  was  carried  by  a  solitajy 
vote.  The  measures  of  the  coalition  grew  less  bold,  as 
their  ranks  were  thinned  by  desertion;  so  that,  in 
March,  the  supplies  were  regularly  voted,  and  the 
mutiny  bill  passed  without  a  division.  Still,  however, 
it  was  thought  unsafe  to  trust  farther  to  a  parliament, 
from  whose  resistance  the  executive  had  escaped,  only 
by  the  desertion  of  temporising  members.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  sjiite  of  the  late  promise  of  his  majesty,  dis- 
solved on  the  25th  of  March,  and  a  new  one  convened 
on  the  18t!i  of  May. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  wholly 
favourable  to  ministers  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  rout 
of  the  coalition  party,  th.at  of  160  members  who  lost  their 
seats,  nearly  the  whole  were  the  friends  of  either  Mr 
Fox  or  lord  North.  The  most  important  husincfs  of 
tl;e  first  session  was  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for  the 
future  government  of  India.  The  bill  which  Mr  Pitt 
introduced  for  this  purpose,  was  founded  on  the  same 
principles  with  one  which  he  had  formerly  proposed,  but 
which  the  late  parliament  had  rejected,  during  their  ■ 
struggles  «ilh  him,  after  his  first  appointment.  By  this 
bill,  a  board  of  conlroul  was  to  be  established,  of  whicU 
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the  commissioners  were  lo  be  of  the  rank  of  privy  coun- 
sellors ;  they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  kiiiij,  and  rc- 
movcable  at  his  pleasure.     They  were  to  ciicck,  super- 
intend, and  conlroul,  the  civil  and  military  ^ovenmient 
and  revenue  of  the  company.     The    dispatches,    trans- 
mitted by  the  court  of  directors  to  the  difl'ercnt   presi- 
dencies, were  to  be  previously  subjected  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  superior  board,  and  countersigned  by  them. 
The  directors  were  enjoined   to   pay  obedience    to  the 
crdci  s  of  the  board,  touching  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment, and  revenues;  and    in   case   such  orders,  at   any 
time,  related  to  points  not  connected  with    tiiesc,   they 
were  empowered  to  appeal  to  his  majesty,  whose  deci- 
sion was  to  be  final.     The  appointment,   by  the   court  of 
directory,  to  the  office  of  governor  general,  president, 
or    counsellor  in    the    different  presidencies,  was  to  be 
subject  to  the  approbation  and  recal  of  his  majesty.     A 
high  tribunal  was  created  for  the  trial  of  Indian  delin- 
quents, consisting  of  three  judges,  one  from  each  court, 
of  four  peers,  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  were  authorised  to  judge  without  appeal,  to 
award,  in  case   of  conviction,   the    punishment  of  fines 
and  imprisonment,  and   to  declare  the  party  convicted 
incapable  of  serving  the  East  India  company.     Mr  Fox, 
in  opposing  the  bill,  pronounced  it,  at  once,  insufficient, 
insidious,  and  unconstitutional.     It  pretended  to  take  a 
controul  over  the  company  without  invading  their  char- 
ters ;  but  it  did  invade  their  charters,  by  the  enlarged 
power  of  the  board  of  controul.     Yet  it  did  not  transfer 
that  power  to  the  proper  channel,  to  which    all  power 
ought  to  revert,  to  the  parliament,  but  drew  the  richest 
servants  of  the  company  into  a  dangerous  dependence 
upon  the  crown.     But  Mr  Fox,  with  his  accustomed 
eloquence  and  powers  of  discrimination,  was  unable  to 
excite  the  general  attention  to  the  demerits  of  the  mea- 
sure in  question.  The  bill  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
East  India  company ;    though    slowly   and   reluctantly 
given,  it  was  carried  triumphantly  through  both  houses, 
and  was  the  subject  of  but  little   emotion   without  the 
walls  of  parliament.     The  public,  who  beheld  with  in- 
difference the  whole  patronage  of  India,  virtually  vest- 
ed, by  one   act,  in   the  crown,  expressed  considerable 
disapprobation  at  an  act  which  passed  during  this  session, 
entitled  "the  commutation  act,"  by  which  the  ancient 
duty  on  tea  was  lowered,  and  the  deficiency  to  the  re- 
venue made  up  by  a  tax  upon  windows.     The    supplies 
of  the  year  returned  a  loan  of  six  millions,  which  was 
negociated   by  the    minister,  at    nearly  five    per  cent., 
with  a  douceur,  to  the  subscribers  of  six  lottery  tickets, 
for   ever)'   thousand    pounds.     Provisions    were    made, 
during  the  session,  for  paying  off  the  arrears  of  the  un- 
funded debt,  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,   amount- 
ing to  nearly  20  millions,  by  other  taxes,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  were  allowed  to  be  happily  and  judiciously 
chosen.     The  peace  which  the  nation  now  enjoyed,  and 
the  firm  hold  of  his  power,  which  the  minister  kept,  en- 
abled him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  plans  of  commer- 
cial and  financial  arrangement.     On  the  24th  of  January 
1785,  the  session    was   opened  by  a  speech   from  the 
throne,  the   principal    feature  of   which,  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  parliament  to  apply  their  earnest  attention 
to  the  adjustment  of  such  points,  in  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  Great  Britain,  as  had  not  been  yet  finally 
arranged. 

By  a  laudable  and  wholesome  bill,  which  was  passed 
during  this  year,  considerable  reformation  was  effected 
in  the  auditing  and  examining  of  public  accounts,  and 


the  regulation  of  public  offices.  The  balances  of  the 
navy  and  ordnance  offices,  and  of  the  paymaster  of  the 
lorces,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  bank.  Maiiy  of 
the  inferior  departments  of  office,  or  heads  of  service, 
were  consolidated;  and  the  whole  assumed  an  aspect  of 
reguiar  and  rational  system. 

Provision  was  made  for  funding  in  the  5  per  cent. 
stock,  the  remaining  floating  arrear  of  debt,  consisting 
of  navy  bills  and  ordnance  debentures;  fresh  taxes,  of 
wliich  the  amount  was  calculated  at  400,000/.  These 
taxes  were  passed  with  slight  opposition.  One  only  was 
particularly  obnoxious.  This  was  a  tax  on  retail  shops 
It  was  shewn  by  the  whole  body  of  retail  traders,  that, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  impracticable  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  this  imposition  by  raising  the  price  of 
commodities  on  their  customers ;  and  thus  a  speedy 
ruin  was  threatened  to  thousands  of  the  most  industrious 
and  useful  of  the  trading  community.  By  way  of  re- 
compense to  the  shopkeepers,  Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  an- 
nihilate a  class  of  traders,  still  poorer  and  less  capable 
of  remonstrance;  by  revoking  the  licences  from  all 
hawkers  and  pedlars;  whom  he  styled,  a  pest  to  the 
community,  and  a  nursery  for  illicit  trading.  Far  from 
being  pests  to  society,  it  is  known  how  useful  these 
itinerant  traders  are,  to  the  remote  inhabitants  of  the 
countiy.  Like  all  other  traders,  these  men  were  liable 
to  detection  and  punishment  in  the  act  of  illicit  traffic  ; 
but  to  prohibit  thein  Irom  the  fruits  of  their  honest  la- 
bour, was  justly  censured  as  despotic  in  principle,  and 
cruel  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  sufferers. 

In  the  business  of  the  succeeding  session,  the  minis- 
ter's plan  for  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  holds  a 
distinguished  place,  and  indeed  forms  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  plan  was  founded  on  a  report, 
framed  by  a  select  committee,  who  had  sat  during  a  part 
of  last  year,  and  who  had  examined  the  annual  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  state.  By  the  report  of  this 
committee  it  appeared,  that  the  public  income  for  the 
year  1785,  had  been  15,379,000/.,  and  the  expenditure 
14,478,000/.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  901,000/.  This  sur- 
plus the  minister  proposed  to  increase  to  one  million, 
and  to  appropriate  for  ever  after  this  yearly  million  most 
sacredly  to  the  exclusive  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
national  debt.  Commissioners  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility were  to  be  chosen  for  the  important  service  of 
purchasing  in  the  funds  towaitls  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt.  Several  savings  of  expense,  and  overflow- 
ings of  revenue,  would  fall  into  tjiis  fund,  which,  in  the 
course  of  28  years,  would  produce  four  millions  a  year. 
The  propriety  of  liquidating  the  national  debt  being  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides,  the  motion  was  carried  without 
a  division. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Fox,  and  gratefully  received  by  the  minis- 
ter, viz.  that  whenever  a  new  loan  should  hereafter  be 
made,  the  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  ac- 
cept the  loan,  or  such  proportion  of  it,  as  should  be 
equal  to  the  cash  then  in  their  hands  ;  the  interest  and 
douceur  annexed  to  which,  should  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  sinking  fund.  Another  clause,  enabling 
the  commissioners  to  continue  purchasing  stock  for  the 
public,  when  at  or  above  par,  unless  otherwise  direct- 
ed by  parliament,  was  moved  by  Mr  Pulteney,  and 
carried. 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  sinking  fund, 
the  affairs  of  India  occupied  during  this  session  the 
principal  attention  of  parliament.    The  trial  of  Warren 
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Hastings  for  alledged  crimes  and  misdemeanours  in  his 
goveninient  of  India,  was  brouglu  on  by  Mr  Burke, 
who  Had  for  some  lime  held  out  liis  threats  of  impeach- 
mtnt.  On  the  4th  of  Apiil  Mr  Burke  came  forward 
fully  prepared  for  the  charge,  and  solemnly  exhibited 
against  the  late  governor  nine  articles  of  accusation, 
which  in  the  succeeding  week  were  completed  to  twen- 
ty- wo.  The  chief  substance  of  these  charges  was, 
Mr  Hasting's  receiving  illegal  presents — making  unjust 
war  upon  the  native  princes,  and  oppressing  their  de- 
fenceless subjects.  The  first  charge  relaied  to  the 
Rohilla  war,  on  which  subject  the  governor  obtained  a 
decision  by  a  majority  ot  the  commons,  thai  there  were 
noc  grounds  ot  impeachment.  A  more  importani  charge 
was  soon  afterwards  produced,  relating  to  the  expulsion 
of  a  native  potentate,  Cheyt  Sing,  from  the  Ztmindary 
of  Benares,  and  Mr  Hasting's  severe  and  unjust  con- 
duct in  that  province.  By  the  supreme  council  of  India 
it  had  been  solemnly  decreed,  that  the  native  prince 
Cheyt  Sing,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  should  enjoy  the 
Zemindary  of  Benares  on  condition  of  giving  only  the 
usual  payment  of  revenue  hitherto  paid  to  the  late  vizier. 
For  refusing  to  pay  beyond  this  sum,  the  native  prince 
was  expelled  from  his  territory,  and  his  people  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  friends  of  Mr  Hastings  saw 
with  dismay,  that  the  minister  himself  could  not  but 
side  with  his  accusers.  Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that, 
admitting  the  right  of  the  governor  to  have  taxed  the 
Zenundar,  his  conduct  had  been  unnecessarily  severe. 
On  this  charge  the  commons  decided,  that  there  were 
grounds  of  impeachment.  But  beyond  this  decision  no- 
thing of  importance  towards  tlic  trial  was  aeeumplished 
in  the  present  session,  which  was  closed  by  prorogation 
on  the  1  ith  of  June. 

The  new  taxes  were  few  and  light,  being  only  extend- 
ed to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  sinking  fund.  It  was 
during  this  year  that  the  hand  of  a  wretched  and  ob- 
scure lunatic,  Margaret  Nicholson,  had  nearly  deprived 
the  sovereign  of  life.  On  the  2d  of  August,  as  the  king 
was  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  St  James's,  a  woman, 
who  pretended  to  deliver  a  paper,  struck  at  his  majesty 
with  a  knife,  but  happily  without  effect,  as  the  instru- 
ment was  blunt  and  slender.  She  was  immediately  ar- 
rested, and  examined  by  the  physicians  in  presence  of 
the  privy  council,  who,  on  full  proof  of  her  insanity,  com- 
mitted hertoBethlem  Hospital.  The  addresses  of  the 
people,  on  this  occasion,  evinced  the  strength  and  sensi- 
bility of  their  loyalty. 

In  the  session  which  commenced  with  the  year  1787, 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  early  directed  to  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  which  his  majesty  had  con- 
cluded, and  of  which  he  ordered  a  copy  to  be  submitted 
to  parliament.  The  terms  and  principles  of  this  treaty 
seem  to  have  been  treated  by  opposition  with  undeserved 
severity.  In  comparing  the  pecuniary  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  each  of  the  two  countries,  it  appeared, 
by  Mr  Pitt's  statement,  that  although  the  revenue  of 
France  would  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  a 
year,  the  annual  pain  of  our  revenue  would  be  a  million. 
A  market  was  opened  for  our  hardware,  cutlery,  cabinet, 
turnery,  cotton,  woollen,  hosiery,  and  porcelain  manu- 
facture, on  paying  an  easy  duty  of  !0  or  12  per  cent. 
ad  zalcrem.  On  our  part,  we  agreed  to  lower  the  duties 
on  wines,  brandies,  and  olive  oil.  A  plan  for  consolidat- 
ing the  duties  of  custom  was  brought  forward  by  the 
minister  on  the  26th  of  February.  By  this  plan,  he 
proposed  to  abolish   all  the  duties  as  thev  had  existed 
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hitherto,  in  a  complex  and  confused  shape,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  their  stead  a  single  duty  on  each  article.  The 
excise,  also,  tnough  not  so  intricate  as  the  customs, 
needed  reform  and  regulation ;  and  the  duties  on  single 
articles,  such  as  candles,  spirits,  &c.  were  to  be  brought 
into  one  point  of  view,  and  rendered  so  simple  in  the 
collection,  that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  mistakinc 
them,  or  of  being  obliged  to  trust  implicitly  to  the  cof- 
lecting  officers.  Another  financial  regulation  was  adopt- 
ed, though  with  less  unanimity.  In  collecting  the  duty 
on  pobt  horses,  it  was  notorious,  that  tlie  revenue  had 
been  largely  defrauded  every  year,  by  the  collusion  be- 
tween collectors  and  innkeepers.  To  supersede  those 
frauds,  the  minister  proposed  to  divide  the  country  into 
districts  for  collecting  the  tax,  and  to  farm  it.  Mr 
Windham,  with  great  force,  represented  the  practice 
of  farming  as  a  novelty  of  dangerous  precedent  in  our 
constitution,  a  practice  peculiar  to  despotic  constitutions, 
and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  would  leave  one  of 
the  highest  powers  of  the  executive  government  to  men, 
who,  if  the  subject  were  aggrieved,  would  be  absolutely 
beyond  the  reach  or  controul  of  parliament,  till  their 
farming  lease  had  expired.  The  numbers  of  the  opposi- 
tion rose  considerably  in  the  votes  on  this  question. 

The  English  dissenters,  a  body  of  no  insignificant 
weight  in  the  public  scale  from  their  numbers  and  re- 
spectability, had  been  the  warmest  supporters  of  Mr  Piu 
in  the  last  elections,  and  looked  with  sanguine  zeal  to 
the  support  of  the  minister  in  their  pretensions  to  far- 
ther toleration,  which  they  now  expected  from  the 
growing  liberality  of  peaceable  times.  In  the  present 
session,  Mr  Beaufoy  made  a  motion  for  repealing  the 
corporation  and  test  acts,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr  Fox 
with  his  accustomed  energy.  It  was  not  without  sur- 
prise, that  the  dissenters  beheld,  in  the  person  of  that 
minister,  for  the  sake  of  whose  elevation  they  had  de- 
cried and  resisted  Mr  Fox,  a  severe  opponent  to  their 
claims.  Mr  Beaufoy's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  subject  of  Mr  Hasting's  impeachment  had  been 
resumed  early  in  the  session,  and  had  occupied  a  large 
proportion  of  it.  On  the  7th  of  February,  Mr  Sheridan 
opened  the  third  charge  against  the  late  governor,  re- 
specting his  cruelty  to  thetfrincesses  of  Oude,  the  wife, 
the  mother,  and  the  family  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  our  own 
ally  in  India,  whose  treasures  were  their  only  treasons  ; 
but  who  were  turned  out  of  their  palace  by  Hastings, 
(who  had  been  constituted  their  guardian,)  to  the  rigour 
of  the  merciless  seasons,  and  to  the  yet  more  merciless 
soldiery.  These,  and  other  charges,  having  been  suc- 
cessfully voted  as  grounds  of  impeachment  by  a  majority 
in  the  commons,  the  minister  himself  being  unable  to 
resist  the  conviction  of  the  most  important  charges,  it 
was  voted,  (May  10.)  that  Mr  Hastings  should  be  im- 
peached ;  and  Mr  Burke  accordingly  did  impeach  him, 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  high  crimes  and 
mibdemeanors. 

The  session  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  in  which  his  majesty,  after  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  at  the  prosperous  situation  of  the 
empire,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  lamented 
the  dissensions  which  unhappily  prevailed  among  the 
states  of  the  United  Provinces. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  England,  Hol- 
land had  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions.     Involved, 
as  she  had  been,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, from  whose  vengeance  and  rapacity  she  was  with 
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difficulty  saved  by  the  inteifcrciice  of  France,  the  fac- 
tion of  the  Louvestein  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
came,  in  1786,  to  actual  civil  war;  and  the  states  of 
Holland  took  the  violent  resolution  of  suspending  the 
stadtholder  from  his  office  of  captain-general  of  the 
provinces.  The  new  monarch  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William,  whose  sister  was  the  Princess  of  Orange,  feel- 
ing for  his  relatives,  and  anxious  to  make  a  display  of 
Ills  power,  interfered,  through  his  ambassador,  with  the 
states  general.  They,  more  temperate  in  their  views 
than  the  states  of  Holland,  were  unfortunately  too  feeble 
to  overawe  the  latter,  and  were  unable  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute by  the  mediation  of  Prussia  and  Britain,  although 
they  wished  to  do  so.  The  states  of  Holland,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  the  interest  of  France,  and  solicited 
the  court  of  Versailles  to  interpose  their  mediation. 
The  French  ambassador  answered  tardily,  that  his  most 
Christian  majesty  would  assist  the  Dutch,  in  case  they 
were  attacked  by  any  foreign  power.  As  soon  as  this 
declaration  was  known,  it  animated  the  court  of  Lon- 
don to  act  with  greater  spirit  and  decision  in  support 
of  the  stadtholder,  and  the  most  vigorous  naval  pre- 
parations were  made  to  second  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
case  France  should  oppose  him  by  land.  This  promise 
was  made  by  France  in  September  ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  an  accidental  circumstance  having  drawn  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  change  his  remonstrances  into  actual  hos- 
tilities against  the  opponents  of  the  stadtholder,  decided 
the  fate  of  Holland  for  the  present,  and  afforded  France 
an  opportunity  of  evading  her  promise,  since  the  in- 
surgents were  actually  quelled  before  France  could  have 
interfered.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  a  bold  and  high 
spirited  woman,  had  taken  the  resolution  of  going  to 
the  Hague  and  addressing  the  people,  trusting  to  her 
own  popularity  and  eloquence.  She  was,  however,  in- 
sulted by  the  populace,  and  for  some  time  kept  a  pri- 
soner in  their  hands.  This  insult  roused  Frederick 
William,  who,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  entered  Hol- 
land. The  Dutch  patriots  fled  every  where  before 
him.  The  cities  most  distinguished  for  democratical 
zeal  surrendered  almost  as  soon  as  summoned.  On  the 
10th  of  October,  Amsterdam  opened  its  gates  to  the 
victor.  Such  was  the  event  of  Prussia's  interference. 
In  the  mean  time,  tlie  dignity  of  Mr  Pitt's  language, 
and  the  suddenness  of  his  preparations,  conspired,  with 
the  deranged  state  of  the  French  finances,  to  intimidate 
that  power  from  interfering  farther,  although  very 
serious  preparations  by  sea  and  land  had  followed  her 
declaration  of  intending  to  succour  the  Dutch.  In 
answer  to  the  memorial  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  our 
ambassador  at  Paris,  it  was  declared,  that  his  most 
Christian  majesty  never  had  meant  to  interfere  by  force 
in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  that  he  agreed  with  plea- 
sure to  the  proposal  of  his  Britannic  majesty  for  mutually 
disarming. 

The  present  period  of  peace  seemed  to  favour  the 
gi'owth  of  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical  prosperity  in 
the  country,  and  the  session  of  1788  was  memorable 
for  the  first  discussion  that  took  place  in  parliament  on 


the  subject  of  abolishing  the  inhuman  African  slave 
trade.  By  the  unfortunate  indisposition  of  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  the  day  appointed  for  that  gentleman's  motion 
for  abolishing  the  traffic  was  passed,  without  his  being 
able  to  fulfil  his  intention  ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
William  Dolben,  some  regulations  for  restraining  the 
cruelties  practised  aboard  the  slave-ships  were  enacted, 
which  were  confirmed  and  extended  during  the  sub- 
sequent year.* 

Perpetual  disputes  having  arisen,  as  had  been  fore- 
seen and  foretold  between  the  two  Indian  boards  of 
direction  and  controul,  the  minister  thought  proper  to 
introduce  his  famous  declaratory  act,  by  which  various 
new  and  important  powers  were  conferred  on  the  board 
of  controul,  under  pretence  of  explainmg  the  former. 
After  this  new  act,  not  a  doubt  could  remain,  that  the 
crown  and  the  commissioners  were  invested  even  with 
superior  powers  of  patronage  over  Indian  affairs,  to 
those  which  Mr  Fox  wished  to  have  given  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  bill  which  he  proposed.  The  only  dif- 
ference was,  that  Mr  Pitt  had  obtained  for  the  crown 
an  influence,  which  his  opponent  sought  to  gain  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  by  a  fair,  single,  and  dc 
cisive  measure. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  nation  joined,  without 
distinction  of  parties,  in  celebrating  the  centenary  an- 
niversary of  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688;  but  their 
attention  was  almost  immediately  called  to  a  more 
melancholy  object  of  public  feeling.  The  king's  health, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  declining,  was  affected 
with  fever  and  delirium.  This  occasioned  a  suspension 
of  the  royal  functions,  for  which  the  constitution,  in  all 
its  fulness,  had  provided  no  express  remedy.  The 
analogy  of  the  common  law  seemed  indeed  to  point  out 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  the  natural  successor  to  the 
throne  during  its  temporary  vacancy ;  and  as  the  party 
now  in  opposition  were  avowedly  the  friends  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  a  change,  in  every  department  of  office,  was 
likely  to  be  the  i-esult  of  his  majesty's  continuing  under 
the  present  affliction.  Parliament  met  in  November, 
but  adjourned  till  December.  On  the  4th  of  that 
month,  the  important  question  of  a  regency  began  to  be 
discussed.  Mr  Fox  decidedly  insisted  on  the  right  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  vacant  functions  of 
royalty  whenever  parliament  should  pronounce  it  neces- 
sary that  a  regent  should  be  appointed.  Mr  Pitt,  with 
no  less  decision,  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the  pruice's 
right  to  the  regency  treason  against  the  constitution, 
and  contended,  that  the  prince  had  no  more  a  right  to 
be  elected  than  any  other  individual.  It  was  retorted, 
with  great  severity  by  the  opposition,  that  this  was 
really  to  make  the  crown  elective.  If  a  stranger,  said 
Mr  Fox,  were  to  ask,  is  your  throne  hereditary  or  elec- 
tive ?  he  must  now  answer,  I  cannot  tell,  I  must  ask  the 
king's  physicians, — if  his  majesty  is  well,  it  is  heredi- 
tary ;  if  he  is  unwell,  it  is  elective.  The  revolution,  it 
was  contended  by  ministers,  had  conferred  the  crown 
by  the  election  of  a  new  prince  ;  but  it  was  answered, 
that  the  revolution  was  not  a  precedent  for  the  regular 


•  When  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  Hou  se  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  this  horrible  traffic,  it  appeared  in  evidence, 
that  5  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  16  inches  in  breadth,  was  the  average  space  allotted  to  each  slave.  The  lower  deck  of  the  vessel 
was  entirely  povered  with  bodies.  Tlie  space  between  the  floor  of  that  deck  and  the  roof  above,  in  lieiijht  about  5  feet  8  inches,  was 
divided  by  a  platform,  also  covered  with  human  bodies.  Tlie  slaves  were  chained,  two  and  two,  by  their  liands  and  feet,  and  by  means  of 
ring-bolts  iastened  to  the  deck.  In  that  iultiy  climate,  their  allowance  was  a  pint  of  water  each  per  day,  and  they  were  usually  fed 
twice  a  day  with  yams  and  horse-beans.  Alter  meals,  tliey  were  compelled,  by  the  whip,  to  jump  in  their  irons ;  this  was  called 
dancing.  They  had  not,  as  was  emphatically  stated,  when  stowed  together,  as  much  room,  either  in  length  or  breadth,  as  a  man  has 
jn  bis  coffin. 
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progress  of  government,  any  more  than  the  sick  man's 
physic  was  proper  during  health.  Nothing  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  made  it  necessary  to  break  the 
hereditary  line  of  succession.  The  case,  though  new, 
did  not  sanction  a  revolutionary  reversion  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  primary  fountain  of  power.  It  was  a  case 
to  be  judged  of  by  analogy — the  sovereign  was  dead 
for  the  present  in  point  of  political  capacity  ;  and  the 
hereditary  nature  of  the  government  suggested  no  other 
successor  than  the  lawful  heir.  The  doctrine  of  Mr 
Pitt,  however,  prevailed  in  a  parliament,  whose  zeal 
for  the  revolutionary  doctrine  of  electing  a  regent,  so 
much  at  variance  with  their  principles  on  the  public 
election  of  representatives,  may  be  suspected  of  having 
been  influenced  by  the  hopes  (that  were  never  aban- 
doned,) of  his  majesty's  recovery.  The  question  of 
the  prince's  right  to  the  regency  being  decided,  Mr 
Pitt,  before  he  laid  the  full  plan  of  the  regency  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  being  elected  to  that  office  by  par- 
liament, and  submitted  to  his  royal  highness  the  terms 
on  which  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  hold  the 
regency.  The  answer  of  the  Prince  was  temperate, 
but  decided.  He  lamented,  for  the  sake  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  those  powers  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
invest  him,  were  such  as  degraded  and  divided  the  exe- 
cutive power  ;  yet,  that  a  conviction  of  the  evils  that  must 
result  to  the  nation  from  his  refusal,  would  induce  him  to 
undertake  the  painful  trust. 

On  the  I6th  of  January,  1789,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
regency  was  submitted  to  parliament.  The  prince  was 
to  exercise  the  regency  during  his  majesty's  illness, 
without  being  admitted  to  any  share  in  the  care  of  the 
royal  person,  or  interference  with  the  king's  household 
and  private  affairs  ;  he  was  to  grant  no  pension  nor 
reversion,  and  no  office  but  what  the  law  absolutely 
required  for  any  other  terms  than  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  nor  any  peerage  except  on  the  royal  issue. 
The  persons  attendant  on  his  majesty,  and  the  officers 
of  his  household  in  general,  were  to  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive controul  of  the  queen.  The  disposal  of  one 
fourth  of  the  civil  list  was  thus  put  in  the  hands  of  her 
majesty,  and  indirectly  retained  for  the  strength  of  a 
party  whom  she  was  known  to  favour.  During  these 
events,  his  majesty  continued  chiefly  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Willis,  who,  ol  all  his  physicians,  had  been  the  most 
sanguine  in  his  opinion  of  his  recovery  ;  hitherto  these 
hopes  had  been  iiidelinite  as  to  time.  Durmgtbe  month 
of  February  they  became  more  and  more  decisive. 

Atnidst  circumstances  so  important  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  empire,  the  Irisli  paiiiamcnt  asserted 
their  legislative  independency,  and  voted  an  address  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  beseeching  him  to  assume  the 
functions  of  royalty.  Tlie  lord  lieutenant  having  refus- 
ed to  transmit  their  address,  the  Irish  peers  and  com- 
mons voted  an  unqualified  censure  on  his  conduct,  and 
sent  commissioners  to  London  to  wait  on  his  royal  high- 
ness ;  but  this  measure,  and  all  olliers  connected  with 
the  plan  of  regency,  was  rendered  uimecessary  by  the 
recovery  of  his  majesty,  which  was  announced  to  par- 
liament by  the  chancellor  on  the  lOth  of  March.  In- 
numerable congratulations  rcuchcd  the  throne,  from  the 
peers  and  commons  down  to  the  humblest  corporations  ; 
a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  through  the 
kingdom;  and  in  London  his  Majesty  made  a  public 
procession  to  St  Paul's,  attended  by  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. 


The  business  of  parliament  now  returned  to  its  usual 
channel.  A  supply  of  218,000/.  was  voted  for  fortifying 
our  West  India  possessions.  Mr  Fox,  persevermg  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  shop  tax,  was  at 
last  successful ;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  poor  pedlars 
was  also  abolished.  The  trial  of  Mr  Hastings  proceeded, 
but  with  no  circumstance  of  memorable  importance. 

War  had  for  some  time  raged  on  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  Europe,  between  the  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria 
leagued  against  the  Turks.  In  this  contest,  the  north- 
ern powers  of  the  Continent  found  themselves  at  last  in- 
volved, either  as  principals  or  arbiters.  While  Den- 
mark allied  itself  to  Russia,  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  allured 
by  a  subsidy  from  the  Porte,  and  impelled  by  his  ambi- 
tion and  hatred  of  Russia,  had  declared  against  the  lat- 
ter power,  and  sought,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  conciliate 
the  Danes.  In  September  1788,  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
invaded  Sweden  on  the  side  of  Norway,  and  advanced 
to  Gottenburgh  with  trifling  opposition.  The  governor 
of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  prospect 
of  a  siege,  had  determined  to  capitulate ;  but  Gustavus 
riding  thither  with  the  speed  of  a  courier,  reached  the 
place  in  time  to  save  the  capitulation,  to  displace  the 
governor,  and  to  animate  the  inhabitants  with  nobler 
sentiments.  Gustavus  assembled  the  townsmen ;  he 
reminded  them  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Swedish  arms, 
and  made  them  promise  rather  to  be  buried  under  the 
ruins  than  sunender.  But  from  this  dreadful  trial  of 
their  fidelity,  the  inhabitants  were  saved  by  the  timely 
interposition  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  Mr 
Elliot  the  British  minister  at  Copenhagen,  and  Baron 
Borsche  the  Prussian  envoy,  threatened  an  immediate 
attack  by  sea  and  land  on  Denmark,  if  hostilities  should 
proceed.  An  armistice  was  fixed,  which  ended  in  a 
treaty  of  neutrality,  ratified  in  the  course  of  1789. 

The  party  spirit  of  the  nation  had,  for  some  years, 
assumed  a  milder  aspect ;  and  the  questions  which  had 
been  agitated  between  ministers  and  their  opponents, 
though  they  furnished  matter  of  zealous  discussion,  had 
neither  involved  universal  enthusiasm,  nor  degenerated 
into  personal  rancour.  But  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  began  at  this  period  to  be  viewed  by  the  Bri- 
tish nation  with  an  eagerness,  that  seemed  to  re -awaken, 
upon  the  subject  of  foreign  civil  wars,  all  the  collision 
of  opinions  which  had  ens^endered  our  own.  The  event 
was  foreign,  but  the  application  of  its  principles  came 
home  to  ourselves.  By  the  genuine  Tories  of  England, 
the  French  revolution,  even  as  early  as  the  period  of 
storming  the  Bastile,  was  regarded  as  a  horrible  event, 
which  would  annihilate  France  as  a  power  in  Europe, 
and  consign  to  similar  anarchy  and  ruin  every  nation 
whom  the  contagion  of  her  politics  should  affect. 
"  France,"  said  Mr  Burke,  when  he  commented  on  this 
event  in  parliament,  "  France  is,  in  a  political  light,  to 
be  considered  as  expuiicfed  from  the  system  of  Europe. 
Were  we  absolute  conquerors,  and  France  to  lie  pros- 
trate at  our  feet,  we  should  blush  to  impose  upon  French- 
men terms  so  destructive  to  all  their  consequence  as  a 
nation,  as  the  durance  they  had  imposed  upon  them- 
selves "  He  was  indignant  that  any  Englishmen  should 
approve  of  the  French  revolution,  and  astonished  that 
they  should  compare  it  with  our  own.  Ours  was  a  re- 
volution not  made  but  jirevented  ;  theirs  was  a  tempest 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed;  the  principles  of  the  two 
events  were  as  difftrent  as  good  and  evil.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  delivered  by  Mr  Burke,  in  a  debate 
which  took  place  on  the  9ia  of  February  1790,  upon  a 
4  L  2 
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subject  which  would  seem  to  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  Trench  revolution  :  (on  a  question  of  the  army 
estimates.)  But  the  minds  of  men  were  full  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  disposed  to  give  vent  to  their  opinions  where- 
ver publicity  could  be  obtained.  Mr  Vox  vindicated 
the  principles  of  the  great  event,  as  cfitirely  those  which 
had  produced  our  own  revolution  ;  he  hailed  the  eman- 
cipation of  so  many  millions  of  men  from  tyranny,  as  a 
glorious  era.  Fiance,  it  was  owned,  required  a  new 
constitution,  and  from  whom  had  she  to  expect  it  ?  From 
a  king  at  the  head  of  his  courtiers  ?  From  liroglio,  at 
the  head  of  the  army  ?  From  the  dungeons  of  the  Bas- 
tile  ?  or,  from  that  spirit  in  the  people  which  had  laid 
the  Bastile  in  ashes  ?  At  this  period,  Mr  Burke,  Mr 
Windham,  and  some  others,  who  had  formerly  sided 
with  the  opposition,  now  ceased  to  act  with  them ;  but 
tiie  opinions  which  Mr  Fox  had  expressed,  were  sup- 
ported both  in  and  out  of  parliament  by  the  generality 
of  those  wlio  liad  maintained  the  doctrines  of  Whiggism. 
Of  these  arguments  and  speculations  respecting  the 
French  revolution,  so  recent  in  the  public  memory,  it 
is  needless  to  give  any  account.  As  the  tragedy  of 
French  a  flairs  grew  deeper,  much  of  the  sanguine  hope 
of  the  triunipli  of  liberty  was  diminished.  But  in  jus- 
tice to  those  who  predicted  that  final  triumph,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  as  we  recovered  our  rights  after  a 
Cromwell  and  two  succeeding  tyrants,  so  may  France 
yet  recover  her's  after  Bonaparte  and  his  successor. 
The  followers  of  Mr  Burke's  speculation  have  certainly 
Jess  reason  to  expect  their  prediction  to  be  fulfilled, 
that  France  is  to  be  expunged  from  the  system  of  Eu- 
rope. 

On  the  Sth  of  May,  a  message  from  his  majesty  an- 
^/^  nounced  the  serious  intelligence  of  the  prospect  of  a 
rupture  with  Spain.  In  1788,  a  settlement  had  been 
made  by  some  of  our  countrymen  at  Nootka  Sound,  on 
the  western  coast  of  America,  about  the  50th  degree  of 
latitude.  The  ground  had  been  purchased  from  the 
■ativcs  ;  it  had  never  been  visited  by  Spaniards.  In 
the  month  of  May  1789,  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  ar- 
rived in  the  Sound,  and  mutual  civilities  passed  between 
the  Spanish  and  British  officers  ;  but,  after  a  few  days, 
the  Iphigenia  was  seized  by  the  Spanish  commander's 
orders ;  the  officers  and  men  were  sent  on  board  the 
Spanish  vessel,  put  in  irons,  and  conveyed  to  a  Spanish 
port.  Another  British  vessel  was  afterwards  captured, 
the  crews  imprisoned,  and  the  cargoes  sold  without 
formal  condemnation.  Taking  possession  of  the  settie- 
inent  of  Nootka  Sound,  the  Spanish  commander  de- 
clared, in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  all 
the  lands  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  60th  degree  of 
latitude,  belonged  to  Spain.  When  this  affair  was  sub- 
mitted to  parliament,  addresses  were  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  and  a  vote  of  credit  of  one  million  passed  with- 
out opposition.  The  British  government  now  exhibited 
at  once  the  firmness  of  its  character  in  negotiation,  and 
the  vastness  of  its  resources  in  immediate  armaments. 
By  the  family  convention  still  subsisting  between  the 
houses  of  Bourbon,  France  was  bound  to  co-operate 
with  our  antagonist;  and  the  national  assembly,  though 
intent  on  other  matters,  voted  an  aid  of  14  ships  of  the 
line.  But  the  court  of  Madrid  plainly  saw  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  French  nation  to  enter  into  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  yielded  to  our  demands,  which  were  imme- 
diate restitution  and  indemnification.  On  the  second  of 
October,  a  convention  was  signed  at  the  Escurial,  by 
which  every  point  in  dispute  was  settled.     The  settle- 


ment at  Nootka  Sound  was  restored,  the  free  navigation 
and  right  of  fishery  in  the  southern  pacific  ocean  were 
confirmed  to  Britain,  and  a  free  trade  on  the  American 
coast  to  the  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  any  formal  renunciation  of  sove- 
reignty on  the  part  of  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
of  the  two  powers  were  to  form  a  settlement  nearer  to 
Cape  Horn  than  the  most  southerly  of  the  Spanisli  set- 
tlements. 

A  new  parliament  met  on  the  25th  of  November. 
The  first  object  of  the  minister  was  to  provide  for  the 
expense  ot  the  armament  against  Spain,  amounting  to 
4,000,000/.:  he  proposed  to  obtain  apart  of  ti)is  sum  by 
taking  half  a  million  from  the  unclaimed  dividends  in 
the  bank  of  England.  But  this  measure,  whicii  would 
have  been  a  direct  violation  ol  ihe  right  of  a  chartered 
body,  was  ably  and  successfully  opposed.  The  term 
unclaimed  dividends,  in  reality  meant,  imreceived  divi- 
dends; lor  when  the  creditors  names  were  afterwards 
published,  numbers  of  claimants  came  forward,  who 
had  been  ignorant  of  what  the  bank  owed  them. 

Tlie  violence  of  political  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  French  revolution  had  been  kept  alive  by  the  mighty 
events  still  passing  in  France,  and  still  more  by  the 
publications  which  issued  from  the  presses  of  both 
countries.  Among  the  works  in  our  own  lai.guage, 
whicli  excited  the  strongest,  though  most  opposite,  sen- 
timents of  enthusiasm,  wei-e  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  Ijy  tl'.e  French  Na- 
tional Assembly ;  and  the  answer  to  that  work  by  Tho- 
mas Paine.  In  this  literary  controversy,  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  chivalrous  principles  of  loyalty,  and  a  style 
of  eloquence  dazzling,  and  often  electrifying,  were 
opposed  to  the  surly  republicanism  and  blunt  declama- 
tion of  the  American  school. 

Soon  after  the  winter  recess,  a  bill  passed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  English  Catholics  from  the  legal  penalties 
still  in  existence  ;  a  humane  measure,  but  unnecessa- 
rily confined  to  such  Catholics  as  should  protest  against 
the  political  authority  of  the  pope.  Mr  Wilberforce's 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  legislature,  experienced  a  rejection. 

Some  salutary  reformations  in  the  practical  laws  of 
the  country,  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament.  A 
bill,  orisjinating  with  the  minority,  was  passed  for  se- 
curing the  freedom  of  elections;  and  another  for  pro- 
hibiting the  attorney-general  in  the  right  of  the  crown, 
or  any  individual  in  his  own  right  from  disturbing  a 
possessor  in  his  franchise. 

The  most  important  transaction  in  the  internal  ref^u- 
lation  of  the  empire  regarded  Canada.  By  a  bill  wliich 
Mr  Pitt  introduced,  the  constitution  of  that  country 
was  changed  from  the  arbitrary  form  which  it  had  re- 
ceived from  France  ;  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  intro- 
duced;  councils  nominated  by  the  soveieign,  and  houses 
of  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  were  established  in 
the  two  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The 
British  parliament  reserving  a  rir^ht  of  imposing  only 
such  taxes  as  were  necessary  for  the  reguhition  of  trade 
and  commerce,  left  the  raising  of  other  taxes,  and  tlie 
disposal  of  all  taxes,  to  the  respective  principal  legis- 
latures. 

War  continued  to  rage  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Europe,  between  the  Turkish,  Austrian,  and  Russian 
arms.  By  the  peace  of  Rciclienbach,  wliich  was  me- 
diated (in  August  1790)  by  the  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin,  Austria  had   withdrawn   from  hostility  against 
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the  Porte ;  and  elated  by  their  success,  the  mediating 
courts  now  demanded  of  Russia  to  abandon  her  success- 
ful career  against  the  Tuiks.  The  Empress  Catharine 
haughtily  replied,  that  she  would  make  peace  or  war 
with  whom  she  pleased,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  power.  Not  choosing,  however,  to  pro- 
voke too  far  those  self-created  arbiters,  she  secretly 
intimated  her  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Turkey,  on  condition  of  retaining  the  country  eastward 
of  ilie  Neister,  a  desert  tract  of  territory,  valuable  only 
for  containing  the  fortress  of  Oczacow.  This  offer  be- 
ing peremptorily  refused,  the  empress  broke  off  the 
conference,  and  determined  to  prosecute  the  war.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  Mr  Pitt  delivered  a  message  from 
his  majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  importing,  that 
the  endeavours  which  he  had  used  with  his  allies,  not 
having  proved  successful,  his  majesty  thought  it  ne- 
cesssary,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  his  representations, 
to  augment  his  naval  force.  In  the  debate  which  en- 
sued upon  this  message,  Mr  Pitt  enlarged  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  on 
the  influence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  general  scale. 
Mr  Fox,  and  the  whole  party  of  opposition,  strenuously 
contended  against  the  piojecled  war.  We  had  no  quar- 
rel, Mr  Fox  observed,  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  ; 
we  had  no  alliance  with  Turkey.  It  was  the  absurd 
pride  of  uiterference,  that  prompted  us  to  hazard  a  war, 
which  could  only  second  the  ambitious  policy  of  Prussia, 
and  never  could  promote  our  own  interests,  or  those  of 
Europe  at  large.  The  Czarina  had  offered  to  cede  all 
her  conquests,  but  a  barren  desert,  containing  one  va- 
luable fortress,  Oczakow ;  and  could  it  be  seriously  said, 
that  the  balance  of  Europe  depended  on  Oczakow  being 
possessed  by  the  Russians  or  the  Turks.  The  policy  of 
a  war  with  Russia  on  such  grounds  was  so  difficult  to 
be  perceived  or  defended,  that  though  the  minister  still 
retained  the  majority  of  votes,  they  fell  far  below  his 
accustomed  numbers.  Encouraged  by  the  voice  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  both  within  and  without  parliament,  Mr 
Grey  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  on  ministers,  for  their 
precipitate  conduct  respecting  Russia  ;  and  the  motinn 
was  negatived  by  only  80  votes.  The  minister  was 
thus  compelled  to  give  way  to  popular  opinion  :  he  re- 
ceded from  his  armed  mediation,  after  a  fleet  had  been 
equipped — advising  and  having  Turkey  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  empress  on  the  terms  which  she  had  pro- 
posed. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  the  severe 
invectives  on  the  failure  and  folly  of  this  armed  interfe- 
rence, Mr  Pitt,  at  tlie  next  opening  of  parliament,  (Janu- 
ary 1792,)  exhibited  the  most  flattering  and  prosperous 
display  of  the  national  finances.  The  amount  of  the 
revenue  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  300,000/.,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  the  income  over  the  expenditure  was 
900,000/.,  leaving  room  to  propose  the  repeal  of  some  of 
the  more  burthcnsome  taxes,  and  apply  400,000/.  to  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  Our  exports  had  risen 
to  20,120,000/.;  and  our  internal  trade  had  increased  in  at 
least  an  equal  proportion. 

The  same  session  was  memornljlo  for  the  success  of 
a  bill  originating  with  Mr  Fox,  for  giving  juries  a  power 
of  judging  of  the  intention,  as  well  as  fact,  in  deciding 
upon  libels.  The  bill  had  been  introduced,  and  passed 
the  commons  the  preceding  year,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  lords.  In  the  same  house,  ii  still  encountered  se- 
vere opposition  ;  the  law  lords,  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  and 
Bathurst,  pronouncing  it  a  fundamental  subversion  of 


English  jurisprudence.  Lord  Camden  and  the  Marquis 
ofLansdownc,  with  greater  strength  and  liberality,  con- 
tended, that  the  principle  of  the  bill  had  been  inherent 
in  our  laws  and  practice.  Judge  Jeffreys,  himself,  in 
all  his  devotion  to  an  arbitrary  court,  had  been  of  this 
op.nion.  To  whom,  said  Lord  Camden,  should  the 
judging  of  libels  be  confided,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
who  were  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press — the  judges, 
or  the  people  of  England: — the  juries  were  the  people 
of  England.  In  the  fierce  animosity  of  political  opinions 
which  had  recently  arisen,  the  one  party  made  too  forci- 
ble an  use  of  the  increasing  horrors  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, to  discountenance  all  reform  in  our  constitution ; 
while  there  was  evidently,  on  the  other,  a  spirit  of  law- 
less disaffection,  cherished  by  a  class  of  the  British  pub- 
lic, who  were  infected  by  the  republicanism  of  France. 
Professing  to  raise  a  barrier  at  once  against  the  licen- 
tiousness, and  a  popular  bulwark  in  favour  of  reform,  a 
society  called  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  formed. 
In  such  a  mixed  society,  it  may  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
upon  the  general  wish  ;  but  of  the  leaders  of  this  society, 
many  were  unexceptionable,  and  some  were  distinguish- 
ed political  characters.  One  of  them,  Mr  Grey,  gave 
notice  of  his  intentions  to  move,  as  formerly,  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  representation  :  his  views  were 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  minister,  as  well  as  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  Reform,  in  every  shape,  was  now 
deprecated  by  that  party  as  the  pretext  of  revolutionists, 
and  the  certain  precursor  of  the  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution. In  a  royal  proclamation  against  seditious 
writings  and  principles,  which  soon  after  appeared,  the 
magistrates  were  exhorted  to  vigilance,  and  the  people 
to  obedience;  and  loyal  addresses  of  answer  to  the  pro- 
clamation, by  both  houses  of  parliament,  were  transmit- 
ted from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Amidst  this  fear 
of  the  infection  of  French  principles  and  cruelty,  the 
horrors  and  disgraces  of  the  slave  trade  were  not  suf- 
fered to  be  erased  from  our  own  name  as  a  nation.  The 
motion,  renewed  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  for  abolishing  that 
iniquitous  traffic,  was  rejected  in  the  Lords,  even  though 
snfte.np.fl  clown  by  the  amendment  of  Mr  Dundas  for  a 
gradual  abolition. 

Before  we  take  a  view  of  those  affairs,  in  Europe, 
which  eventually  dispelled  all  the  pleasing  hopes  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  so  lately  held  out  in  the  language 
of  the  throne,  it  is  necessary  among  the  events  of  the 
present  year,  to  notice  the  affairs  of  India.  Tippoo  Saib 
had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  East  India  company,  in 
1784;  but,  within  a  few  years,  a  dispute  with  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  respecting  two  forts  which  the  Dutch  had 
sold  to  that  potentate,  but  over  which  Tippoo  claimed  a 
feudal  sovereignty,  involved  the  company,  as  allies  of 
the  Rajah,  once  more  in  hostilities  with  Tippoo.  The 
war,  which  was  renewed  in  1790,  was  this  year  termi- 
nated with  signal  success.  In  February,  I^ord  Corn- 
wallis  had  invested  Scringapatam,  the  capital  of  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  the  prince's  affairs  seemed  so 
desperate,  that  he  consented  to  peace,  on  terms  dictated 
by  the  conqueror.  These  were,  that  he  should  cede  one 
half  of  his  dominions  to  the  British  and  their  allies ;  pay 
about  4,000,000/.  sterling,  to  indemnify  their  expences 
in  the  war;  release  all  prisoners,  and  deliver  his  two 
sons  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty. 

Before  the  news  of  these  distant  triumphs  reached 
us,  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  become  dark  and  porten- 
tous. On  the  20th  of  April,  war  was  declared  by  the 
French  National  Assembly,  against  the  king  of  Hun- 
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gary,  the  title  of  Emperor  being  yet  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Leopold  II.  In  July, the  cuiubiiicd  armies  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  entL-red  France,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  preceded  by  that  dreadiul  manifes- 
to, in  wliich  they  threatened  to  punish  ihe  French  na- 
tion as  rebels,  and  give  up  Paris  to  military  execution, 
unless  the  king  and  royal  family  were  set  at  lilierty.  I'^or 
two  months,  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
tliough  conducted  under  many  unprosperous  omens,  was 
unchecked  ;  but,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Dumourier 
repulsed  him  on  the  heights  of  Walmy,  and  bis  army, 
thinned  by  disease  and  famine,  began  their  retreat.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  not  only  had  the  French  do- 
minions been  evacuated  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  Luxeml)ourg  and  Liege  excepted,  were 
overrun  by  the  republican  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Parisians,  alike  ferocious  in 
their  fears  and  in  their  triumphs,  had  signalized  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  1st  day  of  September,  by  massa- 
cres, at  which  the  heart  freezes  in  the  recital,  on  pre- 
tence of  the  danger  which  was  threatened  by  the  ap- 
proaching invaders.  In  November,  the  convention, 
intoxicated  by  the  repulse  of  the  hostile  armies,  passed 
their  famous  decree  for  fraternizing  with  all  nations  in 
pursuit  of  liberty — for  annexing  the  Duchy  of  Savoy  to 
the  republic, — and  for  opening  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  event  of  the  10th  of  August,  by  which 
royalty  in  France  was  abolished,  was  deemed  sufficient 
grounds  by  the  British  court  for  recalling  our  ambassa- 
dor. The  French  ambassador,  though  no  longer  ac- 
knowledged, remained  in  England.  The  fraternizing  de- 
cree of  the  convention,  and  the  decree  respecting  the 
Scheldt,  occasioned  an  offer  of  our  assistance  to  be  made 
to  the  States  General ;  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  ves- 
sels freighted  with  corn  to  France  ;  and  preparations  for 
war  by  land  and  sea. 

The  substance  of  his  majesty's  speech  when  parlia- 
ment next  assembled,  December  13th,  was  to  declare 
the  necessity  of  putting  the  nation  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence against  internal  disaffection,  and  external  hostility. 
The  usurping  government  of  France,  it  was  declared, 
had  shewn  their  contempt  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations 
by  their  obnoxious  decrees  ;  they  had  in  particular  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  our  allies,  the  Dutch,  in  their  decree 
for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 

War  seemed  now  inevitable,  yet  France  still  held  out 
the  appearance  of  wishing  for  conciliation.  M.  Chauve- 
lin,  waving  the  ceremony  of  his  being  recognized  at  our 
court,  informed  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  name  of  the  exe- 
cutive council  of  the  French  nation,  that  F'rance  would 
not  attack  Holland  while  she  preserved  her  neutrality  ; 
and  that  the  fraternizing  decree  had  no  reference  to 
England. 

With  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  Chauvelin 
argued,  that  his  country  having  rescued  Belgium  from 
the  yoke  of  Austria,  was  bound  to  restore  to  the  Bel- 
gians all  their  rights,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived. 
The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  certainly  one  of  these. 
How  could  the  right  respecting  the  Scheldt  be  except- 
ed ?  particularly  when  it  was  of  importance  only  to  those 
who  were  deprived  of  it.  The  English  government, 
after  some  discussion  with  Chauvelin,  notified,  that  their 
conditions  of  peace  were,  that  France  should  renounce 
her  views  of  aggression,  relinquish  her  conquests,  and 
confine  herself  to  her  own  territory.  France  had  already 
conquered  the  Netherlands,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
expected,  that  she  should  quietly  give  them  up. 


The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  which  had. 
been  for  some  time  anticipated,  occasioned  the  imme- 
diate dismissal  of  the  French  resident  from  London.  It 
contiibutcd,  with  the  other  horrible  transactions  ot 
France,  to  rouse  sensations  of  pity  and  indignation,  which 
violently  disposed  the  people  of  England  lor  war. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December  1792, 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  had  been  the  subject  of  buc- 
cessive  debates.  On  the  12ih  of  February,  a  message 
from  his  majesty  announced,  that  Frai.ce  had  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch.  Mr  Piit  read 
this  declaration  of  war,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  the 
British  government  from  its  individual  charges. — "The 
king  of  England  was  accused  of  having  favoured  the 
coalition.  Mr  Pitt  solenmly  denied  the  charge.  His 
majesty  had  recalled  his  ambassador  from  Paris  after 
the  1 0th  of  August ;  but  it  was,"  said  the  minister,  "  be- 
cause the  government  of  France  was  from  that  day  a 
government  of  usurpation.  Chauvelin's  letters  of  cre- 
dence had  been  refused  ;  but  not  until  the  French  had 
offered  repealed  offences.  We  were  taxed  with  framing 
the  alien  bill ;  it  was  a  measure  of  self-defence  against 
foreign  incendiaries.  The  French  accused  us  of  pro- 
hibiting corn,  arms,  and  ammunition,  from  being  ex- 
ported to  France  ;  that  too  was  a  measure  of  self-defence 
against  the  designs  of  France,  avowedly  shewn  in  her 
treatment  of  Holland.  We  had  prohibited  the  influx  of 
assignats  ;  in  so  doing  we  had  only  shielded  ourselves 
against  a  gigantic  system  of  swindling.  Lastly,  we  were 
accused  of  having  prepared  an  armament  to  disturb  the 
French  operations  in  Belgium.  True,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, "we  armed  in  our  own  defence  when  France  shew- 
ed contempt  of  our  allies;  but  we  sought  not  to  disturb 
their  operations  in  Belgium,  we  meant  to  protect  Hol- 
land."— He  concluded  by  moving  for  an  address  to  sup- 
port his  majesty  in  the  war. 

Mr  Fox  opposed  the  address,  because  it  pledged  the 
house  to  an  indefinite  sanction  of  the  past  and  future 
conduct  of  ministers.  He  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  address,  that  the  house  should  promise  to  sup- 
port tbe  throne,  in  bringing  France  to  such  terms  of 
pacification,  as  should  be  consistent  with  tbe  honour  of 
his  majesty's  crown,  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  the 
security  of  our  allies.  The  causes  of  war  alleged  by 
France,  he  did  not  pretend  to  justify  indiscriminately. 
It  had  been  customary  with  France,  even  under  her  an- 
cient government,  to  crowd  into  a  manifesto  every  com- 
plaint, solid  or  insignificant,  which  could  be  mentioned 
as  grounds  of  hostility  :  but  the  dismission  of  Chauvelin, 
and  our  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  to  France, 
(in  violation  of  the  treaty  ol  1786,)  when  a  supply  of 
grain  was  permitted  to  other  countries,  did  not  warrant 
us  to  say,  that  the  war  was  pure  aggression  on  the  part 
of  I' ranee.  Mr  Fox  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  refusing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  France. 
Had  our  conduct  been  more  candid  and  conciliating,  the 
fate  of  Louis,  as  well  as  the  war,  might  have  been  avert- 
ed. But  the  minister  negotiated  inofficially.  Whatbe- 
nefit  could  arise  from  this  strange  distinction  between 
official  and  unofficial  negotiation,  Mr  Fox  could  not  con- 
ceive ;  but  had  we  negotiated,  (he  would  ask,)  with  a 
real  and  conscientious  wish  for  peace  ?  No ;  we  re- 
monstrated against  accessions  of  territory,  and  we  com- 
plained of  the  violated  rights  of  our  ally,  but  we  propos- 
ed nothing  that  we  could  rationally  expect  to  be  conced- 
ed as  a  satisfaction.  We  pointed  out  nothing  that  could 
remove  the  alarm.     We  told  them  to  abandon  their  con- 
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quests — '0  withdraw  their  troops  from  tlie  Netherlands. 
While  they  were  at  war  with  tiie  emperor,  such  a  pro- 
posal was  not  an  ofl'er  ol  peace.  Ii  was  an  insult,  and  a 
pretext  lor  quarrel.  Tiie  invasion  of  our  ally,  by  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  was  bet  toi  th  as 
the  grounils  of  war  ;  but  was  this  exclusive  navigation 
really  an  ot>ject  worthy  of  a  war  ?  Did  the  slate's  gene- 
ral tliink  it  such  ?  had  they  asked  for  our  assistance  ? 
hau  iiiey  determined  to  assert  their  right  to  the  Scheldt 
by  lorce  of  arms  i  No, they  had  not!  How  then  could 
we  take  t'ne  kad,  in  asserting  a  claim  in  which  we  were 
iiot  principals,  and  in  which  the  principals  did  not  call 
for  our  interposition.  As  to  the  satisfaction  which  we 
sought,  viz.  the  restitution  of  Belgium,  it  was  evidently 
and  wholly  impossible  to  be  adnii.ted.  VVe  made  a  pre- 
tence of  the  bafance  of  Europe  to  justify  going  to  war, 
but  had  we  not  seen  France  hivaded,  her  Iroiuier  town 
taken,  and  her  capital  threatened,  without  speaking  of 
the  balance  of  Europe,  or  interfering  to  preserve  it.  Now, 
when  France  had  repelled  invasion,  we  discovered  that 
Europe  was  in  danger.  This  was  the  language  of  men 
devoted,  not  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  to  the  coa- 
lition against  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  carried  on,  on  the 
continent,  by  the  allied  powers  formerly  engaged,  with 
various  success.  The  French,  under  Dumourier,  en- 
tered the  Dutch  territory  on  the  17th  of  Februaiy,  and 
Breda,  the  fort  of  Klundert,  and  Gertruydenburgli,  sur- 
rendered to  their  arnis  ;  but  at  the  city  of  Williamstadt 
they  first  received  a  check.  The  English  troops  under 
the  Duke  of  York  having  debarked  in  Holland,  entered 
Williamstadt;  and  this  circumstance,  .^ith  other  con- 
curring events,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  favour 
of  the  allies.  The  successes  of  the  Imperial  com- 
manders, Clairfait  and  Cobourg,  were  at  first  equally 
illustrious.  The  latter  obliging  Miranda  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Maestricht,  repassed  the  Maese,  and 
defeated  Dumourier,  in  two  severe  encounters  at  Neer- 
windc  and  at  Fer  de  Louvain.  The  French  now  re- 
treated from  Belgium,  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  defection  of  Dumourier  left  the  French 
army  in  a  state  of  imminent  peril,  iiom  wliicli  the  geni- 
us and  courage  of  Dampierrc,  with  difficulty,  recovered 
it.  But  that  enterpririiig  commander,  advancing  from 
his  camp  at  Famars,  attacked  the  allies  at  Quiverain, 
where  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and 
where  he  himself  fell  in  the  action.  In  this  engage- 
ment, the  English  and  Hanoverians  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  day:  the  Coldstream  guards  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  charging  the  foremost  lines  of  the  French. 
By  this  success,  the  allies  were  enabled  to  besiege  Va- 
lenciennes, which  surrendered  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Menlz  and  Conde,  about  the  same  thiie,  capitulated  to 
the  confederates.  While  so  important  a  mass  of  the 
allied  forces  kept  together,  nothing  could  withstand 
their  efforts ;  but  unhappily  they  divided,  entertaining 
different  views  of  aggrandizement.  The  British,  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  forming  a  distinct  army  with  the 
Dutch  and  Hessians,  opened  the  trenches  before  Dun- 
kirk on  the  24th  of  August.  The  works  were  carried 
on,  though  with  trivial  effect,  till  the  sixth  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  covering  army,  commanded  by  the  Hano- 
verian Field  Marshal  Freytag,  was  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  the  French  General  Houchard ; 
a  successful  sortie  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  the 
garrison,  and  the  besieging  army  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  all  its  heavy  artillery.  On  her  own 


element,  Britain  began  the  war  with  success.  Tobago 
was  captured  by  a  British  squadron  under  Admiral  La 
Forey.  The  settlements  of  Fort  Jeremie,  and  Cape  St 
Nichola  Mole  in  St  Domingo,  also  surrendered  to  our 
arms.  The  small  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St  Pierre  be- 
came an  easy  prey  to  our  arms  ;  and,  in  the  East  Indies, 
we  became  masters  of  Pondicherry,  Fort  Mahie,  and 
other  settlements  of  the  French  on  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts.  A  lallacious  hope,  for  a  short  time, 
shone  upon  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  that  the  internal  dis- 
tractions of  the  French  would  afford  them  effective  par- 
tizans  in  restoring  the  monarchy.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Girondine,  (the  less  ferocious  faction  of  the  republicans,) 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  terrorists,  some  of  tlie  pro- 
scribed deputies  fled  from  Paris,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  insurrection  in  the  provinces.  In  the  south,  a  most 
formidable  fosderation  against  the  Jacobins  was  framed 
by  the  three  cities  of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon. 
Lord  Hood  was  at  that  time  cruizing  in  the  Meditera- 
nean,  and  with  him  the  people  of  Toulon  and  the  French 
Admiral  Trugoff  negociated  to  surrender  the  town  and 
the  shipping.  His  Lordship  took  possesion  of  both  in 
the  name  of  Louis  XVII.  solemnly  engaging  to  assist 
in  restoring  the  constitution  of  1789.  The  siege  of  this 
place  was  immediately  commenced  by  a  large  army  of 
the  repub'icans,  with  all  the  advantages  of  iiaving  the 
adjacent  country  subjected,  although  not  devoted,  to 
their  cause.  General  O'Hara,  who  had  reinforced  the 
garrison  with  troops  from  Gibraltar,  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner  in  a  sortie,  the  neighbouring  forts  were 
carried  by  the  enemy,  and  the  town  was  bombarded  and 
found  untenable.  Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  who 
crowded  to  the  shore,  were  taken  on  board  the  English 
ships;  but  many  more  thousands  were  necessarily  aban- 
doned to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  their  countrymen.  Of 
15  French  ships  of  the  line  which  had  surrendered  to 
lord  Hood,  only  three  were  brought  off. 

The  session  of  parliament  of  1794  was  opened  on  the 
21st  of  January.     As  the  avowed  object  of  the  war  had 
been  the  deliverance  of  our  allies,  and  security  for  our- 
selves, the  ministry  were  called  upon,  by  their  opponents, 
to   explain   why  they   had   suffered  a  period  of  time  to 
pass  over,  when  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  every  where 
victorious,  without  endeavouring  to  profit  by  success, 
and   to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace.     "  The  present 
war,  (said  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton,  in  seconding  a 
motion  of  the  marquis  of  Lansdown,  for  addressing  his 
majesty   to  make  a  pacific  attempt,)  was  undefined  in 
its  principle  and  object.     It  was  a  war  of  extermination, 
which,  if  continued  upon  the  present  principles,  would 
convert  France  into   a   great  military  school  ;  it  would 
rouse  her  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  ultimately  shake  the 
prosperity   and    safety  of  these    kingdoms."     To  these 
almost  prophetic   predictions,  and   to   other  views  and 
arguments,  strongly  urged  during  this   session   by   Mr 
Fox  and  Mr  Whitbread,  the  answer  of  ministers   was 
in  substance  :  That  though  security  was   the   object  of 
the  war,  they  would  not  bind  themselves  to  define  the 
circumstances  which  might  be  allowed  to  constitute  that 
security;  that  the  war  held  out  every  probable  hope  of 
success  ;  that  France  was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and 
could   not    long   resist    the   allied  powers  ;  and  finally, 
that,  with  a  seditious  faction  at  home,  and  a  foreign  ene- 
my, bent  on  subverting  our  monarchy,  we  could  not  ex- 
pect refuge  from  danger,  even  in  peaee,  nor  were  peace 
itself  desirable  and  safe,  could  we  treat  with  such  men 
as  the  present  governors   of  France.     The  public  in 
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general  received  implicitly  those  views  of  success  in 
the  war.  They  listened  to  the  descriptions  wiiich  mi- 
nisters gave  ot  the  dangerous  conspiracy  hatched  by  ilic 
reforming  societies.  Parliament  was  iniluced  to  suspend 
the  habeas  corpus  act ;  and  twelve  of  the  reforming 
leaders  were  arrested  for  high  treason.  Of  these,  John 
Home  Tooke  was  the  only  man  of  the  smallest  political 
distinction.  Hardy,  a  shoemaker;  Thelwall,  an  itinerant 
lecturer;  Holcroll,  a  play-writer;  and  others  of  less 
note,  were  his  associates.  They  were  indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  It  was  sought  to  be  proved,  that  the  asso- 
ciations in  question  had  armed  themselves  against  the 
government;  but  it  was  only  proved,  that  a  few  of  the 
individuals  had  procured  some  pikes  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  mobs  at  places  where  they  held  theip 
meeting.  Hardy  was  first  tried  ;  and  after  a  trial  of 
nine  days,  acquitted.  Never  was  a  verdict  considered 
as  more  important  to  public  liberty;  and  the  eloquence 
of  Erskine  never  brought  more  reputation  to  himself, 
or  on  the  legal  profession,  than  on  this  occasion  The 
verdict  in  Hardy's  case  clearly  predicted  the  acquittal  of 
the  other  reformers. 

Some  of  the  late  members  of  opposition,  who  had  left 
their  parly  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  were  this 
year  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administration.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  ; 
earl  Spencer,  lord  privy  seal;  the  duke  of  Portland, 
third  secretary  of  stale  ;  and  Mr  Windham,  secretary 
at  war.  By  a  subsequent  change,  lord  Spencer  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  and  lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  made  viceroy  of  Ireland. 

The  military  and  naval  force  voted  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  amounted   to   250,000,   including   35,000   fo- 
reigners.    A  great  augmentation  of  the  militia,  and  of 
the  volunteer  fencible  corps,  took  place  ;  and  the  doubt- 
ful expedient  was   resorted  to,  of  soliciting  voluntary 
subscriptions  by  a  formal  letter,  written  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  lords  lieutenants  of  the  counties.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  which  that 
monarch  received  a  subsidy  of  200,000/.  a  year  from  this 
country  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  his  Britannic  majesty 
should  not  conclude  a  peace   with  France,  without   the 
restoration  of  the  conquered  territories  of  Sardinia  be- 
ing made  a  preliminary.  By  another  treaty,  his  Prussian 
majesty  was   to  maintain    62,000  men,  on  condition  of 
receiving    from    Britain    150,000/.*    a   month,    besides 
400,000/.  when   his  army  should  be  put  in  motion,  and 
100,000/.  on  their  return.     But  the  direction  and  com- 
mand of  these   costly  auxiliaries  was  still  to  be  vested 
in  his  Prussian  majesty.     On  the  9th  of  April,  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  Germany  arrived  at  Brussels,  to 
take  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces.  On  the 
16th,  he  reviewed  them  on  the   heights  above   Cateau. 
The  following  day  the   allies   proceeded  to  invest  Lan- 
dreci,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  prince  Cobourg  after 
a  siege  of  no  long  duration.  But  to  balance  the  success, 
Pichegru   drove  the   army  of  Clairfait  from   Moucron, 
and  the  republicans  got  possession  of  Menin  and  Court- 
ray.     In  June,  the  French,  under  Jourdan,  having  pass- 
ed the  Sombre,  and  laid  siege  to  Charleroi,  the  prince 
of  Cobourg  risked  a  general  attack.     The  scene  of  the 
important  battle  which  ensued  was  at  Fleurus,  memora- 
ble for  the  total  defeat  of  the  allies.  Charleroi  and  Brus- 
sels thus  fell,  without  resistance,  into   the  hands  of  the 
French..     This  was  but  the   prelude  to  a  succession  of 


victories  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Yprcs,  the  key  of 
West  Flanders,  yielded  to  Moieau.  The  duke  of  York 
had  fatally  suparated  from  the  confederates,  and  slaiion- 
cd  himself  at  Tournay,  which  he  ->oon  found  untenable, 
and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp.  When  the 
fate  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  thus  decided,  a  body 
of  10,000  men  under  loid  Moira,  which  landed  atOstend, 
with  difficuly  reached  the  British  army;  but  the  tide 
of  the  war  was  too  strongly  turned,  to  be  affected  by  so 
small  a  reinforcement.  Ostend,  Ghent,  Mons,  Oude- 
narde,  and  Neuport,  fell  in  rapid  succession  into  the 
hands  of  the  republicans,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  al- 
lies, from  Antwerp  to  Namur,  became  broken  and  de- 
fenceless. The  Stadtholder  in  vain  called  on  his  slates 
to  support  him  by  a  general  levy  ;  disaffection  or  apathy 
every  where  prevailed.  Sluys  alone  made  a  brave  re- 
sistance. In  the  mean  time,  the  strong  towns  in  the 
French  territoi-y,  which  the  allies  slill  possessed,  being 
now  completely  insulated,  quickly  reverted  to  their  for- 
mer possessors.  The  army  of  the  duke  of  York  retreat- 
ed in  August  to  Breda,  and  quickly  after  to  Bois  le  Due. 
Pursued  by  Pichegru  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  they 
next  retreated  across  the  Maese,  took  a  fresh  position 
near  Grave,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  Nimeguen.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  they  crossed  the  W^al,  leaving  a  corps  to  protect 
Nimeguen  ;  but  the  town  was  evacuated  on  the  7th  of 
Novembor,  with  great  loss  and  confusion.  During  these 
events,  the  arms  of  the  republic  were  equally  success- 
ful in  all  directions.  Clairfait,  after  successive  defeats, 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  and  the  im- 
perial troops  were  pursued  to  the  river  side  by  their  con- 
querors. On  the  side  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  French  ar- 
mies shared  similar  triumphs,  and  victory,  to  use  the 
language  of  Barrere,  was  in  a  state  of  permanence. 

Amidst  these  disasters  by  land,  it  was  some  consola- 
tion that  our  navy  supported  and  even  exceeded  its  for- 
mer glory.  By  this  naval  superiority,  we  were  enabled 
to  capture  the  islands  of  Martinique,  St  Lucia,  and  Gua- 
daloupe,  although  the  last  of  these  conquests  was  soon 
after  recovered  by  the  French.  In  February,  the  island 
of  Corsica,  where  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
under  their  ancient  chief  Paoli,  were  in  arms  against 
the  French  convention,  was  visited  by  lord  Hood's  squa- 
dron, and,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  island  submitted 
to  the  English  and  their  Corsican  adherents.  In  June, 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation  assembled  at 
Cone  ;  voted  the  union  of  the  island  with  the  British 
crown  ;  and  a  constitutional  act  was  framed,  almost  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  French  model  of  1791.  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  (since  lord  Minto,)  assumed  the  power  and  title  of 
viceroy. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  French  Brest  fleet  under 
admiral  Villaret,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  a  large  convoy 
from  America,  ventured  to  put  to  sea  ;  though  it  was 
known  that  lord  Howe,  with  an  equal  force,  was  cruiz- 
i«g  off  the  harbour  to  intercept  it.  Early  on  the  28th 
of  May,  the  grand  fleets  of  the  two  nations  came  in 
view  of  each  other,  and  on  the  first  of  June,  after  lord 
Howe  had,  by  a  series  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  gained 
the  weather-  gage,  they  came  to  a  close  and  desperate 
conflict.  After  suffering  immense  carnage,  the  French 
admiral  crowded  off,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  ships 
in  a  condition  to  carry  sail.  Six  remained  in  possession 
of  the    British ;    but  the   French    consoled  themselves 


The  states  general  of  Holland  were  to  pay  40,000/,  of  this  as  their  proportion, 
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with   reflecting,  that  they  had  saved  a  convoy  of  160 
merchantmen,  valued  at  many  rr.illions. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  France  by  land,  had,  by 
this  lime,  rendered  most  of  the  neighbouring  powers 
disposed  to  acknowledge  her  new  government,  and 
some  of  them  even  to  court  her  alliance.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  at  the  beginning  of  1795,  deserted 
the  coalition.  Prussia  having  received  our  subsidy, 
which  she  applied  to  accomplish  the  infamous  partition 
of  Poland,  soon  followed  the  same  conduct,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  French,  and  mediated  a  peace  between 
the  republic  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  Yet 
amidst  all  these  unpromising  events,  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, exhorted  a  strenuous  continuation  of  the  war; 
and  every  motion  advanced  by  the  opposers  of  the  war, 
was  negatived  by  triumphant  majorities.  In  these  de- 
bates, however,  several  accustomed  supporters  of  the 
minister,  sided  with  the  pacific  party  in  the  commons; 
and  Mr  Wilberforce,  announcing  a  total  change  in  his 
views  of  the  necessity  of  the  contest,  took  the  lead  in 
proposing  a  negotiation.  A  loan  of  4,600.000/.  was  gua- 
ranteed by  parliament  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
force  voted  for  tlie  year  amounted  to  100,OuO  seamen, 
and  216,000  regular  soldiers  and  militia,  exclusive  of 
fencibles  and  volunteers,  and  embodied  French  emi- 
grants The  sums  levied  for  the  service  of  the  year, 
and  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  rose  to  40,000,000/. ; 
nor  was  our  expenditure  in  Ireland,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  taken  into  this  account. 

The  trial  of  Mr  Hastings,  so  remarkable  for  its  im- 
portance, for  the  talents  of  its  conductors,  and  for  the 
length  of  its  duration,  was,  in  the  course  of  1795,  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  He  was  acquitted  of  every  branch  of 
every  charge,  distinctly  and  severally. 

In  the  month  of  April,  were  celebrated  the  nuptials 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  prin- 
cess Caroline,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  prince  was,  after  some  agitation, 
settled  at  120,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  rents  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  estimated  at  13,000/.  Of  this  income, 
73,000/.  were  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  his  royal 
highness's  debts,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  parliament.  For  some  time,  the  attention 
and  fears  of  government  had  been  roused  by  the  impor- 
tunate and  impatient  clamours  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  restrictions  which  still  continued  to  gall  that 
numerous  class  of  subjects.  Baffled  in  their  applica- 
tions to  the  Irish  parliament,  the  Catholics  had  met  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  addressed  the  sovereign  him- 
self in  a  determined  and  energetic  manner.  Ministers, 
who  were  embarrassed  between  the  force  and  justice  of 
those  claims,  and  their  wishes  to  retain  the  attachment 
of  the  high  church  Protestants  in  Ireland,  who  opposed 
the  Catholic  emancipation,  seem  to  have  adopted  a  mo- 
mentary resolution  of  complying  with  the  demands  of 
the  former  party.  Earl  Fitzwillium  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Ireland.  His  inclination  to  healing  mea- 
sures, rendered  his  appointment  universally  acceptable 
to  the  Irish.  The  depressed  influence  of  the  Whig 
Protestants,  the  friends  of  emancipation,  rose  in  the 
Irish  parliament;  and  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catho- 
lics, drawn  up  by  the  accustomed  advocates  of  their 
rights,  was  introduced  into  the  Irish  commons  with 
little  opposition.  But  the  joy  and  conciliation  occasion- 
ed by  this  event,  quickly  vanished.  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
as  a  necessary  step  to  the  measure  of  emancipation,  had 
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been  obliged  to  dismiss  some  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
anti-catholic  friends  of  ministers  in  Ireland.  Indignant 
at  this  change,  Mr  Beresford  repaired -to  London,  and 
held  conferences  with  the  British  cabinet,  which  in- 
duced a  total  change  of  measures.  The  popular  vice- 
roy was  recalled,  and  lord  Camden  sent  in  his  place. 
The  Irish  parliament,  after  having  voted  with  enthu- 
siasm an  approbation  of  all  the  measures  of  the  preced- 
ing deputy,  now  rejected  the  bill  in  favour  of  their  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  and  contributed,  perhaps,  to  foster 
the  seeds  of  a  rebellion,  which  afterwards  deluged  the 
country  with  blood. 

The  retreat  of  the  allies  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland,  had  become  unavoidable  at  the  close  of 
1794.  From  the  latter  country,  the  stadtholder  and  his 
family  made  their  escape  in  an  open  boat,  and  arrived 
in  England.  The  whole  country  followed  the  example 
of  the  Dutch  capital  in  submitting  to  the  French.  The 
departure  of  the  duke  of  York  for  England,  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  appeared  as  a  signal,  that  the  British  des- 
pau-ed  of  preserving  Holland.  The  shattered  remains 
of  our  army,  during  a  dreadful  winter,  retreated  through 
Holland  towards  Bremen,  which  they  reached  in  the 
month  of  March, afterexperiencing  incredible  hardships, 
and  after  having  traversed,  or  rather  fought  their  way 
across  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Guelderiand,  Overys- 
sel,  and  Groningen.  The  campaign  of  1795  was,  how- 
ever, much  less  disastrous  to  the  allies  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  By  a  se- 
vere defeat  which  the  French  sustained  on  the  Rhine, 
they  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Man- 
heim,  and  w^ere  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mentz. 
Both  Jourdan  and  Pichegru  were  driven  back  from  the 
Rnine  ;  the  imperialists  recovered  the  Palatinate  ;  Man- 
heim  was  reconquered  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
the  Austrians  had  been  so  succesful  as  to  form  the  pro- 
ject of  attacking  Luxembourg. 

The  declaration  of  the  Dutch  republic,  in  favour  of 
France,  was  thought  to  justify  Britain  in  making  repri- 
sals. In  the  course  of  the  summer,  their  valuable  set- 
tlement at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  surrendered  to 
Admiral  Elphinstone. 

In  the  month  of  June  an  unfortunate  descent  was 
made  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  by  an  army  of  some  thou- 
sand emigrants,  who  were  debarked  from  a  British 
squadron  under  sir  J.  Borlase  Warren,  and  who,  it  was 
vainly  hoped,  would  revive  the  spirit  of  royalty,  so  lately 
crushed  in  La  Vendee.  But  their  force  was  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  republican  forces  of  Hoche.  Their 
leaders,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Dol,  and  the  gallant  and  young  count  Sorabreuil,  were 
consigned  to  military  execution  ;  and  about  60:000  stand 
of  arms,  intended  for  the  expected  associates  in  the 
cause  of  royalty,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  naval  events  of  the  year  were  not  important.  In 
March,  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place  between 
our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  admiral  Hotham, 
and  the  French,  under  admiral  Richery,  in  which  the 
enemy  lost  two  ships  of  the  line.  In  the  month  of  June, 
adm.iral  Cornwallis,  with  only  five  ships  of  the  line, 
maintained  a  running  fight,  for  a  whole  day,  with  13 
sail  of  the  enemy's  line,  without  suffering  them  to  gain 
any  advantage.  Tlie  same  ships  of  the  enemy  fell  in 
with  lord  Bri.iport's  fleet,  and  were  defeated  off  Port 
L'Orient,  with  the  loss  of  three  first  rates.  In  the  West 
Indies,  the  French  recovered  Fort  Tiheron,  in  St  Do- 
mingo,  and  the  islands  of  St  Eustatia,  and  St  Lucia. 
4  M 
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The  war,  alihough  supported  by  a  povvevful  party  in 
the  country,  was,  by  this  time,  become  extremely  un- 
popular among  the  lower  community.  A  scarcity,  at 
the  same  time,  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  the  poor,  that  some  wretched  in- 
dividuals had  died  of  hunger.  In  this  state  of  discon- 
tent, the  nmkitude,  while  they  demanded  the  real  bless- 
ings of  peace,  were  also  clamorous  for  the  visionary 
blessings  of  annual  parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage  ; 
and  the  associations  formed  for  the  latter  objects,  had 
grown  exceedingly  bold  and  licentious.*  Parliament 
met  on  the  29ih  of  October  1795,  a  day  remarkable  for 
the  disagreeable  events  attending  it.  His  majesty  was 
beset  by  a  furious  multitude,  in  passing  from  St  James's  : 
a  stone  was  thrown  into  tlie  slate  coach,  antl  tlie  inter- 
position of  the  horse  guards  was  necessary,  to  preserve 
liis  person  from  the  insults  of  the  mob.  Ascribing  tliis 
ebullition  of  popular  fury  to  the  inflammatory  influence 
of  the  reforniing  associations,  ministers  introduced  into 
parliament  two  bills,  which  struck  at  the  meeting  of 
the  disaffected,  and  enlarged  the  treason  law,  and  en- 
acted severer  punishments  for  sedition.  The  first  of 
these  bills,  which  passed  the  peers,  at  the  instance  of 
lord  GrenviUe,  the  pains  of  death  were  attached,  not 
merely  to  the  actual  conspiracy  against  the  king,  but  to 
the  guilt  of  speaking  or  publishing  what  might  tend  to 
produce  rebellion.  By  the  other  bill,  which  Mr  Pitt 
carried  through  the  commons,  a  right  was  given  to  ma- 
gistrates to  disperse,  at  their  pleasure,  any  meeting 
suspected  of  seditious  objects.  The  term  of  three  years 
was  prescribed  to  the  duration  of  these  acts.  The 
financial  business  of  the  session  necessarily  included 
the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  :  the  most  important  of 
these  was  one  on  legacies,  and  an  addition  of  10  per 
cent,  to  the  already  assessed  taxes.  One  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  seamen  were  voted  for  the  year  1796,  and 
two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  men  for  the  land  ser- 
vice. A  loan  was  negotiated  for  13  millions,  and  after- 
wards for  seven  millions  and  a  half. 

The  first  declaration  of  a  pacific  disposition  was  now 
rnade  by  the  British  ministry,  in  the  fourth  year  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  destruction  of 
the  Jacobins,  and  the  return  of  a  comparatively  mild  and 
humane  system  in  France,  had,  for  some  time,  taken 
away  the  difl'iculty  of  having  no  government,  with  whom 
we  could  treat.  On  the  8th  of  December  1795,  a  mes- 
sage from  his  majesty  announced  to  parliament  his  wil- 
lingness to  meet  any  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  Mr  Pitt,  in  consequence,  obtained  a  vote 
of  the  commons,  that  Great  Britain  might  now  safely 
treat  with  France.  It  was  objected,  by  his  opponents, 
that  this  cold  and  general  declaration  was  altogether  in- 
expressive of  a  real  determination,  that  ministers  would 
open  a  treaty.  The  minister,  however,  could  pledge 
himself  to  no  specific  promise  on  the  subject.  A  com- 
mission was  given  to  Mr  Wickham,  our  agent  at  Basle, 
to  sound  Mr  Bartholemi,  respecting  the  willingness  of 
the  French  government  to  come  to  terms  ;  but  the  de- 
claration, on  the  part  of  France,  that  she  never  would 
concede  Belgium,  put  an  immediate  termination  to  the 
affair. 

Mr  Wilberforce's  annual  motion,  for  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  was  lost  for  want  of  numbers  to  constitute  a 
house.  A  humane  attempt,  by  lord  Moira,  to  obtain  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  met  with  no  better 
success.     The  session  was  closed  on  the  19th  of  May, 


and,   in   a  few   days  afterwards,   parliament  was  dis- 
solved. 

On  the  continent,  this  year  was  signalized  by  the 
most  awful  and  interesting  fluctuation  of  foriunes,  be- 
tween the  arms  of  France  and  our  allies.  On  the  side 
of  Italy,  it  is  true,  there  was  no  fluctuation  of  success. 
The  career  of  the  enemy  was  uniform.  Sardinia,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Genoa — the  pope,  and  the  king  of  Naples, 
were  reduced  to  implore  and  purcliase  peace,  by  irw- 
mense  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  the 
French,  obtained  by  a  commander,  (Bonaparte)  young, 
and  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world  ;  but  who  has  since 
chained  the  history  of  the  age  to  his  biography. 

In  Germany,  the  campaign  began  successfully  on  the 
side  of  the  French.  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  superseding 
Pichegru  in  command,  penetrated  to  the  very  lieart  of 
the  empire.  Moreau,  after  successive  victories,  forced 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  sue  for  peace  ;  while  Jourdan, 
taking  the  route  of  Upper  Suabia,  had  penetrated  to 
Amberg,  and  even  stretciied  his  lines  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ratisbon.  At  this  critical  period,  the  fortunes 
of  Austria  were  restored  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  who  attacked  the  van  of  Jourdan,  and 
following  up  the  success  by  repeated  blows,  pursued 
the  invaders  back  to  the  Lower  Rhine.  Moreau  was 
compelled  to  retire  by  tiie  fall  of  the  army  on  his  left, 
and  pursued  for  300  miles,  a  most  skilful  and  memora- 
ble retreat,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy.  On  the 
2d  of  August,  a  most  valuable  and  bloodless  conquest 
was  made  of  nine  Dutch  ships,  which  had  been  sent  by 
that  enemy  to  recover  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope.  Their 
commander.  Admiral  Lucas,  terrified  by  a  mutinous 
spirit  among  his  crews,  yielded  the  fleet  (without  firing 
a  shotj  to  the  summons  of  Admiral  Elphinstone.  Tlie 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  including  their 
settlements  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  fell  about  the  same 
time  an  easy  prey  to  our  arms.  St  Lucia  was  recover- 
ed by  General  Abercromby,  and  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  the  negroes  was  quelled  in  Cirenada  and  St  Vin- 
cent's. Whilst  the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
and  his  fame  among  his  countrymen  in  Corsica,  inspired 
the  Gallic  faction  in  that  island,  a  body  of  French, 
under  General  Cazctte,  arrived  to  co-operate  with  the 
natives.  They  drove  our  troops  from  Bastia,  and 
obliged  the  viceroy  and  the  fleet  to  take  a  final  leave  of 
the  island. 

The  series  of  warlike  events  in  this  year,  was  con- 
cluded by  the  most  formidable  effort  that  was  ever  made 
by  France  in  the  course  of  the  century,  to  invade  these 
dominions.  On  the  2d  of  December,  fifteen  thousand 
chosen  troops,  intended  to  act  with  the  disaffected  in 
Ireland,  were  embarked  at  Brest,  accompanied  by  eigh- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  and  a  numljer  of  frigates.  But  of 
this  armament,  which  was  overtaken  and  dispersed  by  a 
storm  soon  after  it  had  put  to  sea,  only  eight  two 
deckers  reached  tlie  coast  of  Ireland.  They  appeared 
off  Bantry  Bay,  but  were  forced  from  that  station  by 
another  tempest,  narrowly  escaping  two  squadrons  of 
our  navy.  They  returned  to  France  with  the  loss  of 
several  ships  of  the  line. 

As  the  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempt  of  Mr  Wick- 
ham to  open  a  treaty  for  peace,  had  not  gained  to 
ministers  much  credit  for  pacific  intentions,  a  more 
direct  negociation  was  opened  some  months  after,  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  ambassador  to  France.  His 
plan  of  pacification,  however,  made  the  cession  of  Bel- 


•  That  which  was  held  near  Islington,  at  Copenliagen  House,  was  computed  to  collect,  at  one  time,  40,000  individuals,  but  the  most 
«f  them  were  mere  spectators. 
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gium  to  the  emperor  an  indispenslble  preliminary  ;  and 
on  declaring  that  lie  was  empowered  to  treat  on  no 
other  terms,  las  lordship  was  ordered  by  the  Directory 
to  depart  witiiin  forty-eight  hours.  His  stay  in  Paris 
did  not  exceed  two  months,  during  which  time  the 
Court  of  Madrid  issued  a  proclamation  of  war  against 
Britain. 

The  minorily  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  made 
the  severest  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Malmesbury's  negotiation.  Mr  Fox  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  the  mini>ter  of  insincerity  in  the  whole  affair. 
We  liad  proposed  to  France  tlial  she  should  cede  the 
Netherlands,  when  we  well  knew  that  France  would 
consent  to  no  such  proposal.  "The  war,"  he  said, 
*'  was  now  evidently  maintained  for  no  other  object  than 
recovering  Belgium."  Tlie  pacific  motions  of  the  op- 
posaion  were,  as  before,  overturned  by  large  majorities. 

After  the  failure  of  the  negotiation,  the  mutual  lan- 
guage of  the  French  and  English  governments  breathed 
irreeoncilcable  hatred.  The  French  uttered,  as  usual, 
their  unmeaning  threats  of  invasion.  The  English 
ministers,  anxious  to  unite  the  people,  by  fear,  if  not  by 
love,  favoured  and  propagated  the  rumour  ;  but,  from 
the  universal  panic,  some  consequences  followed,  which 
the  government  neither  wished  for,  nor  intended  to 
produce. 

On  tlie  prospect  of  invasion,  the  people  had  been 
exliorted,  but  in  vain,  not  to  be  moved  by  a  false  alarm, 
or  give  a  blow  to  public  credit.  The  diminution  of  gold 
became  greater  and  greater  every  day.  Tiie  run  upon 
the  bank  continued  to  increase  until  the  25th  of  February, 
a  day  that  will  long  be  memorable,  as  the  last  on  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled,  at  the  will  of  the 
bearer,  to  pay  its  promissory  notes  in  gold  and  silver. 
Till  the  evening  of  the  23th,  tlie  run  continued  ;  but, 
en  the  next  day,  though  it  was  Sunday,  an  order  was 
issued  from  the  privy  council,  requiring  the  directors 
of  the  bank  to  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  payment, 
until  tlie  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  upon  the 
subject.  A  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  assembled 
on  Monday  morning,  as  soon  as  the  doors  opened,  were 
presented  with  hand  bills,  announcing  the  authority  by 
which  the  stoppage  had  been  sanctioned. 

The  resemblance  of  this  stoppage  to  actual  bank- 
ruptcy, occurred  to  many  persons  who  were  not  versed 
in  the  modern  science  of  distinctions.  But  the  friends 
to  ministers  boldly  denied  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  false  notion,  of  the  bank  being  unable  to  make 
their  payments  in  gold.  They  said,  that  it  was  a  great 
measure  of  slate,  produced  by  the  caution  of  the  minis- 
!er,  that  too  great  a  drain  of  gold  should  not  be  made. 
They  accused  the  Jacobins  of  having  caused  a  distrust 
of  the  bank,  and  of  having  formed  a  design  to  ruin  the 
credit  of  the  country,  by  persuading  the  people  that 
gold  was  preferable  to  bank  notes.  It  is  with  pain  that 
we  notice  the  well-intentioned  mind  of  Wilberfoice 
himself,  led  away  by  this  senseless  clamour.  In  the 
first  debate  upon  the  subject,  he  attributed  much  of 
the  public  calamity  to  the  conduct  of  the  opposition. 
In  answer  to  this,  Mr  Fox  said,  that  it  reminded  him 
of  a  scene  in  Ben  Jonson,  where  it  appears,  that  an  im- 


postor had  played  his  tricks  very  successfully  for  a 
long  time  upon  his  dupes  ;  and  when  he  was  detected, 
the  dupes  became  vciy  angry,  not  at  the  impostor,  but 
those  who  had  detected  him.  The  consequences  which 
have  since  resulted  from  the  order  to  stop  bank  pay- 
ments in  cash,  the  depreciation  and  the  deluge  of  paper 
currency  were  then  predicted  ;  but,  being  Jacobin  pre- 
dictions, it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  not  be  be- 
lieved.* The  fact,  of  the  bank  directors  having  shel- 
tered their  stoppage  under  an  order  of  the  privy  council, 
however  glaring,  was  most  shamefully  denied  by  the 
directors.  Several  days  before  the  bank  stopt  its  pay- 
ments, the  directors,  observing  with  great  uneasiness 
the  large  and  constant  decrease  in  their  cash,  held  a 
particular  consultation  on  the  subject;  and  perceiving 
that  their  cash  was  reduced  to  a  certain  sum,  they  came 
to  a  resolution  to  go  to  Mr  Pitt,  and  tell  him  how  they 
were  circumstanced.  They  did  so  ;  and  Mr  Pitt,  seeing 
that  the  peal  of  alarm  about  invasion,  which  it  had 
suited  the  views  of  ministers  to  ring,  had  produced 
more  serious  effects  than  he  had  foreseen,  observed, 
that  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  now  become  much  more 
general  than  he  could  see  necessary.  They  then  press- 
ed Mr  Pitt  to  make  some  declaration  in  parliament, 
which  should  ease  the  public  mind.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  they  had  another  interview  with  Mr  Pitt. 
In  a  report  by  a  committee  of  their  whole  court,  it  was 
declared  that  the  cash  was  going;  which  gave  such  an 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  house,  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  sending  a  deputation  to  Mr  Pitt,  to  ask  him  how  far 
they  might  venture  to  go  in  paying  cash,  and  "  when  he 
would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere." 

On  the  27th  of  February,  Mr  Pitt  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  to  be  made  next  day,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  incjuire  into  the  solvency  of  the  Bank,  and 
also  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  prohibit  their  money-payments.  The  opposi- 
tion members  strongly  contended  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  Here, 
they  said,  is  an  open  acknowled;,'mcnt,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  interrupt  the  right  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  right  of  the  holders  of  notes,  to  demand  pay- 
ment in  gold  and  silver,  yet  a  remedy  is  attempted, 
without  examining  the  cause  of  this  evil.  Their  motions 
for  full  inc^uiry  shared  the  general  fate  of  the  proposals 
of  the  same  party.  A  committee,  chosen  by  the  minis- 
terial party,  was  appointed,  for  the  object,  as  Mr  Pitt 
said,  of  assertaining  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  were 
not  in  a  dangerous  state.  They  were  not,  he  added, 
by  any  means  called  upon  to  push  their  inquiries  into 
circumstances,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  temporary  injury  to  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  permanent  embarrassment  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank.  This  secret  and  delicate  committee 
seemed,  indeed,  to  understand  the  lesson  that  was  set 
.to  them  :  they  made  no  inquiries  about  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  bank  ;  they  only  compared  the 
bank  notes  of  their  creditors  with  the  money  that  was 
due  to  them  by  government.  When  the  reports  of  this 
committee  were  brought  up,t  which  Mr  Pitt  called 
highly  consoling,  the  ministers  assumed  a  high  tone. 


•  Mr  Sheridan  said,  that  he  w.is  convinced,  that  if  the  b.-ink  was  not  able  to  resume  its  pavme  ts  immediatelv,  lie  foresaw  it  never 
would  be  able  .afterwards  to  defray  its  outstanding  engagements  in  casli.  The  suspension  of  cash  payments,  he  jiredicted,  would  pro- 
duce the  issue  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  p.aper. 

t  The  first  report  of  the  committee,  March  3d,  1797,  was  as  follows  :  Your  committee  have  cx:mi;ncd  the  total  amount  of  outstand- 
ing demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  likewise  of  the  funds  for  discharging  the  same,  and  think  it  their  dutv,  without  loss  of  time, 
10  3Ute  those  total  amounts,  and  to  report  the  total  result  thereof.    Your  committee  find,  upon  such  examination,  that  the  total  amount 
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Lord  Hawkesbury  spoke  cxultingly  of  jiaper.  It  is  not 
only,  said  his  lordship,  a  cleaner,  neater,  and  more  por- 
table medium  to  represent  property,  but  it  is  the  essence 
of  wealth  itself.  Tlie  flourishing  state  of  our  com- 
merce, is  the  cause  of  this  inability  to  produce  specie 
to  answer  the  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr  Sheridan  called  upon  gentlemen,  if  this  was  the 
case,  to  explain  how  it  happened,  that  the  public  were 
of  this  opinion,  and  yet  rejected  it.  The  public  like 
bank  notes  as  well  as  guineas  ;  and  yet,  while  ministers 
asserted  this,  they  passed  a  law  to  protect  the  Bank 
against  the  demands  of  that  public.  They  passed  a  law 
10  compel  that  public  to  take  the  paper,  which  it  was 
pretended  was  as  popular  as  gold. 

The  siatL-ment  of  the  Bank  clearly  ascertained  their 
solvency  in  paper  :  but  with  regard  to  their  power,  or 
the  prospect  of  power,  of  renewing  their  payments  in 
money,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory.  According  to  the 
state  of  their  finances,  they  stood  thus  on  the  25th  of 
February  : 

Amount  of  bank  notes  in   circulation, 
Bills  and  notes  discounted, — cash   and  , 
bullion, — petty  cash  in  the  house,       ] 


8,640,250/. 
4,181,400 


Difference, 4,458,850/. 

In  this  statement,  the  comparative  amount  of  the  dis- 
counted bills,  and  ol  tlie  coin  and  bullion,  were  not 
given.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  public  ;  for  the 
main  point  on  which  the  public  alarm  had  been  ground- 
ed, was  the  inability  of  the  Bank  as  to  real,  not  nominal 
money.*  A  table  was  indeed  drawn  up  by  a  Mr 
Allardyce,  from  which  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the  Bank, 
at  their  stoppage,  was  said  to  be  1,272,000/.  This  was 
said  to  be  ascertained, from  a  statement  of  proportionate 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  the 
Bank  for  distinct  periods  in  several  years.  But  the 
direct  sum  of  their  cash  and  bullion  was  not  given  in  by 
the  bankers.  Allowing,  however,  that  this  sum  did 
exist  in  cash  and  bullion  at  the  period  of  stoppage,  it 
gave  but  a  scanty  prospect  of  their  speedy  resumption 
of  solid  payments. 

Mr  Pill  was  charged  with  having  drained  the  money 
IVom  the  Bank,  and  sent  it  abroad  in  subsidies.  He 
•cplied,  that  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bank, 
or  nearly  so,  were  transactions  in  paper.  This  answer 
•:ertainly  repelled  the  direct  ccm-ure,  that  he  had  drained 
the  Bank  of  gold  ;  but  it  still  did  not  disprove,  that  the 
advances  of  the  Bank  to  government,  the  consequences 
of  an  expensive  war,  had  occasioned  an  issue  of  paper 
too  much  disproporlioncd  to  the  solid  money  of  the 
country  ;  that  the  whole  system  of  our  finances  was  a 
paper  system,  and  that  it  had  been  stretched  to  a  dan- 
gerous lens;lh. 


In  estimating  the  finances  of  the  year,  Mr  Pitt  staled, 
that  the  loan  which  he  should  require  would  amomit  to 
eighteen  millions,  besides  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
exchequer  bills,  and  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  navy 
bills,  which  he  proposed  to  fund.  Three  millions  were 
raised  for  the  assistance  of  our  allies.  A  levy  of  15,000 
seamen  was  ordered  to  be  raised  upon  the  diHerent 
parishes  ;  a  supplementary  militia,  to  the  number  of 
60,000,  and  a  force  of  20,000  irregular  volunteer  cavalry, 
was  expected  to  be  raised  by  an  act,  which  obliged  the 
owners  of  pleasure  horses  to  furnish  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  horsemen  for  the  militia.  The  general  fear  had 
hardly  been  quieted  upon  the  subject  of  public  credit, 
when  it  was  awakened  by  a  still  more  alarming  danger 
This  was  a  mutiny  on  board  the  channel  fleet,  which 
broke  out  in  the  month  of  April. 

The  fleet  being  entirely  in  possession  of  the  seamen, 
delegates  met  from  all  the  ships  in  Lord  Howe's  cabin- 
Two  petitions  were  presented,  in  respectful  but  firm 
language, — one  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty, — demanding  a  small  increase 
ot  pay,  and  of  the  Greenwich  pensions,  and  a  redress  of 
some  grievances  ;  in  all  very  reasonable  demands.  These 
were  readily  granted  by  government,  and  order  was 
restored  without  a  drop  of  blood  being  shed.  A  revolt 
of  a  more  licentious  nature  broke  out  soon  after  in  the 
fleet  at  the  Nore,  where  the  seamen,  on  the  refusal  of 
their  demands,  seized  some  vessels  laden  with  provi- 
sions, and,  mooring  their  ships  across  the  Thames, 
threatened  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  the  metropolis.  Government,  to 
guard  against  the  worst  extremes  to  wiiich  the  mu- 
tineers threatened  to  proci  id,  ordered  all  the  buoys  to 
be  removctd  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  whilst 
furnaces,  and  red-hot  shot,  were  kept  in  readiness  at 
Sheerness,  .ind  at  Tilbury,  in  case  of  the  forts  being 
attacked.  The  firmness  of  government  in  persisting  to 
refuse  their  demands,  finally  prevailed  over  these  im- 
provident and  misguided  insurgents,  who  at  length 
struck  the  red  flag  of  mutiny,  and,  after  struggles  on 
board  several  of  the  shii)s,the  ringleaders  (of  whom  the 
chief  was  Richard  Parker)  were  seized  by  the  loyal  part 
of  the  crews,  and  put  to  death  after  a  solemn  trial. 

But  the  gallantry  and  success  of  our  seamen  formed, 
during  this  year,  a  brilliant  contrast  to  their  temporary 
dereliction  of  duly.  On  the  14th  of  February,  Admiral 
Jervis,  while  cruizing  off  Capo  St  Vincent,  on  the  coast 
of  Portugal,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  a  powerful  Sjianish  fleet,  which 
was  found  to  consist  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line. 
Unintimidated  by  superior  numbers,  the  British  admiral 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy  with  a  press  of  sail,  and,  after 
passing  with  electric  celcvily  through  their  line  before  it 
was  yet  formed,  tacked  about,  and  separated  one-third 


of  outstanding  demands  on  the  Bank,  on  the  25th  of  Febuary  last,  (to  which  day  the  accounts  could  be  completely  made  up,)  was 
13,770,390/. ;  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the  funds  for  discharging  those  demands,  (not  including  the  i)ermanent  debt  due  from  govern- 
ment  of  11,686,800/.,  which  bears  ilie  interest  of  5  fier  cent.)  was,  on  the  same  25th  day  ol  February  last,  17,597,280/.:  :'nd  that  the 
result  is,  Uiat  there  was,  on  the  25tli  day  of  February  last,  a  surplus  of  elftcts  belonging  to  the  Bank,  bevond  llie  amount  of  their  debts, 
amounting  to  Iho  sum  of  3,826,890/,  exclusive  of  the  above-mentioned  permanent  debt  of  11,686,800/.,  due  from  government.  And 
your  committee  farther  represent,  that,  since  the  25th  of  February  last,  considerable  issues  have  been  rnaJe  by  the  Bank  in  bank  notes, 
both  upon  government  securities,  and  in  discounting  bills,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not  immediately  be  made  up;  but  as  those 
■asues  appear  to  your  committee  to  have  been  made  upon  corresponding  securities,  taken  with  the  usual  care  and  attention,  the  actual 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Bank  did  not  .appear  to  vour  committee  to  have  been  thereby  diminished.— The  second  report,  Tuesd.ay,  7th 
March,  Uivis  concludes  :  That,  in  their  opinion,  it'is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  confirmation  and  continuance,  for  a  lime  to  be  limited, of 
the  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  council  on  the  26th  of  February  last,  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  determine 
for  what  limited  time  it  may  be  necessary  that  those  measures  should  be  continued.  ' 

•  The  nation,  that  is,  the  part  of  tlie  ii.ation  who  had  bank  notes,  were  the  creditors  of  tlie  Bank  ;  they  were  now  compelled  to  take 
?aper  currency  in  dischai-ge  of  a  debt.  Let  us  hear  what  Mr  Burke  says,—"  As  soon  as  a  nation  compels  a  creditor  to  take  paper 
currency  iii  discharge  of  bis  debt,  thence  is  a  bankruptcy." 
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of  them  from  the  main  body.  After  a  furious  engage- 
mem  ot  four  hours,  he  captured  two  ships  of  1 12  guns 
each,  one  of  84,  and  one  of  74.  Only  300  of  the  victors 
were  lost  in  this  memorable  battle  ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  could  not 
be  less  than  6000.  The  honour  of  a  peerage  was  deserv- 
edly bestowed  on  Sir  J.  Jervis,  and  the  title  of  St  Vin- 
cent conimcnioraied  the  scene  of  liis  glory. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  island  of  Ttneriffe,  by  a  body  of  men 
that  were  landed  from  the  squadron  of  Nelson,  wlio  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  action.  Af- 
ter an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm  the  fort  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  assailants  were  suffered  to  retire  to  their 
ships,  rather  from  the  respect  than  the  fear  which  the 
Spaniards  felt  for  their  rash  valour.  But  the  affair  cost 
nearly  as  many  lives  as  the  splendid  victory  of  St  Vin- 
cent, besides  the  lives  of  some  brave  officers,  and  the 
arm  of  Nelson. 

The  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  long  been  blocked  up  in 
the  Texel  by  Admiral  Duncan, ventured  out  in  tlie  month 
of  October,  when  the  British  had  retired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refitting.  But  Duncan  hastily  returned  from 
Yarniouih,and  found  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  'Winter, 
amounting  to  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  drawn  up  off  the 
coast,  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Campcrdown.  By  the 
accustomed  manceuvre  of  breaking  the  hostile  line,  he 
engaged  the  main  body  under  De  Winter  alone,  and  pre- 
vented his  retreat ;  while  Storey,  the  Dutch  vice-admi- 
ral, fled  basely,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  division, 
soon  after  the;  commencement  of  the  action,  and  entered 
the  Texcl  in  safety.  De  Winter,  with  all  his  remaining 
crews,  fought  with  desperation,  but  at  length  was  com- 
pelled to  strike,  with  eight  others  of  his  line,  and  two 
frigates,  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  British.  The 
carnage  on  both  sides  was  great,  but  on  the  side  of  the 
Dutch  it  was  terrible,  five  hundred  men  being  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  two  of  their  ships  only. 

Early  in  this  year,  Tiinidad  was  captured  by  a  force 
tinder  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby,  and  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Harvey.  In  the  Gulf  of  Pavia,  the  Spaniards  set  fire  to 
a  fleet  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  but  one  of  them  escaped 
the  conflagration. 

After  the  last  disastrous  campaign  of  1796,  the  Aus- 
trian armies  in  Italy  were  reinforced  with  astonishing 
promptitude,  and  the  imperial  general,  Alvingi,  had  even 
forced  the  French  to  fall  back.  It  was  then  that  Bona- 
parte assumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and 
completely  beat  the  Austrians  at  Rivoli.  Mantua  was 
by  the  issue  of  this  engagement  compelled  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Austrians  retired 
across  the  Adige,or  rcireated  to  Trent.  Bonaparte  then 
advanced  against  the  Papal  fores,  and  carrying  his 
arms  to  Tolentino,  reduced  his  holiness  to  sign  a  humi- 
liating peace  at  that  place,  as  the  price  of  which  he  paid 
"0,000,000  livres,  and  the  most  valuable  manuscripts, 
statues,  and  pictures,  in  his  dominions. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  the  Austrians  were 
again  enabled  to  take  the  field,  in  considerable  force, 
under  the  Archduke  Charles.  But  in  the  face  of  their 
reinforced  army,  Bonr-parte  passed  the  Tagliamcnto,  and 
gaining  a  succession  of  victories,  compelled  the  Arch- 
duke to  retreat  towards  the  Venetian  territory,  leaving 
Palma,  Nuova,  Ucline,  and  the  adjacent  territoiy,  to  the 
merry  of  the  Freneli.  The  main  body  of  the  French  soon 
after  entered  the  Austrian  dominions.    Friuli,  and  the 


garrison  of  Gradisca,  having  surrendered,  Triest,  the 
chief  town  ol  Carniola,  and  the  whole  province  of  Isiria; 
bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  were  added  to  the  republican 
concpicsts.  The  French  armies  continued  to  advance  to 
within  120  miles  of  Vienna,  when  the  Archduke  accept- 
ed a  suspension  of  arms.  The  preliminaries  of  a  peace 
between  France  and  Austria  were  signed  at  Lcoben  in 
Stiria,  in  April,  and  a  definitive  treaty  in  it.e  following 
October.  By  this  treaty,  the  empeior  completely  re- 
nounced the  Netherlands,  and  acknowledged  the  Cisal- 
pine republic,  erected  on  the  French  conquests  in  Italy., 
By  this  event,  England  was  lelt  to  combat  alone  witli  aV 
enemy  which  had,  by  force  or  intimidation,  withdrawn 
Prussia,  Germany,  Spain, Holland,  and  the  Italian  States, 
from  our  alliance.  Ministers,  either  intimidated  at  the. 
alarming  solitude  in  which  we  now  stood  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  France,  or  desiring  to  throw  the  odium  of  the 
war  upon  our  enemies,  announced,  for  the  third  limC; 
their  inclination  for  peace.  An  answer  was  returned  by 
the  French  Directory,  expressing  an  equal  desire  for 
peace,  but  requiring  that  the  negotiation  should  be  for  a 
definitive  treaty.  Lord  Malmesbury  arrived  at  I^isle, 
and  was  there  met  by  three  French  plenipotentiaries, 
(Messrs  Latourneur,  Maret,  and  Pleville.)  By  accept- 
ing French  passports,  purporting  that  he  was  received 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  definitive  treaty,  the 
British  government  certainly  had  virtually  acknowledg- 
ed that  his  Lordship  was  invested  with  powers  for  more 
than  a  preliminary  treaty.  After  a  residence  of  two 
months  at  Lisle,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  by  an  or- 
der from  the  Directory  for  his  Lordship  to  depart.  The 
French  complaining  that  he  was  not  invested  with  suffi- 
cient powers,  and  the  British  complaining  that  the  Di- 
rectory had  demanded  a  restitution  of  all  that  we  had 
conquered  from  them  and  their  allies  in  the  course  of 
the  war. 

Tired  with  an  unavailing  contest  against  the  minister's 
uniform  majorities,  the  chief  speakers  of  the  opposition 
absented  themselves  from  most  of  the  debates  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1797-S.  Mr  Fox,  however,  took  his  place  on 
some  occasions  of  peculiar  importance, — he  strongly 
combated  the  minister's  plan  of  finance  for  1798,  which 
included  the  imposition  of  the  triple  assessed  taxes,  and 
he  gave  his  support  to  the  yet  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Mr 
Wilberforce  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
In  resisting  the  unpopular  assessed  taxes,  the  minister 
was  assailed  by  so  many  objections,  that  he  was  forced  to 
modify  them  by  numerous  alleviations,  adapted  to  parti- 
cular cases.  The  consequence  was,  that  tliey  fell  three 
millions  short  of  their  expected  produce  ;  and  Mr  Pitt, 
in  his  second  budget  for  tlie  year,  was  obliged  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  fresh  burthens  on  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  country.  To  these,  and  other  resources, 
was  added  a  scheme  of  voluntary  conliibutions,  of  which 
the  eventual  product  was  a  million  and  a  half.  .\s  the 
country  was  now  confidently  menaced  Iiy  the  French 
with  invasion,  the  army  and  navy  were  powerfully  re- 
cruited, while  volunteer  associations,  which  had  already 
been  formed  throughout  the  country,  became  more  nu- 
merous and  assiduous  in  their  application  to  dutv.  These 
threats  of  invasion,  as  far  as  it  related  to  Britain  itself, 
were  rather  calculated  to  rouse  the  spii  it  than  the  fears  of 
a  free  and  armed  people;  but  the  state  of  Ireland  ma- 
terially aggravated  our  danger.  Since  the  refusal  of 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  recal  of  Enrl 
Fitzwilliam  from  the  viceroyalty,  the  great  mass  of  the 
society  denominated  the  United  Irishmen,  had  been  ini- 
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tiated  in  a  secret  conspiracy  against  the  government, 
which  before  had  been  tar  from  general,  but  confined  to 
the  views  and  designs  of  a  few  of  its  individuals.  By 
the  system  of  severity  which  was  pursued  in  aacmpt- 
ing  to  discover  the  machinations  of  this  society — by  tlie 
use  of  torture  to  elicit  confessions  of  those  implicated  in 
it,  and  by  the  dislinguishin.L;  persecution  set  on  foot  by 
the  Orange  faction,  the  Catholics  were  at  once  driven 
by  their  enemies,  and  deluded  by  factious  demagogues, 
into  rebellion.  In  1  "97,  the  United  Irishmen  projected 
a  general  rising,  which  would  li.ive  taken  place  if  the 
assistance  promised  by  France  through  their  agent  Dr 
Mac  Niven,  had  arrived.  An  armament  for  their  sup- 
port was  fitted  out  in  France  during  the  same  year,  and 
another  in  the  ports  of  Holland,  but  the  latter  was  the 
only  one  that  ever  put  to  sea;  it  was  to  be  covered  by 
the  fleet  of  the  Te.xel,  which  Duncan  defeated. 

In  1798,  when  a  general  rising  had  been  concerted, 
their  intentions  were  fortunately  betrayed  to  govern- 
ment; fourteen  ol  their  delegates,  and  three  members 
of  the  Irish  Directory,  were  arrested.  A  fourth,  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  died  of  the  wounds  which  he  receiv- 
ed in  resisting  the  officers  who  seized  him.  Such  dis- 
coveries, without  preventing  the  rebellion,  made  it  par- 
tial and  ineffective.  Instead  of  a  general  rising,  which 
had  been  intended,  the  rebellion  broke  out  by  an  abor- 
tive attempt  on  the  town  of  Naas  (on  the  24th  of  May), 
where  the  insurgents  were  instantly  dispersed.  At  Kil- 
callen  and  Rathfarman,  the  rebels  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. On  the  26th  of  May,  a  large  division  of  their 
force  was  defeated  at  Tallaghhill,  and  they  were  re- 
pulsed in  two  attacks  upon  the  towns  of  Curlow  and  Kil- 
dare.  In  the  county  of  Wexford,  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful;  they  carried  the  lowu  of  Inniscorthy,  sword  in 
hand,  and  in  the  town  of  Wexford  exercised  some  bar- 
barous retaliations  on  their  antagonists  the  Orangemen. 
Here  they  released  from  confinement  IJagnal  Harvey, 
who  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  their  disor- 
derly army.  Flushed  by  their  successes,  they  advanced 
upon  the  town  of  Ross,  and  by  their  resolution  and  weight 
of  column,  cleared  the  bridge  and  entered  the  streets  of 
the  town;  but  numbers  having  entered  the  houses  and 
got  intoxicated,  they  were  repulsed  with  immense  loss. 
General  Lake  was,  by  that  time,  advancing  with  lari^e 
reinforcements  of  the  regular  army,  and  attacked  their 
main  body,  consisting  of  nearly  20,000  men,  within  a  mile 
of  Inniscorthy,  upon  an  eminence  called  Vinegar-hill. 
After  a  severe  engagement,  the  rebels  fled  with  preci- 
tation,  sustaining  an  immense  loss,  while  that  of  the 
king's  troops  was  comparatively  trifling.  Rebellion  was 
thus  quelled  in  the  south.  In  the  north,  it  was  subdued 
with  less  difficulty, although  it  was  very  general  through- 
out the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  The  insurgents, 
under  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Munroe,  to  the  number  of 
7000,  were  defeated  at  Ballynahinch,  and  tranquillity 
was  completely  restored. 

Attempts,  however,  were  made  by  the  French  to  re- 
animate the  expiring  ilame  of  rebellion.  About  900 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Humbert,  landed 
at  Killala  on  the  22d  of  August.  Proceeding  rapidly  to 
Castlcbar,  they  were  joined  in  their  march  by  numbers 
of  the  peasantry,  and  repulsed  a  force  more  than  thrice 
their  number,  under  General  Lake,  whom  they  forced  to 
retreat  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  conti- 
nued advancing  towards  Tuam.  This  small  band  of 
Frenchmen,  who  in  the  course  of  17  days  had  penetrat- 
ed a  considerable  way  into  the  kingdom,  held  for  some 


time  the  undisputed  possession  of  Connaught ;  but  at 
last,  a  column  ot  our  troops  under  Colonel  Crawfurd  form- 
ing the  advanced  guard  of  Marquis  Cornwallis's  army, 
came  up  with  them  as  they  were  retreating  to  Uallina- 
nuicli,  and  altera  short,  but  sharp  contest,  forced  them 
to  surrender  as  prisoners.  A  French  squadron  of  one 
ship  of  the  line  and  eight  frigates,  with  troops  and  am- 
munition on  board,  destined  lor  Ireland,  was  on  the  1  Ith 
of  October  taken  or  dispersed  by  the  squadron  of  Sir 
John  Borlasc  Warren.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  on 
board  one  of  the  captured  vessels,  was  Theobald  Wolfe 
Torie,  one  of  the  earliest  founders  of  the  society  of  Unit- 
ed Irishmen,  who  being  tried  and  condemned,  avoided 
the  ignominy  of  public  execution  by  a  voluntary  death. 

While  troops  were  assembling  on  the  northern  shores 
of  France,  which  assumed  the  ridiculous  appellation  of 
the  army  of  England,  a  more  serious  and  secret  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  for  Egypt,  which  sailed  from  Toulon 
under  the  command  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  30th  of  May. 
The  army,  composing  nearly  300  sail,  having  on  board 
40,000  of  the  chosen  troops  of  France,  arrived  on  the  9th 
of  June  off'  Malta  ;  the  knights  of  this  far-famed  spot, 
which  had  once  been  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  ca- 
pitulated after  a  spiritless  show  of  defence,  and  the 
French  obtained  an  immense  military  spoil,  with  more 
than  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon. 

Lord  St  Vincent,  while  he  continued  to  watch  the 
Spaniards  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  detached  Ad- 
miral Nelson  with  13  ships  of  the  line  and  a  50  gun 
ship  in  quest  of  the  French,  who,  after  twice  crossing 
the  Mediterraneaii,  learnt  that  they  had  been  seen  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  Hither  he  steered  his  course,  and  com- 
ing in  sight  of  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  beheld  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Breuys,  consisting  of  13  line  of  battle  ships 
in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  with  the  headmost  ship  as  close 
as  possible  to  a  shoal  to  the  north  west,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  describing  a  curve  along  the  line  of  deep  water, 
flanked  by  numerous  gun  boats,  and  a  battery  of  shells 
and  mortars  on  an  island  in  their  van.  On  the  1st  of 
August,  Nelson  having  reconnoitered  the  enemv,  deter- 
mined on  a  dangerous,  yet  decisive  manoeuvre,  to  which 
he  could  only  be  prompted  by  that  hiu;h  and  heroic  ar- 
dour which  borders  on  temerity.  Having;  made  himself 
acquainted,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  depth  of  water  near 
the  shore,  the  signal  was  made  (and  boldly  executed,) 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  French  line,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  van  was  attacked  on  both  sides 
before  any  of  the  French  ships,  rendered  useless  by  be- 
ing at  anchor,  could  move  to  their  assistance.  The 
action  commenced  a  little  before  sunset,  and  victory  de- 
clared in  favour  of  England.  The  contest,  however,  was 
loni^  and  tremendous.  At  midnight,  Admiral  Breuys' 
ship,  L'Orient,  which  fought  with  an  energy  worthy  of 
her  size,  (she  bore  120  guns,)  blew  up  with  an  explo- 
sion that  was  heard  ten  leagues  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. The  cannonading  ceased  on  both  sides  for  about 
ten  minutes,  with  a  pause  expressive  of  that  awe  which 
the  dreadful  spectacle  had  inspired.  After  midnight  the 
firing  was  at  intervals  suspended,  from  the  excessive  fa- 
tit;ue  of  the  combatants.  At  morning  the  victory  was 
complete.  Of  a  fleet  of  13  sail  of  the  line,  the  Admiral's 
ship  of  120  guns  and  a  74  were  burnt;  two  80,  and  seven 
74's  were  captured  ;  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  fri- 
gates escaped  by  flight,  but  were  soon  after  taken;  so 
that  the  whole  armament  was  either  captured  or  de- 
strc^ed. 

The  debarkation  of  Bonaparte,  with  his  staff  and  his 
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vanguard,  hud  been  effected  exactly  a  month  before  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  After  issuing  a  pompous  proclama- 
tion, declaring,  that  he  came  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  French  commander  took 
Alexandria  by  storm.  Rosetta  soon  after  surrendered, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  Grand  Cairo.  The  Mame- 
lukes twice  gave  him  battle,  and  by  the  impetuous 
charges  of  their  cavalry,  put  the  fortitude  and  disci- 
pline of  his  troops  to  the  hardest  trial  ;  but  the  hollow 
square  of  the  French  infantry  was  found  impenetrable  to 
the  fury  of  their  antagonists;  and  a  victory  which  he 
gained  some  miles  from  the  Pyramids,  decided  the  fate 
of  Lower  Egypt.  Mourad  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Mamelukes,  fled,  the  former  to  Upper 
Egypt,  the  latter  to  Syria.  In  the  summer,  an  arma- 
ment under  Capt.  Popham,  with  a  body  of  troops  com- 
manded by  Col.  Coote,  bombarded  Ostend,  and  landing 
near  the  town,  did  considerable  damage  to  the  basons, 
gates,  and  sluices  of  the  Bruges  canal.  But  after  this 
petty  service  had  been  achieved,  the  troops  were  pre- 
vented from  reimbarking  by  the  fury  of  the  wind  and 
surf,  and  surrendered,  alter  a  short  contest,  to  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy. 

An  expedition  to  Minorca  proved  more  successful. 
General  Stuart,  with  only  800  men,  debarked  from  Ad- 
miral Duckworth's  squadron,  and  having  forced,  in  ra- 
pid succession,  the  most  important  posts  of  the  island, 
with  the  aid  of  the  frigates,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
seamen  and  marines,  obliged  the  governor  to  capitulate 
for  the  surrender  of  the  whole  island. 

About  the  same  time,  the  British  government  finding 
/  that  St  Domingo  could  not  be  retained  without  immense 
sacrifices,  determined  to  abandon  it.  General  Mait- 
land,  therefore,  entered  into  a  compromise  with  Tous- 
saint  Louverture,  (formerly  a  slave,  but  now  commander 
in  chief  of  the  colony,)  by  which  the  British  consented 
to  leave  the  island,  on  condition  of  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties being  granted  to  such  white  inhabitants  as  chose 
to  remain.  The  victory  of  the  Nile  produced  a  sensa- 
tion over  all  Europe,  which  was  felt  at  Rastadt,  where 
negotiations  had  been  vainly  conducted  for  a  general 
system  of  continental  indemnities,  after  the  armed  truce 
of  Campo  Formio.  The  attacks  which  were  made  by 
France  upon  Switzerland,  Rome,  and  Egypt,  afforded 
a  just  ground  of  quarrel  to  Austria,  Niiples,  and  the 
Ottoman  Porte;  while  the  accession  of  Puul,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  mother  Cathe- 
II.,  gave  new  hopes  to  the  confederates.  Hurried  on 
by  an  imprudent  confidence,  the  king  of  Naples  first 
took  the  field,  and  advanced  against  the  French  at  Rome, 
■who  retired  at  his  approach  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  his  whole  army  (commanded  by  the  imperial 
general  Mack,)  was  totally  routed  and  dispersed,  his 
capital  taken  by  storm,  and  lie  himself  obliged  to  fly  for 
refuse  to  Sicily,  abandoning  his  continental  dominions. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  provincial  treaty  was 
signed  at  St  Petersburgh,  by  which  the  emperor  of 
Russiii  was  to  afford  a  succour  of  land  forces,  amount- 
inp;  to  45,000  infantry  and  cavalry  ;  in  consideration  of 
whicli,  his  Brita\inic  majesty  engaged  to  furnish  the 
emperor  a  subsidy  of  75,000/.  sterlinc:  per  month,  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Russian  troops  should  have  passed 
the  frontier;  another  subsidy  of  37,000/.  per  month  for 
extra  charges ;  and  a  further  sum  of  225,000/.  in  three 
moiiihs,  to  expedite  the  march  of  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  confidence  with  which  the  minister  spoke  of  our 


new  alliance,  when  the  subject  of  the  Russian  subsidy 
came  before  parliament,  was  met  by  animadversions  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 
However  dazzling  the  rising  coalition  might  appear,  it 
was  observed,  we  had  seen  a  former  one  of  still  more 
imposing  promises  broken  to  pieces  by  the  enemy.  The 
very  name  of  subsidy  implied  selfishness  in  the  powers 
who  were  to  join  us.  If  the  interests  of  Europe  were 
involved,  it  became  its  powers  to  fight  for  their  own 
security,  and  not  to  become  the  hirelings  of  Britain. 
The  supplies  voted  for  1799,  amounted  to  thirty-nine 
millions.  Ten  millions  of  this  sum  Mr  Pitt  proposed 
to  raise  by  a  tax  upon  income,  in  lieu  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  which  had  failed  in  productiveness.  Every  per- 
son whose  income  exceeded  60/.  a  year,  was  to  be  sub- 
ject to  this  tax.  Incomes  from  60/.  to  100/.,  were  to 
be  taxed  in  a  trifling  proportion.  Those  above  100/. 
were  subjected  to  considerably  more.  From  those  of 
200/.  and  upwards,  a  tenth  part  was  to  be  levied.  If  the 
statement  of  income  given  in  by  any  individual  should 
be  suspected  by  the  commissioners  of  this  tax  to  be 
false,  they  might  examine  upon  oath.  An  appeal  might 
lie  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  commissioners,  but 
with  the  latter  the  decision  should  be  final.  The  land 
forces  voted  for  this  year,  were  somewhat  larger  than 
for  the  former  year.  For  the  navy,  120,000  men  were 
required. 

In  proportion  as  the  enemies  of  the  country  laboured 
to  separate  the  ties  of  connection  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  British  government  was  anxious  to  draw 
them  closer  together,  by  uniting  the  two  countries,  not 
only  under  the  same  crown,  but  the  same  legislature. 
So  sanguine  was  the  British  minister  in  his  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  this  measure,  though  it  was  necessarily 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Irish  parliament,  that  he  did  not 
wait  for  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  but  submitted 
the  plan  to  the  parliament  of  both  kingdoms  in  one  day. 
On  the  day  appointed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
addressing  his  majesty  on  this  subject,  the  measure 
met  with  considerable  resistance.  Mr  Sheridan  said, 
that  he  conceived  it  incumbent  on  ministers,  before  they 
proposed  the  discussion  of  the  plan  of  the  union,  to  ofTer 
some  explanations  with  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  last 
solemn  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  which 
had  been  declared  in  1782.  The  people  of  Ireland  had, 
at  that  memorable  period,  declared  their  parliament 
independent.  The  British  legislature  acquiesced.  What 
should  the  Irish  now  augur  from  our  declared  intention 
of  innovation  ?  Not  tranquillity,  but  disqoietude  ;  not 
the  suppression  of  treason,  but  its  aggravation.  To 
agitate  any  important  question  on  Irish  affairs,  above  all, 
to  decide  on  so  momentous  a  subject,  would  be  to  in- 
sult the  rights  and  dignity  of  their  parliament.  What- 
ever were  the  merits  of  the  plan,  or  how  pure  soever 
the  intentions  of  its  projectors,  it  would  aid  the  pur- 
poses of  the  enemy,  by  the  very  passions  which  its  agi- 
tation would  excite.  The  concurrence  of  the  Irish, 
(he  added,)  could  not  be  hoped  for  but  by  stratagem, 
bribery,  or  coercion.  To  the  period  of  the  last  final 
adjustment,  the  crui  Ity  of  Britain  towards  Ireland  had 
been  notorious.  Would  a  country  which  had  been  in- 
sulted for  three  centuries,  when  at  last  she  had  wrung 
her  independence  from  our  tardy  justice  at  the  end  of 
16  years,  forget  all  her  fears,  and  prejudices,  and  give 
vip  her  independence  ? — Would  this  lie  offered,  if  the 
free  sense  of  the  country  were  to  be  i:ikcn  ?  Was  the 
parliament  of  England  competent  to  decide  for  the  par- 
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liament  of  Ireland  ?  Impossible.  Every  advantage  of 
siuiation  favoured  the  one  ;  the  other  was  unfitted  for 
governing  or  giving  laws,  by  disadvantage  of  situation, 
and  by  ilissimilar  habits  and  temper.  The  Irish  legis- 
lature iiself,  Mr  Sheridan  contended,  was  incompetent 
to  sacrifice  itself,  and  transfer  its  power  to  the  British 
parliament.  Mr  Pitt,  in  answering  the  opponents  of 
the  union,  argued,  that  if  the  incompetency  of  the  Irish 
parliament  to  decree  the  union  were  admitted,  it  would 
invalidate  all  the  acts  of  the  IJritisli  legislature  since  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  in  op- 
position, he  observed,  had  for  many  years  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  mismanagement  of  Irish  aflairs,  had  ex- 
patiated on  the  deformity  of  its  constitution,  and  lamented 
the  miseries  of  its  inhabitants.  Would  it  not  then  be 
more  prudent  to  apply  a  promising  remedy  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  than  to  risk  the  effects  of  a  long  delay,  by 
which  the  evils  of  the  country  might  be  aggravated  and 
embittered  ?  Those  evils  had  a  deep  root,  being  involv- 
ed in  the  prevailing  character,  manners,  and  habits  of 
the  people — in  their  want  of  knowledge — in  the  unequal 
state  of  property — in  the  separation  of  classes  of  the 
conmiunity — and  in  the  rancour  of  religious  differences. 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  parliamentary  reform,  had 
been  recommended  as  remedies;  but  if  the  state  of  so- 
ciety were  such,  that  laws,  however  wise  in  themselves, 
would  be  ineffectual  until  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
changed,  what  was  the  remedy?  A  legislature  standing 
aloof  from  party  connections,  sufficiently  removed  from 
the  influence  of  contending  factions,  to  be  influenced 
by  neither,  and  so  placed  as  to  have  no  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  names  and  prejudices  of  ancient  fa- 
milies, which  had  so  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  power 
and  property  ;  a  monopoly  which  custom  had  sanctioned, 
and  which  recent  necessity  might  justify.  A  legisla- 
ture was  wanted,  which  should  neither  give  way  to  the 
haughty  pretensions  of  a  few,  nor  to  the  popular  cla- 
mours of  the  many.  All  this  was  wanted  for  Ireland. 
Where  was  it  to  be  found  ?  In  a  country  where  the 
evils  enumerated  still  exist;  or  in  this  country.  Where 
should  that  legislature  deliberate  ? 

No  sooner  was  the  proposal  of  the  union  unequivo- 
cally known  in  Ireland,  than  the  leading  political  cha- 
racters of  that  country  took  the  ranks  in  the  controversy  : 
the  Earl  of  Clare  at  the  head  of  the  unionists  ;  Mr  For- 
sterat  the  head  of  the  anti-unionists.  Some  of  the  latter 
party  were  dismissed  from  their  official  situations,  for 
i-efusing  their  support  to  the  British  government  on  so 
important  an  occasion.  The  members  of  the  Irish  bar, 
by  a  large  majority,  published  their  resolution  against 
the  union.  The  city  of  Dublin  distinguished  itself  in 
opposing  it;  almost  all  the  incorporate  bodies  of  the 
citizens  followed  the  example. 

The  Iribh  parliament  opened  their  deliates  on  the 
grand  question  of  the  union,  at  the  same  lime  that  it 
was  submitted  to  the  British  legislature  In  the  first 
debate,  the  address  to  his  majesty  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  In 
the  next  debate,  the  anti-unionists  gave  an  actual  defeat 
to  the  ministry,  by  a  majority  of  six  votes.  The  popular 
exultation  rose  to  the  greatest  height  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  members  of  parliament  who  favoured  the  union, 
were  generally  insulted  by  the  populace.  But  the  de- 
termined character  of  the  British  minister,  was  not  to 
be  checked  by  the  opposition  of  Ireland.     After  a  final 


debate  upon  the  subject  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  26th  of  April,  a  conference  was  held  with 
the  Lortls,  and  the  sentmients  of  both  houses  were  com- 
municated to  the  throne  in  ilue  form;  but  it  was  reserv- 
ed for  another  session  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  par- 
liament of  the  sister  kingdom. 

After  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  negotiations  had 
been  conducted  at  Rustadt,  for  extending  the  peace, 
which  had  been  signed  only  between  the  French  and 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  the  whole  German 
empire;  but  for  some  time  these  negotiations  had  been 
but  a  shadow.  The  capture  of  Ehrenbreitsten,  by  the 
French,  put  an  end  to  a  treaty  insincere  on  both  sides. 
After  which,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, gave  three  successive  defeats  to  the  French 
under  Jourdan,*  and  drove  the  republicans  once  more 
beyond  the  Rhine.  The  renewal  of  the  war  in  Italy^ 
was  signalized  by  the  accession  of  a  Russian  army,  com- 
manded by  the  far  famed  Suwarrow.  This  officer,  being 
joined  by  an  Austrian  army,  defeated  General  Moreau, 
near  the  Adda,  and  entered  Milan  in  triumph.  Several 
other  important  victories  were  gained  by  the  allies,  by 
which  they  recovered  Turin,  Alessandria,  and  Mantua. 
These  events  having  encouraged  the  Neapolitans,  they 
reduced  fort  St  Elnio,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British 
seamen  under  Commodore  Trowbridge,  and  effected  a 
most  sanguinary  and  vindictive  counter-revolution  in 
their  capital.  The  people  of  Tuscany  acted  the  same 
part,  and  Rome  surrendered  to  the  summons  of  the  Bri- 
tish commodore. 

Suwarrow,  after  his  victories  in  Italy,  for  which  he 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Prince  Italinzky,  turned 
his  arms  into  Switzerland  ;  but  there  he  was  arrested  by 
the  prevailing  fortune  of  the  French,  or  rather  by  the 
misconduct  of  his  Austrian  allies,  who  precipitately  re- 
tiring from  the  Rhine,  left  the  Russians  in  danger  of 
being  enclosed  between  two  armies,  and  necessitated 
their  retreat. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  allies  was,  however,  so 
important,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  from 
the  subjugation  of  the  French.  For  this  purpose,  an 
army  of  36,000  men  was  prepared,  of  which  17,000  were 
contributed  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  on  a  stipulation  of 
ample  pecuniary  compensation  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Prince  of  Orange  (whose  son,  the  heredi- 
tary Prince,  received  a  command  in  the  expedition) 
drew  up  an  address,  to  be  distributed  among  his  people, 
exhorting  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  give 
their  aid  to  the  Anglo-Russian  army,  which  was  sent  to 
support  his  cause.  About  the  end  of  August,  a  landing 
was  made  by  the  British  array,  and  after  an  engage- 
ment with  a  body  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  they  took 
possession  of  the  Helder  fort,  with  the  magazine  and 
shipping.  Admiral  Mitcliel,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
in  titis  expedition,  entered  the  Texcl  unopposed,  and 
captured  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  amounting  to  12 
ships,  eight  of  wliich  were  of  the  line,  their  crews  re- 
fusing to  fight  against  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
On  the  10th  of  September,  General  Abercromby, 
waiting  on  the  defensive  till  an  expected  reinforcement 
should  arrive  from  England,  was  attacked  by  the  Gallo- 
Balavian  army  in  three  large  divisions.  They  were  re- 
pulsed, however,  at  every  point.  Within  a  few  days 
of  this  well  fought  action,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
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of  York  arrived,  to  take  the  chief  cormuand  of  the  army  ; 
but  though  he  was  accompanied  with  a  reinforcement 
from  England,  and  a  Russian  army,  the  aspect  of  affairs 
grew  immediately  unfavourable.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  allies  proceeded  to  act  on  the  offensive: 
they  attacked  the  French  and  Batavian  troops  under 
General  Brune,  near  the  town  of  Bergen  ;  but  though 
they  brought  off  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  some  pieces 
of  artillery,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  former 
position,  with  a  large  loss  of  men.  To  be  stopt  in  such 
circumstances,  was,  in  fact,  to  be  defeated.  Two  other 
sanguinary  actions  took  place,  on  the  2d  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which  the  Anglo-Russian  army  kept  the  field 
during  both  days,  but  experienced  such  resistance  as 
effectually  ruined  their  cause.  The  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining provisions,  also,  daily  increased,  and  the  army 
of  the  enemy  wasobiaining  fresh  reinforcements.  Over- 
come by  these  obstacles,  the  Duke  of  York  entered  into 
a  convention  with  General  Brune,  the  French  command- 
er, by  which  the  invading  army  were  suffered  to  retire, 
on  condition  of  eight  thousand  seamen,  French  and  Ba- 
tavian, at  present  prisoners  in  England,  being  restored 
to  their  respective  countries. 

Bonaparte,  after  having  reconquered  Italy,  had  no 
sooner  possessed  himself  of  Egypt,  than  he  turnsd  his 
arms  against  the  Holy  Land,  and  invading  Syria,  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Acre.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen 
band,  exceeding  twelve  thousand,  and  with  a  staff  of 
great  military  skill  and  experience,  he  arrived  at  that 
place,  which  was  poorly  fortified,  and  defended  only  by 
a  small  garrison  ofMussulmans.  A  gallant  British  of- 
ficer, however,  (Sir  Sidney  Smith,)  who  had  been  left 
on  the  coast,  with  a  small  flotilla,  inspirited  the  gover- 
nor and  the  garrison  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  and 
assisted  him  so  effectually  with  a  body  of  seamen  and 
marines,  that  Bonaparte  was  baffled  in  eleven  attempts 
to  carry  it  by  assault.  The  conqueror  of  Italy,  after  ex- 
periencing, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  defeat,  was 
obliged  to  retire,  having  lost  eight  of  his  generals,  eigh- 
ty-five of  liis  officers,  and  one  half  of  his  army.  Re- 
treating to  Cairo,  he  proceeded  from  thence  to  Aboukir, 
to  encounter  a  large  body  of  the  Turks  who  had  effected 
a  landing  there,  under  the  command  of  Mustapha  Pacha. 
He  consoled  himself  for  his  late  disgrace,  by  a  signul 
victory  over  18,000  of  these  undisciplined  liarbarians. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  affairs  of  Europe  recalled  him 
to  France,  to  take  tliat  high  share  in  the  events  of  his 
country,  which  has  so  materially  affected  the  face  of 
Europe. 

The  British  power  was,  in  the  mean  time,  preserved 
in  India  by  the  overthrow  of  its  inveterate  enemy  Tip- 
poo  Saib.  Since  the  event  of  the  last  war,  which  de- 
prived that  prince  of  half  his  dominions,  he  had  secretly 
meditated  revenge,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  llie 
French  republic,  with  the  same  assiduity  with  which  he 
had  formerly  sought  that  of  the  monarchy.  Already  he 
had  received  a  small  force  from  the  Mauritius,  and  was 
busily  preparing  for  a  new  attack  upon  the  English  ;  the 
Earl  of  Mornington,  governor  of  Bengal,  sent  Cieneral 
Harris  with  an  army  of  18,000  men,  including  6,000 
natives,  who  took  several  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  Mysore. 
A  pitched  battle  was  soon  after  fought,  in  which  Tippoo 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  (General  Harris  commenced 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
The  trenches  being  opened,  the  cannonading  having 
lasted  for  three  days,  orders  were  given  for  carrying  the 
place  by  storm;  about  noon,  on  the  4ih  of  May,  at  an 
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hour  when,  according  to  custom,  the  Asiatic  troops 
were  resigned  to  repose.  General  Baird  commanded 
the  troops,  who  ascended  the  breaches  in  the  fosse,  and 
in  the  rampart  of  the  fort.  The  capital  was  taken,  and 
the  sultan  himself,  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  his 
troops,  was  found,  after  the  engagement,  among  a  heap 
of  the  slain.  The  greater  part  of  his  dominions  was 
seized  by  the  British  East  India  company;  a  small  pari 
being  allotted  to  our  ally  the  Nizam  of  the  Decan. 

In  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  British  arms 
were  also  successful.  The  flourishing  settlement  of  Su- 
rinam was  this  year  wrested  from  the  Dutch,  by  a  body 
of  troops  collected  from  St  Lucia  and  Martinique,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron  commanded  by  Lord 
Hugh  Seymour. 

In  the  month  of  October  1799,  all  Europe  was  asto- 
nished by  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte   in  Paris,  after 
having  returned  from  Egypt,  like  a  spirit  from  another 
world.     His  return  was  quickly  followed  by  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  suprerne  power  in  France,  under  the  title  of 
First  Consul ;  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  sovereign- 
ty, was  to  convey  a  direct  offer  of  peace  to  this  country, 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.     His  Britannic  majesty  refusing  to  depart  from 
the   accustomed  forms   of  diplomacy,  replied,  through 
his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  proposition,  that 
he  would  seize  the  first  favourable   opportunity  for  a 
peace,  but  that  at  present  there  appeared   to   be  none. 
The  conduct  of  ministers  in  advising  the  king  to  this 
unfavourable  answer,  met  with  the  severest  censures  of 
the  opposition  at   the  opening  of  the  session  of   1800. 
The  emperor  Paul,  already  tired  of  a  war  in  which  he 
had  reaped   neither  benefit  nor  glory,  had  recalled  Su- 
warrow  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  which  had  been 
driven  out  of  Switzerland  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and 
among  the  subsidiaries  of  Britain  for  the  year  1800,  he 
was  no  longer  named.     Negotiations    were,  however, 
concluded,  by  which  the  troops  of  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  elector  of  Bavarva,  were  taken  into  pay. 
Tlie  Irish  parliament  having  assembled  on  the  l5thof 
January,  the    subject  of  the  union  was  again  brought 
forward  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  the  strength  of  the  anti- 
unionists  was  diminished    in  the   Irish    commons  to  96 
voices.     On  the  5th  of  February,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
union   was  detailed  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  principal 
Irish  secretary  of  state,  who,  after  displaying  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  measure,  proposed  eight  articles  as 
the  foundation  of  the  union.     The  1st  article  imported, 
that  from  the  first  of  January   1801,  the   kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  for  ever  iniited  under 
one  kingdom.     The  2d,  That  the  succession  to  the  im- 
perial crown    should   continue  limited   and   settled,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land.    The  3d,  that  the    united   kingdom    should   have 
one  parliament.     The  4th,  That  four  lords  spiritual  of 
Ireland,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  and  28  lords  temporal, 
should  be  the  number  of  Irish  peers  who  should  sit  in 
the  united  parliament.     The  5th,  That  the  churches  of 
England  and  Iieland  should  be  united  into  one  Protes- 
tant Episcopal   church,  the    doctrines  and  discipline  to 
remain  for  ever  the  same.     The  6ih  article  provided  for 
a  fair  participation  in  commercial  privileges;  for  which 
end  it  was  however  thought  necessary  to  impose  certain 
countervailing  duties.  The  7th  article  left  to  each  king- 
dom the  separate  discharge    of  its   public  debt  already- 
incurred ;  and  ordained,  that  for  20  years  from  the  time 
of  the  union,  the  national  expense   should  be  defrayed 
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in  the  proportion  of  15  parts  out  of  17  for  Great  Britain, 
and  2  for  Ireland.  The  bth  article  provided,  that  the  laws 
and  courts  of  both  kingdoms,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
should  remain  as  they  were  now  established,  but  sub- 
ject to  future  alterations  of  the  united  parliament.  These 
articles  were  voted  by  the  j^eers  and  commons  of  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  2d  of  April  were  submitted  to  the  Bri- 
tish legislature.  In  the  British  as  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, they  again  encountered  the  warmest  opposition, 
but  finally  prevailed.  Having  been  remitted  to  the  lat- 
ter parliament,  they  suffered  a  few  immaterial  altera- 
tions, and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  were  ratified  by  the  royal 
assent. 

The  offers  of  peace  which  Bonaparte  held  out  to  Bri- 
tain, he  extended  to  her  allies ;  but  by  them  also  they 
were  rejected.  Flattered  by  the  deludmg  promises  of 
success  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  induced 
to  continue  the  war;  but  Bonaparte  resuming,  in  that 
quarier,  the  command  in  person,  victory,  as  before, 
■waited  on  his  standard ;  and  t'le  fatal  battle  of  Marengo, 
in  Italy,  decided  tne  campaign.  An  armistice  was  pro- 
posed by  the  defi  a'ed  Austnans,  and  granted,  on  condi- 
tion of  Genoa,  Milan.  Tortona,  Alessandria,  Ccva  Savone, 
Urbino,  and  other  important  places,  being  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Freucli.  Moreau  had  led  another 
army  of  France  across  the  Rhine,  deteattd  the  Austri- 
ans  at  Blenheim,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  when 
the  extension  ot  the  armistice  to  Germany  matle  him 
pause  in  his  career  of  victory. 

The  Eii:^libh  maritime  lorces,  during  this  year,  made 
a  descciil  on  the  coast  of  Uretagne,  and  destroyed  the 
forts  of  Quibcron.  The  Dutch  settlements  of  Goree 
and  Cuiacoa  were  also  added  to  our  conquests.  Two 
unsuccessful  atteiripts  were  niiUle  upon  tlie  Spanish 
coast.  Tlie  first  by  a  force  under  General  Fulteney, 
which  debarked  from  a  squadron  of  Sn-  J.  B.  Warren, 
at  Ferrol,  but  whicli  retired,  after  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  the  place  being  tbuiid  to  be  too  strong 
for  assault.  A  still  larger  armament,  under  Lord  Keith 
and  General  Abercromby,  appeared  before  Cadiz  ;  but 
the  plague,  which  raged  in  the  garrison,  and  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  on  the  coast,  induced  them  to  retire. 
They  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  happily 
succeeded  in  wresting  Malta  from  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

The  first  continental  armistice  expired  in  September, 
when  Austria,  unable  to  renew  the  combat  so  soon, 
dearly  purchased  the  prolongation  of  the  German  truce, 
by  surrendering  the  three  fortresses  of  Ulm,  Philips- 
burg,  and  Ingolstadt.  Hostilities  being  renewed,  at 
the  close  of  the  second  armistice,  a  few  partial  successes 
attended  the  Imperial  arms  in  Franconia;  but  the  con- 
test was  speedily  and  disastcrously  closed  by  the  battle 
of  Hohenlinden,  and  by  the  contemporary  victories  of 
General  Brune  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  Macdonald 
being  in  possession  of  the  Tyrol,  could  either  turn  to 
strengthen  the  Italian  army,  or  to  join  Moreau,  who 
advanced  within  seventeen  leagues  of  Vienna.  Com- 
pelled by  these  disastrous  circumstances,  the  Emperor 
signed  a  peace  with  France,  by  which  he  ceded  the 
Belgic  provinces,  all  his  territories  on  the  left  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  all  the  rights  he  possessed  in  Italy  over 
those  parts  which  were  now  comprehended  under  the 
Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  republics. 

To  increase  the  gloom  of  our  affairs,  the  insane  and 
capricious  Etnperor  Paul  commenced  a  dispute  with 
Great  Britain,  on  pretence  of  her  maritime  encroach- 


ments ;  and,  without  warning,  laid  an  embargo  on  ah 
the  British  shipping  in  his  ports.  This  embargo  he  re- 
voked; but  again  imposed  it,  in  consequence  of  a  new 
quarrel  respecting  Malta,  the  Russian  monarch  having 
assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
that  island.  Sweden  and  Denmark  speedily  acceded 
to  a  convention  against  us,  in  support  of  what  they 
styled  the  maritime  rights  of  neutral  nations. 

Such  was  ihe  state  of  public  affairs  at  the  close  of 
1800;  a  period  also  memorable  for  the  severest  scarci- 
ty that  had  been  experienced  in  the  country  since  the 
lamine  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century;  while  the  ports 
of  the  Elbe,  the  VVeser,  and  of  the  Baltic  were  shut 
against  our  commerce,  and  prohibited  from  relieving  us 
with  grain. 

Amidst  these  discouraging  circumstances,  parliament 
assembled  on  the  22d  ol  January,  1801.  The  great  re- 
cent events,  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  the  hostile  con- 
vention of  the  northern  courts,  furnished  matter  suffi- 
ciently interesting  for  the  royal  address,  and  for  the 
debates  of  both  houses.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Grey  still  continued  to  declare  his  unfavourable  opinion 
oi  the  boasted  measure  of  the  union.  With  regard  to 
the  noi  them  confederation  against  us,  though  he  could 
not  acquit  the  Emperor  ot  Russia  of  violent  and  unjusti- 
fiable conduct,  he  begged  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  case  of  that  potciitate  and  of  the  other  powers  in  dis- 
pute with  us.  He  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  justice,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  our  claims  on  the  neutrals, 
and  of  our  high  pretensions  to  the  right  of  search. 
Such  claims  had  been  wisely  suspended  in  the  year 
1780,  when  the  country  was  in  a  much  less  danger- 
ous situation  than  at  present,  without  any  evil  conse- 
quences having  resulted.  Mr  Pitt,  in  reply,  dclended 
the  piaciice  ol  searching  neutrals,  which  it  might  now 
be  iiu  umbent  upon  us  to  vindicate  by  force  of  arms,  on 
the  plea  ot  right,  as  well  as  of  expediency-  Tlie  prinr 
cipit  on  which,  we  were  now  acting,  had  been  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  acted  upon  as  the  law  of  nations, 
except  in  cases  where  it  had  been  restrained  and  modi- 
fied by  treaties  between  particular  states.  Those  very 
exceptions  were  proofs  what  the  law  of  nations  would 
be,  if  absolute  and  unrestrained  by  such  particular  trea- 
ties. And  with  regard  to  the  particular  treaties  between 
ourselves  and  the  present  hostile  confederates,  they  in- 
culcated the  right  of  search  in  strict  and  precise  terms. 
On  the  ground  of  expediency,  he  asked,  whether,  by  de- 
sisting from  search,  we  ought  to  allow  the  navy  of  our 
ancient  enemy  to  be  supplied  and  recruited,  blockaded 
ports  to  be  relieved,  the  treasures  of  America  to  be 
brought  in  neutrals  from  South  America  to  Spain,  and 
the  stores  of  the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  Toulon. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  questions  which  Mr  Pitt  had 
to  debate  in  his  ministerial  capacity.  The  executive 
council  of  the  kingdom  was  now  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion :  the  minister  and  his  colleagues,  Lord  Grenville, 
Lord  Spencer,  Mr  Windham,  and  Mr  Dundas,  having 
determined  to  resign.  Their  avowed  reason  was,  their 
inability  to  accomplish  the  full  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  So  much  had  been  already  granted  to  that 
body  of  men,  that  Mr  Pitt  had  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make 
further  concessions,  until  the  union  should  be  effected. 
When  that  measure  had  been  accomplished,  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  emancipation  seemed  to  be  remov- 
ed, but  the  scruples  of  his  majesty  had  been  opposed  to 
their  wishes.  Such  was  the  cause  of  their  resignation, 
held  out  by  ministers  to  the  nation  and  the  parliament; 
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but  the  strongest  doubts  were  suggested  by  many, 
whether  the  obvious  necessity  for  attempting  to  make 
peace  with  France,  and  their  conscious  inability  to  con- 
clude favourable  terms,  had  not  been  weightier  motives 
than  the  business  ol'  the  Catholics.  A  new  administra- 
tion was  speedily  formed,  in  which  Mr  Addington  was 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Pelham  were  secre- 
taries of  state  ;  and  the  Earl  St  Vincent  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  From  the  number  of  Mr  Pitt's  friends,  who 
were  left  in  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, and  from  Mr  Pitt's  language  in  parliament,  it 
was  suspected  that  he  held  unavowedly  an  influence  in 
their  councils.  Before  his  resignation,  the  house  had 
voted  the  supplies  of  the  year,  which  he  estimated  at 
forty-two  millions. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  court  ot  Berlin,  although 
a  party  to  the  league,  was,  for  particular  reasons,  treat- 
ed with  deference  and  respect.  It  was  resolved  to  strike 
with  promptitude,  since  the  combined  fleets  of  the  north, 
had  they  acted  by  simultaneous  movements,  could  have 
collected  nearly  80  sail  of  the  line, — a  power,  which  was 
made  more  formidable  by  the  narrowness  of  their  seas, 
and  the  dangers  of  their  coasts. 

On  the  11  th  of  March,  a  British  fleet  of  1 8  line  of  bat- 
tle ships,  with  a  great  number  of  inferior  vessels,  sailed 
from  Yarmouth,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Parker, 
assisted  by  Vice-admiral  Nelson  and  Rear-admiral  Tot- 
ty.  The  commanders  were  instructed  to  direct  their 
efforts  against  the  capital  of  the  Danish  dominions,  if 
our  new  plenipotentiary  Mr  Vansittart  should  fail  in  de- 
taching Denmark  from  the  hostile  alliance.  On  the 
30th  of  March  the  British  fleet  passed  the  Sound,  and 
anchored  five  or  six  miles  from  the  island  of  Huen. 
During  the  passage  of  the  straits,  a  remote,  but  ineffec- 
tual cannonade  was  exchanged  with  the  fortress  of  Cro- 
nenberg. 

Lord  Nelson  having  offered  his  services  for  conduct- 
ing the  attack,  was  judiciously  entrusted  by  Admiral 
Parker  with  an  enterprize  worthy  of  his  genius  and  in- 
trepidity. On  the  2d  of  April,  having  weighed  anchor, 
and  made  the  signal  for  attack  with  12  sliips  of  the  line, 
he  advanced  to  force  the  approaches  to  Copenhagen, 
which  were  defended  by  eleven  floating  batteries,  a  nu- 
merous artillery  on  the  islands  of  the  Crown  and  Amak, 
and  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  ships  of  different  sizes,  con- 
taining six  of  the  line.  Owing  to  the  intricate  navigation 
of  the  narrow  scene  of  action,  three  of  our  chief  ships, 
which  were  intended  to  silence  the  batteries  of  the 
crown  isles,  were  prevented  from  taking  the  station  as- 
signed to  them,  and  although  they  performed  ct)nsidera- 
ble  service,  this  circumstance  considerably  diminished 
the  success  of  the  day. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  10  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  British  van  was  led  by  Captain  George  Mur- 
ray of  the  Edgar,  and  his  example  of  intrepidity  was 
quickly  followed  by  every  officer  and  man  in  the  fleet. 
After  an  action  of  four  hours,  the  fire  of  the  whole  Da- 
nish fleet  was  silenced,  and  the  majority  of  their  vessels 
were  either  burnt  or  taken.  As  soon  as  the  fire  had 
slackened,  and  Lord  Nelson  had  perceived  that  the  ships 
and  floating  batteries  were  in  his  power,  although  the 
fire  from  the  islands  still  continued,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  addressed  to  the  Danes, 
the  brothers  of  the  Englishmen,  in  these  words  :— "Lord 


Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark  v,-hen  no  longer 
resisting  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of 
Denmark,  Lord  Nelson  must  be  obliged  to  set  on  lire  a'l 
the  floating  batteries  he  has  taken,  without  having  the 
power  of  saving  the  brave  men  who  have  defended 
them."  His  royal  highness  immediately  sent  his  adju- 
tant-general on  board  Lord  Nelson's  ship  to  inquire  the 
particular  ol>ject  of  sending  the  flag  of  truce.  The  vice- 
admiral's  answer  was,  "  Lord  Nelson's  object  in  sending 
the  flag  of  truce  was  humanity  ;  he  therefore  consents 
that  hostilities  shall  cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes 
may  be  taken  on  shore.  Lord  Nelson  will  take  liis  pri- 
soners out  of  the  vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  off'  his  prizes, 
as  he  shall  think  fit."  Hostilities  ceased  after  this  cor- 
respondence, which  led  first  to  an  armistice,  and  after- 
wards to  a  compromise  between  Britain  and  Denmark  ; 
the  secession  of  Denmark  from  the  northern  league 
being  the  primary  condition  of  the  treaty.  A  few  days 
previous  to  this  engagement,  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  had  been  reduced  by  a  squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Duckworth. 

A  Swedish  fleet  left  Carlescrona  on  the  3 1  st  of  March, 
but  were  prevented  by  contrary  winds  from  joining  the 
Danes.  The  British  admiral  arriving  before  that  har- 
bour, required  an  explicit  declaration  from  the  Swedes, 
with  regard  to  their  intentions  against  Britain.  The 
Swedish  admiral  Cronstedt,  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  that  Sweden  would  be  faithful  to  her  allies,  but 
would  listen  to  equitable  proposals  from  England,  if  they 
came  through  regular  plenipotentiaries. 

But  an  event,  important  to  the  present  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, had  occurred  a  few  days  before  the  action  of  Co- 
penhagen, which,  if  known  sooner,  might  have  saved  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  many  thousands.  This  was  the  death 
of  the  insane  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  strangled  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  nobles  in  his  own  palace.  The  accession 
of  Alexander  opened  the  path  to  immediate  conciliation 
between  the  northern  powers  and  this  country.  Britain, 
by  a  few  salutary  concessions,  maintained  the  right  of 
searching  neutrals,  and  commerce  returned  to  its  wont- 
ed channels.  A  convention  with  Russia  was  signed  on 
the  17th  of  June,  to  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  acced- 
ed, receiving  back  from  us  their  captured  ships  and  co- 
lonies. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  in  Egypt  had  begun  to  wear 
a  more  promising  aspect,  when  the  poinard  of  an  assas- 
sin deprived  the  French  army  of  their  able  and  popular 
commander  Kleber.  General  Menou,his  successor,  had 
still  nearly  30,000  regular  troops,  independent  of  Copts, 
Greeks,  and  Arabs,  on  whose  fidelity,  however,  small 
reliance  could  be  placed,  to  defend  the  new  colony,  when 
apian  was  adopted  by  the  new  coalition,  for  invading  it 
with  three  different  armies.  It  was  concerted  between 
the  powers  interested  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  that  the 
grand  vizier  should  lead  a  body  of  Turks  across  the 
desert.  An  English  army,  commanded  by  General 
Baird,  was  to  be  brought  from  India  by  the  Red  Sea, 
while  the  main  army  of  the  English  was  to  be  landed  on 
the  opposite  shores.  This  last  and  most  important  body 
coBicted  at  Malta  in  November  1800.  The  command 
of  them  beinp:  declined  by  Cieneral  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
K.  B.  devolved  on  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Embarking 
from  Malta  in  December,  the  British  remained  for  some 
time  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  and  having  encountered 
severe  gales,  reached  the  bay  of  Aboukir  on  the  2d  of 
March  ISOl.  There  they  efTected  a  landini;  upon  the 
8th,  in  the  face  of  a  numerous  opposing  body  of  the 
4  N  2 
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French.  Oa  die  13Lh,  ilicy  fougl.t  aiioUicr  spirited  ac- 
tion with  the  advanced  body  of  ihc  French  near  Alcx- 
dria,  whom  they  drove  back  to  the  heights  ol  Nicopolis. 
In  a  lew  days  the  fort  ol'  Aboukir  surrendered ;  while 
Menou,  arriving  from  Cairo  with  his  whole  disposable 
force,  was  on  the  20lh  of  March  concentrated  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle  on  the  following 
day.  The  British  occupied  a  position  about  four  miles 
from  Alexandria,  having  a  sandy  plain  in  their  front,  the 
sea  on  their  right,  and  the  lake  of  Aboukir  and  the  canal 
of  Alexandria  (at  that  time  dry)  on  their  left.  The  ac- 
tion began  two  hours  before  day  light.  A  feint  attack 
upon  the  left  of  the  Urilish  was  succeeded  by  a  furious 
onset  of  the  French  upon  their  right.  After  an  obstinate 
conflict,  the  repulse  of  two  charges  left  the  British  mas- 
ters of  the  field  ;  the  F'rench  returning  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  cannon.  The  deficiency  of  ammunition 
prevented  an  effective  pursuit  of  them;  but  the  fire  of 
some  of  our  vessels  in  the  harbour  gave  considerable 
celerity  to  the  retreat  of  Menou.  Above  3000  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  On  the  side  of 
the  British  1200  men,  including  the  justly  lamented 
Abercromby,  were  the  price  of  the  victory.     See  Aber- 

CROMBY. 

The  chief  command,  after  the  death  of  Abercromby, 
devolved  on  General  Hutchinson.  The  battles  of  his 
predecessor  had  opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  but  had  not  secured  it.  For  some  time  the  ope- 
rations of  the  new  commander  were  slow  and  cautious. 
Rosetta,  however,  was  taken;  and  the  Turks,  who  had 
now  joined  the  English,  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  enemy  at  Ramanich.  These  successes,  and  the  ex- 
emplary behaviour  of  our  troops,  encouraged  both  the 
Arabs  and  the  Mamelukes  to  join  our  army  in  great 
numbers.  While  their  progress  was  marked  with  vic- 
tory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  they  made  advances  in 
the  Delta,  till,  possessing  both  shores  of  tlie  river,  they 
traversed  the  burning  desert,  and,  coming  in  sight  of 
the  pyramids,  proceeded  to  reduce  the  once  famed  capi- 
tal of  Egypt.  General  Belliard  surrendered  Cairo,  on 
condition  of  its  garrison  being  allowed  to  return  to 
France.  They  carried  with  them,  as  a  mark  of  unfeign- 
ed regard,  the  body  of  General  Kleber.  The  surrender 
of  Alexandria  was  alone  wanting  to  complete  tlie  con- 
qtjest  of  Egypt :  But  here  ISIenou,  far  from  approving 
the  capitulation  of  Cairo,  increased  the  fortifications,  and 
tlu-eatened  to  bury  himself  under  their  ruins  rather  than 
yield.  He  did  not  yet  despair  of  receiving  reinforce- 
ments from  Admiral  Ganthcaume,  who,  after  having 
been  two  days  within  thirty  leagues  of  Alexandria,  was 
obliged  to  bear  away,  for  fear  of  an  interview  with  the 
English  fleet.  The  siege  was  protracted  till  Septem- 
ber, when  the  conditions  which  had  been  granted  to 
Belliard  were  renewed  to  the  commander  in  chief. 
About  23,000  Frenchmen  thus  returned  from  an  expe- 
dition for  which  40,000  had  embarked.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  several  hundreds  of  the  natives  of  both 
sexes. 

In  the  naval  campaign  of  this  year,  although  no  great 
battle  took  place  between  the  rival  fleets  of  the  twdkna- 
tions,  our  accustomed  superiority  was  maintained.  On 
the  channel  station,  Admiral  Cornwallis  menaced  or 
blockaded  Brest ;  in  the  south.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren 
intercepted  the  trade  and  communication  of  Toulon  ;  Sir 
James  Saumarez  cut  off  the  trade  of  Cadiz;  Dickson 
and  Greaves  menaced  the  Dutch  shores ;  Admirals 
Keith   and    Bickerton    possessed    the    Ltvantine   and 


Egyptian  seas  ;  Duckworth  and  Seymour  protected  our 
West  India  islands  ;  and  Nelson  threw  back  the  terrors 
of  invasion  on  the  shores  of  France. 

The  Dutch  colony  of  St  Eustatia  was  captured  early 
in  the  course  ol  the  year  by  Captain  Perkins  of  the 
Arab,  and  a  detachment  of  the  3d  regiment  ol  foot 
under  Colonel  Blunt.  Ternate,  the  most  considerable 
ol  the  Molucca  islands,  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  James  Saumarez  finding 
three  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  at  anchor 
near  Algesiras,  embraced  the  bold  resolution  of  cut- 
ting them  out.  But  the  batteries  on  shore  opening  a 
tremendous  fire,  and  several  ships  of  his  fleet  being 
disabled  from  succouring  those  which  coinmenced  the 
attack,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and 
to  leave  the  Hannibal,  a  74,  which  had  struck  on  a 
shoal  beneath  the  Spanish  batteries.  Tiie  news  of  this 
disaster  occasioned  a  boundless  exultation  in  France  ; 
it  was  publicly  aiuiounced  in  the  Parisian  theatres,  that 
six  British  ships  of  the  line,  had  been  beaten  by  three 
French  ships,  and  one  of  the  British  ships  taken.  No 
allusion  was  made  to  the  Spanish  batteries. 

With  his  few  remaining  ships.  Admiral  Saumarez 
did  not  hesitate  to  follow  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  from 
Cadiz,  amounting  to  ten  French  and  Spanish  sail  of 
the  line.  A  cluster  of  these  were  attacked  by  two 
British  ships,  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  July,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  on  fire.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  meii 
were  on  board  these  vessels,  inextricable  from  destruc- 
tion by  friend  or  foe.  Saumarez  continued  to  pursue 
the  enemy,  who  dispersed  before  him,  but  two  French 
seventy-fours  were  made  prizes.  The  boldness  and 
dexterity  of  this  exploit,  deservedly  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament. 

After  consolidating  his  power,  and  humbling  the 
great  nations,  the  establishment  of  peace  with  England 
could  not  be  unwelcome  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  it  would 
necessarily  bring  popularity  ;  while  the  protraction  of 
the  war  eventually  exposed  him  to  farther  losses  of  his 
colonies,  and  demanded  from  him  an  attempt  at  the 
hopeless  invasion  of  England,  or  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  beyond  his  power.  It  is  needless  to 
recapitulate  the  circumstances  which  made  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  acceptable  to  the  administration  of  Britain, 
as  the  most  wished  for  boon  which  they  could  confer 
upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities,  flags  of  truce  were 
daily  passing  amidst  vessels  of  war,  from  both  sides  of 
the  channel,  and  couriers  passing  between  London  and 
Paris. 

M.  Otto,  who  had  been  agent  for  the  release  of  pri- 
soners, still  continued  in  the  British  capital;  and  soon 
after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  ratified  be- 
tween the  French  and  Austrian  government,  Mr  Merry 
was  sent  to  Paris  as  an  agent  of  the  British  ministry. 
At  length  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
after  a  long  and  mysterious  negotiation  with  M.  Otto, 
suddenly  announced  the  signature  of  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  The  intelli- 
gence spread  such  universal  joy,  as  never  was  remem- 
bered in  the  country  ;  and  when  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries arrived  with  the  ratification  of  the  terms, 
their  carriage  was  drawn  through  the  streets  by  the 
populace.  Amiens  was  the  place  assigned  for  con- 
cluding   the    definitive  treaty :    thither    the    Marquis 
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Conuvallis  went  as  plenipotentiary  from  Britain,  Don 
Jolin  Azara  from  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte  from  France, 
and  Roger  John  Schimmelpinnich  from  the  Dutch 
republic. 

The  defiiiitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the 
2"ih  of  March  1802.  Great  Britain  ceded  by  tliis  peace 
all  the  colonies  which  she  had  gained  during  the  war, 
except  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  Ceylon.  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Porte,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire 
was  guaranteed.  The  dominions  of  our  ally,  Portugal, 
were  to  remain  entire  ;  and  the  French  iroops  were  to 
evacuate  the  territory  of  Naples,  and  of  Rome.  By  an 
agreement,  however,  which  was  admitted  in  the  course 
of  the  treaty,  the  limits  of  French  Guiana  were  ex- 
tentlcd,  and  the  dominions  of  Portugal  curtailed,  con- 
formaldy  to  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Portugal  in  the  preceding 
year.  With  respect  to  Malta,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
no  French  or  English  langye  or  class  of  knights  should 
be  allowed  ;  that  one  half  of  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison 
should  be  natives,  and  the  rest  furnished  lor  a  time  by 
the  king  of  Naples  ;  that  the  independence  of  the  island 
sliould  be  guuraiiteed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  and  that  its  ports  should  be 
free  to  all  nations 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  to  receive  indemnities  for 
his  losses  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  Batavian  republic 
was  not  made  responsible  for  this  indemnity,  nor  were 
the  sources  from  whence  it  was  to  come  distinctly  as- 
certained. 

While  the  nation  at  large  was  too  much  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  peace,  to  criticise  the  terms  with 
severity,  there  was  a  party  strong  in  talents,  if  not  in 
numbers,  who  filled  the  nation  and  the  parliament  with 
invectives  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Such,  however, 
as  that  peace  was,  we  are  probably  justified  in  saying  of 
it  with  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  that  "  we  shall 
probably  never  look  upon  its  like  again." 

When  the  united  parliament  commenced  their  second 
session,  in  the  winter  of  1802,  the  nature  of  their  first 
measures  and  debates  cast  a  deep  shade  of  uncertainty 
over  the  hopes  of  peace  which  the  nation  had  fondly 
cherished.  The  ministers  called  for,  and  obtained,  a 
vote  for  50,000  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  129,000 
land  forces.  For  the  magnitude  of  this  peace  establish- 
ment, they  held  out  only  vague  and  general  reasons. 
Unable  to  disguise  their  own  fears,  they  increased  those 
of  the  public  by  an  indistinct  allusion  to  the  danger.  But 
whilst  a  part  of  the  accustomed  opposition  in  parlia- 
ment, deprecated  the  peace  establishment,  which  we 
have  mentioned,  as  unnecessarily  large,  there  was  a 
party  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  late  war,  who 
sounded  a  more  distinct  note  of  alarm.  Lord  Grenville 
in  the  peers,  and  Mr  Windham  in  the  commons, 
denounced  the  peace  as  the  most  degrading  and  dan- 
gerous evil  that  could  have  befallen  the  country.  They 
declaimed  against  the  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  tame  and  imbecile  security  of  ministers.  Mr  Fox 
and  the  majority  of  his  parly  exhorted  to  cultivate  peace, 
and,  while  they  deplored  the  humiliation  of  the  con- 
tinent, thour,ht  that  it  could  not  be  saved  by  our  inter- 
ference. The  ministry  seemed  divided,  between  the 
views  of  their  divided  opponents. 

The  great  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  both  pending 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  which  those  alarms 
were  founded,  were   his  dispatching  a  large  fleet  and 


armament  to  the  West  Indies  ;  his  assumption  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Italian  republic,  in  his  own  person  ;  the  an- 
nexation of  Parma  to  his  dominions;  his  treaty  with  Spain, 
by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France  ;  and  his  occupa- 
tion of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  the  island  of  Elba  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. His  harsh  remonstrances  against  the  liberties 
of  the  British  press,  and  his  insisting  on  the  unfortunate 
emigrants  of  France  being  driven  from  the  hospitality 
of  our  shores,  were  rather  indignities  than  injuries  ; 
but  the  public  indignation  of  Europe  was  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch  against  him,  when  Sv.iizerland  fell  under 
his  yoke.  On  this  occasion  the  British  ministry  ven- 
tured to  interpose.  They  sent  Mr  Moore  to  Constance, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  Swiss,  who 
arrived  there  on  the  31st  of  October,  (1802,)  but  found 
not  a  trace  of  resistance  existing  in  the  country.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Switzerland,  they  seem  to  have  dropt 
for  a  time  the  intention  of  quarrelling  with  the  French 
ruler,  and  dispatched  orders  to  surrender  all  our  con- 
quests in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Of  this 
measure,  they  soon  after  repented,  and  sent  out  counter 
orders  to  retain  our  conquests.  While  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  latter  dispatches  would  arrive  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  a  violent  resumption  of  those  ceded 
places,  the  discussions  respecting  the  restoration  of 
Malta  were  continued,  and  furnished  at  last  the  avowed 
occasion  of  the  war. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  re- 
specting this  island,  "  that  a  grand  master  should  be 
elected  in  full  chapter  by  the  knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem  ;  that  a  Maltese  langue  should  be  established 
in  the  room  of  the  French  and  English,  which  were  to 
be  for  ever  abolished  ;  that  the  British  troops  were  to 
evacuate  the  island,  provided  that  there  were  a  grand 
master  or  commissioners  fully  empowered  to  receive 
the  possession,  and  that  a  force  of  2000  Neapolitan 
troops,  which  were  to  be  furnished  by  his  Sicilian 
majesty,  should  have  arrived  in  the  island  as  a  garrison  ; 
that  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Spain, 
should  guarantee  this  arrangement,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  island  ;  that  these  powers  should  be  invited 
to  accede  to  it,  and  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  were  to 
remain  till  the  knights  had  raised  a  sufficient  force  to 
protect  the  island."  It  might  well  be  remarked,  that 
if  Britain  desired  the  independence  of  Malta,  this  treaty 
was  not  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  it.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  knights  was  known  to  lie  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  were  not  capable  of  defending  their 
territory.  The  revenues  of  the  order  had  been  already 
confiscated  in  France  and  Lombardy.  Pending  the 
treaty,  its  property  in  Spain  was  also  confiscated,  and 
that  in  Portugal  was  likely  to  follow  the  same  fate. 
Yet  did  the  British  minister,  in  the  open  view  of  these 
circumstances,  conclude  the  treaty. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  discussions  respecting 
Malta,  it  appears  tliat  Bonaparte,  confiding  in  the  pacific 
wishes  of  the  British  government,  was  anxious  only 
for  the  positive  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  viz.  our  sur- 
render of  JIalta  ;  the  conditional  part,  that  is,  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  independence  of  the  island  by  the  powers 
of  Europe,  he  liopcd  would  have  been  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  island  woidd  tlius  be  left  to  his  power  and 
influence,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Egypt,  the  great  object 
of  his  wishes.  As  his  strides  to  universal  dominion  in 
Europe  became  bolder,  and  more  rapid,  he  perceived 
an  alarm  in  the  British  councils,  whicii  he  probably 
feared  might  occasion  a  war  prematurely  for  his  pur- 
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poses.  He  wished,  ai  all  events,  to  throw  the  appear- 
ance of  aggression  on  our  court,  and,  instead  of  delay- 
ing the  guarantee  of  Malta,  used  his  influence  so  suc- 
cessfully at  Petcrsburgh,  that  the  emperor  Alexander 
gave  in  his  projet  respecting  the  island,  and  agreed  to 
guarantee  its  independence.  The  British  court,  which 
had  so  lately  pushed  all  Europe  to  guarantee  this  inde- 
pendence, were  now  solicitous  to  find  pretexts  for  re- 
jecting the  sponsors.  Alexander's  projet  was  sent 
back  for  alteration  ;  and  an  objection  to  the  very  restora- 
tion of  the  island  to  the  knights,  founded  on  the  dislike  of 
the  inhabitants  to  their  government,  was  studiously 
brought  forward,  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed.  On  the 
25th  of  January  1803,  M.  Talleyrand  informed  Lord 
Whitworth,  that  the  difficulties  respecting  the  emperor 
Alexander's  guarantee  of  Malta  would  be  speedily 
removed,  and  requested  to  know  the  intentions  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  respecting  the  10th  article  of  the 
treaty.  From  the  embarrassment  of  this  question,  our 
ambassador  was  delivered  by  the  conduct  of  the  first 
consul,  who  had  published  the  report  of  his  military 
missionary  Sebastiani,  a  report,  which  brought  to  light 
his  design  of  occupying  Egypt  and  the  Ionian  islands. 
Britain  declined  any  promise  about  Malta,  till  this  ofilcn- 
sive  report  should  be  explained. 

At  this  unfavourable  stage  of  the  negotiation,  a  mes- 
sage came  from  the  king  to  parliament,  stating,  that 
such  preparations  had  taken  place  in  the  ports  of  France, 
as  called  upon  his  majesty  to  increase  his  armaments 
by  sea  and  land.  The  French  government  protested, 
that  they  had  no  view  in  these  preparations,  but  the 
quieting  their  own  colony  of  St  Domingo. 

The  resolution  of  France,  to  consider  our  refusal  to 
evacuate  Malta  as  the  signal  for  hostilities,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  ever  memorable  interview,  when  the 
French  ruler  insulted  Lord  Whitworth  before  all  the 
ambassadors  of  Europe.  Yet,  as  it  was  evidently  not 
the  interest  of  the  first  consul  to  go  so  soon  to  war,  he 
recovered  his  irritation  so  far  as  to  protract  the  negotia- 
tion. In  the  ultimatum  offered  by  Britain,  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  we  should  retain  Malta  for  ten  years.  France 
in  return,  proposed,  that  it  should  be  ceded  to  Russia. 
Lord  Whitworth  left  Paris  with  this  offer  to  return 
thither  no  more,  war  being  declared  against  France 
by  his  Britannic  majesty, on  the  I8th  of  May  1803. 

'  The  invasion  and  occupation  of  Hanover  by  the 
French,  was  the  most  important  of  the  early  fruits  of 
the  war.  (See  Hanover.).  The  preparations  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  in  the  mean  time,  corresponded  to  the 
magnitude  of  her  resources,  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
her  people,  and  the  threats  of  invasion  which  were 
held  out  to  her.  Independent  of  the  army  of  reserve, 
and  of  the  regular  and  supplementary  militia,  300,000 
volunteers  were  immediately  under  arms.  Expeditions 
were  fitted  out,  which  captured  the  settlements  of  St 
Lucia,  Tobago,  Essequibo,  and  Demerara ;  and  the 
island  of  St  Domingo  was  enabled  to  set  France  at 
defiance,  by  a  British  squadron  which  assisted  the  efforts 
of  the  blacks. 

In  a  view  of  affairs  so  limited  as  the  present,  we 
should  deem  it  unfair  lo  pronounce  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Mr  Addington's  administration.  After  main- 
taining, for  some  time,  a  divided  opposition,  the   par- 


ties of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Fox  coalesced;  and  Mr 
Pitt,  who  at  first  had  favoured  the  .'Vddinglonian  cabinet, 
was  gradually  estranged,  and  at  last  avowedly  hostile  to 
il.  As  the  counny  was  supposed  to  be  now  in  the  most 
critical  situation  which  she  haa  ever  experienced,  the 
general  voice  of  the  community  was  in  favour  of  an 
union  of  all  men  of  weight  and  talents.  This  capable 
and  comprehensive  administration  Mr  Pitt,  it  was  said, 
was  as  desirous  as  any  man  of  seeing  formed.  He  is 
said,  by  his  friends,  to  have  strongly  urged  his  sove- 
reign to  the  measure.  But  if  such  were  his  wishes,  he 
acted  in  contradiction  to  them,  and  again  consented  to 
come  into  office  in  a  new  administration,*  which  com- 
menced in  May  1804.  While  the  exclusive  system  of 
the  restored  minister  was  generally  blamed,  yet  an  in- 
crease of  vigour  in  the  conduct  of  aflf'airs  was  expected 
from  his  superior  talents.  A  considerable  time,  howe- 
ver, elapsed,  without  a  single  event  to  justify  their 
hopes.  Goree  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  recovered. 
The  only  conquest  within  the  year  was  the  capture  of 
Surinam,  by  a  force  which  sailed  from  Barbadoes  under 
General  Green,  and  Commodore  Hood.  Some  attempts 
were  made  on  the  enemy's  flotilla  by  our  single  sloops 
and  frigates,  but  with  little  success ;  and  the  experi- 
ment of  blowing  up  the  enemy's  marine  in  their  har- 
bour by  clock-work  explosions,  brought  only  ridicule 
on  its  projectors.  Since  the  recommencement  of  hosti- 
lities, Spain  had  been  suffered  to  preserve  a  neutrality, 
though  obviously  under  the  controul  of  France,  and 
paying  her  a  yearly  tribute.  Information,  however,  be- 
ing received,  that  active  preparations  were  making  in 
her  ports,  and  that  French  troops  were  passing  through 
Spain  to  co-operate  in  her  harbours,  a  British  squadron 
was  dispatched  to  intercept  the  Spanish  frigates,  which 
were  conveying  her  specie  from  America  to  Cadiz. 
This  service  was  promptly  performed  by  captain  Moore 
in  the  Indefatigable,  and  three  frigates  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  5th  of  October,  that  officer  fell  in  with 
four  large  Spanish  frigates,  and  an  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  blew  up,  with  the 
loss  of  240  lives.  The  captured  treasure  was  brought 
to  England  ;  but  the  justice  of  striking  such  a  blow,  be- 
fore a  declaration  of  war,  was  justly  questioned.  It  was 
said,  that  the  treasure  ships  were  only  meant  to  be  re- 
tained as  pledges,  till  satisfaction  for  her  rumoured  pre- 
parations should  be  given  by  Spain;  and  the  blame  of 
incurring  bloodshed,  was  imputed  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Spanish  commander.  That  Spain  was,  at  this  period, 
left  witJiout  a  free  will,  and  incapable  of  supporting  even 
the  limited  neutrality  which  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
may  well  be  supposed  ;  but  if  war  was  necessary,  it 
should  have  been  openly  declared ;  and,  if  it  was  intended 
to  lay  hold  of  the  treasure  ships  without  bloodshed,  a 
larger  force  should  have  been  sent,  to  which  a  Spanish 
commander  could  with  honour  have  submitted. 

The  encroachments  of  Bonaparte  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  provoked  a  third  coalition  of  the  European  powers 
against  France  in  1805.  This  event  the  French  ruler 
had  foreseen,  and  early  in  the  same  year  had  endeavour- 
ed to  avert  its  approach,  by  pacific  offers  to  great  Bri- 
tain. These  were  rejected  with  a  promptitude  which 
the  insincerity  of  the  enemy  seems  to  have  justified. 
His  Russian  imperial  majesty  subscribed  to  the  alliance 


•The  othrr  members  were  I^ird  Melville,  first  Lord  of  the  AJmiraltv,  vice  the  Earl  of  St  Vincent;  Lord  Harrowby  SecretaiT  of 
State  for  ForeiRh  AfTaiis,  vice  U)rd  Havvkesbury;  Lord  Camden  for  the  war  department  and  colonies,  vice  Lord  Hobart ;  LordMul- 
grave  Chancellor  of  the  Uuchy  of  Lancaster. 
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ot  Britain  in  the  spring.  In  the  month  of  August,  Aus- 
tria joined  the  league.  Prussia  was  undersiood  to  be 
favourable  ;  and  Sweden  joined  in  direct  alliance.  Bo- 
naparte, who,  with  the  vain  threat  of  overrunning  the 
Bnush  empire,  had  assembled  the  principal  part  of  his 
forces  opposite  to  the  British  coast,  was  perhaps  relieved 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  giving  active  employment  to 
his  troops,  which  had  been  stationary  lor  two  years. 
Having  reinforced  his  army  in  Italy,  he  dismantled  his 
flotilla  at  Boulogne  ;  and  collecting  his  troops  from  Ha- 
nover and  Holland,  reached  the  Danube  with  200,000 
men.  His  rapid  anniliilation  of  Mack's  army,  and  his 
succeeding  victory  at  Austerlitz,  (which  have  been  re- 
corded under  the  article  Austria,)  laid  Austria  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  overawed  Prussia,  and  enabled  him, 
for  a  time,  securely  to  set  Russia  at  defiance.  By  the 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  was  con- 
cluded after  the  fatal  field  of  Austerlitz,  the  Emperor  of 
France  Uccuiuc  atLually  inualci  uf  all  Iluly,  cxci^pt  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  ;  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
might  now  be  considered  as  merely  nominal.  Naples, 
Venice,  and  all  its  dependencies,  were  ceded  by  Aus- 
tria; and  he  annexed  Genoa  to  the  French  territory. 
He  possessed  the  means  of  crushing  the  King  of  Naples 
as  soon  as  his  hands  were  disengaged;  and  that  unfor- 
tunate power,  by  her  precipitate  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies,  had  already  furnished  him  with  a  pretext. 
Amidst  the  victories  of  France,  and  even  amidst  her 
preparations  which  preceded  them,  the  people  of  Britain 
watched  with  anxiety  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
one  of  which,  composed  of  Spaniards  and  French,  es- 
caped to  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Villeneuve.  The  depredations  of  that  commander 
were  evidently  restrained  in  that  quarter  by  the  terror 
of  meeting  with  Lord  Nelson,  who,  with  inferior  force, 
pursued  him  twice  across  the  Atlantic,  Returning  to 
Europe,  Villeneuve  was  I'einforced  to  the  number  of  20 
ships  of  the  line,  and  encountered  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  off  Cape  Finesterre,  In  the  action  which 
ensued.  Sir  Robt;rt  Calder,  with  only  15  ships  of  the 
line,  kept  at  bay  his  superior  enemy,  and  took  two  of 
their  large  ships.  The  action,  however,  was  not  deci- 
sive, and  the  British  admiral  was  prevented  by  the  foggy 
weather  and  the  state  of  his  ships  from  renewing  it  next 
day — a  disappointment  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
country — for  which  he  dearly,  and,  perhaps,  unjustly 
suffered,  by  receiving  a  reprimand  from  a  court  martial, 
for  an  error  of  judgment.  This  court  took  place  on  the 
22d  of  July,  On  the  15th  of  September,  Lord  Nelson 
put  to  sea,  and  arriving  off  Cadiz,  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  on  that  station  from  Admiral  Colliiig- 
wood.  About  the  middle  of  October,  having  received 
certain  information  that  be  would  be  joined  in  a  day  or 
two  by  a  reinforcement  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  from 
England,  he  boldly  detached  Admiral  Louis  with  six 
ships  of  the  line  upon  a  particular  service,  in  so  open  a 
manner  as  to  be  seen  by  the  enemy.  This  manoeuvre 
deceived  Admiral  Villeneuve,  who,  Iielieviiig  that  the 
British  fleet  was  reduced  to  21  sail  of  the  line,  wliilc  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  counted  33,  resolved 
to  retrieve  his  fallen  fame,  by  encountering  N,;lson  liim- 
self.  He  accordingly  ventured  out  IVom  Cadiz  with  a 
light  westerly  wind.  Lord  Nelson  having  received  his 
expected  reinforcement,  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit 
of  him  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  Octob-er,  descried  the  com- 
bined fleet  about  seven  mill  s  to  t;ie  eastw.irc!  of  Cape 
Trafalgar.    The  commander  in  chief  immediately  gave 


the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two  columns,  as  they 
formed  in  the  order  of  sailing.  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
Victory,  led  the  weather  column ;  Admiral  Colling- 
wood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  led  that  of  the  lee.  Vil- 
leneuve had  formed  his  ships  in  one  line ;  but  as  the 
mode  oi  attack  was  unusual,  so  the  structure  of  his 
line  was  new,  forming  a  crescent,  convexing  to  leeward. 
Nelson's  last  signal  was,  "  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  It  was  received  with  a  shout  through- 
out the  flee^.  About  noon  the  dreadful  contest  began, 
by  the  leading  ships  of  the  British  columns  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  first  effected  by 
Admiral  Collingwood.  The  succeeding  ships  breaking 
through  in  all  parts  astern  oi  their  leaders,  engaged  the 
enemy  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  At  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve,  the  action  became  general.  Lord  Nelson 
ordered  his  ship,  the  Victory,  to  be  run  on  board  the 
Redoubtable,  while  his  second,  the  Temeraire,  run  on 
board  the  next  adjacent  ship,  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
four  contending  vessels  were  closed  in  one  mass.  After 
a  general  and  furious  engagement,  continued  for  several 
hours  ;  about  three  P,  M.  Admiral  Gravina,  who  carried 
the  Spanish  flag  in  the  rear,  bore  away  to  Cadiz.  Five 
more  of  the  headmost  of  the  enemy,  under  Admiral 
Dumanoir,  tacked  and  stood  to  the  southward.  They 
were  engaged,  and  the  sternmost  taken,  and  nineteen 
ships  of  the  line  remained  in  all  to  the  British,  Of  these, 
two  were  first  rates,  and  none  were  under  74  guns  At 
forty  minutes  past  four,  all  firing  ceased,  and  a  com- 
plete victory  was  announced  to  Lord  Nelson,  who,  hav- 
ing been  wounded  early  in  the  action,  survived  just  to 
hear  the  joyous  tidings,  and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  with 
heroic  fortitude.  It  is  fresh  in  every  memory,  how  much 
the  public  mind  required  such  a  victory  to  console  it, 
amidst  the  dismay  and  consternation  produced  by  the 
misfortunes  of  Austria  ;  yet  it  was,  perhaps  with  no  great 
exaggeration  of  Nelson's  merits,  said  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  that  it  did  not  recompense  his  country  for 
his  loss.  Two  days  after  the  engagement,  ten  ships  of 
the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  which  had  suffer- 
ed least  in  the  action,  ventured  out  from  Cadiz,  in  the 
hopes  of  attacking  some  of  the  British  ships  which  were 
damaged  and  scattered  by  the  tremendous  state  of  the 
weather.  But  they  were  repulsed  by  Collingwood,  and 
one  of  their  line  was  added  to  the  captures.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  destroy  several  of  the  prizes; 
nine  were  wrecked;  four  were  brought  to  Gibraltar; 
Dumanoir,  who  had  escaped  with  four  ships,  at  the 
close  of  the  action,  fell  in  with  Sir  Richard  Strachan  off 
Ferrol,  and  struck,  after  a  httrd  contest. 

After  the  capture  of  Tippoo  Saib's  capital,  and  the 
death  of  that  potentate,  the  East  India  Company  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  left  without  a  rival  in  their  eastern  em- 
pire. Yet  in  that  extensive  territory  of  the  Mahrattas, 
extending  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  from  Delhi  to  the 
river  Tiimbudlira,  and  from  the  Bav  of  Bengal  to  the 
Gulf  ol  Cambay,  nearly  an  etpial  breadth,  comprehend- 
ing a  population  of  40  millions  of  people,  it  might  be 
naturally  expected,  that  chieftains,  of  formidable  pow- 
er and  consequence,  should  view,  with  jealousy,  the 
approach  of  European  conquerors.  Among  the  Mah- 
raita  chiefs,  the  most  powerful  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  were  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and 
JiswuntRao  H'lkar.  With  the  furmer  of  these  poten- 
tates, war  was  commenced  by  the  British  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1803,  MiA  prosecuted  wit!i  brilliant  success.  On 
the  north-western  frontier  of  Oudc,  General  Lake  sue- 
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cessively  defeated  the  army  of  Sclndiah,and  overwhelm- 
ed the  lorces  of  Mons.  Perron,  a  French  soldier  of  for- 
tune, who  commanded  a  corps  of  Europeans  in  the 
service  of  the  Indian  prince.  In  the  Deccan,  General 
Welleslcy  followed  up  a  splendid  career  of  victory.  The 
result  was  to  bring  Scindiah,  and  his  ally  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  INIahratta  princes  ceded 
a  large  territory  to  the  company,  and  acknowledged  the 
protection  of  the  British  government. 

Scarcely  had  Scindiah  been  suppressed,  when  another 
enemy  equally  formidable  arose,  in  the  Mahratta  chief- 
tain Holkar,  formerly  the  inveterate  rival  of  Scindiah, 
but  recently  united  with  him  by  ihcir  common  enmity 
to  the  British.  General  Frazer,  on  the  1  "th  of  Nov. 
1804,  attacked  and  defeated  his  inlantry  and  artillery, 
near  one  of  his  fortresses  called  Decg,  and  obtained  a 
most  important  victoi-y.  Lord  Lake,  in  the  November 
of  the  same  vear,  surprized  the  whole  force  of  his  ca- 
valry, under  the  personal  command  of  Holkar,  near  the 
city  of  Ferrackabad,  with  equal  success,  and  the  Indian 
prince  escaped  with  difiicully  from  the  disastrous  field. 
After  these  successes.  Lord  Wcllesley  returned  to  Bri- 
tain. His  government,  though  distinguished  by  many 
victories,  had  been  expensive  and  ambitious.  When 
his  successor  in  the  government,  Lord  Cornwallis,  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta,  he  found  the  finances  of  the  country 
in  a  most  deplorable  state,  and,  without  some  great 
reduction  of  expenditure,  quite  unable  to  meet  the 
contingencies  of  war.  The  native  princes,  though  de- 
feated, were  still  able  to  harass  and  employ  our  force. 
From  the  extent  of  their  territory,  from  the  numbers 
of  their  cavalry,  and  the  hardy  and  wandering  habits  of 
their  irregular  troops,  they  were  able  to  survive  defeats, 
and  rally  after  dispersion.  Holkar  was  still  in  arms,  and 
Scindiah,  with  whom  a  peace  had  been  made,  had  im- 
prisoned the  company's  resident,  and  prepared  anew 
for  hostilities.  The  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis  unhap- 
pily deprived  our  eastern  empire  of  his  services,  before 
he  had  lived  to  witness  the  effects  of  the  pacific  system 
■which  he  went  out  to  substitute,  in  the  room  of  that  of 
I'.is  predecessor.  But  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain  ;  and 
his  system  was  happily  pursued  by  others  when  he  was 
no  more.  Peace  was  concluded  with  both  Holkar  and 
Scindiah  before  the  end  of  1805.  Tlie  territories  of  the 
latter  were  abridged  and  limitted  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Chumbul,  but  a  pecuniary  compensation  was  set- 
tled upon  his  family. 

Holkar  renounced  some  of  his  possessions  to  the 
north  of  the  Boundec  hills,  and  in  the  possession  of  Bun- 
delcund,  but  for  these  he  received  the  indemnity  of  a 
Jaghire,  to  be  settled  on  his  daughter,  while  the  compa- 
ny pledged  themselves  to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  territories  to  the  south  of  the  Chumbul,  and  to  re- 
store his  conquests  in  the  Deccan. 

The  single  reputation  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  had  erected 
a  ministry  independent  of  three  powerful  parties  in  par- 
liament, (the  friends  of  Lord  Grenville,  Mr  Fox,  and 
Mr  Addington)  was  not  found  sufficient  to  support  it. 
When  it  was  asked  by  what  tokens  of  superior  genius 
the  war  had  been  conducted  since  Mr  Addington's  re- 
signation, it  was  not  easy  to  point  them  out.     A  new 


coalition  had  been  roused  against  France,  but  though 
long  in  prospect,  it  had  been  supported  by  no  adequate 
efforts  on  the  continent.  We  had  assisted  Austria  by 
no  diversion  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  troops  had  been 
landed  at  Naples  after  the  fate  of  the  campaign  had  been 
decided.  Instead  of  co-operating  with  the  allies  in  Eu- 
rope to  our  utmost  power,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  to  acquire  a  colony  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
globe.  The  colleagues  of  Mr  Pitt,  excepting  Lord  Mel- 
ville, had  still  less  reputation  than  ability.  The  impeach- 
ment of  that  statesman  being  followed  by  his  removal 
from  office,  left  Mr  Pitt  without  an  associate  of  ac- 
knowledged talents.  Previous  to  that  event,  the  minis- 
ter, conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  cabinet,  had  invited 
and  received  Mr  Addington,  now  created  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  to  participate  in  his  councils;  but  the  vote  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  in  favouring  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Melville,  separated  that  statesman  once  more  from  his 
councils. 

Amidst  the  gloom  of  his  political  prospects,  the  health 
of  the  minister  rapidly  declined  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  year.  After  an  illness  of  some  months,  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  who,  solely  by  the  weight  of  his  talents, 
had  continued  to  direct  the  councils  of  his  country,  ex- 
pired on  the  22d  of  January  1806;  and  his  death  was  a 
virtual  dissolution  of  his  ministry.     See  Pitt. 

A  feeble  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  continue  a  min- 
istry on  the  system  of  excluding  from  office  tlie  states- 
man who  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  public  estima- 
tion, but  it  did  not  succeed.  Lord  Hawkesbury  declined 
the  succession  to  Mr  Pitt's  situation;  and,  after  some 
discussions  with  the  court,  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville 
obtained  the  chief  terms  which  they  sought,  and  came 
with  their  respective  friends  into  office.  These  discus- 
sions were  understood  to  relate  to  the  share  of  authority 
which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  was  to  pos- 
sess over  the  army.  Lord  Sidmouth  acceded  to  the 
new  ministry,  and,  with  several  of  his  friends,  also  came 
into  power.* 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  attention  of  the  new 
ministers,  was  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  military 
defence  organized  by  their  immediate  predecessors. 
By  the  defence  bill  enacted  under  Mr  Pitt,  40,000  men 
had  been  raised  for  the  army  of  reserve  ;  but  of  those, 
there  were  only  two  thousand  that  were  drawn  who  serv- 
ed in  person.  Thirty-eight  thousand  were  thus  raised 
by  private  individuals.  The  operation  of  the  ballot  was 
not  only  partial  and  unjust,  as  it  fell  not  upon  the  state, 
but  on  private  individuals  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  of  so  many  unpractised  recruiting  officers, 
the  price  of  substitutes  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  im- 
pede the  recruiting  for  the  regular  service,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  desertions  was  alarmingly  increased.  In  the 
new  plan  of  defence,  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  regu- 
lar enlisting  for  balloting,  and  to  hold  out  additional  mo- 
tives for  men  to  embrace  tlie  military  life,  by  improving 
the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  changing  the  duration 
of  his  service  from  a  lifetime  to  a  limited  period.  In  their 
financial  scliemes,  the  new  ministers  wisely  adhered  to 
a  system  on  which  their  predecessors  had  for  some 
time  acted,  of  rather  pressing  on  the  present  generation 


•  The  new  cabinet  was  thus  composed  .-  Lord  Crenville,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Earl  Spencer,  ^frFox,  and  Mr  AVindham,  Se- 
cretaries of  State  for  the  Home,  Foreign,  .\nd  War  Departments  ;  Lord  Heni-y  Petty,  Chancellor  of  the  Kxcliequer ;  Lord  Howick,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Earl  Fit7.-\Viiliam,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Lord  Privy  Seal  j  Earl  of  jMoira,  .Master 
of  the  Ordnance ;  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  High  Chancellor  ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  and  Jlr  George  Poiisonby  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Irish  Seals, 
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than  leaving  loads  to  posierky.  They  raised  the  war 
taxes  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  millions.  They  increas- 
ed the  income-tax  to  1 0  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  exceed- 
ing 50/.  with  great  allowances,  however,  to  those  under 
100/. 

Whatever  popularity  the  new  ministers  might  lose  by 
this  heavy  tax,  they  certainly  redeemed  it  by  the  lauda- 
ble attention  which  they  shewed  to  deliver  the  public 
from  the  enormous  abuse  of  inaudited  public  accounts. 
These  accounts,  when  they  came  into  office,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions.  Not  a  single  ac- 
count in  the  army  office  had  been  audited  since  1782. 
The  store  accounts  had  been  suffered  to  lie  over  since 
the  same  period.  The  navy  accounts  were  greatly  in 
arrear.  When  Mr  Pitt  began  his  long  administration, 
he  had  found  a  similar  accumulation  of  inaudited  ac- 
counts, and  had  established  a  new  board  of  auditors. 
But  fresh  accumulations  had  arisen  from  many  obvious 
impe^^i-fections  in  his  fust  plan  of  the  board  of  auditors. 
Nor  had  the  same  minister's  later  bill  in  1805,  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  auditors,  provided  effectually 
for  the  regular  execution  of  their  duty. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  present  plan  to  secure  that 
the  public  accounts  of.  CA-ery  year  should  be  regularly 
audited  in  the  course  of  every  ensuing  year,  so  that  no 
fresh  accumulation  should  occur.  At  the  same  time, 
the  wholesome  principle  of  the  great  reforming  revenue 
bills,  viz.  that  of  Mr  Burke  for  regulating  the  office  of 
the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  Mr  Dundas's  bill  for 
regulating  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  was 
applied  to  the  excise  office,  the  post-office,  and  the  cus- 
tom-house. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  whole  of  Mr 
Pitt's  intluence,  while  yet  a  minister,  could  not  avert 
from  his  late  associate  in  office.  Lord  Melville,  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  were  grounds  for  cri- 
minal impeachment  against  his  Lordship  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  money. 

The  trial  of  that  nobleman  commenced  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall on  the  29th  of  April.  Ten  days  were  employed 
by  the  managers  in  bringing  forward  and  examining 
their  evidence,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Mr  Whitbread, 
who  opened  the  case,  and  of  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
summed  up  the  evidence.  The  evidence  and  argu- 
ments of  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  closed  on  the  l"th 
of  May,  and  sentence  of  not  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a 
majority  of  the  peers  on  the  12ih  of  June.* 

An  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
sailed  from  England  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  hostilities  were  breaking  out  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  force  destined  for  the  conquest  of  the  Cape, 
consisted  of  about  5000  land  troops,  under  Sir  Uavid 
Baird,  and  a  proponional  naval  force,  commanded  by  Sir 
HomePopham.  They  reached  thcirdcstination  on  the  4th 
of  January  1806.  Sir  David  Baird  commenced  his  march 
to  Cape  Town  on  the  8th.  On  the  same  day,  when  the  ar- 
my had  reached  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  they 
perceived  the  enemy  to  the  number  of  5000,  drawn  up 


on  the  plain  to  receive  them.  By  the  gallantry  of  the 
Highland  brigade,  under  General  Ferguson,  who  com- 
menced the  attack,  they  were  routed,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, and  General  Jansens,  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  retired  with  a  remaining  body  to  a  pass  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  soon  after  accepted  of  honourable 
terms  :  he  was  allowed  with  his  troops  to  return  to  Hol- 
land, on  condition  of  the  colony  and  its  dependencies 
surrendering. 

Sir  Home  Popham,  the  naval  officer,  whose  co-opera- 
tion had  so  materially  aided  this  conquest,  had  held 
several  consultations  with  the  late  ministers  (Mr  Pitt 
and  lord  Melville,)  about  the  project  of  invading  Span- 
ish America ;  but  he  had  been  afterwards  distinctly  in- 
formed, that  no  such  measure  should  be  adopted  at  pre- 
sent, from  deference  to  Russia.  Flushed,  however, 
with  his  conquest  at  the  Cape,  and  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  public  as  well  as  private  gain,  he  embraced  the 
bold  and  unauthorized  resolution  of  attempting  some  ex- 
ploit in  the  Rio  Plata  ;  and  persuaded  Sir  David  Baird  to 
acquiesce  in  his  plans,  so  far  as  to  furnish  him  with  a 
small  portion  of  his  troops.  In  the  month  of  June,  he 
entered  the  Rio  Plata  with  a  force  under  General  Beres- 
ford,  not  exceeding  1600  men.  On  the  24th  of  June, 
having  disembarked  about  12  miles  from  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  British  forces  captured  the  place 
with  great  facility,  the  enemy  flying  before  them  where- 
ever  they  appeared,  and  abandoning  their  artillery. 
While  our  little  army  was  thus  employed  in  the  con- 
quest of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  line  of  battle  ships  made  de- 
monstrations before  Monte  Video  and  Maldonado,  to 
alarm  the  garrisons.  At  those  two  places  all  the  regu- 
lar troops  had  been  detained ;  while  the  city,  defended 
by  a  raw  militia  under  the  conduct  of  a  timid  and  unskil- 
ful viceroy,  had  yielded  by  surprize  to  its  assailants. 
An  important  conquest  was  thus  achieved,  and  a  booty 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars  was  acquir- 
ed. But  when  the  Spaniards  beheld  with  shame  the 
small  number  of  their  conquerors,  a  project  was  soon 
matured  for  rising  upon  the  British  troops.  Liniers,  a 
colonel  in  the  French  service,  landed  above  Buenos 
Ayres  with  above  1000  men,  armed  levies  from  the 
country,  attacked  the  town,  and  though  repulsed,  perse- 
vered in  returning  to  the  charge.  At  last,  after  a  hard 
battle  with  the  insurgents  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  the 
English  were  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  surrender  as 
prisoners.  Sir  Home  Popham,  with  reinforcements 
from  the  Cape,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Monte  Vi- 
deo, but  was  obliged  to  desist.  A  body  of  troops,  under 
Colonel  Vassal,  were  more  successful  in  securing  the 
post  of  Maldonado,  where  they  remained  to  receive 
fresh  succours  from  home,  and  to  prepare  for  another 
campaign,  still  more  disastrous  than  tlie  last. 

Prussia,  after  much  hesitatiiig  and  negotiation,  had 
been  at  last  impelled,  by  the  violation  of  her  territor)', 
to  draw  out  her  troops  against  France  ;  when  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz  and  of  the  armistice,  again 
terrified  her  into  feeble  councils.     The  result  of  these 


*  The  cliai-ges  against  I^ord  Nfelville,  though  multiplied  by  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  were  in  fact  only  three  in  number.  Tlie 
first  was,  that"^betore  the  10th  of  Januarj-  1786,  he  had,  contrary  to  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  by  tlie  wai-iant  appointing  liim  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  applied  to  his  private  use  and  profit,  sereral  sums  of  public  money  entrusted  to  him  in  that  capacity.  The  second 
was,  that  after  the  passing  of  the  act  nf  parliament  in  1785,  for  the  better  regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  cri  the  navy,  he  had.in  breach 
and  violation  of  that  act,  permitted  Mr  Trotter,  his  paymaster,  illeg.ally  to  take  from  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  for  other  than  immediate 
application  to  navy  purposes,  large  sums  of  money,  from  the  monies  issued  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  tlic  treasurer  of  the  na^"y,  and  place 
the  same  in  the  hands  of  his  private  banker,  in  his  own  name,  and  subject  to  his  disposition  and  controul.  The  third  charge  was,  that 
he  had  fraudulently  and  corruptly  permitted  Mr  Trotter  to  apply  the  money  so  abstracted  illegally  from  the  Bi^nk  of  England,  to  pur- 
poses of  private  use  and  emolument,  and  had  himself  derived  profit  from  them. 
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was,  that  her  minister  Haugwitz,  signed  a  treaty  at  Pa- 
ris, by  which  Prussia  became  the  ally  of  France  ;  the 
guarantee  of  her  conquests  in  Germany,  and  her  asso- 
ciate in  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  coalition.  This 
infamous  affair  was  speedily  made  known  to  Europe.  It 
was  declared  in  a  proclamation,  that  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty had  formally  annexed  to  his  dominions  the  Electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  belonging  to  the  Einfteror  ^fafiolcon  by 
right  o/conyuest,  and  transferred  to  Prussia  in  return  for 
three  of  her  provinces.  The  ports  of  the  German  ocean 
were  also  declared  to  be  shut  against  British  trade  and 
shipping.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  in  thus  humbling  her- 
self to  a  vassalage  of  hostility,  left  Britain  no  choice  but 
retaliation  against  her  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
her  flag,  for  a  time,  disappeared  from  the  Baltic. 

The  peace  of  Presburg,  which  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Germany  signed  after  tlie  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Prussia,  Itt'i  Bonap.irte  at  li- 
berty to  take  vengeance  on  the  court  of  Naples.  He 
accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  from  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Vienna,  declaring  that  the  Neapolitan  dynasty 
had  ceased  to  reign.  Fourteen  thousanil  Russians  and 
ten  thousand  English  had  landed  in  that  kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  produce  a  diversion  in  favour  of  ihe  Austrians 
in  Lombardy  ;  and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  had  evinc- 
ed a  determination  to  support  tlicir  operations.  But  the 
catastrophe  of  the  allies  in  Germany,  proved  too  late  the 
futility  of  the  entcrprize.  Scarcely  had  the  dreadful 
threat  of  Bonaparte  reached  his  Sicilian  majesty,  when 
a  courier  arrived  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  recall- 
ing the  Russians  to  Corfu.  The  retreat  of  the  English 
followed  as  a  necessury  consequence.  Sir  James  Craig, 
their  commander,  wisely  determined  to  retreat  to  Sicily, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy ;  and  the 
king  and  queen  of  Naples,  thus  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
sought  refuge,  as  before,  at  Palermo.  After  the  evacu- 
ation of  Naples,  Sir  James  Craig  established  his  head 
quarters  at  Messina,  as  the  station  best  adapted  for  pro- 
tecting Sicily  from  invasion;  while  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
with  a  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  force  of 
frigates  and  gun-boats,  protected  it  by  sea;  insulted  the 
territory  of  the  new  sovereign  of  Naples,  (Joseph  Bo- 
naparte,) and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Capri.  In 
April  1806,  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Sicily  devolv- 
ed on  General  Stuart,  who,  for  his  services,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  red  ribband,  from  the  bad  health  of  Sir 
James  Craig,  who  returned  to  England.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  Sicily  should  be  preserved 
from  the  power  of  France  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with 
difficulty  that  General  Stuart  agreed  to  diminish  his 
small  force,  by  co-operating  with  the  schemes  of  the 
court  of  Palermo,  for  exciting  insurrections  on  the  coast 
of  Calabria;  but  prompted,  at  last,  by  accounts  of  the 
favourable  disposition  of  the  Calabrians,  and  hoping  to 
destroy  the  resources  of  ihe  enemy  for  invading  Sicily, 
he  consented  to  land  a  part  of  his  army  on  tlie  continent, 
and  make  trial  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  for- 
mer sovereign. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  effective  men  were 
landed  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  Gulf 
of  St  Euphemia,  near  the  northern  frontiers  of  lower 
Calabria.  The  British  commander's  proclamation,  in- 
viting the  inhabitants  to  his  standard,  attracted  so  few, 
that  he  was  hesitating  whether  to  reimbark  his  troops, 
when  he  learned  that  General  Regnier,  with  a  French 
army  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  was  encamped  at  Maida, 
about  10  miles  distant.    Understanding  also  that  the 


enemy  expected  reinforcements,  he  determined  to  an- 
ticipate their  arrival,  and  advanced,  next  morning,  to 
attack  Regnier.  The  two  armies  were  separated  by  a 
plain,  from  four  to  six  miles  in  breadth,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  ciiains 
of  mountains.  Regnier  occupied  a  strong  position, 
which  he  abandoned  in  the  confidence  of  superior  num- 
bers, and  in  contempt  of  the  British  troops,  and  ad- 
vanced with  seven  tliousand  men  to  charge  them  on 
the  plain.  The  British,  only  four  thousand  eiglit  hun- 
dred strong,  were  surprized,  but  not  dismayed  at  the 
numbers  of  their  antagonists,  and  advanced  with  alacrity. 
Regnier  had  taught  his  men  to  believe,  that  they  would 
fly  on  the  first  charge — a  presumption  whicli  was 
quickly  changed  into  astonisliment,  when  they  saw 
the  ranks  of  our  countrymen  advancing  rapidly  to  meet 
their  charge.  The  action  began  on  the  right  of  the 
British,  and  after  some  firing,  both  sides  prepared  for 
the  bayonet. 

As  the  French  came  on,  their  line  grew  uneven,  one 
part  of  it  halting  at  some  distance,  another  venturing 
nearly  to  cross  bayonets  with  our  men  ;  but,  on  the 
point  of  contact,  they  turned  and  fled.  They  were  over- 
taken with  immense  slaughter,  and  their  left  wing 
totally  routed.  On  the  right,  the  enemy  made  an  cfl"ort 
to  retrieve  the  day  ;  but  were  also  repulsed  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  English  left,  and  their  cavalry  being 
thrown  into  disorder,  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  English 
flank,  by  a  fire  from  the  20lh  regiment,  which  landed 
during  the  action,  and  came  up  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, they  abandoned  the  field  with  precipitation,  leav- 
ing in  prisoners,  wounded  and  killed,  not  less  than  4000 
men. 

Brilliant  as  the  victory  of  Maida  was,  it  contributed 
only  to  the  glory  of  the  national  anus,  and  in  no  way 
to  the  recovery  of  Calabria.  The  capture  of  (iaeta  by 
the  French,  more  than  counterbalanced  its  effects  on 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  mass  of  Calabria,  wlio  had 
risen,  and  were  still  disposed  to  rise  upon  the  troops 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  might  protract  a  desultory  war- 
fare, till  Masscna  approached  to  overwhelm  them  ;  but 
their  insurrections  were  so  evidently  inadequate  to  offer 
a  permanent  resistance  to  the  conqueror,  that  the  British 
commander  wisely  returned  to  Sicily  ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent solicitations  of  the  court  of  Palermo  to  succour 
them  with  British  forces,  were  refused,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  superior  object  of  defending  Sicily.  In  their 
zeal  for  insurrectionary  movements,  the  deposed  king 
and  queen  of  Naples  were  little  disposed  to  consider 
the  calamities  which  they  occasioned.  But  it  was  abhor- 
rent to  the  humane  breasts  of  their  British  allies,  that 
bloodshed  and  misery  should  be  continued  for  no  better 
purpose  than  to  gratify  a  fallen  court  with  the  ocasional 
punishment  of  its  enemies,  inflicted  by  outlaws  and  ban- 
ditti ;  for,  by  such  characters,  the  Neapolitan  mass  were, 
in  general,  conducted. 

Such  an  action  as  that  of  Trafalgar  was  not  to  be 
yearly  expected  ;  but  the  British  navy  maintained  its 
accustomed  supei'iority  in  1806.  In  the  West  Indies, 
Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  captured  three  Frencli  ships  of 
the  line,  and  drove  ashore  and  burnt  two  others,  a  por- 
tion of  the  fleet  which  had  escaped  from  Brest.  The 
French  admiral  Linois,  who  had  long  infested  our  com- 
merce in  the  East,  was  intercepted  on  his  return  by  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren,  and  brought  to  England,  with  an 
eighty  gun  ship,  and  a  forty  gun  frigate. 

Prussia  found  no  safety  in  humiliation.     She  disco- 
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vered  that  Bonaparte,  who  had  compelled  her  to  hos- 
tilities with  Sweden,  had  engaged  to  Russia,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  depriving  tlie  king  of  Sweden  of  his 
German  territories ;  and  after  guaranteeing  to  her  the 
possession  of  Hanover,  that  she  was  negotiating  with 
England  on  the  basis  of  restoring  that  electorate.  After 
selling  her  honour,  she  had  been  defrauded  of  the  price. 
Indignation  at  the  treachery  and  impatience  of  the 
insolence  of  Bonaparte,  at  last  decided  her  councils  to 
hazard  the  die  of  war.  Information  was  no  sooner  com- 
municated to  the  Engligh  ministry,  of  the  desire  of  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  to  return  to  a  state  of  amity  with 
Britain,  than  Lord  Morpeth  was  dispatched  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Prussian  army,  there  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  These  he  reached  at  Weimar,  on  the  12th  of 
October.  But  the  same  impolicy  and  insincerity,  which 
had  before  disgraced  the  councils  of  Prussia,  were  still 
visible  in  her  conduct.  She  had  entered  on  the  awful 
crisis  of  a  rupture  with  France,  without  informing 
England  of  her  resolution.  She  now  hesitated  and 
shifted  at  the  prospect  of  negotiating  for  peace  with  us, 
knowing,  that  the  restoration  of  Hanover  would  be 
required.  If  she  lost  the  impending  battle,  all  would 
be  lost.  If  she  gained  it,  she  hoped  to  retain  Hanover 
independent  of  Britain.  Her  minister  Luechesini,  there- 
fore, unguardedly  answered  Lord  Morpeth,  when  he 
asked  if  his  court  was  ready  to  enter  on  immediate 
negotiation,  that  it  would  depend  on  the  issue  of  the 
battle  which  had  just  been  fought.  The  battle  of  Aver- 
stadt  had  been  already  fought,  but  the  result  was  not 
yet  known  at  the  place  where  this  was  spoken.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  the  battle  of  Averstadt  put  it  beyond 
the  power  of  Frederick  to  negotiate  farther  with  Great 
Britain.  Before  the  short  and  awful  struggle  had  com- 
menced, which  decided  the  existence  of  Prussia,  an 
accidental  circumstance,*  which  brought  on  a  personal 
correspondence  between  the  ministers  of  France  and 
England,  drew  forth  the  only  serious  proposals  for 
peace,  which  had  been  made  since  the  renovation  of 
the  war.  It  is  of  small  consequence  to  detail  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  treaty  which  ended  so  unfortunately.  As 
soon  as  it  was  obvious,  that  the  abandonment  of  Russia 
was  to  be  the  price  of  the  favourable  terms,  so  ostenta- 
tiously at  first  promised  to  Britain,  the  determination 
of  our  court  not  to  listen  to  any  such  projects,  prevented 
a  precise  detail  of  the  concessions  which  F'rance  was 
willing  to  make  for  the  attainment  of  her  object.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  offer  of  Sicily,  the 
great  object  for  which  Mr  Fox  had  contended,  was 
ever  made,  even  in  the  supposition  of  a  separate  peace. 
An  attention  not  only  to  the  interests,  but  to  the  wishes 
of  Russia  ;  a  firm  determination  to  listen  to  no  measure, 
that  could  give  her  umbrage  or  suspicion  ;  and  a  strong 
desire  to  preserve  Sicily,  almost  a  resolution  not  to 
abandon  it, — were  the  prominent  features  of  the  con- 
duct of  Britain  during  this  negotiation.  Mr  Fox,  whose 
health  had  been  for  some  time  declining,  did  not  live  to 
know,  though  he  strongly  anticipatecf,  the  issue  of  the 
negotiation.  On  the  13th  of  September,  that  illustrious 
statesman  breathed  his  last.     Sec  Fox. 

Bonaparte   lavished  abuse  on    his  survivors  in  the 
British   cabinet,   for  departing  from   the  sincere    and 


pacific  views  with  which  Mr  Fox  had  commencad  the 
treaty.  But  their  popularity  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  that  imputation  ;  for,  independent  of  the  charge 
being  wholly  false,  the  British  public  were  rather  dis- 
posed to  be  jealous  of  pacific  views  in  their  rulers,  than 
to  doubt  their  sincerity.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  the  universal  cry  has  been  the  danger 
of  a  peace.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  nation  were 
less  disposerl  to  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  protracted 
war,  than  at  the  restrospect  ot  the  perils  which  they 
had  escaped  of  an  insidious  treaty.  The  death  of  Mr 
Fox  was  not  immediately  fatal  to  his  ministry.  At  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Grenville,  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  appoint  Lord  Howick  to  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  presidency  of  the  council, 
and  Lord  Holland,  the  only  new  member  who  was 
brought  into  the  admiuistraiion,  to  be  lord  privy  seal. 
A  dissolution  of  parliament  took  place,  and  the  elections 
were,  in  general,  such  as  to  furnish  a  parliament,  which 
promised  to  be  more  favourable  than  the  last  to  the 
present  administration. 

After  the  fatal  and  dreadful  battle  of  Averstadt, 
Bonaparte  pursued  his  career  to  Berlin,  with  no  resis- 
tance from  the  broken  remains  of  the  Prussian  army, 
except  from  the  small  and  single  band  of  the  gallant 
Blucher,  who  at  last  surrendered  at  Lubeck,  after  the 
city  had  been  taken  by  storm.  At  Berlin,  the  con- 
queror,  whilst  he  was  erecting  new  kingdoms  and 
dukedoms,  published  his  famous  decree  against  the 
commerce  of  Britain,  by  which  he  declared  the  whole 
island  in  a  state  of  blockade.  He  set  out  from  thence 
to  pursue  the  king  of  Prussia  across  the  Oder,  whilst 
the  garrisons  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  either  from 
panic  or  treachery,  seemed  to  bo  emulous  which  should 
be  the  first  to  surrender.! 

One  of  the  capital  errors  of  Prussia  had  been  to  rush 
into  the  contest  with  France,  without  waiting  for  the 
co-operation  of  Russia.  On  the  first  intimation  of  her 
danger,  the  Russian  troops  advanced  through  Poland, 
and,  as  if  they  had  hoped  to  retrieve  one  fault  by  com- 
mitting another,  exactly  imitated  the  example  of  their 
defeated  ally,  in  precipitately  meeting  the  French. 
General  Beningsen,  at  the  head  of  their  first  division, 
reached  Warsaw  before  the  French.  A  check,  which 
he  received  on  the  Vistula,  taught  him  the  necessity  of 
retreating  behind  the  Narew,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  divisions  of  Buxhoveden  and  Kamenskoy,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  Alex- 
ander's forces.  From  the  Narew,  the  Russian  columns 
made  a  second  retreat,  broken  and  discomfited,  and 
were  saved  only  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which  im- 
peded the  progress  of  the  French  artillery.  At  that 
critical  moment,  the  Russian  generalissimo  Kamen- 
skoy left  his  army,  and  retired  to  Ostrolenka.  It  was 
given  out  that  his  understanding  was  deranged.  A 
very  different  account  of  his  conduct  is  not  discredited 
by  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  He  was  old  in  military 
experience,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of 
the  Russian  generals,  who  saw  the  danger  of  tlieir 
situation,  and  to  have  left  the  army  in  disgust  and  des- 
pair, when  he  found  his  authority  insufficient  to  curb 
tlje  impetuosity  of  the  younger    generals,  who  were 


•  The  circumstance  of  a  Frenchman,  (who  afterwards  proved  to  be  disordered  in  his  intellects,)  having  commimicated  to  'Mr  Vox 
his  intention  of  goiiiij  to  France  to  assassinate  Bonaparte,  occasioned  a  letter  from  Mr  Fox  to  the  French  government,  describing  the 
individual.     He  was  arrested  at  Hamburg)). 

t  With  some  exceptions.  Great  Glogaw  and  Breslaw  made  a  creditable  resbtance- 
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determined  on  risking  another  engagement.  JBenning- 
sen  and  Buxhovcden  accordingly  fought  at  Pultusk,  and 
at  Golymyn.  The  latter  claimed  a  victory,  his  an- 
tagonists did  the  same.  Of  the  murderous  conflicts  on 
these  new  scenes  of  warfare,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
the  real  from  the  falsified  accounts  on  both  sides  ;  but 
the  indisputable  trophies  of  80  pieces  of  cannon  taken 
from  the  Russians,  which  tlieir  enemies  brought  back 
to  Warsaw,  left  room  to  suppose,  that  the  severest  loss 
was  not  upon  the  side  of  the  Frencli.  After  the  battle 
of  Pultusk,  the  Frencli  retired  into  winter  quarters  on 
the  Vistula;  the  Russians  fell  back  to  Ostrolenka,  on 
the  Niemen.  The  command  of  the  army  alter  the  bat- 
tle of  Pultusk,  was  given  to  Benningsen,  who  joined  with 
Buxhovcden,  after  the  undeniable  defeat  of  that  general 
at  Golymyn. 

The  plan  of  Benningscn  was  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  French  army,  and  his  eye  was  tiierefore  kept  upon 
the  Vistula;  while  Bonaparte,  perceiving  that  his  ene- 
my meant  to  give  him  no  rest  in  his  winter  quarters, 
directed  his  view  to  the  Pregel  and  the  Niemen,  and 
determined  to  anticipate  the  attack.  At  Mohringhen, 
a  general  action  was  brought  on,  where,  as  usual,  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
tremendous  battle  of  Eylau,  which  succeeded  to  it,  the 
claims  of  the  Russians,  to  the  honour  of  checking  Bo- 
naparte, are  not  without  appearances  of  justice.  If  the 
French  emperor  buried  their  dead  at  Eylau,  took  a  num- 
ber of  their  artillery,  and  remained  seven  days  on  the 
field  after  the  latter  battle,  he  failed,  through  the  obsti- 
nacy of  their  resistance,  in  fulfilling  his  promise  of  being 
at  Koningsberg.  Inspired  by  the  unexpected  circum- 
stance of  even  a  doubtful  contest  with  Bonaparte,  the 
public  sanguine  expectation  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  efforts  which  might  keep  him  at  bay  for  a 
short  time,  and  those  which  should  destroy  him.  But 
if  Russia  possessed,  at  any  moment,  either  generalship 
or  physical  force  to  combat  France,  it  can  only  be  said, 
that  they  both  declined  instantaneously  after  the  battle 
of  Eylau.  It  seemed  as  if  the  understanding  of  her 
leaders,  as  much  as  the  numerical  power  of  her  armies, 
had  been  wasted  in  the  agony  of  her  struggle.  A  num- 
ber of  actions  in  the  spring  campaign  of  1807,  in  the 
intermediate  time  between  those  of  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land,  displayed  the  superior  tactics  of  the  Frencli,  and 
in  spite  of  all  her  reinforcements,  the  decreasing  strength 
of  her  army.  Yet,  after  all  the  successes  of  Jerome  Bo- 
naparte in  Silesia,  and  even  after  40,000  French  troops 
were  added  to  the  main  army  of  Bonaparte,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Dantzic,  the  Russians  persisted  in  the  plan  of 
toming  to  a  general  and  decisive  action.  The  battle  of 
Friedland  was  indeed  decisive. 

With  a  wanton  and  ambitious  confidence  in  her  own 
strength,  Russia  had  so  timed  her  attack  upon  Turkey, 
as  to  have  30,000  of  her  troops  invading  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  during  the  crisis  of  her  struggle  with  France. 
A  revolution  in  Constantinople,  which  placed  Mustapha 
IV.  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  took  place  during  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  armies.  It  was  ascribed,  by 
the  French,  to  the  iiillucnce  of  English  gold  ;  but  it  was, 
in  truth,  unconnected  with  politics,  and  wliolly  prompt- 
ed by  the  resentment  of  the  Janissaries,  at  some  recent 
innovations  which  had  been  made  by  the  government, 
supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Christians.  The  new 
Turkish  sovereign  fell,  like  his  predecessor,  into  the 


French  influence;  a  natural  consequence  of  the  hostility 
of  Russia,  although  the  Russians  declared,  that  they 
only  wished  to  rescue  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the 
grasp  of  Bonaparte.  Whilst  the  influence  of  Sebastiani, 
the  French  resident,  was  sensibly  gaining  ground,  our 
minister,  Mr  Arhinlinot,  wrote  lionie  to  our  govern- 
ment the  state  of  aflairs,  and,  at  his  instance,  as  well  as 
by  the  advice  of  the  Russian  minister  at  Petersburgh, 
a  British  fleet  was  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Duckworth,*  to  give  weight  to  the  jonit  negotia- 
tion of  England  and  Russia  with  the  Porte,  tor  concluding 
a  peace.  Our  naval  force  cast  anchor  at  the  isle  of  Te- 
nedos  about  the  middle  of  February,  where  it  was  joined 
by  a  British  frigate  from  the  harbour  of  Constantinople, 
on  board  of  which  Mr  Arbuthnot,  in  the  fear  of  personal 
violence,  made  his  escape.  On  the  19th,  our  fleet 
passed  the  Dardanelles,  and,  at  the  outer  castle,  as  a 
mark  of  forbearance,  made  no  return  to  the  fire  of  the 
Turks.  But  in  passsing  the  narrow  strait  between  Ses- 
tos  and  Abydos,  they  were  obliged  to  answer  a  very 
heavy  cannonade,  which  was  opened  from  the  inner 
castles.  Within  these,  a  small  Turkish  squadron  was 
destroyed  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  a  formidable  bat- 
tery was  spiked  by  the  marines.  After  this  a  fruitless 
negotiation  commenced,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  the  Turks  had  time  to  construct  most 
formidable  batteries  along  the  shore.  In  this  work, 
the  population  of  the  Turkish  capital  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, inspired  by  unbounded  enthusiasm,  were  employ- 
ed from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders,  till  they  had 
mounted  batteries  and  breast-works  with  600  pieces  of 
artillery.  They  were  directed  by  French  engineers, 
whom  the  sultan  had  obtained  from  Dalmatia  at  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Russia.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  British  admiral  and  ambassador  offered  to  with- 
draw beyond  the  Dardanelles,  even  should  the  proffered 
amity  of  England  and  Russia  be  declined,  if  the  Porte 
would  deliver  its  fleet  and  naval  stores.  In  the  event  of 
a  refusal,  they  threatened  Constantinople  with  bombard- 
ment. But  during  the  whole  negotiation,  if  we  may 
credit  Sir  John  Duckworth,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  British  squadron  to  put  their  threat  in  execution  j 
for  although  they  had  cast  anchor  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city,  tlie  state  of  the  weather  would  not  have  per- 
mitted them  to  maintain  a  station  so  near  as  to  bombard 
it.  Had  the  Turks  been  allowed  another  week  to  com- 
plete their  batteries,  the  very  reti;rn  of  the  British  squa- 
dron would  h  ive  been  doubtful.  From  this  peril  the 
British  admiral  was  glad  to  make  his  escape,  and  to 
forego  the  threatened  assault  of  a  city,  defended  by 
200,000  enemies,  of  which  the  destruction,  had  it  been 
possible,  would  have  been  an  unprofitable  act  of  ven- 
geance. On  the  first  of  March,  he  weighed  anchor  t» 
repass  the  Dardanelles,  a  return,  which  was  not  effect- 
ed without  peril  and  loss.  The  Turkish  mortars,  in 
short,  discharged  bullets  and  blocks  of  marble  of  in- 
credible size  upon  our  ships  One  of  these,  weighing 
800  pounds,  cut  the  main-mast  of  the  Windsor  Castle 
man  of  war  in  two,  and  the  ship  was  with  difhculty 
saved.     In  this  unhnppy  enterprize,  we  lost  250  men. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  not  compensated 
by  the  next  attempt  that  was  made  upon  our  Turkisli; 
enemies. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  a  force  of  5000  men  was  dis- 
patched,   by  General   Fox,  from  Messina,    under  tht 


•  H  consisted  of  7  ships  of  the  Kne,  two  of  them  three-deckers,  besides  frigates  and  guii-boat:> 
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command  of  General  M'Kcnzie,  to  capture  Alexandria; 
a  service  which  was  efl'ccied  with  li.llc  diH'iculty  or 
bloodshed  on  the  side  of  the  British  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
from  a  groundless  fear  of  scarcity  in  the  ca[jtured  place, 
an  attempt  to  take  Rosctta  also  was  made,  and  from  tiie 
failure  of  the  expected  aid  of  the  Mamelukes,  as  well 
as  from  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  the 
storming  party  being  intercepted,  a  large  force  of  the 
British  were  surrounded  and  cut  off.  Nearly  1000  men 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  lost  in  the  affair. 

Before  this  altr.ck  on  Alexandria  was  known  at  home, 
a  new  ministry  had  succeeded,  and  the  successors  of 
those  who  had  planned  the  expedition  did  not  choose  to 
support  it  by  reinforcements  from  Sicily  or  jNIalta. 
This  disposition,  we  may  presume,  was  known  to  the 
commanding  officers  at  Alexandria,  who  being  now 
threatened  with  expulsion  by  the  disaffection  of  tlie  in- 
Jial)itants,  and  with  fresh  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  pouring  down  troops  from  Cairo,  abandoned  the 
idea  of  defending  the  place,  and  consented  to  evacuate 
Egypt,  on  condition  of  the  Turks  restoring  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  taken  at  Rosctta.  Having  obtained 
those  terms,  the  British  troops  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  event  of  Sir  Home  Popham's  unauthorized  ex- 
pedition to  Buenos  Ayres,  had  left  the  remnant  of  the 
British  forces  in  that  quarter,  at  the  end  of  1306,  in 
possession  of  only  the  single  post  of  Maldonado.  Un- 
like the  administration  which  succeeded  them,  in  their 
conduct  respecting  Alexandria,  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Grenville,  though  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition, 
did  not  clioosc  that  the  national  glory  should  bo  sullied, 
by  being  driven  from  a  conquest  which  had  once  been 
made. 

When  intelligence  of  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres 
reached  ministers,  they  dispatched  counter-orders  to 
General  Crawford,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  Chili,  to  desist  from  tliat  enterprize,  and  to  re- 
pair to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  whole  British  force 
in  the  Plata  now  amounted  to  9500  men.*  Unhappily 
ministers  superadded  to  their  orders,  that  General 
Whitelocke  should  sail  to  take  the  chief  command.  At 
the  head  of  nearly  8000  of  these  troops,  some  of  the 


finest  brigades  in  the  British  service,  that  ili-starred 
commander  proceeded  to  attack  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres. 

Though  provided  with  anillciy  he  sent  on  tl.etioopj 
with  unloaded  arms,  and  iron  crows,  to  force  their  way 
into  the  town,  and  burst  open  the  houses.  The  result 
ol  a  plan  (if  it  deserved  such  a  name)  so  desperately 
rash,  was  to  give  an  imdisciplined  enemy,  fighting  from 
behind  walls  and  houses,  the  greatest  advantage  that 
could  be  given  them  over  regular  troops.  Some  of  our 
troops,  indeed,  forced  their  v/ay  into  the  town,  by  suc- 
cessful gallantry,  but  a  great  proportion  were  overpow- 
ered by  irresistible  numbers.  Terrified  by  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men,  who  were  sacrificed  in  the  rasli 
attempt,  the  general  negotiated  with  the  enemy  for  the 
restoration  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  having  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  army  from  the  river  Plata,  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  await  the  just  indignation  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  condemned,  by  a  lenient  sentence,  to  be  dis- 
missed from  his  majesty's  service. 

On  the  1st  of  January  18or,  the  island  of  Curacoa 
surrendered  to  a  small  scjuadron  of  frigates,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Brisbane ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
its  chief  town,  Amsterdam,  to  the  number  of  30,000, 
swore  allegiance  to  the  British  government. 

The  termination  of  Lord  Grenville's  short  adminis- 
tration has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  was  announced 
before  the  first  adjournment  of  the  new  parliament,  on 
the  elections  to  which  they  had  built  their  firmest  hopes. 
Public  opinion  will,  possibly,  be  long  divided  on  the 
merits  of  the  financial  scheme,  announced  by  Lord  Hen- 
ry Petty,  during  the  last  session  of  his  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer — a  scheme,  by  which  that  minister 
promised,  that  upon  the  data  which  he  laid  down,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  public  burthens 
beyond  a  trifling  amount,  during  the  ensuing  period  of 
20  years.  It  was,  however,  necessary  from  this  flatter- 
ing conclusion  to  suppose,  that  the  national  expenditure 
should  not  exceed,  during  that  period,  the  sum  of  38 
millions  yearly  ;  a  supposition  so  improbable,  as  to  dis- 
pel the  fairest  hopes  attached  to  his  system.! 

There  arc  proofs  of  the  merit  of  this  short  adminis- 


*  Before  the  ncv.s  of  the  recapture  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  reached  Loril  Grenville's  ministry,  tliev  had  dispatched  a  considerable  rein- 
■forcemcnt  of  troops,  who,  under  tlie  g;allant  conduct  of  Sir  Samuel  Achmuly,  had  taken  Monte  Video  bv  storm. 

*  T'le  plan  of  Lord  Henry  I'etty  was  adapted  to  meet  a  scale  of  expenditure  nearly  c<i'ial  to  that  of  the  year  1806;  and  it  assumed, 
tliat,  during  the  war,  the  annual  produce  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  revenues,  would  continue  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  same 
year  1806.  It  was  understood,  th.at  any  further  or  unforeseen  chanije.  or  any  deficiency  of  revenue,  should  be  separately  and  specifi- 
<LD.\\y  provided  for.  Keeping  these  premises  in  \'k\v,  it  was  propose  d  that  the  war  loans',  for  the  years  ISO',  1808,  and  1809,  should  be 
twelve  millions  annually;  for  tlie  year  1810,  14  millions  ;  and  for  each  of  the  ten  following  years,  16  millions  annually.  These  several 
loans,  amounting  for  the  14  years  to  210  millions,  were  to  be  made  a  charge  on  tlic  war-taxes,  which  were  estimated  to  produce  10  mil- 
lions annually.  Tlie  charge,  thus  thrown  on  the  w.ar-tases,  was  meant  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  each  loan.  Everv  such  loan 
would,  tlierttore,  pledge  so  much  of  the  war-taxes,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  lonn  :  That  is,  a  loan  of  12  niillions  would  pledge 
1,200,000/.  of  the  war-taxes.  And  in  each  year,  if  the  war  should  be  continued,  a  further  portion  ot'tlic  war-taxes  would,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  pledged.  Consequently,  at  the  end  of  14  years,  if  the  war  siiould  last  so  long,  il  millions,  tlie  whole  produce  of  tlie  war- 
taxes,  would  be  pledged  for  the  total  of  tlit;  loans,  which  at  that  time  would  have  amounted  to  210  millions.  The  10  per  cent,  charge 
thus  accompanying  each  loan,  w  ould  be  applied  to  pay  tlic  interest  of  the  loan,  and  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  which  sinking  fund  would 
evidently  be  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  such  of  the  several  loans  as  shovdd  beobtiiincd  at  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  five  percent, 

A  iive  per  cent,  sinking  i'und,  accumtdating  at  compound  interest,  will  redeem  any  sum  ef  capital  debt  in  14  years.  Consequently  tha 
several  portions  of  the  war-taxes  proposed  to  be  jiledged  for  tlie  several  loans  above  mentioned,  woidd  have  redeemed  their  respective 
ioar.s,  and  be  successively  liberated  in  periods  of  14  years,  from  the  date  of  each  such  loan.  The  portions  of  wai'-taxes  tlius  liberated,  might, 
if  tlie  war  were  prolonged,  become  applicable  in  a  revolving  scries,  and  micht  in-  again  pledged  for  new  loans.  It  was,  liowev  er,  slie'wn, 
by  the  prir.tcd  calculations,  that  whatever  might  be  the  operation  of  the  conli;;uance,  the  property  tax  would  not  be  payable  beyond  the 
jicriod  for  which  it  was  granted,  by  the  46ih  George  III.  ch.  65,  but  would  in  every  case  be  in  force  only  during  the  war,  and  until  the 
6tli  of  April,  after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

The  cliarge  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  proposed  loans  being  taken  from,  the  annual  produce  of  the  war-taxes,  a  deficiency 
equal  to  that  charge  would  be  created  in  the  amount  of  the  temporary  revenue,  applicable  to  the  war  ex[ienditurc.  Supplementary 
loans  would  be  required  to  make  goixl  that  deficiency.  These  sup])lementary  loans  would  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  de- 
ficiency, if  the  war  should  be  continued ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  tl-e  loan  in  any  one  year,  including  that  charged  upon  the  war-taxes, 
and  the  supplementary  loan,  woidd  never,  even  in  a  period  of  20  years  from  the  present  time,  exceed  50i',000/.  in  .any  year,  beyond  the 
amount  to  which  tlie  combined  sinking  fund  of  that  year  would  1ki\c  been  raised  ^  and,  upon  an  average  of  those  'ZQ  jears,  would  nu-- 
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tration  which  appeal  to  moral  feeling,  and  are  infinitely 
less  obscure  than  those  depending  on  financial  calcula- 
tion. They  lent  a  cordial,  and  happily  a  triumphant 
assistance,  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ;  they  ob- 
tained a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
granting  of  places  or  payments  in  reversion  ;  thus  taking 
from  the  crown  the  power  of  dilapidating  its  own  re- 
sources, and  from  the  people  one  source  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  leaders.  They  delivered  from  slavery  (that 
is,  from  service  for  life,)  the  soldier,  hitherto  the  only 
slave  in  a  Iree  country  ;  and  wlicn  they  retired  from 
office,  tnagnis  cecidcrunt  ausis.  They  were  dismissed, 
because  they  would  not  promise  to  cease  being  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  religious  toleration  of  millions  of  their 
fellow  subjects.  The  intention  of  moving  a  bill  for  per- 
mitting Catholics  and  other  dissenters  to  be  eligible  to 
any  situation  in  the  army  and  navy,  had  been  announced 
by  Lord  Howick  in  the  Commons,  and  had  been  submit- 
ted to  his  majesty  by  his  ministers,  and  had  met  with  his 
approbation.  Some  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  measure,  were  entertained  by  some  members  of  the 
cabinet,  who  at  last  objected  to  the  bill  in  the  strongest 
terms.  His  majesty  was  soon  after  apprised,  that  the 
concession  to  the  Catholics  was  of  greater  extent  than 
he  had  conceived  it  to  be,  and  he  conveyed  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville  his  disapprobation  of  the  bill.  Ministers  then  en- 
deavoured to  modify  the  bill,  so  as  to  reconcile  it  to  his 
majesty's  wishes,  without  destroying  its  vital  essence. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  they  determined  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  insert  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  cabinet,  a  minute,  reserving  to  Lord  Grenville 
and  Lord  Howick,  first,  the  liberty  of  delivering  their 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  question  ;  secondly, 
that  of  submitting  this  question,  or  any  subject  connect- 
ed with  it,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances 
to  his  majesty's  decision.  Far  from  these  terms  being 
granted,  ministers  were  called  upon,  not  only  to  with- 
draw the  latter  reservation,  but  to  substitute  in  its  place 
a  written  obligation,  pledging  themselves  never  again 
to  bring  forward  any  thing  connected  with  the  Catholic 
question.  These  terms  having  been  declined,  his  majesty 
informed  them,  that  he  must  look  out  for  other  minis- 
ters. A  new  administration  was  immediately  formed. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ;  Mr  Percival,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
Lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor ;  Lord  Liverpool,  secretary 
for  the  home  department ;  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
war  department ;  Mr  Canning,  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  Lord  Mulgrave,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 


After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  Sweden  remained  alone 
faithful  to  her  alliance  with  Britain  ;  Russia  liad  even, 
before  that  event,  given  several  symptoms  of  secession, 
particularly  in  the  appointment  of  Count  Romanzow  as 
her  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a  man  notoriously  hos- 
tile to  the  English  interests.  Denmark  affected  a  neu- 
trality, which,  in  reality,  she  was  not  only  unable,  but 
unwilling  to  maintain.  The  greatest  fear  of  her  cabinet 
was  for  her  German  territory.  Thus  the  victories  of 
Bonaparte  brought  the  French  near  her :  she  had  not 
courage  to  collect  her  troops  in  the  face  of  that  power  ; 
but  in  1805,  when  the  coalition  was  formed  against 
France,  she  openly  threw  what  little  influence  she  then 
possessed,  into  the  scale  of  that  country,  and  collected 
an  army,  which  contemptible  as  it  was,  could  only  be 
meant  to  watch  the  motions  of  Prussia,  while  the  French 
soldiers  were  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
France,  the  tyrant  of  the  continent,  was  her  natural  en- 
emy ;  but  her  weakness  had  made  her  willing  to  bend  so 
entirely  to  the  views  of  that  power,  that  she  had  become 
willing  to  suffer  from  Britain,  an  enemy  created  by  the 
influence  of  France,  deeper  injuries  than  France  had  yet 
inflicted.  In  the  spirit  of  submission  to  France,  she 
had  solicited  our  government  to  be  excused  from  re- 
ceiving our  packet  boats  at  the  ports  of  Holstein  or  Sles- 
wig,  and  this  was  brought  forward  as  a  plan  of  amicable 
arrangement  with  us.  Our  government  repelled  the 
proposal,  and  the  Danes  forbore  to  press  it,  being  yet 
unprepared  to  come  to  a  rupture.  But  the  bare  propo- 
sal shewed  a  degradation  of  national  independence,  from 
which  we  had  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  basest  acqui- 
escences  to  France  would  yet  arise,  when  she  should  be 
obliged  to  break  with  us.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  when,  even  before  the  signing  of  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was  known  that  Bonaparte  was  likely 
to  accomplish,  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  conquests,  the 
formation  of  a  maritime  confederacy  against  Britain. 
The  result  was,  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  to  send  a  powerful  military  and  naval 
force,  amounting  to  20,000  soldiers,  and  27  saU  of  the 
line,  to  strike  a  blow  upon  Copenhagen. 

The  command  of  the  military  was  given  to  Lord  Cath- 
cart  ;  and  Admiral  Gambler  commanded  the  fleet.  To 
conduct  the  negotiation,  his  majesty's  ministers  selected 
Mr  Jackson,  who  had  for  several  years  resided  at  the 
court  of  Berlin.  Upon  the  ground  of  Bonaparte's  desigii 
to  shut  the  ports  of  Holstein  against  the  British  flag, 
and  forcibly  to  employ  the  Danish  navy  against  this 
country,  Mr  Jackson  was  instructed  to  repair  to  the  re- 


exceed  3,800,000/.  It  was  proposed  that  the  siipplemenlary  loans  should  be  formed  on  the  established  system  of  a  sinking  fund,  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  nominal  capital.  The  charge  so  created,  was  to  be  provided  for,  during'  the  first  three  years,  by  the  expiring  annuities,  and 
during  that  period  the  country  would  have  the  great  benefit  of  an  exemption  from  all  additional  burthens.  From  1810,  and  for  the  six 
following  years,  a  charge  was  to  be  provided  for,  amounting  on  the  average  of  those  seven  years  to  not  more  than  293,000/.  annually  ; 
a  sum  in  itself  so  small,  in  comparison  with  the  great  additions  which  have  necessarily  been  made  to  the  taxes  in  each  year  lor  the  last 
fourteen  years,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  felt,  and  could  not  create  any  difficulty  as  to  the  means  of  providing  for  it. 

Provision  was  thus  made  on  the  scale  of  actual  expenditure  for  ten  years  of  war,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  without  any  additional 
taxes,  except  to  an  inconsiderable  amount.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  taking  the  3  per  cents  at  60,  and  reducing  the  w  hole  of  the 
public  debts  at  that  rate  to  a  money  c.iphal,  the  combined  amount  of  the  public  debts  would  be  38~.360,000/.  and  the  combined  amount 
of  the  several  sinking  funds  22,7201000/. ;  whereas,  the  then  amount  of  the  whole  pubUc  debt,  taken  on  the  same  scale  of  calculation, 
was  352,793,000/.  and  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  no  more  than  8,353,000/. 

If  the  War  should  be  continued  beyond  the  ten  years  thus  provided  for,  it  was  proposed  to  take,  in  aid  of  the  public  burthens,  certain 
excesses  to  accrue  from  the  present  sinking  fund.  That  fund,  with  the  very  large  additions  derived  to  it  from  this  new  plan,  would 
amount,  in  1817,  to  24  millions  sterling.  But  it  wa-s  now  proposed,  in  any  case,  to  apply  to  the  charge  of  new  loans,  a  larger  portion 
of  the  sinking  fund  than  such  as  would  always  leave  an  amount  of  sinking  fund  equal  to  the  interest, "payable  on  such  pan  of  the  pre. 
sent  debt  as  should  remain  unreduced.  Nor  was  it  meant  that  this,  or  anv  other  operation  of  finance,  should  ever  prevent  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  debt,  in  as  short  a  period  as  that  in  which  it  would  have  been  redeemed,  if  this  new  plan  had  not  been 
brought  forward. 
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siJenceof  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  and  to  call  upon 
his  royal  higlmess  for  an  unequivocal  ilcci  u.aion  of  thp 
intentions  of  Denmark,  and  for  an  infallible  pieuge  of  the 
execution  of  those  intentions,  if  they  were  not  hostile  to 
Great  Britain.  This  pledge  was  the  delivery  of  the 
Danish  fleet  into  the  possession  of  the  British  admiral, 
under  the  most  solemn  stipulation,  that  it  should  be  re- 
stored at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  betvvc&u  this  country 
and  France.  Should  this  be  refused,  and  should  the 
British  negotiator  have  in  vain  exhausted  every  argu- 
ment and  effort  to  obtain  the  prince  royal's  consent  to  it, 
as  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  general  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries,  he  was  directed  to 
announce,  that  it  would  be  enlorced  by  the  British  arma- 
ment assembled  in  the  Sound.  In  presenting  this  alter- 
native, every  possible  stipulation  was  to  be  advanced, 
by  which  the  present  and  future  interests  of  the  crown 
of  Denmark  were  to  be  fostered  by  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire.  Permanent  alliance  ;  guarantee,  and 
evenaggrandisement,  of  their  actual  possessions  ;  every 
thing  was  promised  that  the  fleets,  and  armies,  and  the 
treasury  of  England  could  afford. 

Mr  Jackson  left  England  on  the  1st  of  August,  and 
arrived  on  the  6th  at  Kiel.  In  case  impediments  should 
be  thown  in  the  way  of  his  communication  with  the  Bri- 
tish mission  at  Copenhagen,  or  with  the  British  comman- 
ders, a  period  was  fixed,  beyond  which  the  latter  was 
not  to  wait,  to  hear  from  Mr  Jackson,  but  to  suppose 
that  a  constraint  had  been  put  upon  his  person,  and  to 
proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  instructions.  On  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  Mr  Jackson  announced  the  purport 
of  his  instructions  to  Count  Bernstorff,  and  applied  for 
an  audience  of  the  Prince  Royal.  The  Danish  minister 
is  said  to  have  received  the  proposals  with  the  warmest 
indignation.  The  prince  remained  calm  and  unaffected 
during  a  long  interview  with  Mr  Jackson,  and  rejected 
the  proposals  with  a  dignified  but  determined  declara- 
tion, that  Denmark  would  adhere  to  the  neutrality  she 
had  hitherto  observed.  Next  day  Mr  Jackson  was  in- 
formed, that  the  prince  had  set  off  for  Copenhagen,  but 
that  any  proposals  which  he  might  make  in  the  name  of 
the  British  court,  should  be  forwarded  to  his  royal  high- 
ness. The  British  minister  chose  rather  to  follow  the 
prince  to  his  capital,  and  arrived  there  on  the  12th  of 
August.  In  the  mean  time,  from  the  prompt  movements 
of  the  British  squadron,  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
assembling  an  army  in  Zealand.  A  division  of  our  fleet, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Commodore  Keats, 
had  been  detached  to  the  Great  Belt,  with  instructions 
to  allow  no  military  force  to  pass  over  from  the  continent. 
That  officer  had  led  his  line  of  battle  ships  through  an 
intricate  and  ill-known  navigation,  without  the  smallest 
loss,  and  stationed  his  vessels  within  telegraphic  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  All  connection  was  thus  intercept- 
ed between  the  island  of  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  isle  of 
Funen,and  the  mainland  of  Holsiein,  Sleswig,  and  Jut- 
land. A  levy  had  been  made  in  Copenhagen  from  amongst 
the  populace  ;  but  without  the  walls  of  that  city  and  of 
Elsineur,  there  was  not  a  battalion  of  regular  troops. 
On  reaching  the  Danish  capital,  Mr  Jackson  was  in- 
formed at  the  first  interview  with  the  minister,  tliat  the 
prince  had  returned  to  Sleswig.  This  conduct  was 
thought  to  shew  a  studied  disposition  to  avoid  negotia- 
tion, and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Danish  minister, 
that  he  had  no  authority  in  the  prince  royal's  absence  to 
conclude  any  arrangement  in  the  least  compatible  with 
Mr  Jackson's  instructions,  determined  the  British  envoy 


to  take  his  leave.  He  repaired  that  same  evening  on 
board  the  advanced  frigate  of  the  British  squadron,  now 
at  anchor  within  a  few  miles  of  Copenhagen.  Next 
morning  the  British  commanders  were  informed,  that  all 
hope  of  accommodation  was  at  an  end 

The  army  accordingly  landed  without  opposition  at 
the  village  of  Vedbeck,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
August,  and,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  ene- 
my to  annoy  its  left  wing  by  the  fire  of  their  gun-boats, 
and  to  impede  its  progress  by  sallies,  which  were  always 
repulsed  with  loss,  it  closely  invested  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  The  fleet  coming  to  a  nearer  anchorage, 
formed  an  impenetrable  blockade  by  sea.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  2d  of  September,  the  land-troops,  and  the 
bomb  and  mortar  vessels,  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  the  town,  with  such  effect,  that  a  general  confla- 
gration soon  was  visible.  The  fire  was  returned  but  fee- 
bly from  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  from  the  citadel 
and  crown  batteries.  On  the  night  of  the  third,  the  Bri- 
tish fire  was  considerably  slackened,  either  from  appre- 
hension that  the  ammunition  would  not  suffice  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege,  or,  what  is  more  probable  and 
charitable  to  believe,  from  hopes  being  entertained  that 
the  impression  already  made  would  produce  proposals 
for  capitulation.  It  was  probably  because  the  Danes 
adopted  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  that  the  second 
was  not  realized;  the  besieged  conceived  some  hope 
from  the  relaxation  of  our  fire,  which,  however,  was  re- 
sumed with  so  much  vigour  and  effect,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  4th,  (September),  a  trumpeter  appeared  at  the 
British  out-posts,  with  a  letter  from  the  commandant  of 
the  town,  proposing  a  truce  for  twenty-four  hours,  to 
negotiate  a  capitulation.  The  capitulation  was  not  sign- 
ed till  three  days  after,  when  the  British  army  took  pos- 
session of  the  citadel,  dock-yards,  and  batteries,  depen- 
dent upon  them.  Tlie  British  admiral  immediately  be- 
gan rigging  and  fitting  out  the  ships  that  filled  the  spa- 
cious basons,  and  were  tliere  laid  up  in  ordinary.  These, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  limited  by  the  capitulation, 
were,  together  with  the  stores,  timber,  and  every  other 
article  of  naval  equipment  found  in  the  arsenals,  convey- 
ed to  England,  where,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship  of 
the  line,  that  was  stranded  or  destroyed  on  the  island  of 
Huen,  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  end  of  October. 

The  natural  humanity  of  the  British  public,  excited 
by  the  horrible  details  of  this  siege,  gave  a  popular  aid 
to  the  outcry  of  the  opponents  of  government  at  this 
proceeding.  Ministers,  too,  in  their  own  defence,  were 
anxious  to  impress  the  public  with  a  belief  that  specific 
information  of  the  intentions  of  Denmark  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  scale  of  France,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, to  submit  to  her,  had  been  received  from  their 
foreign  agents.  It  was  even  pretended,  that  Denmark 
had  been  forced  to  be  a  secret  party  to  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit, although  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  the  date  of 
our  resolution  against  Copenhagen  had  been  long  ante- 
rior to  any  communications  that  could  be  made  respect- 
ing the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  most  tenable  grounds  of 
defence  which  ministers  exhibited,  were,  first,  the  ge- 
neral probability  of  Denmark  being  unable  or  unwilling 
to  make  a  last  stand  against  France;  and,  secondly,  the 
express  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  which  he  had  communicated  to 
the  Biitish  ministry.  In  these,  the  adherence  of  Den- 
mark to  the  French  interests  was  announced,  both  as  the 
means  and  the  motive  for  obtaining  that  of  Portugal.  It 
has  been  stated  with  confidence,  that  the  Danish  minis- 
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ter  himself  admitted  the  impossibility  of  defending  Hol- 
btcin,  Sleswig,  and  Jutland,  from  French  invasion.  The 
only  doubt  that  remains,  is,  what  the  Danish  court,  dri- 
ven to  the  solitary  possession  of  Zealand,  would  have 
done  ?  Whether  they  would  have  stood,  witli  passive 
heroism,  faithful  to  alliance  with  us,  as  their  defenders, 
or  purchased  their  political,  though  still  dependent  exis- 
tence, by  submission  to  the  power  who  could  still  give 
them  much,  and  take  every  thing  except  Zealand  and 
their  fleet  ?  Wo  think  the  weight  of  probability  lies 
heavily  against  such  an  hypothesis. 

But  the  system  on  which  the  Danish  war  was  com- 
menced, if  justifiable,  was  not  improved  to  the  extent  of 
which  it  was  capable ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
island  of  Zealand,  left  the  acquisition  of  the  object 
which  would  have  best  justified  the  expedition,  to  the 
mercy  of  a  French  army,  as  soon  as  the  Danes  should 
have  a  fleet  worth  seizing. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded,  when  Bo- 
naparte turned  his  eyes  towards  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
resolved  on  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  He 
demanded  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  shut  up  the  ports  of 
Portugal  against  England ;  to  detain  all  Englishmen 
residing  in  that  country  ;  to  confiscate  all  English  pro- 
perty ;  denouncing  war  in  case  of  refusal :  And,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  gave  orders  for  detaining  all 
Portuguese  merchant  ships  that  were  in  the  ports  of 
France.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  hoping  to  ward 
off  the  storm,  acceded  to  the  shutting  up  of  his  ports  ; 
but  refused  to  comply  with  the  two  other  demands,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  treaties 
tliat  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.  The  court  of 
Portugal  tlven  began  to  adopt  measures  for  securing  its 
retreat  to  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  South  America. 
For  that  purpose,  the  Prince  Regent  ordered  all  ships  of 
war  fit  to  keep  the  sea  to  be  fitted  out ;  and  also  gave 
warning  of  what  was  intended  to  the  English,  directing 
them  to  sell  their  properly,  and  to  leave  Portugal,  in  or- 
der thus  to  avoid  an  effusion  of  blood,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  have  proved  useless.  He  resolved  also 
to  comply,  if  possible,  with  the  views  of  the  French  Em- 
peror, in  case  he  should  not  be  softened  to  more  mode- 
rate terms.  But  Bonaparte  peremptorily  insisted,  not 
only  on  the  shutting  up  of  the  ports,  but  on  the  impri- 
sonment of  all  British  subjects,  tlie  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  project  of  retiring  to 
America.  The  Prince  Regent,  when  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  English  not  naturalized  in  the  coun- 
try had  taken  their  departure  from  Portugal,  and  that  all 
English  property  had  been  sold,  adopted  the  resolution 
of  shutting  his  pons  against  England,  and  even  of  com- 
plying with  the  other  demands  of  France  :  Declaring, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  that  should  the  French 
troops  enter  Portugal,  he  was  resolved  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  Brazil,  the  most  important  and 
best  defended  part  of  his  dominions. 

It  had  been  frequently  slated  to  the  cabinet  of  Lisbon, 
by  the  English  ambassador  Lord  Slrangford,  that  his 
Britannic  majesty,  in  agreeing  not  to  resent  the  exclu- 
sion of  British  commerce  from  the  ports  of  Portugal,  liad 
gone  to  the  utmost  extent  of  forbearance  ;  that,  in  mak- 
ing this  concession  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
prince  regent's  situation,  his  majesty  had  done  all  that 
friendship  could  justly  require,  and  that  a  single  step 
beyond  this  line  of  modified  hostility  must  lead  to  the 
extremity  of  actual  war.  Nevertheless  the  prince  re- 
gent, in  the  fond  hope  of  preserving  Portugal  by  conci- 


liating France,  on  the  8th  of  November  signed  an  order 
for  detaining  the  few  British  subjects,  and  of  the  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  British  property  that  yet  re- 
mained in  Lisbon.  On  the  publication  of  this  order. 
Lord  Slrangford  removed  the  arms  of  England  from  the 
gates  of  his  residence ;  demanded  his  passports ;  pre- 
sented a  final  remonstrance  against  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  court  of  Lisbon;  and  retired  to  a  British  squadron, 
commanded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  immediately 
established  a  most  rigorous  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus.  A  few  days  after,  the  intercourse  between  the 
court  of  Lisbon  and  the  British  ambassador  was  renew- 
ed. Lord  Slrangford,  under  due  assurance  of  protection 
and  security,  proceeded  to  Lisbon  on  the  27th,  when  he 
found  the  prince  regent  wisely  directing  all  his  appre- 
hensions to  a  French  army  which  had  entered  Portugal, 
and  was  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  and  all  his  hopes  to  an 
English  fleet.  The  object  of  this  march  he  was  at  no 
loss  to  understand  ;  for  Bonaparte  had  declared  in  his 
journals,  that  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign. 
Lord  Slrangford  promised  to  the  prince  regent,  on  the 
faith  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  British  squadron  before 
the  Tagus  should  be  employed  to  protect  his  retreat 
from  Lisbon,  and  his  voyage  to  the  Brazils. 

On  the  morning  of  November  29th,  the  Portuguese 
fleet  set  sail  from  the  Tagus,  with  the  Prince  of  Brazil 
and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of  Braganza  on  board, 
together  with  many  of  his  faithful  counsellors  and  adhe- 
rents, and  other  persons  attached  to  his  fortunes.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates, 
brigs,  and  Brazil  ships,  in  all  amounting  to  36  sail. 
While  they  passed  through  the  British  squadron,  our 
ships  fired  a  salute  of  21  guns,  which  was  returned  with 
an  equal  number.  The  friendly  meeting  of  the  two 
fleets,  at  a  juncture  so  critical  and  important,  was  a  sight 
exceedingly  interesting  and  affecting.  Four  English 
ships  of  the  line  were  sent  by  the  British  admiral  to  ac- 
company the  royal  family  to  Brazil.  After  Portugal  had 
fallen  under  the  dominion  of  France,  the  valuable  island 
of  Madeira  was  committed  to  the  protection  of  British 
troops. 

A  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  22dof  June  1807. 
Their  debates  during  the  summer  were  comparatively 
uninteresting  ;  but  when  the  second  session  was  open- 
ed, the  late  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  our  relations 
with  America,  furnished  momentous  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. Of  these,  the  subject  of  the  orders  in  council 
might  be  regarded  as  the  most  practically  important  ; 
for,  whatever  might  be  said  of  the  Copenhagen  expedi- 
tion, the  deed  was  done  ;  and  the  human  misery  it  had 
occasioned,  could  not  be  repaired,  even  had  the  advice 
suggested  by  Lord  Sidmouth  been  adopted,  for  fixing  a 
time  for  the  restoration  of  the  capture — a  proposal  w  liich 
was  triumphantly  rejected  by  ministers.  But  the  mea- 
sures with  regard  to  America  were  still  open  to  recal. 
h\  November  1806,  Bonaparte  had  issued  at  Berlin 
his  famous  decree,  in  v.hich  he  declared  the  British 
islands  to  be  in  a  slate  of  blockade.  He  also  shut  the 
ports  of  all  the  countries  under  his  authority  aijainst  all 
vessels  which  had  last  cleared  from  Great  Britain,  and 
subjected  to  confiscation  all  cargoes  of  British  produce 
or  manufacture.  In  aid  of  this  regulation,  he  afterwards 
declared  tliat  all  neutral  vessels  coming  into  any  port  of 
his  dominion,  should  bring  with  them  what  was  called  a 
certificate  of  origin;  being  an  assurance  under  the  hand 
of  the  French  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment,  that  the 
cargo  was  not  of  British  produce  or  manufacture,  and 
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that  all  vessels  which  should  be  met  at  sea  witliout  such 
a  certificate,  should  be  liable  to  capture.  This  Berlin 
decree,  which,  from  the  impotence  of  France  to  enforce 
it  in  its  most  material  points,  ouijht  to  have  been  regard- 
ed as  an  insulting  bravado,  was  very  properly  resented 
on  the  part  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  by  a  mild  decree, 
which  interdicted  the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemv. 

Ten  months  elapsed  without  any  other  measure  of 
commercial  hostility  from  either  cabinet,  till  November 
1307  (a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin  decree) 
appeared  our  new  orders  in  council,  by  the  Portland 
ministry,  containing  these  two  substantial  propositions  : 
i''irst,  That  Fiance,  and  all  its  tributary  states,  slioiild  be 
held  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  and  that  all  vessels 
should  be  seized  which  attempted  to  trade  from  any  neu- 
tral port  to  those  countries,  or  from  them  to  any  neutral 
port.  Secomlli/,  That  all  vessels  should  be  liable  to 
seizure,  which  should  have  on  board  any  such  certificate 
of  origin  as  was  required  by  the  Berlin  decree.  Neutral 
vessels  intended  for  a  French  or  hostile  port,  were  di- 
rected at  all  events  to  touch  first  atCircat  Britain,  from 
which,  after  paying  certain  duties,  they  may  in  some  ca- 
ses be  allowed  to  proceed  ;  and  in  all  cases  they  are  per- 
mitted, and  indeed  enjoined,  to  come  to  Great  Britain 
when  clearing  out  with  a  cargo  from  any  port  of  the 
enemy. 

America,  from  her  sole  enjoyment  of  independence, 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  operation  of  these  contend- 
ing decrees,  which  placed  her  trade  between  two  fires. 
But  the  interests  of  Britain  were  no  less  involved  in  this 
measure  than  those  of  America,  and  her  trade  to  that 
quarter  of  the  world  began  to  suffer  severely.  The 
American  merchants  remonstrated  against  the  orders, 
and  petitioned  parliament  to  rescind  them.  Their  cause 
was  pleaded  at  the  bar  cf  the  house  by  an  able  lawyer, 
(Mr  Brougham,)  who  did  ample  justice  to  their  cause. 
The  petitioners  declared,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of 
the  orders  in  council  was  to  annihilate  our  neutral  com- 
merce ;  and  that  it  actually  had  reduced  our  American 
trade  to  one  third  of  its  former  extent.  The  preamble 
to  the  orders  in  council  had  justified  the  ni;;asure,  by 
declarina;  that  th.c  decrees  of  France  had  exhibited  an 
unprecedented  system  of  warfare,  (for,  independent  of 
such  provocation,  our  right  to  exercise  such  hostility 
towards  neutrals,  was  not  pleaded  by  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  the  orders).  It  had  been  also  stated,  in  the 
same  preamble,  that  neutrals  had  acquiesced  in  these 
decrees  of  France,  and  submitted  to  them  as  part  of  the 
new  system  of  war.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  the 
French  decrees  were  not  unprecedented.  In  1739,  in 
1756,  under  the  old  government  of  France,  and  at  three 
subsequent  periods  since  the  French  revolution,  decrees 
had  been  issued  by  the  enemy  for  capturing  all  vessels 
laden  even  in  part  with  British  produce,  and  yet  they  had 
not  been  followed  by  anv  such  measure  of  retaliation  on 
the  pan  of  Britain.  With  regard  to  the  Berlin  decree, 
it  was  not  tiue  that  it  had  either  been  enforced  by 
France,  or  that  America  had  acquiesced  in  it.  General 
Armstiong,  the  American  ambassador,  so  far  from  ac- 
quiescing in  the  Berlin  decree,  had  applied,  to  learn 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  enforced  against  Ameri- 
can vessels  :  and  it  was  answered  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, that  the  blockading  decree  was  not  intended  to  be 
enforced  ao;ainst  the  ships  of  that  nation.  From  distinct 
evidence  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
proved  that  neutral  vessels  had  beeti  publicly  and  regu- 
larly chartered  on  vovages  from  this  country  to  the  Con- 
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tincnt  of  Europe  after  the  Berlin   tlccrec,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  it ;  that  the  prices  of  articles  of  colo- 
nial  produce  and  home   manufactures,  continued   the 
same  in  the  continental  markets  after  the  Berlin  decree 
down  to  the  orders  in  council  ;  that  the  greatest  mer- 
chants in  the  neutral  trade  had  never  heard  of  a  neutral 
vessel  being  condemned  in  the  hostile  ports  ;  and  that 
the  rate  of  insurance  of  such  vessels  had  not  been  raised 
by  the  Berlin  decree,  but  only  by  the  orders  in  council. 
In  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  orders,  it  was  argued, 
that  we  should  reduce  the  enemy  by  distress  to  abandon 
his  system  of  blockade,  and  to  permit  the  free  ingress 
of  our  colonial  produce  and  manufactures.     The  conti- 
nent, it  was  said,  would  not  calmly  submit  to  such  pri- 
vations as  the  want  of  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
foreign  medicines.     Bonaparte  would    at  last  be   com- 
pelled, by  the  murmurs  of  fifty  millions  of  human  beings, 
languishing  for  luxuries  to  which  they  had  been  habi- 
tuated, to  abandon  his  excluding   system.     It  is  strange 
to  observe,  that   at  the  moment  when   ministers  were 
pleading  for  this  probability,  they  were  avowedly  encou- 
raging the  smuggling  trade  between  Britain  and  France ; 
a  trade  which,  as  far  as  it  could  succeed,  exactly  sup- 
plied the  enemy  with  those  luxuries,  for  the  loss  of  which 
we  expected  the  continent  to  mutiny  against  its  tyrant. 
In  opening  the  budget  of  1808,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  stated   the    supplies   which    had  been  voted 
to    be   48,653,170/.,   from   which    was    to   be   deducted 
the  proportion    furnished    by    Ireland,  viz.    5,713,601/., 
which  would  leave    a  sum  to  be  defrayed  by    Britain 
of    42,933,601/.     The   ways   and    means    amounted    to 
43,076,000/.     The  loan  for  England  and  Ireland  was  ten 
millions  and  a  half,  of  which  eight  were  for  the  use  of 
this  country.     The  whole  sum  was  to  be  funded  in   the 
4  per  cents,  and  the  contractors  for  every  100/.  advanced 
to   the  public   were  to  receive  1  18  :  3  :  6,  so   that   the 
public  paid,  for  every  100/.  capital,  4  :  14  :  6|  interest. 
In  consequence  of  the  loan  of  ten  millions  and  a  half, 
there    was   a   capital   of  debt  created  to  the  amount  of 
12,408,37.i/.,  from  which,  after  deducting   a  proportion 
of  two   seventeenths   for    Ireland,    making    2,954.375/., 
there  would  remain  as  a  permanent  burthen  upon  Great 
Britain   9,454,000/.,  and  an  annual  charge   for  interest 
of  475,536/. 

Among  the  cliangcs  in  militaiy  arrangement  pro- 
duced by  the  new  ministry,  was  that  of  substituting  a 
local  militia  for  the  unregimented  levy  of  200,000  men 
from  the  whole  population,  which  the  late  ministry 
had  determined  on  calling  out  and  training  to  arms. 
This  local  militia  was  to  be  balloted  for  in  the  difTerent 
counties,  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  volunteers 
in  each,  between  18  and  31  years  of  age  ;  nor  were  ex- 
emptions to  be  made  but  at  a  very  high  fine.  The  offi- 
cers were  to  possess  the  same  requisites  as  to  property 
as  those  of  the  existing  militia,  except  in  one  instance, 
namely,  that  whoever  had  held  the  rank  of  a  field  offi- 
cer in  the  army  might  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  militia, 
without  such  ([ualification.  Volunteer  corps  might,  if 
they  chose,  transfer  themselves,  with  the  approbation 
of  his  majesty,  into  this  local  militia.  The  period  of 
service  during  the  year  was  to  be  28  davs,  exclusive 
of  the  days  for  assembling,  marching,  &c.  for  which 
pay  was  to  be  allowed.  The  expense  was  calcu- 
lated not  to  exceed  the  present  volunteer  establishment. 
It  would  not  exceed  four  pounds  per  man  for  the  year. 
Having  a  regimental  force  of  400,000  men,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  army  of  200,000,  which  might,  if  occa- 
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sion  required,  be  augmenled   to  260,000,  tlic   empire 
might  be  considered  as  secure. 

Beaten  and  overawed  by  the  armies  of  France,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  sought  refuge  from  the  disgrace 
of  submitting  to  lionupurte,  in  affecting  to  be  his  cor- 
dial ally  ;  and  pretending  to  have  changed  his  whole 
opinion  of  llie  true  interests  of  Europe,  joined  with  his 
recent  concjueror  in  a  plan  for  its  pariuion.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  he  de- 
clared war  against  England  ;  complaining  that  she  had 
harassed  the  Russian  trade  ;  that  shu  had  refused  his 
proffered  medi.icion  for  a  peace  with  France  ;  that  in 
the  late  war  against  France,  a  war  instigated  by  her- 
self, she  had  promoted  only  her  own  seUish  ends,  and 
had  sent  out  expeditions  lo  Naples,  Buenos  Ayres,  Si- 
cily, and  Egypt  ;  finally,  that  she  had  seized  upon  the 
Danish  fleet.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  also  obliged  to 
declare  war  against  English  commerce,  though  they 
had  the  decency  not  to  accompany  their  declaration  with 
a  complaining  manifesto. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded,  when  Bo- 
naparte turned  his  views  to  the  West,  and  resolved  on 
the  subjugation  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Perhaps  it  was 
his  first  design  not  to  overthrow  the  thrones  of  these 
kingdoms,  but,  under  the  veil  of  alliance  and  union,  to 
reduce  them  to  the  same  abject  dependence  as  the  con- 
federations of  the  Rhine,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
With  this  view  he  had  called  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
troops  to  serve  in  his  late  sanguinary  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many and  Poland.  Through  his  ambassador,  Bcauhar- 
nois,  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  fomented  discord  in 
the  royal  family  of  Spain,  that  he  might  assume  to  him- 
self the  arbitration  of  their  differences.  The  French 
ambassador  suggested  to  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
the  idea  of  intermarrying  with  a  princess  related  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  anxiety  of  the  prince  of  As- 
turias to  avoid  an  union  with  another  lady,  selected  for 
him  by  his  greatest  enemies  at  court,  induced  him  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  Beauharnois,  with  the  re- 
servation, that  it  was  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his 
royal  parents;  and  he  wrote  a  letter,  signifying  his  wishes 
to  the  French  emperor.  This  clandestine  communica- 
tion, and  other  circumstances  artfully  prepared,  gave 
colour  to  an  accusation  insidiously  prepared  against  the 
innocent  prince.  A  few  days  after  he  wrote  the  letter 
to  Beauharnois,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Lawrence.  On  the  31st  of  October, 
all  the  members  of  the  different  councils  of  state  being 
assembled,  a  declaration  by  the  king  was  read  to  them, 
stating  a  discovery  that  the  prince  of  Asturias  had  form- 
ed a  conspiracy  for  dethroning  his  father.  He  had  been 
surprised,  it  was  said,  in  his  own  apartments,  with  the 
cyphers  of  his  correspondence,  which  were  laid  before 
the  council  of  Castile,  with  instructions  for  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  matter.  The  whole  Spanish  nation 
instantly  suspected,  that  the  pretended  conspiracy  was 
an  infamous  calumny,  fabricated  by  Godoy,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  only  obstacle  which  then  opposed  their  designs. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the 
decree  against  his  person,  produced  an  effect  quite  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  the  favourite  Godoy,  who 
now  receded  in  fear,  and  pretended  to  moderate  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  royal  parents  and  their  son.  He 
dictated  penitential  letters  from  Ferdinand  to  both  the 
king  and  the  queen,  and  made  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
sign  them  whUe  a  prisoner.    There  is  nothing  in  these 


confessions  of  a  very  heinous  nature  ;  and  they  may  all 
be  fairly  supposed  to  allude  to  the  step  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  taken,  in  writing  to  Napoleon  wiinout  the 
king's  knowledge  on  the  subjeci  ol  his  marriage.  But 
a  decree,  which  had  been  addressed  to  all  the  clergy, 
ordaining  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  king's 
deliverance,  was  meant  to  preserve  the  idea,  that  the 
prince  had  harboured  designs  against  his  father's  go- 
vernment, if  not  against  liis  life.  On  the  5th  ol  No- 
vember, a  royal  edict  as  addressed  lo  the  governor  ad 
inlcrim  of  the  council  of  Castile,  declaring  that  the  voice 
of  nature  having  disarmed  the  hand  of  vengcaiicc.  the 
king  had  been  moved  by  pity,  and  the  intercession  of 
the  quein,  to  pardon  his  penitent  son,  who  had  given 
information  against  the  authors  of  the  parricidal  design. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  a  French  courier 
arrived  at  the  royal  palace  ol  St  Lawrence,  with  a  treaty 
concluded  and  signed  at  Fountainbleau,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  by  Isquierido,  tht  plenipotentiary  of  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty,  and  Martial  Duroc,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  emperor.  By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  among 
other  articles,  that  the  province  of  Entre  Minho  y  Duero 
should  be  made  over  in  entire  property  and  sovereignty 
to  the  king  of  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Northern 
Lusitania.  The  province  of  Alentejo  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Algarves,  in  entire  property  and  sovereignty  to 
the  Prince  oi  Peace,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  under  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Algarves.  The  provinces  of  Beira 
tras  los  Montes,  and  Portuguese  Estrernadura,  were  to 
remain  undisposed  of  till  there  should  be  a  general 
peace.  The  kingdom  of  northern  Lusitania,  and  the 
principality  of  the  Algarves,  were  to  acknowledge,  as 
their  protector,  his  Catholic  majesty  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  in  no  case  were  to  make  peace  or  war  without  his 
consent.  In  case  of  the  provinces  of  Beira  and  Portu- 
guese Estrernadura  devolving  at  a  general  peace  to  the 
house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange  for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad, 
and  other  colonies  which  the  British  had  conciuered 
from  Spain  and  her  allies,  the  new  sovereign  of  these 
provinces  was  to  contract,  with  respect  to  his  Catholic 
majesty,  the  same  obligations  as  the  king  of  Northern 
Lusitania,  and  to  hold  his  territories  on  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  king  of  Etruria  ceded  that  kingdom  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French  and  the  king  of  Italy.  By  a  secret  convention, 
it  was  agreed  that  French  troops  were  to  be  admitted 
into  Spain,  where  they  were  to  be  joined  by  bodies  of 
Spanish  troops,  and  marched  into  Portugal.  Another 
body  of  French  troops,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were 
to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne  before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, to  be  ready  to  enter  Spain  in  case  the  English 
should  send  reinforcements  to  Portugal. 

The  French  forces  which  had  assembled  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Spain,  remained  but  a  short  time  inactive.  Early 
in  1808,  a  corps  entered  Catalonia,  and  on  the  16th  of 
February  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Barcelona,  and  of  the  strong  position  of  Monjuich.  As 
a  sliijht  pretence  for  these  movements,  it  was  said  that 
the  French  were  marching  to  assist  in  repelling  the  in- 
sults of  the  British  army  on  the  Spanish  coast;  and  ru- 
mours were  whispered  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Al- 
giers and  Morocco.  At  Monjuich  and  Pampeluna, 
some  slight  resistance  was  made  by  the  national  troops. 
There  seemed  however,  to  be  no  organ  of  the  eencral 
will;  and  althousrh  the  Spanish  troops  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancing from  Portugal  to  Madrid,  yet  the  feeble  court 
who  directed  them,  were  every  day  issuing  contradictory 
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orders.  The  people,  however,  were  at  last  alarmed, 
and  roused  from  torpor.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  king 
was  preparing  to  leave  Aranjuez  for  Seville,  wiih  a 
view  to  emigrate  to  his  American  dominions.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Prince  of  Peace  made  it  highly  probable 
that  he  would  instigate  the  royal  family  to  such  a  reso- 
lution, as  he  possessed  immense  riches,  and  foreseeing 
the  impending  storm,  might  well  be  anxious  to  with- 
draw. It  was  rumoured,  with  equal  pi-obability,  that 
the  Prince  of  Aslurias  was  sufficiently  attached  to  his 
country  to  oppose  the  design.  A  popular  commotion 
broke  out  at  Aranjuez.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  attacked  ;  and  though  he  saved  himself  by 
flight,  their  majesties  found  it  necessary  to  appease  the 
public  indignation,  by  proclaiming  that  Godoy,  their 
favourite,  was  discharged  from  his  high  offices  and 
commands,  and  was  permitted  to  retire  wherever  he 
might  choose.  Tlie  people  of  Madrid,  whither  Godoy 
had  fled  from  Aranjuez,  were  determined  that  he  should 
not  retire  with  such  impunity.  They  rose  like  the  peo- 
ple of  Aranjuez,  discovered  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  a 
garret,  and  committed  him  to  a  common  jail.  In  the 
midst  of  these  commoiiuiib,  Charles  IV.  published  at 
Aranjuez,  on  the  19ih  of  March,  a  formal  abdication  of 
the  Spanish  throne ;  either  impelled  by  personal  fears, 
he  gave  way  to  the  pojiular  wishes  in  favour  of  his  son, 
or  was  terrified  into  the  measure  by  Bonaparte,  who,  for 
thi;  sake  of  getting  the  lavouriie  of  the  people,  the  Prince 
of  Asturias,  into  his  power,  soon  after  invited  him  to  a 
fatal  interview,  under  the  new  title  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  to  publish  a  mani- 
festo and  demonstration  of  his  own  innocence  He  con- 
fiscated the  eff"ects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  appointed 
to  the  prcsiaency  of  the  grand  council  of  Castile,  a  po- 
pular nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  who  was  known 
to  be  attached  to  tiie  English  interests.  On  the  23d  of 
March,  he  made  his  puhlic  entry  into  Madrid.  Two 
days  before  that  time,  the  French  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Berg,  had  also  entered  the  Spanish  capital.  While 
the  governor  and  garrison  of  Madrid  submitted  to  the 
degrading  act  of  being  obliged  to  welcome  an  enemy's 
army  come  to  overawe  them,  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  a  state  of  high  fermentation,  and  some  mortal 
encounters  took  place  between  the  individuals  of  the 
two  nations.  Hitherto  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  French  had  been  endured,  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  more  from  stupefaction  than  cowardice. 
But  when  they  saw  the  French  General  Duhesmc  throw- 
ing ammunition  and  provisions  into  Barcelona,  they  re- 
monstrated against  the  portentous   movement "  Your 

troops,"  said  the  Spanish  Captain-general  Espctclla,  in 
a  letter  to  the  French  general,  "  that  occupied  the  ci- 
tadel and  the  fortress  of  Monjuich,  might  have  consider- 
ed all  the  houses  of  Barcelona  as  so  many  magazines, 
and  the  provisions  they  contained  as  their  own.  Your 
excellency  occupied  the  fortresses  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  and  king  as  an  ally  ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
faith  of  this,  that  the  Spanish  government  consented  to 
its  occupancy.  The  city  gave  you  an  honourble  recep- 
tion, and  shared  with  you  the  provisions  destined  for 
her  own  use."  A  fresh  insult  was,  however,  offered  to 
the  Spaniards,  when  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  im- 
prisonment had  occasioned  the  utmost  joy  throughout 
the  kingdom,  vvas  liberated  by  the  imperative  orders  of 
Bonapprte.  It  had  been  intended  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
but  ilie  the  intercession  of  the  old  queen  with  the  French 
emperor,  obtained  the  release  of  her  guilty  favourite, 


who  instantly  repaired  to  Bayoiine.  But  though  the 
Duke  of  Berg  possessed  Madrid  with  a  large  army, 
while  Ferdinand,  the  idol  of  the  people,  remained  in 
his  capital,  it  was  impossible  to  execute  the  plans  which 
the  French  meditated.  It  became,  therefore,  the  grand 
object  of  Bonaparte's  ambassadors  and  emissaries,  to 
persuade  the  new  king  to  leave  the  spot  on  which  they 
durst  not  arrest  him.  General  Savary  arrived  as  a  new 
envoy  from  Paris,  he  announced  the  intention  of  the 
French  emperor  to  visit  Madrid,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Spanish  monarch  paying  him  the  compli- 
ment of  meeting  him  on  his  own  frontiers.  Ferdinand 
unhappily  fell  into  the  snare  :  he  was  decoyed  under  the 
pretence  of  procuring  the  favour  of  Bonaparte,  by  a 
friendly  meeting,  to  proceed  from  Madrid  to  Burgos, 
from  thence  to  Vittoria,  and  finally  to  Bayonne,  where 
he  found  himself  in  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, like  another  Montezuma  in  the  power  of  Cortes. 
Together  with  the  released  Prince  of  Peace,  Charles 
IV.  and  his  queen  arrived  also  at  Bayonne.  Bonaparte 
had  found  it  easy  to  force  and  persuade  the  aged  royal 
pair  to  leave  their  native  dominions,  after  they  found  an 
escape  to  America  impracticable ;  nor  had  the  Spaniards 
to  regret  that  they  had  lost  an  imbecile  sovereign,  and 
a  queen  who  was  still  more  unpopular,  from  her  con- 
nections with  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Having  got  so  many  members  of  the  royal  family 
into  his  possession,  Bonaparte  immediately  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  in  a  direct  message  to  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh,  required  of  him,  and  all  his  family,  to  renounce 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Charles,  his  queen, 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  were  easy  instruments  in  the 
tyrant's  hands  ;  and  Charles  immediately  declaring  that 
his  former  resignation  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
fear  of  popular  tumult,  reclaimed  his  right  to  the  scep- 
tre, that  he  might  transfer  it  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 
Ferdinand,  though  now  a  prisoner,  would  not  however 
resign  his  right  to  the  throne,  except  on  certain  con- 
ditions, calculated  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  king- 
dom to  any  foreign  power.  He  proposed  that  Charles 
should  return  to  Madrid,  whither  he  would  attend  him 
as  a  dutiful  son  ;  that  the  cortes,  or  at  least  the  great 
council,  should  be  assembled  ;  that  Charles  should  dis- 
miss from  his  presence  the  detested  Prince  of  Peace  ; 
and,  in  case  of  the  aged  king  resigning  the  burthen  of 
government,  should  transfer  it  to  none  but  himself. 
These  negotiations  had  lasted  for  some  time,  and  Fer- 
dinand still  continued  resolute,  when  a  memorable  con- 
ference took  place,  (on  the  5th  of  May,)  at  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  the  old  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  Godoy  Prince  of  Peace,  some 
grandees  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos,  were  present.  Ferdinand  was,  after  some 
time,  called  in  to  it  by  his  father.  The  queen,  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  addressed  him  as  a  traitor,  who 
had  for  years  meditated  the  death  of  the  king  ;  but  pro- 
claimed her  own  infamy,  by  adding,  "  I  tell  you  to 
your  face,  that  you  are  my  son,  but  not  the  son'of  the 
king."  She  was  proceeding  in  her  reproaches,  when 
Napoleon  interrupted  her,  by  saying,  "  I  give  to  Fer- 
dinand the  crown  of  Naples,  to  Don  Carlos  that  of 
Etruria,  with  one  of  my  nieces  in  marriage  to  each  of 
them  ;  let  them  declare  if  they  be  willing  to  accept 
this  offer."  After  a  short  silence,  Don  Carlos  replied, 
"  Emperor,  I  am  not  born  to  be  a  king,  but  an  infant 
of  Spain."  Ferdinand  was  silent.  Bonaparte,  after  a 
short  pause,  resumed  :  "Prince,  you  must  choose  be- 
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tween  cession  or  tlcsiili."  Six  hours  were  allowed  to 
him  for  coming  to  a  dcicrminaiion.  Rinp;  Charles 
seconcltd  the  threat  of  tliC  ciiipeior  against  him  and 
all  his  tjUowcrs,  and  IVrdinand,  humanely  anxious  not 
to  involve  the  lives  ot  a  numhcr  of  persons  comjjrc- 
hendtd  in  the  threat,  made  the  resignation  that  was 
tommandtd.  He  was  immediately  deprived  of  his  coach 
of  state  and  sword  of  honour,  watched  by  a  party  of  the 
militia,  and  allowed  no  attendant  but  llic  commander  of 
the  guard. 

Charles  the  Fourth  ceded  to  Napoleon  all  his  rit^hts 
to  the  throne  of  the  Indies,  stipulating  (if  sue  h  a  trans- 
action could  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  stipulation,) 
til  at  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  should  be  maintained, 
its  religion  upheld,  and  its  sovereign,  whoever  he  should 
be,  independent. 

Tiie  intelligence  of  this  transaction  excited  a  tre- 
mendous convulsion  at  Madrid.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  departure  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  of  the  daughter 
of  king  Charles,  and  her  son  Don  Francisco,  for  Bay- 
hnne,  where  they  were  summoned  by  Bonaparte,  the 
people  surrounded  the  palace  to  which  they  were  bid- 
ding adieu.  The  carriages  were  indeed  suffered  to 
depart,  but  the  indignation  and  pity  of  the  people  were 
wound  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  beholding  the  tears  of 
the  Infant  Don  Francisco.  \Vhile  their  emotion  was  at 
the  highest,  a  detachment  of  French  soldiers  arrived, 
and  immediately  a  scene  of  carnage  commenced.  It 
is  not  fully  ascertained  whether  the  populace  or  the 
French  were  the  first  aggressors,  but  the  latter  were  the 
first  who  had  recourse  to  fire  arms  ;  and,  at  the  dis- 
charge of  these,  the  common  people  seized  on  every 
species  of  weapons  that  could  be  found. 

The  Frenchmen  employed  in  this  dreadful  day  in 
Madrid  did  not  exceed  10,000.  They  succeeded  at  last 
in  tjuelling  the  inhabitants,  after  a  terrible  slaughter  in 
the  morning,  which  was  changed  into  a  regular  military 
execution  in  the  afternoon.  The  Spanish  troops  had 
no  share  in  the  contest,  having  been  confined  to  their 
barracks  by  their  officers.  If  they  had  joined  their 
countrymen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  every 
Frenchman  in  Madrid  might  have  been  exterminated  ; 
but  the  retaliation  would  have  been  equally  dreadful,  for 
besides  the  10,000  in  Madrid,  there  were  50,000  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  who  would  have,  in  their  turn, 
taken  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants. 

By  a  royal  edict  dated  at  Bayonne,  (May  4th,)  the 
Grand  duke  ot  Berg,  whom  Charles  in  the  edict  called 
his  cousin,  was  appoined  lieutenant-general,  or  viceroy, 
of  all  Spain.  Before  the  courage  of  the  kingdom  was 
yet  fairly  displayed,  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  necessary 
to  discharge,  in  a  few  disgraceful  events,  some  of  the 
baser  spirit  which  yet  remained.  The  Junta  at  Madrid 
disarmed  all  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  and  even  antici- 
pated the  edict  of  Bayonne,  for  making  the  duke  of 
Berg  their  president.  The  council  of  Castile  also  sanc- 
tioned by  their  name,  and  published  the  edicts,  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  viceroy  ;  and  the  Incjuisition,  true  to 
its  old  disgraceful  principles,  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  people,  inviting  them  to  submit  to  the  paramount 
power. 

Bonaparte  supported  these  addresses,  by  declaring  to 
the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  determined  to  make  them 
what  they  had  once  been, — a  great,  glorious,  and  happy 
uation.  "  Your  princes,  (he  said,)  have  ceded  to  me 
their  rights  to  the  crown  of  the  Spains  ;  your  nation  is 
old — my  mission  is  to  restore  its  youth."    This  address 


was  followed  ly  a  decree  for  svmimoning  a  junta  of 
Notables  to  represent  the  Spanish  nation  at  Bayonne, 
there  to  fix  the  forms  of  a  new  government.  To  con- 
stitute this  assembly,  he  named  about  1  jO  individuals  of 
different  classes  ana  conditions,  but  only  about  90  were 
convened.  The  junta  at  Bayonne  held  their  twelfth 
meeting  on  the  17ili  of  July,  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution.  In  the  chamber 
where  tliey  sat,  were  erected  a  magnificent  throne, 
and  a  richly  decorated  altar,  the  service  of  which  was 
performed  by  the  Archbisliop  of  Burgos.  Joseph  Bona- 
paiic,  to  V.  hom  N.ipolton  had  transferred  the  crown  of 
S[)ain,  addressed  the  junta  as  their  king,  and  was 
answeretl  in  a  speech  Irom  the  president,  after  which 
the  oath  of  allegiance  was  administered  to  several  meiu- 
bcrs,  and  the  junta  attended  his  levee.  We  have  heard 
of  the  high  spirit  and  independence  of  the  Bayonne 
junta,  as  presenting  the  first  obstacle  to  Bonaparte's 
ambition,  but  there  is  no  symptom  of  any  such  spirit  in 
these  transactions. 

King  Joseph  set  foot  on  tlie  territory  of  Spain  on 
the  9lh  of  July  1808,  and  made  his  public  entry  into 
Madrid  on  the  20ili,  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Bayonne  junta,  lie  had  a  personal  guard  of  ten 
thousand  Italians  and  other  troops,  independent  of  an 
army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  muler  General  Bes- 
sicres,  who  v.-ere  posted  at  Madrid  for  his  defence. 
To  Spain  it  was  still  more  humiliating  tl>an  the  entrv 
of  an  usurper  into  her  capital,  to  see,  in  the  list  of  that 
usurper's  officers  of  the  household,  the  names  of  some 
of  her  noblest  grandees,  and  even  the  names  of  incn 
bearing  the  character  of  patriotism,  who  had  struggled 
against  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  laboured  to  get  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  on  the  throne.  Don  Louis  Mariano 
de  Urquijo,  was  made  his  secretary  of  state  ;  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  minister  for  foreign  relations ;  the 
duke  of  Park,  the  duke  of  St  Germain,  the  duke 
of  Infantado,  the  Count  Santa  Collona,  and  the  dukes 
of  Ossuna  and  Sotomayor,  were  his  captains  or  cham- 
berlains. It  was  not  until  the  mass  of  the  poople 
(the  populace  itself)  had  set  an  example  of  patriotism 
to  those  men,  that  any  of  them  redeemed  their  honour, 
by  apostatising  from  the  usurper.  But  though  courtiers 
and  courtly  patriots  could  brook  the  degradation  of  the 
Spanish  name — though  some  of  the  nobility,  from  mean 
despair,  and  others  from  still  ineaner  hopes,  acquiesced 
in  the  change  of  dynasty,  the  people  were  agitated  by 
nobler  passions.  Though  the  flower  of  their  regular 
army  was  serving  abroad  ;  their  north  eastern  frontier 
in  the  hands  of  French  garrisons  ;  their  metropolis, 
their  interior,  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal, possessed  by  100,000  veteran  Frenchmen,  com- 
manded by  the  best  officers  in  Europe  ;  without  arms, 
ammunition,  or  treasury,  and  deserted  by  their  own 
government,  they  rose  to  combat  with  the  masters  of 
Europe — with  the  tactics  of  Bonaparte  himself  It  is 
true,  that  in  many  instances  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
has  not  been  consistent  with  this  bold  commencement ; 
but,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have  risen  even  for  a 
moment  with  unanimity,  exhibits  a  picture  unparalleled 
in  modern  history.  The  motto  of  the  insurgents  was, 
"  I'/ie  Sfianish  blood  shed  at  Madrid  cries  for  -ven- 
geance." 

The  public  mind  had  been  strongly  agitated  ever 
since  the  massacre  of  Madrid  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
abdication  of  Ferdinand  was  announced,  that  a  general 
explosion  burst  forth.    Tlic  anniversary  of  the  tutelary 
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saint  ol  the  piincc,  ^t  Ferdinand,  awoke  all  the  sen- 
bibility  of  an  ardent,  devout,  and  loyal  people.  On  tliat 
day,  (the  2rtli  of  May,)  the  insurrection  commenced  in 
niany  places.  In  Vaieniia,  Don  Miquel  de  Saavcdra, 
captain  general  of  the  province,  was  put  to  death  for 
opposing  tlie  insurgents.  At  Cucn^a,  Canhagena, 
Malaga,  and  Granada,  and  in  the  Castdes,  and  Eslre- 
iTiadura,  the  same  scenes  were  exhibited.  At  Cadiz, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  patriots  had  corresponded 
with  tlic  English  at  Gibraltar,  Solano,  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  Andalusia,  who  headed  the  French  faction, 
came  post  haste  to  the  city,  and  thundered  forth  pro- 
claniaiions  against  their  designs  ;  but  the  people,  con- 
ducted by  Spanish  officers,  rose  and  surrounded  his 
palace,  and  put  him  to  death,  in  the  act  of  proclaiming 
ills  atlaclimciit  to  Napoleon.  These  unconnected  efforts 
were  quickly  brought  into  unity  by  the  establishment  of 
provincial  juntas. 

The  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  patriots  was  taken  by 
the  supreme  junta  of  Seville,  which,  with  a  happy 
audacity,  assumed,  and,  for  a  time,  exercised  all  the 
functions  of  sovereign  authority.  Laying  hold  of  some 
statutes  in  their  constitution,  which  authorised  their 
rejecting  the  orders  of  (he  supreme  council  of  Madrid, 
wlien  the  capital  should  be  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
troops,  they  proclaimed  Fei-dinand  the  \'II.  and  war 
against  France.  This  pre-eminence  which  they  claimed 
in  authority,  was  due  to  them  from  the  circumstances 
of  Andalusia.  That  was  the  province  in  which  there 
were  most  veteran  native  troops,  the  only  foundery  of 
caimon  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  greatest  store  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  It  is  the  province,  loo,  in  which 
Gibraltar  is  situated,  and  which  could  best  receive 
assistance  from  England.  It  is  the  province  of  opulence 
and  resources.  Altliough  it  was  not  among  the  highest 
ranks  that  tlie  patriotic  ardour  was  strongest,  many  of 
the  digriified  clergy  and  nobility  joined  the  general 
enrolment  of  the  people.  The  bishop  of  St  Andero 
appeared  among  the  patriots,  and  the  Count  de  Montejo 
was  indefatigable  in  enlisting  and  drilling  the  volun- 
teers. The  monasteries  and  the  universities  poured 
(orth  recruits.  The  standards  of  the  latter  bore  the 
names  of  saints  ;  those  of  the  former  wore  tiie  names  of 
(ireck  or  Roman  heroes.  By  an  agreement  between 
tlie  Spanish  general  Castanos  and  the  patriots  of  Cadiz, 
on  tile  one  part,  and  of  the  British  otlicers  at  Gibraltar 
and  in  the  ftlediterranean,  on  the  other.  Lord  CoUiiig- 
%vood  arrived  with  sliips  to  lake  the  command  of  tlic 
English  fleet  off  Cadiz,  and  general  Spencer,  with  six 
or  seven  regiments,  from  Gibraltar.  Lord  CoUingwood 
offered  his  services  for  the  reduction  of  the  French 
ileet  in  the  harbour;  but  Thomas  de  Morla,  who  suc- 
I  ceded  to  the  government  of  the  city  after  the  execution 
<,f  Solano,  determined  that  this  should  be  exclusively 
an  achievement  of  the  Spaniards.  The  French  ships 
lay  in  the  canal  of  the  arsenal,  in  such  a  position,  that 
they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  castles, 
as  well  as  of  t!ie  Spanish  squadron  off  Cadiz  ;  but  the 
gun-boats,  bomb-vessels,  and  batteries,  constructed  on 
the  isle  of  Leon,  and  near  fort  Louis,  soon  reduced 
admiral  Rosilly  (June  Utli,)  to  surrender  iho  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  five  ships  of  the  line  of  "4  guns,  one  frigate, 
and  four  thousand  seamen  and  marines. 


Advice  having  been  received,  that  a  detachment  oi 
French  had  assembled  at  Tavira,  to  enter  Spain  from  the 
side  of  Portugal,  by  the  river  Guadiana,  general  Spen- 
cer, with  his  detachment,  set  sail  for  the  Guadiana,  and 
landed  his  troops  at  Ayamonte.  Three  ships  had  alrea- 
dy been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  by  general 
Purvis.  Alarmed  at  these  movements,  the  French  con- 
centrated all  their  force  at  Lisbon,  excepting  a  few  de- 
tachments in  fortified  places.  The  Portuguese  also  rose 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  sent  solicitations  for  succours 
to  admiral  Sir  C.  Cotton,  who  commanded  the  naval 
forces  of  Britain  in  that  quarter.  The  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  thus  changed  the  relations  of 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  towards  each  other,  hardly 
needed  the  ceremony  of  a  proclamation,  to  establish 
friendship  and  alliance.  The  juntas,  however,  formally 
proclaimed  peace  and  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  Swe- 
den, and  Portugal;  and  tlie  Portuguese  provinces  of 
Algarve  and  Alentejo  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  junta  of  Seville  ;  so  did  the  Canary  isles.  En- 
voys were  dispatched  to  the  transmarine  establishments 
of  Spain,  in  the  Americas,  West  Indies,  and  Asia,  in- 
viting them  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Proclamations  had  been  sent  out  to  those  colo- 
nics by  khig  Joseph  ;  but  the  vessels  which  carried  then\ 
had  been  mostly  taken  by  the  English,  and  the  crews  of 
those  which  arrived  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  trans- 
atlantic patriots.  Meanwhile  the  Viscount  de  Materosa, 
Don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  and  other  deputies  from  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  provinces,  arrived  at  London. 
Peace  was  proclaimed  with  Spain  in  the  London  Ga- 
zette, on  the  6th  of  July.  The  Spanish  prisoners  in  our 
jails,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  were  liberated, 
clothed,  and  sent  home  to  join  their  countrymen  in  arms. 
Independent  of  the  arms  and  treasures  promptly  for- 
warded by  government,  the  public  ardour  in  Britain,  for 
the  cause  of  the  patriots,  was  evinced  by  subscriptions 
that  were  set  on  foot  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  some 
corps  of  militia  volunteered  their  services  in  the  cause. 

Some  admirable  precautions  were  published  by  the 
Seville  junta,  calculated  to  direct  the  desultory  warfare 
which  they  had  determined  to  pursue,  in  preference  to 
risking  pitched  battles.  Happy  had  it  been  if  the  seve- 
ral juntas,  in  their  zeal  to  animate  their  countrymen,  had 
not  forgot  the  precaution  of  adheriniir  to  truth,  in  the 
calculation  of  their  fighting  men.  While  they  hoped 
to  terrify  the  French  by  exaggeration,  they  only  deceiv- 
ed each  other,  and  their  allies.*  Of  the  French  armies 
in  the  whole  peninsula,  including  the  army  of  Junot  in 
PortUi^al,  a  force  exceeding  100,000  men  ;  50,000  were 
stationed  in  Madrid,  or  its  vicinity,  under  Prince  Murat, 
and  marshal  Moncey.  From  this  great  body,  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  take  possession  of  Cadiz  and  Valen- 
tia  ;  the  former  detachment  commanded  by  Dupont,  the 
latter  under  marshal  Moncey.  Marshal  Bessiercs  had 
in  charge  to  guard  the  roads  between  Madrid  and  Bay- 
onne,  and  to  bridle  the  country  as  much  as  possible,  by 
spreading  to  the  right  and  left.f  This  northern  army  was 
opposed  by  the  Spanish  general  Cuesta,  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  of  Gallicia,  Asturias,  Estremadura,  and  Leon, 
and  those  of  some  insurgent  districts  of  Biscay.  General 
Castanos  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  four  kingdoms 
of  Andalusia,  with  the  provinces  of  Granada  and  Valcn- 


•  This  was  sadly  experienced  by  Sir  .lolin  Moore. 

■J-  Of  the  14  provinces  otSpain,  there  were  four  in  the  hands  of  the  French  when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  Xavarre,  Biscay,  and  the 
two  Castiles.    The  fortress  of  Barcelona  was  also  in  their  possession. 
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tia,  which  bad  united  themselves  with  Andalusia.  Ad- 
miral Cisneros  was  captain-general  of  Murcia.  Don 
Joseph  Palafox  of  Arragon ;  and  Count  Espciclla  of 
Catalonia. 

The  army  of  Dupont  left  Madrid  20,000  strong,  cross- 
ed the  mountains  of  the  Morena,  and  descending  into 
Andalusia,  took  and  pillaged  Cordova.  At  this  place, 
the  French  general  was  informed  that  Castanos  was  ad- 
vancing with  45,000  patriots.  He  retired  first  to  a  strong 
position  behind  the  Guadalquivir,  and  from  thence  fell 
back  to  Baylen.  Already  he  had  lost  great  numbers  by 
the  desultory  attacks  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  a  whole  division  of  his  army  under  general 
Wedel,  and  a  reinforcement  under  general  Belliard, 
which  were  on  their  march  from  Madrid,  had  been 
separated  from  him  by  the  judicious  movements  of 
Castanos,  that  his  case  became  hopeless.  As  his  last 
resource,  he  made  a  bold  attack  on  25,000  of  Castanos' 
army,*  with  all  the  forces  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, was  repulsed  with  the  Ins!;  of  3000  men,  and  oblig- 
ed to  surrender  at  discretion.  General  Wedcl's  division 
was  comprehended  in  the  capitulation.  It  was  agreed, 
that  they  should  be  sent  home  by  sea.  The  battle  of 
Baylen  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  July.  General  Mon- 
cey  was  not  more  successful  in  Valcntia.  Marching 
upon  the  city  of  Valentia,  after  routing  the  peasants  at 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  he  began  to  cannonade  its 
walls,  when  he  was  attacked  by  general  Caro,  the  ne- 
phew of  Romana,  with  the  covering  army,  was  beaten 
back  to  his  camp,  and  Tom  thence  obliged  to  fly  to  Ma- 
drid. Of  15,000  men  who  liad  marched  with  Monccy 
from  the  Spanish  capital,  1500  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  10,000  returned,  with  a  prodigious  proportion  of 
wounded.  In  the  campaign  of  Arragon,  the  defence  of 
Saragossa  displayed  a  heroism  never  surpassed  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  On  the  14th  of  June,  before  any 
force  could  be  organized  for  the  protection  of  this  de- 
fenceless city,  9000  French,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Le  Febre,took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  which  com- 
mand Saragossa.  A  small  party  of  cavalry  even  pene- 
trated into  the  town  ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  rash 
advance,  being  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  Saragossians  had 
hastily  planted  some  cannon  before  the  gates  of  their 
city,  and  also  in  some  favourable  positions  without  the 
town  ;  when,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  French  sent  a  de- 
tachment against  these  out-posts,  while  their  main  body 
attempted  to  storm  the  city  at  one  of  their  gates.  The 
Saragossians  resisted  boih  attacks  with  successful  fu- 
ry. They  closed  with  the  French  after  single  dischar- 
ges, and  overpowered  them.  A  party  of  the  enemy  that 
entered  the  town  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Le  Febre  re- 
tired beyond  the  reacii  of  their  cannon,  losing,  in  his 
retreat,  400  cavalry,  and  27  baggage  waggons.  This 
was  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  dreadful  siege.  The 
French  receiving  reinforcements  of  troops  and  artillery, 
had  again  nearly  invested  the  town  before  the  expiration 
of  June,  and  rcoccupied  the  adjacent  heights.  During 
their  advance,  the  Saragossians  employed  their  slender 
means  of  defence  to  the  best  advantage.  They  tore 
down  the  curtains  from  their  windows,  and  formed  them 
into  sacks,  which  they  filled  with  sand,  and  piled  up  be- 
fore every  gate  in  the  form  of  a  battery,  digging  round 
each  of  them  a  deep  trench.  The  gates  of  Saragossa 
are,  in  many  places,  connected  by  the  mud  walls  of  gar- 
dens within  the  town,  in  others  by  buildings,  or  by  the 


remains  of  an  old  Moorish  wall,  which  had  not  even  a 
pldiform  tor  musquetry.  Through  tliese  intermediate 
houses,  and  mud  walls,  the  brave  citizens  broke  holes 
for  musquetry  and  cannon.  The  houses  in  the  environs 
of  the  city  were  pulled  down  or  burnt.  Gardens  and 
olive  grounds  were  cheertuUy  rooted  up  by  the  proprie- 
tors, whenever  they  impeded  the  defence  of  the  city,  or 
covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  exertions  of 
the  men  were  imitated  by  the  women,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  heroism  of  the  citizens  was  only  equalled  by  their 
industry,  and  by  the  sagacity  of  those  who  conducted 
the  defence.  Gunpowder  was  manufactured  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  though  it  was  on  fire  in  every  quarter 
At  the  end  ofnearly  two  months,  every  desperate  effort 
had  failed  to  recover  the  adjacent  heights  and  the  envi- 
rons :  the  bodies,  but  not  the  courage,  of  the  besieged 
were  almost  exhausted.  On  the  4th  of  Augusi,  the 
French  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  one  quarter  of  the 
town :  the  mud  walls  had  been  battered  down :  the 
French  columns  iiad  entered,  and  were  in  possession  of 
one-half  of  the  city,  even  to  the  central  street.  The 
French  general  then  demanded  a  capitulation,  in  these 
words, — "  Head  r/uarters,  Santa  Rttgracia  :  The  Cafiitu- 
lation."  He  was  answered  in  the  following  words  : 
"  Head  quarters,  Saragossa  :  War  to  the  knife  "  The 
French  occupied  one  side  of  the  main  street  called 
Corso.  The  Arragonese  threw  up  their  entrenchments 
within  a  few  paces  of  them,  on  the  opposite  side.  In  day 
light,  it  was  certain  death  to  appear  within  this  iiorrid 
interval;  but  during  the  night,  the  combatants  often 
dashed  across  the  street  against  each  others  batteries. 
At  last  the  ammunition  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  fail, 
and  the  people  were  calling  out  to  be  led  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  only  their  knives,  when,  at  this  awful  crisis, 
a  convoy  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  3000  Span- 
ish guards,  Swiss  and  volunteers  of  Arragon,  unexpect- 
edly found  their  way  into  the  city,  under  Don  Francis 
Palafox,  the  brother  of  the  general.  A  council  of  war 
now  determined,  that  if  the  whole  of  Saragossa  should  be 
consumed,  the  patriots  should  retire  over  the  Ebro  to 
the  suburbs,  and  defend  them  till  they  perished.  The 
people  shouted  when  tliey  heard  the  resolution.  For 
eleven  days  the  conflict  was  continued  from  house  to 
house,  from  room  to  room,  when  the  French  had  again 
lost  all  but  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  city.  During  the 
niglu  of  the  13th  of  August,  the  fire  of  the  French  was 
particularly  destructive  ;  and,  when  their  batteries  ceas- 
ed, flames  were  seen  to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the 
buildings  in  their  possession.  On  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Saragossians,  the  ene- 
my's columns  were  seen  at  a  distance  retreating  over 
the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna. 

In  Catalonia,  the  French  general  Duhesme  had  been 
du-ected  to  reduce  Gerona,  at  the  same  time  that  Le 
Febre  was  sent  against  Saragossa;  but,  after  spending 
a  month  in  the  siege,  he  was  threatened  by  the  insur- 
gents in  flank,  and  precipitately  retreated.  The  French 
prevented  (but  with  the  utmost  difficulty)  the  patriots 
from  cutting  off  the  communications  of  Figueras,  and 
investing  Barcelona.  Such  were  the  successes  of  the 
patriots  in  the  south  and  east ;  while  their  affairs  in  the 
north  of  Spain  wore  a  much  less  favourable  aspect,  from 
the  fate  of  a  battle  which  they  lost  at  Medina  del  Rio 
Scco,  in  the  province  of  Leon.     Marshal  Bessieres, 


•  Of  these,  one  half  were  irregulars 
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while  he  dispatched  a  force  against  Saragossa,  had  also 
pushed  forward  columns  against  Segovia,  Logrono, 
Vailadolid,  and  St  Andero.  Segovia  was  taken,  after  tlie 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  peasantry  before  its  walls. 
The  town  and  province  of  Palentia  was  also  disarmed, 
and  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  captured  towns 
were  deputed  to  go  to  Bayonne,  there  to  supplicate  the 
forgiveness  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  swear  feahy  lo  his 
Catholic  majesty.  General  Mvrle  had  proceeded  to  the 
mountains  of  St  Andero  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  defeat- 
ed the  natives  under  their  patriotic  bishop  in  one  quar- 
ter, while  General  Ducos  drove  them  from  post  lo  post 
into  the  town  from  other  points.  The  French  generals 
then  entered  St  Andero  on  different  sides:  the  peasants 
returned  to  their  homes;  and  the  city  swore  fealty  to  the 
usurper.  But  the  severest  blow  to  the  patriotic  cause, 
was  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  western  provinces  un- 
der Cuesta.  That  general,  whose  forces  comprehended 
all  the  prisoners  restored  by  the  British  government,* 
was  attacked  (on  the  14th  of  July)  on  the  high  grounds 
of  Medina  del  Rio  Scco  by  general  Bessieres.  All  the 
positions  of  his  raw  troops  were  carried.  lie  lost  all  his 
artillery,  his  baggage,  stores,  and  the  better  part  of  his 
army.  The  Spaniards  fled  through  Benevento  as  far  as 
Astorga.  They  were  pursued  for  many  days;  and  all 
the  places  which  they  left  behind  them  surrendered  as 
the  enemy  came  up. 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this  defeat,  the 
patriots  were  not  without  hopes  of  rallying  even  under 
Cuesta,  and  that  reinforcements  were  expected  to  join 
the  fugitives  from  Medina.  The  battle  of  that  place 
was  certainly  not  regarded  as  a  sufficient  counterba- 
lance to  the  surrender  of  Dupont  at  Baylen,  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  resisting  spirit  which  were  still  displayed. 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Baylen  had  reached 
Madrid,  the  French  immediately  had  begun  to  fortify 
the  Reteiro.  On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  they 
began  to  evacuate  Madrid.  King  Joseph,  with  the  last 
companies  of  the  troops,  left  the  Spanish  capital  on  the 
29th,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Burgos,  after  plun- 
dering the  public  treasury  of  the  plate  and  the  crown 
jewels  of  his  unfortunate  predecessors.  It  was  observed 
by  the  Spaniards,  "  that  Josefih  had  put  the  crown  into 
nis pocket,  -which  he  dumt  not  ivear  upon  hits  head." 

While  the  French  government  could  not  extinguish 
the  flame  of  insurrection  in  Spain,  they  were  still  less 
able  to  prevent  its  explosion  being  heard  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Bonaparte  had  in  vain  attempted  to  impress  the 
Spanish  regiments,  in  that  army  which  he  kept  watching 
over  his  late  conquests  in  Germany,  with  an  idea,  that 


the  most  respectable  part  of  their  countrymen  had  sanc- 
tioned his  proceedings.  He  published,  indeed,  an  ac- 
count in  the  Moniteur,  of  those  regiments  having  vo- 
luntarily come  forward  to  devote  themselves  to  his  cause, 
and,  having  formed  a  detachment,  to  beg  the  honour  of 
being  the  body-guard  of  Joseph.  If  any  such  offer  was 
made,  it  ill  accorded  with  the  subsequent  spirit  of  the 
same  troops,  who,  when  they  heard  of  the  true  state  of 
their  country,  planted  their  colours  in  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  around  wliich  they  formed,  and,  having  sworn 
an  oath  of  patriotism  on  their  knees,  marched  out 
through  the  hostile  battalions  which  surrounded  them, 
but  who  did  not  choose  to  put  their  courage  and  de- 
spair to  the  proof.  Ten  thousand  Spaniards,  stationed 
under  the  Marquis  Romana  on  the  island  of  Langland, 
Zealand,  and  Jutland,  who  had  thus  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  French  yoke,  were  brought  off  by  our 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  under  Admiral  Keats,  and  were  con- 
veyed, with  their  stores,  arms,  and  artillery,  to  Corunna, 
on  the  30th  of  September.f 

The  whole  aspect  of  Spanish  affairs,  had  inspired 
hopes  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  that  the  co-operation 
of  a  British  army  would  not  be  thrown  away  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula; and  for  this  purpose,  a  force  of  about  10,000 
men  set  sail  from  Cork  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  arrived 
at  Corunna  on  the  20th.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
commanded  them,  offered  the  assistance  of  his  forces  to 
the  Junta  of  Gallicia;  they  replied,  that  they  wanted 
not  men,  but  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  but  re- 
commended a  diversion  by  the  British  in  Lisbon.  The 
army  then  sailed  for  Oporto,  but  was  left  inactive  there, 
while  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  in  person  to  have  a  confe- 
rence with  the  British  admiral.  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  off 
Lisbon.  On  board  of  that  admiral's  ship,  he  received 
information  from  General  Spencer,  that  the  Junta  of 
Seville  did  not  require  the  co-operation  of  his  little  ar- 
my ;  he  therefore  gave  orders  to  General  Spencer  to 
join  him,  in  his  proposed  operations  on  Portugal.  Be- 
fore he  landed  his  troops,  he  received  advice  from  home, 
that  5000  men,  under  General  Anstruther,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  join  him,  and  that  10,000  men,  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  would  speedily  be  detached  for  the  same 
purpose. 

This  last  commander  had  been  sent,  in  the  month  of 
May,  to  assist  our  forlorn  ally,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
against  a  combined  attack  from  Russia,  I'rance,  and 
Denmark.  His  army  reached  Gottenburg  on  the  17th 
of  May,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land.  Sir  John  Moore 
repaired  to  Stockholm,  to  communicate  his  orders,  and 
to  concert  measures  for  the  security  of  Sweden.     He 


The  French  army  were 


•  Cuesta's  army,  by  t!ie  French  account,  amounted  to  35,000  ;  by  that  of  the  Spaniards,  to  less  than  1 5,000. 
at  least  22,000  strong,  and  had  a  large  force  of  cavalry. 

t  The  common  account  which  is  given  of  the  first  communication  of  the  slate  of  his  country  to  the  Sfarquis  of  Romana,  is,  thai  a 
Swedish  clergym.an,  in  the  disguise  of  a  low  and  travelling  tradesman,  .arrived  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Marquis,  and  addressed  him 
m  the  streets,  at  first  under  the  pretence  of  ofl'ering  him  some  smuggled  coffee  for  sale,  but  afterwards  found  means  to  intimate  the  ob- 
ject of  his  errand,  by  speaking  in  Latin.  The  writer  of  this  article  docs  not  presume  to  contradict  the  whole  story  of  the  Swedish  cler- 
gyman, but  can  affirm,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  person,  who  is  not  a  Swedish,  but  a  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  clergT,man,  (his 
name  is  Robertson,)  received  1000/.  from  the  Uritish  government  For  communicating  the  message  of  our  cabinet  to  the  Marquis  of  Ro- 
mana, at  Ills  head  quarteis  in  fJermany.  Mr.  Roberlscm  had  been  hired  to  do  so;  and  proceeded  to  the  continent,  at  the  risque  of  his 
life,  availing  himself  of  a  German  education,  which  made  him  easily  pass  for  a  native  merch.ant.  He  fovuid  much  less  difficulty  than  the 
Swedish  agent  is  represented  lo  have  met  with.  lie  found  Honiana,  not  surrounded  by  spies  and  watches,  but  accessible  in  his  own 
hotel,  where  Robertson  took  up  his  lodgings,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  the  day  afier  his  arrival.  Romana  was,  indeed,  at  first 
very  cautious,  and  would  not  bi  lieve  that  the  other  was  an  empowered  agent,  till  Koberison  proved,  that  he  must  have  been  informed  bv 
a  British  minister  lately  resident  in  Spain,  of  ciicumstanccs  known  only  to  the  marquis  .and  the  minister.     Robertson  asked  Romana,  if 

he  remembered  having  dined  with  Mr in  Spain  on  a  certain  day,  and  their  lia\ing  looked  over  certain  books  and  pictures  after 

dinner  He  reminded  him  also  of  certain  remarks  tiiat  had  been  made ;  which  Romana  recollected.  The  Marquis  then  had  no  doubt  of 
Mr  Robertson's  having  been  sent  by  the  British  government;  but  committed  himself  no  farther  in  conversation,  than  by  saying,  that  he 
should  consult  the  other  officers  of  the  Spanish  troops  upon  the  subject. — The  writer  of  this  article  rectaved  the  above  Statement  from 
the  Scottish  clergyman's  own  moudi,  and  knows  that  lie  received  the  reward  already  mentioned. 
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there  found,  lo  liis  surprize,  llir.t  though  the  Swedish 
army  was  quite  insuflicicnt  for  defensive  purposes,  his 
Majesty's  thouglits  were  iiucut  on  couc'iuest.  It  was 
first  proposed  that  the  British  should  remain  in  their 
ships,  till  some  Swedish  regiments  should  be  eollccted 
at  Gottenburg,  and  that  the  combined  forces  sliouUl  land 
and  conquer  Zealand.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  plan, 
it  was  found  that  the  island  of  Zealand,  besides  its  for- 
tresses, contained  a  regular  force,  superior  to  any  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  against  it,  and  that  the  adja- 
cent islands  were  full  of  French  troops,  which  could  not 
be  prevented  from  crossing  over  to  it  in  small  parties. 
It  was  next  proposed,  that  the  Biilish  alone  s'loukl  land 
in  Finland,  storm  a  fortress,  and  take  possession  of  the 
jirovince.  But  General  Moore  justly  represented,  that 
10,000  British  troops  were  insulficient  to  encounter  the 
principal  force  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which  could 
quickly  be  brought  from  Petersburgh.  The  Swedish 
monarch  is  said  to  have  haughtily  told  Sir  John  Moore, 
that  he  would  command  him  to  undertake  any  cnterprize 
which  he  might  think  proper.  Sir  John  INIoore  asked, 
by  what  au\hority  he  should  do  so.  "  By  authority 
from  your  own  sovereign,"  replied  Gustavus.  Sir 
John  begged  to  be  shewn  the  document;  a  reply  which 
was  felt  by  the  monarch  as  an  implied  doubt  of  his  royal 
word;  and  for  daring  to  disbelieve  a  false  assertion,  he 
ordered  the  British  commander  to  be  put  under  arrest. 
Sir  John  escaped,  however,  from  Stockholm  in  disguise, 
and,  conformably  to  his  instructions,  brought  back  his 
troops  lo  England. 

Strengthened  by  the  assurances  of  speedy  reinforce- 
ments. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  determined  to  disembark 
in  Mondego  Bay,  a  situation  in  w  hich  he  could  be  sup- 
ported by  a  Portuguese  army,  which  had  advanced  to 
Coimhra.  On  the  9th  of  August,  the  advanced  guard 
marched  forward  on  the  road  to  Lisbon,  and  on  the  I5th 
had  a  slight  action  with  the  French  at  Obidos.  Next 
day  they  halted,  and  on  the  day  after  an  attack  was  made 
upon  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  under  General  Labor- 
de,  at  Roleia.  Their  force  amoimted  lo  6000  men  ;  but 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  be  join- 
ed by  another  body  of  equal  force,  under  General  Loison, 
who  had  gone  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  south  of 
Portugal,  but  was  expected  to  return  in  the  course  of 
the  night.  The  French  were  defeated,  but  retreated 
in  good  order.  By  this  success  the  road  was  cleared 
to  Lisbon.  On  the  day  after  this  affair,  the  British  army 
moved  to  Lourinha,  to  facilitate  the  junction,  and  pro- 
tect the  landing  of  the  troops  under  General  Anstru- 
thcr,after  which  they  resumed  their  march.  But  Junot 
was  determined  to  attack  the  British  armv  before  its  re- 
inforcements should  a'-rive.  Leaving  Lisbon  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  he  came  up  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  on  the  21stof  August,  and  attacked  him  in 
his  position  at  Vimeira.  The  t'rench  renewed  their  on- 
set in  different  columns,  with  the  tumost  impetuosity. 
They  were  repulsed  at  all  points,  afier  repeated  charges 
with  the  bayonet,  and  at  last  retreated  with  the  loss  of  about 
3000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  leaving  behind 
them  13  pieces  of  cannon  and  23  ammunition  waggons. 
After  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  \'^imcira  had  been 
made,  and  the  action  already  conmienccd,  Sir  Henry 
Burrard,  who  was  superior  in  command  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action ;  but  declined 
to  deprive  Sir  Arthur  of  the  honour  of  obtaining  a  vic- 
tory, which  appeared  so  probable. 

On  the  22d,  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple,  the  lieutenant  go- 


vernor of  (iibrallar,  arrived  to  lake  the  command  over 
both  at  Cintra,  the  place  lo  which  the  British  had  moved 
after  the  battle.  When  intelligence  was  received  in 
England,  in  the  words  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  that  the 
whole  of  the  French  army  in  Portugal,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  in  person,  had  sustained 
a  signal  defeat,  the  public  hope  was  naturally  sanguine 
that  the  victory  would  be  followed  up  by  important  ad- 
vantages. Tlie  arrival  of  the  next  dispatches  was  cele- 
brated by  the  firing  of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  at  a 
late  and  unprecedented  hour  of  the  evening.  With  as- 
tonishment it  was  learnt  in  the  morning,  that  this  cere- 
mony had  been  performed  for  a  convention,  which  had 
been  signed  at  Cintra,  between  the  respective  generals 
of  the  British  and  l-"rench  armies  ;  a  convention  founded 
on  the  ba<iis  of  an  armistice,  agreed  upon  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Vimeira.  It  was  stipulated,  among  other 
articles,  that  the  English  government  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  transporting  the  whole  of  the  French  army 
to  any  of  the  ports  between  Rochcfort  and  L'Orient. 
\Vhen  the  army  arrived  in  France,  it  was  to  be  at  liber- 
ty to  serve  again  innnedialcly,  and  the  property  of  the 
l-'rench  was  to  be  sacred  and  untouched.  It  might  eiihcr 
be  carried  off  into  France,  or  sold  in  Portugal.  By  the 
seventh  article  of  the  preliminary  treaty,  it  had  been 
even  stipulated,  that  the  Russian  ilcet  should  be  allowed 
either  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  Tagus,  or  lo  return 
home  But  this  was  indignantly  refused  by  Sir  Charles 
Cotton,  our  admiral  off  the  Tagus,  who  obtained  the 
surrender  of  the  Russian  ships,  on  condition  of  their 
being  restored  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  event  of 
a  treaty  being  concluded  with  Russia,  and  of  Admiral 
Siniavian  and  his  crews  being  conveyed  to  their  own 
shores  by  our  shi[)s. 

The  general  regret  and  indignation  of  the  country  at 
this  convention  of  Cintra,  was  expressed  in  petitions  to 
the  throne,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  transaction. 
An  in(|uiry  was  set  on  foot.  The  report  of  the  military 
board  stated,  in  defence  of  the  convention,  that,  from  tlie 
want  of  cavalry  in  the  British  army,  it  was  not  possible 
to  have  followed  up  the  victory  of  Vimeira  by  an  imme- 
diate and  fresh  blow.  When  the  suspension  of  arms 
was  agreed  upon,  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Moore  had  not  arrived,  and  doubts  were  entertain- 
ed whether  so  large  a  body  of  men  could  be  landed  on 
an  open  and  dangerous  beach.  The  landing  was  indeed 
accomplished,  but  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  they 
could  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  their  ships,  on  a 
coast  so  impracticable.  The  convention,  it  was  added 
in  the  report,  released  4000  Spanisli  soldiers,  and  also 
2000  Portuguese.  The  enemy,  if  driven  to  extremity, 
might  have  been  joined  by  6000  Russians.  They  were 
masters  of  the  Tagus  and  of  the  strong  fort  of  Alentejo, 
and  might  have  detained  our  army  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  Our  army  was  immediately  left  al  li- 
berty to  march  into  the  heart  of  Spain  by  a  direct  route, 
while  the  enemy,  who  were  liberated  by  the  convention, 
took  a  circuitous  route  by  sea.  From  this  approbation 
of  the  convention,  however.  Lord  Moira  made  a  spirited 
dissent,  with  reasons  which  sufficiently  overpowered  the 
fallacious  arguments  which  have  been  stated.  And  in 
spite  of  the  favouraljle  report  of  the  board,  his  majesty 
signified  his  disapprobation  of  the  terms. 

Bonaparte  concealed  the  necessity  which  obliged  him 
to  recal  his  troops  from  the  Oder  to  the  Ehro,  by  making 
the  withdrawing  of  them  appear  an  act  of  favour  to  the 
Prussians,  at  the  intercession  of  Russia.     Having  met 
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the  Emperor  Alexander  with  a  splendid  ostentation  of 
frieniisliip  at  Erfurth,  he  strengiliencd  the  ascendency 
which  lie  naa  gained  over  that  monarch  by  the  confer- 
ences at  Tilsit,  and  he  induced  him  to  join  him  in  an 
offer  ot  peace  to  the  Britisli.  As  the  Spaniards  were 
denominatco  Insurgents,  in  ihc  first  reply  which  he  made 
to  the  proposition  of  admitting  the  government  of  that 
country  to  an  independent  share  in  the  negotiation,  liis 
Britannic  majesty  closed  the  ncgotiaiion,  by  a  dignified 
declaraiion,  that  neither  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  nor 
the  generosity  ol  tne  British  nation,  would  allow  them 
to  abandon  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  whose  exertions 
in  a  cause  so  unquestionably  just  his  majesty  had  pledg- 
ed himself  to  manitain. 

While  the  army  of  France  lay  inactive  on  the  Ebro 
and  the  passes  into  Biscay,  and  while  Napoleon  was  em- 
ployed in  averting  danger  on  the  side  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  the  provincial  juntas  had  leisure  to  resolve 
themselves  inio  one  supreme  and  central  body.  The 
meeting  of  this  assembly  was  an  imposing  spectacle,  but 
it  was  nothing  more.  Morla  was  but  one  of  many  trai- 
tors, who  had  a  principal  influence  on  all  its  proceed- 
ings. Jealous  of  their  generals,  they  gave  them  no  pow- 
er, but  kept  them  at  the  head  of  separate  armies,  each 
independent  ol  the  other.  They  misled  themselves,  and 
deceived  the  people  into  a  fatal  security,  by  pompous  pro- 
clamations, and  absolute  falsehoods  as  to  the  state  of  the 
national  resources.  They  took  no  pains  to  recruit  the 
armies  with  arms  and  clothing.  In  short,  during  the 
interval  that  the  French  were  weak,  they  did  nothing 
either  to  overpower  them  before  they  were  reinforced, 
or  to  meet  them  with  equal  numbers.  The  whole  army 
of  the  patriots  now,  including  the  army  of  Romana,  and 
the  regiments  delivered  trom  the  hulks  ot  Junot,  were 
dividccl  into  three  wings.  The  eastern,  commanded  by 
Don  Joseph  Palafox ;  the  north-western  by  General 
Blake ;  the  central  by  Castanos.  The  army  of  Casta- 
nos  and  Palafox,  must(.ring  1 1,000  men,  while  the  junta 
proclaimed  that  it  was  70,000  strong,  is  described  by  a 
British  officer,*  who  saw  it,  as  a  mob  of  miserable  pea- 
sants, without  organization,  and  with  few  officers  that 
deserved  the  name.  The  general  and  principal  officers 
had  no  confidence  in  the  men,  nor  the  men  in  them- 
selves. The  army  of  Blake,  even  after  the  accession  of 
Romana's  corps  of  8000,  could  not  amount  to  17,000  when 
it  fought  the  French  :  it  also  was  lamentably  deficient 
in  officers,  food,  and  clothing,  and  in  every  species  of 
warlike  equipment.! 

Bonaparte  having  ordered  a  levy  of  1 60,000  conscripts, 
set  tioops  in  motion  for  Spain,  and  followed  them  from 
Paris,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  last  reply  of  the  Bri- 
tish to  his  proposals  for  a  negotiation.  On  the  i2th  of 
November  he  joined  his  brother  Joseph  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  12,000  men.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  chalked  out  by  the  junta,  Castanos  crossed 
the  Ebro  at  three  points,  and  suffering  himself  to  be 
decoyed  by  the  French,  pushed  on  as  far  as  Pampsluna. 
When  it  was  seen  that  he  had  completely  fallen  into 
the  snare.  Marshal  Ney  crossed  the  Ebro,  routed  the 
Spanish  divisions  at  Logrono  and  Colabora,  and  com- 
pletely separated  him  from  communication  with  Blake. 
In  a  series  of  actions  from  the  end  of  October,  General 
Blake's  army  was  driven  from  post  to  post  as  far  as  Es- 


pinosa.  There  they  made  a  stand  ;  but  were  obliged  to 
recommence  their  retreat.  During  the  conflict  at  Es- 
pinosa,  a  French  detachment  was  sent  against  the  last 
retreat  of  the  Gallicians  at  Rcyn'.sa.  The  patriots  were 
routed  and  dispersed.  Blake,  with  his  shattered  re- 
mains, took  refuge  in  Asturias.  What  remained  of  the 
corps  ot  Romana,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Gallician 
army,  fled  first  to  St  Andcio,  and  afterwards  to  Asturias. 
Alarshal  Soult  pursued  thcni  closely,  and  entered  St  Anr 
dero.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Estrcmaduran  army  under 
the  command  of  the  young  Count  Belvedere,  was  decoy- 
ed like  Castanos's  lo  pass  the  Ebro.  Advancing  rashly 
to  Burgos,  they  were  there  almost  annihilated.  The 
enemy  having  thus  destroyed  the  two  armies  of  the  north 
and  of  Estremadura,  fell  upon  Castanos  at  Tadela,  and 
defeated  him  in  an  engagement,  which  fixed  the  fate  of 
Uie  campaign.  The  battle  of  Burgos  had  broken  the 
centre  of  the  enemy;  the  battle  of  Espinosa  the  right; 
that  of  Tudela  crushed  their  force  upon  the  left ;  and 
the  road  to  Madrid  was  laid  open.  Before  these  fatal 
dispersions,  Sir  John  Moore  had  commenced  his  march 
from  Portugal  to  support  the  Spanish  armies.  Gallicia, 
or  the  borders  of  Leon  were  fixed  upon  by  our  war 
minister  as  the  place  lor  assembling  our  troops  ;  and  it 
was  communicated  to  General  Moore,  that  15,000  men 
had  been  ordered  to  sail  for  Corunna.  For  the  junction 
of  these  with  his  own  forces,  he  was  directed  to  send 
such  orders  as  he  shouid  think  proper  to  Sir  David 
Baird,  who  commanded  them.  A  distressing  dilemma 
presented  itself  at  the  outset  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
on  their  march.  Ol  the  two  great  roads  through  Por- 
tugal into  Spain,  viz.  the  northerly  road  to  .\lmeida,  or 
the  great  eastern  road  to  Elvas,  it  was  found  that  the  lat- 
ter was  through  a  country  which  would  not  furnish  sus- 
tenance to  the  army  ;  and  the  former  was  loo  mountain- 
ous to  admit  the  carriage  of  artillery .^  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  divide  the  army.  Six  thousand  men 
were  entrusted  to  General  Hope,  who  marched  by  the 
Elvas  or  Madrid  road  :  The  rest  moved  by  Coimbra, 
Abrantes,  and  Almeida.  The  Spanish  government  had 
recommended  Burgos  as  the  point  of  union  for  the  Bri- 
tish troops  ;  and  Madrid  and  Valladolid  were  the  places 
appointed  for  magazines  It  was  communicated  by  go- 
vernment to  General  Moore,  through  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  that  he  would  find  between  60,000  and  70,000 
men  assembled  under  Blake  ant!  Romana  in  the  Asturias 
and  Gallicia  ;  independent  of  Castanos's  force  on  the 
front  and  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  more  complete  re- 
verse of  every  thing  which  the  imagination  of  English- 
men had  painted  of  Spanish  affairs  could  not  be  found, 
than  in  the  real  state  of  Spain. 

In  his  progress,  Sir  John  Moore  found  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  reluctant  to  afford  him  support :  a 
reluctance  which  continued,  either  from  treacliery  or 
sluggishness,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  campaign 
To  increase  his  embarrassments,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
after  dispatching  an  inadequate  supply  of  money,  wrote 
to  the  general,  that  silver  was  not  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  must  expect  no  more  for  some  months. 
Before  he  arrived  at  Salamanca,  he  learned,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  defeated  at  Burgos.  At  Salamanca, 
he  learned  that  the  French  had  advanced  to  Valladolid, 
within  twenty  leagues  of  him.   Thus,  instead  of  finding, 


•  Captain  Whitti'ipham,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck. 

t  From  Cupiain  Carrol's  dispatches,  quoted  in  the  Narrative  of  Sir  John  Moore's  Campaign. 

i  Tliis  was  found  to  be  an  error,  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  state  of  Uieir  own  country. 
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as  he  had  been  taught  to  expect,  his  entry  into  Spain 
covered  by  60,000  Spaniards,  he  found  the  enemy  within 
three  marches  of  liim,  and  not  a  Spanish  picciucl  in  his 
front.  He  saw,  also,  that  the  advance  of  tlie  I'rcnch 
had  produced  no  sensation  in  the  country.  Tlic  people 
were  all  tranquil,  and  employed  about  their  ordinary 
occupations,  knowing  and  caring  little  about  public 
matters.  Four  days  after  his  coming  to  Salamanca,  the 
British  general  received  the  news  of  Blake's  total 
.defeat,  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Stuart,  our  resident  at 
ftladrid,  who  described  the  imbecility  of  the  Spanish 
junta,  and  justly  inferred  from  it,  that  there  was  room 
ior  the  most  desponding  views.  The  accounts  of  the 
other  armies  already  stated,  prepared  him  to  hear  of 
the  most  disastrous  events.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir 
David  Baird  had  arrived  at  Corunna  (October  13.)  In 
his  march  from  that  place,  an  alarm,  communicated  to 
him  by  Blake,  that  tlie  I'rcnch  were  penetrating  by 
Rio  Seco,  made  him  prepare  to  retreat  back  to  Corunna  ; 
but  the  alarm  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  be 
false,  and  he  received  orders  to  continue  his  advance. 
Every  day,  however,  brought  intelligence  of  new  dis- 
asters, and  more  clearly  disclosed  the  dangers  of  the 
British  army  in  front.  Yet  was  it,  at  tliis  time,  that 
General  Moore  received  from  Mr  Frere,  our  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  the  most  pressing  solicitations  to  ad- 
vance, and  push  forward  to  the  Spanish  capital  under 
any  circumstances.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
traitor  Morla,  who  recommended  that  he  should  hasten 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  if  he  could  not  bring  forward 
the  whole  of  it.  But  the  intelligence  of  Castanos'  defeat, 
and  the  utter  dispersion  of  all  Spanish  force  in  the  north, 
made  it  doubtful  whether  he  might  be  able  to  effect  a 
junction  with  either  Sir  David  Baird,  or  with  General 
Hope,  who  commanded  that  division  of  his  army  which 
had  come  from  Portugal  by  a  different  route,  and  which 
had  not  yet  joined  him.  Even  the  united  army  was 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  French.  The  general 
therefore  determined  to  retreat  deliberately  to  Portugal  ; 
to  order  Sir  David  Baird  back  to  Corunna ;  and  to  join 
General  Hope. 

A  large  reinforcement  of  more  than  30,000  French 
were,  to  Sir  John  Moore's  certain  knowledge,  on  their 
march  through  Biscay,  which,  independent  of  other 
sources  of  reinforcement,  could  be  instantly  augmented 
from  the  victorious  army  which  had  routed  Castanos  at 
Tudcla.  The  whole  force  destined  to  act  under  General 
Moore,  did  not  exceed  28,000,  now  divided  into  three 
bodies,  whose  rejunction  was  endangered  by  the  advance 
of  the  main  body,  and  whose  continued  strength,  even 
after  a  junction,  was  utterly  unfit  to  turn  the  scale 
against  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  disciplined 
-French,  driving  the  rcnmants  ol  Spanish  armies  before 
them.  Mr  Frere,  however,  liad  arrived  at  Madrid  with 
fresh  instructions  from  the  British  cabinet.  He  was  not 
empowered,  it  is  true,  to  dictate  orders  to  Sir  John 
Moore  ;  but  the  general  was  directed  by  the  British 
minister  to  receive  requisitions  or  representations  Irom 
Mr  Frere,  or  from  the  Spanish  government,  upon  all 
occasions,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect :  if  a 
Spanish  commander  in  chief  was  appointed,  Sir  John 
Moore  was  to  obey  him  i»i/ilici'ly.  Already  Sir  John 
Moore  had  discovered  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
Spanish  co-operation.  He  knew  that  there  was  no 
Spanish  army  to  support  him,  only  Romana,  who  was 
assembling  the  fugitives  of  Blake's  army  in  Leon.  He 
had  distinctly  stated,  nearly  a  month  before,  that  four 


times  his  force  would  be  numbered  and  beaten,  unless 
the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people  could  resist  the  enemy 
themselves.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  energy  in  their 
government ;  and  whatever  accounts  had  reached  Eng- 
land of  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  he  saw  no 
appearance  of  it  in  the  provinces  which  were  now  to  be 
the  scene  of  action. 

Mr  Frere,  however,  had  brought  from  England  those 
exaggerated  ideas  of  Spanish  armies  and  .Spanish  suc- 
cess, which  the  false  statements  of  the  juntas  had  first 
inspired.  He  described  the  delays  and  difficulties  likely 
to  attend  the  reinforcements  of  the  French  ;  he  informed 
Sir  John  Moore  ol  a  Spanisli  army  20,000  strong  iiiNew 
Castile,  on  which  Castanos  was  falling  back  ;  he  exhort- 
ed him  to  advance  to  Madrid  ;  and  added,  this  step,  he 
was  convinced,  would  be  approved  of  by  the  British 
governm.ent ;  whilst  he  ventured  even  to  menace  the 
general  witli  the  uidignation  of  his  country  and  govern- 
ment, if  he  refused  to  adopt  his  franlic  scheme  of  i/tTo- 
linif  the  British  army  to  the  defence  of  Madrid.  A 
second  communication  reached  the  general,  together 
with  two  Spanish  generals,  whom  the  junta  had  sent 
to  exhort  him  to  march  to  Madrid.  They  declared, 
that  the  Spanish  general  St  Juan  had  fortified  the  passes 
to  Madrid  against  the  Frencli,  with  20,000  men.  General 
Graham,  however,  arrived  with  intelligence  that  St 
Juan's  corps  had  been  utterly  routed.  Ciencral  Moore 
still  persevered  in  his  resolution  to  retreat,  until  the 
5th  of  December,  when  the  strong  representations  of 
the  junta;  the  resolution  which  he  was  told  the  people 
of  Madrid  had  adopted  of  defending  the  capital  to  the 
last ;  tlie  reported  weakness  of  the  French  ;  and  the 
duty  which  lie  conceived  his  country  exacted  from  him, 
of  rather  huzarding  considerable  danger,  than  saving 
his  army  by  retreat,  induced  him  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  Madrid  surrendered,  but  it  did 
not  shake  the  purpose  of  the  British  commander  to 
attempt  a  diversion  which  might  favour  the  rallying  of 
the  discomfiied  Spanish  armies.  Having  been  joined 
by  General  Hope,  he  continued  to  take  measures  from 
the  5th  to  the  1 4th  of  December,  for  collecting  his  whole 
force  at  Valladolid  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  southern  patriots.  He  would  thus 
have  General  Baird  in  his  rear.  But  his  troops  had 
only  proceeded  a  single  march,  when  it  was  known  that 
Bonaparte  was  advancing  towards  Lisbon,  on  the  natural 
sujiposition  that  the  British  would  retreat  from  Sala- 
manca, and  that  Soult  was  at  Saldanna  with  a  corps  of 
18,000  men.  The  general  instantly  perceived  an  open- 
ing, of  which  advantage  might  be  taken.  With  a  view 
to  attack  Soult  before  he  should  be  reinforced,  he 
moved,  not  to  Valladolid,  but  to  the  left,  and  joining 
General  Baird,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  Carrion.  An 
affair  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies, 
gave  mar'KS  of  the  superior  valour  of  the  British  cavalry, 
but  the  attack  of  the  main  body  was  suspended  ;  for 
it  was  learnt  that  Bonaparte  was  recalling  his  troops 
from  the  road  to  Portugal  ;  had  left  Madrid  in  person, 
with  40,000  men,  to  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  ;  and  that  Soult,  whose  position  gave  him  a 
choice  of  retreating,  as  well  as  a  power  of  taking  our 
army  in  flank,  had  been  strongly  reinforced.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Soult's  army  alone  was 
superior  to  the  British.  Junot,  with  another  corps, 
threatened  their  right  flank.  Bonaparte  pushed  on  so 
rapidly,  that  the  advanced  guard  of  his  cavalry  passed 
through  Tordesillas  the  same  day  that  the  van  of  the 
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British  left  Sahagun.  Both  French  and  British  were 
moving  to  the  same  point,  Bcneventc,  which  was  dis- 
tant tiom  the  English  about  40,  and  from  the  French 
about  60  miles.  In  fine,  the  whole  disposable  force  of 
the  French  army,  formmg  an  irregular  crescent,  was 
moving  with  rapid  steps  to  surround  the  British.  Bona- 
pane's  cavalry,  and  part  of  his  artillery,  actually  came 
up  with  the  rear  of  the  British  at  Benevente,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  skill  and  gidlaniry  of  Lord  Paget. 
Bonaparte,  however,  although  disappointed  in  overtak- 
ing our  army  at  Benevente,  was  confident  that  Soult 
would  reach  Aslorga  in  sufficient  time  to  cut  oft'  their 
I'etreat.  In  this  attempt  Suult  also  was  foiled,  by  the 
able  dispositions  of  the  Britisli  general,  who  drew  off 
his  wlioie  forces  before  tlic  enemy  could  come  up  with 
him.  General  Moore  had  at  first  entertained  hopes  of 
being  able  to  make  a  stand  in  Gallicia.  Whether  such 
a  stand  could  have  been  of  avail  had  the  Spaniards 
given  us  support,  is  doubtful  ;  but  their  total  apalliy 
left  no  room  lor  the  experiment.  The  delay  of  a  day's 
march  would  have  enabled  the  enemy  to  surround  our 
army.  Had  General  Moore  halted  at  Astorga,  the 
retreat  to  Corunna  would  have  been  cut  off.  Bonaparte 
formed  a  junction  at  Astorga  with  the  army  of  Soult ; 
and  finding,  by  tiie  retreat  of  the  British  from  thence, 
that  ihey  could  not  be  surrounded,  he  detached  a 
large  force  to  harass  and  pursue  them.  Three  Mar- 
shals of  France,  with  as  many  divisions,  were  com- 
manded to  follow  them.  Although  the  enemy  had 
hitherto  been  irusirated  in  his  view  of  surrounding  the 
Bruish  army,  yet  a  multitude  of  severe  distresses  were 
accumulating  on  their  retreat.  The  weallier  was  severe, 
and  provisions  were  scanty  and  irregularly  supplied. 
The  inhabitants  of  Spain  gave  no  aid  to  their  per- 
severing allies,  and  made  no  attempt  to  annoy  or  retard 
the  enemy.  Instead  of  this,  they  fled  from  their  houses, 
barring  their  doors,  and  carrying  off  cattle,  provisions, 
and  forage  ;  every  thing  that  could  be  useful  to  the 
British,  or  lessen  their  distresses.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  which  must  be  added,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
British  soldiers,  in  every  thing  except  courage,  was 
unworthy  of  their  cause  and  character  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  retreat,  and  was  such  as  to  draw  censure 
from  their  commander. 

On  arriving  at  Lugo,  the  general  was  anxious  to  make 
a  stand  ;  and  though  the  force  wliich  hung  on  his  rear 
was  considerably  superior,  he  wished  to  engage  it  there 
rather  than  nearer  the  place  of  his  embarkation.  On 
the  7th  of  Janu.vry  1809,  he  observed  the  French  force 
accumulating  on  his  left  wing,  and  repaired  thither  in 
ptison,  where  General  Lcith's  brigade  was  skirmish- 
ing with  the  enemy.  He  came  to  the  front  of  the  52d 
regiment,  in  which  he  had  early  in  life  carried  the  co- 
lours. The  sight  and  t!ie  voice  of  their  general  so  ani- 
mated the  men,  that  they  rushed  forward  with  charged 
bayonets,  and  drove  back  a  column  of  the  enemy,  be- 
fore whom  they  had  been  retiring,  with  considerable 
slaughter. 

A  month  had  now  elapsed  since  the  central  junta  had 
promised  to  Sir  John  Aloorc  that  44,000  Spanish  sol- 
diers should  be  united  to  his  army  :  this  engagement 
they  had  apparently  stampt  with  comi)lete  validity,  by 
deputing  a  number  of  the  junta  to  communicate  it.  Mr 
Frere  had  given  authority  to  this  mission,  by  deputing 


Charles  Stuart,  Esq.  the  diplomatic  agent,  to  introduce 
the  Spanish  deputy,  and  to  present  his  letter  from 
Truxillo.  The  month  was  elapsed,  and  not  a  Spanish 
soldier  had  been  seen  ;  not  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
attack  the  French  posts  when  weakened  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  France  aficr  Sir  Jolm  Moore. 

Early  in  the  morning  ol  the  8lh  of  January,  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  marshalled  in  array  at  Lugo,  and  offered 
battle  to  the  enemy.  But  Marshal  Suult  did  not  stir 
from  his  post;  he  had  experienced  sufficiently  the  ta- 
lents of  the  general,  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops 
whom  he  had  to  engage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
commander  jierceived  that  it  would  be  equally  impru- 
dent for  him  to  attack  the  stronger  position  of  the 
French,  or  to  remain  longer  in  his  own.  Reinforce- 
ments were  pouring  in  on  the  enemy — the  country  had 
no  sustenance  for  our  troops,  and  to  stop  was  inevitably 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  an  enemy  of  quadruple 
force.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  in  which  they 
had  offered  battle  at  Lugo,  a  retreat  was  ordered. 

On  the  1 1th  of  January  the  British  reached  Corunna, 
pursued  by  70,000  Frenchmen,  under  the  command  of 
Bonaparte,  who  had  a  great  superiority  in  cavalry;  and 
in  daily  contact  with  the  enemy,  the  army  had  traversed 
250  miles  of  mountainous  country,  without  being  either 
beaten  in  their  rear-guard,  or  thrown  into  confusion,  or 
losing  a  single  standard.* 

The  position  of  the  heights  farthest  from  Corunna, 
but  most  important  for  its  defence,  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy,  from  the  small  force  of  our  num- 
bers, being  insufficient  to  cover  so  large  an  extent  of 
ground,  and  a  second  range,  of  much  inferior  advan- 
tage, was  occupied.  On  the  i6th,  the  British  army  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  receive  the  enemy,  who 
commenced  a  destructive  cannonade  from  eleven  guns 
planted  on  the  heights,  and  five  strong  columns  were 
seen  advancing  to  attack  the  British.  As  the  position 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  British  was  unavoidably  bad, 
and  the  enemy  were  threatening  it  with  their  most  for- 
midable attack.  Sir  John  Moore  placed  himself  wliere  his 
presence  was  most  needed  to  animate,  and  his  skill  to 
direct.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  French  extended 
beyond  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  turn  it.  In  order  to  prevent  them,  half  of 
the  4th  regiment,  which  formed  this  flank,  were  order- 
ed to  fall  back,  to  refuse  their  right,  and  thus  make  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  other  half.  This  manoeuvre  im- 
peded the  enemy  by  a  flanking  fire.  Sir  John  Moore, 
observing  his  success,  called  out  that  was  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  be  done.  The  general  then  rode  up  to 
the  52d  regiment,  which  got  over  an  inclosurc  in  their 
front,  and  charged  the  enemy  most  gallantly.  He  ex- 
claimed, "  Well  done,  my  5-dl"  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  42d,  addressing  them  in  these  words,  "  High- 
landers, remember  Egypt !"  The  Highlanders  rushed 
on,  driving  the  French  before  them.  As  Captain  Har- 
dinge,  who  had  returned  from  ordering  up  a  battalion 
of  the  Guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  Highlanders,  was 
speaking  with  the  commander,  a  cannon  ball  struck  the 
left  shoulder  of  Sir  John  iVIoore,  and  beat  him  to  the 
ground.  So  composed  and  unaltered  was  his  counte- 
nance; so  intently  and  earnestly  was  it  fixed  upon  the 
advancing  Highlanders,  that  for  a  few  moments  it  was 
hoped  he  was  only  stunned  by  the  shot ;  but  it  was  soon 


•  Narrative  of  General  Moore's  Campaign,  page  336. 
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discovered  lliat  ho  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was 
carried  from  ihe  field  of  battle* 

The  atijck  of  the  French  upon  the  right  of  our  army, 
was  completely  repulsed  ;  and,  in  their  turn,  the  French 
were  obliged  to  draw  back  their  left  ilank  for  fear  it 
should  be  turned.  They  then  attempted  the  British 
cenu'c  and  left  in  succession  ;  but  the  centre  was  suc- 
cessively defended  by  artillery,  and  the  left  by  its  strength 
of  Situation.  At  live  in  the  evening,  wlieu  the  light  be- 
gan to  fail,  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  in  every  at- 
tack. When  the  disparity  of  numbers  is  considered,  the 
honour  which  this  victory  rellecis  on  the  British  arms 
must  be  highly  appreciated  The  number  oi  Sir  Jolm 
Moore's  army  did  not  exceed  15,000  (for  a  whole  divi- 
sion, under  General  Crawford,  liad  separated  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Vii^o.)  The  Frencli  were  stronger  in  num- 
bers by  10,000  men.  They  had  marched,  it  is  true,  as 
far  as  our  army;  but  from  the  superior  state  of  their 
commissariat,  had  sufTered  much  less  in  the  march. 
Their  loss  was  supposed  to  amount  to  2000  in  killed  or 
wounded  ;  that  of  tlie  British  was  between  700  and  800. 

When  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened,  on  the 
19tli  of  January  1809,  it  appeared,  by  a  recommendation 
in  the  royal  !,pcech  to  augment  the  regular  army,  tliat 
the  design  of  foreign  expeditions  was  not  abandoned  by 
ministers.  The  disgraceful  convention  of  Cintra,  and 
the  ministerial  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain,  formed  the 
first  subjects  of  debate.  Motions  of  thanks  were  carried 
to  the  commander  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  to  the  of- 
ficers and  privates  who  liad  won  the  battle  of  Vimeira. 
Tlie  same  thanks  were  voted  to  the  victors  of  Corunna; 
and  both  parties  in  the  house  were  emulous  to  express 
their  zeal  in  decreeing  a  monument  of  public  gratitude 
to  the  lamented  Sir  John  Moore. 

To  this  discussion  succeeded  one  of  very  considerable 
interest  and  importance,  in  regard  to  the  abuse  of  power 
at  home;  the  person  chiefly  implicated  being  no  less 
than  a  prince  of  the  blood,  liis  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  his  capacity  of  commander  in  chief.  The 
ciroimstances  which  led  to  the  investigation,  originated 
in  a  way  not  very  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. A  discarded  mistress  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
(Mrs  Mary  Ann  Clarke,)  conceiving  she  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  pecuniary  engage- 
ments, became  the  willing  instrument  of  a  Col.  Wardle, 
in  disclosing  corrupt  and  improper-  influence  respecting 
the  disposal  of  military  commissions  and  offices  during 
the  time  of  her  connection  with  his  Royal  Highness. 
The  rank  of  the  person  implicated,  and  tlie  pretended 
extent  of  the  abuses,  created  an  uncommon  degree  of 
interest  throughout  the  nation  ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  many  weeks,  pursued  tiie  investigation  with 
much  perseverance  and  zeal.  Col.  Wardle,  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  opposition,  supported  the 
charges  against  the  Duke,  while  Mr  Percival,  and  the 
principal  members  of  administration,  endeavoured  to 
exculpate  or  palliate  his  conduct  Much  evidence 
was  brought  forward  on  both  sides;  and  the  result,  al- 
though, considering  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  par- 
ties which  were  disclosed,  it  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of 


the  house,  lead  to  criminate  the  Duke,  as  regards  a 
direct  knowledge  or  participation  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, or  intentional  corruption,  yet  esiablisheil  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  improper  conduct,  and  produced  three 
separate  propositions  for  an  address  to  the  throne.  The 
proposition  adopted  by  a  majority  of  334  to  135,  was 
brought  forward  by  tne  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  stated  the  regret  of  the  house,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness sliould  have  formed  so  immoral  a  connection,  and 
a  liope  that  he  would,  in  future,  imitate  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  virtue  held  out  by  his  royal  fither.  This  pro- 
position was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  Marcii,  and,  on  the 
20th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  communicated 
to  the  house,  tliat  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
had  made  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  command,  which 
had  been  accepted  by  his  majesty. 

,-  The  subject  of  reform  was  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Curwen  in  the  month  of  May,  who  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  lor  securing  the  independence  and  purity 
of  parliament,  by  preventing  the  obtaining  seats  by  im- 
proper means,  and  also  to  extend  the  laws  respecting 
bribery.  Leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  unanimously 
granted.  Mr  Curwen  proposed  to  attach  the  severest 
penalties  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  seats,  and  super- 
adding the  oath  of  the  representative,  with  respect  to 
tlie  mode  of  his  introduction  into  parliament,  accompa- 
nied by  the  usual  guards  against  perjury.  While  the 
ministerial  antagonists  of  reform,  struck  by  the  irresis- 
tible power  of  facts  which  this  motion  elicited,  and 
weakened  by  many  concessions  which  they  had  them- 
selves made,  both  as  to  the  existence  of  venality,  and 
the  necessity  for  putting  some  check  to  it,  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  force  of  the  bill  by  amendments.  An 
open  and  unqualified  opponent  of  reform,  Mr  Windham, 
resisted  the  motion,  not  on  its  peculiar  features  or  enact- 
ments, but  upon  its  whole  scope,  essence,  and  principles. 
Tiie  measure,  Mr  Windham  averred,  was  ill  timed,  in- 
judicious, founded  upon  false  facts,  false  views,  and 
false  assumptions,  calculated  to  produce  no  good  in  the 
first  instance,  and  liable  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  most 
serious  mischiefs  in  future.  The  House  of  Commons, 
he  contended,  was  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  its 
institution;  the  constitution  was  already  good;  and,  as 
there  was  no  temptation  to  cliange  its  structure,  so 
there  was  positive  risk  in  trying  the  unknown  results  of 
visionary  experiments.  To  prevent  the  sale  of  scats  in 
parliament,  you  must  take  away  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty, and  make  it  penal,  for  any  one  to  have  the  power 
of  nominating  a  member.  So  long  as  there  are  persons 
in  a  situation  to  say,  I  can  make  an  offer  of  a  seat  in 
parliament,  so  long  will  there  be  persons  to  treat  with 
for  that  object,  and  so  long  will  means  be  found  for  com- 
mitting, in  some  way  or  other,  the  influence  so  pos- 
sessed, on  considerations  valuable  to  the  possessor. 
According  to  Mr  Windham's  argument,  it  is  equally 
futile,  even  equally  unfair,  to  prevent  the  buying  of  seats, 
from  a  multitude,  as  from  an  individual.  The  influence 
of  property  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  The  just,  wholesome, 
and  legitimate  use  of  property,  he  might  be  told,  was 
a  totally  different  thing  from  the  sale  of  seats.     But  we 


•  As  Sir  John  had  repeatedly  declared  his  wish,  to  a  particular  friend,  to  be  buried  where  lie  had  fallen,  if  it  should  be  his  lot  to 
be  killed  in  battle,  it  was  determined  to  bury  his  body  on  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  Accoi-dinply  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  was  deposited  uncofTincd.  Tlic  body  was  never  undrcsstd,  but  wrapt  up  by  llie  officers  of  liis  stafT  in  a  military  cloak  and 
blankets.  Towards  eight  o'clock,  next  morning,  some  firing  was  heard  It  was  tlien  resolved  to  finisli  the  inte'mcnt,  lest  a  serious 
attack  should  be  made,  on  which  the  officers  would  be  ordered  away,  and  not  sufiered  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  their  general.  Some 
months  afterwards,  when  the  Spaniards  again  got  possession  of  Corunna,  the  Marquis  of  Roniana  ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  up 
and  properly  interred  in  the  citadel  j  and  over  the  tomb  a  short  and  simple  inscription  was  engraven. 
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are  now  arguing  (said  he)  upon  principle,  which  by  its 
nature,  unites  things  different  in  forms,  but  which  are 
ultimately  the  same  in  substance,  and  does  not  found 
distinctions  on  accidental  varieties.  The  influence  of 
property  is  the  same,  whether  it  actually  sold  a  scat  in 
parliament,  or  gave  the  individual  a  seat  to  sell.  The 
influence  of  property  might  be  strained  and  refined,  so 
as  to  retain  little  or  nothing  of  its  primary  character, 
just  as  a  certain  physical  impulse  of  our  nature  is  refined 
from  its  original  grossness  into  all  that  is  delicate  and 
sentimental, — it  may  branch  into  acts  of  beneficence,  it 
becomes  only  the  power  and  opportunity  of  virtue.  But 
is  this  (lie  continued,)  the  only  way  in  wliich  property 
exerts  its  powers  ?  Is  it  always  taken  in  this  finer  form 
of  the  extract  or  essence?  Is  it  never  exliibited  in  the 
substance  ?  It  is  here  that  the  comparison  will  begin, 
and  that  the  question  will  be  asked;  while  the  advo- 
cates of  reform,  who  do  not  mean  to  extend  it  to  the 
abolition  of  all  influence  of  properly,  will  do  well  to  be 
prepared  to  answer.  How,  if  the  sale  of  a  seat,  or  any 
commutation  of  services  connected  with  such  an  object, 
be  gross  corruption,  can  we  tolerate  the  influence  which 
property  gives,  in  biassing  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
to  give  their  votes?  How  are  they  to  suffer  a  landlord, 
for  instance,  to  have  any  more  influence  over  his  own 
tenants,  than  over  those  of  another  man  ?  How  will  they 
suffer  a  large  manufacturer,  to  be  able  to  bring  to  the 
poll  more  of  his  own  workmen,  than  of  those  employed 
in  the  service  of  his  neighbour?  How  will  they  prevent 
an  opulent  man,  of  any  description,  spending  his  fortune 
in  a  borough  town,  from  being  able  to  talk  of  his  influ- 
ence among  the  smaller  tradesmen;  or  be  at  liberty  to 
hint  to  his  baker,  or  his  butcher,  that,  laying  out  every 
week  such  a  sum  with  them  as  he  does,  he  expects  that 
they  should  oblige  him  by  {giving  a  vote  to  his  friend 
Mr  Such-a-one,  at  the  next  election?  "  If  all  this,"  said 
Mr  Windham,  "is  not  corrupt,  on  the  principles  of  re- 
formers, I  know  not  what  is.  What  has  money,  spent 
with  tradesmen,  or  work  given  to  manufacturers,  or 
farms  let  to  tenants,  to  do  with  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  their  right,  and  the  conscious  discharge  of  their 
duty  in  the  election  of  a  member,  to  serve  them  in  par- 
liament ?  A  fine  idea  truly,  that  their  decision,  in  the 
choice  of  a  representative,  is  to  be  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  what  is  best  for  their  separate  and  pri- 
vate interest;  or,  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  purity, 
and  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  strict  principle,  should 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  influence  which  en- 
gages a  man's  vote  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money,  and 
that  which  forbids  the  refusal  of  it,  under  the  penalty 
of  loss  of  custom,  or  loss  of  work,  or  of  the  possession 
of  that,  on  which  liis  wife  and  family  must  depend  for 
their  bread.  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner, 
not  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  but  the  advocates  for  the 
principles  on  which  this  bill  is  enforced,  will  defend 
themselves  against  these  (jucstions,  and  be  able  to  shew, 
that,  while  it  is  gross  corruption,  p;ross  moral  depravitv 
in  anyone  who  possesses  such  influence,  to  connect  his 
own  interest  wiih  the  use  of  it,  even  tlioueh  he  should 
not  use  it  improperly,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  'o  create 
that  influence  by  the  means  just  described.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  means  arc  not  lawful,  how  the  influ- 
ence of  property  is  to  continue  such  as  it  has  at  ill  times 
subsisted  in  practirc,  and  been  at  al!  times  considered 
as  lawfully  suDsislinir,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  which  side 
of  the  alternative  they  t?ke;  but  let  them  be  well  aware, 
that  such  is  the  alternative  to  which  Uiey  will  be  reduced, 


and  that  if  they  contend  generally,  as  it  is  now  done, 
that  such  and  such  things  are  corrupt,  because  they  ad- 
mit the  consideration  of  interest,  in  matters  which 
ought  to  be  exclusively  decided  on  principles  of  duty, 
it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  contend  hereafter,  that  any  man 
has  a  right  to  influence  his  tenants,  or  tradesmen,  or 
workmen,  by  any  other  means  at  least  than  those  by 
which  he  may  influence  the  tenants,  tradesman,  or  work- 
men of  any  other  person,  that  is  to  say,  by  his  talents, 
or  by  his  virtues,  by  the  services  which  he  may  have 
done,  and  the  gratitude  he  may  have  inspired. 

When  I  look  therefore  to  the  moral  qualities  of  these 
acts  as  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  positive  law, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  what  it  is,  either  on  the  score  of 
principle  or  of  authority,  that  determines  them  to  be 
corrupt,  or  that  enables  us,  if  they  are  corrupt,  to  ex- 
empt from  the  same  sentence  of  corruption,  nine-tenths 
of  the  influence  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
attached,  and  legitimately  attached,  to  property;  and 
which,  for  aught  that  at  present  appears,  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  taking  away." 

This  brilliant  display  of  Mr  Windham's  principles, 
on  the  subject  of  representation,  well  merits  notice,  even 
in  a  summary  view  of  British  politics.  However  dis- 
pleasing it  may  be  to  see  venality  defended  on  princi- 
ple, yet  the  open  manner  is  wholly  respectable.  In  this 
eloquent  passage,  Mr  Windham  does  not  distract  us 
with  detail  ;  he  troubles  us  with  no  cant,  no  declant»a- 
tion,  no  evasion.  He  meets  us  on  the  ground  of  princi- 
ple, unlike  in  every  respect  to  those  half  conceding  tem- 
porizing amenders,  who  frittered  and  pared  away  the 
bill  of  Mr  Curwen,  till  it  became,  what  a  member  in  the 
house,  with  most  rational  ridicule,  proposed  to  call  it, 
"  An  act  for  the  better  securing  the  power  of  the  crown 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  by  vesting  in  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  the  mono- 
poly of  seats  in  the  said  house."  Of  Mr  Windham's 
arguments,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  they  prove  too 
much.  If  the  influence  of  property  be  the  fair  source  of 
representation,  what  a  paradox  and  contradiction  is  our 
constitution,  which  retains  even  obsolete  laws  against 
bribery  ?  If  such  a  principle  be  adopted,  what  security 
shall  we  have  if  seats  in  parliament  should  be  advertiz- 
ed in  the  papers  for  sale  ;  if  auction  rooms  were  estab- 
lished for  every  office  in  the  state  ?  The  argument  of  Mr 
Windham,  if  admitted,  would  prove,  that  no  enactments, 
no  safeguards  against  bribery,  are  to  be  adm.itted.  The 
case  may  be  argued  on  two  grounds, — firincifile  and  ef- 
fect, theory  and  practice.  Now,  every  thing  that  can  be 
called  principle  in  the  constitution, — every  feeling  that 
can  be  called  principle  in  the  human  mind, — the  law  it- 
self is  at  variance  with  direct  bribery  to  the  individual 
voter.  But  it  is  certainly  the  drift  of  Mr  Windham's 
arp:unient,  because  indirect,  that  bribery,  when  couched 
under  the  influence  of  propertv,  can  neither  be  wholly 
detected  nor  punished,  without  incurring  greater  evils 
than  those  which  are  proposed  to  be  remedied,  and  that 
no  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  should  be  made.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this,  that  the  most  perfect  system 
of  representation,  must  tolerate  a  decree  of  indirect 
bribery,  because  it  cannot  interfere  with  actions  that  are 
not  tangible  or  direct.  The  law  cannot  reach  to  tacit 
undorst'iodinpfs  between  the  landlord  and  his  farmer, 
however  proliahle  it  may  be  that  the  vote  of  the  latter 
at  an  election  is  influx  iced  by  their  mutual  relation. 
But  the  law  does  not  s-^.nction  this  undeistanding;  it  only 
abstains  from  prosecuting  what  it  cannoi  affect  to  re- 
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medy.  But  this  docs  not  j^rove  that  it  should  not  inter- 
pose when  cases  arc  flagrant,  when  they  overtop  sus- 
picion, and  rise  to  clear  prool.  In  cases  of  paltriial  au- 
thority, the  law  does  not  preienil  to  rciiictiy  many  evils 
which  arise  ftom  its  exertion.  There  nuiy  be  harsh 
fathers,  and  miserable  children,  whose  cases  can  never 
come  within  its  reach  ;  but  when  the  cruelty  rises  to  a 
certain  pitch,  the  abuse  of  tliat  authority,  like  the  abuse 
of  the  ii.lluence  of  properly,  is  justly  amenable  to  trial 
and  punishment.  The  artjument  of  Mr  Windham  is 
then  a  mere  sophism,  setting;  out  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  principle  which  is  to  guide  us  in  practical  po- 
litics, is  not  that  ihnig  whicli  distinguishes  actions,  but 
which  assinulates  tlieni.  This  is  niciuphysical  quibbling 
on  the  word  Jirincifilc.  There  is  much  utility  to  be  sure, 
for  the  purpose  of  legal  arrangement,  in  classing  actions 
by  their  features  of  similarity  ;  but  when  actions  are  to 
be  punished  or  prevented,  distinctions  are  sacredly  ne- 
cessary. In  apportioning  the  punishment  due  to  blood- 
shed itself,  the  law  makes  distinctions  between  murder 
and  manslaughter,  which,  according  to  Mr  Windham's 
reasoning,  could  never  apply.  The  line  of  distinction, 
it  is  true,  between  the  lawful  and  unlawful  influence  of 
property,  can  no  more  be  drawn  with  infallible  certainty, 
than  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  lawful  and  un- 
lawful use  of  the  right  of  self  defence,  or  between  mur- 
der and  manslaughter.  The  influence  of  property  will 
always  operate  at  elections  in  three  ways.  By  the  re- 
spectability which  property  gives  to  the  richer  candi- 
date. That  may  be  an  innocent  and  even  wholesome 
influence  It  will  operate  also  by  the  depentlence  of 
many  of  the  voters  for  their  wages  or  custom  on  the 
candidate  or  his  friends.  But  this  argument  against  re- 
form is  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
If  the  laws  against  influence  ol  this  latter  kind  were  en- 
forced with  vigilance  in  cases  of  notorious  and  open  ex- 
ertions, the  candidate  would  be  taught  caution  in  hold- 
ing out  either  threats  or  promises  to  voters;  and  the 
great  mass  of  that  part  of  society,  whom  a  moderate 
reform  would  introduce  as  voters,  are,  in  the  present 
times,  by  no  means  so  dependent  on  landlords  or 
great  masters  of  manufactures,  as  the  enemies  of  reform 
hold  out. 

The  practical  evils  resulting  from  the  present  system 
of  representation  are,  Isl,  That  certain  boroughs  are  en- 
tirely, necessarily,  and  perpetually  at  the  disposal  of  cer- 
tain families,  so  as  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  their 
rightful  property;  and,  2(1,  Tliat  certain  other  boroughs 
are  held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  sold  for  a  price  in  rea- 
dy money,  either  through  the  intervention  of  the  trea- 
sury, or  directly  to  the  candidate.  The  latter  use  is  cer- 
tainly the  great  and  crying  evil.  The  boroughs,  con- 
taining a  few  hundred  voters,  are  so  notoriously  venal,  as 
to  have  received  the  name  oi  rotten  and  sometimes  trea- 
sury boroughs,  though  the  opposition  and  individuals 
sometimes  buy  them.  The  agent,  who  is  generally  an 
attorney  settled  in  the  place,  obtains  a  complete  local 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  electors,  and  of 
the  bribes,  whether  pecuiiiaiy,or  in  the  shape  of  provid- 
ing situations  for  the  relations  of  such  electors  as  are 
best  calculated  to  secure  a  majority  for  any  member 
whom  it  may  be  his  interest  to  get  appointed.  He  re- 
ceives from  the  minister  a  sum  of  perhaps  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  secure  the  nomination  of  the  intended 
member.  The  minister  gets  the  sum  from  the  candi- 
date, which  goes  in  the  first  instance  to  the  procurer  of 


of  the  seat,  and  a  part  of  it  is  by  him  spent  in  direct  bri- 
bery, and  other  expences  of  election,  and  the  surplus  re- 
tained as  the  procurer's  reward.  Tliose  electors  who  do 
n.,t  receive  a  bribe  in  money,  are  promised  little  offices 
for  themselves  or  relatives  in  the  excise,  church,  army, 
or  navy.  The  ministers  thus  obtain  a  seat  for  tiieir  own 
creature  ;  the  electors  gain  either  cash  or  provisionary 
beiiehts;  the  constitution  and  the  country  are  the  only 
sud'erers.  Against  the  remedying  of  such  abuses,  the 
cry  of  innovation  has  been  raised.  The  truth  is,  that 
these  trartickings  are  amongst  the  most  recent  innova- 
tions of  the  constitution.  The  transference  of  the  right 
of  election  from  such  places  as  have  a  few,  and  conse- 
tjueiitly  a  more  corruptible  body  of  electors,  would  only 
bring  back  the  represeiuaiion  to  tliat  state  in  which  it 
anciently  was,  before  these  borouglis  had  been  partially 
depopulated.  Mr  Curwen,  from  some  inscrutable  view 
ot  the  subject,  consented  to  let  the  bill  pass,  amended  by 
ministers,  or  rather  annihilated  as  to  every  object  which 
he  had  proposed  in  framing  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated  the  loan  ne- 
cessuiy  for  making  up  the  ways  and  means  of  the  year 
1809,  at  fourteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  whole  expenditure  of  the  year  had  amounted  to 
seventy-one  millions,  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
thousand  pounds,  being  an  increase  of  seven  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  last  year. 

We  now  come  to  the  warlike  operations  of  the  year. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
wascompiete  wherever  they  were  directed.  The  island 
ol  INlartiiiique  was  reduced  in  27  days,  from  the  depar- 
ture of  thu  expedition  which  sailed  against  it  from  Bar- 
badoes.  The  principal  place  in  the  island  which  the 
enemy  attempted  todelend,  was  Mount  Sourrier,  which 
guarded  the  access  to  Fort  Bourbon.  The  enemy  re- 
peatedly charged  our  troops  ;  but  here,  as  in  every  ac- 
tion where  the  bayonet  has  been  employed,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  British  soldier  was  conspicuous.  The 
French  were  entrenched  on  the  heights,  and  were  pro- 
tected by  light  artillery.  From  this  strong  position  they 
were  driven  ;  and  Fori  Bourbon  being  laid  open  to  our 
attack,  the  whole  island  surrendered. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  general  Carmichael  sailed 
from  Jamaica,  for  tlic  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the 
Spaniards  in  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  St  Domingo. 
At  first  the  French  general  Barquier,  who  commanded 
the  city,  refused  to  surrender;  but  when  general  Car- 
michael made  judicious  and  decisive  preparations  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault,  the  governor  thought  proper 
to  capitulate. 

The  navy  of  France,  unable  to  cope  with  ours  in  ojien 
sea,  was  gallantly  attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane  in  its  own 
harbours.  A  French  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  had 
been  blocked  up  in  Brest  harbour  by  Admiral  Lord 
Gambier  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  February,  had  made 
their  escape  to  Basque  Roads,  where  they  were  joined 
by  four  sail  of  the  line.  Hei-e  the  task  of  attem|)ting  to 
destroy  them,  was  committed  to  Lord  Cochrane.  He 
sailed  from  England  in  the  Imperieusc,  and  Lord  Gam- 
bler received  orders  to  employ  him  in  attacking  the  ene- 
my's fleet  with  Jireships.  On  the  10th  of  April,  a  iium- 
ber  of  fire  vessels,  and  of  transports,  filled  with  Con- 
greve's  rockets,  joined  Lord  Gambler's  fleet.  The 
filling  of  the  chief  explosion  ship  was  committed  to  lord 
Cochrane.  He  caused  puncheons,  placed  with  the  ends 
upwards,  to  be  filled  with  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  gun- 
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powder.  On  the  tops  ot  ilie  puncheons  nearly  400 
sliells,  with  fusees,  were  placed,  and,  in  the  iiitcrnie- 
diatc  spaces,  about  3000  hand  grenades.  The  pun- 
cheons were  fastened  together  by  cables,  and  kept 
steady  and  immoveable,  by  wedges  and  sand  rammed 
between  them.  In  this  dreadful  ship,  Lord  Cochrane, 
with  one  Lieutenant  and  four  seamen,  committed  him- 
self. On  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  the  fire- 
ships  and  the  explosion  ship  proceeded  with  a  strong 
northerly  wind  and  a  flood  tide.  When  they  api)ioached 
the  enemy,  a  boom  was  perceived,  stretched  across  in 
front  of  the  French,  in  order  to  protect  their  line.  This 
was  quickly  broken,  and  the  English  advanced  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  forts  in  the  island  of  Aix. 

The  French  fleet,  dismayed  and  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, attempted  to  avoid  destruction  by  cutting  their 
cables  and  running  on  shore.  Lord  Cochrane  approach- 
ed with  his  explosion  ships  as  near  the  enemy  as  possi- 
ble, and  perceiving  that  they  had  taken  ibe  alarm,  set 
fire  to  the  fusee,  and  betook  himself  with  his  companions 
to  the  boat.  They  were  not  able,  however,  to  get  out 
of  the  reach  of  danger,  before  the  fusee  exploded.  In- 
stead of  having  fifteen  minutes,  the  time  on  which  they 
had  calculated  to  escape  from  the  exploding  ship,  they 
had  not  left  the  vessel  more  than  nine  minutes  before 
she  blew  up.  The  lieutenant,  who  accompanied  Lord 
Cochrane,  expired  tlirough  fatigue,  and  two  of  the  sai- 
lors were  so  nearly  exhausted,  that  their  lives  were  tor 
some  time  despaired  of  Immediately  on  joining  his 
ship,  Lord  Cochrane  proceeded  to  attack  tne  French 
vessels  that  were  thrown  on  shore,  and  for  some  time 
sustained  their  fire  alone,  before  any  other  iiian  of  war 
entered  the  harbour.  He  made  a  signal  to  Lord  Gam- 
bier  that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  on  shore,  and 
might  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  admiral,  after  giving  orders 
to  moor  and  weigh,  was  obliged  to  anchor  again,  uefore 
he  reached  the  Aix  Roads,  on  account  of  the  wind  and 
tide  being  against  him.  Six  of  the  enemy's  ships,  in 
the  mean  time,  escaped  up  the  river  Ciiarcnte  ;  four  of 
the  remaining  ships  were  attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane, 
in  the  Imperieuse,  followed  by  tliree  other  74's.  The 
result  of  a  brilliant  action,  which  he  supported  against 
the  united  ships  and  batteries  of  the  enemy,  was,  that  one 
of  their  ships  of  120  guns,  five  of  74,  and  two  frigates, 
were  driven  on  short,  and  either  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless.  One  of  80,  IVfo  of  74,  and  one  of  .50  guns,  and 
thi'ee  frigates,  were  burnt  by  our  own  or  by  the  enemy's 
crews. 

Since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Austria  had  been  loaded 
with  new  injuries  from  France,  the  detail  of  which  is 
foreit;n  lo  our  liistory.  But  still,  amidst  threats  and 
injuries,  her  government  had  not  been  idle  during  the 
favcmable  moment  when  the  presence  of  Napoleon  was 
requiml  in  Spain.  In  the  spring  of  1809,  the  Arcliduke 
Charles  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  imjjerial 
army,  with  more  extensive  power  than  hul  been  enjoyed 
by  any  tommander  since  the  days  of  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein.  On  t!ie  10th  of  April,  the  van  of  the  Austrians 
crossed  the  Inn,  and  advanced  into  Bavaria.  When  in- 
formation of  this  had  reached  Paris  by  telegraph,  Bona- 
parti-  left  his  capital,  and  repaired  to  his  head  quarters 
at  Iii'olstadt.  After  some  partial  actions,  which  proved 
dis:st'ousto  the  Austrians,  the  French  emperor,  dis- 
cer  luig  that  the  division  of  the  Archduke  Louis  had 
imju-udently  separated  from  the  main  army,  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  Austrians  at  Ebensberg,  and  put 
ihem  to  the  route,  with  the  loss  of  18,000  prisoners. 


From  thence  he  pushed  on  to  Landshut,  and  putting  the 
fugitives  to  a  second  route,  look  9000  more  prisoners. 
The  Archduke  Charles  having,  in  the  mean  time,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bohemian  army,  entered  Ratisbon, 
and  crossed  to  tlie  right  of  the  Danube,  occupied  the 
same  position  in  which  the  Archduke  Louis  had  been 
beaten.  This  movement  compelled  Bonaparte  to  leave 
the  Iser,  and  return  to  the  Danube.  On  the  22d  of 
April,  the  French  emperor  arrived  opposite  Eckmuhl, 
where  the  four  coips  of  the  Austrian  army,  amounting 
to  1 10,000  men,  were  posted.  Hera  a  dreadful  engage- 
ment took  place,  in  which  the  left  of  the  Austrians  was 
turned;  and,  alter  their  first  discomfiture,  they  were 
driven,  in  a  second  attack,  from  Ratisbon  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  battles  of  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  the 
French  took  upwards  of  20,000  prisoners,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Austrian  artillery.  Bonaparte  advanced 
upon  Vienna,  which  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  after  his  first  defeat  retreated 
in  the  direction  of  Bohemia  ;  but,  returning  towards  the 
Danube,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  saving  the  Austrian 
capital,  he  learned,  when  he  reached  Meissau,  that  it 
had  surrendered.  He  then  moved  down  the  northern 
side  of  the  river,  till  on  the  1 6th  of  May  he  fixed  his 
head, quarters  at  Ebersdorl.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  cross 
the  Danube,  and  attack  the  Archduke  in  this  position. 
At  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Vienna,  he  threw 
bridges  from  the  southern  bank  to  two  islands  in  the 
Danube,  and  from  thence  to  the  northern  bank  ;  the 
Austrian  general  not  disputing  the  passage,  but  allow- 
ing the  French  to  post  their  right  wing  on  the  village  of 
Essling,  and  their  left  on  the  village  of  Aspern.  The 
Austrian  commander  here  gave  battle  to  the  French; 
anfl  by  the  judicious  disposition  ot  his  columns,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  exerdon  ot  valour,  the  French  were 
driven  from  their  position  on  Aspern,  and  thougli  the 
Austrians  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  position  of  the 
other  wing  of  the  enemy  at  Essling,  they  completely 
repulsed  the  troops  of  Napoleon  in  the  charges  which 
they  made  from  that  quarter.  The  battle  of  Aspern 
began  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  continued,  with  short 
iniermissions,  for  two  days.  During  the  first  day's 
combat, the  Archduke  had  ordered  five  ships  to  be  sent 
down  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  bnniing  two  bridges, 
which  connected  the  sides  of  the  Danube  across  the 
island  of  Lobau,  and  another  island  of  smaller  size.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  day's  combat,  the  French  had 
been  driven  from  .\spern,  and  could  wil'n  difficulty  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  village  of  Essling.  By  keeping 
that  village,  however,  they  covered  their  retreat  into  the 
island  of  Lobau,  where  they  took  up  their  position  in  the 
night  between  the  22d  and  23d.  Their  loss  could  not  be 
less  than  30,000  men.  That  of  the  Austrians  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  20,000.  Yet,  though  the  victory  on 
the  side  of  the  Archduke  is  indisputable,  and  though 
he  took  ten  limes  more  prisoners  than  he  lost,  it  marks 
no  unskilful  retreat  in  the  only  pitched  battle  in  wliich 
Bonaparte  ever  v.as  beat,  that  he  lost  only  3  pieces  of 
cannon.  From  the  day  of  t!ie  battle  of  Aspern,  to  the 
sixth  of  -July,  the  grand  armies  continued  in  sight,  and 
even  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other;  the 
French  still  possessing  the  island  of  Inderlobau,  and  the 
left  shore  of  the  riv.r,  strengthening  their  position  and 
their  bridges,  and  waiting  for  fresh  reinlorcements.  The 
Aii'trians  also  received  immense  reinforcements,  al- 
though their  whole  force  could  not  be  concentrated.  The 
emperor  Alexander,whohad  made  commou  cause  with  his 
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his  ally  Napoleon,  had  dispatched  an  army  into  Poland  ; 
and  to  meel  llic   Russians,  a  considerable  corps  of  the 
Archduke's  ainiy  liud  been  necessarily  ilciaciied.     The 
Archduke  Jolin  luiU  been  also  recalled  from  Italy  ;  but 
he  was  loo  distant  lo  reach  his  brother,  before  ihe  f.ital 
day  ol  Wagvam.     The  Auslrians  entrenched  themselves 
in  llie  front  of  Essling,  but  unhappily  neglected  the  same 
precaution  of  entrenching  their  left  Hank.    It  was  lo  that 
point   accordingly  that  Bonaparte    directed  his  efl'orts. 
To  oppose  his  movements,  the  Archduke  extended  his 
flanks,  and  weakened  his  centre.     His  opponent  imme- 
diately marked  his  fault,  penetrated  through  that  part  of 
his  army,  and  dro\e  it   from   the  village  of   VVagram. 
The  Austrian  wings  were  thus  thrown   into  confusion, 
and   the  whole  army  retreated,  after  an  immense  loss, 
towards  Moravia.     They  were   closely  pursued  by  the 
French,  and  overtaken  at  2naim,  where  another  battle 
took  place  ;  but  it  was  shortly  terminated,  by  the  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice  proposed  by  Francis,  and  -Jictnted 
by  his  conqueror.      Trieste,   with    its   territory  Fiume, 
and  the  Croatian  Litlorale,  part  of  Carinthia,  almost  all 
Carniola,  a  small  part  of  upper  Austria,  with  Salzburgh 
and  Berchtolsgaden,  and   a    wide  territory  in  Gallicia, 
were  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  or  to  its  allies,  the 
Rhenish  League  and  Russia.     But  the  most  humiliating 
article  was  that  which   obliged   Francis  to  abandon  the 
brave  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg, 
who,  in  former  wars,  had  never  suffered  French  armies 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  their  territory,  and,  in  this  war,  had 
driven  them  from  their  mountains,  and  pursued  them  as 
far  as  Ulm  in  Bavaria.     Even  when  abandoned  by  Aus- 
tria, these  brave  people  fought  with  occasional  success 
against  General  Le  Febvre  and  a  powerful  French  force, 
till  the  capture  and  death  of  their  leader  Hoffer,  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  and  of  no  experience  in  war,  but  who 
displayed  a  genius  and  energy  worthy  of  the  greatest 
cause, — a  man,  whose  memory  is  not  tarnished  hut  en- 
deared by  an  execution  infamous  only  to  his  murderers. 
In  turning  our  view  to  Spanish  affairs  during  the  year 
1809,  we  find,  tliat  after  the  cmliarkation  of  the  British 
army  from  Corunna,   the  arms  of  the  French  seem  to 
have  met  with  no  material  resistance  except  at  Saragos- 
sa.     The  Duke  del  Infantado's  army  was  chased  out  of 
Valencia,  and  look  the  route  to  Granada.     Ferrol,  be- 
fore which  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  (General  Soult)  pre- 
sented himself  eleven  days  after  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
surrendered   without    resistance.     King    Joseph    again 
made  his  public  entry  into  Madrid,  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary 1809.     Saragossa  alone,  which  had  before  made  the 
French  fly  fiom  before  its  walls,  made  a  second   and 
most    honourable  defence,  till  the  ravages  of  an  epide- 
mical distemper  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  its  defenders. 
Palafox,   who  had  so  nobly  guided  the  courage  of  the 
Spanish  patriots,  was,  immediately  after   the  surrender 
of  the  town,  sent  under  a  strong  escort  to  France.  From 
the  lime  that  Bonaparte  left  the  peninsula,  to  organize 
the  Austrian  campaign,  tlie    operations  of  the  French 
grew  lor  some  lime  more  desultory,  and  less  effective. 
The  Spanish  army  of  Cuesta,  however,  which,  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  was  posted  on   the  Tagus,  to  op- 
pose  the  entrance  of   the   French    into   Porlugal,  was 
obliged  to  leave   the  passage  of  that  river  open  to  the 
French,  who  directed    tlieir   first  efforts   in  Portugal 
against  Oporto.     The  city,   though  defended  by  24,000 
men,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  opposed  only  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  the  enemy  proceeded    ai::ainsl    Chaves. 
The    Portuguese  general    Silviera,    who    commanded 


there,  made  a  prudent  retreat  from  it,  and  permitted  the 
French  to  enter;  )Ut  he  returned  with  reinforcements, 
and  retook  it  by  surprise,  together  with  1500  prisoners. 

In  tiie  mean  liiiiL,  tlie  patriots  of  Gallicia,  who  had 
rested  so  perfectly  neutral  during  the  appearances  of  a 
British  army  among  them,  made  a  partial  insurrection 
when  it  could  be  of  least  service,  and,  assistetl  by  two 
British  frigates,  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Vigo  to 
surrender. 

In  the  lieginning  of  April,  the  principal  French  and 
Spanish  armies  were  thus  situated:  The  Marquis  dc 
Romana,  with  a  handful  of  his  forces,  was  at  Villa  Fran- 
ca. Cuesta  having  been  joined  by  a  sm.  11  corps  under 
the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  had  halted,  in  his  retreat  be- 
fore the  French,  in  Vera  Cruz.  General  Reding,  who 
had  been  several  limes  defeated  near  Tcrragona,  and 
who  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  lo  surprize  Barcelo- 
na, had  been  reinforced  by  some  troops  from  General 
Blake,  and  both  were  employed  in  harassing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  in  Catalonia.  Marshal  Soult  (the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia)  was  at  Oporto;  the  Duke  of  Elchin- 
gen  (General  Ney)  occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  Co- 
runna and  Ferrol ;  and  the  Duke  of  Belluno  (Marshal 
Victor)  was  advancing  towards  Lisbon  on  the  north  of 
Badajos,  whilst  Cuesta  and  Albuquerque  retreated  be- 
fore him.  After  the  junction  of  these  commanders,  the 
former  thought  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  give  battle 
to  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  Medellin  with  20,000  foot  and  3,000  cavalry. 
Cuesta  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  some  of  his  regi- 
ments behaved  with  notorious  cowardice;  but  other  bo- 
dies of  his  troops  were  deemed  to  have  displayed  so 
much  gallantry,  and  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  the  Gene- 
ral appeared  in  such  a  light  to  his  countrymen,  that  the 
Supreme  Junta  issued  from  Seville  a  decree  appointing 
him  captain-general  of  their  forces,  and  honorary  as  well 
as  pecuniary  rewards  to  his  soldiers. 

The  resolution  of  Britain  still  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Spaniards,  was  expressed  early  in  the  year  by 
a  solemn  treaty  between  the  two  powers.  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos  (the  author  of  the  Exposition  of  Bonaparte's 
Conduct  towards  Spain)  came  to  London, as  ambassador 
from  the  Junta,  with  full  powers  to  ratify  an  alliance 
which  had  hitherto  received  no  formal  ratification.  His 
Britannic  Majesty  bound  himself,  by  the  treaty,  not  to 
acknowledge  any  other  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
than  Ferdinand  the  VII.  or  his  lawful  successors  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Spanish  nation. 

The  war  lietween  France  and  Austria  had  scarcely 
commenced,  when  t-he  ministry,  who  had  so  loudly  con- 
demned their  predecessors  for  havinsc  failed  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  last  continental  campaign,  determined  on 
sending  to  the  Continent  a  very  powerful  expedition. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  appointed  to  command, — a 
choice  which  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  cast  an 
"  ominous  conjecture  on  the  ivhole  success."  The  pro- 
verbial indolence  of  that  nobleman's  character  was  the 
first  reproach  of  minister's  respecting  the  expedition; 
and  it  was  their  last,  ihoucrh  tacit,  apolocy  for  ils  failure. 
But  the  real  history  of  the  commander's  proceedings 
fullv  proved  that  the  object  of  the  expedition,  not  the 
hand  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  was  the  blameable  cause 
of  disaster.  The  public  learnt,  when  it  was  loo  late, 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  the  same  expedition  had  been 
suggested,  had  seriously  sounded  the  difficulties  of  it, 
and,  after  consulting;  the  abh  st  military  and  naval  autho- 
rities, men  who  knew  and  had  examined  the  enemy's 
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strength  on  the  spot,  had  renounced  it  as  utterly  inad- 
visable. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  this  armament  was  assem- 
bled on  the  shores  of  England,  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  prepared  in  this  country.  It  consisted  of  a  mili- 
tary force  of  34,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry,  and  16  com- 
panies of  artillery;  the  whole  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-General  the  Earl  of  Cliatham  ;  and  of  a  naval 
force  of  39  sail  of  the  line,  and  36  frigates,  besides  mor- 
tar-vessels and  gun-bots,  under  the  orders  of  Rear-Ad- 
niiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan.  This  conjoint  expedition 
had  for  its  object  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  ene- 
my's ships  either  building  at  Antwerp  or  Flushing,  or 
afloat  on  the  Scheldt ;  the  destruction  of  the  arsenals 
and  dock-yards  at  Antwerp,  Terneuse,  and  Flushing ; 
the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Walcheren;  and  the  ren- 
dering (if  possible)  the  Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for 
ships  of  war.  The  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
debarkation  of  the  army,  were,  for  the  most  part,  en- 
trusted to  Sir  Home  Pophani :  indeed,  by  many,  it  was 
supposed  that  he  was  the  origitial  mover  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  that  the  general  disposition  of  attack  had  been 
suggested  by  him.  The  plan  of  the  expedition  was  thus 
traced  in  outline  before  it  sailed.  The  occupation  of 
Walcheren  was  confided  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
13,000  men.  The  naval  arrangements  of  this  division 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Rear-Admiral 
Otway.  The  point  of  debarkation  depended  upon  the 
directions  of  the  wind,  and  farther  operations  on  the 
state  of  the  defences  of  the  island  ;  for  such  was  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  planned  the  expedition,  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  Vcere,  Middleburgh,  and  Flush- 
ing, were  not  places  of  considerable  strength,  each  re- 
quiring a  separate  attack.  Lieutenant-General  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  with  5000  men,  was  to  land  upon  the 
island  of  Cadsand,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  an  en- 
trenched position,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation between  the  town  of  Flushing  and  the  Continent. 
Commodore  Owen  was  to  co-operate  in  this  part  of  the 
service.  A  force  of  5000  men,  under  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Grosvenor,  was  destined  to  occupy  the  island  of 
Schouwen ;  while  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Hope, 
■with  the  reserve  of  7500,  was  to  land,  and  carry  the 
island  of  South  Beveland,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation during  the  attack  of  Walcheren.  Sir  Richard 
Keats  had  the  naval  charge  of  the  reserve.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  army  under  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl 
of  Roslyn,  was  to  remain  embarked  until  their  services 
should  be  required  for  the  ulterior  object  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  commander-in-chief,  with  the  divisions  of 
Sir  John  Hope  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  sailed  from 
the  "Downs  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  of  July,  and  an- 
i;hored  in  the  evening  off  Walcheren.  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
division  sailed  a  day  later,  and  joined  the  head-quarters 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  General  Grosvenor's  divi- 
sion, sailing  from  Harwich,  anchored  in  the  channel 
called  the  Roompot,  (between  North  Beveland  and 
Schouwen.)  on  the  1st  of  August.  On  the  same  day. 
Sir  Eyre  Coote's  division,  which  had  already  landed  on 
Walcheren,  obliged  the  garrison  of  Veere  (amounting 
to  5  19  officers  and  soldiers)  to  capitulate,  and  established 
its  head-quarters  at  Middleburgh,  which  capitulated 
also.  The  commander,  at  the  same  time,  detached  a 
corps  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Rammikins.  This  place  sur- 
rendered on  the  3d  of  August,  and  a  way  was  opened 
to  our  vessels  mto  the  West  Scheldt.    A  British  flotilla, 
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in  the  mean  time,  had  advanced  through  the  Sloe-pas- 
sage;  so  that  we  now  commanded  the  approach  to 
Flushing  by  our  troops  on  the  north,  and  by  our  naval 
force  on  the  east  and  west  sides ;  but  the  investment  to 
the  southward  was  not  yet  effected.  While  Sir  Eyre 
Coote's  division  was  thus  employed,  the  reserve  took 
possession  of  the  island  of  South  Beveland ;  but  this 
corps,  from  the  2d  of  August,  remained  merely  as  a 
corps  of  observation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  shores  of 
the  East  Scheldt  having  been  unexpectedly  found  de- 
fenceless, General  Grosvenor's  division,  instead  of  dis- 
embarking on  the  island  of  Schouwen,  landed  on  the 
coasr  of  Walcheren,  and  proceeded  to  assist  in  the  ope- 
rations before  Flushing.  The  original  plan  of  attack  was 
to  reduce  the  place  by  means  of  bombardment;  a  mode 
of  capturing  places  by  no  means  so  certain  in  its  effects  as 
a  regular  and  scientific  siege.  It  is  also  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  humanity,  as  well  as  policy,  to  aggravate 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  excite  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple, which,  after  the  conquest  of  the  place,  may  be  of 
the  most  serious  disadvantage  to  ourselves.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  should  land  upon  the  island  of  Cadsand,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  between  Flushing  and  the  Conti- 
nent. Unhappily  this  part  of  the  plan  was  frustrated, 
by  the  force  of  the  enemy  being  stronger  than  expecta- 
tion. Before  our  smaller  armed  vessels  could  intercept 
the  communication  between  this  island  and  Flushing, 
the  enemy  had  thrown  from  thence  into  the  latter  garri- 
son about  three  thousand  men. 

The  town  being  completely  invested,  some  inconve- 
nience was  at  first  apprehended  from  the  enemy  cutting 
the  Dyke  :  our  trenches  were,  in  many  parts,  made 
useless,  and  the  platforms  of  some  of  the  batteries  were 
partly  overflowed.  The  batteries,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  was  called  the  seamen's  battery, 
was  mounted  with  artillery  on  the  13th  of  August,  and, 
at  noon,  a  tremendous  fire  commenced  on  the  devoted 
town.  A  flotilla  of  bomb  vessels  and  gun  boats  were 
stationed  on  each  side  of  the  town,  under  the  orders  of 
Captains  Cockburn  and  Owen,  to  assist  in  the  bombard- 
ment. The  artillery  was  pointed  with  the  sole  view  of 
destroying  the  houses,  magazines,  and  other  buildings. 
The  commanding  general,  (Sir  Eyre  Coote,)  however, 
being  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  bombardment,  and 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  tlie  inundation,  which  now 
began  seriously  to  impede  our  operations  in  the  low 
ground,  determined  to  carry  forward  the  attack  along 
the  dykes  on  both  flanks  of  the  place.  In  the  evening, 
therefore,  a  lodgement  was  made  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  on  the  sand  hills,  between  the  dyke  of  the 
Nolle,  and  the  body  of  the  pkirc ;  and  operations  were 
also  projected  for  a  nearer  approach  on  the  left  of  our 
position.  During  the  whole  of  the  night,  an  uninter- 
rupted fire  was  kept  up  from  the  batteries,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Utii,  the  seamen's  battery  being  added 
to  the  rest,  and  tlic  line  of  battle  ships  being  enabled  to 
advance,  the  attack  was  carried  on  with  still  greater 
fury.  At  the  same  time,  a  breaching  battery  was  marked 
out  in  such  a  position,  that  had  it  been  completed,  its 
fire,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  would  have  laid  the 
rampart  open,  and  exposed  the  enemy  to  an  immediate 
assault.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1 4th,  the  firing 
was  suspended,  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  directed  the 
commanding  genei-al  to  make  an  offer  of  terms  to  the 
garrison;  but  as  General  Monnet  refused  to  surrender, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  fire  of  the  batteries 
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recoinmcnceil,  and  the  bonibavJincni  was*  furiously  re- 
iiewcii.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  moiniiig  of  ilic  liih,  the 
i'lcnch  mutle  ofTcrs  of  a  capiiuluiion,  which  were  im- 
luediately  negotiated  and  signed  ;  the  garrison,  in  num- 
ber 5803  men,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  to  be 
sent  as  prisoners  to  England.  When  our  army  entered 
riusliinij,  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  bombardment  were 
discovered  ;  more  than  247  private  houses,  and  several 
public  buildings,  w^cre  in  ruins,  many  hundreds  of  in- 
offensive citizens,  and  women  and  children  had  lost 
their  lives,  and  a  f.\r  greater  number  were  wounded. 
The  French  garrison  had  sulTered  little.  In  the  dock 
yard  tiiere  were  found  a  line  of  battle  ship,  a  frigate, 
and  a  brig,  in  a  forward  stale  of  coi'Slruction. 

Before  tlie  auack  on  Flushing  had  commenced,  the 
divisions  of  ihe  F^arl  of  Roslynand  the  Marquis  of  llunt- 
ly  had  landed,  and  occupied  cantonments  in  South  Bcve- 
land.  F'rom  this  time  the  Earl  of  Roslyn  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  island,  and  established  his  head-qirarters  at 
TcrGocs.  On  the  15th,  a  capitulation  was  entered  into 
with  the  islands  of  Schouwcn  and  Duiveland,  by  the 
Earl  of  Roslyn  and  Sir  R.  Keats,  and  a  detachment  w  as 
sent  to  occupy  the  capital  of  the  former  island.  On  ilic 
morning  of  tiie  16lh,  ten  frigates  which  had  forced  the 
passage  of  the  West  Scheldt,  anchored  in  front  of  Bathz, 
a  fortified  position  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  isle 
of  South  Ucveland,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  ulterior  object  of  the  expedition. 

But,  however  unprepared  the  enemy  had  been  at  our 
first  arrival,  their  situ.uion  and  defences  were  soon  for- 
midably improved.  Large  reinforcements  of  their  troops 
had  arrived.  On  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt  batteries 
were  erecting  to  prevent  the  farther  advance  of  our 
ships,  and  a  boom  chain  had  been  already  fixed  across 
the  river,  between  Forts  Lillo  and  Liofkenshock.  Mea- 
sures had  been  taken  to  cut  the  dykes  of  Tholen, 
and  thus  overflow  the  country  between  tliat  place  and 
Bergen-op-Zooui.  General  Bernadotic  had  arrived  at 
Antwerp,  and  as  French  and  Dutch  troops  contiimed 
to  pour  into  that  town  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  it  became 
doubtful  whether  (setting  aside  the  question  of  a  siege) 
we  had  a  sufficient  disposable  force,  after  the  fall  of 
Flushing,  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  the  field.  While 
yet  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  must  have  been  fore- 
seen, tlie  movements  of  our  forces,  for  a  time,  strongly 
indicated  a  determined  view  upon  Antwerp.  Soon  after 
the  British  troops  had  entered  Flushing,  a  division  of 
line  of  battle  ships  proceeded  up  the  West  Scheldt 
towards  Bathz.  Corps  of  troops  were  passed  from 
Walchercn,  and  divisions  were  re-embarked  on  board 
transports,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  at  Bathz.  Ilorse  transports,  store-ships, 
gun-boats,  fire-ships,  all  w  ere  concentrated  to  this  point. 
Eight  days  and  a  half  after  the  surrender  of  Flushing, 
head-quarters  were  established  at  Bathz.  On  the  25th, 
the  euil  of  Chatham  held  conferences  with  several  of 
the  general  officers  of  the  army.  On  the  26th  and  27th, 
councils  of  war  were  held  ;  and  it  was  soon  understood 
that  the  ships  of  war  and  transports  would  immediately 
retire,  and  that  south  Beveland  would  be  evacuated 
■without  any  farther  attempt  or  demonstration.  Sir  John 
Hope  was  entrusted  with  the  final  evacuation  of  South 
Beveland.  The  islands  of  Schouwen  and  North  Beve- 
land were  also  evacuated ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  rear  guard  of  the  reserve  was  embarked  on 
board  a  squatlron  of  frigates,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  William  Stuart,  which  sailed  at  once  for  the  lower 


])art  of  the  West  Scheldt.  The  line  of  battle  ships, 
and  other  armed  vessels,  with  all  the  transports,  had 
taken  their  departure,  so  tliat,  after  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, Walcheren  was  the  only  island  in  the  province  of 
Zealand  which  remained  in  our  possession.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  evacuation  of  South  Beveland 
was  not  decided  upon,  as  it  might  have  been,  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  Flushing.  It  was  evident 
tlic  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Scheldt  could  not  then  be  at- 
tacked with  any  hope  of  success  ;  and  if  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  not  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
^Valcheren  had  been  sent  to  England,  we  should  not 
only  have  been  spared  the  mortification  of  an  inglorious 
retreat,  but  we  should  have  saved  the  lives  of  a  number 
of  gallant  soldiers. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  disease  incidental 
to  the  climate  began  to  spread,  and  many  of  our  men 
were  sacrificed,  in  Beveland,  to  its  cflects.  Not  less 
dreadful  were  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  Walcheren. 
In  the  course  of  two  months  we  lost  1700  men  ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  September,  the  average  number 
of  deaths  was  from  200  to  300  men  a  week. 

After  the  evacuation  of  South  Beveland,  no  military 
event  of  importance  occurred.  On  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  earl  of  Chatham  embarked  and  set  sail  for 
England,  leaving  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  with  15,000  men,  for 
the  defence  of  Walcheren.  Lieutenant  General  Don 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
and  he  arrived  at  Walcheren  on  the  24th  of  October. 
During  the  whole  of  this  lime,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
our  troops  were  to  form  a  pcrntanent  establishment  on 
the  island  or  not.  A  month  was  wasted  in  hesitation 
and  delay  ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the 
greatest  activity  began  to  be  displayed  at  the  lime  when 
it  became  doubtful  whether  we  intended  to  maintain  or 
abandon  our  conquest. 

About  the  middle  of  November  arrived  the  order 
to  evacuate  the  island,  and  demolish  the  works  and 
naval  basin  of  F'lushing.  On  the  23d,  the  island  of 
Walcheren  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  British 
army.  The  land  fortifications  of  Flushing,  the  defences 
of  Veere,  and  the  fort  of  Rammikins,  all  of  which  had 
been  improved  at  considerable  expense,  were  left  in  a 
much  better  state  than  when  they  first  came  into  our 
possession. 

While  the  tremendous  and  concentrated  power  of 
France  was  overwhelming  the  centre  of  Europe,  it  may 
be  questioned,  if  all  the  disposable  force  of  Britain  could 
have  availed  in  co-operating  against  her,  had  it  been 
even  pointed  to  one  quarter;  but,  if  solid  and  undivided 
co-operation  was  insufficient,  much  more  was  a  desul- 
tory system  of  diversion  likely  to  be  fruitless.  Besides 
the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  an  attempt  was  made, 
during  the  summer,  to  invade  Naples.  Sir  John  Stuart 
embarked  from  Messina  in  June,  from  the  island  of 
Sicily,  with  15,000  British  troops,  and  a  small  force  of 
Sicilians.  A  brigade,  which  was  detached  to  the 
Calabrian  coast,  took  possession  of  a  line  of  posts  which 
the  F^rench  had  erected  opposite  to  Messina.  The 
island  of  Ischia  was  the  first  point  of  attack  of  the  main 
army :  its  fortified  and  rugged  shores  were  possessed 
by  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  two 
garrisons  and  a  flotilla  of  gun  boats  surrendered,  1500 
regular  troops  were  made  prisoners,  and  100  pieces 
of  ordinance  were  taken.  So  far  our  arms  were  suc- 
cessful ;  and  it  appears  that  the  diversion  occasioned 
the  recal  of  some  of  the  French  troops  who  were  to 
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have  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  a  portion 
who  were  to  have  marched  into  the  papal  territories. 
But  the  attempt  on  the  continent  and  city  of  Naples 
was  abandoned  ;  for,  besides  a  regular  force  which  king 
Joachim  had  assembled,  a  large  body  of  national  guards 
had  been  embodied.  Of  the  natives,  there  was  now 
sufficient  time  for  many  to  be  personally  interested  in 
the  new  dynasty,  by  sharing  in  tiie  powers  and  rewards 
ot  office  ;  and  there  was  a  still  greater  number  paralysed 
by  fear  of  the  usurper,  or  neutralised  by  distrust  of  the 
real  value  of  their  ancient  government.  But,  though 
disapi)ointed  in  his  views  upon  Naples,  the  British 
commander  dcter.nined  to  occupy  Ischia,  and  to  take 
possession  of  Scilla  Castle.  Wliile  operations  were 
rigorously  proceeding  against  the  latter  place,  the 
enemy  suddenly  appeared  in  superior  force,  and  obliged 
the  besiegers  to  sail  for  Messina.  They  disappeared  in 
a  short  time,  and  the  British  renewed  the  attack  ;  but 
the  French  again  presented  themselves  as  suddenly  as 
before,  and  the  British,  after  four  days  possession  of  the 
fortress,  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  with  all  their  other 
conquests. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  scrutiny  that  could  satisfy  the  public  mind  ; 
but  it  brought  to  light  a  personal  dispute  in  the  cabinet. 
On  the  22d  of  September,  a  duel  took  place  between 
l^ord  Castlereagh,  secretary  for  the  colonial  department, 
and  ISIr  Canning,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  Tiie  grounds  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  challenge 
were,  that  INIr  Canning  having  conceived  his  lordship 
inadeqtiale  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  had  clan- 
destinely obtained  a  promise  of  his  removal  from  the 
duke  of  Portland  ;  and  during  six  months  that  the  plan 
of  his  dismissal  was  in  agitation,  had  disingenuously 
concealed  the  circumstance  from  his  lordship's  know- 
ledge. It  appeared  indeed  undeniable,  that  Mr  Can- 
ning, who  had  denounced  the  other  to  the  premier  as  an 
incapable  war  minister,  far  from  disclosing  this  opinion 
to  Lord  Castlcreagh  himself,  had  treated  his  lordship 
as  if  he  still  possessed  his  confidence,  and  had  allowed 
him  to  plan  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  formidable  armament  tliat  ever  sailed  from 
the  Britisli  shores.  The  affairs  of  Spain  called  for  a 
vigorous  minister  to  be  sent  from  this  country  :  Lord 
Wellesley  was  accordingly  gazetted  to  that  appoint- 
ment ;  but  he  delayed  f'rom  May  till  August,  till  the 
Walcheren  expedition  >''.ould  sail ;  while  the  interests 
of  Spain  were  neglected,  that  he  might  succeed  Lord 
Castlereagh  as  war  secretary.  Even  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's removal  was  not  to  take  place,  unless  it  could 
l>e  reconciled  to  his  lordship's  feelings.  It  appeared, 
that  such  had  been  the  clashing  of  personal  interests, 
such  the  indecision,  of  our  councils,  that  four  different 
arrangements,  respecting  the  business  of  the  war  de- 
partment, had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  space  of  as 
many  weeks ;  while  Bonaparte  was  subverting  the  last 
independent  empire  in  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ministry  was  completely  broken 
up.  The  duke  of  Portland,  who  had  exerted  his  matur- 
ed and  experienced  talents  in  the  cabinet,  but  which 
had  been  rendered  too  inefficient  to  his  country  by  the 
bodily  agonies  which  he  endured  under  the  disease  of 
the  stone,  resigned,  on  the  verge  of  death.  Lord 
Castlcreagh  and  Mr  Canning  resigned  formally  after 
their  duel.  By  the  demise  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  the 
superintendence  of  his  majesty's  councils  devolved  on 
Mr    Perceval.      He    wrote    to    Earl    (irev    and    Lord 


Grenville,  inviting  them  to  assist  in  loriDing  an  ex- 
tended and  combined  administration.  The  ofler,  how- 
ever, was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  acceptance  of  those 
noblemen.  Application  was  made  more  sTiccessfully  to 
the  Marquis  \Velle5ley,  who  succeeded  Mr  Canning  as 
secretary  in  the  foreign  department;  Lord  Liverpool 
was  transferred  from  the  home  to  the  v.ar  department ; 
and  Mr  Ryder  was  placed  in  the  room  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool. Lord  Palmerston  was  appointed  secretary  at  war, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Pulteney. 

The  hopes  of  effectually  assisting  the  peninsXila  had 
no  sooner  been  animated  by  the  rising  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Gallicia,  and  the  approach  of  an  Austrian  compaign, 
than  Sir  Arthur  \VeUesley  was  detached  with  an  army, 
small  but  well  appointed,  with  immediate  orders  to  act 
in  Portugal,  but  with  discretionary  powers  of  extending 
his  co-operation  to  the  Spaniards.  He  landed  at  Lisbon 
on  the  22d  of  April.  General  Souk,  who  had  penetrated 
through  Gallicia,  and  ^ft  that  country  behind  him, 
without  dreading  the  insurrection  which  shortly  after 
broke  out,  had  possessed  himself  of  Oporto,  and  in- 
tended, undoubtedly,  to  have  marched  to  the  south  of 
Portugal,  where  he  expected  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Victor ;  but,  learning  that  a  formidable  British  force 
had  landed,  he  attempted  to  force  a  retreat  into  Spain 
by  the  route  of  Zamora  :  For  this  purpose  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  possess  himself  of  the  pass  of  Amarante  ; 
but  the  Portuguese  general  Silviera  so  obstinately 
defended  this  approach,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
back  to  Oporto.  Marshal  Victor  was  at  this  period  at 
Merida,  while  Cuesta  held  a  position  at  Jlonasterio. 
Conceiving  that  Victor's  force  was  sufficiently  watched 
by  the  latter  commander.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  deter- 
mined to  advance  against  Soult,  and  to  drive  him  from 
Oporto.  But  Soult,  sensible  of  his  inequality  to  meet 
the  combat,  and  wishing,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
Marshal  Victor  an  opportunity  of  pushing  into  the  south 
of  Portugal,  withdrew  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and 
left  his  rear  guard  at  once  to  entice  his  pursuer,  and 
to  protect  his  own  retreat.  An  action  took  place  be- 
tween the  advanced  guard  of  the  British  and  the  rear 
guard  of  Soult  at  Vendas  Novas,  in  which  the  former, 
being  gallantly  supported  by  a  Portuguese  regiment, 
drove  the  enemy  from  a  strong  position  on  the  heights 
above  Grijon.  The  enemy  then  retreated  across  the 
Douro,  and  opposed  the  passage  of  our  troops  :  the 
river  was  crossed,  however,  with  the  characteristic 
valour  of  British  soldiers,  and  Oporto  was  recovered. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  even  hoped  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  Soult.  The  Portuguese  genera!  Silviera  was  posted 
upon  the  Tamaga  If  he  had  been  able  to  have  held 
this  position,  no  retreat  could  have  been  open  to  the 
enemy,  except  across  the  Minlio;  but  the  loss  of  the 
Bridge  of  Amarante,  wiiich  the  Portuguese  were  unable 
to  defend,  afforded  the  I'rench  a  passage  into  the  north 
of  Spain.  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley  left  the  pursuit  oF 
Soult  to  protect  Lisbon  and  the  south  of  Portugal  from 
Victor. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  affaris  of  the  patriots  in  Spain 
were  checked  with  alternate  success  and  disaster.  On 
the  INiinho  they  repulsed  Marshal  Ney  (Duke  of 
Elchingen)  and  Cieneral  Loison  at  the  head  of  8000  men. 
Forcing  Ney  to  retreat,  they  bravely  recovered  Corunna 
and  Ferrol.  They  got  possession  of  St  Andero ;  but 
this  last  place  was  the  scene  of  a  tragical  reverse, — it 
was  recaptured  by  the  French  general  Bonnet,  and 
5000  patriots  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  north  east 
4  R  2 
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of  Spfiin,  General  Blake  threw  succours  into  Gerona, 
which  nearly  rivalled  Saragossa  in  the  bravery  oi'  its 
defence.  He  endeavoured  also  to  relieve  Saragossa; 
but  exposed  Itimself,  in  a  rash  encounter  with  General 
Suchct,  to  a  total  and  disgraceful  defeat.  His  troops, 
struck  by  a  sudden  panic,  abandoned  their  baggage,  their 
artillery,  and  their  arms.  Blake  was  thus  obliged  to 
abandon  Arragon,aiid  endeavoured,  at  a  distance  from 
the  enemy,  to  restore  discipline  to  his  army. 

Still,  however,  the  French  thought  it  imprudent, 
while  their  reinforcements  were  abridged  by  the  war 
m  another  extrcmily  of  Kurope,  to  advance  to  the  south 
•if  Spain.  Before  they  could  reach  Seville,  it  was 
necessary  to  possess  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena  ; 
and,  in  the  strong-holds  of  these  passes,  the  enemy 
dreaded  lo  attack  the  Spaniards  under  Venegas.  Leav- 
ing that  quarter  unassailed.  King  Joseph  sent  reinforce- 
ments from  Sebastiani's  army  to  General  Victor  ;  whose 
army,  thus  strengthened  to  the  number  of  35,000,  took 
its  station  along  the  Alberche,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Talavera.  His  design  was  to  oppose  the  march 
of  the  united  Spanish  and  British  armies  against  Madrid  ; 
for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  after  returning  from  the  pur- 
suit of  Soult,  judged  it  expedient  to  direct  his  force 
against  Victor,  and  for  this  purpose  determined  to  co- 
operate with  Cuesta. 

On  the  20lh  of  July,  a  complete  junction  of  tlie  allies 
had  taken  place  ;  and  relying  on  the  auxiliary  move- 
inents  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  (who,  with  a  well-disci- 
plined Portuguese  corps,  was  ordered  to  Escalona,)  and 
the  division  of  Venegas,  which  advanced  to  Argonda, 
the  grand  army  proceeded  to  Talavera,  where  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  outposts  was  driven  in.  On  the  24th,  the 
corps  of  Victor  fell  back  from  the  Alberche,  and  form- 
ed a  junction  with  the  army  of  Sebastiani.  The  French 
having  at  last  corwbined  all  their  forces,  including  the 
garrison  of  Madrid,  the  guards  of  King  Joseph,  and  the 
corps  of  Sebastiani,  Victor,  and  Jourdan,  first  repulsed 
Cuesta,  who  Ivad  attempted  to  pursue  them. 

The  Spanish  general  fell  back,  after  his  repulse,  upon 
die  British  army  ;  and  the  allies,  determining  to  await 
'he  attack  of  the  enemy,  stood  in  a  strong  position  at 
Talavera.  Their  united  numbers  amounted  to  64,000 
men,  of  which  25,000  were  British.  On  the  2rth  of 
July,  the  French,  45,000  strong,  advanced  to  a  general 
action,  in  which  they  attempted  every  quarter  of  the 
allied  army  without  success.  Beinp;  completely  repuls- 
ed, they  retreated  across  the  Alberche,  with  the  loss  of 
20  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  according  to  our  calculation,  of 
10,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  British,  on  whom  the 
stress  of  the  action  fell,  was  not  less  than  6000.  The 
Spaniards,  who  fought  bravely,  though  they  were  less 
engaged,  had  about  1000  killed  and  wounded.  Abun- 
dant triumph  has  been  made  over  this  victory.  We  con- 
fess it  appears  to  us  a  less  remarkable  achievement  than 
the  other  victories  of  Lord  Wellington,  that  64,000  men 
should,  upon  a  strong  position,  repulse  45,000.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Spanish  troops  were  undisciplined, 
and  contributed  little  to  the  victory.  This  fact  we  de- 
ny ;  for  the  army  of  Cuesta  was  the  best  disciplined  of 
the  Spanish  troops.  The  Spaniards  covered  the  right 
wing  ;  and  it  was  by  their  aid  that  general  Campbell's 
brigade,  which  occupied  a  commanding  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  armies,  was  enabled  lO  hold  its  position, 
and  to  capture  the  enemy's  artillery.  That  the  Spa- 
niards were  less  engaged  than  the  British  is  certain; 
but  their  usefulness  in  the  engagement  certainly  brought 


the  force  of  our  army  to  a  fair  ct^uality  with  the  enemy, 
if  not  to  such  a  superiority  on  our  side  as  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  produce  a  victory. 

But  the  allies  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  victory,  when  it  was  found  that  the  situa- 
tion was  dangerous  and  untenable.  Soult,  Ney,  and 
Mortier,  having  formed  a  junction,  had  advanced 
through  Estremadura,  and  got  over  in  the  rear  of  the 
British  ;  while  Vicior,  thougli  defeated,  had  still  30,000 
men.  Leaving  Cuesta  to  defend  'I'alaveiv.,  and  to  lake 
care  of  the  British  wounded.  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley 
marched,  on  the  3d  of  August,  to  Ovopesa,  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  Soult  was  advancing.  On  the  evenint:; 
of  the  same  day,  however,  he  v.as  informed  that  Cuesta 
meant  to  leave  Talavera  immediately,  dreading  that  the 
British  would  be  vuiable  to  oppose  the  united  numbers 
of  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier.  The  hospital  of  tlie  Briiisli 
wounded,  which  the  English  general  had  entrusted  to 
him,  Cuesta  was  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  French. 

From  this  perilous  situation.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
retreated  as  fast  as  possible  by  Deleytosa  to  Jaraicejo, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  with  his  advanced 
posts  on  the  Tagus,  unmolested.  But  his  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  means  of  transport,  wliich  he 
had  incessantly  and  in  vain  represented  to  the  Spanish 
government,  still  continuing  to  increase,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retreat  to  Badajos,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal. Here,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  his  army 
remained,  not  only  inactive,  but  exposed,  from  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  situation,  to  the  ravages  of  a  very  fatal 
disorder. 

Gerona,  the  key  of  Catalonia,  had  maintained,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  a  noble  and  protracted  resist- 
ance. Almost  the  only  strong  part  of  it  was  the  castle 
of  Montjoi,but  even  alter  this  had  been  reduced  to  aheap 
of  ruins,  the  city  still  stood.  By  a  dexicrous  and  bold 
manceuvre  of  general  Blake's,  a  relief  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  was  thrown  into  the  place,  and  its  garrison 
raised  to  the  effective  strength  of  3000  men.  The 
French  generals,  St  Cyr  and  Verdier,  after  having  made 
four  ineffectual  assaults,  were  recalled  by  Bonaparte 
from  their  command,  and  the  siege  was  entrusted  lo 
Augerau,  whose  unwearied  activity  and  superior  num- 
bers, at  last  succeeded  in  driving  off  the  covering  army 
of  Blake,  and  taking  Gerona  by  storm,  after  its  walls 
were  beaten  down,  and  the  strength,  though  not  the 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  had  been  reduced  by  famine. 
Besides  the  fugitive  army  of  Blake,  the  Spaniards  still 
maintained,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  a  central  ar- 
my under  Cuesta  and  the  Duke  D'Albuquerque,  and  an 
army  on  the  left  under  the  Duke  del  Parque.  The  lat- 
ter commander  being  posted  at  Zamanes,  about  six 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Salamanca,  obtained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  a  considerable  French  army,  lately  com- 
manded by  Ney,  but  now  under  general  Marchand.  But 
advancing  to  Salamanca,  he  was  defeated  at  Alba  del 
Tonnes,  with  immense  loss.  A  similar  fcUe  bef(;ll  the 
army  of  La  Mancha  under  general  Areisaja,  which,  at- 
tempting lo  penetrate  to  Madrid,  was  attacked  at  Ocana, 
and  routed  with  the  loss  of  40,000  muskets  and  all  its 
artillery.  Tlius,  at  the  close  of  1 809,  fa  year  never  more 
perhaps  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe  for  an  opportunity  of 
union  against  its  common  enemy),  Spain  witnessed  the 
successive  dispersion  and  defeat  of  her  principal  aiinies. 
Her  supreme  Junta  still  edited  addresses  full  of  pom- 
pous language,  and  confident  expectations  ;  while  their 
measures  were  for  every  practical  purpose,  either  torpid 
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or  mischievous.  Two  circumstanrcs  indeetl  took  place, 
froui  wliich  a  change  in  Uie  character  ot  tiicir  measures 
wub  txpectetl, — the  admission  of  the  Marf]uis  Rumana 
into  tliat  body,  and  the  arrival  ot  the  Marfpus  Wcllesley 
as  ambassador  from  Great  IJriiain.  I5ul  neither  of  these 
characters  were  able  to  instil  into  the  Junta  any  portion 
of  their  own  energy.  The  Marquis  Wcllesley  only 
gained  their  tardy  and  reluctant  consent  to  one  import- 
ant point,  viz.  the  meeting  of  tiic  Cones.  The  lat  of 
January  lb  10  was  fixed  for  their  convocation. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on  the  2Gd  of 
January,  1810.     In   his   majesty's  speech,  although   it 
was  acknowledged  that  the  principal  ends  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Scheldt  had  not  been  attained,  it  was  confi- 
dently hoped,  that  advantages  materially  affecting  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  would  be  found  to  result  from 
the  demolition  of  the  docks  and  arsenals  at   Flushing. 
The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal  by  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  under  the  conduct  of  general  Wcllesley, 
now  created  Lord  Viscount  Wellington  ;  the  late  victory 
of  Talavera  ;  the  spirit  of  unanimity  displayed  by  the 
Portuguese  ;  and  the  confidence  reposed  by  their  regent 
and  tlicir  local  government  in  our  alliance  ; — these,  as 
well  as  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  were  sub- 
jects of  congratulation  in  the  royal  speech.     The  inter- 
course between  his  majesty's  ministers  and  the  Ameri- 
can government,  was  stated  to  have  been  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  interrupted  ;   but  the  hope  and  desire  of 
renewing  friendly  relations   with    that    country,    were 
strongly  expressed.     In  the  course  of  the  debate  upon 
the  address  in  the  lower  house,  the   chancellor  of  the 
exchequer   boasted,  with    considerable   triumph,    over 
those  who  had  prognosticated  the  ruin  of  our  trade  from 
the  effects  of  the  orders  in  council;  that  the  exports  of 
the  last  year  had  not  only  exceeded  those  of  the  preced- 
ing, but  of  any  former  year  in  the  most  favourable  period 
of  peace.     The  exports  of  the  year  ending  in  October 
1809  were  greater,  by  seven  millions,  than  during   the 
most  abundant  years  of  trade  and  peace,  and  by  ten  mil- 
lions than  any  preceding  year  of  war.     On  the  27th  of 
fhe  same  month,  the   commons  resolved  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  to 
the   Scheldt.     The   inquiry    continued   till   the   end   of 
March.     As  the  apology  tor  the  expedition,  offered  in 
the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  tlie  session,  viz.  that 
advantages  afTecting  the  security  of  the  kingdom  had 
resulted   from   demolishing   the  docks   and   arsenals  at 
Flushing,   was   little    calculated    to   satisfy  the    public 
mind,  ministers  were  not  only  foiled  in  tlieir  attempt  to 
preclude  enquiry,  but  obliged  to  make  a  long  and  labo- 
rious defence    of  the   measure.     Lord    Porcliester,  in 
moving  a  resolution  of  censure  upon  ministers,  express- 
ed   his  full  conviction  that  no  blame  was   imputable  to 
either  the  military  or  naval  commanders.     The  resolu- 
tion, he  contended,  was  preposterous  in  its  objects,  un- 
dertaken, not  merely  without  regard  to  the  insurmounta- 
ble difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  those  objects,*  but 
against  the   predictions  of  the   best  naval   and  military 
authorities  which  had  been  consulted.     Nothing  but  de- 
feat could   have  been  augured.     The  disappointments 
had  been  regularly  traced,  and  distinctly  foretold.     Ad- 
verting to   the   evidence    which    had   come   before  the 
house,  he  stated,  first,  that  of  Sir  D.  Dundas,  who,  early 
in  the  summer,  had  been  questioned  as  to  the  cliance  of 
success  in  an  attack  upon  Walcheren.    Sir  D.  Dundas, 


though,  unwilling  to  give  aii  opinion,  where  sufficient 
information  was  not  afforded,  bad  spoken  of  Antw  erp  as 
a  strong  town,  capable  of  standing  a  regular  siege,  at 
least  till  the  whole  force  of  France  and  Flanders  could  be 
poured  upon  the  British ;  and  urged  Lord  Castleroagh 
to  consider  the  delay  and  disparity  of  force,  which  might 
make  the  expedition  ruinous  and  disgraceful.  The  next 
evidence  was  that  of  General  Calvert,  who  had  warned 
the  war  minister,  that  the  movements  of  our  army  must 
be  subject  to  many  impediments,  and  that  the  sieges  of 
the  towns  must  at  all  events  occupy  a  period  sufficient 
to  allow  the  collecting  of  the  whole  Dutch  and  Flemish 
garrisons  to  overwhelm  our  few  troops,  through  that 
most  difficult  country.  Colonel  Gordon, when  consulted 
on  the  business,  had  concluded  by  declaring,  in  the  most 
impressive  and  decided  terms,  that  the  enterprize  was 
one  of  the  most  desperate  nature.  General  Broderick's 
evidence  established  the  conclusion  which  had  been  de- 
rived from  the  former  authorities.  General  Hope,  upon 
maturely  weighing  the  whole  matter,  decided  upon  it, 
that  the  attempt  would  be  full  of  hazard,  likely  to  do 
much  mischief  if  it  failed,  and  little  good  if  it  succeeded ; 
and  leaving  us  this  consolation  in  not  making  the  at- 
tempt, that  nothing  of  serious  advantage  was  lost  by  our 
leaving  it  untried.  Of  five  military  authorities  that  were 
consulted,  four  were  directly  adverse,  and  one  unfriend- 
ly to  the  plan.  Lord  Castlereagh,  (said  the  noble  mover 
of  the  censure,)  appeared  as  if  he  had  asked  for  advice 
only  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  it.  Ministers  had 
formed  a  plan  for  attacking  Antwerp,  and  for  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  the  French  ships,  arsenals,  and 
depots;  yet  it  was  not  until  after  orders  were  given  to 
prepare  the  troops  for  this  service,  that  they  had  begun 
to  arrange  a  plan  of  operations  for  making  good  their 
entrance  into  the  Scheldt.  The  passage  to  Cadsand  was 
indeed  forced  ;  but  how  was  it  forced  ?  The  gallant 
Captain  Hanchett  of  the  Raven  had  declared,  that  the 
shells  of  Flushing  came  aboard  of  his  ship,  while  the 
round  shot  of  Cadsand  went  through  her;  and  Sir  Rich- 
ard Strachan  had  told  them  farther,  that  the  ship  was 
crippled  and  stranded.  Against  Antwerp,  disposed  as 
our  forces  were,  we  could  have  brought  only  17,000 
men.  Was  the  French  empire  so  low  in  respect  to  mi- 
litary resources  in  this  quarter,  a  quarter  where  the 
channels  of  communication  are  so  numerous,  as  not  to 
muster  an  army  from  Flanders,  from  Holland,  Westpiia- 
lia,  from  the  vicinity  of  Paris  itself,  sufficient  to  over- 
whelm so  small  an  army?  Only  17,000  men,  of  all  our 
force,  could  have  ever  been  brought  to  attack  Antwerp, 
(setting  aside  all  consideration  of  Fort  Lillo,  and  of 
every  obstacle  to  their  advance  upon  Antwerp.)  and  yet 
it  had  been  declared  that  40,000  men  were  requisite  to 
besiege  Antwerp.  Antwerp,  according  to  the  plan  ot 
Lord  Castlereagh,  was  to  have  been  taken  by  a  cju/:  dc 
mam  ;  but  in  the  event  of  an  assault  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, the  object  w-as  to  be  attained  by  bombardment. 
With  regard  to  the  cou/t  de  7iwin,  Lord  Chatham  had 
urged,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  to  carry  the  place  l)y 
a  coufi  df  wain,  was  impracticable.  The  same  was  the 
opinion  of  General  Sir  W.  Erskine,  whose  professional 
knowledge,  displayed  in  his  examination  at  the  bar,  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  liouse,  had  stated,  that 
having  been  at  Antwerp  in  1794,  he  knew  it  to  be  secure 
against  a  ccii/t  de  main,  and  that  in  one  week  it  might  be 
put  in  a  situation  to  stand  a  siege.     Sir  W.  Erskine,  too, 


*  Lord  Porchester's  speech  on  the  Walcheren  expedition,  March  26tli,  1810. 
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had  meiuioncd  his  doubts  respecting  the  expedition  to 
Sir  Richard  Strachan,  and  by  him  they  had  been  report- 
ed to  Lord  Castlereagli  belore  the  expedition  sailed.  It 
appeared  that  all  the  predictions  ol'  the  lornicr  officer 
had  been  verified.  Sir  Eyre  Cooie,  the  Marquis  of 
Hunlly,  General  Calvert,  had  all  agreed  that  the  assault 
of  Antwerp  was  either  hazardous  or  impracticable. 

I'rom  these  facts,  supported  by  evKlcnce  before  the 
house,  and  from  a  minute  survey  of  tlie  difi'use  and  di- 
vided plan  of  operations  given  in  tne  separate  instruc- 
tions ot  the  commantlers,  Lord  Porcbester  affirmed,  that 
the  enterprizc,  it  not  impracticable  in  itself,  was  at  least 
rendered  so  by  the  bad  arrangements  of  its  contrivers. 
The  pestilence,  which  had  so  frightfully  destroyed  our 
army,  he  said,  was  known  to  professional  men,  and  must 
have  been  known  to  ministers.  Was  it  forgotten  what 
our  troops  iiad  experienced  from  the  climate  of  \V'al- 
cheren  in  1794?  and  yet  the  season  was  chosen  tor  ope- 
ration when  that  pestilence  was  known  to  be  most  fatal. 
After  it  was  known  in  September,  that  there  were  8000 
sick  in  Walcheren,  lying  without  medicines,  without 
blankets,  and  without  shelter,  the  most  f.ital  delays  had 
occurred  in  relieving  liie  misery  of  our  army.  lie  was 
not  disposed  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  that  delay  on  go- 
vernment;  but  when  Lord  Cljatham  relinquished  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition,  wdiy  had  not  tlie  army 
been  recalled  from  that  scene  of  death  and  contagion, 
■whilst  it  could  be  called  an  army?  We  were  not  to  be  told 
that  Walcheren  was  to  be  kept  as  a  military  position, 
because  it  would  cost  more  to  retain  it  than  it  was  worth, 
because  our  frigates  could  not  remain  at  any  time  in  the 
Veergat,  Ter  Teer  being  within  tlie  range  of  the  ene- 
my's shot  and  shells.  The  population  of  liritain  could 
not  supply  the  waste  of  such  a  position.  Why  had 
ministers  been  so  callous  to  the  sufl'erings  of  our  brave 
men,  while  the  country  so  deeply  sympathised  Avith 
them?  Intelligence  of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  troops 
was  received  on  the  2d  of  September.  On  the  8th 
Lord  Castlereagh  resigned  ;  and  on  the  l"th  Lord  Liv- 
erpool's letter  tor  the  recal  of  the  army  was  dated  ;  but 
the  whole  of  that  period  which  should  have  been  em- 
ployed in  arrangements  for  saving  the  lives  of  our  sol- 
diers, was  consumed  by  ministers  in  their  disgraceful 
squabbles  for  office.  The  last  defence  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  which  his  lordship  alluded,  was  its  acting  as  a 
supposed  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  All  the  evi- 
dence in  behalf  of  ministers  to  this  effect,  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Colonel  Mosheim  ;  who  could  state  no  other  ef- 
fect which  it  produced,  than  the  return  of  two  or  three 
batlallions  from  Louvain.  It  was  known  before  the  ex- 
pedition sailed,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  the  fate  of  the  Aus- 
trian war.  And  this  was  the  moment  chosen  to  speculate 
in  diversions,  when  France  had  every  where  a  force 
completely  adequate  to  the  defence  of  every  part  of  her 
empire. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply,  acknowledged,  that  he 
could  produce  no  formal  opinions  directly  in  favour  of 
the  expedition  ;  but  he  had  had  a  variety  of  conversa- 
tions with  military  judges  on  the  subject,  which  were  so 
satisfactory,  that  he  took  the  king's  pleasure  on  the  sub- 
ject on  the  14th  of  .Tune,  though  the  measure  was  not 
finally  decided  on  till  the  21st.  He  contended,  however, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  government  to  protect  it- 
self, as  to  the  policy  of  an  expedition,  by  the  previous 
sanction  of  military  authority.  lie  appealed,  if  the  ex- 
pedition to  Buenos  Ayrcs  was  adopted  on  previous  mi- 


litary information.  The  expedition,  planned  bv  tlir 
great  Lord  Chatham,  against  Rochefort  completely  fail- 
ed :  The  officer  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  had  an  im- 
pression that  it  would  not  succeed,  and  applied  ior 
a  Sj  ecitic  plan  of  operations.  Lord  Chatham  re- 
plied, that  it  was  for  government  to  judge  of  the  policy 
of  the  plan:  it  was  tor  him  to  look  to  its  execution, 
and  to  judge  of  his  measures  from  contingencies  that 
might  arise. 

In  answer  to  all  the  objections  that  had  been  urged 
against  the  expedition  on  the  score  of  policy  and  delay, 
he  would  maintain,  in  the  fust  place,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  sent  out  sooner,  and  that  no  where  could  it 
have  been  employed  so  advantageously.  Some  thought 
it  would  have  been  employed  more  advantageously  in 
the  peninsula,  others  in  the  north  of  Cieimany.  Both. 
parties  reprobated  its  being  employed  in  what  they  call- 
ed a  seUish  object.  It  was  our  duty  to  send  an  army  to 
the  opposite  coast,  even  though  it  should  not  be  able  to 
make  a  considerable  advance  from  it.  I'our  days  be- 
fore the  expedition  was  determined  on,  government  re- 
ceived news  of  the  battle  of  Aspern  ; — were  they  not 
justified  in  sending  an  army  to  the  continent,  when  the 
l;ite  of  the  world  depended  on  what  was  passing  on  the 
Danube  ?  The  battle  of  ^^'agram  which  followed,  ad- 
verse as  the  result  of  it  Mas,  shewed  l/ie  person  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  France  the  danger  of  committing  his 
crown  to  a  second  struggle.  The  issue  of  the  combat 
was  known  to  his  majesty's  ministers  only  the  day  be- 
fore the  expedition  sailed.  To  prove  that  the  expedi- 
tion operated  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  show  that  troops  were  sent  from  the  Da- 
nube to  oppose  it,  it  was  sufiicient  if  he  could  shew  that 
troops  w  ere  prevented  from  joining  the  at  my  in  Moravia  ; 
but  it  was  a  fact,  that  though  no  troops  were  sent  from 
the  Danube,  the  garrisons  of  Custrin,  Glogau,  and  the 
other  fortresses  in  Silesia,  were  concentrated,  and  sent 
into  the  north  ofGermany  to  oppose  it.  As  to  sending 
the  expedition  to  that  quarter,  in  the  first  instance,  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  unjustifiable.  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
create  an  army  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  were  they 
afterwards  to  disgrace  themselves  by  aljandoning  our 
supporters  in  that  quarter  ?  But  although  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  not  selfish,  he  was  content  to  defend 
the  single  object  of  obtaining  Walcheren.  The  value  of 
the  place,  in  the  opinion  of  our  ancestors,  had  been 
proved  in  many  cases.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
it  was  retained.  In  1747  it  was  also  kept  possession 
of.  It  had,  indeed,  been  retained  by  many  different  ad- 
ministrations, and  relinquished  rather  on  grounds  of 
military  interest  than  medical  inexpediency.  The  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  climate  of  Walcheren,  was  not, 
however,  to  be  imputed  to  him,  as  involving  the  fate  of 
the  whole  army  ;  it  could,  at  most,  only  concern  that  part 
of  it  which  was  destined  to  the  island  itself,  and  did  not 
involve  that  part  which  was  destined  to  Antwerp,  a 
place  comparatively  healthy.  A  hope  had  indeed  been 
entertained,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition, 
the  seizure  or  destruction  of  the  ships  at  Antwerp,  might 
have  been  effected  before  they  got  above  that  city,  or 
even  under  the  protection  of  Lillo.  This  hope  was  frus- 
trated by  one  of  those  chances  of  war,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  foresee,  and  for  guarding  against  which  no 
ministry  could  be  responsible.  The  question  then  was, 
M'hether  the  advantages  naturally  to  be  expected  from^ 
the  expedition,  were  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
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Tisk  ?  The  effects  of  disease  iiatl  proved  greater  than  said,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  abide  by  military  opi- 
even  medical  men  expected.  Government  had  acted  on  nions;  and  yet  in  effect  they  had  relinquished  that  asser- 
ihe  best  possible  information.  The  enemy  had,  at  the  tion,  by  contending  that  the  opinions  of  military  men 
latest,  a  iorcc  of  only  30,000  men  in  that  quarter.  Wc  were  divided.  He  would  contend,  that  the  opinions  of 
had,  including  seamen,  43,000  men  to  act  against  Ant-  the  best  authorities  were  neither  dubious  nor  equivocal, 
werp.  It  was  confidently  expected,  that  the  navy  would  Sir  D.  Dundas  had  stated  ^rcat  risk.  Sir  John  Hope 
be  able  to  co-operate  against  the  place.  General  Sir  W.  Iiad  declared  that,  as  soon  as  lie  saw  the  state  of  things, 
Erskine  had  tliought,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  a  he  was  persuaded  that  tlie  attempt  was  impracticable. 
coufi  de  main;  but,  with  deference  to  tliat  officer's  opi-  Lord  Roslyn  was  of  opinion,  that  the  expedition  could 
iiion,  he  conceived  it  to  be  outweighed  by  what  he  con-  not  at  any  time  have  succeeded.  Lord  Chatham  enter- 
ceived  to  be  better  authority.  The  fortifications  of  Ant-  taincd  doubts  on  the  subject,  but  those  doubts  were 
werp  had  not  been  repaired  since  the  days  of  the  Duke  borne  down  by  orders  from  the  admiralty.  Sir  Richard 
of  Farma.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  D.  Dundas,  that  Strachan  had  expressed  his  conviction  to  Lord  Mul- 
Antwerp  might  be  reduced  by  bombardment  like  Copcn-  grave,  that  the  expedition  would  fail.  But  ministers 
hagen, — the  latter  city  had  out-works,  Antwerp  had  pretended  that  they  had  secret  information,  which  forti- 
Done.  The  time  spent  before  Copenhagen  was  ten  days;  fied  them  against  the  fears  and  doubts  of  professional 
Antwerp  should  have  been  reduced  in  half  that  time.  In  men.  Take  an  example  of  this  secret  information,  as 
June,  it  is  true,  the  enemy  were  said  to  have  20,000  men  delivered  in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee.  They 
in  that  quarter  ;  but  the  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Ger-  had  been  secretly  informed  that  Cadsand  was  without 
many,  the  ferment  in  Holland,  the  general  spirit  which  troops.  On  his  arrival  at  Cadsand,  the  Marquis  of 
arose  in  Europe  from  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Aspern,  Huutly  found  a  landing  impracticable,  from  the  superior 
immediately  after  obliged  the  French  to  reduce  that  force  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  their  secret  information, 
force  to  11,000.*  No  effort  appeared  to  be  made  for  The  same  credit  was  due  to  the  representations  of  the 
the  defence  of  Antwerp,  till  the  arrival  of  the  British  dilapidated  state  of  Antwerp,  on  which  they  founded  the 
armament.  We  came  upon  them  by  surprise.  Ifevi-  ulterior  object  of  this  ruinous  enterprise.  5linisters  had 
dence,  amounting  to  mathematical  demonstration,  were  sent  out  an  expedition  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  of 
always  to  be  rcc|uircd  to  justiiy  military  enterpi-izes,  the  result  of  which  the  general  had  great  doubts,  of 
what  bold  or  great  designs  would  be  undertaken  ?  there  which  the  admiral  had  no  hopes,  without  a  plan  of  Ant- 
would  be  an  end  to  cnterprize,  to  the  brilliant  achieve-  werp  or  of  Lillo,  and  without  a  plan  of  co-operation.  It 
ments  which  had  raised  the  fabric  of  British  glory.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  say,  that  they  hoped  for  every 
was  not  on  this  cold  principle,  that  Nelson  ventured  to  thing  from  the  spirit  of  British  soldiers,  for  they  sent 
attack  the  Danes  at  Copenhagen,  or  that  Wolfe  ascend-  them  to  encounter  the  plague,  over  which  no  spirit 
ed  the  heights  of  Abraham.  If  such  enterprizes  were  could  triumph.  Long  after  a  necessity  for  retaining 
to  be  sanctioned  by  official  calculations,  he  would  say,  Walcheren  had  ceased  to  exist,  (if  a  necessity  ever  ex- 
that  the  glory  of  the  British  empire  was  at  an  end.  isted,)  they  had  persisted  in  retaining  it.  In  the  whole 
MrGrattan,  in  a  subsequent  debate,  severely  repre-  transaction,  said  Mr  Grattan,  government  could  only  be 
hended  the  ex-minister,  for  presuming  to  shelter  him-  exceeded  in  their  guilt  by  that  parliament  which  would 
self  behind   the  authority  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose  wis-  excuse  them. 

dom  and  vigour  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  The  result  of  these  debates  was  a  resolution  of  ths 
folly  and  weakness  of  his  own  administration.  It  had  house,  (carried,  however,  by  majorities  smaller  thaa 
been  avowed,  that  the  armament  was  resolved  upon,  and  usual,t)  on  the  jOth  of  March,  that,  considering  the 
prepared  before  ministers  received  intelligence  of  the  value  of  the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  the  apparent  pro- 
fatal  battle  of  Wagram,  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice  ;  bability  of  its  success,  his  majesty's  ministers  were 
and  that  even  after  that  intelligence,  it  was  thought  blameable  neither  for  sending  out  the  expedition,  nor 
right  not  to  stop  it,  but  to  send  out  the  expedition  ;  that  delaying  to  evacuate  Walcheren.  The  army  and  navy 
was  to  say,  that  it  being  proper  to  send  an  army  to  ere-  were,  by  the  same  vote,  absolved  from  censure;  and  the 
ate  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria  while  at  war  with  whole  blame  was  laid  on  the  state  of  the  wind  and  wea- 
Trance,  it  was  also  proper  to  send  it  after  Austria  had  thcr,  altogether  unusual  at  the  season  of  the  year.  In  this 
been  compelled  to  make  her  peace.  The  arguments  on  opinion  of  the  army  and  navy,  it  is  probable  that  the  na- 
the  other  side  amounted  pretty  much  to  this,  that  hav-  tion  fully  coincided  with  its  representatives  ;  but  it  may 
ing  a  disposeable  army,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  well  be  doubted  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
make  use  of  it  ;  that  was,  to  gel  rid  of  it.     ^Ministers  had  wind  and  weather  being  exclusively  to  blame,  and,  like 

•  This  statement  of  Lord  Castlereagli  was  contradicted  by  Mr  Ponsonby  within  a  short  time  of  its  being  uttered.     The  number  of 
the  garrison  of  Antwerp,  on  tlie  26di  of  August,  w-ts  26,000  men. 

■f  The  deb.ite  closed  on  Friday,  March  30th,  when  the  house  divided  as  follows  : 

For  censuring  the  undertaking  of  the  expedition,        -         -        -  227 

Against  such  censure,        ........  275 

M.ijorily,        -        -        -        48 

For  approving  the  undertaking  of  the  expedition,        -         -        -        272 
Against  such  approbation,  .......        232 

Slajority,        -        - 40 

For  censiu"ing  the  keeping  our  soldiers  so  long  in  Walcheren,  224 

Against  snch  censure, 275 

Majority,        ... SI 

For  approving  of  the  keeping  our  soldiers  so  long  in  Walcheren,         253 
Against  such  approbation, 232 

Majority,        .        .        .        — —  21 
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Lear,  ihcy  niiijlit  exclaim,  in  ihcir  mortification,  "  I  tax 
not  you,  yc  elt-ments,  with  unkindness  !" 

The  discussion  ot"  the  Scheldt  expedition  was  closely 
followed  by  another  question,  of  which  the  issue,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  part  of  the  community,  dangerously  af- 
fected the  liberty  of  the  subject;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  was  a  necessary  assertion  of  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  parliament.  On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr 
John  Gale  Jones  had  been  committed  to  Newgate,  by 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  a  libellous  hand- 
bill, containing  general  and  individual  reflections  on  the 
members  of  that  house.  The  ofiender  had  not  been 
three  weeks  in  confinement,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdctt 
moved  the  house  for  his  liberation,  not  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  had  been  sulficiently  punished,  but  that 
the  house  had  no  right  to  assume  such  a  power  of  pun- 
ishment. The  warrant  of  committal.  Sir  Francis  said, 
■was  illegal  in  all  its  parts,  but  eminently  so  in  its  con- 
clusion. A  legal  warrant  must  conclude  with  the  words, 
"  till  tlie  party  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law."  This 
warrant  ended  with  the  words,  "during  the  pleasure  of 
the  house."  He  valued  the  rights  of  the  house;  but 
from  whatever  part  of  the  constitution  an  exertion  of 
arbitrary  power  came,  it  was  the  high  and  solemn  duty 
of  every  Englishman  to  oppose  it.  In  such  a  matter 
there  were  two  obvious  questions  of  justice,  "  crime,  or 
no  crime  I"  The  next  question  was  committal.  The 
house,  he  said,  by  such  a  proceeding,  assumed  at  once 
a  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  power.  This  was 
in  the  very  teeth  of  law.  In  the  due  administration  of 
the  law,  it  is  provided  that  the  same  men  shall  not  take 
two  steps  together.  One  set  find  the  bill,  another  de- 
cide on  the  fact,  another  on  the  law  ;  but  that  house, 
which  administers  no  oath,  which  squares  itself  by  no 
form,  which  makes  no  previous  examination  of  the  fact, 
jumps  at  once  upon  its  dangerous  and  most  alarming 
conclusion,  and  finds  the  accused  guilty.  Contending, 
therefore,  that  this  committal  was  in  principle  an  in- 
fringement on  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  on  the 
right  of  the  subject,  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  he  moved,  that "  Gale  Jones  should  be  discharged." 
The  attorney  general,  after  shewing  several  cases  which 
Sir  Francis  Burdetthad  quoted,  of  the  power  of  the  house 
being  resisted  by  the  judges,  to  be  inapplicable  to  the 
present  question,  contended,  that  Jones  might  have  ap- 
pealed legally  for  redress,  if  he  thought  himself  illegally 
committed.  He  might  demand  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
King's  Bench  on  a  habeas  corpus,  and  then  the  question 
would  be  set  at  rest.  The  court  would  then  decide,  not 
on  the  privileges  of  the  house,  whether  the  particular 
libel  was  a  violation  of  them,  but  whether  he  had  been 
Committed  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  had  been  tried  before  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Wilkes,  where  the  then  lord 
mayor  was  committed,  for  committing  a  servant  of  the 
house  in  contempt.  It  was  then  allcdged,  that  the  house 
had  no  right  to  commit  for  a  contempt ;  but  Chief  Jus- 
'.ice  De  Grey  expressed,  as  his  own  and  his  brother 
judges'  opinion,  tliat  the  house  /lad  a  right,  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  to  commit  for  all  conteinpts.  Mr  Sheridan, 
and  some  other  members,  moved  an  amendm.ent,  that 
Mr  Jones  should  be  released  from  Newgate,  his  punish- 
ment having  already  been  sufficient ;  whilst  they  dis- 
claimed the  principle  of  Sir  Francis,  that  the  committal 
had  been  illegal.  The  original  motion  was  however  put, 
and  rejected  by  a  very  large  majority. 

Several  days  after  this  debate,  Sir  Francis  published 


a  letter  in  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register,  addressed  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  in  which  he  declared,  (among 
other  irreverent  expressions,)  that  the  house,  inflated 
with  their  high  blown  fanciful  ideas  of  majesty,  and 
tricked  out  in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  thought  privilege 
and  protection  beneath  their  dignity,  assumed  the  sword 
of  prerogative,  and  lorded  it  equally  over  the  king  and 
the  people.  This  indignity,  like  the  hand-bill  of  Gale 
Jones,  the  friends  of  privilege  were  determined  should 
not  pass  with  impunity.  Mr  Lethbridge  moved  two  re- 
solutions, that  the  letter  in  question  was  a  libel  on  the 
house,  and  that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  privilege.  They  were  both  agreed  to;  after 
which  it  was  moved,  that  Sir  Francis  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  motion  of  committal  was  also 
carried.  This  was  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  5th  of 
April,  and  the  speaker  issued  his  warrant  for  the  com- 
mitment of  Sir  Francis  immediately.  The  serjeant  at 
arms  repaired  with  it  to  the  baronet's  house,  but  not 
finding  him  at  home,  returned  between  five  and  six  in 
the  morning,  exhibited  his  warrant,  and  required  obe- 
dience to  it.  The  baronet  replied,  that  the  warrant  was 
not  one  which  he  was  bound  to  obey.  The  serjeant, 
unprepared  with  the  necessary  means  of  enforcing  obe- 
dience, withdrew.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  serjeant 
at  arms,  with  his  messengers,  went  again  to  the  house 
of  Sir  Francis,  and  were  again  turned  out.  Soon  after 
this,  a  troop  of  the  life  guards  arrived  in  the  street  op- 
posite to  Sir  Francis's  house,  and  used  means  for  dis- 
persing the  people,  who  continued  to  assemble  in  great 
numbers.  Sir  Francis,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  mi- 
litary, sent  for  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  she- 
riffs and  their  constables  came.  Meanwhile  the  mob 
expressed  their  attachment  to  Sir  Francis,  and  their  in- 
dignation at  the  warrant,  by  breaking  the  windows  of 
the  houses  of  several  unpopular  characters,  among 
which  was  Mr  Lethbridge's,  the  mover  of  the  business. 
Their  tumultuary  proceedings  continued  through  Sa- 
turday night,  and  on  Sunday  an  immense  assemblage  in 
Piccadilly  pelted  with  mud  every  passenger  who  refused 
to  pull  off  his  hat  in  honour  of  Sir  Francis.  In  the  mean 
time.  Sir  Francis's  declaration,  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit unless  to  superior  force,  was  thought  sufficient  cause 
for  assembling  the  cabinet,  and  an  order  was  transmitted 
from  the  war  office  to  summon  every  regiment  within 
tlirce  days  march  of  the  capital.  A  little  before  1 1 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  serjeant  at  arms  (ac- 
companied by  messengers,  police  officers,  and  a  large 
military  force,)  broke  by  force  into  the  baronet's  house. 
He  was  sitting  with  his  family,  and  on  the  appearance 
of  the  serjeant,  asked  by  what  authority  he  entered  his 
dwelling.  Tiic  serjeant  produced  the  speaker's  war- 
rant, which  the  other  persisted  in  refusing  to  obey.  He 
commanded  them  to  desist  in  the  king's  name,  and  called 
upon  tlic  sherifl'  for  his  aid.  It  was  answered,  that  the 
sheriff  was  not  there.  Sir  Francis  then  said,  that  they 
should  not  take  him,  but  by  force  ;  he  was  accordingly 
taken  with  a  shew  of  force  to  a  glass  coach  which  was 
in  waiting  for  the  purpose.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  guarded  by  an  immense  military  force.  The 
capture  having  been  made  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the 
crowd  had  expected,  he  had  passed  from  his  house  in 
Piccadilly  up  Albemarle  street,  before  aery  was  set  up, 
"  they  have  taken  him,  they  have  dragged  him  out  of 
his  house !"  The  cry  soon  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and 
before  the  carrriage  had  reached  the  Tower,  the  mob 
had  blocked  up  the  Minories  and  all  the   streets  in  it« 
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vicinity,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  cavalry  to  clear  the 
way  for  his  reception.  This  was  effected  with  much 
tumult,  but  happily  with  no  bloodshed.  At  tlie  entrance 
to  the  Tower,  some  of  the  mob  rushed  within  the 
paling,  and  even  pelted  the  cavalry,  who,  in  their  turn, 
cut  at  them  with  their  swords;  but  still  without  the 
loss  of  lives.  On  the  return  of  the  military,  however, 
the  insults  of  the  mob  provoked  them  to  fire  some  shots, 
and  several  lives  were  lost  among  the  populace.  Some 
of  the  sufferers,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  were  not 
among  the  actual  rioters,  and  the  coroners,  who  made 
an  inquest,  returned  a  verdict  of,  wilful  murder  against 
a  life-guardsman  unknown.  Every  part  of  the  town  was, 
on  Monday  night,  paraded  by  troops,  cannon  were 
planted  in  several  of  the  squares  and  streets,  all  the 
barracks  and  depots  were  filled  with  soldiers,  and  guards 
were  mounted  in  private  houses. 

The  important  subject  which  now  agitated  the  public 
mind,  obviously  contained  two  questions, — the  particu- 
lar right  of  the  house  over  its  own  members,  and  their 
general  right  to  commit  a  subject.  But  these  questions 
had  a  connection  which  identified  them  in  actual  dis- 
cussion ;  and  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  opposed  the  speak- 
er's warrant  on  the  broadest  supposition  of  its  illegality, 
his  case  needed  no  distinction  from  that  of  Gale  Jones, 
except  in  the  aggravation  of  his  house  having  been  en- 
tered by  force. 

While  the  extreme  parties  in  politics  recriminated  on 
each  other  the  blame  of  the  bloodshed  which  it  had  oc- 
casioned, they  respectively  congratulated  themselves 
on  its  issue.  Ministers,  that  they  had  established  the 
privilege  ;  and  the  party  of  Burdett,  that  he  had  so  bold- 
ly, however  unsuccessfully,  resisted  an  act  which  they 
deemed  tyrannical. 

But  the  extreme  parties  gained  a  temporary  advan- 
tage by  the  dispute,  which  was  of  more  importance  to 
them  than  the  settlement  of  a  point  in  the  constitution. 
The  popularity  of  such  a  politician  as  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett, was  not  calculated  to  ride  on  calm  water — it  was 
kept  alive  by  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  which  were 
now  excited  most  tempestuously  to  his  advantage.  Mi- 
nisters had  also  the  double  advantage  of  the  public  at- 
tention being  recalled  from  the  late  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, and  of  seeing  the  constitutional  Whigs  divided 
on  this  occasion.  Many  of  their  most  respectable  op- 
ponents, disgusted  at  the  insults  which  were  offered  to 
the  popular  branch  of  the  government,  thought  them- 
selves called  upon  to  support  the  dignity  of  parliament, 
and  spoke  of  rallying  round  the  constitution  Others 
entertaining  different  notions  of  the  real  rights  of  par- 
liament, took  the  popular  side;  and,  in  point  of  legal 
authority,  it  appears  that  the  Whigs,  who  opposed  the 
unlimited  committing  privilege,  were  the  highest.  Re- 
specting the  commitment  of  Jones,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
expressed  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  rii^ht  of  the  house 
to  interfere  in  such  an  instance.*  "  He  doubted  whe- 
ther they  had  a  right  to  commit  for  a  breach  of  privilege 
in  the  case  of  a  libel,  on  the  conduct  of  one  of  their 
own  members.  He  thought  the  house  had  a  right  to 
commit  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  such  as  where  their  pro- 
ceedings were  interrupted  ;  where  the  people,  by  hiss- 
ing or  otherwise,  insulted  members  coming  to  the 
house;  where  they  threatened  members,  if  they  voted 
on  a  particular  side;  and  in  many  cases  of  the  like  na- 
ture.    But  he  made  a  distinction  between  libels  publish- 


ed on  the  past  conduct  of  members,  and  proceedings  still 
going  on  in  the  house.     In  the  latter  case,  he  had  great 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  committing  ;  because  the  house 
acted  as  their  own   counsel,  jury,   and  judge;  because 
they  were  the  accusers  and  the  punishers.    They  began 
by  reading  the  paper,  and  they  concluded  by  ordering 
the  party  away  without  hearing  him.     Would  any  court 
of  law  act  in  that  way  ?  The   house  were  the  judges  of 
the  law  and  tlie  fact,  and  the  party  was  committed  du- 
ring their   pleasure,   without  any  appeal.     But  all  this 
was  only  from  necessity  ;  and  when  the  necessity  ceased, 
the  power  also  ceased  with  it.     This  was  the  doctrine 
held  and  started  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Crosby,  who  was  committed,  as  a  member 
of  tiiat  house,  for  a  breach  of  its  privileges.     The  court 
of  common  pleas  could  not  give   any  relief,  because  it 
did  not  know  what  were  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The   chief  justice    said  the    commitment 
was  lawful,  because  it  was  necessary  ;  and  that  shewed, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  necessary,  it  would  not  have  been 
legal.     The  house  had  been  told  of  precedents  and  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  law.     Of  those  which  had  been 
mentioned,  the  first  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  and 
that  was  not  a  time   (he  thought)  to   which  the  house 
should  refer  in   defence  of  its  own  privileges, — a  time 
when  the  house  were  told,  at  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 
sion, that  they  were  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state ; 
and  when  Queen  Elizabeth  repeatedly  told  the  house,  that 
they  were  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  such  and  such 
cases.     The  case  of  Arthur  Hall  had  been  referred  to 
in  1580;  was  it  any  thing  like  the  commitment  of  the 
house  ?  No ;  the  sentence  was  to  pay  500  merks,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  six  months  or  longer,  till  he  made  a  re- 
traction.     Was  there  any  thing  similar  between    the 
cases?  Could  the  house  now  commit  for  an  indefinite 
time,  or  for  six  months?    Can  it  impose  a  fine,  as  was 
done  in  those  days?  He  could  himself  cite  many  cases, 
in  which  the  house  had,  in  those  times,  made  commit- 
ments of  a   most  extraordinary  nature,  and   sentenced 
men  to  as  extraordinary  punishments.     There  was  one, 
of  putting  two  men  back  to  back  upon  a  horse,  and  lead- 
ing them  through   the   streets,  with  a  particular  mark 
upon  them.     There   was  another,  in  which  a  new  and 
extraordinary   punishment  had   been   invented   by  the 
house  for  the  particular  offence.     But  were  cases  like 
these  to  be  cited  as  precedents  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
He  was  astonished  to  see  it  attempted.    With  respect  to 
the  case  of  Arthur  Hall,  Mr  Hatsel  takes  notice  of  it  in 
his  book  of  Parliamentary  Cases,  and  says,  that  it  was 
afterwards  declared  to  be  derogatory  to  the   dignity  of 
the  house.  These  were,  in  fact,  not  deserving  the  name 
of  precedents ;  but  were  mere   exercises  of  authority, 
for  precedents  are  only  the  decisions  of  a  legal  judge. 
The  house  had  also  in  later  times  carried  their  autho- 
rity very  high,  in  the  resolutions  which  they  from  time 
to  time  passed.     There  was  a  resolution  of  the  house, 
March  8th  1704,  that  no  man  who  liad  been  committed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  should  dare  to  sue  for  a  ha- 
beas Corpus;  but  the  resolutions  of  the  house  were  not 
the  laws  of  the  house." 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  speaker  having  informed  the 
house,  that  he  had  received  two  papers  and  letters 
from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  of  an  action  which  the  baronet 
meant  to  institute  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  the  ensuing  term;   a  select  committee  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  intiuirc  into  ihc  proceedings  which  had 
already  past,  and  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  future, 
respecting  the  letter  and  notice  of  Sir  Francis.  On  the 
11th  the  committee  brought  up  their  report,  and, 
through  their  chairman,  moved  that  the  speaker  and 
Serjeant  at  arms  should  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  plead  to  ilie  said  actions  ; 
and  that  the  attorney-general  should  be  instructed  to 
defend  the  speaker  and  serjeant  at  arms.*  In  the  debate 
which  ensued  on  this  report,  while  the  high  legal 
authority  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  opposed  to  minis- 
ters, Mr  Ponsonby,  who  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
the  Whigs,  spoke  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
parliamentary  commitment,  though  he  severely  blamed 
the  administration  for  bringing  the  house  into  its  pre- 
sent difficulty,  by  having  brouglit  their  real  privileges 
to  an  unnecessary  trial.  Since  the  business,  however, 
had  proceeded  so  far,  he  thought  the  house  could  not 
retract  from  maintaining  their  rights.  The  two  houses 
of  parliament,  he  said,  were  the  sole  judges  of  their 
own  privileges.  No  court  in  the  country,  however  re- 
spectable the  judges,  could,  or  ought,  to  presume  to 
meddle  with  the  decisions  of  eitlier  house.  That  was 
the  first  principle  which  he  should  maintain.  The  next 
principle  was,  tliat  whenever  either  liouse  of  parliament 
has  declared  its  privileges,  the  courts  of  justice  are  bound 
to  pay  respect  and  obedience  to  them.  He  quoted  Lord 
Hale,  who  asserts,  that  the  law  and  constitution  of  par- 
liament were  founded  on  the  law  of  the  land,  and  must 
be  taken  as  such  ;  that  parliament  cannot  be  adjudged 
by  any  other  court ;  and  that  the  judges  of  the  land 
had  so  confessed  in  many  instances.  This  opinion  Lord 
Hale  took  from  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  and  both  agreed  in 
distinctly  staling,  that  the  law  of  parliament  was  not 
merely  so,  but  confessedly  lex  tcrrx.  Blackstone  also 
had  said,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  large 
and  indefinite,  and  stated,  that  no  court  could  interfere 
with  the  decisions  of  parliament.  Sir  Robert  Atkins, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas,  says  expressly, 
that  the  power  of  parliament  consists  of  three  lieads  :  a 
legislative,  a  judicial,  and  a  counselling  power  ;  and  that 
they  have  the  right  of  exercising  the  judicial  power  in 
defence  of  their  own  privileges.  In  a  case  of  disputed 
privilege,  it  is  true.  Judge  Holt  had  given  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  right  of  privilege  in  all  questions  was 
to  be  admitted,  parliament  would  set  no  limits,  and  the 
people's  liberties  might  be  invaded.  To  that  opinion 
the  other  eleven  judges  replied,  that  it  was  true  :  but 
still  there  was  no  limit  to  their  authority  ;  for  the  law 
of  the  land  trusted  that  they  would  not  misuse  their 
privileges.  According  to  the  constitution  of  things, 
there  never  was  a  government  in  which  some  dis- 
cretionary power  was  not  invested.  It  must  subsist 
somewhere.  If  the  judges  of  the  land  were  guilty  of 
malversation  in  their  judicial  capacity,  the  house  could 
punish  them  ;  but  where  was  the  higher  authority  than 
parliament  ?  There  was  none.  It  might  be  said  that 
parliament  was  responsible.  So  they  were  to  the  people. 
If  the  house  acted  wrong,  the  people  had  tlieir  redress 
by  election  ;  and,  when  the  appeal  was  made,  they  might 
remedy  the  mischief  which  the  former  house  had 
created,  by  electing  other  members  in  their  room.  The 
remedy  was  not  to  be  found  in  an  attempt  to  take  away 


their  privileges.  As  to  what  had  been  said  about 
Magna  Cliarla,  and  that  no  man  could  legally  be  im- 
prisoned by  the  law  of  the  land,  unless  tried  by  his 
peers,  it  might  as  well  be  said,  that  many  of  the  laws 
were  contrary  to  Magna  C/iarla  ;  lor  instance,  the  canon 
and  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Magna  Charia  ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  the  lex 
tcrrcs.,  and  from  immemorial  usage,  as  much  as  if  enter- 
ed in  Magna  C/uirla.  The  privileges  of  parliament, 
acted  upon  from  time  immemorial,  were  as  much  the 
lex  ta-r.e  as  any  of  the  written  laws  ;  but  then  it  had 
been  said,  that  the  house  could  not  commit  libellers 
to  prison,  because  they  would  become  judges,  jurors, 
and  executioners,  in  their  own  cause,  and  Tl/a^na  C/iarla 
would  not  permit  this.  But  did  it  ever  occur  to  the 
modern  writers,  who  threw  out  such  an  opinion,  when 
they  saw  daily  the  judges  of  the  land  punish  persons 
for  contempt  of  court,  by  committing  theni  to  prison, 
that  the  judges  were  then  judges,  jurors,  and  exccu» 
tioners,  in  their  own  cause.  The  judges  exercised 
that  mixed  right,  and  who  could  question  it  ?  Was  it  to 
be  expected,  that  the  judges  would  wait  for  a  trial  by 
jury  before  they  could  punish  lor  a  contempt  of  iheir 
authority  ?  Were  they  to  stand  waiting  at  the  door  of 
a  grand  jury  room,  waiting  for  their  finding  a  bill,  sub- 
ject all  the  time  to  the  virulence  of  popular  clamour, 
and  without  remedy  periiaps,  for  six,  twelve,  or  eigh- 
teen months,  until  relieved  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ? 
The  privileges  of  parliament,  he  said,  were  not  inroads 
on  tiie  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  its  safeguards.  The 
commons,  who  represented  the  people,  were  their  natural 
guardians,  and  their  interests  were  identified.  The 
people,  he  might  be  told,  would  not  bear  the  exercise 
of  those  privileges  ;  but  our  ancestors,  certainly  as  high 
mettled,  as  watchful  of  liberty  as  the  present  genera- 
tion, had  borne  them,  when  they  declared,  that  one 
power  and  privilege  vested  in  the  commons  defended 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  had  been  argued,  that 
the  crown  would  protect  the  people's  rights.  What  1 
in  a  constitution  framed  like  ours,  was  the  crown  to  be 
the  defender  of  the  people's  freedom  ?  No  ;  for  (with 
personal  reverence  to  the  reigning  monarch)  the  crown 
was  disposed  to  be  (though  not  essentially)  the  enemy 
of  liberty.  Why  else  were  there  checks  put  upon  it, 
but  that  it  was  natural  for  man  possessed  of  power  to 
dislike  controul  ?  Had  the  history  of  England  exhibited 
the  crown  as  the  defender  of  the  people's  rights  ?  If 
at  any  time  it  should  be  found,  that  the  house  was  too 
much  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  the 
remedy  was  easy,  it  was  only  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  it;  but  never  let  discretionary  power  be  wrested 
from  it.  If  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are  to  decide  on 
this  question  of  privilege,  they  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety decide  on  all  the  privileges  of  the  house,  if  call- 
ed in  qestion.  If  the  Serjeant  at  arms  was  intrusted 
to  execute  the  orders  of  tlic  house,  and  tlie  person  on 
whom  they  were  to  be  executed  chose  to  resist,  and  to 
beat  the  serjeant,  or  the  messenger,  and  actions  were 
to  be  entered  against  the  party  offending,  the  person 
miglu  say,  why,  your  officer  behaved  impertinently,  and 
I  beat  him  ;  and  then  the  law  courts  must  decide  on 
this,  and  all  the  privileges.  Was  public  opinion  (he 
asked)  to  be  the  limiter  of  the  judicature  of  the  house  ? 


•  The  effect  of  these  motions  was,  that  the  speaker  and  serjeant  should  plead  in  bar  to  the  said  actions,  i.  e.  tliat  lluongli  the  at- 
torney-gener.il  they  should  go  into  court,  and  put  in  tlie  plea,  thatllie  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  concerned  ;  that  the 
h  ,use  was  sitiing,  and  ordered  certain  aets  to  be  done  ;  that  he,  us  spe.iker,  liad  enforced  tliose  orders  ;  that  he  did  so  by  their  authority  ; 
aiid  that  liaving  done  so  by  the  order  of  the  house,  he  pleaded  in  bar,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the  court  to  interfere. 
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One  politician  would  abridge  them  of  one  privilege, 
another  of  another,  till,  between  factions  bidding  against 
each  oiher  at  the  auction  of  popularity,  the  house  would 
have  no  privilege  left." 

The  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  already 
meniioned,  was  then  put  and  carried.  It  was  next 
moved  and  carried,  that  the  attorney-general  be  directed 
to  defend  the  speaker  and  the  Serjeant  at  arms  against 
this  action.  Mr  Wynne  rose  to  inquire,  whether,  in 
future,  it  was  to  be  generally  understood,  that  any  body 
might  bring  actions  of  this  sort  against  the  house,  with- 
out fear  of  its  exercising  the  privilege  of  commitment. 
A  recent  case  had  been  determined  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  upon  a  question  of  privilege,  which  he  there- 
fore considered  as  analogous  to  the  present.  A  Mr 
Hesse,  a  justice  of  peace,  had  acted  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  that  house,  for  the  purpose  of  suppresing  a 
riot.  An  action  at  law  had  been  brought  against  him 
for  his  conduct  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  committed 
both  the  principal  and  his  agent,  and  would  not  consent 
to  release  them,  until  they  gave  Mr  Hesse  a  discharge 
from  his  action.  Was  the  house  now  to  be  understood 
as  abandoning  that  course  of  proceeding  ?  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  said,  that  he  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  give  an  answer  to  the  general  question  ;  but 
he  would  say,  that,  in  every  particular  case,  he  thought 
the  house  was  pex'fectly  at  liberty  to  exercise  its  own 
discretion  ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  discretion 
and  judgment,  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  to 
commit  the  agent  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

On  the  18ih  of  May,  Mr  Grattan  brought  forward  a 
new  motion  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.  We  have  noticed,  in  a  former  part  of  the 
history,  how  strong  a  prospect  (a  prospect  coming  near, 
if  it  did  not  amount  to,  an  absolute  pledge)  of  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  held  out  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
to  conciliate  a  larger  portion  of  the  Irish  to  that  mea- 
sure. Two  years  after  the  union,  Mr  Pitt,  when  leav- 
ing office,  had  declared  his  opinion,  that  an  extension  of 
the  rights  of  Protestants  to  Catholics,  was  as  innocent 
and  safe  after  the  union,  as  it  had  been  dangerous  be- 
fore it. 

Of  the  cause,  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  there  is  not 
one  name  which  has  been  loved  in  our  own  times,  or 
will  be  revered  hereafter,  by  any   sect    or   school  of 


politicians,  which  is  not  ranked  among  its  supporters. 
In  times  when  Popery  was  still  formidable,  Locke  and 
Judge  Blackstone  had  anticipated  the  time  and  circum- 
stances for  enlarging  the  bounds  of  toleration,  which 
time  and  circumstances  were  now  arrived.  In  latter 
times,  Adam  Smith  had  pleaded  in  their  favour ;  and 
Dr  Johnson,  thirty  years  ago,  had  pronounced,  that 
those  who  would  cry.  No  Popery,  in  these  days,  would 
have  cried.  Fire,  in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Pitt,  Fox, 
Grenville,  and  Windham  himself,  men  who  differed  in 
their  views  of  all  other  reforms,  coincided  in  this  one. 
Within  the  pale  of  the  English  church,  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation  had  been  approved  by  no  less 
authorities  than  a  Watson,  a  Paley,  and  a  Bathurst.  It 
was  not  indeed  easy  to  answer  the  arguments  which 
abstract  justice  had  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  ; 
and  arguments,  too,  which  the  dangers  of  the  country, 
and  considerations  of  policy,  every  day  multiplied  and 
confirmed.  The  exclusion  of  a  fifth  part  of  our  whole 
population  from  the  possibility  of  rising  to  high  and  im- 
portant situations  in  the  country,  is  an  injury  to  the 
empire,  which  is  thus  deprived  of  the  talents  which 
might  spring  from  such  a  mass  of  population.  It  is  an 
insuit  to  that  excluded  population,  which  extends  still 
wider  than  the  injury.  It  saps  the  foundation  of  their 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  or,  at  least,  gives  us  a  weaker 
right  to  expect  them.  It  turns  the  heart  and  the  eye 
of  the  degraded  Catholics  towards  that  Catholic  enemy 
of  the  country,  who  has  an  interest  and  pretext  to  offer 
his  aid  for  obtaining  to  them  all  the  rights  which  their 
own  government  denies.  It  deprives  Protestantism  itself 
of  the  surest  triumph  over  Catholicism — of  reformation. 
It  keeps  the  Catholic  more  suspected,  consequently- 
more  degraded,  and  consequently  more  bigotted  and 
averse  to  the  purer  creed  of  Christianity. 

The  opponents  of  emancipation  answer,  that  the 
Catholics  have  full  toleration  for  their  religion  ;  they 
are  not  punished  for  going  to  mass,  nor  obstructed  in 
the  performance  of  it.  To  this,  it  is  replied,  that  a 
penal  law  against  Catholics,  is  still  a  penal  law,  whether 
it  enjoins  the  punishment  of  death  or  of  fine  for  their 
religion  ;  and  in  what  respects  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  most  honourable  offices  in  the  law, 
the  army,  the  corporations,  and  the  universities,  dif- 
ferent from  a  penalty  ?  *  The  right  of  aspiring  to  such 


•  From  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  that  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  popery  seems  to  have  been  considered  rather  as  a  crime, 
for  which  individuals  convicted  of  any  over-act  were  subjected  to  punishment,  than  as  a  system  of  faith,  wliicli  the  more  powerful  sect 
were  solicitous  to  repress  or  exting^uish  by  diu-able  disqualiKcations.  To  celebrate  mass,  or  to  attend  its  celebration,  were  offences 
punishable  by  law ;  and  every  subject  was  liable  to  severe  and  unmitigable  penalties,  if  he  omitted  to  attend  public  worship,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  established  church,  once  at  least  on  every  Sunday.  Catholics,  however,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  religious 
rancour  of  those  times,  were  neitlier  excluded  from  the  legislature,  nor  exposed  to  any  hardslii[)s,  respecting  tlie  enjoyment  and 
transference  of  their  possessions— or  the  economy  and  rcgvilation  of  their  families — or  their  personal  rights  and  immunities.  The  U-uth 
is,  that  the  early  rigours  exercised  upon  the  Catholics,  were  rather  meant  as  preventatives  of  heresy  tlian  as  political  distinctions. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  laws  against  the  Catholics  were  administered,  upon  the  whole,  with  mildness  and  forbearance  j  in 
England  and  in  IreUand  they  remtiined  almost  a  dead  leUcr.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  II.,  however,  when  the  Protestants  obtained,  for 
the  first  time,  a  decided  majority  in  the  parlianieiil  of  Ireland,  they  were  occasionally  enforced  with  considerable  rigour.  Under  Charles, 
the  peculiar  dlfficulues  of  his  situation,  and  the  authorised  enormities  of  the  Englisli  settlers,  led  to  those  scenes  of  more  than  sav.agt» 
devastation,  which  filled  the  rebellion  of  1641.  Erom  that  period,  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country  by  Cromwell,  IreLand 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  disorders,  allayed  occasionally  by  a  military  despotism  nearly  as  terrible.  The  soldiery  of  Cromwell 
settled  themselves  in  the  lands  of  which  they  had  dispossessed  their  opponents  ;  and,  at  the  Restoration,  the  act  of  settlement  con- 
firmed  this  desolating  ejectment,  by  warranting  the  absolute  U-ansfereiice  of  eight  millions  of  acres  from  L'isU  Catholics  to  EnglisU 
Protestants. 

Such  was  the  state  of  servitude  and  penury  to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  reduced  on  the  accession  of  James  11.  It  was 
n.atural  to  imagine,  that,  with  the  known  dispositions  of  this  prince  in  favour  of  Popery,  he  would  endeavour,  anxiously  and  effectu- 
ally, to  restore  the  political  preponderance  of  this  sect  in  Ireland.  Tyrconnel,  (as  we  have  seen,)  a  blind  and  furious  higot,  was  select- 
ed as  the  instrument  for  obtaining  the  objects  of  the  king.  Except,  however,  the  disarming  of  the  Protestants,  llie  dismissal  of  some 
officers,  and  the  disbanding  of  four  thousand  soldiers  of  tliat  persuasion,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  very  severe  oppressions  were  ex- 
ercised by  the  Catholics,  to  whom  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  had  now  given  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Tyrconnel,  indeed,  liiid 
formed  a  scheme  for  calling  a  parliament,  in  order  to  reverse  the  act  of  settlement ;  but  he  was  opposed  so  sU'enuously  by  the  mode- 
rate Catholics  in  the  king's  council,  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  project. 

William  111.,  called  upon  by  the  English  people  to  rescue  them  from  Popery  and  slaverj',  came  over  from  a  country  parli,Mlv  peopled 
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offices  is  inherent  in  tiie  free  subject ;  it  is  not  confer- 
red by  acts  of  parliament ;  but  the  statute  which  takes 
it  away,  is  as  essentially  penal  as  if  it  deprived  the  sub- 
ject of  his  person.il  libeny,  or  of  any  other  ris^lit.  The 
third  objection  to  the  measure  is,  that  the  Catliolics 
would  demand  more  than  mere  right,  and  would  aim  at 
religious  supremacy  in  Ireland,  if  their  present  demands 
were  granted.  If  it  were  even  fair  to  deny  wnat  is  due 
for  fear  of  more  being  demanded,  it  could  be  easily 
proved,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  the  Catholics 
have  not  the  power  as  legislators  to  sway  the  British 
parliament,  and  their  attempting  it  by  force,  could  only 
end  in  their  defeat.  But  it  is  pretended,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catliolics  unlit  them  for  trusts  in  society ; 
they  are  bound  to  persecute  ;  they  are  freed  from  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  and  can  purchase  absolution  from 
all  offences  done  or  intended,  from  the  lowest  larceny 
up  to  regicide.  This  assertion  is  completely  without 
foundation.  At  Mr  Pitt's  desire,  in  1789  and  1790,  the 
six  Catholic  universities  of  Europe  were  consulted  upon 
the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  respect  to  the 
faith  that  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  allegiance  to 
heretic  sovereigns.  The  university  of  Douay,  tlie  Doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  the  university  of  Louvaine,  those 
of  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid,  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  the  imputation  of  such  principles,  and 
the  dispensing  power  of  the  I'ope,  gave  exactly  such 
answers  as  Protestant  universities  would  have  given, 
had  they  been  consulted  by  Catholics  on  the  Protestant 
opinions  respecting  murder,  treason,  and  perjury. 

The  present  coronation  oath  is  another  argument 
with  the  anti-catholics.  But  the  coronation  oath  was 
framed  when  Catholics  sat  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
in  Ireland,  and  were  eligible  to  all  offices,  civil  and 
military.  The  oath  was  framed  in  the  first  year  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  Catholics  were  deprived  of  the 
rights  which  they  are  now  reclaiming,  by  the  1st  and  2d 


of  queen  Anne.     This  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  conclusive  one, 
respecting  the  royal  oath. 

Unhappily,  although  the  arguments  for  the  cause 
were  so  strong,  a  shield  of  temporary  evasion  from 
them  has  been  afforded  to  their  enemies  by  the  Catholics 
themselves.  In  a  cause  so  good,  it  was  indeed  tiie 
misconduct  of  partizans,  and  not  the  arguments  of  op- 
ponents, that  was  most  to  be  dreaded.  The  original 
managers  of  the  Catholic  cause  were  men  of  respecta- 
ble rank,  of  moderate  tempers,  and  of  sound  abilities. 
At  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  January  1799,  (a  time 
when  the  union  was  in  contemplation,  and  when  a  state 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  was  actually  spoken  of 
by  the  British  government,)  they  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal of  allowing  the  king  (in  the  event  of  emancipation) 
a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  their  bishops.  In  1808, 
previous  to  the  busnicss  being  again  brought  forward 
in  parliament,  Dr  Milner,  the  avowed  agent  of  the 
Catholic  prelates,  renewed  the  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  bishops,  that,  emancipation  being  grant- 
ed, they  would  in  future  supply  no  vacancy  without 
presenting  the  name  of  the  proposed  successor  to 
government;  and,  in  case  of  his  being  objected  to,  to 
present  another  and  another  name,  till  government 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  the  nominee. 
This  was  announced  in  parliament,  and  immediately 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
most  respectable  among  the  Catholics  were  at  any  time 
averse  to  conceding  the  veto  ;  but  there  had  risen  in 
the  popular  meetings  of  this  body,  as  there  ever  will 
rise  in  popular  meetings,  a  set  of  rash,  turbulent,  and 
ambitious  men,  who  envied  the  confidence  and  respect 
due  to  the  superior  leaders.  These  demagogues,  at- 
taching to  their  party  all  the  bigotted  and  disaffected 
among  their  fellow-believers,  raised  a  cry  against  the 
veto,  which  threatened  a  schism  in  the  Catholic  body, 


with  Catholics,  and  with  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  Catholics,  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  a  Popish  prince  in  England.  The  means  by 
which  he  cfl'ected  the  deliverance  of  the  people  wliom  he  came  to  deliver  Intlicate  the  beneficial  consequences  of  a  toleralinff  spirit. 
The  liberties  of  a  Protestant  state  were  levived,  affirmed,  and  augmented,  by  the  leader  of  a  Catholic  army ;  and  the  principles  of  our 
constitution  were  framed  under  the  auspices  of  .an  aid,  which  hberallty  had  won  over  to  the  cause  of  freedom 

It  was  natural  tliat,  in  this  struggle,  tlie  Catliolics  should  side  witli  the  monarch,  in  whom  all  their  expectations  were  placed.  They, 
accordingly,  made  every  eflort  to  sustain  the  iiillen  fortunes  of  James  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1691  that  the  Protestant  government  ob- 
tained the  full  resumption  and  recognition  of  its  ascendency,  by  tne  treaty  of  Limerick-  By  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  "  the  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  religion  as  are  consistent  wl'di  the  laws  of 
Ireland  ;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  ilie  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  and  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  they  can  summon  a  parliament  in  this  king, 
dom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  farther  security  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dis- 
turbance on  account  of  their  religion." 

In  direct  defiance  of  this  solemn  pledge,  in  peremptory  violation  of  the  sacred  conditions,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  instrument  was 
r.alified  by  the  submission  of  the  Ii-ish  people,  three  years  had  scarce  elapsed,  w  hen  the  famous  act  for  preventing  the  growth  of  popery 
w.as  passed  by  the  Eiiglisli  parliament.  The  history  of  this  act,  though  related  by  a  crowd  of  respectable  authorities,  should  neverthe- 
less be  perpetu.ally  repeated.     \Vhen  evils  subsist  for  our  shame,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  subsist  for  our  instruction. 

A  party  in  England  were  in  violent  opposition  to  the  government  of  Williain,  whose  principles,  and,  of  course,  those  of  his  ministers, 
were  known  to  be  enlightened  and  toler.ant.  The  opposition  party  resolved  to  make  the  king  outr.age  his  principles,  or  subjeet  him- 
self to  the  odium  of  protecting  popery-  In  order  to  effect  their  object,  they  purposely  brought  in  the  bill  alluded  to,  which  tliey 
filled  with  a  variety  of  absurd  and  wicked  clauses,  that  the  ministry  might  be  compelled  to  risk  its  rejection.  The  court  party  seeing 
through  this  iniipiitous  scheme,  determined  to  outwit  their  opponents,  by  sending  back  the  bill  loaded  with  additional  absurdities, 
that  its  loss  might  be  imputed  to  the  original  framers.  They,  finding  their  follies  returned  upon  their  hands,  flung  them  back  upon 
their  adversaries.  .\nd  thus  this  flagitious  act,  glutted  with  the  rival  resentments  .and  united  injustice  of  two  parties,  neither  of  which 
intended  it  to  p.ass,  was  finally  adopteil  by  the  legislature,  contrary  to  the  real  wisli  of  all  branches  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that 
composed  it-  In  this  manner  were  the  liberties  .and  fortunes  of  their  fellow  countrymen  squandered  away-  This  is,  at  least,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Engli-sh  act,  which  was  the  avowed  model  of  that  which  was  afterwards  psssed  in  Ireland.  By  this  abominable  act,  and 
the  statutes  which  were  subsequently  framed,  the  Catholics  were  completely  excluded  from  every  constitutional  advantage,  reward, 
or  i.nmunity,  excepting  the  elective  franchise.  Of  this,  too,  they  were  deprived,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  by  the  action  of  a  new  policy 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  independent  Irish  interest. 

From  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  to  the  present  time,  our  legislative  annals  can  boast  of  a  series  of  wise  and  liberal  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics;  but  they  are  still  excluded  by  st.atute  from  all  offices  in  the  law,  from  all  commands  in  the  army,  from  all 
employments  connected  with  the  actual  government  and  regulation  of  the  state,  from  sitting  in  parlliment,  from  holding  corporate 
situations,  &c.  No  Catholic  can  present  to  a  living  ;  though  Dissenters  and  even  Jews  are  entitled  to  tliis  privilege.  The  qualification 
of  a  Catholic  juror  is  made  higher  than  that  of  Protestants,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  ancient  code  is  allowed,  except  to  those  who  shall 
conform  to  the  oath  and  declaration  prescribed  by  loth  and  14th  George  III.  cap.  3. 
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knd)  by  ilieir  noise  and  activity,  succeeded  in  intimida- 
ting the  prelates  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  schism,  to 
acciuicsce  in  their  absurd  opposition. 

Tlie  unreasonableness  oi  the  Catholics  in  refusing 
this  concession,  as  a  return  for  emancipaiion,  has  been 
acknowledged  by  their  Protestant  advocates  ;  but  Mr 
Grallan,  in  bringing  torward  his  present  motion,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  foreign  influence,  the  oljjcct  of 
such  pretended  dread,  could  be  completely  avoided,  by 
another  mode  of  security,  viz.  domestic  nomination. 
Some  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had,  in  fact,  virtually  agreed 
to  the  principle.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  the  Catholics  were  to  come  and  make  their  offer 
to  tliat  house.  Overcome  them  by  justice  (said  Mr 
Grattan,)  not  by  standing  out  upon  terms  :  give  them 
their  jusi  right  in  the  first  instance  ; — make  it  an  article, 
if  you  choose,  that  they  shall  not  elect  foreign  bishops  ; 
— but,  at  all  events,  act  justly.  But  the  Protestant 
friends  of  Catholic  emancipation,  while  they  saw  with 
grief  that  the  Catholics  had  furnished  their  opponents 
with  a  pretext  for  refusing  the  claims,  did  not  consider 
the  concessions  of  emancipation,  even  without  a  veto, 
to  be  half  so  dangerous  as  the  present  stale  of  affairs. 
It  must  be  noticed,  that,  at  present,  we  do  not  possess 
the  veto  What  then  is  done  by  withholding  the  rights 
of  that  body,  but  continuing  the  danger  of  their  dis- 
affection, without  gaining  the  veto  ?  Emancipation,  or 
no  emancipation,  the  veto  is  not  ours,  until  the  Catho- 
lics choose  to  grant  it.  But  the  Catholics  ought  to 
grant  it.  True :  but  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  that 
the  Catholics  should  not  be  conciliated  I  If  the  House 
of  Commons  (said  Mr  Ponsonby,  in  supporting  the 
motion)  expected  great  concessions  from  the  Catholics, 
they  should  at  least  begin  by  making  small  ones  them- 
selves. But  it  was  evident,  that  veto  or  no  veto,  arrange- 
ment or  no  arrangement,  the  party  in  power  were 
determined  to  concede  nothing.  To  insinuate  that  con- 
cessions were  refused,  because  no  distinct  offer  had 
been  made  by  the  Catholics,  was  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy. Those  who  said  so,  had  the  words  on  their  lips, 
but  not  the  meaning  in  their  hearts.  All  that  was 
demanded  was,  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  subject. 
Would  it  be  said,  that  the  house  Ought  never  to  go  into 
the  consideration  of  a  petition  like  that  of  the  Catholics, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners  ?  Let  us  contemplate  the 
situation  of  Europe.  The  greatest  warrior  and  politi- 
cian, who  had  ever  lived, — a  man  whose  ambition  is  as 
gigantic  as  his  views, — sways  against  us  the  sul)servient 
energies  of  a  people,  ambitious  like  himself,  and  whose 
ruling  national  passion  is  to  put  England  down,  tliat 
they  may  reign  the  niast(;rs  of  the  world.  With  this 
power  to  contend  with,  would  it  not  be  sound  discretion 
to  look  to  our  own  resources  ?  and  when  a  committee 
is  required  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  so  great  a 
share  of  our  population,  is  it  the  answer  of  statesmen, 
to  say  to  those  who  plead  for  the  petition,  "  you  are  not 
empowered  to  make  certain  arrangements,  and  we  will 
therefore  not  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  conceding 


any  thing  "r"  Is  it  wise  to  tell  the  Catholics  that  they 
are  to  make  all  the  advances,  and  then  to  sit  silently 
and  sullenly  to  receive  them  .'  The  legislature  ought  to 
make  the  advances,  for  they  possess  the  power  of  doing 
so  ;  and,  viewing  the  matter  not  as  a  theologiui  and  a 
religionist,  but  as  a  statesman,  it  would  be  wise  to  do 
so.  Force  can  never  secure  Ireland  :  It  had  been  tried 
for  centuries  ;  and,  at  this  very  time.  Great  Britain  is 
not  more  secure  of  Ireland  than  in  the  most  troublesome 
times.  To  render  her  traiiquil,  her  demands  ought  at 
least  to  be  listened  to. 

Another  parliamentary  advocate  for  the  Catholics,  de- 
clared, in  still  stronger  ternis,  his  opinion,  that  the  veto 
was  not  a  necessary  stipulation.  This  veto,  said  Mr  C. 
Hutchinson,  is  a  mere  stalking  horse, — the  plea  of  de- 
sertion from  the  Catholic  cause.  On  what  ground  was 
it  required  ?  Was  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
impeached,  or  impeachable  .'  He  would  cliallenge  any 
man  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  disaffection  among 
the  Catholic  bishops  ; — an  instance  in  which  they  had 
acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  against  the  government.  On 
the  contrary,  their  fidelity  to  the  state  was  so  conspi- 
cuous,— their  exertion  in  support  of  the  government  so 
signal,  during  the  trying  period  of  the  insurrection,  that 
they  were  denounced,  among  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion, as  the  Orange  bishops — as  strenuous  advocates  for 
the  views  of  government.  Why  then  demand  any  addi- 
tional pledge  of  loyalty  from  such  men  ?  Mr.  Graitan's 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  213  against  109. 

The  friends  of  parliamentary  reform  were  not  discou- 
raged by  the  defeat  which  Mr  Curwcn's  bill  had  received 
in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  2 1st  of  May,  Mr  Brand 
made  a  motion  in  the  house  for  a  committee  to  consider 
of  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  respecting  a  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people.  In  a  summary  state- 
ment of  his  plan,  he  stated  his  objects  to  be,  that  parlia- 
ment should  exercise  a  right,  which  it  certainly  could 
constitutionally  exercise,  of  disfranchising  those  bo- 
roughs in  which  the  members  were  returned  by  the  no- 
mination of  individuals,  and,  as  the  members  of  the 
house  would  be  diminished  in  that  proportion,  to  trans- 
fer the  right  of  returning  such  members  to  populous 
towns.  In  counties,  he  would  leave  the  elective  fran- 
chise as  it  now  stands,  with  the  freeholders,  merely  add- 
ing the  copyholders  to  the  number  of  the  electors.  He 
proposed  to  assimilate  the  mode  of  voting  in  Scotland  to 
that  in  England.  As  to  the  state  of  representation  itl 
Ireland,  he  was  not  disjrosed  to  propose  any  change.  He 
should,  however,  bring  that  suliject  under  the  con'>ider- 
ationof  the  committee,  if  his  motion  should  be  success- 
ful. He  proposed  triennial  parliaments,  and  although 
the  disfranchised  boroughs  had,  in  point  of  right,  no 
clain^to  compensation,  he  should,  however,  vote  for 
their  receiving  it.  In  changing  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment, he  foresaw  immense  ilifRculties,  unless  a  concur- 
rent cliange  were  to  be  made  in  making  the  returns. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  votes  should  be  t?ken 
by  districts,*  instead  of  the  returns  being  made  by  dis- 
tricts.    There  was  one  remaining  point  to  which  it  was 


•  To  exemplify  this  opiiiinn,  Mr  Brand  referred  to  tlie  co'inty  wiiicli  he  ri-nres'^nted  (Hertfordshire.)  If  there  were  four  members 
to  be  returned,  and  if  they  were  to  be  returned  by  districts,' tliut  would  throw  the  whole  of  the  representation  into  the  four  principal 
towns  of  the  county.  The  freeholders  of  the  town  would  uniformly  prevail  over  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  because  ihey  would 
almost  always  outnumber  them  .it  an  election.  This  would  he  to  commute  the  county  for  the  borouijh  elerlion.  But  if  llie  votes 
were  taken  by  districts,  it  would  save  much  expense,  and  favour  the  pretensions  of  many,  who  at  present  are  deterred,  by  a  considera- 
tion oi'tlie  expense,  from  offering  ihemselves  as  candidates.  Nothinjf  need  prevent  the  sberifFs  from  taking  the  votes  throughout  the 
different  districts,  without  subjecting  the  candidate  to  the  expense  of  bringing  ap  the  freeholders  from  the  extremities  of  the  coiuity 
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necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  holding  places  and  seats  in  that  house, 
was  an  evil  which  required  a  remedy.  He  would  not 
propose  to  exclude  all  persons  who  held  offices,  but  all 
who  held  them  without  responsibility.  The  people,  said 
Mr  Brand,  wish  for  a  moderate  reform  ;  it  is  tlieir  right, 
and  if  it  is  refused,  they  will  endeavour  to  assert  it. 
There  must  be  either  a  reiorm,  or  a  military  govern- 
ment. 

The  points  and  the  facts  so  olten  asserted  and  denied, 
were  largely  discussed  in  this  new  trial  of  the  question. 
The  accustomed  argument  of  the  fate  of  France  was  not 
forgotten  on  this  occasion,  by  the  enemies  of  reform. 
In  answer  to  this  admonition,  Mr  Whiibread  said,  what 
has  been  the  fate  of  other  nations  who  neglected  the 
means  of  national  safety  ?  Did  Prussia  reform  ?  Did 
Austria  redress  the  people's  grievances?  Why  has  Spain 
been  the  theatre  of  havoc  and  devastation?  Were  their 
miseries  to  be  traced  to  the  experiment  of  reform  ?  Or 
rather,  was  it  not  the  effect  of  the  resistance  with  which 
their  respective  governments  treated  every  proposition 
of  redress  and  amelioration?  Had  Sicily  reformed?  and 
what,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  assistance  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  its  fate,  unless  that  jjovernment  shall  be 
wise  enough  to  accede  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the 
people  ?  Subjugated  Europe  had  fallen,  not  because 
she  made  rasli  experiments  on  her  systems  of  govern- 
ment, but  by  sanctifying  every  abuse,  and  pertinaciously 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  just  desires  of  the  people.  She 
destroyed  the  moral  energies,  and,  though  she  placed 
arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  be  her  defen- 
ders, there  remained  nothing  of  influence  over  their 
hearts,  when  brought  in  contest  with  the  enemy.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  234  to  115. 

Among  the  prominent  events  of  the  session,  it  would 
be  improper  to  omit  mentioning  the  report  of  the  bul- 
lion committee.  The  restriction  of  cash  payments  im- 
posed upon  the  bank  in  1797,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
events  of  that  year.  Since  that  period,  the  paper  money, 
not  only  of  the  bank  of  England,  but  of  the  country  banks, 
had  multiplied  so  rapidly  ;  the  value  of  that  paper  mo- 
ney had  so  much  diminished  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
all  articles  of  life  ;  the  market  price  of  gold  had  risen 
so  much  above  its  mint-price,  and  coin  and  bullion  had 
become  so  scarce,  that  these  concurring  appeai-ances 
were  naturally  held  in  the  general  opinion,  as  cause  and 
effect.  It  had  been  indeed  predicted  by  many,  that  the 
dispensation  from  cash  payments  permitted  to  the  bank, 
would  produce  the  effect  of  depreciating  paper  by  its 
abundance,  and  of  raising  the  relative  price  of  gold  in 
proportion,  by  offering  temptations  to  melt  the  coin,  and 
to  export  both  coin  and  bullion; — but  these  predictions 
were  disregarded  in  1797,  by  many  who  now  tliftught 
more  seriously  on  the  subject,*  or  who  did  not  imagine 
that  the  restriction  act  would  be  suffered  to  be  so  long 
in  force.  A  committee  during  the  last  session,  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  slate  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  to  point  out  a  remedy.  The  report  of  the 
bullion  committee  was  given  in  on  the  8th  of  June.  They 
first  inquire  into  the  price  of  bullion,  and  find,  that  a 


guinea  is  worth  about  23  shillings  of  paper  money  ;  and 
this  degree  of  depreciation  of  paper  currency  is  con- 
firmed by  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  which  are  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  against  England,  though  the  real  ex- 
change would  at  present  otherwise  be  in  her  favour. 
"  It  results  from  this  unnatural  state  of  things,  that 
while  a  good  guinea  can  only  be  current  at  21  shillings, 
and  that  a  guinea  too  light  to  pass  in  currency,  gains 
value  by  its  deficiency,  and  is  actually  worth  22  shil- 
lings. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  gold  coin 
should  remain  in  currency  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
public  lose  about  two  shillings  on  a  guinea  on  their  in- 
come and  expenditure. 

The  quantity  of  country  bank  notes  is  stated  by  the 
committee  to  be  greatly  dependent  on  the  quantity  of 
bank  of  England  notes  in  which  they  are  payable.  One 
of  the  witnesses  estimates  these  country  notes  at  twenty 
millions  ;  but  they  are  probably  worth  more  than  thirty 
millions,  as  the  gold  coin  in  circulation  used  to  be  esti- 
mated at  that  sum  when  there  were  only  ten  millions  of 
bank  of  England  notes,  making  the  tlien  circulation  forty 
millions,  besides  country  notes,  at  that  time  perhaps  five 
millions.  Forty -five  millions  must  have  been  augment- 
ed to  fifty-four  millions,  to  produce  a  depreciation  of  20 
per  cent,  as  at  present,  whereby  the  country  banknotes 
appear  to  amount  to  about  thirty-four  millions,  the  bank 
of  England  notes  being  twenty  millions  in  circulation  ; 
herein  supposing  the  augmented  rapidity  of  pecuniary 
transactions  to  balance  the  greater  quantity  of  them,  and 
that  the  same  amount  of  circulating  medium  is  now  as 
necessary  as  in  1797. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  it  is  stated,  that  the 
only  true  and  effectual  protection  to  the  public  against 
an  excess  of  paper  currency,  is  the  obligation  on  the 
parties  who  issue  it  to  pay  it  in  specie  at  the  will  of  the 
holder;  that,  since  the  year  1797,  when  that  protection 
was  taken  away  by  the  bank-restriction  bill,  the  bank 
have  extended  the  circulation  of  their  notes  from  ten  to 
twenty-one  millions ;  that  the  country  banks  have  also 
very  considerably  extended  the  circulation  of  their 
notes  ;  that  this  increase  of  tlie  circulating  medium  en- 
hances the  price  of  every  commodity,  raises  the  market 
price  above  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  and  occasions  the 
present  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

While  these  views  of  the  bullion  committee  were 
supported  in  numerous  publications,  and  became  an  ob- 
ject of  general  interest,  tlie  directors  of  the  bank,  and 
the  advocates  for  the  new  system,  contended,  in  opposite 
pamphlets,  that  tlie  increased  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  no  proof  of  its  excess  ;  that  the  increase  of 
the  circulating  medium  is  a  stimulus  to  the  whole  com- 
mercial world,  and  extends  our  capital ;  that  the  amount 
of  the  circulating;  medium  is  not  greater  than  the  public 
necessities  require  ;  that  the  amount  of  bank  notes  is- 
sued cannot  operate  upon  the  price  of  bullion,  or  on  the 
foreign  exchanges ;  and  therefore,  that  all  tlie  evils 
complained  of  must  be  traced  to  other  causes. 

That  the  value  of  money  in  these  kingdoms  has  de- 
creased, or,  in  other  words,  that  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle has  increased  to  an  unprecedented  degree  within 
these  few  years,  is  a  fact  of  general  notoriety;  and  cou- 


to  the  place  of  election.    The  votes  mipht  also  be  collected  throughout  the  different  parishes  in  populous  towns.     Unless  some  such 
arrangements  should  be  made,  Mr  Brand  conceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  triennial  parliaments,  without  produciflg' 
mischief's  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency. 
•  Jlr.  Huskisson,  tlie  great  advocate  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  acknowledges  that  this  was  his  own  case. 
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pling  this  rapid  change  in  the  relative  value  of  money 
and  commodities,  v.ith  the  increased  circulation  of  paper 
currency  that  lias  followed  the  bank-restriction  bill,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  consider  them  as  having  no  bearing 
on  each  other.     In  the  present  state  of  things,  the  ex- 
cess of  bank  notes  cannot,  as  the  governor  of  that  incor- 
poration asserted  before  the  bullion  comnaittee,  receive 
any  check;  for  the  directors  will  give  the  holder  of  a 
note  nothing  for  it,  except,  indeed,  a  new  note  for  an  old 
one;  and  the  demand  for  discounts  furnishes  them  with 
the  opportunity  of  replacing  those  that  are  paid  in,  by  a 
constant  succession  of  fresh  ones.     An  excess  of  paper 
currency  cannot  be  exported,  and  employed  in  foreign 
commerce  like  specie,  and  therefore  it  is   necessarily 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  at  home.  The 
greater  amount  of  notes  there  is  in  the  market  to  pur- 
chase these  commodities,  the  price  of  them  will   gra- 
dually rise  till  the  increased  value  of  the  things  to  be 
purchased  al>sorbs  all  the  notes  in  circulation.     Nor  is 
this  evil  confined  to  articles  of  our  own  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture, but  extends  to  our  foreign  commerce,  by  its 
influence  on  the  foreign  exchanges ;  for,  when  the  cur- 
rency of  a  country  is  depreciated,  it  will  no  longer  pur- 
chase the  same  amount  of  foreign  money  as  before,  to 
be  invested  in  foreign  commodities;  but  such   an  in- 
creased  amount  of  the  depreciated  currency  must  be 
given  as  will  counterbalance  the  extent  of  the  deprecia- 
tion. Or,  to  put  the  case  in  the  opposite  way, — if  a  mer- 
chant on  the  Continent  is  offered  a  bill  of  exchange  upon 
London,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  bank  notes  not  con- 
vertible into  specie,  those  notes  can  only  be  invested  in 
commodities  here  at  an  advanced  price,  and  therefore 
he  will  only  take  a  bill  of  exchange  at  such  a  depre- 
ciated rate  as  indemnifies  him  for  the  advanced  price  of 
the  commodities.     Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  over- 
issue of  paper  currency  not  convertible  into  specie,  in- 
dividuals pay  a  higher  price  for  articles  both  foreign  and 
domestic  ;  a  heavy  loss  is  sustained  by  government  in 
every  purchase  made  for  the  public  service,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy  on  foreign  stations, 
all  of  which  must  be  made  good  by  additional  taxes  im- 
posed at  home.     Hence,  too,  arises  the  temptation  to 
melt  down  and  to  export  specie  ;  for  gold,  while  circu- 
lated here  as  current  coin,  passes  only  at  the  mint  price 
of  3/.  \7s.  lOic/.  per  ounce,  but,  melted  down  into  bul- 
lion, sells  for  41.   12s.  per  ounce.     In  proportion  as  the 
exchange  falls,  the  value  of  bullion  rises  ;  for  the  greater 
the  loss  on  making  remittances  of  bills  is,  the  higher 
price  will  the  merchant  give  for  bullion  as  a  substitute 
for  bills  of  exchange. 

In  support  of  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  report  of 
the  bullion  committee,  statements  have  been  given  of 
the  amount  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation,  with  the 
rates  of  exchange  at  corresponding  periods.  In  Janua- 
ry 1795,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  was 
nearly  thirteen  millions,  and  the  exchange  between 
Hamburgh  and  London  was  from  three  and  a  half  to 
six  per  cent,  against  England.  In  February  1797,  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  was  only  8|  mil- 
lions, and  the  exchange  between  Hamburgh  and  Lon- 
don was  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  last  returns  laid  before  parliament,  the 
bank  notes  in  circulation  were  21  millions;  and  the  ex- 
change between  Hamburgh  and  London  was  161. 9s.  per 
cent,  against  England.  Statements  have  also  been  giv- 
en, in  order  to  shew  that  the  quantity  of  bank  notes  in 


circulation  affects  the  market  price  of  gold.  In  Febru- 
ary  1797,  it  was  9s.  7 id.  per  ounce  below  the  mint  price  : 
as  the  bank  increased  their  issue  of  notes,  it  soon  rose 
above  the  mint  price,  and  now  it  exceeds  it  by  1 5  per  cent. 
Counter  statements  have  been  produced  by  the  bank  di- 
rectors, with  the  view  of  shewing  that  the  increased  is- 
sue of  their  notes  has  not  been  followed  by  a  correspon- 
dent change  in  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  the 
difference  between  the  muit  price  and  the  market  price 
of  gold.  It  is  obvious,  that  these  effects  of  an  increas- 
ed paper  circulation,  may  be  retarded,  or  even  counter- 
acted, by  other  circumstances  than  our  excess  of  paper; 
but  the  preceding  facts  and  reasonings  afford  strong 
grounds  for  presuming  that  such  effects  will,  in  course 
of  time,  inevitably  follow. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  bullion  commit- 
tee, that  while  the  paper  currency  of  a  country  is  con- 
vertible into  specie,  the  greatest  depreciation  in  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchanges  that  can  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  con- 
veying bullion  from  one  country  to  another;  and  the 
average  expense  of  transporting  it  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  stated,  in  the  evi- 
dence before  the  bullion  committee,  to  be  5  per  cent. 
The  actual  depreciation  is  estimated,  by  Mr  Huskisson, 
at  15  per  cent. :  if,  then,  the  difference,  or  10  per  cent; 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities, be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  present 
over  issue  of  paper,  it  will  be  found  that  the  bank  re- 
striction bill  costs  the  public  as  much  as  the  property- 
tax,  or  12  millions  per  annum  ;  and  that  the  continu- 
ance of  this  restriction,  while  it  thus  oppresses  the  indi- 
vidual, does  no  benefit  to  the  state. 

The  advocates  for  the  bank,  without  denying  the  ge- 
neral correctness  of  the  theory  advanced  by  the  bullion 
committee,  contend,  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  and  that  the  high  price  of  bullion,  together 
with  the  low  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increased  issue  of  paper  currency,  but 
to  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  and  payments,  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  foreign  expenditure  of  government, 
and  the  unprecedented  restrictions  imposed  by  the  ene- 
my on   our  commerce   to   the   continent.     Mr  Hill,  (in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  high  price  of 
Gold  Bullion,)  says,  "  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
since  the  year  1797,  we  have  drained  England  by  foreign 
expenditure,  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the   specie 
and   bullion,   which   at   that  time  remained  in   it ;  that 
though  the  bank  restriction  bill,  by  reducing  the  domes- 
tic demand,  prevented   us  from  being  sensible  of  the 
deficiency   for   some  years  afterwards,  yet  our  stock  is 
now  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  limited 
demand  which  at  present  continues  for  it;  and  that  this 
real  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country,  is 
the  genuine  cause  of  the  present  high  price  of  bullion." 
Mr  Cock,  treating  of  the  same  subject,  observes,  "  As 
therefore  we  arc  not  exporting  gold  from  the  cheap  to 
the  dear,  but  from  the  dear  to  the  cheap  country,  all  the 
usual  observations  about  the  expense  of  transmission, 
and  the  commonly  adopted  theories  on  the  subject,  are 
inapplicable   to  the  case,  which  is  evidently  an  unnatu- 
ral  one,  occasioned   by  unnatural  circumstances  ;  and 
those  arising,  not   out   of  the   stoppage  of  payment  in 
specie  at  the  bank,  but  the  stoppaa;c  of  importation  o£ 
British  goods  on  the  continent  by  Bonaparte."  Mr  Jas- 
per Atkinson,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  says. 
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"  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  committee,  that  the  unfa- 
vourable situation  in  which  we  stand,  both  in  respect  to 
our  metallic  currency  and  our  foreign  exchanges,  arises 
out  of  the  state  of  our  payments  abroad;  and  yet  they 
make  no  mention  of  such  a  cause  in  their  remedial  re- 
commendation." Some  of  the  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bank,  prove  too  much.  When  those  advo- 
cates assert,  that  the  indefinite  extension  of  paper  circu- 
lation is  a  real  blessing,  they  go  to  prove  tliat  you  can- 
not give  too  nmch  food  to  adventurous  speculation  ;  that 
you  may  with  justice  reduce  to  beggary  every  person  of 
a  fixed  income  in  the  kingdom.  They  would,  in  short, 
justify  the  assignats  of  France,  or  the  swindling  system 
once  proposed  by  John  Law.  These  assertions,  which 
we  have  now  quoted,  are  more  respectable.  They  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  true,  but  what  is  true  in  them  proves 
too  little.  It  may,  and  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  an  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade  and  payment,  independently 
of  paper  issues,  have  contributed  to  aggravate  the  high 
price  of  bullion;  but  they  do  not  pro\e,  that  the  restric- 
tion of  the  bank  payments  has  not  also  had  its  full  share 
in  the  generation  of  the  same  evil,  and  has  actually  oc- 
casioned more  than  any  other  assignable  cause,  the  unfa- 
vourable exchange  with  foreign  countries.  Their  argu- 
ments do  not  invalidate  the  justice  of  the  recommenda- 
tion offered  by  the  bullion  committee,  that  the  bank 
should  resume  their  payments  in  cash.  It  appears  also, 
from  the  report  of  the  committee,  that  since  the  check 
on  paper  issues  has  been  removed,  the  bank  have  not 
only  doubled  the  number  of  their  own  notes,  but  have 
given  rise  to  a  country  paper  circulation,  still  more  ex- 
tensive. Before  the  restriction  bill,  the  bank,  we  be- 
lieve, never  discounted  bills  to  any  banker;  and  while 
they  adhered  to  this  rule,  no  banker  could  trade  upon 
artificial  crpital.  Since  the  passing  of  the  act,  many  of 
the  London  bankers  have  opened  discount  accounts  with 
the  Bank.  This  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  country  banks.  Since  1797,  the  number  of  country 
banks  has  increased  from  230  to  721.  The  immense 
profits  which  the  bank  directors  make  by  these  dis- 
counts, prevents  them  from  being  scrupulous  about  the 
real  solidity  of  the  traders  to  whom  they  extend  their 
discount.  The  public,  in  the  mean  time,  is  not  more 
protected  from  the  over-issue  of  those  721  country 
banks,  than  against  the  over-issues  of  the  Bank  itsell. 
The  Bank  of  England  is  the  fountain  head  from  which 
the  country  bariks  are  supplied,  and  when  the  country 
banks  are  called  upon  to  change  their  notes  for  cash, 
they  give  out  Bank  of  England  notes. 

The  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  paper  has  been 
strenuously  disputed.  That  its  abundance  causes  great 
depreciation,  and  that  such  depreciation  must  increase 
with  the  increasin;^  issues,  until  the  bank  shall  pay  in 
gold,  has  been  distinctly  proved.  We  do  not  deny  that 
the  state  of  our  commerce  may  have  contributed  a/so, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  augment  the  scarcity  of 
bullion.  The  existence  of  depreciation  is  not,  howe- 
ver, disputable,  whatever  be  the  cause. 

Mr  Bosanc|uet  himself  has,  in  his  second  edition,  giv- 
en up  completely  the  question  of  depreciation,  in  refer- 
ence to  our  lei;;al  tender  ;  and  without  any  allusion  to  it 
as  a  temporary  occurrence,  he  proposes  an  entirely  new 
standard  of  value,  from  a  comparison  with  which  he  in- 
fers that  our  currency  is  not  depreciated.  He  proposes 
that  the  interest  of  /.  33  :  6  :  8,  in  the  three  per  cent. 
stocks,  should  be  the  standard  measure  of  the  value  of 


our  currency.  This  is  in  effect  saying,  that  a  one  pound 
note  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  be  the  standard  by 
wliicli  we  are  to  judge  ot  the  depreciation  of  that  sami-: 
one  pound  note.  To  this  bold  and  alarming  doctrine,  it 
is  to  be  trusted  the  public  will  never  submit.  If  the  bank 
directors,  forsaking  the  metallic  standard  of  value, 
should  continue  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a  pound  note 
can  never  be  depreciated  while  it  continues  to  be  the 
interest  of  /.  33  :  6  :  8,  in  the  three  per  cent,  stocks, 
there  is  no  excess  nor  depreciation  of  paper,  no  rise  in 
the  price  of  provisions,  no  extent  ot  mischief,  from 
which  the  public  can  be  secure.  1  he  forgers  of  coins, 
who  are  wliipt  or  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  for  what  in  the 
cant  phrase  is  called  diminishing  the  scarcity  of  half 
crowns,  would  be  harmless,  compared  to  the  dimimsh- 
ers  of  the  scarcity  of  paper,  who  should  carry  this  prin- 
ciple into  full  practice. 

The  committee  conclude  their  report,  by  suggesting, 
that  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  cannot  safely  be  re- 
moved at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years.  Adverting 
to  the  circumstance,  that  as  the  law  stands  at  present, 
the  bank  would  be  compelled  to  pay  in  cash  at  the  end 
of  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  peace  ;  but  the 
committee  are  of  opinion,  that  if  peace  were  to  be  im- 
mediately ratified,  it  would  be  hazardous  and  impracti- 
cable immediately  to  enforce  the  standing  law.  Two 
years  they  think  ought  to  be  given  in  the  event  of 
peace,  but  not  more,  though  the  war  should  continue  so 
long.  Those  who  have  exhorted  most  strongly  to  the 
repeal  of  the  restriction  bill,  have  not  denied,  that,  ex- 
clusive of  the  clamours  which  would  arise  from  those 
who  are  selfishly  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  bank, 
the  return  to  a  better  system  must  be  made  with  cau- 
tion. The  remedy  of  the  evil  is  acknowledged  to  re- 
quire caution  by  those  who  most  strongly  advise  it.  Mr 
Blake  himself  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  the  legisla- 
ture may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving,  ra- 
ther than  proposing  conditions.  Such  an  influence  have 
the  directors  acquired,  not  merely  over  the  finances  of 
individuals,  but  of  government  itself,  that  at  one  time 
they  extorted  a  promise  from  the  prime  minister  (Mr 
Pitt),  that  no  future  loan  or  advances  to  the  emperor 
should  be  resolved  on,  without  previous  communication 
with  them.  On  this  occasion  they  controulcd  the  minis- 
ter in  the  most  important  of  political  operations,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  an  embarrassment  brought  on  by 
themselves,  by  their  imprudent  advances  to  government. 
Among  the  remedies  proposed,  by  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  suggested,  to  oblige 
the  directors  every  successive  half  year,  to  diminish  the 
average  quantity  of  their  notes  in  circulation  by  half  a 
million,  and  to  continue  this  diminution  till  the  market 
price  of  bullion  be  restored  to  its  mint  price  ;  tlicn  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  might  take  place  without 
the  dangers  apprehended  from  a  sudden  diminution  of 
the  currencv.  Another  plan  has  been  advised,  viz.  to 
begin  the  remedy  by  obliging  the  bank  to  pay  a  small 
percentage  upon  its  notes,  at  the  option  of  the  holder, 
and  increasing;  this  percentage  gradually. 

The  expediency  of  establishing  a  new  chartered  bank 
has  been  also  suggested,  with  much  appearance  of  pro- 
priety. The  power  of  the  bank,  to  be  res|)onsibIe  in 
specie  for  all  their  notes  at  present  in  circulation,  seems 
to  be  more  than  doubtful.  Their  attempt  to  make  cash 
payments  if  it  failed,  might  produce  very  serious  con- 
sequences, both  to  public  and  private  credit.    Nor  does 
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it  appear  to  be  an  unfounded  suspicion,  (if  we  may 
juds^c  liom  the  language  of  the  bank  ducclois  and  their 
aclvocuies,)  that  sooner  ihun  submit  to  tlic  injunction 
of  government,  (were  it  eniorccd  at  the  end  ol  two 
years,)  to  resume  cash  paynitnts,  they  would  employ 
the  interim  m  making  sti.l  larger  issues  of  paper,  and 
thus  protect  tUemseivcs  from  being  called  lo  attempt 
wliai  would  Uius  become  notoriously  in. possible.  The 
estulilishment  ol  this  new  chartered  bank,  would  not 
only  uefeat  such  a  purpose,  if  it  were  cherished,  but  it 
would  be  compatible  with  the  greatest  caution,  in  pro- 
ceetiing  witn  regard  to  the  repeal  ot  the  restriction  bill. 
The  provisions  of  that  bill  might  be  extended  to  both 
corporations,  so  long  as  it  might  be  thought  expedient 
to  contmue  the  act  in  lorce  ;  and  daily  or  weekly  pay- 
ments might  be  directed  to  be  made  between  the  two 
banks  for  the  balance  of  their  respective  notes  in  each 
others  hands,  either  in  specie  or  m  bullion,  at  the  mint 
price.  This  injunction,  and  a  clause  forbidding  any 
person  concerned  in  the  one  bank  from  being  concerned 
in  the  oiher,  would  preserve  a  competition  between 
them,  and  prevent  their  forming  any  combination  against 
the  other  for  their  mutual  advantage.  Although  it  is 
evident,  that  the  proprietors  in  such  a  new  undertaking, 
would  act  under  one  disadvantage  in  the  first  instance, 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  interest  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  the  notes  in  whicn  they  subscribed  their 
capital ;  yet  if  the  legislature  patronized  the  New  Com- 
pany, this  disadvantage  could  be  soon  overcome,  and 
would  be  readily  subscribed  to. 

By  what  we  hear  and  read  on  this  subject,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  bank  seems  to  be  the  remedy  most  likely 
to  be  tried  in  the  present  crisis.* 

The  combined  British  and  Portuguese  army,  which 
had  taken  up  a  line  of  positions  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Portugal,  towards  the  close  of  1 809,  continued  sta- 
tionary in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year.  A  divi- 
sion of  this  army  under  Major  General  Hill,  occupied 
the  tronticr  line  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  while  the 
main  body  extended  from  the  right  bank  of  that  river  to 
the  Douro.  The  fortress  of  Almeida  was  garrisoned 
chiefly  by  the  Portuguese  militia,  under  a  British  go- 
vernor, Major  General  Cox;  the  light  troops  and  some 
cavalry,  under  Brigadier  General  Crawfurd,  were  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  that  fortress,  and  patroled  as  far  as 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  Spain  In  the  mean  time,  the  French, 
consisting  of  three  corps,  under  Ney,  Junot,  and  Rcg- 
nier,  and  commanded  by  Marshal  Massena,  were  assem- 
bling at  Salamanca,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
Their  numbers  most  probably  amounted  to  80,000  men. 
The  allied  army,  when  concentrated,  did  not  exceed 
60,000,  exclusive  of  the  Portuguese  militia  and  ordc- 
ncii^a,  the  greater  part  of  .»hich  were  in  the  northern 
provinces  with  General  Francisco  de  Silveira,  and  at 
Oporto  and  Coimbra  with  Colonels  Trant  and  Millar. 

The  campaign  of  1810  commenced  with  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  by  two  corps  of  the  French  army,  which 
invested  the  place  on  the  llth  of  June.  On  the  night 
between  the  15th  and  16th  the  trenches  were  opened, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  second   parallel  was  completed. 


On  the  25th  at  night,  the  besiegers  opened  their  fire, 
and  on  the  10th  of  July  the  place  surreiidercd.  How- 
ever valuable  the  place  might  be,  as  an  advanced  post 
to  the  allies.  Lord  Wellington  .did  not  judge  it  a  suffi- 
cient object  to  risk  a  general  action  for  its  relief.  Of 
his  Portuguese  troops,  composing  nearly  one  half  of  his 
army.  Lord  Wellington  had  not  sufl'icicnt  experience  to 
be  assured  of  their  steadiness, — the  enemy  was  besides 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  the  scene  of  action  must  have 
been  upon  plain  ground.  After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo, the  light  division  under  General  Crawfurd,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  5000  men,  remained  between  that 
place  and  Almeida.  On  the  morning  of  the  24lh  of  July, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  corps  of  the  enemy  greatly  su- 
perior in  numbers,  which  obliged  them,  after  a  gallant 
defence,  to  retreat  from  their  position  across  the  bridge 
of  the  Coa.  On  the  retreat  of  this  advanced  corps,  the 
fortress  of  Almeida  was  completely  invested,  and  the 
same  day  was  summoned  by  General  Loison  to  surren- 
der. On  the  15th  of  August  the  enemy's  trenches  were 
opened;  in  nine  days,  the  second  parallel  was  opened 
within  150  toises  of  the  place,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  the  hostile  fire  commenced  from  65  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  was  returned  from  the  fortress  till  four 
in  the  afternoon.  At  seven,  the  principal  magazine  in 
the  castle  and  two  smaller  ones  exploded,  by  which  the 
ramparts  were  greatly  injured,  the  ammunition  was 
lost,  and  500  soldiers  killed.  I-inding  resistance  una- 
vailing, governor  Cox  surrendered  the  fortress  on  the 
night  of  the  27th. 

In  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  fall  of  Almeida,  the 
corps  of  General  Regnicr  (the  left  wing  of  the  French,) 
was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Spanish  Estremadura, 
to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  was  held  in  check  by 
the  division  of  General  Hill,  which  occupied  Portalegre, 
Elvas,  and  the  frontier  line  of  Alentcjo.  On  the  sur- 
render of  Almeida,  Regnier  crossed  the  Tagus  with  the 
view  of  turning  Lord  Wellington's  right  flank,  and  oc- 
cupying the  road  to  Lisbon  by  Castello  Branco  This 
movement  General  Hill  was  able  to  anticipate,  and  cross- 
ing the  Tagus  at  Villa  Velha,  possessed  himself  of  the 
important  road  at  that  place.  On  the  16lh  of  Septem- 
ber, the  French  army  broke  up  from  .\lineida,  takings 
the  direction  of  Guarda  and  Celerico;  afterwards  cross- 
ing the  Mondego  by  the  bridge  of  Fornos,  the  three 
corps  of  Ney,  Junot,  and  Regnier,  under  their  com- 
mander in  chief,  united  on  the  21st  at  Vizeu,  where 
they  halted  for  two  days  to  bring  up  their  artillery, 
which  had  been  delayed  by  the  badness  of  the  road. 
Colonel  Trant,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Portuguese 
militia  and  ordenen^a,  attacked  an  escort  of  the  reserve 
artillery,  and  made  some  prisoners,  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  towards  the  Douro.  The  British  cavalry,  under 
General  Cotton  at  Celerico,  withdrew  from  that  place, 
following  the  route  of  the  combined  army,  which  had 
retired  by  the  Val  de  Mondet^o  to  the  position  of  the 
Sierra  de  Marcella,  behind  the  river  Alva.  The  ene- 
my pushed  on  his  advanced  guard  from  Vizcu  on  the 
21st,  as  far  as  Santa  Comba  Dao,  at  the  junction  of  the 


•  This  measure,  Mr  Marrvat  (in  his  Thoughts  on  the  establishment  of  a  New  Chartered  Bank,)  observes,  is  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tions tli.li  have  been  urged  against  putting  .•.pecie  into  gener.il  circulation  in  the  present  state  of  tilings,  tliat  the  little-  which  we  have 
left  would  immediately  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  tli.it  we  should  be  obliged  to  revert  to  pa])er  currency,  after  having  destroyed 
its  credit ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  more  likely,  that  excess  would  be  checked,  if  tlic  circtdating  medium  of  the  metropolis, 
instead  of  consisting  wholly  of  the  notes  of  one  cslablislinient,  (on  whose  issues  thtrt-  is  no  controul,)  cnnsisted  of  the  pajjer  of  two 
establishments,  bolli  whose  issues  were  controukd  by  the  necessity  of  settling  with  each  other  in  a  common  medium,  and  the  check 
given  to  their  paper  would  be  felt  by  all  the  subordinate  banks  tbTOUgbout  the  kingdom. 
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rivers  Criz  and  Dao.  Uiigudicr  General  Pack,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  this  poliU  with  his  brigade,  alter  de- 
stroying the  bridges  over  these  rivers,  retired  across 
the  Criz,  and  joined  General  Crawl'urd  at  Mortagao. 
On  the  25th  the  enemy  crossed  tlie  Criz  with  two  corps 
of  his  army  ;  Generals  Crawfurd  and  Pack  retreated  to 
ihc  position  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco.  As  it  appeared 
tliat  the  intention  of  the  enemy  was  to  force  this  posi- 
tion, and  by  that  means  to  possess  himself  of  Coimbra, 
Lord  Wellington  made  a  movement  to  his  left,  cross- 
ing the  Mondego  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  except 
one  brigade  ot  British  which  he  left  to  cover  his  right 
flank,  and  a  division  of  British  and  Portuguese  cavalry 
which  renrained  in  front  of  the  Alva,  to  keep  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  in  check. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  the 
enemy  made  two  attacks  on  the  position  of  our  whole 
army,  the  one  on  the  right,  the  otiicr  on  the  left,  of  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco.  They  were  re- 
pulsed in  both  quarters.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  was  above  1200.  The  loss  of 
ihe  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  com- 
puted in  our  reports  at  10,000.  The  French  gave  it 
out  at  11,000;  and  by  our  own  account,  the  prisoners 
whom  we  took  did  not  exceed  386.  The  French  also 
lell  us  that  their  whole  army  was  not  engaged,  but  only 
two  brigades  of  it;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  amused  Lord 
Wellington  with  this  portion  of  their  army,  while  they 
came  round  with  their  main  force  to  get  between  his 
rear  and  Lisbon.  The  immediate  consequences  of  this 
victory  at  Busaco,  which  was  announced  by  the  firing 
of  the  Park  and  Tower  guns,  by  no  means  confuted  this 
last  assertion  of  the  enemy. 

Massena  did  not  renew  his  attack  on  the  28th,  except 
by  "  the  Jire  of  his  light  troolm  ;"  but  he  moved  a  large 
body  in  such  a  direction,  as  induced  his  lordship  to 
withdraw  from  the  mountains  of  Busaco,  and  to  lake  his 
army  in  a  southern  direction,  that  is  to  say,  nearer  to 
Lisbon,  to  his  strong  holds,  his  shipping,  and  his  rein- 
forcements. His  lordsliip  adds  in  the  same  dispatch, 
that  the  enemy's  communication  with  Almeida  was  cut 
off,  and  that  Alassena  possessed  only  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  The  Spaniards,  too,  according  to 
Lord  Wellington's  dispatches,  dated  Coimbra,  30th  of 
September,  were  collecting  an  army  of  20,000  men  in 
the  north  ;  and  the  armed  peasantry,  with  the  Portu- 
guese regulars,  under  Colonels  Millar  and  Trant,  were 
operating  on  Massena's  communication,  whose  men 
were  deserting  by  hundreds,  and  dying  of  hunger.  These 
were  cheering  statements.  Nevertheless  it  appeared,  by 
his  lordship's  dispatches,  dated  the  6th  of  October,  that 
our  army  had  retired  gradually,  first  to  Pombal,  next 
to  Leyria,  and  next  to  Alcobaca,  having  skirmished 
daily  with  the  French,  during  this  retreat  of  70  miles, 
in  the  space  of  six  days.  The  retreat  of  the  combined 
army  drew  after  it  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  disposable 
force,  except  such  as  were  left  to  guard  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  Coimbra.  Colonel  Trant  finding  his  com- 
munication with  the  combined  army  cut  off,  retired  in 
tlie  direction  of  Mialhada,  where  he  expected  to  have 
been  joined  by  the  corps  of  militia  and  ordenen^a,  under 
General  Millar  and  Col.  Wilson;  but  fii  ding  that  these 
corps  were  delayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Busaco  for  want 
of  supplies,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  advancing  alone, 
io  order  to  dislodge  the  French  who  remained  at  Coim- 
bra. Reaching  that  place  with  a  slight  resistance  from 
straggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  he  made  prisoners  to 


the  number  of  5000,  principally  sick  and  wounded,  and 
captured  between  tluec  and  four  tliousand  muskets. 

Lord  Wellington  took  up  his  fii  st  line  of  deknce,  after 
his  long  retreat  from  Busaco,  in  a  strong  position  be- 
tween Alhandra  and  Torres  Vcdras.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  afterwards  retired,  throwing  back  his  left  flank 
by  Mafra,  and  occupying  a  range  of  mountains  which 
extend  from  Alhandra  to  the  coast  near  Mafra.  In 
this  position  the  passes  of  Bucellas,  Cabccha  de  Ma- 
ritachique,  and  Mafra,  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
country  ;  and  through  each  of  these  points  a  road  leads 
from  Torres  Vedras  to  Lisbon.  These  passes  are  ex- 
tremely strong  by  nature,  and  were  further  strength- 
ened by  i-edoubts  and  batteries.  The  right  of  his  po- 
sition was  covered  by  the  Tagus,  and  a  number  of 
gun-boats  were  stationed  on  that  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  the  enemy  if  he  should  make  an  assault  in 
that  direction.  The  enemy  remained  inactive  in  front 
of  this  position  for  the  space  of  a  month,  his  right  being 
on  Sobral,  and  his  left  flank  at,  Villa  Franca.  Abrantes 
and  Peniche,  in  his  rear,  were  garrisoned  chiefly  by 
the  Portuguese  militia,  which,  on  several  occasions, 
intercepted  liis  foraging  parlies,  and  took  some  prison- 
ers. Lord  Wellington  was  joined,  a  short  time  after 
he  had  taken  up  his  line  of  defence,  by  a  Spanish 
corps  of  about  9500  men  under  the  Marquis  de  Romana. 
In  this  state  the  contending  armies  continued  until  the 
14th  of  November,  when  Marshal  Massena  retired  from 
his  right,  by  the  road  of  Alemquer  towards  Alcoentre, 
and  from  his  left  by  Villa  Nova,  continuing  his  retreat 
to  Saiitarem,  where  he  halted  and  took  post.  The  al- 
lied army  broke  up  from  its  position  on  the  morning  of 
the  15ih,  following  the  march  of  the  enemy  as  far  as 
Cartaxo,  where  Lord  Wellington  established  his  head- 
quarters. In  these  movements  about  400  prisoners  were 
taken  from  the  enemy.  General  Hill's  corps,  at  the  same 
time,  passed  in  boats  across  the  Tagus  at  Valada.  By 
this  retreat,  Massena  secured  the  passage  of  the  Zezere ; 
the  power  of  withdrawing  into  Spain  by  the  line  of  Castel- 
lo  Branco ;  a  junction  with  his  expected  reinforcements  ; 
and  a  country  not  yet  exhausted,  which  afforded  sup- 
port to  his  army.  The  allies  had  clearly  retained,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  a  position  which  the  French 
could  not  force,  at  least  in  the  present  circumstances, 
when  the  winter  rains  had  set  in,  to  which  the  French, 
if  they  had  not  retreated,  would  have  been  exposed 
without  shelter,  in  a  country  which  afforded  no  supplies, 
while  the  allies  were  securely  hutted,  and  obtained 
supplies  of  provisions  by  sea.  A  desultory  resistance 
to  the  French  was  kept  up  in  several  parts  of  Spain, 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Va- 
lencia, and  Murcia ;  but  the  enemy  crossed  the  Sierra 
Morena  once  more  without  opposition,  and  pushed  on 
their  conquests  to  the  isle  of  Leon. 

An  unfortunate  attempt  was  made  by  the  British,  in_ 
the  month  of  October,  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  Span- 
ish coast.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  to  take  the 
castle  of  Fuengerola,  and  afterwards  to  drive  tlie  French 
out  of  Malaga.  Lord  Blaney  sailed  for  this  purpose 
with  300  British  soldiers,  400  foreign  deserters,  and  the 
Spanish  regiment  of  Toledo.  After  a  vain  attempt  to 
effect  a  breach  in  the  fortress  with  some  gun  boats  and 
field  pieces,  the  assailants  were  surrounded  by  a  supe- 
rior force,  the  foreign  deserters  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  a  retreat  was  with  difficulty  effected,  by  the  aid  of 
the  flank  companies  of  the  82d  regiment,  who  arrived 
to  assist  in  covering  it.    The  blame  of  the  expedition 
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was  ungenerously  ascribed,  by  some  of  the  courtly  news- 
papers, to  Lord  Blaney's  perseverance  in  attacking  the 
castle  of  I'uen^lora.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  tlie  force  sent 
upon  the  enterprise  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  object; 
and  such  an  apology,  alFecting  the  name  of  a  gallant  of- 
ficer, wounded  ancl  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
could  only  be  devised  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
covering  the  true  causes  of  its  failure. 

Tne  year  was  distinguished  by  colonial  conquests, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  An  expedition  sail- 
ed from  Rial  tinique,  against  Guadaloupe,  on  the  24th  of 
January,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cochrane  and 
Geneial  Beckwith.  General  Ernouf,  the  French  gover- 
nor of  the  invaded  island,  had  been  apprised  of  the  in- 
tended attack,  and  had  concentrated  all  his  force  at 
Basse  Terre.  The  first  division  of  the  British,  under 
the  commander-in-chief,  landed  at  the  village  of  St  Ma- 
ry, and  soon  after  advanced  towards  Trois  Riviers  ;  the 
second  division  landed  to  the  north  of  Basse  Terre,  un- 
der General  Harcourt.  Alter  some  skirmishes,  a  gene- 
ral engagement  took  place  on  the  2jd  of  F'ebruary,  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated  with  tiic  loss  of  500 
men.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  reserve,  un- 
der General  Wade,  (who  appears  to  have  acted  with 
uncommon  skill  and  activity  in  getting  at  the  enemy,  by 
a  route  less  than  half  the  distance  of  the  intended  one, 
and  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  decided  the  success 
of  the  enterprise,)  turned  and  beat  tiie  enemy's  left  in 
the  mountains.  Ernouf's  position  became  so  critical, 
that  on  the  24th  of  February,  he  hoisted  flags  of  truce, 
whilst  our  troops  were  advancing.  Next  morning  com- 
missioners were  appointed  on  both  sides,  and  a  capitula- 
tion was  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  garrison  were  to  have 
the  honours  of  war,  and  to  be  sent  to  England  as  prison- 
ers of  war  until  regularly  exchanged.  This  service 
was  performed  in  the  space  of  eight  days,  with  the  loss 
of  less  than  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  deprived  the 
enemy  of  his  last  West  Indian  colony. 

In  the  same  month,  and  happily  with  inconsiderable 
bloodshed,  the  rich  island  of  Amboyna,  one  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, was  captured  by  a  squadron  of  sliips,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Tucker.  Whilst  Captain  Tucker 
cannonaded  the  enemy's  shore,  forts,  and  batteries,  from 
the  sea,  a  selected  body  of  400  soldiers  and  seamen  were 
landed,  who  stormed  the  batteries,  and  crossed  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  that  intervened  between  the  shore  .aid 
town  of  Amboyna.  They  then  summoned  the  town  to 
surrender  ;  and  the  garrison,  consistint;  of  1000  Java- 
nese troops,  and  130  Europeans,  capitulated  to  those 
hardy  assailants. 

A  still  more  important  acquisition  was  made,  in  the 
capture  of  the  island  of  Napoleon,  (lately  Bourbon,)  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  by  a  squadron  of  four 
ships  under  Captain  Rowley,  and  a  force  of  3650  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  troops,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kea- 
ting. On  the  7th  of  July,  a  partial  landing  was  effected; 
but,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  surf,  the  remainder  of 
the  force  was  not  put  on  shore  till  next  day,  when  Colo- 
nel Keating  pushed  on  to  the  attack  of  the  capital,  St 
Denis.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness,  and  the  assault 
would  have  taken  place  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  when 
a  suspension  of  arms  was  demanded  by  the  enemy.  A 
capitulation  ensued;  and  thus,  with  a  trifling  loss, a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  souls  was  added  to  our  empire.  The 
enemy,  1500  strong,  surrendered  prisoners,  but  were  al- 
lowed the  honours  of  war.  The  laws,  customs,  and  pro- 
perly ol  the  inhabitants,  were  to  be  insured  to  them.  Our 
whole  loss  in  the  expedition  amounted  to  97  men. 


To  these  acquisitions  was  added  the  island  of  Banda, 
which  is  the  principal  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Celebes,  in  the  East  Indies. 
Its  inhabitants,  with  those  of  its  dependent  islets, 
are  supposed  to  contain  about  five  thousand.  Their 
chief  produce  is  nutmegs,  of  which  they  yield  enough 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world.  (See  Bakda.)  Three 
British  frigates  ariived  olf  Banda  on  the  8th  ol  August 
At  night,  the  boats,  containing  390  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Cole,  pushed  for  the  shore  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
tempestuous  weather,  only  180  reached  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  After  waiting  some  time  for  the  boats  that 
were  missing,  they  boldly  resolved  to  push  ashore.  The 
badness  of  the  weather  was  now  of  service,  for  the  boats 
grounded  undiscovered,  in  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and 
rain,  within  100  yards  of  a  battery  of  ten  twenty-four 
pounders,  which  was  stormed  ;  the  centinel  was  killed 
by  a  pike,  and  sixty  men  disarmed  without  the  discharge 
of  a  piece.  The  storming  party  then  proceeded  to  Foit 
Belgica.  The  alarm  bugles  were  then  sounding,  and 
the  enemy  reserved  their  fire  till  the  British  got  close 
to  the  walls.  The  scaling  ladders  were  rapidly  applied, 
and  mounted  with  extraordinary  celerity,  notwithstand- 
ing a  smart,  though  ill-directed  fire  from  the  citadel. 
The  lower  works  being  gained,  the  ladders  were  placed 
against  the  inner  wall,  when  the  enemy  fled  in  all  di- 
rections, leaving  the  commandant  and  ten  men  killed, 
and  two  captains  and  30  men  prisoners.  The  guns  near 
the  ladders  having  been  deserted  by  the  cowardice  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  citadel,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  cita- 
del commanded  the  town  and  Fort  Nassau.  A  flag  of 
truce  was  dispatched  to  the  governor,  who  at  first  re- 
fused to  capitulate  ;  but  a  shot  from  Fort  Belgica,  and  a 
threat  of  storming  the  town,  produced  an  immediate  and 
uncondiJonal  surrender.  Seven  hundred  disciplined 
troops,  and  three  hundred  militia,  grounded  their  arms 
to  this  handful  of  Britons.  About  400,000/.  worth  of 
spices  were  found  by  the  victors.  But  the  capture  of 
the  Isle  of  France  forms  by  far  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  success  in  the  year.  Tiiis  place  had  been  a  nest 
for  the  enemy's  marauders,  and  enabled  their  privateers 
to  lord  it  over  the  seas  of  India,  whilst  their  greatest  na- 
vies durst  not  venture  froin  the  harbour  in  those  ol  Eu- 
rope. Admiral  Herlie  commanded  the  squadron  which 
sailed  against  this  settlement :  the  army  was  command- 
ed by  General  Abercrombie,  son  of  the  victor  of  Egypt. 

The  armament  arrived  off  the  island  on  the  28th  of 
November.  On  the  following  morning,  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  Major  General  AVarde  landed  without  op- 
position in  the  bay  of  Maypon,  the  enemy  retiring  on 
their  approach.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  with  his  bri- 
gade, followed  next  morning,  and  gained  the  open  coun- 
try without  much  opposition  ;  some  shots  only  having 
been  fired  by  a  small  picket,  bv  which  a  few  men  were 
wounded.  The  army  moved  forward  the  next  morning, 
and  took  up  a  position  about  five  miles  from  Port  Louis. 
Falling  in  with  a  corps  of  the  enemy  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, with  field  pieces,  our  advanced  guard,  under  Co- 
lonel Campbell,  charged  them  with  the  gi-catest  spirit, 
and  compelled  them  to  retire.  The  next  morning,  while 
making  dispositions  for  a  general  att.-.ck,  the  enemy  ask- 
ed and  obtained  terms  of  capitulation.  The  garrison, 
naval  and  military,  with  their  effects  and  baggage,  were 
to  be  sent  to  France,  without  being  considered  prisoners 
of  war.  The  inhabitants  were  to  preserve  their  laws 
and  religion,  and  property  to  be  respected.  A  52  gua 
ship,  5  frigates,  three  30  gun  prison  ships,  a  sloop  of  22, 
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and  two  brigs  of  14  guns,  a  schooner,  and  several  gun- 
boats, with  28  merchantmen,  were  made  prizes  in  ihc 
harbour. 

In  September,  the  enemy  made  an  abonivc  ailempt  on 
the  island  of  Sicily.  At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  a  great  body  of  King  Joachim's  flotilla  appeared  to 
be  preparing  an  aUcmpt  to  land  between  Messina  and 
the  Faro.  While  their  movements  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  main  body  of  the  British  force,  a  debarkation 
was  effected  by  a  detachment  near  St  Stefano.  This 
corps  consisted  of  3500  Corsican  and  Neapolitan  troops, 
who  had  crossed  the  straits  in  forty  large  boats,  and 
gained  the  Sicilian  shore  before  the  dawn.  Upon  the 
first  alarm,  General  Campbell  repaired  to  the  menaced 
quarter,  where  he  found  the  German  riflemen  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  and  two  other  regiments  occupying  the 
post  of  Milito  prevent  the  advance  of  the  French  upon 
Messina.  At  day-break,  he  perceived  the  enemy  alrea- 
dy on  the  heights,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the 
beach.  By  a  brisk  attack,  they  were  speedily  put  to  the 
rout ;  and  besides  a  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
900  were  intercepted  in  their  retreat  to  the  boats,  and 
made  prisoners.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  only  three 
private  '-oldiers  were  wounded. 

When  parliament  assembled  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, ministers  were  obliged  to  announce  very  melancholy 
intelligence  respecting  the  state  of  his  majesty.  The 
houses  had  been  prorogued  to  that  day,  ai.d  it  was  known 
to  have  been  the  royal  intention  to  extend  the  proroga- 
tion, but  from  the  king's  slate  of  mii.d,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  found  it  impossible  to  procure  a  new  signa- 
ture. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  tliat  the 
symptoms  of  his  majesty's  disorder  were  exceedingly 
mild;  that  the  strorigesl  expectations  of  his  speedy  re- 
covery were  entertained,  and  made  a  motion,  which  was 
readily  agreed  to,  that  the  house  should  adjourn  for  a 
fortnight. 

During  this  first  adjournment,  the  public  anxiety  was 
deeply  fixed  on  the  daily  bulletins  respecting  the  sove- 
reign's health;  but,  from  these  vague  announces,  it  was 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  his  real  situation.  General 
and  indistinct  as  they  were,  however,  and  each  succes- 
sively referring  to  a  former  one,  as  vague  as  the  suc- 
ceeding, they  conveyed,  upon  the  whole,  an  unfavoura- 
ble expectation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  15th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposed  another  adjournment,  and  carried  it 
in  spite  of  the  strong  remonstrances  of  several  members 
of  the  opposition,  who  contended  that  the  adjournment 
ought  to  be  only  from  day  to  day,  and  that  it  was  highly 
improper  during  a  period  of  war,  expenses,  danger,  and 
difficulty,  to  remain  without  consulting  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  executive. 

On  the  29th  the  report  of  his  majesty's  physicians 
was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  had  been 
given  before  the  Privy  Council.  Mr  Perceval  still  hold- 
ing out  hopes  of  recovery,  proposed  a  third  adjourn- 
ment for  a  fortnight ;  declaring,  however,  that  unless  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  there  was  a  prospect  of  speedy 
convalescence,  he  should  not  propose  any  farther  delay 
to  taking  parliamentary  steps  for  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  reg;il  power.  After  considerable  opposi- 
tion, the  adjournment  was  carried  as  proposed. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  committees  were  appointed 
to  examine  the   king's  physicians.     The  examination 


took  place  on  the  following  Monday.  All  the  physicians 
agreed  in  confident  hopes  of  his  majesty's  ultimate  re- 
covery ;  but  none  of  them  could  predict  the  probable 
duration  of  the  malady. 

On  the  20ih  of  December,  the  Commons  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  nation;  when  Mr  Perceval  pro- 
duced his  plan  of  the  regency,  of  which,  the  first  im- 
portant feature  to  be  considered,  was  the  appointment  of 
the  regency  by  bill,  (not  by  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,)  conformably  to  the  precedent  of  the  proposed 
regency  in  1788.  It  was  a  point  understood  on  both  sides, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  lo  be  the  sole  regent ;  but, 
in  the  debates  which  had  already  taken  place,  the 
opposition  had  taken  the  same  ground  as  in  the  for- 
mer question  of  the  regency  in  1788,  and  proposed 
the  immediate  measure  of  conferring  authority  on 
the  Prince  by  address.  Mr  Perceval,  anticipating 
the  arguments  for  this  proposal,  contended,  that  the 
main  objection  to  the  procedure  by  bill,  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  mode.  The  house,  it  had  been 
asserted,  could  not  pass  a  real  bill,  because  it  could  not 
legislate  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king,  as  well  as 
of  the  upper  house.  To  proceed  by  address,  he  main- 
tained, would  still  be  lo  legislate.  Suppose  the  house 
should  address  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  assume  authority,  What  was  that  authority  ?  It  was 
not  the  authority  of  a  king,  which  was  clear  and  distinct 
— it  was  that  of  a  regent,  which  was  undefined,  and 
must  depend  upon  circumstances  lor  its  limits  or  exten- 
sion. But  supposing  that  the  office  ot  regent  was  in- 
telligible, and  was  defined  by  law  in  its  rights  and  du- 
ties, What  would  be  the  regent's  first  act  after  his  ap- 
pointment ?  The  calling  together  of  his  majesty's  par- 
liament. How  could  he  call  them  ?  Would  it  not  be 
by  authorising  the  individual  who  happened  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  great  seal,  to  put  that  seal  to  some 
commission,  either  authorising  the  regent  himself,  in 
the  name  of  his  majesty,  to  open  the  parliament,  or  au- 
thorising commissioners  appointed  by  the  regent,  for 
that  purpose  ?  Not  a  single  legislative  act  could  be  ac- 
complished by  Ihe  regent  without  the  use  of  the  great 
seal.  The  houses,  it  is  true,  would  not  directly  com- 
mand the  great  seal  to  be  used,  but  they  would,  even  in 
the  procedure  by  address,  authorise  an  individual  to 
command  it  to  be  put.  Therefore,  the  houses  would 
legislate  in  the  one  mode  of  procedure  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  The  genllcinen  on  the  opposite  side  (Mr  Per- 
ceval continued)  propose  to  transfer  the  whole  regal 
authority  by  a  single  vote.  But  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  the  eventual  restoration  of  his  majesty  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  when  his  health  shall  return  ;  and  in 
no  way  can  the  provisions  for  that  resumption,  and  the 
restrictions  necessary  lo  be  laid  on  the  regent,  be  so 
well  made  as  in  proceeding  by  bill.  The  leaders  of  op- 
position contended,  that  the  procedure  by  addrc  ss  ex- 
cluded no  limitation  or  provision  for  the  king's  resump- 
tion of  authority,  which  parliament  might  choose  to  em- 
body in  such  an  address.  "  What  reason,  they  asked,* 
is  there  for  supposing  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  re- 
fuse the  limitations  that  shall  be  judged  necessary,  be- 
cause they  ai  e  stated  in  an  address  instead  of  a  bill  ? 
Lord  Somers,  and  the  most  distinguished  constitutional 
patriots,  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  in  propos- 
ing the  necessary  limitations  in  an  address  lo  the  Prince 


*  Mr  Ponsonby's  speech  on  the  20th  of  December  1810. 
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of  Orange  to  fill  the  throne,  instead  of  a  bill ;  and  there 
is  no  more  danger  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  refusing  the 
present  ofi'er,  ihan  ol  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  a  former 
period.  The  precedent  of  the  proposed  regency  in 
1788,  they  deprecated  as  unconstitutional,  and  distin- 
guishing between  restrictions  which  should  fetter  the 
executive  in  times  so  full  of  peril,  and  the  necessary 
regulations  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  reassumc  his 
power  at  a  proper  period,  they  proposed,  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  his  Royal  Highness  should  be  immediately 
addressed  to  take  upon  himself  the  powers  of  regent." 
The  present  question,  we  think,  might  be  reduced  to 
two  capital  points,  substantial  expediency,  and  legal  or 
constitutional  form.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  was 
strongly  urged,  in  the  present  case,  as  it  had  been  urged 
twenty  years  before,  that  the  powers  which  it  is  salutary 
to  attach  to  monarchy,  should  be  equally  allowed  to  the 
regent  as  to  the  actual  monarch.  The  regulations  with 
respect  to  lime,  the  provisions  which  shall  enable  the 
absent  sovereign  to  return  to  power,  are  essentially  to 
be  distinguished  from  limitations  of  the  regal  power.  If 
this  argument  of  upholding  the  executive  in  equal  pre- 
rogative during  a  regency  as  at  other  times,  had  any 
force  in  1788,  it  had  certainly  additional  force  at  a  crisis 
of  war,  danger,  and  difficulty — a  time,  too,  at  which  the 
heir  apparent,  if  ever  fit  for  the  exercise  of  power,  was 
at  an  unexceptionable  age.  With  respect  to  the  objec- 
tion of  informality  being  equally  applicable  to  procedure 
by  address  as  by  bill,  the  arguments  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  appear  to  be  sophistical.  Parliament, 
in  proceeding  by  bill,  clearly  legislates  without  the 
third  estate ;  in  the  procedure  by  address,  they  do  not. 
They  authorise,  indeed,  a  person  to  authorise  the  great 
seal  to  be  used — but  that  is  not  using  it  themselves. 

The  moment  a  regent  is  appointed,  a  king  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  is  appointed,  and  the  order  of  that 
regent,  in  the  king's  name,  to  use  the  seal,  is  not  a  fic- 
tion. It  is  an  exercise  of  royal  authority.  The  regent 
is/iro  temfwre  king.  He  uses  the  king's  name  not  as  a 
fiction,  but  as  a  reality.  He  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
king,  from  the  time  he  has  accepted  the  address.  He 
has  a  discretionary  veto  upon  the  prncceduigs  of  parlia- 
ment. But  when  parliament  proceed  by  bill,  they  make 
themselves /iro  tem/tcire  hoxh  to  tlie  first,  and  second,  and 
third  estate.  It  is  said  that  the  first  act  of  the  regent, 
after  being  appointed  by  address,  would  be  signing  the 
king's  consent  to  his  own  appointment,  by  desiring  the 
chancellor  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  a  commission.  To 
this  it  should  be  answered,  that  the  substance  of  royally 
has  already  passed  to  him,  and  he  signs  that  consent  in 
the  name  of  the  king  :  but  he  is  already  king  himself  for 
the  tinic;  he  is  the  executive;  he  puts  tlie  executive 
seal  to  the  consent  of  the  royal  power  which  he  himself 
represents,  not  to  the  consent  of  the  afflicted  individual, 
who  ceases  to  be  king  during  the  period  of  his  malady. 
Let  us  examine  the  difl'crence  between  the  regent  giving 
assent  to  the  act  of  parliament  which  calls  him  by  ad- 
dress, and  the  act  which  appoints  him  by  hill.  In  the 
lalter  instance,  the  bill  is  passed  without  any  executive 
power.  In  the  former  instance,  an  exccuiivi-  power,  not 
a  dead  seal,  but  an  active  and  real  will,  a  will  isseutially 
royal,  is  created  to  complete  the  act  of  parliament.  In 
defence  of  the  restrictions  of  the  regency,  it  has  been 


said,  that  a  temporary  regent  should  not  have  the  power 
of  extending  his  influence  beyond  the  period  of  his  re- 
gency, i.  c.  by  creating  peers.  By  tlie  same  argument  it 
should  be  admitted,  that  a  king  should  not  nave  the  pow- 
er of  creating  honours  or  eniolutiients  which  can  survive 
himself.  Having  carried  the  point  of  appointing  the 
regency  by  bill,  the  minister  proceeded,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  to  propose  the  restrictions  to  be  imposed  on 
the  power  of  the  regent  Four  resolutions  to  this  effect 
were  carried,  by  majorities  so  small  on  the  side  of  mi- 
nisters, as  to  mark  an  anticipation  of  their  declining. 
The  substance  of  the  first  resolution,  was  the  expedien- 
cy of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  being 
appointed  regent ;  of  the  second,  to  restrain  him  from 
creating  a  peerage  in  any  case,  except  as  a  reward  for 
some  important  military  or  naval  achievement;  of  the 
third,  to  prevent  him  from  granting  any  office  in  rever- 
sion, or  any  office,  salary,  or  premium,  except  such  offi- 
ces as  are  by  law  required  to  be  granted  for  life,  or 
during  good~behaviour.  The  substance  of  the  fourth 
resolution  was,  to  vest  in  trustees  whatever  part  of  his 
majesty's  property  as  was  not  already  so  vested. 

On  the  first  of  January  1811,  the  minister  proposed  a 
fifth  resolution  respecting  the  royal  household,  in  which 
he  was  left  in  a  minority.  The  resolution,  as  amended 
by  the  opponents  of  ministry,  was,  that  the  care  of  his 
majesty's  person  during  his  illness  should  be  committed 
to  the  queen,  together  with  the  sole  direction  of  such 
portion  of  his  majesty's  household,  as  should  be  deemed 
suitable  to  a  due  attendance  and  regard  to  his  royal  per- 
son.* 

The  other  most  important  articles  of  the  regency  bill 
were  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Her  majesty  was  to  have  a  council,  to  assist  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trusts  committed  by  the  act  to  her 
majesty. 

Her  majesty's  council  may  examine  the  physicians, 
and  others  in  attendance  on  his  majesty,  upon  oath. 

Her  majesty's  council  shall  meet  at  stated  limes,  to 
declare  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  transmit  a 
report  to  the  president  of  the  privy  council,  who  shall 
publish  a  copy  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Her  majesty  and  council  are  eventually  to  notify  his 
majesty's  restoration  to  health,  by  instrument  sent  to  the 
privy  council.  After  such  instrument  has  been  receiv- 
ed ind  entered  by  the  privy  council,  his  majesty  may, 
by  sign  manual,  require  the  privy  council  to  assemble. 

If  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  shall 
signify  his  royal  pleasure  to  resume  the  personal  exer- 
cise of  his  authority,  and  require  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect  to  be  issued,  the  powers  of  the  act  shall  cease. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  regent,  or  her  majesty,  or 
the  resumption  of  the  royal  authority  by  his  majesty, 
parliament,  if  then  adjourned  or  prorogued,  shall  meet; 
or  if  dissolved,  the  members  of  the  last  parliament  shall 
meet.  Members  of  the  two  houses  so  meeting,  shall  be 
deemed  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  but  not  to  conti- 
nue to  sit  longer  than  six  months. 

The  election  of  members  is  to  be  declared  void, 
by  appointment  to  office  by  the  regent,  or  her  ma- 
jesty. 

The  debates  on  the  bill  occupied  both  houses  till  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  Feliruary  1811,  at  which  period 


*  The  original  clause  moved  by  Mr  Percev.il  was,  that,  foi-  a  lime  to  be  limited,  her  m.ijesty  shonld  have  the  power  to  remove  and 
to  nominate  .ind  appoint  siicli  persons  as  slic  bh'inkl  tliink  praper,  to  the  several  ofiicis  in  his  majesty's  household;  and  to  dispose, 
order,  and  manage  all  other  matters  and  things  relating  to  die  caie  of  his  majesty's  ruval  person,  during  the  time  foresaid. 
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liis  Royal   Higliness   entered   upon   his  office   of  re- 
gency. 

In  concluJiiig  our  view  of  public  affairs  at  the  close 
of  1810,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  record  the  termina- 
tion of  our  dispute  with  the  slates  of  America.  The 
orders  in  council,  as  far  back  as  November  1807,  had 
put  an  end  to  all  neutral  commerce,  except  by  licence 
from  England.  By  way  of  retaliation  lor  these  new  and 
additional  restrictions,  Ijonaparte  issued  from  Milan,  in 
the  December  of  the  same  year,  his  decree,  which 
bears  the  name  of  that  place  ;  and  as  the  British  orders 
had  declared,  that  they  should  be  continued  in  iorce  till 
the  Berlin  decree  was  revoked,  so  this  decree  from  Mi- 
lan declaicd,  that  its  restrictions  and  penalties  should 
remain  in  force  till  the  orders  in  council  should  be  re- 
voked. Each  of  the  belligeients  informed  America 
(unhappily  now  the  only  neutral  nation,)  that  they  en- 
forced the  measure  of  retaliation,  not  from  hostility  to- 
wards her,  but  in  self  defence.  Each  of  them  desired 
America  to  compel  their  enemy  to  respect  her  flag; 
unless  she  did  so,  they  declared  that  they  must  enforce 
their  retaliation.  America  protested  against  the  grounds 
of  justification  taken  up  by  both  parties:  she  declared 
that  both  had  violated  her  rights;  but  she  at  last  deter- 
mined to  submit,  for  the  present,  whilst  she  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  upon  one  party  or  the  other  to  give  way 
first,  and  to  revoke  thei.  orders  or  decrees.  Afierlong 
and  fruitless  efforts  to  this  effect,  she  passed,  on  the  first 
of  May  1810,  an  act,  in  which  she  provided,  that  if 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  should,  before  the  3 1st  of 
May  1811,  revoke,  or  modify  her  edicts  so  that  the  neu- 
tral commerce  of  America  should  be  no  longer  violated, 
the  fact  should  be  declared  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  proclamation  ;  and  that  then,  if  the 
other  nation  should  not,  in  three  months  from  that  time, 
revoke  or  modify  her  edicts  in  like  manner,  the  non- 
intercourse  act  should  be  revived  against  that  nation. 
On  the  5th  of  August  1810,  the  French  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  communicated  to  Mr  Armstrong,  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  were  revoked,  and  that,  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember 1810,  they  would  cease  to  be  in  force;  it  being 
understood  that,  in  consequence  of  this  revocation,  the 
British  should  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  re- 
nounce the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  had 
attempted  to  establish.  Mr  .\rmsirong  having  commu- 
nicated this  notification  to  Mr  Pinkney,  the  American 
minister  in  London,  the  latter  wrote,  on  the  25th  of 
August  1810,  to  Lord  Wcllesley,  our  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  informing  him  of  what  had  been  done 
in  France,  and  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  revocation  of  the  British  orders 
in  couneil  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  to  his  government  that 
such  revocation  had  taken  place.  Lord  Wellcsley's  an- 
swer was  as  follows  :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  under  date  the  25th  instant. 
On  the  23d  of  February  1808,  his  majesty's  minister  in 
America  declared  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  '  his  majesty's  earnest  desire  to  see  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  restored  to  that  freedom  which  is 
necessary  for  its  prosperity,  and  his  readiness  to  abandon 
the  system  which  had  been  forced  upon  him,  whenever 
the  enemy  should  retract  the  principles  which  had  ren- 
ilered  it  necessary.  I  am  commanded  by  his  majesty  to 
repeat  that  declaration,  and  to  assure  you,  that,  when- 
ever the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  shall  have  actual- 


ly taken  effect,  and  the  commerce  of  ncuhal  nations 
shall  have  been  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
stood  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees, 
his  majesty  will  feci  the  highest  satisfaction  in  rclin- 
quisiiing  a  system  which  the  conduct  ot  the  enemy 
comi)elled  him  to  adopt."  The  Americans  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  this  answer,  because,  in  an  answer  to  a  di- 
rect act  ol  the  French  government,  we  only  gave  a  con- 
ditional promise.  In  February  1808,  our  minister  in 
America  had  declared,  in  the  king's  name,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  States,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  would 
readily  loUow  the  example,  m  case  the  Berlin  decree 
should  be  rescinded,  or  would  proceed  Jiari  fiassu  with 
France  in  relaxing  the  vigour  of  our  measures.  The 
Americans  asked,  if  this  was  shewing  a  readiness  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  France,  in  restoring  to  America  the 
enjoyment  of  what  we  acknowledged  to  be  her  just 
rights,  and  oidy  infringed  upon  by  necessity  ?  The  mo- 
tive of  our  government  might,  perhaps,  be  distrust  of 
France  ;  yet,  independent  of  the  circumstance  of  our 
national  faith  being  pledged  to  keep  pace  in  retractation 
with  France,  we  had  ourselves  very  recently  held  infe- 
rior diplomatic  communication  with  France,  and  trusted 
to  their  faith  when  officially  given.  In  the  late  negotia- 
tions for  a  cartel,  our  government  even  promised  to 
liberate  French  prisoners,  if  the  French  government 
would  certify,  that  an  equal  number  of  English  prisoners 
was  liberated  in  France.  It  was  asked,  then,  with  what 
consistency  we  refused  to  make  a  direct  promise,  in 
return  for  a  French  promise,  respecting  America,  whilst 
we  agreed  to  act  by  anticipation  on  the  faith  of  a  pro- 
mise respecting  prisoners  from  that  same  government  ? 
The  Americans  evidently  trusted  to  the  faith  of  France 
respecting  the  revocaiionof  the  decrees,  and  acted  upon 
the  promise  of  the  5th  of  August,  by  issuing  proclama- 
tions to  admit  French  vessels  within  their  waters.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  from  our  delaying  to  retract  the  or- 
ders in  council,  that  we  cither  doubted  the  faith  of  the 
enemy,  or  were  determined  to  uphold  the  orders  inde- 
pendent of  all  considerations.  The  answer  of  Lord 
Wcllesley  certainly  was  not  proceeding /jan'/m.?6M  with 
France  ;  and  the  policy  of  retracting  from  our  promise 
to  that  cfiect  may  be  questioned,  on  other  grounds  than 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  orders  in  council.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion ol  good  faith,  and  no  consideration  of  interest  ought 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  faith  being  fulfilled. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  November,  proclaimed,  that  the 
former  restrictions  of  intercourse  should  cease  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  trade  of  France  and  her  dependencies  ; 
and  that,  if  Great  Britain  should  not  rescind  her  orders 
in  council  before  the  2d  of  February  1811,  the  act  of 
non-intercourse  should,  from  that  date,  be  revived,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  Britain  and  her  dependencies. 

The  Spanish  campaign  of  1811,  was  distinguished, 
at  its  very  commencement,  by  one  of  the  most  severe 
and  brilliant  engagements  that  has  occurred  during  the 
present  war.  About  the  end  of  February,  an  expt  dition 
set  sail  from  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
general  La  Pena,  and  of  our  Rall.int  countryman.  Gene- 
ral Graham.  It  consisted  of  3000  British  troops,  and 
of  7000  Spaniards.  They  landed  at  Algesiras,  and 
moved  from  Tariffa  towards  Barliate  on  the  28th  of 
February,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  enemy's  lines 
before  Cadiz.  After  a  night-march  of  1 6  hours,  from 
the  camp  near  Veger,  the  army  arrived,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th,  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  about  fouv 
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miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river.  Tlie 
vanguard  of  the  Spanish  army,  under  General  Cadri- 
zabel,  having  opened  the  communication  with  the  Isle 
de  Leon,  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  line  near  Santi  Petri,  General  Graham  was 
ordered  by  La  Pena  to  move  down  from  the  position  of 
Barrosa  to  that  of  the  Torre  de  Bermesa,  about  half 
way  lo  the  Santi  Petri,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
coiuniunicaLious  across  the  river,  over  which  a  bridge 
had  been  lately  thrown.  During  his  march  to  the 
Bermesu,  General  Graham  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
had  appeared  in  force  on  the  plain,  and  was  marching 
to  tlic  heights  of  Barrosa.  In  order  to  support  the 
Spanish  troops  under  La  Pcna,  which  were  left  to  defend 
the  Heights,  the  General  immediately  countermarched  ; 
but,  bciore  his  army  was  disentangled  from  the  wood, 
the  troops  on  the  Barrosa  hill  were  seen  returning 
from  it,  while  the  enemy's  left  wing  was  rapidly  ascend- 
ing. 'I'lie  right  wing,  at  the  same  time,  stood  on  the 
plain  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  within  cannon-shot. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  retreat  was  impracticable  ; 
and  General  Graham  determined  upon  an  immediate 
attack.  A  powerful  battery  of  ten  guns,  in  the  centre, 
was  opened  by  Major  Duncan ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
inhiiitry  was  formed,  the  guns  advanced  to  a  more 
favourable  position,  and  kept  up  a  most  destructive 
fire.  The  right  wing,  under  Major-general  Dilkes, 
advanced  to  the  attack  of  General  Ruffin's  division  on 
the  nill  ;  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barnard's  battalion, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bushe's  detachment  of  the  10th 
Portuguese,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
tirailleurs  on  the  left.  In  spite  of  the  havoc  made  by 
Major  Duncan's  battery,  the  division  of  Laval  con- 
tinued to  move  forward  in  very  imposing  masses,  open- 
ing their  fire  of  musketry,  but  it  was  checked  by  the 
left  wing,  which  advanced  firing  ;  and  a  determined 
charge  by  the  three  companies  of  guards,  and  the  87ih 
regiment,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  wing,  decided 
its  defeat.  This  division  was  closely  pursued  beyond 
a  narrow  valley,  where  a  body  of  reserve  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  right  wing  of  the  British,  under  Gene- 
ral Dilkes,  was  equally  successful.  The  enemy,  con- 
fident of  success,  encountered  it  on  the  ascent  of  the 
hill,  where  a  most  sanguinary  contest  ensued  ;  but  tlie 
undaunted  perseverance  of  our  troops  overcame  every 
obstacle,  and  succeeded  in  driving  General  Ruffin's 
division  from  the  heights.  In  less  than  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  enemy 
were  in  full  retreat ;  but,  having  afterwards  halted,  and 
evinced  a  disposition  to  form,  they  were  quickly  dis- 
persed by  a  new  and  advanced  position  of  our  artillery. 
During  the  action,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  corps 
of  French  infantry  and  cavalry  to  turn  the  Barrosa 
hcii;ht  by  the  sea  ;  but  this  force  was  kept  in  check  by 
General  Whittingham  with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
From  the  exhausted  state  of  the  troops,  General 
Graham  found  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  c'ltmy  ;  he 
therefore  took  a  position  on  the  eastern  side  oi  the  hill. 
During  the  whole  of  this  brilliant  engagement,  the 
Spanish  troops  under  La  Pena,  though  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  ride  of  the  scene  of  action,  remained  in  a 
state  of  total  inactivity,  and  the  Spanisli  general  seemed 
to  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  field.  The  British  division  had  to  struggle 
alone  in  this  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  lost  one 
fourth  of  their  number,  and  were  rendered  unable  to 
follow  up  the  victory  which  had  been  so  dearly  won. 


Had  the  Spanish  cavalry,  with  the  horse  artillery,  been 
rapidly  sent  by  the  sea  beach  to  form  on  the  plain,  and 
to  envelope  the  enemy's  left,  and  had  the  great  body  of 
the  infantry  been  marched  through  the  pine  wood,  in 
the  rear,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  he  must  cither 
have  retired  instantly,  without  occasioning  any  serious 
loss  to  the  British,  or  have  exposed  himselt  to  inevitable 
destruction. 

The  troops,  under  General  Graham,  amounted  only 
to  about  5000,  while  the  French  had  about  8000  mei\ 
engaged  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  num- 
bers, the  loss  of  the  British  amounted  only  to  about 
200  killed,  and  1000  wounded,  and  that  of  the  I'rench 
to  nearly  3000.  An  eagle,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  the  General  of  Division  Ruffin,  tiie  General  of 
Brigade  Rousseau,  (who  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds,) 
and  420  prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of  this  brilliant 
action.  General  Bellegard,  aid  de-camp  to  Marshal 
Victor,  was  killed,  and  the  French  Marshal  himself 
is  said  to  have  escaped  only  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse. 

The  personal  bravery  and  military  skill  of  General 
Graham,  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  battle 
of  Barrosa,  excitetl  the  universal  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
were  unanimously  voted  for  this  gallant  achievement, 
with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  had  never  been  exhibited 
on  any  similar  occasion  ;  and  had  not  the  Prince  Regent 
been  fettered  by  the  restrictions  upon  his  office,  he  would 
have  instantly  conferred  upon  the  general  some  signal 
mark  of  his  gratitude. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  the  French  broke 
ground  before  Badajos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana, 
and  threw  some  shells  into  the  town.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  the  troops  under  General  Mendizabcl  entered 
Badajos,  and  the  fort  of  St  Christoval  ;  and,  on  the  7th, 
they  made  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy,  by  which  they 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  his  batteries  ;  but  before 
they  had  time  to  spike  the  guns,  they  were  obli.;ed  to 
retire,  after  suffering  a  loss  of  about  85  officers,  and 
500  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  night  of  the  11th, 
the  French  carried  the  redoubt  of  Pardalleiros,  and 
afterwards  constructed  a  work  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  to  fire  upon  the  bridge  of  communication 
with  the  right  bank.  In  order  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication between  Badajos,  and  the  country  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  General  Mendizabel  took 
a  position  on  the  heights  of  St  Christoval,  where  he  was 
attacked  and  totally  defeated  by  the  French  on  the  19th 
February.  After  crossing  the  Guadiana  and  the  Evora, 
the  enemy  surprised  the  Spanish  army  in  their  camp, 
and  took  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  On  the  9ili 
of  March,  the  enemy  made  a  breach,  1 8  feet  wide,  wliich 
was  not  practicable  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  General 
Imaz,  the  governor,  received  a  message  from  Lord 
Wellington,  assuring  him  of  succour,  and  enjoining  him 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  last ;  but  though  the  garrison 
amounted  to  9000  men,  well  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  provisions,  it  basely  surrendered  to  the  French  on 
the  10th  of  March.  "  Thus,  in  the  course  of  two 
months,"  says  Lord  Wcllintjton,  "  the  Spanish  nation 
has  lost  the  fortresses  of  Tortosa,  Olivenza,  and  Bad.ijos, 
without  any  sufficient  cause  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Marshal  Soult,  with  a  corps  of  troops  which  was  never 
supposed  to  exceed  20,000,  brsidt- s  the  capture  of  the 
two  fiSt  places,  has  made  prisoners  or  destroyed  above 
32,000  Spanish  troops." 
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On  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Barrosa  was 
fought,  ALissciia  retreated  from  liis  position  at  San- 
tarein  ;  and,  on  the  morning  ol  tlie  6lh,  tne  allied  army 
were  in  motion  to  follow  him.  The  enemy  marched 
towards  the  Mondcgo,  and,  on  the  12th,  their  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  6ih  corps,  and  Geneial  Moiubrun's 
cavalry,  took  up  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  a  defile, 
between  Rediidia  and  Pombal,  with  their  ri,L;IU  in  a  wood 
upon  the  Souvre  river,  and  their  left  extending  towards 
the  high  ground  above  the  river  of  Rcdinha,  and  the 
town  in  their  rear.  In  this  position  they  were  attacked 
be  the  3d  and  4th,  and  light  divisions  ot  infantry,  and  by 
General  Pack's  brigade  and  the  cavalry.  Tlie  post  of 
the  enemy  in  the  wood  was  gallantly  forced  by  the  light 
division,  under  Sir  William  Erskiiie.  The  troops  be- 
ing now  able  to  form  in  the  plain  beyond  the  defile.  Sir 
Brent  Spencer  led  the  line  against  the  enemy's  position 
on  the  heights,  from  which  they  were  driven  with  great 
loss.  The  French  again  took  a  position  upon  the  heights, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Uedinha;  but  the  3d  division 
crossed  over  by  the  bridge  and  ford,  which  were  com- 
manded by  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  drove  them  upon 
their  main  body  at  Condeixa.  After  being  dislodged 
from  Condeixa  on  the  1 3th,  they  formed  in  a  very  strong 
position  near  Cazel  Nova,  from  which  they  could  only 
be  dislodged  by  movements  on  their  flank  ;  these  move- 
ments, executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  obliged  them 
to  abandon  all  the  positions  which  they  successively 
look  in  the  mountains,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  killed, 
■wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  1 5th,  the  enemy  again 
formed  on  the  river  Ceira,  but  this  position  was  also 
abandoned  after  much  hard  fighting.  Numbers  of  the 
enemy  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ceira, 
and  a  great  deal  of  baggage,  and  ammunition  carriages, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  From  the  Sierra  de 
Morta,  where  the  French  again  made  a  stand,  they 
were  driven,  on  the  19th,  with  the  loss  of  600  prisoners, 
their  left  retiring  by  Gouvea,  through  the  mountains 
upon  Guarda,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  by  the 
high  road  upon  Celcrico.  On  the  3d  of  April,  several 
sharp  actions  were  fought  between  the  allied  army  and 
the  enemy's  left,  in  which  the  latter  were  uniformly 
beaten.  In  consequence  of  a  storm  of  rain,  which 
darkened  the  atmosphere,  the  43d,  52d,  and  95th  regi- 
ments were  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  desperate  con- 
flict with  the  main  body  of  the  French,  which  they 
intended  to  turn.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  repuls- 
ing the  enemy,  and  in  taking  one  howitzer,  and  200 
prisoners.  On  the  8th,  the  last  troops  of  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Agueda,  and  on  the  9th,  the  allied  army  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Almeida,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Agueda,  with  their  head  quarters  at  Villa  Formosa. 

During  the  whole  of  this  retreat,  the  French  Mar- 
shall displayed  the  most  consummate  skill.  He  brought 
off  his  troops  in  one  solid  mass,  covering  their  rear  in 
every  march  by  the  operations  of  one  or  two  corps 
d'armee,  which  availed  themselves  of  the  strong  posi- 
tions of  the  country,  and  were  always  closely  supported 
by  the  main  body.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  since  the  commencement  of 
their  retreat,  has  been  computed  at  7000.  The  cruel- 
ties which  they  committed  against  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  their  march,  are  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  modern  war.  They  burnt  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages-through which  they  passed.  The  convent  of 
Alcobaca  was  burnt  by  an  order  from  the  French  head- 


quarters, and  the  whole   town  of  Leyria  shared   the 

same  fate. 

Lord  Wellington  having  made  arrangements  for  the 
blockade  of  Almeida,  left  the  command  of  his  army  to 
sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  proceeded  to  the  army  under 
sir  W.  Berestord,  to  make  arrangements  with  that 
officer,  for  carrying  on  the  operations  in  the  soutu  of 
Portugal.  After  remaining  some  time  in  Estremadura, 
lord  Wellington  received  intelligence  from  sir  Brent 
Spencer,  that  the  enemy  were  increasing  their  force  on 
the  Agueda,  and  returned  to  his  army  on  the  28tli.  On 
the  23d  and  27tli,  Massena  attacked  the  picquets  of  the 
allies  on  the  Agueda,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  he  collected  a  large  force  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  whole  of  tne 
French  army  recrossed  the  Agueda.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  third,  they  attacked,  with  a  large  force,  the  vil- 
lage of  Fuentcs  de  Honor,  wiiich  was  bravely  defended 
by  several  battalions  of  light  infantry.  Perceiving  the 
repeated  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  this  village,  and  the  vast  advantages 
whicli  they  would  derive  from  it  in  their  subsequent 
operations,  lord  Wellington  reinforced  it  successively 
with  the  71st,  79th,  and  24th  regiments.  Colonel  Ca- 
dogan,  at  the  head  of  the  71st  regiment,  charged  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  from  the  part  of  the  village  of 
which  they  had  obtained  a  momentary  possession  ;  and 
when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  the  whole  of  the 
village  remained  in  our  possession.  On  the  morning 
of  the  5th,  the  8th  corps  of  the  enemy  having  obliged 
general  Houston  to  retire  with  some  loss,  established 
themselves  in  Poya  Velho,  while  their  cavalry  turned 
the  right  of  the  7th  division,  betweed  Poya  Velho  and 
Nave  d'Aver.  The  charge  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  was  repulsed  by  three  squadrons 
of  British  dragoons,  and  colonel  La  Motte,  of  the  18th 
chasseurs,  and  some  prisoners  were  taken.  The  prin- 
cipal exertions  of  the  enemy,  however,  were  directed 
against  Fuentes  de  Honor ;  and  though  the  whole  of 
the  6th  corps  was,  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  em- 
ployed in  the  attack  of  this  village,  tliey  were  never  able 
to  gain  more  than  a  temporary  possession  of  it.  The 
contest  in  this  quarter  lasted  till  night,  when  the  British 
troops  maintained  their  post. 

On  the  7th  the  French  army  began  to  retreat,  and  on 
the  10th  they  crossed  the  Agueda;  having  completely 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  relieve  Almeida.  In  the  ac- 
tions on  the  3d  and  5th,  the  French  sustained  a  loss  of 
nearly  7000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  the 
village  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  they  left  400  of  their  dead. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  184  killed,  1576 
wounded,  and  316  missing. 

In  the  south  of  Portugal,  the  army  of  general  Beres- 
ford  was  equally  successful-  Olivenza  surrendered  at 
discretion  on  the  l5th  of  April,  and  measures  were  im- 
mediately taken  for  the  siege  of  Badajos.  On  the  lOth 
of  May,  however.  Souk  advanced  from  Seville  with  a 
force  of  about  18,000,  and  was  joined  in  Estremadura  by 
5000  troops,  under  general  Latour  Maubourg.  The 
united  armies  of  Castanos  and  sir  W.  Bcresford,  who 
had  judged  it  prudent  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
took  up  a  position  in  two  lines  nearly  parallel  to  the 
rivulet  of  Albuera.  General  Blake,  hearing  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Soult,  joined  the  allied  army  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 6th  ;  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  French  ar- 
my began  their  march. 
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At  nine  o'clock  in  the  raorning-,  the  enemy  attacked 
tlie  Spanish  trops,  who,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were 
driven  iioin  the  neights  on  which  they  had  been  form- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  the  division  of  the  Hon.  major- 
general  W.  Stewart,  which  had  been  brought  up  to 
support  them,and  that  of  major-general  Hamilton,  wliich 
came  to  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line,  formed  in  contigu- 
ous close  columns  of  battalions,  in  order  to  be  moveable 
in  any  direction.  Brigadier-general  Otway,  at  the  head 
of  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  remained  at  some  distance 
on  the  left  of  tins,  to  check  any  attempt  of  the  enemy 
below  the  village. 

As  the  heights  from  which  the  Spanish  troops  had 
been  driven,  raked  and  commanded  the  whole  position 
of  the  allied  army,  the  division  of  general  Stewart  made 
a  noble  eflort  to  retake  them  from  the  enemy.  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Colborne,at  the  head  of  the  right  brigade 
of  general  Stewart's  division,  first  came  into  action,  but 
finding  that  the  column  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  sha- 
ken by  fire,  he  proceeded  to  attack  it  with  the  bayonet. 
While  the  troops  were  in  the  very  act  of  charging  the 
enemy,  a  body  of  cavalry  called  the  Polish  lancers,  who 
had  been  concealed  by  the  thickness  of  the  atmostphere 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  mistaken 
for  Spaniards  when  they  were  discovered,  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  turned  the  brigade,  which  was  unfortunately 
broken,  and  sustained  immense  loss.  The  31st  regiment, 
under  major  L'Estrange,  having  alone  escaped  this 
charge,  kept  its  ground  till  the  arrival  of  the  third  bri- 
gade under  major-general  Houghton,  who  gallantly  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  while 
he  was  cheering  on  his  brigade  to  the  charge.  Though 
the  enemy's  attack  was  chiefly  directed  to  this  point  of 
the  right,  he  likewise  made  continual  efforts  against  the 
part  of  the  original  front  of  the  allies,  at  the  village  and 
the  bridge,  which  were  defended  by  Major-General 
Baron  Alten,  and  the  light  infantry  brigade  of  the  Ger- 
man legion.  The  front  now  formed  the  left ;  and  Ma- 
jor-General Hamilton's  division,  which  had  been  brought 
up  there,  was  left  to  defend  it,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Spanish  troops.  While  the 
enemy's  infantry  attempted  to  force  the  right  of  the  al- 
lies, their  cavalry  endeavoured  to  turn  it ;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  bafHed  by  the  able  mancEUvres  of  Major- 
General  the  Honourable  William  Luniley,  who  com- 
manded the  allied  cavalry.  Major-General  Cole,  per- 
ceiving the  attack  of  the  enemy,  brought  up  his  left, 
marched  in  line  to  attack  the  left  of  ;he  enemy,'  and  con- 
tributed, with  the  charges  of  the  brigades  of  General 
Stewart's  division,  to  force  the  enemy  precipitately  from 
his  situation,  to  take  refuge  under  his  reserve.  The  al- 
lies pursued  the  French  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
drove  them  across  the  Albuera. 

At  Oie  beginning  of  the  engagement,  a  heavy  storm 
of  rain  tame  on,  which,  along  with  the  smoke  from  the 
firing,  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
From  this  obscurity  the  French  derived  great  advantage, 
both  in  the  formation  of  their  columns,  and  in  their  sub- 
sequent atiack. 

During  tlic  whole  of  this  well-contested  battle,  which 
lasted  from  ncie  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  skill  and  courage  of  the  British  troops  were  emi- 
nently displayed.  The  dead  of  the  57th  regiment  were 
lying  as  they  fought,  in  ranks,  and  every  wound  was  in 
the  front  of  their  bodies.  The  loss  of  the  French  has 
been  estimated  at  8000,  while  that  of  the  allies  did  not 
exceed,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  5686. 
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Soult,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  retreated  to 
Llerena,  where  he  received  great  reinforcements  from 
difierent  parts  of  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  joined  by 
the  army  under  Marmont. 

After  the  battle  of  Fuentes  de  Honor,  the  allies  re- 
sumed the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  commander  of 
the  garrison.  General  Brennier,  perceiving  tliat  it  was 
in  vain  to  defend  the  place,  conceived  the  hazardous  de- 
sign of  evacuating  it  during  the  night,  and  carried  his 
resolution  into  effect  with  the  most  consummate  skill. 
In  order  to  deceive  the  blockading  army,  he  continued 
for  several  nights  to  fire  cannon  occasionally  from  the 
fortifications.  After  destroying  all  the  ordnance,  he  set 
fire  to  the  mines  which  had  been  constructed  for  blow- 
ing up  the  works,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  1  Itli,  he  marched  out  with  his  garrison  ;  and  cutting 
his  way  through  the  picquets  by  which  the  place  was 
observed,  he  joined  the  army  of  Masscna,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A  considerable  part  of  the  garrison 
was  lost  in  this  bold  enterprise,  and  the  rest  were  saved 
in  consequence  of  the  4th  regiment  mistaking  the  road 
to  Barba  del  Puerco.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
May,  there  was  a  very  heavy  fire  of  cannon  from  the 
fort,  and  the  picquets  were  attacked.  The  same  thing 
happened  on  the  8th,  so  that  the  blockading  troops,  and 
the  queen's  regiment  in  particular,  ascribed  the  explo- 
sion on  the  11th  to  the  same  cause  from  which  it  had 
arisen  on  the  preceding  night.  In  consequence  of  this 
mistake,  none  of  the  troops  moved  till  the  real  cause  of 
the  explosion  was  ascertained. 

Leaving  Sir  Brent  Spencer  in  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my of  Almeida,  Lord  Wellington  took  the  command  of 
the  allies  before  Badajos,  on  the  22d  of  May  On  the 
25th,  the  place  was  invested  on  the  right  ol  the  Guadi- 
ana,  and  the  ordnance  and  stores  being  brought  up  for 
the  siege,  the  allies  broke  ground  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th.  The  fire  commenced  on  the  2d  of  June,  from 
four  batteries  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  6ih,  two  breaches 
in  the  w.ills  of  the  Fort  St  Chrisloval  appeared  to  be 
praciicable.  A  detachment  of  the  85th  regiment,  un- 
der Major  Mackintosh,  moved  forward  in  the  best  order, 
and  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
musquetry  and  hand-grenades  from  the  outworks,  and 
of  shot  and  shells  from  the  town,  the  advanced  guard 
being  led  by  Ensign  Dyas  of  the  51st  regiment;  but 
when  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  breach,  they 
saw  that  the  enemy  had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the 
bottom  of  the  escarp,  and  though  provided  with  ladders, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  mount  it,  and  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  loss.  Another  attempt  to  storm  the  out- 
work of  St  Christoval  was  made  on  the  9th,  but  though 
conducted  with  the  same  gallantry,  the  storming  party- 
were  unable  to  mount  the  breach,  and  were  obliged  to 
retire  with  considci-able  loss.  In  these  two  attempts 
the  allies  lost  about  300  men. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  Lord  Wellington  having  receiv- 
ed information  that  Soult  was  collecting  a  force  for  the 
purpose  of  again  advancing  upon  his  position,  and  that 
the  army  ofAIarmont  had  broke  up  from  Ciudad  Rodri- 
go to  join  that  of  Soult,  raised  the  siege  of  Badajos.  He 
crossed  the  Guadiana  with  his  whole  army,  and  encamp- 
ed in  the  woods,  upon  the  Layer  between  Quinta  de  St 
Joao  and  Arronches,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by 
the  army  under  Sir  Brent  Spencer. 

In  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  patriots  were  not  equally 
fortunate.     The  death  of  the   Marquis   de  la  Romana 
was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Spaniards.     On  the   1st  of  Ja.- 
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nuary  1811,  Tortosa  surrendered  to  Marshal  Macdonald, 
after  13  days  open  trenches  ;  and  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  9500,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war.  Tarragona,  after  a  montli's  siege,  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Suchct.  Cherishing  constant  hopes 
of  relief,  the  Spanish  garrison  maintained  a  brave  resis- 
tance, and  made  several  destructive  sorties  against  the 
besiegers.  The  place,  however,  was  taken  by  assault, 
en  the  29th  of  June,  and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  brave 
garrison,  were  treated  with  unexampled  ciuclty.  Four 
thousand  men  were  killed  in  the  city  ;  1000,  who  en- 
deavoured to  save  themselves  behind  the  walls,  were 
either  sabred  or  drowjied  ;  and  nearly  10,000,  of  whom 
500  were  officers,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to 
France.  The  junta  of  Tarragona  escaped  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Montserrat,  the  fortifications  of  which  had 
been  deemed  impregnable  ;  but  Suchet,  following  up 
his  success,  likewise  made  himself  master  of  Montser- 
rat, on  the  24th  of  July. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  the  army  of  Lord 
Wellington  marched  from  its  cantonments  on  the  Alen- 
tejo  towards  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  took  up  a  fresh 
position,  nearly  on  the  ground  which  it  occupied  before 
the  battle  of  Fuentcs  de'Honor. 

With  the  view  of  relieving  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  ene- 
my commenced  their  movements  on  the  2 1st  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  23d,  they  appeared  on  the  plain  near  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo,  but  again  retired.  On  the  24th,  they 
entered  the  plain  in  considerable  force,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  drove  in  the  Bri- 
tish posts  on  the  right  of  the  Azara,  but,  having  passed 
that  river,  they  were  compelled  to  recross  it  by  a  body 
of  the  14th  and  16th  light  dragoons. 

The  enemy's  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the 
position  of  the  third  division,  on  the  hills  between  Fu- 
ente  Guinaldo  and  Pastorcs.  Their  attempts  to  gain 
that  position  were  repulsed  with  great  gallantry  ;  but 
on  the  arrival  of  a  division  of  French  infantry,  Lord 
Wellington  judged  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  the  army, 
formed  into  squares,  retreated  in  good  order  to  Fuente 
Guinaldo.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  on  the  26th, 
the  enemy  collected  their  whole  force  in  front  of  the 
allied  army ;  but  Lord  Wellington  thought  it  advisable 
to  retreat,  and  on  the  28th,  he  formed  his  army  on  the 
heights  behind  Soito,  having  the  Sierra  das  Mcfas  on 
his  right,  and  his  left  at  Renda,  on  the  Coa. 

Marshal  Suchet,  with  20,000  men,  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  from  Tortosa,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  he  made  three  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  fort  by  escalade,  but  in  all  of 
them  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to 
leave  his  ladders  behind.  In  the  mean  time.  General 
Blake,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
Murcia  and  Valencia,  assembled  troops  from  every 
quarter,  and  gave  battle  to  Suchet  on  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, with  a  view  of  relieving  Murviedro.  The  Spa- 
niards fought  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  several 
times  outflanked  and  drove  the  French  from  their  posi- 
tion;  but  the  decisive  manoeuvre  of  penerating  their 
centre,  was  successfully  practised  by  Suchet,  and  Blake 
was  obliged  to  fly  after  an  engagement  of  seven  hours, 
in  which  hclost  about  6500  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners.    The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  capitulation 


of  Murviedro,  the  garrison  of  which  marched  out 
through  the  breach  on  the  27ih  of  October,  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  The  prisoners  who  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  with  those  taken  at  the  battle  of 
the  25lh,  amounted  to  7211,  of  whom  369  were  officers. 

The  opei-aiionsof  the  allied  army  in  the  north  of  Por- 
turgal  were  attended  with  more  success.  General  Hill 
left  his  cantonments  near  Portalegre,  on  the  22d  of 
October,  and  advanced  towards  the  Spanish  frontier. 
When  he  arrived  at  Albuquerque,  on  the  2od,  he  learn- 
ed that  the  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Ge- 
neral Girard, amounting  to  2500  infantry,  and  600  caval- 
ry, had  retired  upon  Merida  ;  and,  after  following  them 
for  four  days,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Girard 
was  not  only  in  total  ignorance  of  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops,  but  was  completely  off  his  guard.  The 
main  body  ot  the  French  had  halted  at  Arroyo  del  Mo- 
lino,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  General  Hill  re- 
solved either  to  surprise  the  enemy,  or  bring  him  to 
action  before  he  should  march  in  the  morning.  By  a 
forced  march,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th, .  the  British 
troops  reached  Alcuesca,  within  a  league  of  Arroyo  del 
Molino,  and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
they  marched  in  one  column  upon  that  town.  When 
they  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  the 
British  troops  divided  into  three  columns,  under  co- 
ver of  a  low  ridge,  and  the  subsequent  movements  of 
these  columns  were  concealed  by  a  violent  storm  of  rain 
and  mist,  which  came  on  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  left 
column  marched  directly  upon  the  town,  the  right  co- 
lumn broke  off  to  turn  the  enemy's  left,  and  the  third 
column,  consisting  of  the  cavalry,  moved  between  the 
other  two.  The  7 1st  and  92d  regiments  charged  into 
the  town  with  cheers,  and  drove  the  enemy  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  French  infantry,  which  was  out  of 
the  town,  formed  into  two  squares,  with  their  cavalry  on 
their  left;  but  being  unable  to  withstand  the  charges  of 
the  British  cavalry,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  their 
musketry,  they  dispersed,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
ascending  the  mountain  behind  the  town.  Their  caval- 
ry fled  in  every  direction  ;  the  infantry  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  being  pursued  over  the  rocks  by  the  troops 
under  Major-Gentral  Howard,  more  than  1400  were 
made  prisoners,  and  600  were  found  dead  in  the  woods 
and  mountains.  The  general  of  cavalry,  Brune,  and  the 
colonel  of  cavalry.  Prince  D'Armberg,  with  many  offi- 
cers, were  among  the  prisoners,  while  General  tiirard 
himself,  who  was  wounded  in  the  engagement,  escaped 
to  Llerena,  with  only  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

The  campaign  of  1811  was  not  distinguislied  by  any 
other  events  of  importance.  Lord  Wellington  had  his 
head  quarters  at  Frenada  duving  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  while  the  division  under  General  Hill  was  staaon- 
ed  at  Merida. 

The  Regency  Bill  having  passed  the  great  ^eal,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  svorn  into 
his  office  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  sanguine  hopes 
which  were  at  this  time  entertained  of  the  king's  re- 
covery, and  the  fear  of  taking  any  measure  w.'iich  might 
in  the  least  degree  interfere  with  that  des'rable  event, 
induced  the  Prince  Regent  to  carry  on  'he  executive 
government  by  the  same  ministers  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  royal  father.  He  accordingly  communi- 
cated this  resolution  to  Mr  Perceval  ;*  and,  on  the  12th 


"The  prince  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him,  at  this  precise  juncture,  to  communicate  to  Mr  Perceval  Ins  intention  not  to  remove 
Jrom  their  stauons  those  whom  he  finds  there  as  his  majesty's  official  servants.    At  die  same  Ume,  the  prince  owes  it  to  the  truth  and 
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ef  Ftbruarj-,  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  by  most  alarming  leugihs.  Tiic  committee,  lie  sta'ed  i 
a  sptctr.  trom  the  Pnncc  Regent,  which  was  delivered  sisted  originally,  of  58  members  ;  and  they  had  la 
by  commission.     The  sp<;ech  congratulated  parliament     determined,  that  each  county  of  Ireland  should  send 


rcnce  on 

the  part  of  government  ?  With  respect  to  the  conven- 
tion act,  in  which  the  circular  letter  was  printed,  it  had 
never  been  put  in  force.  Even  by  the  act  itself,  the 
mere  publishing  of  notices  was  not  an  offence  ;  for  it  ex- 
pressly declares,  that,  in  order  to  commit  the  offence,  a 
man  must  be  guilty  of  voting,  as  well  as  of  attending  ; 
whereas  the  circular  letter  required  that  all  who  attend- 


con- 
lately 

,  1- »i        1      ,      .'  Ti  '    ,  ,  '.     ,  '  —  "" ^  "•  -•"•"""  oiiuuiii  send  ten 

on  ihc  captuie  ot  the  islands  ol  Bourbon  and  Amboyna  ;  members  to  the   committee,  which  would  then  consist 

on  the  repulse  ol  the  enemy's  attacks  on  .Sicily,  and  on  of  no  fewer  than  558,  a  covention  which  he  considered 

tne  skill,  tiie  prudence,  and  perseverance  displayed   by  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 

Lord  Wellington  ihroughoui  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  On  the  "th  of  March,  the  subject  was  brought  re-u- 

can.p:agn.      1  ne  Regent  called  upon  parliament  to  con-  larly  before  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  Honoura- 

tii.ue  ilie  most  etiectual  assistance  to  the  brave  natives  ble  Mr  \Vellesley  Pole,  the  Irish  secretary,  wa-  present 

01  the  peninsula,  in  the  support  of  a  contest  which  they  The  assembly,  said  Mr  Ponsonby,  which  had  been  des- 

have  maniksced  a  disposition  to  maintain  with  unabated  cribed  in  the  circular  letter  as  an  unlawful  mectintj  had 

perseverance  ;  and  expresses   his  persuasion,  that   the  been  for  many   years   in  existence,  and  in  the  habit  of 

best  interests  of  the  iiritish  empire  must  be  deeply  af-  meeting  to  promote  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  ap- 

lectea  in  the  issue  ot  acontest  on  which  the  liberties  and  pointed :  nay,  it  had  actually  taken   measures  for  au?- 

mdependence   of  the    Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations  menting  its  number,   twenty-four  davs  before  the  pro- 

ciiureiy  uepend.     In  alluding  to  the  discussions  respect-  mulgation  of  tjie  circular  letter.     What,  then,  was  the 

ing  America,  ihe  Prince  Regent  expresses  his  earnest  reason  why  this  assembly  had  been  so  long  suffered  to 

Wish  tliai  they  may  be  brought  to  an  amicable  tcrmina-  continue   its  proceedings,   without  any  interfert 

tion,  consistent  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  tlie  united     '' ■■  "    

kingdom.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  stated  in  the  speech 
to  iKtve  suffered  a  considerable  diminution,  v.'hilc  that 
ol  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1810,  was  greater  than 
l>ad  been  known  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  par- 
liament at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  Roman  ed  might  be  arrested,  "in  replv"  to  uie'se"observ"ations^ 
Catholics  in  the  different  counties  ot  Ireland,  were  sum-  Mr  Pole  stated,  that  no  obstruction  would  have  been 
moneU  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  de-  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  committee, 
lagates  to  sit  in  the  Catholic  committee  which  was  while  they  met  solely  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  • 
foinied  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  promote  the  great  object  that,  at  the  committee  of  1810,  the  most  violent  and  in- 
ot  Catholic  emancipation.  Tne  Lord  Lieutenant  con-  flammatoiy  speeches  were  delivered,  in  which  the  Enff- 
sitlering  these  meetings  as  illegal,  and  as  injurious  to  lish  government  were  represented  as  hostile  to  Ireland 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  issued  a  circular  letter  to  and  its  Catholic  inhabitants  ;  and  that  a  sub-committee 
the  sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  counties,  "  re-  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  grievances  which 
quiring  thetn,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  the  Catholics  had  suffered  from  a  bigotted  government. 
qf  the  king,  cap.  29,  to  cause  to  be  arrested,  and  to  com-  Mr  Pole  enumerated  many  other  instances,''in  which  he' 
mi.  to  prison,  all  persons  within  their  jurisdiction,  who  thought  the  Catholic  committee  had  gone  beyond  the  ob- 
shall  be  guilty  of  giving  or  having  given,  of  publishing  ject  for  which  they  were  appointed,  and  which  he  Con- 
or having  published,  or  of  causing  or  having  caused  to  sidered  as  sufficient  grounds  for  enforcing  the  conven- 
be  given  or  published,  any  written  or  other  notice  of  the  tion  act. 

election  and  appointment,  in  any  matter  of  such  repre-  On  the  ninth  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of 

sentative,  delegate,  or  manager  as  aforesaid;  or  of  at-  Ireland  was  held  in  Dublin,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 

tending,  voting,  or  acting,  or  of  having  attended,  voted,  were  passed  relative  to  the  n.easures  which  were  thought 

or  acted,  in  any  manner,  in  the  choice  or  appointment  of  necessary  for  olitaining  signatures  to  their  petition  from 

such  representative,  delegate,  or  manager."  all  parts   of  Ireland,  and"  for   bringing    it   before    both 

This  circular   letter,  which   was   issued  without  the  houses  of  parliament.     In  consequence  of  this  meeting, 

previous  approbation,  or  even  knowledge,  of  tlic  Prince  the  Irish  government  issued  a  proclamation,  declariritj 

Regent  or  his  ministers,  excited   great   dissatisfaction  all  such  meetings  illegal,  and  ordering  the  sheriffs  and 

among  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  ainong  their  magistrates  to  disperse  them  in  terms  of  the  convention 

friends  in  England.     Lord  Moira,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  act. 

reprobated    such  a  measure,  as  injurious  to  the    clia-  No  sooner  was  this  proclamation  issued,  than  an  ex- 

racterof  the  Prince  Regent,  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  traordinary  meeting  of  the  Catholic  committee  was  held 

of  the  country,   and  as  contrary   to   the  act   of  Union,  in  Dublin,  at  which  they  determined  to   continue  their 


The  Lail  o!  Ross  contended,  that  as  long  as  the  Catho- 
lic committee  confined  its  attention  to  the  object  for 
whicli  they  were  avowedly  appointed,  the'  Irish  govern- 
ment did  not  interfere  ;  but  that  when  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the    committee   was  over,   it  proceeded   to  the 


meetings  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  the 
committee.  These  meetings,  which  were  held  in  seve- 
ral of  tlie  parishes  of  Dublin,  experienced  no  interrup- 
tion till  the  Sth  of  August,  when  several  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen were  arrested   under  a  warrant  from   the  Lord 


sincerity  of  character,  which,  he  trusts,  will  appear  in  every  action  of  his  life,  in  whatevcrs)tui«tionpl.ice<l,  explicitly  to  declare,  th.it  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  firi:il  duty  anil  affection  to  his  belo\eJ  and  afBicted  father,  le.ids  liiin  to  dread,  that  any  act  of  the  repfent  min-lit 
in  the  smallest  degree,  have  tlie  elKcl  of  interfering  with  the  projjress  of  his  sovcrei;;n's  recovery.  This  consideration  alone  dictates 
the  decision  now  communicated  to  Mi-  Perceval.  Having  thus  performed  an  act  of  itulispensible  duly,  iiom  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  his  own  consistency  and  honoui',  the  prince  has  only  to  add,  that  amonj^  the  many  blessings  to  be  derived  tVom  liis  majesty's  restora- 
tion to  health,  and  to  the  pcrsnnal  exercise  of  his  royal  functions,  it  will  not,  in  the  prince's  estimation,  be  the  least,  that  that  fortunate 
event  will  at  once  rescue  him  from  a  situation  of  une.^ampled  embarrassment,  and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  afTairs,  ill  calcid.ited,he  fears, 
to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  uniied  kingdom,  in  thia  awful  and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  ditScidt  to  be  reconciled  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  Biitish  constitution," 
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Chief-Justice  Downes.  The  Catholics,  however,  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  meetings,  and  some  of  the  delegates 
were  arrested.  On  the  Slh  of  Novtmbcr,  new  bills  were 
foinid  against  several  ol  the  delegates  by  the  grand  jury 
of  Dublin  ;  and,  on  the  21bt  of  November,  Dr  Shendun 
was  tried  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  trial 
lasted  two  days,  and  the  jury  brouglit  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  The  issue  of  this  trial  being  decisive  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  delegates  who  had  been  arrested  for 
the  same  offence,  the  attorney-general  moved  for  leave 
to  send  up  new  bills  of  indictment  to  the  grand  jury  on 
the  ground  of  informality.  Informations  ex  officio  wcve. 
also  filed  against  Lord  I'ingal,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men, for  attending  the  Catholic  meetings,  and  for  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  their  proceedings. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  called,  during  the 
present  session,  to  the  state  of  commercial  credit,  and 
a  select  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  this 
subject.  The  great  embarrassments  which  prevailed 
in  the  commercial  world  appear  to  have  first  arisen  out 
of  extensive  speculations,  which  commenced  on  the 
opening  of  the  South  American  markets.  The  im- 
mense cargoes  which  were  sent  to  the  ports  ol  South 
America,  overstocked  the  markets,  and  the  merchants 
were  obliged  to  bring  back  their  cargoes  to  England. 
On  their  return,  they  found  the  country  gkutcd  ;  and 
as  no  market  remained  for  them  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  exporters  were  unable  to  pay  the  manufac- 
turers wlien  their  bills  became  due,  and,  of  course,  the 
manufacturers  were  involved  in  the  same  distress.  This 
embarrassment  seemed  to  prevail  principally  among  the 
cotton  manufacturers.  In  order  to  relieve  this  distress 
as  much  as  possible,  six  millions  of  Exchequer  bills 
were  issued,  on  condition  that  the  merchants  who  ob- 
tained aid  should  give  security  lor  repayment  at  a  li- 
mited time. 

In  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
the  attention  of  both  liouses  of  parliament  was  called  to 
the  subject  of  a  subsidy  to  Portugal.  The  sum  of  one 
iiiillion  had  been  granted  hi  the  year  1810,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  Portuguese  troops  into  British  pay,  and 
having  them  disciplined  and  commanded  by  British  of- 
ficers. The  success  with  which  this  plan  was  attended, 
and  the  courage  and  perseverance  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  the  Portuguese  in  the  last,  campaign,  were 
held  out  by  ministers  as  a  reason  for  increasing  the  sub- 
sidy to  two  millions.  The  opposition  represented  this 
system  of  policy  as  an  enormous  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  country  ;  and  they  expressed  their  belief,  that 
whatever  temporary  success  might  attend  the  allied 
arms,  Portugal  must  ultimately  fall  under  the  over- 
whelming power  of  France.  The  grant,  however,  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by  the  fall  of  the 
last  colony  of  France.  About  the  middle  of  summer,  an 
expedition  sailed  from  India,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  settlement  of  Batavla.  Lord  Minto,  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  attended  it  in  person,  while  the  army 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition  by  Rear-Adiniral  Stopford.  The 
troops  landed  on  the  4th  of  August  at  the  village  of 
Chillingching,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city 
of  Batavia,  und  advanced  to  the  capital  by  the  road  along 
the  coast.  The  bridge  over  the  Anjol  having  been 
broken  down  by  the  enemy,  the  army  passed  the  river 
in  boats  on  the  7th,  and  lodged  themselves  in  the  su- 
burbs of  the. city.    A  temporary  bridge,  capable  of  sup- 


porting light  artillery,  was  constructed  on  the  8tli ;  and, 
on  the  same  day,  the  town  of  Batavia  surrenderetl  with- 
out opposition,  and  the  garrison  retreated  to  Weltev- 
rccde.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  lOih,  Colonel 
Gillespie  moved  with  his  corps  towards  the  enemy's 
cantonments  at  Weltcvreede,  supported  by  two  brigades 
of  infantry  tliat  followed  his  route.  The  cantonment 
was  abandoned,  but  the  enemy  held  a  strong  position 
about  two  miles  in  advance  of  their  works  at  Cornells, 
and  defended  by  an  abbalis,  occupied  by  3000  of  their 
best  troops  and  four  guns  of  horse  artillery.  After  an 
obstinate  resistance,  this  position  was  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  the  enemy  were  completly  routed, 
and  their  guns  taken.  A  strong  column  advanced  to 
their  support  from  Fort  Cornells;  but  the  British  line 
having  arrived,  it  was  instantly  driven  under  the  shelter 
of  their  batteries.  In  this  affair,  the  enemy  lost  about 
500  m:n,  with  Brigadicr-Gcncral  Albcrti  dangerously 
wounded.  The  enemy,  who  greatly  outnumbered  the 
British  troops,  were  now  strongly  entrenched  between 
the  great  River  Jacatra  and  an  artificial  watercourse, 
called  the  Sloken,  neither  of  which  were  fordable.  A 
deep  trench,  strongly  pallisadoed,  enclosed  this  posi- 
tion; and  the  most  commanding  grounds  within  the 
lines  were  occupied  with  seven  redoubts,  and  numerous 
batteries  mounted  with  heavy  cannon.  The  fort  of  Cor- 
nells was  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  works  were  defended 
by  a  numerous  and  well  organized  artillery.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  works  by  assault,  several  bat- 
teries were  erected,  and  a  heavy  fire  kept  up  for  two 
days  from  twenty  eighteen  pounders,  and  eight  mortars 
and  howitzers,  silenced  their  nearest  batteries,  and  dis- 
turbed every  part  of  their  position. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  at  break  of  day,  the  British 
troops  marched  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Gillespie  com- 
manded the  infantry  of  the  advance,  and  the  grenadiers 
of  the  line,  and  was  supported  by  Colonel  Gibbs,  with 
the  S9th  regiment,  and  the  4th  battalion  of  Bengal  vo- 
lunteers. The  object  of  this  column  was  to  surprise 
the  redoubt  constructed  by  the  enemy  beyond  the  Slo- 
ken, to  endeavour  to  cross  the  bridge  over  that  stream 
with  the  fugitives,  and  then  to  assault  the  redoubts  with- 
in the  lines.  Lieutenant  Colonel  M'Leod,  at  the  head 
of  six  companies  of  the  69th,  was  directed  to  follow  a 
path  on  the  banks  of  the  Jacatra,  and  when  the  attack 
upon  the  Sloken  had  commenced,  to  take  possession  of 
the  enemy's  left  redoubt.  Major  Yule,  with  the  (lank 
corps  of  the  reserve,  reinforced  by  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
four  guns  of  the  horse  artillery,  two  companies  of  the 
C9th,  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve,  was  directed 
to  attack  the  corps  at  Campong  Maylayo,  on  the  west 
of  the  Jacatra,  and  to  cross  the  bridge  at  that  post.  The 
rest  of  the  army  under  General  ^Vetherall  was  placed 
at  the  batteries,  from  whicli  a  column  under  Colonel 
Wood,  consisting  of  the  78th  regiment,  and  the  fifth 
volunteer  battalion,  was  directed  to  advance  in  front 
against  the  enemy  at  the  first  favourable  moment,  to 
force  his  way,  and  open  the  position  for  the  line. 

After  a  long  detour  through  a  close  and  intricate  coun- 
try. Colonel  Gellespie  came  up  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy,  put  it  to  the  rout,  and  took  possession  of 
the  advanced  redoubt,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.  He  then  passed  the  bridge  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and,  under  a  most  tremendous  fire,  he  assaulted 
and  carried  with  the  bayonet  another  redoubt.  The 
two  divisions  of  this  column  having  now  separated. 
Colonel  Gibbs  turned  to  the  right,  and   with  the  59th 
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in  front,  and  part  of  ihe  78th,  who  had  forced  (heir  way 
in  front,  he  carried  a  third  redoubt.  No  sooner  was 
this  redoubt  taken,  than  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the 
magazine  took  place,  and  destroyed  a  number  of  our 
officers  and  soldiers  who  were  upon  the  ramparts  which 
the  enemy  had  abandoned.  The  left  redoubt  of  the  ene- 
my was  carried,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  by  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  M'Leod,  who  fell  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory.  The  front  of  the  position  being  now  opened, 
the  troops  rushed  in  from  every  quarter.  While  these 
operations  were  going  on  in  the  right,  Colonel  Gilles- 
pie carried  the  redoubts  towards  the  rear,  and  being 
joined  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  M'Leod  of  the  59th,  with 
part  of  that  corps,  he  directed  him  to  attack  the  park  of 
artillery, — a  duty  which  that  olTiccr  discharged  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,  after  having  routed  a  body  of  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  that  had  formed  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing it.  A  strong  body  of  the  enemy  who  had  posted 
themselves  in  the  lines,  in  front  of  I'ort  Cornells,  main- 
tained a  sharp  fire  of  musketry;  but  they  were  soon 
driven  from  their  position,  and  the  fort  was  taken  by 
the  British.  The  enemy  being  now  completely  dis- 
persed, were  pursued  by  Colonel  Gillespie  with  the 
14Lh  regiment,  and  a  party  of  Sepoys,  and  by  the  sea- 
men from  the  batteries,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Saver  of  the  Royal  navy.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artil- 
lery, however,  now  effected  a  passage  through  the  lines, 
and  continued  tiie  pursuit,  till  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
army  was  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  The  co- 
lumn under  Major  Yule,  succeeded  in  routing  the  troops 
at  Campong  Maylayo,  but  he  found  the  bridge  on  fire, 
and  was  therefore  unable  to  proceed  farther.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  British  in  these  brilliant  exploits,  was 
yl  killed,  and  5  13  wounded.  More  than  1000  of  the 
enemy  were  buried  in  the  works,  multitudes  were  cut 
down  in  the  retreat,  the  rivers  were  choked  with  the 
dead,  and  the  huts  and  woods  were  filled  with  the 
wounded.  Nearly  5000  prisoners  were  taken,  among 
whom  were  three  general  officers,  34  field  oflicers,  70 
captains,  and  150  sub.dtern  officers. 

General  Jansens  escaped  with  great  difficulty  during 
the  action  with  the  remnant  of  an  army  of  10,000.  After 
reaching  Bugtenzorg,  he  retreated,  by  an  eastern  route, 
with  the  intention  of  collecting  his  remaining  force,  near 
Samarang,  and  retiring  upon  Solo.  The  British  troops 
arrived  at  Samarang  on  the  9th  September  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  by  the  boats  of  the  British  squa- 
dron. General  Jansens  had  evacuated  Samarang,  and 
retired  to  a  stroni^  position  about  six  miles  off,  where  he 
erected  batteries  and  entrenchments.  This  new  posi- 
tion was  forced  with  great  gallantry,  by  Colonel  Gilles- 
pie, who  pursued  the  enemy  to  Oonorang,  from  which 
they  were  also  compelled  to  retire  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. An  armistice  was  now  requested  by  (iencral  Jan- 
sens, and,  on  the  17lh,  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by 
which  the  French  officers  and  privates  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

The  present  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any  naval 
operations  of  peculiar  interest  or  importance.  With  no 
enemy  to  encounter  but  the  elements,  the  British  navy 
rould  not  be  expected  to  gather  many  laurels.  The  de- 
fence of  Anholt  by  a  handful  of  British  sailors  and  sol- 
diers, is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  that 
we  have  had  occasion  to  record.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
this  island  was  attacked  by  a  Danish  flotilla,  consisting 
of  18  heavy  gun-boats,  carrying  nearly  4000  men.  Hav- 
ing landed  in  three  divisions,  they  made  three  succes- 


sive attempts  to  storm  the  fort  and  batteries;  but  they 
were  uniformly  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  the  garrison 
A  signal  was  now  made  to  the  Danish  gun-boats,  which 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  our  works  ;  but  a  well  directed 
dischargeof  grape  and  musketry  from  the  two  batteries, 
killed  their  leader,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Danish 
navy,  and  made  great  havoc  among  the  troops.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  the  Danes 
retired  for  shelter  behind  some  sand  hills ;  but  Lieute- 
nant Baker  anchored  the  Anholt  schooner  on  their  flank, 
and  forced  them,  by  a  most  destructive  fire,  to  surren- 
der at  discretion.  The  loss  of  the  Danes  amounted  to 
50  men  killed,  besides  a  number  of  wounded,  and  no 
fewer  than  504  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands,  along  with 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  500  muskets,  and  3000  rounds 
of  cartridges.  The  third  division  of  the  expedition  em- 
barked under  cover  of  the  gun-boats  ;  but  they  were 
attacked  on  their  way  to  the  Danish  coast  by  his  majes- 
ty's ships  the  Sheldrake  and  Tartar,  who  captured  se- 
veral of  their  gun-boats,  and  took  1 50  prisoners. 

An  exploit  scarcely  inferior  in  gallantry,  but  more 
remarkable  for  having  been  performed  in  the  presence 
of  Bonaparte,  was  achieved  off  Boulogne  by  the  Naiad 
frigate,  three  sloops  of  war,  and  a  cutter,  over  seven 
large  praams,  eleven  gun-brigs,  and  other  small  craft, 
amounting  to  27  sail.  On  the  22d  of  September,  at  noon, 
the  British  ships  began  the  attack,  and  soon  compelled 
the  French  admiral  to  retire.  Bonaparte,  who  was  view- 
ing the  action  along  with  Marshal  Ney,  in  a  barge  on 
the  outside  of  the  harbour,  directed  a  French  commo- 
dore to  proceed  with  his  praam,  mounting  12  long  brass 
28  pounders,  to  assist  the  admiral.  The  French  vessel 
ran  along  side  with  the  intention  of  boarding;  but  Cap- 
tain Carteret  dreading  tliat  she  would  run  off,  lashed 
her  to  his  own  ship,  and,  in  a  short  time,  compelled 
her  to  strike.  The  French  admiral,  with  the  rest  of 
his  fleet,  now  made  towards  the  harbour  of  Boulogne; 
and  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  been  so  enraged  at  their 
retreat,  that  he  ordered  the  guns  of  the  batteries  to  be 
turned  on  the  flotilla,  to  drive  them  out  to  renew  the 
euRagement. 

The  British  navy  sustained  a  considerable  loss  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  from  the  tempests  which 
raged  in  the  north  seas.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th 
December,  the  St  George  of  98  guns,  commanded  by 
admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence  of  74  guns,  com- 
manded by  captain  D.  Aitken,  were  driven  on  shore  on 
the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  the  whole  of  the  crews,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  1400  men,  perished  in  the  wrecks.  At 
break  of  day  on  the  25th  of  December,  the  Hero  of  74 
guns,  was  stranded  on  a  sand  bank  off  the  Texel,  and 
the  whole  of  her  crew  likewise  perished. 

The  differences  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
this  country  and  America,  rose  to  a  still  greater  height 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  We  have  already 
seen,  that  the  non-intercourse  act  was  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution against  Great  Britain,  on  the  2d  of  February  1811, 
unless  the  orders  in  council  were  rescinded,  and  the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations  restored  to  its  former  foot- 
ing. A  vessel  from  Now  York,  however,  having  been 
seized  by  the  French  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, Mr  Randolph,  a  member  of  congress,  moved  for 
a  l)ill  to  repeal  the  non-intercourse  act.  Tliis  motion 
being  rejected,  it  was  agreed  to  recommit  the  non-in- 
tercourse act  to  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  till 
full  proof  was  obtained  of  the  complete  revocation  of 
the  French  decrees.     Desirous,  if  possible,  to  bring  the 
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various  points  in  dispute  to  a  speedy  adjustment,  t!ie 
Prince  Regent  appointed  Augustus  John  Foster,  Esq. 
to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  ;  but 
before  his  arrival  in  America,  a  new  and  unexpected 
ground  of  difl'erence  arose  between  the  two  nations.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  the  United  States  frigate  the  President, 
of  44  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Rodgers,  gave 
chase  to  his  majesty's  vessel  the  Little  Belt,  of  18 
guns,  commanded  by  Cajjtain  Bingliam.  Wlien  the 
American  frigate  came  within  hail,  Captain  Bingham 
asked  what  ship  it  was?  Commodore  Rodgers  repeated 
the  words  oftlie  British  captain,  and  immediately  fired  a 
broadside,  which  was  instantly  returned  from  the  Little 
Belt.  Tiie  action  then  became  general,  and  continued 
for  three  quarters  of  au  hour,  when  the  firing  of  the 
American  vessel  ceased.  About  the  same  time  the  Lit- 
tle Belt  was  obliged  to  desist  from  firing,  on  account  of 
the  damage  which  she  had  sustained  in  her  masts,  sails, 
rigging,  and  hull.  Commodore  Rodgers  again  hailed, 
and  asked  what  ship  it  was  ?  and  being  answered  by 
Captain  Bingliam,  he  then  asked  if  the  Little  Belt  had 
struck  her  colours  ?  After  giving  a  negative  answer  to 
this  question,  Captain  Bingham  asked  the  name  of  the 
other  vessel,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  the  United 
States  frigate,  tlie  President.  Commodore  Rodgers  then 
parted  from  the  Little  Belt;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  he  bore  up,  and  sent  a  message  to  Capt.  Bingham, 
regretting  the  occurrence  of  such  an  unfortunate  affair, 
and  stating  that  he  would  not  have  fired  had  he  known 
the  inferiority  of  the  British  force.  Captain  Bingham 
asked  him  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  fire  at  all  ? 
to  which  the  commodore  replied,  that  the  first  gun  was 
fired  at  him.  In  the  account  of  this  affair,  communicat- 
ed to  the  American  government  by  commodore  Rod- 
gers, he  positively  maintains,  that  the  first  gun  was 
fired  from  the  British  vessel  ;  and  in  the  inquiries  which 
were  subsequently  instituted  by  both  governments,  the 
evidence  of  the  one  crew  was  decidedly  at  variance  with 
the  evidence  of  the  other.  We  are  not  willing  that  na- 
tional partiality  should  bias  our  judgment  in  this  singu- 
lar affair,  but  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that  a  vessel  of  18 
guns  would  rashly  provoke  the  hostility  of  a  frigate  of 
44  guns  ;  and  if  captain  Bingham  had  been  so  regard- 
less of  his  duty,  as  to  insult  the  American  flag  by  the 
first  fire,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  credibility  that 
commodore  Rodgers  would  bear  up  next  morning,  re- 
gret the  unfortunate  affair  which  had  happened,  and 
«ffer  evei7  assistance  to  his  disabled  enemy. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr  Foster  in  America,  his  cor- 
icspondence  with  Mr  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
related  chiefly  to  the  British  orders  in  council ;  the  one 
parly  asserting,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
effectually  repealed,  while  the  other  maintains  that  their 
repeal  was  merely  partial  and  fallacious.  The  Ameri- 
can minister  contends,  that  we  are  bound  to  respect  the 
solemn  declaration  of  the  French  government  on  the 
5th  of  August  1810,  that  the  decrees  were  repealed ; 


and  I^c  alleges,  that  the  liberation  of  four  or  five  Ameri- 
can vessels,  which  had  been  captured  and  brought  into 
French  ports  since  the  1st  of  November,  is  a  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  sincerity  of  France.  MrFos'cr,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains,  "that  the  seizure  of  American 
vessels  by  the  French  since  the  1st  of  November,  and 
the  positive  and  unqualified  ceclarations  of  the  Frencli 
government,  are  stronger  proofs  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Berlin  and  Mi. an  decrees,  than  the  restora- 
tion of  five  or  six  vessels,  too  palpably  given  up  tor  falla- 
cious purposes,  or  in  tcstiniqiiy  of  satisfaction  at  the 
attitude  taken  by  America,  is  a  proof  of  their  revocation, 
or  of  a  return  to  the  principles  of  justice."* 

In  adjusting  the  affair  of  the  Clicsapeake  and  Leo- 
pard, which  had  so  long  been  a  subject  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  the  British  ambassador  was 
more  successful.  He  was  authorised  by  the  Prince 
Regent  to  offer  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  raeu 
who,  in  consequence  of  admiial  Berkeley's  orders,  were 
forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Chesapeake,  to  the  vessel  from 
which  they  were  t»ken  ;  or,  if  that  ship  should  be  no  lon- 
ger in  commission,  to  such  sea-port  of  the  Uniied  States 
as  the  ,'\mericau  government  might  name  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mr  Foster  was  also  instructed  to  offer  to  the 
American  government  a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for 
the  sufferers,  in  consequence  ol  the  attack  upon  the 
Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of  those  seamen  who 
unfoitunalely  fell  in  the  action,  and  of  the  wounded  ma- 
riners. These  offers  of  reparation  were  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  the  American  government ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  conciliatory  disposition,  which  were  on 
this  occasion  evinced  by  both  governments,  encouraged 
a  hope  that  every  other  ground  of  difference  would  spee- 
dily be  removed.  These  hopes,  however,  subsequent 
events  have  shewn  to  be  fallacious.  The  report  of  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations,  on  the  President's  mes- 
sage, plainly  intimates,  that  war  alone  can  decide  the 
differences  vvliich  subsist  between  the  two  countries  ;■ 
and  naval  and  military  prep-irations  are  recommended 
as  the  prelude  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  threatening 
attitude  which  America  has  now  assumed,  appears 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  that  hesitating  policy  which 
she  has  maintained  since  the  2d  of  February,  respecting 
the  enforcement  of  the  non-intercourse  act;  and  a  short 
time  will  shew,  whether  her  warlike  preparations  are 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  an  independent  people,  de- 
termined to  redress  their  wrongs,— or  the  ostentatious 
menaces  of  a  faction,  blinded  by  foreign  influence,  and 
expecting  to  obtain  a  compliance  with  their  views,  from 
the  hazardous  chances  of  war. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  parliament  was  opened  by  ■» 
speech  from  the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  delivered  by 
commission.  The  Regent  expressed  his  deep  sorrow 
at  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  indisposition,  and  at 
the  unhappy  disappointment  of  those  hopes  of  his  ma- 
jesty's early  recovery,  which  had  been  cherished  by  his 
family  and  his  people.    Parliament  was  congratulated  on 


*  The  nature  of  Mr  Foster's  argument  will  be  better  understood  fi'om  the  followintf  paragraphs  of  the  President's  messag'e  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  5th  November  l&ll: — "  i'lie  justice  and  fairness  which  have  been  evinced  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States  towards 
France,  both  before  .ind  since  the  revocation  of  her  decrees,  authorised  an  expectation  that  her  _^overnment  \vo\ild  have  followed  up 
that  measure,  by  all  such  oditrs  as  were  due  to  our  reasonable  claims,  as  svell  as  dictated  by  its  amicable  professions.  No  proof,  how- 
ever, is  yet  given,  of  an  intention  to  repair  the  other  wrongs  done  to  ilie  United  States,  and'particularly  to  restore  the  great  anioiint  of 
American  property,  seized  and  condemned  under  edicts  which,  though  not  affecting  our  neutral  relations,  and  therefore  not  entering 
Mito  tlie  question  between  the  United  Slates  and  the  other  belligerents,  were  neveilheless  founded  on  such  unjust  principles,  that  the 
reparation  ought  to  have  been  promjJt  and  ample. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  and  other  demands  of  strict  right  on  that  nation,  the  United  States  have  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  rigorous  and  unexpected  restrictions,  to  wliicli  their  trade  with  the  French  dominions  has  been  subjected,  and  which,  if  no^  discon- 
tinued,  will  require  at  leat  corresponding  restrictions  in  importations  from  France  into  the  United  States." 
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the  complete  success  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
pursued  tor  the  defence  and  security  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal.  The  surprise  of  general  Girard's  division  by- 
general  Hill,  was  noticed  as  a  brilliant  and  important 
enterprize  ;  and  the  consummate  judgment  and  skill 
displayed  by  lord  Wellington  in  the  direction  of  the 
campaign,  received  its  full  praise.  The  perseverance 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  fitness  of  the  new 
system  of  warfare  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  are  adduced  as  reasons  for  continuing  to  afford 
the  most  effectual  aid  to  the  Spanish  people.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  and  of 
the  settlement  of  Batavia,  are  noticed  as  giving  great 
additional  security  to  the  British  commerce  and  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies.  The  speech  recommends  to 
the  attention  of  parliament  the  propriety  of  providing 
such  measures  for  the  future  government  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India,  as  sliali  secure  their  internal  pros- 
peri;y,  and  enable  us  to  derive  from  these  flourishing 
dominions  the  utmost  degree  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
merce and  revenue  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  speech 
regrets,  that  though  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  had 
been  finally  settled,  various  important  subjects  of  differ- 
ence with  the  government  of  the  United  States  still  re- 
mained unadjusted,  and  states,  that  the  Prince  Regent 
will  continue  to  employ  such  means  of  conciliation  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
majesty's  crown,  and  with  tlie  due  maintenance  of  the 
maritime  and  commercial  rights  of  the  British  empire. 

The  only  subject  of  national  importance  which  has 
been  brought  under  the' consideration  of  parliament,  was 
the  state  of  Ireland.  On  the  31st  of  January  1812,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  moved  for  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  Ireland.  After  a  long  debate,  in  which  the 
usual  arguments  foi-  Catholic  emancipation  were  elo- 
quently urged,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
83,  the  numbers  being  162  and  79.  The  same  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Morpeth. 
The  debate  continued  two  days,  and  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  94,  the  numbers  being  229  and  125. 

The  Spanish  campaign  of  1812  was  opened  by  an 
event  highly  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  The 
army  under  general  Blake,  which  was  posted  in  the 
intrenched  camps  of  Manessa  and  Quarte,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valencia,  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of 
the  25lh  December,  by  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Suchet.  After  a  severe  battle,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
displayed  the  greatest  gallantry,  the  French  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  entrenched  camps  of  Quarte  and  Manessa, 
and  the  cannon,  baggage,  and  caissons  of  the  Spaniards 
fell  into  their  hands.  General  Count  Reille  arriving  at 
this  moment  on  the  Aldenga,  turned  the  enemy,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  General  Blake 
being  thus  cut  off  from  the  road  of  Murcia,  threw  him- 
self with  his  troops  into  Valencia,  which  was  immediate- 
ly invested  by  the  French.  On  the  night  of  the  22d  of 
January,  the  French  opened  trenches  within  70  or  80 
toises  of  the  Spanish  works,  and  in  the  space  of  four 
days  their  mines  were  carried  within  50  toises  of  the 
fosse.  In  consequence  of  these  preparations,  the  Spa- 
niards abandoned  their  fortified  lines,  defended  by  80 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  5th  of  January,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  town  commenced;  and,  on  the  6ih,  Suchet 
oflered  a  capitulation,  which  was  refused.  In  the  space 
of  three  days,  2700  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  city, 
which  was  on  fire  in.  several  places.     Two  batteries  of 


10  24-pounders  each,  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  trench  in  the  interior  defences,  and  the  engi- 
neers had  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  out-houses  of  the 
suburbs,  and  placed  mines  under  the  two  principal 
gates.  In  order  to  avoid  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
an  assault,  general  Blake  accepted  a  capitulation,  by 
which  the  Spanish  troops  were  permitted  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  lay  down  their  arms  be- 
yond the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar. 
By  the  surrender  of  Valencia,  16,131  troops  of  the  line, 
374  pieces  of  artillery,  180,000  pounds  of  powder, 
3,000,000  of  cartridges,  1800  cavalry  and  artillery  hor- 
ses, 21  stand  of  colours,  and  893  officers,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Marshal  Suchet  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  important  capture,  been  honoured  wit|i 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Albufera. 

The  operations  of  the  French  army  in  Andalusia., 
were  not  attended  with  the  same  success.  The  army 
under  General  Laval  laid  siege  to  Tariffa  on  the  20th 
of  December  1811.  On  the  29th  they  began  to  batter 
in  breach,  and  till  the  31st  they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of 
cannon  on  the  breach,  and  of  shells  on  the  town  cause- 
way and  island.  On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  a  strong 
column  of  French  troops,  amounting  to  2000,  composed 
of  all  the  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs  of  the  army,  advan- 
ced rapidly  to  the  breach  ;  but  the  British  and  Spanish 
troops,  under  Colonel  Skerret,  attacked  them  with  such 
intrepidity,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were  com- 
pletely repulsed.  Numbers  of  the  enemy  fell  near  the 
foot  of  the  breach,  and  the  rest  of  the  column  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  The  situation  of  the  enemy's  wounded, 
with  which  the  ground  was  covered  between  his  battery 
and  our  fire,  where  they  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
induced  Colonel  Skerret  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce  to  carry 
them  off.  Some  of  them  were  brought  into  the  place 
over  the  breach  ;  but,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
this  operation,  the  enemy  were  permitted  to  carry  the 
rest  away.  The  garrison  of  Tariffa  consisted  only  of 
1000  British  troops,  and  about  800  Spaniards.  The 
walls  of  the  town  had  been  built  merely  as  a  defence 
against  archery,  and  had  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  commanded  within  half  musket-shot,  and  flanked, 
or  taken  in  reverse  in  almost  every  part.  The  French 
continued  to  keep  up  a  partial  fire  upon  Tariffa ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  the  breach  was  completely  open  for 
the  space  of  25  or  30  yards.  The  enemy  durst  not 
venture,  however,  upon  a  second  assault;  but  taking 
advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  they  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  and  left  behind  them  all  their  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  stores. 

Lord  Wellington  having  removed  his  head-quartera 
from  Frcnada  to  Gallegos,  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on 
the  8th  of  January.  By  means  of  a  pallisadoed  redoubt 
on  the  hill  of  St  Francisco,  and  by  fortifying  three  con- 
vents in  the  suburb,  the  defences  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  redoubt,  the  enemy  had  so  much  increased 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  place,  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington was  obliged  to  obtain  possession  of  the  work  on 
the  hill  of  St  Francisco,  before  any  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  attack.  A  detachment  of  the  light  division 
imder  Colonel  Colborne  was  accordingly  directed  to  at- 
tack the  work  soon  after  it  was  dark,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  was  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  only  of  a  few  men. 
By  obtaining  possession  of  this  work,  he  was  enabled  to 
break  ground  within  600  yards  of  the  place,  though 
the  fortified  convents  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  and  the  redoiibt  on  St  Francisco  was  turned 
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into  a  part  of  the  first  i)arallcl.     On  the  Uth  of  January, 
the  fire  of  22  pieces  of  ordnance  was  opened  from  the 
three  batteries  in  tlie  first  parallel,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day,  the  besiegers  were  established  in  the 
second  parallel,  the  enemy's  detachment  having   been 
previously  dislodged  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz, 
by  Lieut.  General  Graham.     The  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  other  fortified  posts  in  the  suburb,  were 
likewise  taken  on  the  same  evening  ;  and  by  these  opera- 
tions the  approaches  were  protected  both  on  the  right 
and  left.     From  the  l5th  to  the  19th,  Lord  Wellington 
continued  to  complete  the  second  parallel  and  the  com- 
munication with  the  work,  and  had  made  some  progress 
by  sap  towards  the  crest  of  the  glacis  ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  15th,  he  had  likewise  advanced  from  the  left  of 
the  first  parallel  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 
convent  of  St  Francisco,  to  a  situation  from  which  the 
■walls  of  the  Faussc  Braye  and  of  the  town  were  seen. 
A  battery  of  seven  guns  was  here  constructed,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  ISth   its  fire  commenced.     On  the 
evening  of  the  1 9th,  the  batteries  of  the  first  parallel  had 
not  only  considerably  injured  the  defences  of  the  place, 
but  had  made  breaches  in  the  Fausse  Braye  wall,  and  in 
the  body  of  the  place,  which  were  considered  practica- 
ble ;  while  the  battery  on  the  slope  of  the  liill  had  been 
equally  eflicient  still  further  to  the  left,  and  opposite  to 
the  suburb  of  St  Francisco.     Though   the   approaches 
■were  not  brought  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  though 
the   counterscarp  of  the   ditch   was  still    entire,   Lord 
Wellington  determined  to  storm  the  place.  Five  columns 
accordingly  marched   to  the  attack,  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th.  The  two  right  columns,  led  by  Colonel  O'Toole 
and  Major  Ridge,  were  destined  to  protect  the  advance 
of  Major-General   Mackinnon's    brigade,  forming   the 
third  column,  to  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the  Fausse 
Braye  wall ;  and  all  these,  being  composed- of  troops  of 
the  third  division,  were  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Picton.     The  fourth  column,  which  be- 
longed to  the  light  division,  under  Major-General  Crau- 
furd,  attacked  the  breaches  on  the  left,  in  front  of  the 
suburb  of  St  Francisco,  and  covered  the  left  of  the  attack 


upon  the  principal  breach  ;  while  Brii;adier-G»neral 
Pack's  brigade,  forming  the  fifth  column,  was  directed 
to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the  southern  lace  of  the 
fort.  In  addition  to  these  columns,  the  9Uli  ri.gimcnt 
descended  into  the  ditch  in  two  columns,  on  the  right 
of  Major-General  Mackinnon's  brigade,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  descent  of  the  body  into  the  ditch, and  its  attack 
of  the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye,  ag-ainst  any  obstacles 
which  the   enemy  might  construct  to  oppose  its  pro- 


gress. 

All  these  attacks  were  attended  with  success. 


The 


false  attack  of  Brigadier-General  Pack  was  even  con- 
verted into  a  real  one,  and  his  advanced  guard  followed 
the  enemy's  troops  from  the  advanced  works  into  the 
Fausse  Braye,  where  they  made  prisoners  of  all  who 
were  opposed  to  them. 

After  escalading  the  Fausse  Braye  wall,  Major  Ridge 
stormed  the  principal  breach  in  the  body  of  the  place, 
along  with  tiie  94th  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Campbell,  which  had  moved  along  the  ditch  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  mannerdid  these  regiments  not  only  cover 
the  advance  from  the  trenches  of  Major  General  Mack- 
innon's brigade,  but  they  even  preceded  it  in  the  attack. 
The  troops  of  the  light  division  on  the  left,  under  Major 
General  Craufurd,  and  Major  General  Vandeleur,  were 
likewise  far  advanced  ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  British  troops 
were  formed  on  the  ramparts  of  the  place,  and  the  enemy 
were  compelled  to  submit,  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss. 
The  loss  of  the  British,  particularly  in  officers,  was  very 
great.  Major  General  Mackinnon  was  unfortunately 
blown  up,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  expence  magazines,  close  to  the  breach,  after 
he  had  gallantly  conducted  to  the  attack  the  troops  under 
his  command.  Major  Generals  Craufurd  and  Vande- 
leur were  both  severely  wounded.  Great  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  153  pieces  of  ordnance,  in- 
cluding the  heavy  train  of  the  French  army,  were  found 
in  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  governor,  along  with  78  officers 
and  iroo men,  likewise  fell  into  our  hands.*  (») 


•  In  the  preceding  article  we  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the  history  of  Britain  since  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Engl.iml 
and  Scotland,  in  the  year  1603.  The  separate  histories  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  statistics,  manufactures, 
andcommercCj  SiC.  of  these  kingdoms,  will  be  introduced  with  more  propriety  under  their  respective  names. 
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Balmerino,  Lord,  trial  of  559 
Baltic,  exi>edition  to  the,  597 
Banda,  captiure  of,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 700 
Bank  of  England  discontinue 
their  payments  in  spe- 
cie, 643 
solvencT^  of  the.  enquired 
into  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, ib. 
state   of  its  finances  in 
1797,  644 
Barcelona  besieged  599 

occupied  by  French 
troops,  666 
Barebones    parbament    assem- 
bled, ^c.  576 
Barroso,  battle  of,  703 
Basque  Roads,  French  fleet  in, 
d'Lstroyed  by  Lord  Cochrane, 
679 
Batavia  taken  by  tbe  British, 

708,  709 

Baylen,  battle  of.  670 
Bayoime,  meeting  of  the  roj-al 

family  of  Spain  :it,  66S 
Belhaven,  Lord,  his  speech  on 
the  union,  601 
diesof  grief,  602 
Belleisle  surrenders  to  the  Bri- 
tish, 615 
Berbice  taken  by  the  English, 

629 
Berg  Duke  of,  made  viceroy  of 

Spain,  667 
Berlin  occupied  by  the  French, 
660 
decrees  issued  at,  660,  665 
Beresford,   Sir  W.,  defeats  the 

French  at  Albuera,  705 
Berwick,  pacilication  at,  560 
Blake  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet, 

577 

bums  the  Spanish  fleet  at 

Santa  Cruz,  ib. 
Blaney,  Lord,  expedition  under, 

faiU,  700 
Blenheim,  battle  of.  599 
Blucher,    General,    resists    the 

French,  660 
Bouapai'te  advances  nearly  to 
Vienna.  646 

cond'  ctsth*  expcdiiioa 
to  Egyj.t.  647 

his  sriccesses  in  Egjpt, 
618 

invades  Syria,  650 

is  deftited  at  Acre  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  ib. 

e8C:ii'es  from  Egjpt  to 
France,  ib. 

is  chosf-n  first  consul  of 
the  French  republic, 
651 

offers  peace  lo  Britain, 
ib. 

defeats  the  Austrians  at 
Marengo,  ib. 

makes  pe.ice  witli  Ger- 
many, ib. 

his  aggressions  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens, 
654 

seizes  tipon  Switzer- 
land, ib. 

advances  to  Berlin,  659 

issues  the  Berlin  de- 
cree, ib. 

his  views  respecting 
Spmn,  663 

demands  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Si)anish 
crown.  667 

compels  Ferdinand  to 
resign,  ib. 

marihes  with  a  new 
army  into  Spain.  673 

pursues  Sir  J.  Moore's 
army,  674 

defeftts  the  Archduke 
Charles.  679 

is  defeated  at  'he  battle 
of  Aspem,  680 

entei-s  into  an  armistice 
with   the    Austrians, 
ib. 
Boscawen.  Admii-al,  defeats  the 
French  fleet,  014 


Boston,  tumulu  at,  617,613. 

mitb  at,  on  the  arrival  of 

thetra  ship^,  613 
blockaded,  620 
abandoned  by  the  British, 
632 
Boulogne  flotilla  defeated.  720 
Bourbon,  cnptiu'e  of,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 700 
Boyne,  battle  of,  595 
Braddock,  General,  killed,  612 
Bnind,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the 

Cathulic  claims.  695 
Brandyuine,  baitle  atthe,625 
Breda,  treaty  of,  583 
Bridport,    Lord,    defeats    tbe 

Fieneli,  642 
Bristol,  EnrI  of,  committed  to 

the  Tower.  554 
Britain  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
546 
left  by  the  Romans,  550 
Britons  revolt  against  the  Ro- 
mans. 543 
defeated  b>'  Suetonius,  ib. 
apply  for  aid  to  the  Sax- 
ons, 550 
account  of,  by  Strabo,  546 
Brooklyn,  battle  of  622 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  advances 
towards  Paris,  637 
his   progress  checked 
by  Dumourier,  ib. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  his  cha- 
ractrr,  553 
assassinated,  558 
Buenos  Ayres  tdken  by  the  Bri- 
tish. 657 
retaken    by    the    Spa- 
niards, ib. 
attack*  d    by    General 
Whiielycke,  661 
Bullion   committee,   report    of 

the.  696. 
Bunkers  Hill,  battle  of,  621 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  634 
raises  an  action  against 
ihf   sjicaker   ot'   the 
House  of  CummoHs, 
686 
Bu^yne.  General,  lays  down 

his  arms,  625 
Burke's  reform  bill  rejected,  629 
Busaco.  battle  of.  698 
Byng,  Admiral,  shot,  705 


Cabal  administration,  583 
Cadiz,   fruitless  expedition    to, 
555 
attempt  upon,  fails,  598 
French    fltet  at,  surren- 
ders, 670 
Csesarlands  in  Britain,  546 

renews    the   invasion  of 
Britain.  547 
Cairo,  Grand,  taken,  652 
Calabria,  descent  upon,  by  the 

English,  663 
Calcutta,  sicg.'  of  614 
Caldi  r.  Sir  Robert,  defeats  the 

French   655 
Canada  ri  duccd  by  the  English, 
614 
invaded    by    iJie   Ameri- 
cans, 621 
campaign  in,  of  1777,  624 
Cape  of  Good  Mope  taken,  657 
Cara^  tacus  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 548 
Carnusius'  usurps   the   British 

throne,  551 
Carrickfcrgus  taken,  595 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  tights  a  duel 
with  Mr.  Canning, 
683 
his    sneech    on    the 
Wakhrren  expedi- 
tion. 690 
Catherine,  Empress,  refuses  to 
make  peace  with  tlie  Turks, 
636 
Catholic  emancipation,  debates 

upon,  691 
CatnoUcs  petition  f<>r  eniancipa* 
pation,  642 
histor>-   of  the    penal 
laws  enacled  against 
the,  693 
Cclt3,545 


Charles,  Prince,  hi*  juurnty  to 

Madrid,  554 
Charles,  Prince,  his  match  with 

the  Infanta  brnken  ofl".  555 
Charles  L  ascends  the  throne, 
ib. 

marries  Henrietta  of 
France,  ib. 

adjourns  the  parliament 
to  Oxford,  556 

accuses  the  l-^rl  of  Bris- 
tol of  high  treason,  557 

bis  arbitrary  proceedings, 
ib, 

raises  money  independent 
of  parliament,  iu. 

refuses  his  assent  to  the 
petition  of  right,  553 

levies  tonnage  and  poun- 
dage, S59 

makes  peace  with  France 
and  Spain,  tb. 

tries  new  expedients  for 
niising  money,  560 

visits  Scotland,  ib. 

attempts  til  establish  epis- 
copacy there,  ib. 

attempts  to  force  a  litur- 
gy- into  the  Scotch 
church.  561 

tries  to  soollie  the  Cove- 
nanters, 562 

retires  with  his  army  lo 
York.  563 

negotiates  with  the  Cove- 
nanters, ib. 

makes  concessions  to  the 
commons,  564 

submits  to  tlie  views  of 
parliament,  ib. 

visits  Scotland,  ib. 

tries  to  soothe  his  ene- 
mies, ib. 

returns  to  London.  5P6 

violently  treated  by  the 
commons,  ib. 

impeaches  Lord  Kimbol- 
ton,  i^^c.  ib. 

demands  the  impeached 
members  from  the  com- 
mons, ib. 

offers  in  vain  to  make 
concessions,  567 

retires  to  York  with  his 
family,  ib. 

refuses  the  propositions 
of  the  Commons,  ib. 

erects  tJie  roj-nl  standard 
at  Nottinghim,  568 

gains  advantages  over 
the  insurgents,  569 

tries  to  bribe  the  Scotch, 
570 

holds  a  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford, ib. 

escapes  to  the  Scottiih 
army  in  di<:guise,  573 

tries  to  divide  his  ene- 
mies, ib. 

refuses  the  offer  of  the 
Scotch  to  reinstate  him 
on  the  throne,  574 

is  delivered  to  the  Englisli 
comnnK>^]oneri,  ib. 

is  seized  upon  by  the  agi- 
tators, ib. 

escapes  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  575 

is  confined  in  Carisbrook 
castle,  ib. 

oflli-s  terms  to  parlia- 
ment, ib. 

seize-d  by  the  army,  and 
conducted  to  Hurst 
castle,  ibb 

is  tried  in  Westminster 
Hall,  ib. 

is  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ib. 
Citarles  II.  aeknuwicdged  by  the 
Scotch.  576 

arrives  in  Scotland,  and 
receives  the  covenant, 
ib. 

crowned  at  Scone,  573 

carries  the  war  into  Eng- 
land. iK 

plan  of  rettfiring  liim  re- 
lealedby  Moiik,  5S2 

t^rites  to  the  [>arliament, 
ib. 

his  entry  into  Loudon, 
ib. 

4  X 


CfaaKes  II,  paiics  a  bill  of  in 
deranity,  582 

his  unpopaUr  proceed- 
ings. 533 

marries  the  princes*  of 
Portugal,  ib. 

his  plan  to  esCabUsh  Po*^ 
pery,  535 

makes  war  on  the  Dutch, 
ib. 

his   condaet   and  views, 

586 
his  death,  599 
Charles,  Archduke,  defeats  tbe 
French,  645 
marches  an  army  into  Ba- 
varia, G7Q 
is  defeated  by  the  Frcodi, 

079,  680 
defeats  the  French  at  A*- 
pern,  680 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  abdicates 
the  thronea  668 
cedes  Spain  and  the 
Indies    to     Bona- 
parte, 669 
Charleston-n  taken  by  the  Bri- 

tbh,  628 
Charters  set  aside  by  Charles  11. 

587 

Cintra,  convention  of,  673 

report  of  the  mili- 
tary board  upon 
it,ib. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  siege  of,  697 

taken  by  the  British, 
713 
Clarendon  loses  the  king's  fa- 
vour, 5o3 
is  impeached,  and  re- 
tires, 5S4 
Christianity  introduced  by  Con* 

stnntine,  555 
Coalition  against  France,  637 

deserted  by-someofits 

members,  640 

Cochrane,    Lord,   destroys   the 

French  fleet  in  Basque  roads, 

679 

Commerce,     treaty     of,    with 

France,  634 
Consuntine    introduces    Chris- 
tianity into  Britain,  550 
Comtaniinople,    bombaidmenc 
of,  660 
revolution  in,  ib. 
Copenhagen,  bombardment  of, 
664 
its  sun-ender,  ib. 
Cornwallis,    Lord,    surrenders, 

with  his  whole  army,  629 
Cursica  surrenders  to  the  Bri- 
tish. 643 
Corumia.  battle  of,  674 
Covenant,  national,  renewed  by 

lilt*  Scotch,  560 
Covenanters  in    Scotland  pre- 
pare for  war,  561 
march   into   England, 

ib. 
deleat    General    Con* 

wu; ,  ib. 
Charles  negotiates  with 
the.  ib. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  receives  the 
command     of     tlic 
troops  573 
seizes  on  the  supreme 

anihoriiy,  ib. 
offers  favourable  terms 

lo  the  king.  ib. 
arrives  in  Dublin,  575 
invsdes  Scotland,  ib. 
dtfeau  the  Scotch  un- 
der Lesly.  576 
dismisses     the     pariia* 

ment  by  lorce,  577 

declared  protector,  573 

assenibles  a  pMrhamenc 

chosen  by  the  people, 

ib. 

bis   domestic    admini^ 

tnition.  ib. 
refuses  the  cro«7i  ten- 
dered to  hitn  by  par- 
liament 579 
con<piracics       againK 

him.  ib. 
hi!)  death,  ib. 
Cromwel',  Richard,  chosen  pA>- 
teftor,  'b. 
cabals  against  him.  ih. 
his  resignation,  5S0 
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Cuesta,  General, defeated  by  tUe 

French,  670 
CuUudeu,  battle  or,  610 
Curacoa,  surrender  of,  662 


Da1r)-mple,  Sir  Hugh,  s'lgrns  the 

coiiVL-ntiun  ofciiura,  671 
Darien  scht.-me,  596 
Decrees      fntteiiiizmg    of    the 

French,  637 
Demerara  token  by  the  English, 

631 
Denmark,  negotiation  wi;h,  663 
navj'  of,  seized  by  the 

British.  663 
sectilet  from  the  nor- 
thern eoalition,65I 
Deputies,Spaniih,  arrive  iu  Lon- 
don. 669. 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  603 
Dissenters,  billiu  fivotu'ul',  pass- 
ed ill  the  commons,  but  loi^t  in 
the  otiu-r  huuse,  618 
Domingo,  St,  evHCuati-d  by  the 
BritiOi,  647 
city  of,  siirrendiTs  to 
the  Bi-itish,  e7S 
Druids,  54G 

Duckworth,  Sir  Thoti.as,  cap- 
tures thi-ee  Fi'eueh  ships,  658 
Duncan.   Admiral,  delcats    the 
Dutch  fleet  oH"  Camperdowu, 
545 
Duii'lee,  Viscount,  excites  a  civii 

war  in  Scotland,  594 
Dunkirk,  sitrge  of  639 
Dupout,  Uener.;l  taken  with  his 

whole  army.  670 
Dutch,  wai  with,  570 

tieet,    engngemenis    be- 
tween it  and  the  £n- 
gliaU  fleet,  ib. 
sue  fur  pence,  ib. 
fleet  totally  dispersed  by 

Blake.  578 
war    proclaimed  against 

the.  583 
fleet,     engagements    be- 
tween it  and  the  Eng- 
lish, lb. 
Heet     ai'penra      in     the 

Thames,  >b. 
war  agaimt  the,  584 
sue  fur  peace,  ib. 
naval    engagement  with 

the,  ib. 
peace  with  the,  585 


Kaat  Indies,  campaign  in  the,  of 

1758,613 

,Kast  India  Company,  afiaii'S  of^ 

631 
EcliHMihl.  battle  of,  680 
Eilgt  lull,  buttle  ot;  568 
Egypt.  lApfdilioii  to.  646 

sub'lucd    by    Bonapatle, 

647 
invaded  by  the  Eugluh, 

652 
the       French      expelled 

from,  ib. 
descent  upon,  in  1807, 6rtO 
Emperor    of   Germany  makes 

peace  with  France,  650 
Engageaieni  or  treaty  with  the 

Scotch,  573 
Episcopacy  restored  by  .lames, 
553 
Charles   I.   attempts 
to  est^iblish    it    iji 
Scothnd.  564 
abolished      by      the 
Scotch,  56& 
Essequibo  taken  by  the  Knglisli, 

639 
Eustatia,  St.  taken  by  the  Eiiz- 

liih.  ib. 
Eylau,  battle  of,  659 


Falkirk,  battle  of,  609 
Ferdinand  Vll.  enten  Madrid  as 
king  of  Spain,  667 
resigns    tJie   Spanish 
crown.  668 
Ferguson,  Geneial,  defeats  Ge- 
neral Janseus  at  the  Capt:,658 
Ferrol,  unsuccessful  expedition 

to, 650 
Finance.  Lord    Henry  Petty'* 
plan  of,  662 


Finch.  LonI  Keeper,  escapes  to 

Holland.  557 
Fin  111  London,  583 
Flanders,  canipaii;ns  in.  598, 599 
eainprign  in,  of  1747, 
609 
Fleurus,  b.utle  of,  640 
Flushing,  boDibardment  of,  682 
surrenders  to  the  Bri- 
tish, ib 
Fonteuoy.  battle  of,  6CB 
Fox,Mr,  made  secretary  of  state. 
630 
resigns,  ib. 
Ills     coalition     with    Lord 

Noith.  631 
his  India  bili,ib 
his  bid  r>  siiecimg  the  power 

of  juries,  passed,  637 
hit  speech   on  the  French 

decl'ifniioii  ul  wiir,  638 
his  ftcceS!kioiifi'Oiii  thi  Ilouic 

ulCoiimoiis,  645 
made  secretary  of  state,  657 
his  death  659 
France,  war  with,  550 
pe.tce  wi'h.  551 
declares    w  -r    against 
Bri:ain,  639 
Frere.  Mr,  urges  Sir  John  Moore 

to  advance  to  Madriil,  670 
Friends  to  the  People,  society  of, 

formr-d.  637 
Fuentes  de  Honor,  battle  of,  704 


G 

Gdle,  Jones,  imprisoned,  688 
Galgacus,  deteated  by  Agiicob, 

549 
Galway,  Lord,  loses  the  battle 

ol"  AI;naiiZH.599 
General  Assembly,  discontinued 

by  order  ol  James,  553 
Geoi'ge  Lsucceeds  to  the  throne, 

603 
George  1.  visits  Germany,  604 
revisits  Hanover,  605 
his  deatli,  and  charac- 
ter, b. 
George    II-   succeeds    to    the 
throne.  606 
dismisses   the    minis- 
try, 613 
his  death,  614 
George    HI.    succeeds    to   the 
throne,  615 
mairies  the  princess 
Cimriuite  of  Meck- 
lenburg Sireli(Z,ib. 
concludes    a     peace 

wilh  France,  616 
attempt  upon  his  life 
by    Marg.iet    Ni- 
choUon,  633 
unable,  from  indispo' 
siiion.   to    txercise 
the  royal  functions, 
635 
declares  war  against 
Fi-ance.  1803,654 
Germantown.  battle  of,  624 
Germiiny, campaign  in,  of  1795, 
642 

Gibraltar  t-iken  by  Sir  George 

Hook.     598 
blockaded.  638 
siege  of,  630 
gallamly    relieved    by 
Lord  Howe.  ib. 
Gerona,  siege  t.f.  684 
Girard  Gen  i'hI,  his  division  sur- 
prised by  Gi m  ral  Hill,  705 
GKntoe,  nia.sacre  of  594 
Gordon,  Loid  (reorge,  his  riots, 
623 

Graham,  Gineral.   defeats  the 
French    at    Barrosa, 
703 
receives  the  thanks  of 
pailiame'i.  ib. 
Oratlan,  Mr.  his  speeLh  un  t)ie 
M'alcheven      e.\pedi- 
lion.  687 
his  speech  on  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.  ("j'J3 
Grcnsda  taken    bv  D'Estaign, 

6^7 
Grenville,  Lord,  mad',-  tirst  lord 

of  the  treasury,  657 
Guadnloupe,  capiare  of,  by  the 

British,  699 
Gunpowder  plot,  552 


H 

Habeas  Corjms  act  passed,  585 


Hambden     prosecuted   for   the 

payment  of  ship  money,  554 
Ha  over    anneved  to    Prussia, 

658 
Haitiugs,   WaiTcn,  impeached, 
633 
fully  acquitted, 641 
Hengist  and  Horsa  arrive  in  Bri- 
tain, 551 
Hill,  G>-nera),  surprises  the  divi- 

siou  of  General  Girard,  705 
Hugue.  Ln,  battle  of,  595 
Holienliiulen,  battle  of,  650 
Holland,  ci\  il  war  in,  634 

quel  ed  by  the  king  of 

Priissi;i,  ib. 
campn  gnin,639 
campaign  in,  of  1795, 

641 
campaign  in,   of  1799, 
648 
Home  Took   tried  for  sedition, 

639 
Howe,  Lord,  defeats  the  French 

fleet,  640 
Hugonots,  farlire  of  the  expe- 
dition to  astist  the,  562 
Hull,  siege  of,  569 
Humbert,Genei-al,  lands  a  force 
in  Ireland,  646 
surrenders  to   Colonel 
Crawford,  647 
Hungary-,  aflairs  of.  608 
Hutchiitson,  General,  succeeds 
Abererondiie  in  the  command 
of  the  British  army  in  Egypt, 
651 
Hutchinson,  Mr.    his  speech  on 

the  Catholic  claims,  692 
Hyder  Ally,  war  with,  616 


James  I.  ascends  the  throne  of 
Britain  544 

popularity  of,  declines, 
545 

conspiracy  against  him 
detected,  ib. 

confirs  wilh  the  Puritans, 
ib. 

opposed  by  his  parlia- 
ment ib. 

dis'.olves  bis  parliament 
for  demaniling  a  redress 
of  grievances,  545 

visits  Scotl;ind,ib. 

obtaiiH  .T  tieciee  for  re- 
storing 13  bishoprics,ib, 

again  diners  with  nis  par- 
liament, 546 

his  death  and  character, 
547 
James.  Duke  of  York,  did -res 
his  ccmveriion  to  Pope- 
ry, 583 

del  Hts  the  Dutch  fleet, 
582 

is  obliged  to  lenvc  the 
kingilum,  586 

recallitl  to  England,  587 

his  aggressions  in  Scot- 
land    I). 

procl-.Miied  king,  5&8 
James   II.  «leteriiiines  lo  esta- 
bliith  the  Calhobe  r<  h* 
gioii.  5yo 

app  I  >>  'o  Germany  for 
aid,  5'>2 

seiid»  euminissinners  to 
treMtwith  Will  am,  ib. 

leave;  Luiidon,  ib. 

is  seized  by  some  fisher- 
men  ib, 

eseipes  to  Krance,  593 

laiuU  in  Ireland  594 

as<'  i>>bles  a  parliament  in 
Dublin,  ib. 

retiivs  lo  France,  595 

dies  at  ^t  Germains.  598 
Jervis,  Ad'i-irr^I,  gams  a  brilli- 
ant   \ict<ii7    over    the 
Spanish  fleet,  645 

created  Earl  St  Vincent, 
ib. 
Income-iax  proposed.  647 
India.  i»ffair»  of.  637 

uilairs  in  648 

iifliiii's  of,  655 
Joseph  Bonaparte  made  king  of 
Spain. 669 
makes  a   public 
entry  into  Ma- 
drid, ib. 
Ireland,  rebellion  in,  559 

govcrniii'.nt  ol',  in  the 
time  ol  Cromwell,  579 

affairs  in,  634 


Ireland,  invaded  by  a  French 
force.  642 
stale  of,  III  1798,642 
civil  svBr  in  ib. 

suppressed      by 
militarj'  force  ib. 
French  lbr<  e    landed  in, 
under    General   Hum- 
bert, ib 
Italy,  campaign  in,  of  1796.  ib. 

cam]>aign  in.  of  1798.645 
Junut,  With  his  army,   surreo. 

ders,  667 
Junta,  proceedings  of  the   Spa- 
nish, at  Bayoiiue,  669 
proclaims     war     against 
France,  ib. 


Keppel,   Admiral,  defeats   tlie 

French  fltel,626 
Killyci-ankie.  battle  of,  594 
Kilsyth,  batilc  of,  573 
Kleber,    General,    assasinated, 

651 


Lnudenlah  .his  cruelties  in  Scot* 

I  nd,  586 
Leuben,  t'caty  of.  645 
Limerick,  siege  of,  595 
i-imiis.  Admital.  taken  by  Sir  J, 

IL  Warren,  658 
Liturgy  opposed  by  the  Scotch, 

561 
London,  tumults  in.  642 
Louis  XVL  guillotined,  638 
Lugo,  engagement  at,  671 


M 

Madrid    occupied    by   French 

troops.  667 
tumults  at,  668 
Maifla,  battle  of.  658 
Mainwariiig   impeached  by  the 

Coinmoti'i,  550 
MaliMsbriry,  Lord,  conducts  iie* 
gDiiHtiori"     for     peace    wth 
Frjince.642.  645 
Mil.  laquet,  battle  of  602 
Marlborough,  Earlof,  bi'gins  his 
his    suc.e^ful    ca- 
re<r  598 
cre.ited  a  duke.Ib. 
defeats  the  French  at 

Hlenbeim,  599 
defeats  the  Fienihat 

Rainillies,  600 
defeats  the  French  at 

Ouden  rde,  603 
»t  MalplaqiK  t,  ib. 
dismissed,  ib. 
Malta,  dispute*  re-peciing,  647 
Marengo,  bi.ille  of  649 
?tlarri--Kfai  t.  royal,  passed. 618 
Marstiiii  ."Vloor.  battle  of.  575 
Martinique  taken  by  the   Brl- 

li»h.  678 
Mni-y.  de.'th  of  597 
Med'ai':<m.  a.  nied.  between  Uiis- 
»ia    nd  Tiirk>  y    proposed  by 
Mr  rilt.  636 
Melville,  Lord,  is  impeached  by 
the    house    of   Com- 
nons,  6i7 
ii  !>r(p)tt(ed  ib. 
Mflssena,  hi-,  reir-  at  704 

c-nii-lti  s  committed  by 
till*  avii.y  of,  ib. 
Militia.  loi'Ai,  66o 
Miiiden  battle  of,  614 
Minmea     taken    by    the    Spa- 
niaitts  630 
surreiiflers  to  the  Bri- 
tish. 647 
Mohiingen.bat'h  of,  661 
Monk,   General,  subdues  Scot- 
land 576 
his  Views   and    proceed- 

ings  580 
adv;*n  es  to  L<in<!on,  lb. 
reveals   bis  design  i.fre- 
storing  Ch  ales,  581 
Monmoutli    p  ocUiims    himself 
king.  589 
defeaf-d    at     Sedge- 
more,  590 
is  seized  anil  execut- 
ed, lb. 
Montrose,     Earl    ot,   concpiers 
great    part   uf  acut- 
lanil,  5'1'J 
his    crutiiies    in  Scot- 
land, 570 


Montrose,  defeated   at  Philip* 
hatigh,57i 
lands    in   the   Orkney 
Isles,  S75 
Moor,  Sir  John,  Ins  mission  to 
Sweiten,  578 
marches  wiili  an  army 

intu  Spain,  580 
advance-,  towards   Ma- 
drid, 581 
is  oblitje.l  to  retreat,  ib. 
defeats   the    French  at 

Corunnu,  582 
his  death,  672 
Murviedro taken  h>  the  French, 

711 
Mutiny    in    the  Channel  fleet, 
644 
at  the  Nnre,  ib. 
cheeked  by  ihe  fii'mncss 
t'l  govetiiinentib. 


N 

Naples,  king  of,  driven  fiom  his 
dominions  647 
evacuated  by  the  Engliifa. 

658 
Kaseby.  battle  of,  570 
Natio  al  covenant  ivnewed  by 

ibe  Scotch,  563 
Nelson,  Adniiral,  gains  the  hril- 

hant     victory    of    the 

Nile,  646 

destroys  the  Danish  fleet 

and  baiieries,  650 
defeats   the    French  ■  nd 
Spanish  fleets  at  Tia- 
falgvir,  655 
his  death,  ib. 
Neu'i-alily,  armed.  62R 
Neutrals     disputes    respecting 

then-  rights  650 
Neucasth-  uk'-n  by  the  |>arlia- 

mentary  army.  568 
Noo'ka    Sound    taken    by   the 
Span  anls,  635 
veniii-ed   to  Great 
Brii    in,  6:)6 
North  Ami  rica,  colonization  of, 

553 
Northern   coalition  against  Bri- 
Clin,  649 


O 

Ohvenza  surrenders  to  the  Bri- 
tish. 704 
Opoito  taken  by  the  British,  681 
Oninge    Prince  of.      Hvv    Wil- 
liam. 
Onlei's    11  eoiincil,  Br  l>sh.  664 
prociedi  gi    in  Aiiurica 
respect  ng  the;ii,ib. 
Orniond,l>ukeof  >uci  etds  Mali- 
Ixirough  in,ihe  cotninind  of 
the  Bniisharii.y.  603 
Ostein),  lioiiibardineui  of,  647 
Ost  jiins.  Scapiija.  made  gover- 

noi-  uf  MriiMin,  541 
Oud  nardi    battle  of  602 
0\lb  d     parliaui.  nt    adjourned 
to,  548 
treaty  of,  fails,  566 
earl  cil,impe.'lched,604 


Paiiiament  demands  thecaiv  of 
th    ariny,5''5 

offlrs  p  ujio.itioiis  to 
the  king.  ib. 

prej.-a  es  for  a  livil 
wiir.  ib. 

ariny  ol    the.  takes 

th.   field.  566 

army  of  the    under 
E-sex,  surrenders, 
569 
oK"'  rs    terms   to  the 

king  573 
Rump,  reciilleil,  530 
Old.  recill.d  i  .. 
makes  grea.    coiicps- 
sions  to  Charles  11. 
581 
*>p]M»5e3    Charles    U. 

585 
rcibrm    in,  proceed- 
ing* reii)ecli..g627 
T»'  liamentnry  eomoiituient,  on 

the  righi  01,690 
Pat."  K  ■  peror.assassinntrd  651 
Panlns.  biH  cruelties  ngtiinst  the 

Bi'i'Oiis,  -43 
Peace  of  Amiens  signed,  652 


J3R1TAIN. 


71 


Pi^tcrborollgh.  Lord,  subdues  a 

grcrti  ;.rt,tnrsiin  n.6no 
Peltrrsbuigh     Si,  ti'eiil)    signed 

aMll  179^,617 
Peution  ot  right  tia!<e<I,556 

asuntetl  lo  by  the 
king.  557 
Petty.  Lord  Ht-nry,  his  plan  of 

tiiiaiicv.  €61 
Phufnicians  ir«dc  whh  nritaln, 

b41 
Pichrgni,  Genenl,  his  success 

in  i-'lanrtiTs,  640 
Picts  imd  Scotch  ravage  Bntain, 

550 
Pitt,  Mr,  (Lord  Chaiham,)  made 
jirini-ipiii    st-creiaiy  of 
state,  612 
dismii^nl  trom  offite,  613 
rec  Ib'd  to  jiower,  ib. 
resigns  liii  uflioe,  615 
refutes  tn  ("orni  part  of  a 

new  ministry,  616 
his  million  for  cflLCiing  a 
n.'enncil»ariiin    with  A- 
rm.TH.«,  623 
hisdc'.iib,  625 
Pitt,  Ms,  niade  chancellor  of  the 
exchi-(iutT,  630 
oppn«  s  the  coalition  mi' 

niitry,  631 
made  pivinier  of  a  new 

minion-}-,  ib. 

keeps  hii  j)lace  in  spite  of 

the    majorities   of  the 

House  ol  Commons,  ib. 

his  India  bill,  632 

his     finnncial     an-ange- 

men  Is,  ib. 
his  plan  of  extingiiivhlng 

the  national  debt,  633 

prepares  an  armed  neriia- 

tion     between    Russia 

ami  Turkey,  637 

his  spet'cb  on  the  French 

decIar.«iioii  of  war,  (339 

his  spe  fh  respecting  the 

iiniuu  of  Ireland.  548 
liii  spe-ch  p'specting  (he 

northern  lewg  .r,  651 
resigns  his  oflice,  ib. 
comes  into  puwer,  654 
his  dvaih.fiss 
Pl,igne  in  England,  649 
lit  London,  583 
Poland,  affairs  of,  607 

campaign   in,  of   1806, 
664 
ponsonby,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the 
Catholic  claims,  694 
his  speech  on  the  con- 
vcntionact,  706 
Popham,  Captaiti,  bombards  Os- 
ten  1,647 
surrenders  with  his  troops 
to  th    French,  ib. 
Popham.  Sir  Home,  twkes  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  657 
Popish  plot,  su^pi'-ion  of.  585 
rorchi^s'er  Lord,  his  spi.tch  on 
tbi' \Vn; thf veil e\pt(iil ion, 685 
Porlobtll.!  dcsiruynl  by  Admi- 
ral Veinon.  607 
purtugal.   court  of.  departs  for 
Bra7.il.  f  64 
campaign  in,  of  1810,697 
Prelates, six,  peli-ionagainsi  tbe 
dispensing    powi  r    .is- 
samed  by  James  II    501 
committed  to  tlie  Tower, 

ib. 
tried  and  acquitted,  ib. 
Presbyteriiins  perst-cnted,  593 
Prestonpans,  battle  of.  609 
Pretend'T"^  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. 602 
arriw;  in  Scotlind,  604 
cmlwi  ks  for  France,  ib. 
conspiracy  in  lavour  of 
tbe  605 


Pretender  lands  in  the  Hebrides, 

608 
gains  the  batili-  of  Pres- 
tonpans. 609 
enters  England,  ib. 
re're  its  to  Scotland,  it>. 
gains   the  baitle  of  Fal- 
kirk ib. 
is  conipleitly  defeated  at 

Cnllorlt-n.  6ia 
C'-  barlss  for  France,  ib. 
Prince  of    Pi-acc  attacked  and 
iiiiprisorted,  667 
liln  ratfd  by  the  orders 
of  Honapnite,  ib. 
Prince  of  Wales  appointed  re- 
gent, 635 
marries    the    Princess 

Caroline,  641 
sworn  into  the  office  of 
Regent,  705 
Prussia  makes  war  with  Fi-ance, 

639 
arniy  of.defeated  at  Aver- 
staJt.ib. 
Puritans,   emigration   of,   pre- 
vented, 501 


(Quebec    reilnced    by    General 
Wolff,  612 
sieRe  of,  621 
blockade  of,  622 
Quibertin  Bay^   expedition    to, 

6.11 
Qniverain,  battle  of,  659 


Raltrgh  executed,  553 
Ramillies.  battle  of  5*33 
Kastadt,  m-gociatinns  at,  648 
Rebellion  in  Seothiml,602 

in    Scotland  in  1745, 
610 
Reform,  Mr  Curwen's  bill  on, 
676 
Mr  Windham's  speech  re- 
specting. 677 
Regency  question  discussed,  635 

bill  passed,  701 
Regent,  restrictions  upon  the, 

702 
Keportei-s  of  debates,  proceed- 
ings respecting  618 
Revolution  of  IfiSS.  593 
in  Scotland,  ib. 
aniiivfKary  of  the,  cele- 
brated, 635 
in    France    commences, 

636 
proceedings  in  England 

respecting  it,  ib. 
controversy  reganling  it, 
638 
Riots  in  London,  628 
Roilielle,  attempt  to  relieve  it 

fails,  559 
Rockingham  admin'stratlon  for- 
med, 62P 
Rndney,  Admiral,  defeats    the 
French  fleet  under  De  Grasse, 
6:?o 
Romana,    Marquis  de,  arrives 
with  his  army  at  Co- 
runiin,672 
hisde'th,705 
Romans  invade  Britain,  546 

have  Britain.  551 
Roseita,  British  army  surround- 
ed at.  66. -1 
Rump  parlianif  nt  recalled,  567 
Kupen,  Prince,  deli-ats  the  par- 
li.imintary  army,  569 
defeated  by  Lcsly,  570 
Russel  executed.  538 


Russia   and  Turkey,  war   be- 
tween, 636 
Russia  fnriiis  a  coalition  against 
Bntain    650 
joini  the  third  roaltt'on 

against  Fi-ance,  655 
account  of  her  operations 

in  Poland,  658 
flccUres  war  against  En- 
gland, 665 
Ryehoiiir  pi- 1,  588 
Ky»wiek,  treaty  of,  596 


Saragossa,  siege  of,  671 

surrenuiei-s  to  the  French, 
680 
Saumarez,  Sir  James,  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  Alge- 
sii'SS,  656 
defeats  the  French  fleet, 
ib. 
Saxons  arrive  in  Britain,  548 

Britain  subdued  by  the, 

ib. 

Scotland,  government  of,  in  the 

time    of    Cromwell, 

579 

union  of,  with  England 

jiioposed,  600 
union   of,    excites  ont- 
rages   aniongst     the 
Scotch, ib. 
carried  in  the    Scotch 

parliament,  606 
motii^n  fur  repealing  it 

lost  1>>  4  votes,  603 
rebellion  in,  604 
Scotch  and  Picts  ravage  Britain, 

550 
Sedgemore,  battle  of,  590 
Seriiigapatam  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish. 649 
Severus  arrives  in  Brit:iin,  550 
ShafieshMrj-,  Lord,  tried  for  high 

treason,  587 
Sharpe,  Arebbishop,  assassinat- 
ed, 586 
Sheridan,  Mr,  his  speech  on  the 

union  with  Ireland.  648 
Shi|)-monpy,  tax  of.  revived,  560 
Ship  tax  repealed,  636 
Sidney  executed,  588 
Sicily  attacked  by  the  French, 

700 
Slave  trade,  motion  for  abolish- 
ing it  lost,  634 
Smitlr  Sir  Sidney,  defeats  Bona- 
parte at  Acre,  649 
Solemn   league   and  covenant 
frameil,  569 
ordered  to  be  universally 
signed  by  the  English 
parliament,  570 
renewed  wiili  Cromwell, 

574 

South  Sea  Company,  affairs  of, 

605 
Spain,  war  with,  555 
peace  with,  559 
war  with,  605 
war  with,  in  1773,  627 
march  of  a  French  army 

into, 667 
general  insurrection    in, 

669 
campaign  in,  of  1809,  6S0 
campaign  in,  of  1810,  697 
campaign  in,  of  1811,  703 
campaign  in.  of  18i2,  7ii 
Spanish  fleet    burnt   at  Sauta 

Cruz,  579 
Spanish  frigates,  capture  of,  655 
Stamp  act  passed,  616 

violence   of  the  Ameri- 
cans against  it,  ib. 
repealed,  617 


Stamp  act,  Mr  Towmend's  mo- 
dified, 618 

Star  ilidDiber.  arbitrary  pro- 
ceednig?  of.  560 

Stafford,  Earl   of,  impeached, 

563 
tried  and  condemne*!.  564 
Stietonius  <-tuckt  Anglcs»-y,549 
defeats  the  Britons,  450 
recalled,  ib. 
Sullivan's  isli*nd,di  f<-nce  of,  022 
Surinam  taken  by  the  British, 

648 
Suwarrow.  General,  bis  victo- 
ries in  Italy,  ib. 
Swedp    invaded  by  che  Prince 

of  Denmark.  636 
Switzerland  seizcU  K\Mtn  by  Bo- 
naparte, 653 
Si-ria   invaded   by   Bonaparte, 
'613 


Talnvera,  battle  of,  684 
Tallarrt,  Ma.-*hn|.  defeated   by 

Marilmroosh.  598 
TaritfH,  French  defeated  at,  712 
Tarragona    surrenders   to    the 

French, 705 
Tea,  tax  upon,  imported   into 
America,  616 
doty  on.  repealed,  619 
Test  act.  motion  to  repeal  it  re- 

Jected,  634 
Tippoo  forced  to  a   pence  with 
the  English,  G3S 
defeated  ni  a  pitched  bat- 
tle. 649 
slain  at   the  siege  of  Se- 
nngap^tam,  ib. 
Tonnage  and  poundage  lenctl 

by  Cfial'-s  L  559 
Tories  come  into  power,  602 

contentions  among  them, 

603 
severely  treated,  604 
Tortosa  taken  by  the  French, 

705 
Toulon,  siege  of  640 
Trinidad  t:iken,  '"'45 
Triple  alliance.  5!;3 
Turkey   and    Russia,    war  be- 
tween, 637 

U 

Union  with  Scothnd  proposed, 
552 

of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land. 609 

with  Ireland  proposed, 
648 

rejected  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament, ib. 

carried  in  the  Irish  par- 
liament, 650 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  603 


\'alencia  taken  by  the  French, 
711 

Valenciennes  surrenders  to  the 
British,  583 

Vimeira,  battle  of,  673 

Vernon,  Admiral,  destroys  Por- 
lobello,  606 

Vienna  surrenders  to  the 
French,  680 

Villeroy  defeated  by  Marlbo- 
rough, 598 

Vincent's,  St,  taken  by  D'Es- 
laign,  622 


Wamm,  battle  of,  680 
4X2 


Walcberen,  exp!.ilit\)"       isn 

enqiiiiv    ■       '         "Aicy 

of  tlK  .  ' 

Lonl  V      'j.  iter's 

speech  o:i  'J"-,  i*). 
i>ont         CiuiLi'.igh'i 

speech  on  the,  oiT 
Mr  Gmttau's  speech  cq 
tbe.  638 
Wf^Ies,  Prince  of.    See  Prince 
Walpole,     Sii-     Hobert,    luade 

pnme  niinjiler.  607 
M'aihiiigioD   avotds  a   general 
battU  6i2 
his     successes   against 
titt.  Ilriiisfi,  623 
Welleslty,     Sir    Arthur,    lands 
with  an  army  iu  Por- 
tugal. 673 
defeats  ;h-  French  at 
Vimeira,  i'j.  See /Ke^ 
Upcton. 
WeUingioD,  Lo.xi.  defeau   the 
Fn-nch  nt  TaUvera, 
(lis 

Sursues  Majscna,  733 
efeaf>  tlic  Fitnch  at 
Fueutes   de   Honor, 
704 
West  India  islands,  capture  of, 

040 
Whitelocke,  General,  dismissed 

hi>  majesty's  service,  660 
Wilkes,   John,  proceedings    a- 
gainst,  615 
espelltd  from  ilie  House 
of  Commons,  617 
\yilliam.  Prince  of  Orangi,*.  mar- 
ried to  the   Princess 
Mary,  565 
his  conduct  and  vtewi, 

591 
invited  to  deliver  Eng- 
land, ib. 
proposes  to  invade  En- 
gland, ib. 
lands  hi*  army  in  Tor- 
bay,  592 
is  Joint-d  by  the  English 

n'Jiility,  ib. 

adv.'^nees  to  London,  ib. 

assemhlci  the  menilier^ 

of  the  parliaioeuts  of 

Charles  II.  59- 

and  Mar}-  elected  to  the 

throne,  ib. 
declares     war    against 

France,  ib. 
sends  an  army  to  Ire- 

land.  594 
his  disputes  with  parlia- 
ment. 597 
his  death  and  charac- 
ter, 593 
Windham,  Mr,  his  speech  on  re- 
form, 677 
examination  of.  678 
Wolfe,  General,  rt  duces  Que- 
bec, 612 
his  death,  ib. 
Wyoming  destrojed  by  the  In- 
dians, 626 


York  taken  by  the  parliamenta- 
ry army,  570 
York,  Duke    of,   investigations 
respecting  the.  676 
resigns  his  office  of  com- 
mander iu  chief,  ib. 


Zealand,  invasion   of.    by  the 
British,  663 
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BRITAIN. 


Note. — The  history  of  Britain,  in  the  article  before 
us,  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  European  editors, 
descending  no  lower  than  to  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1812,  it  becomes  the  duly  of  llie  editors  in  the  United 
States  to  continue  it,  in  some  shape,  to  the  present  pe- 
riod. Here,  however,  obstacles  present  themselves, 
which,  under  the  broken  and  limited  intercourse  now 
existing  between  F.uropc  and  America,  it  is  a  task  of 
no  small  difficulty  to  surmount.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
very  point  of  time  where  the  article  as  orii^inally  written 
terminates,  the  war  between  (Jreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  commences.  Tliis  unhappy  event,  so 
ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  botli  nations,  and  so  inimi- 
cal to  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world,  has,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  political  delirium,  hermetically  sealed  all  direct 
and  customary  avenues  to  general  and  friendly  commu- 
nication between  the  two  countries. 

Possessed  as  we  are  of  too  limited  evidence  touching 
most  of  the  great  occurrences  abroad  to  justify  us  in 
recording  them  as  events  in  history,  we  shall,  in  our 
additions  to  the  present  article,  be  compelled  to  confine 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  those  transactions  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  concerned.  Tliis 
circumstance,  however,  although  certainly  to  be  re- 
gretted, we  notwithstanding  lament  the  less,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  higher  and  more  lively  interest  we  arc 
confident  a  great  majority  of  our  readers  will  feel,  in 
those  occurrences  that  relate  immediately  to  their  own 
country,  and  in  which,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  their 
own  character,  as  Americans,  is  implicated. 

Before  attempting  to  continue  the  history  of  Britain 
from  the  period  at  wliich  it  terminates  in  the  present 
article,  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public, 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  to  two  events  of  anterior 
dale.  Of  these,  one  has  been  (for  what  reason  it  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  hazard  a  conjecture)  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  European  editors,  while,  in  their  pretend- 
ed representation  of  the  other,  truth  has  sustained  a 
flagrant  violation.  The  first  of  these  is  the  wanton  and 
unprincipled  attack  on  the  United  States  frigate  t!ic 
(-hcsapcnke,  of  thirty-six  guns,  by  the  British  sliip  of 
war  the  Leopard,  of  fifty  guns;  and  the  otiier,  the  un- 
fortunate aflair  between  the  American  frigate  the  Pre- 
sident, and  11.  B.  M.  sloop  of  war  the  Little  Belt. 

In  relation  to  the  outrage  conmiiltcd  on  tlie  frigate 
Chesapeake,  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  par- 
ticulars. 

On  the  22d  of  June  1807,  that  vessel,  bound  on  a 
cruise  to  tlie  Mediterranean,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads, 
having  on  board  four  seamen  who  had  lately  deserted 
from  H.  B.  M.  ship  of  war,  the  Melampus.  The  resto- 
ration of  these  men  to  H.  M.  service  had  been  previously 
demanded  by  the  British  consul,  then  resident  in  Nor- 
folk. As  it  was  believed,  however,  at  the  time,  and 
afterwards  satisfactorily  firovcd  in  relation  to  three  of 
:liem,  that  they  were  not  British  subjects,  but  native 
Americans,  who  had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  British  navy,  a  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the 
consul  was  refused. 

When  the  Chesapeake  sailed  from  Hatnpton  Roads, 
a  British  squadron  lay  at  anchor  near  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, within  the  waters  of  the  United  Slates,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  American  hospi- 
tality. As  the  American  frigate  approached  this  squa- 
dron, one  of  them,  the  Leopard,  a  double  decker, 
Weighed  anchor  and  stood   to  sea  before  her.     When 


about  three  leagues  from  land,  this  vessel  approaching 

within  speaking  distance  of  the  Chesapeake,  her  coni- 
m.inder,  Captain  Humphreys  hailed,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  send  on  board  a  dispatch  from  Admiral  Berkley, 
who  held  at  that  lime  the  chief  command  of  the  British 
fleet  on  the  American  station.  Captain  Baron  of  the 
Chesapeake,  supposing  thai  the  dispatch  alluded  to  was 
for  Europe,  politely  brought  his  vessel  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  it.  An  officer  from  the  Leopard  no^T• 
coming  on  board,  presented  a  letter  covering  a  demand 
from  Admiral  Berkley  for  the  four  deserters  from  the 
Melampus,  with  an  order  to  take  them  by  force  in  case 
their  immediate  restoration  should  be  refused  Captain 
Baron,  by  the  return  of  the  officer,  replied  by  letter, 
that  the  demand  was  of  such  a  nature  that  both  his  ho- 
nour and  his  duty  forbade  a  compliance.  On  the  recep- 
tion of  this  answer,  the  Leopard,  ranging  up  along  side 
of  the  Chesapeake,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  pistol 
shot,  opened  from  her  batteries  a  most  tremendous  fire, 
while  the  American  frigate,  thus  taken  by  surprise  by 
a  vessel  vastly  superior  in  force  and  belonging  to  a  na- 
tion at  peace  with  the  United  Slates,  was  wholly  un- 
prepared to  make  any  resistance.  The  British  vessel 
continued  the  attack  till  three  of  the  Chesapeake's  crew 
were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded,  several  of  them  mor- 
tally, when  the  latter  ship  struck  her  colours.  Captain 
Humphreys  then  proceeded  to  take  by  force  the  seamen 
he  had  before  demanded ;  but,  refusing  to  consider  the 
American  frigate  as  his  prize,  she  returned  to  port  in 
a  shattered  condition. 

An  outrage  so  flagrant  in  itself,  so  unprovoked,  so 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations,  and 
perpetrated  under  the  eye  ol  the  American  people,  gave 
rise  to  a  burst  of  resentment,  as  wide  as  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  warm  and  indignant  as  the 
bosoms  of  high  spirited  freemen  could  cherish.  For  a 
time  entire  unanimity  prevailed.  Party  distinctions  and 
animosities  were  forgotten,  and,  at  that  moment,  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Great  Britain,  when  she  was  so 
palpably  the  guilty  aggressor,  would  have  accorded  with 
the  feelings  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 
But  when  the  British  government  afterwards  disavowed 
the  act,  and,  by  time  and  reflection,  reason  had  regained 
her  ascendency  over  feeling,  the  passion  for  war  became 
less  predominant.  Still,  however,  in  the  breasts  of 
thousands  it  continued  to  prevail  with  but  little  abate- 
ment; and  there  exists  not  a  doubt,  that  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake,  although  finally  adjusted  by  the  two  go- 
vernments, had  a  powerful  influence  in  preparing  the 
minds  of  many,  even  of  the  influential  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  scenes  of  hoslility  and  slaughter 
which  have  subsequently  ensued.  On  the  spirits  of  our 
naval  officers,  in  particular,  it  has  never  ceased  to  hang 
witli  a  most  embittered  and  galling  effect,  urging  them 
on,  under  an  irresistible  impulse  of  disappointed  ambition 
and  wounded  pride,  to  wash  otT  in  blood  the  stain  which 
they  conceived  it  had  affixed  on  their  own  honour,  and  our 
national  character.  It  is  therefore  our  deliberate  opinion, 
that  Admiral  Berkley  stands  justly  chargeable  with  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  guilt  which  attaches  to  the 
authors  of  the  present  war.  Yet  instead  of  experiencing, 
for  so  wickedly  trampling  on  the  peace  of  the  two  na- 
tions and  the  welfare  of  millions,  any  decided  mark  of 
the  displeasure  of  his  government,  he  was  simply  re- 
called from  the  American  station,  suffered  to  indulge 
himself  a  few  months  on  shore,  and  afterwards  appointed 
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to  a  more  honourable  command.  In  the  cr.hn  and  dis- 
criminating eye  of  posterity,  when  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions and  party  prejudices  which  now  exist  shall  have 
subsided,  and  the  local  jealousies  of  these  times  shall 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  this  will  amount,  not  to 
punishment,  but  to  "  hire  and  reward" — encouragement 
in  guilt,  rather  than  just  and  salutary  correction. 

It  is  but  justice,  moreover,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  record  and  hand  down  to  posterity  another  act  of  the 
deepest  atrocity,  which  was  committed  within  the  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  and  is  calculated  to  impress 
on  the  character  ol  the  British  navy  a  stain  which  time 
will  never  wash  away.  It  is  the  wanton  and  unprovoked 
murder  of  John  Pierce,  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
while  peaceably  navigating,  in  the  line  of  his  vocation,  a 
small  coasting  vessel  near  Sandy  Hook.  This  sanguina- 
ry deed  was  perpetrated  on  the25ih  of  April  1806,  by  a 
shot  fired  at  Pierce's  vessel  from  the  British  ship  of  war 
Leander,  commanded  by  Captain  Henry  Whitdy.  On 
a  representation  of  the  enormity,  accompanied  by  a  spi- 
rited remonstrance  to  the  British  government,  Captain 
Whilby  underwent,  indeed,  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  the 
result  of  which  was  disgraceful  to  every  one  concerned 
in  the  transaction.  Although  the  fact  charged  against 
him  was  susceptible  of  abundant  and  satisfactory  proof, 
the  culprit  was  not  only  acquitted,  but  promoted  soon 
afterwards  to  a  higher  command.  This  glaring  outrage, 
committed  against  the  peace  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  the  safety  of  her  unoffending  citi- 
zens, had  also  its  effect  in  widening  the  breach  and  fos- 
tering a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  two  countries  ; 
on  which  ground  alone  the  author  of  it  was  worthy  of 
exemplary  punishment.  When  officers  entrusted  with 
arms  and  power  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  actually  en- 
couraged in  insult  and  wrong,  the  only  alternative  left 
to  the  suffering  party  is  the  resistance  of  freemen  or 
the  submission  of  slaves. 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  editors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  are  capable,  in  any  case,  of 
intentional  misrepresentation.  From  their  elevated 
standing  as  scholars  and  philosophers,  and  their  un- 
blemished character  as  men  of  morality  and  honour, 
we  feel  a  conviction  that  the  tact  is  otherwise.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  concealed,  as  heretofore  intimated,  that 
their  statement  in  relation  to  the  affair  of  the  Little  Belt 
is  at  variance  with  truth  ;  nor  is  their  reasoning  upon 
the  subject  free  from  fallacy. 

When  the  two  vessels  concerned  had  approached 
within  speaking  distance.  Captain  Bingham  of  the  Lit- 
tle Belt  did  not,  as  the  editors  positively  assert,  hail 
first  ;  nor  is  it  a  fact,  that  \.\\^  first  shot  was  fired  from 
the  United  Stales  frigate  the  President.  The  very  re- 
verse of  this  representation  is  known  to  be  true.  Com- 
modore Rogers  haiitd  first,  "  What  sliip  is  that?"  and 
was  answered  only  by  a  repetition  of  his  own  words. 
He  hailed  a  second  time  in  the  same  terms,  and,  before 
he  had  taken  the  trumpet  from  his  lips,  received  a  shot 
from  the  Little  Belt,  wliich  cut  away  some  of  his  rig- 
ging and  injured  his  mainmast.  Although,  therefore,  the 
American  frigate  did  give  chase,  a  step  in  which  she 
had  ample  grounds  of  justification,  the  British  vessel 
became  evidently  the  aggressor  l)y  firing  tiie  first  gun. 
This  fact  was  unequivocally  established  in  a  court  of 
inquiry  instituted  in  relation  to  the  affair  by  the  Ameri- 
can government. 

The  European  editors  are  equally  incorrect  in  the 


statement  they  give  touching  the  length  and  issue  of 
the  conflict.  Instead  of  sustaining  the  action  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  fire  of  the  Little  Belt  was  com- 
pletely silenced  in  five  minutes.  It  is  true,  that,  in  abuse 
of  the  generous  clemency  of  her  conqueror,  she  after- 
wards renewed  tlie  attack,  with  some  slight  injui-y  to 
the  American  frigate,  but  was  silenced  and  reduced  al- 
most to  a  wreck  in  the  same  short  period  of  time.  In  nei- 
ther instance  did  the  fire  of  the  American  frigate  cease 
till  she  had  silenced  that  of  her  feeble  antagonist;  in 
which  case,  she,  from  motives  of  humanity,  discontinued 
the  contest. 

It  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  the  editors,  that  Commo- 
dore Rodgers  parted  from  the  Little  Belt  when  the  con- 
flict was  over.  The  humanity  of  the  American  com- 
mander was  here  again  conspicuous.  Conscious  that 
his  adversary  was  reduced  to  a  shattered  and  dange- 
rous condition,  he  was  anxious  for  his  safety,  and  de- 
sirous of  rendering  him  whatever  assistance  his  situation 
might  require.  He  accordingly,  instead  of  parting  from 
a  vanquished  enemy  and  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  lay  to 
on  different  tacks  during  the  whole  of  the  night  (it 
being  dark  when  the  battle  was  fought)  displaying  at 
the  same  time  a  number  of  lights,  in  order  that  the 
British  vessel  might  be  the  better  able  to  discover  his 
position,  and  claim  his  good  offices  in  case  they  should 
be  wanted. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  soon  as  commodore 
Rodgers  could  discover  the  position  of  his  disabled 
enemy,  he  bore  up  to  him,  offered  him  every  requisite 
assistance  in  repairing  the  damages  he  had  sustained, 
and  expressed  his  regret  at  the  necessity,  on  his  part, 

which  had  led  to  a   result  so  peculiarly  unfortunate. 

This,  even  Britons  themselves  will  acknowledge,  was 
the  act  of  a  generous  and  magnanimous  foe.  The  con- 
flict was  now  over,  the  victory  was  complete,  all  irasci- 
ble and  vindictive  passions  had  subsided,  and  sympathy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  guilty  aggressors  occupied 
alone  the  breast  of  the  conqueror.^ — He  was  now  as 
anxious  to  minister  to  their  distresses,  as  he  had  been 
before  to  avenge  the  insult  they  had  offered  to  his  flag. 
— Yet,  strange  and  incredible  as  it  must  appear,  it  is 
notwithstanding  true,  that  on  this  very  ground  the  Eu- 
ropean editors  have  taken  exception  at  the  conduct  of 
the  American  commander,  and  expressed  sentiments 
unfriendly  to  his  character. — "  Had  he  not,"  say  they,  "  in 
the  conflict  with  the  Little  Belt,  been  himself  the  first 
aggres',or,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  credibility  that 
he  would  bear  up  next  morning,  regret  the  unfortunate 
affair  which  had  happened,  and  offer  every  assistance  to 
his  disabled  enemy." 

It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  intention  to  speak  of- 
fensively.— We  hold  ourselves,  however,  hound  to  de- 
fend, as  far  as  they  appear  to  us  capable  and  worthy  of 
defence,  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  American 
commander.  In  relation  to  the  sentiments  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  we  are  forced  to  confess  our  utter  in- 
abilily  to  reconcile  them  either  with  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  mind,  or  the  feelings  and  emotions  of  age- 
ncrous  heart. — Without  the  least  reference  to  the  party 
commencing  the  attack,  commodore  Rodgers  discover- 
ed, and  had  ground  for  discovering:,  three  distinct  sour- 
ces of  regret  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Little  Belt. 
— He  regretted  havinc:  been  compelled,  in  vindication 
ol  the  insulted  honour  of  his  flag,  to  chastise  an  enemv  of 
inferior  force  :  he  regretted  the  blood  which  had  been 
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unnecessarily  shed  in  the  course  of  the  contest :  and  he 
I'cgrciied  most  sincerely  the  angry  passions  which  such 
an  event  could  not  fail  to  excite,  as  they  would  inevita- 
bly contribute  their  part  to  involve  his  country  in  a 
ruinous  war. 

As  to  the  polite  and  christian-liketendcr  ot  assistance 
which  conunodore  Rodgcrs  made  to  capiani  Bingliam, 
we  hope  tnat,  under  similar  circumstances,  no  Ameri- 
can will  ever  act  otherwise.  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
give  him  bread;  if  lie  thirst,  give  him  drink."  Where- 
fore, then,  in  case  he  be  at  sea,  and  his  vessel  in  a  shat- 
tered and  sinking  conililion,are  we  not  at  liberty,  with- 
out incurring  censure,  to  interpose  and  endeavour  to 
rescue  him  from  a  watery  grave  ?  That  warrior  is  l)ul 
half  a  hero  and  unworthy  of  victory,  who  can  look  with  a 
cold  indiflercnce  on  the  miseries  occasioned  by  his  own 
arm,  in  the  course  of  the  contlict,  by  which  he  achieved 
it. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  every  unpreju- 
diced enciuirer,  captain  Bingham  stands  clearly  charge- 
able with  the  commencement  ot  the  attack. — On  his  par- 
ticular motives  for  such  temerity  we  will  not  attempt  to 
offer  a  conjecture.  We  confidently  believe,  however, 
that  had  the  issue  proved  honourable  to  him,  instead  of 
denying  tlie  fact,  he  would  have  candidly  avowed  it,  and 
justified  his  conduct  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
American  frigate  gave  me  chase,  and  bore  down  on  me 
in  a  threatening  attitude.  Believing  her  intentions  to 
be  hostile,  1  did  not  consider  myself  bound  to  await  lier 
fire. — I  accordingly  chose  my  own  time  for  commencing 
the  action,  and  trust  that  my  government  and  the  world 
will  find  ground  to  acquit  me  of  precipitation  and 
wrong. 

But  as  the  result  of  the  battle  proved  so  signally  dis- 
astrous to  captain  Bingham,  leaving  him  not  a  sentiment 
of  self  complacency  to  mitigate  the  deep  mortification 
which  he  .  xperienced,  he  found  it  necessary  to  gloss 
over  his  conduct  by  some  apology,  to  hold  forth  some 
specious  shew  of  justification  for  rashly  engaging  in  a 
conflict  where  nothing  but  defeat  and  destruction  could 
awaii  him. — Hence,  with  an  equal  want  ot  magnanimity 
and  truth,  he  tiirew  the  blame  of  the  first  aggression  on 
the  American  frigate. 

In  reference  to  the  length  and  issue  of  the  action,  as 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  European  editors,  we  will 
simply  observe,  that  if  the  Peacock,  a  vessel  of  equal 
size  and  force  with  the  Little  Belt,  was  sunk  by  the 
Hornet  of  eighteen  guns,  in  fifteen  minuten,  and  the 
Frolick  reduced  to  a  wreck  by  the  Wasp  mfurty-thrcc, 
whence  is  it  credible,  we  migiu  almost  have  said  possi- 
ble, that  captain  Bingham  could  sustain  an  action  of 
forty-five  minutes  with  the  President,  the  most  ftonverful 
frigate  in  the  American  navy,  and  still  be  able  to  keep 
himself  afloat  ?  The  truth  is,  that  had  the  President, 
with  all  her  force,  directed  her  fire  at  him  but  half  the 
time,  she  would  either  have  sent  him  to  ihe  bottom,  or 
strewed  his  vessel  in  fragments  over  the  water. 

The  prospect  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  existing 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
continuing  to  become  daily  more  dark  and  unpromising, 
Congress  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  on  the  25th 
day  of  May,  1812.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  energy 
and  system  which  had  heretofore  marked  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  something  decisive  was  now  expected. 
The  crisis  was  such  as  must  eventuate  shortly  in  friend- 
ly accommodation,  or  open  war. — Accordingly,  in  a  mes- 


sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  bearing 
date  the  first  ol  June,  too  intemperate,  as  we  conceive, 
to  comport  wiili  the  dignity  ol  ihe  first  magistrate  of  a 
powerlul  and  enlightened  nation,  ti.e  necessity  ot  the 
latter  was  strongly  pressed  on  the  attention  ol  Congress. 
This  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  still  more  re- 
sentful inaialesto  to  the  house,  trom  their  coninutiee  of 
foreign  relations — an  instiument,  in  the  composition  of 
which  reason  and  policy  huu  been  but  little  conbUited, 
and  all  the  angry  and  vindictive  passions  had  lent  ticm 
aid.  To  finish  the  climax  of  political  madness,  unpre- 
pared as  the  government  was  in  soldiers,  in  inonty,and 
in  ships,  and  opposed  as  the  most  uealthy  and  enlighten- 
ed portion  ol  the  community  was  to  the  ilestructive 
measure,  war  against  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies was,  by  an  act  ot  Congress,  formally  declared  on 
the  18th  ol  June,  and  the  same  was  announced  in  a  pro- 
clamation Iroin  the  executive  on  the  following  day. 
Active  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  immediately 
ensued. 

Early  in  July,  brigadier-general  Hull,  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  about  two  tliousand  troops,  invaded  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  On  the  I2tii  of  the  same 
month,  from  his  head-quarters  at  Sandwich,  he  vain- 
gloriously  issued  the  proclamation  of  a  conqueror;  in 
which,  in  a  style  of  unseemly  gasconade,  he  proffered 
his  friendsnip  and  proiection  to  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  should  remain  neutral,  but  denounced  against  them 
vengeance  and  sure  destruction,  in  case  of  their  taking 
up  arms  with  a  view  to  oppose  his  triumphant  career. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  till  the  aspect  and  state  of 
things  in  that  cjuartcr  underwent  a  very  signal,  yet  to 
many,  not  an  unexpected  reverse.  General  Hull  not 
only  found  it  expedient  to  rcirograde  precipitately  with- 
in the  American  lines,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
with  his  whole  army,  to  the  force  he  had  so  lately  me- 
naced with  annihilation;  ceding  to  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Michigan  Territory,  over  which  he  was 
governor.  This  event  produced  throughout  the  coun- 
try a  strong  sensation,  accompanied  by  a  great  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Some  ascribed  it  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
commanding  general,  and  some  to  treason  ;  while  others 
again  discerned  in  it  nothing  hut  the  incompetency  of 
militia  for  military  operations,  or  the  still  greater  and 
more  alarming  incompetency  of  an  administration,  which 
had  neglected  to  supply  their  troops  with  the  necessary 
means,  either  for  conquest  or  defence. 

But  a  short  time,  however,  had  elapsed,  before  this 
blot  sustained  by  the  American  arms  on  land  was  effaced 
by  the  achievements  of  our  infant  navy.  On  the  23d  of 
June,  the  British  frigate  Bclvidere,  after  a  chase  of  se- 
veral hours,  in  which  she  received  considerable  damage, 
escaped  from  the  American  frigate  the  President,  by 
the  excellence  of  her  sailing,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
calm.  The  more  certainly  to  effect  her  escape,  the 
Belvidere  sprung  her  water  casks,  and  threw  overboard 
her  boats,  and  a  number  of  her  guns. 

The  19th  of  August  proved  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  On  that  memo- 
rable day,  which  the  friends  to  American  glory  should 
hereafter  celebrate  as  a  national  jubilee,  the  United 
States  frigate  the  Constitution,  captain  Hull,  rating  for- 
ty-four guns,  hut  carrying  fifty-two,  fell  in  with  the  Bri- 
tish frigate  Le  Guerricre,  captain  Dacres,  rating  thirty- 
eight  guns,  but  carrying  forty-nine,  both  vessels  being 
in  the  most  perfect  condition  for  battle.     A  desperate 
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action  of  thirty  minutes  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  ship 
was  cuirieU  with  triunipliant  facility.  So  tremendous 
anu  Well  uirccteci  was  liic  fiie  from  tue  Constitution,  that 
in  iiiat  snort  space  of  time  snc  reduced  Le  «jucrriere  to 
a  pcrlect  wreck — so  much  so  indeed,  that,  being  totally 
unrit  to  Oe  toucd  inio  port,  slie  was  unmcdiaiely  burnt 
— sne  iicrselt  liavnig  received  but  very  little  damage. 
Tne  siaugnter  on  board  the  British  friijate  was  sjveat, 
that  on  board  the  American  C'jmparatively  triflini;. — 
Thus  jjioriously  for  tlie  American  arms  commenced 
the  naval  war. 

On  tne  18th  ol  October,  another  distinguished  victory 
was  gained  by  the  American  sloop  of  war,  the  Wasp, 
captain  Jones,  mounting  eighteen  guns,  over  the  British 
sloop  ot  war  the  Frolick,  captain  VVhinyales,  mounting 
twenty-two  guns. — The  action  lasted  forty-three  mi- 
nutes, m  wliich  time  the  British  vessel  was  literally  cut 
to  pieces,  having  almost  all  htr  officers,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  her  crew,  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
American  vessel  suffered  severely  in  her  spars  and 
rigging,  but  sustained  no  material  damage  in  her  hull. 
Her  loss  m  men  was  five  killed  and  live  wounded,  none 
ol  tlicm  mortally.  About  two  hours  after  the  action, 
before  the  Wasp  had  time  to  repair  the  damages  she 
had  received,  a  British  line  of  battle  ship,  the  Poictiers, 
of  seventy -lour  guns,  came  up  and  took  possession  of 
both  her  and  her  prize.  Although  captain  Jones  and 
his  officers  were,  thus,  by  the  fortune  ot  war,  deprived  of 
their  pecuniary  reward,  their  glory,  to  noble  minds,  a 
still  more  elevated  and  precious  recompence,  will  re- 
main to  them  as  long  as  gallantry  and  naval  skill  shall 
be  held  in  estimation. 

On  the  25th  ol  October,  the  American  frigate,  the 
United  States,  commodore  Decatur,  carrying  fifty-two 
gui.s,  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  the  Macedonian, 
captain  Garden,  mounting  forty-nine  guns,  the  kuter 
vessel  having  the  weather  guage.  This  circumstance 
enabled  her  to  fight  at  her  own  distance  in  the  s.mguina- 
ry  action  which  immediately  ensued.  Commodore  De- 
catur not  being  able  lo  bring  his  antagonist  to  close 
quarters,  so  as  to  employ  with  advantage  his  musketry 
and  grape,  the  action  continued  an  hour  and  a  half  iiefore 
captain  Caiden  struck  his  colours.  So  tremendous  was 
the  cfi'ectof  the  American  fire,  even  at  a  distance,  that 
had  it  been  continued  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  Bri- 
tish vessel  must  incviiahiy  nave  gone  down  Tne  Ame- 
rican frigate  was  so  slightly  damaged,  asio  be  ready  for 
action  again  in  half  an  hour.  Hud  it  not  been  for  her 
an.Kiety  to  accompany  her  prize  into  port,  tor  th';  pur- 
pose of  pre\enling  recapture  or  other  accidents,  her 
cruize  would  not  have  been  shortened  by  the  battle. 
The  disparity  in  the  loss  of  men  on  board  the  two  ves- 
sels was  also  astonisiiingly  great.  Tiie  Macedonian  had 
thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-eigiit  wounded,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  fiv-  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

On  the  29th  of  Dectniber,  the  American  frigate,  the 
Consvitulion,  now  coninv.indcd  by  commodore  Bain- 
bridge,  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate,  the  Java,  cap- 
tain Lambert,  mounting  foru  -nine  guns,  and  having  on 
bo.!rd  a  crew  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  men.  In  the 
desperate  and  destructive  action  of  one  hour  and  fifty 
five  minu  es  which  here  ensued,  the  superiority  of  Ame- 
rican gunnery  and  naval  skill  was  again  displayed  in  the 
most  triuinplnnt  manner.  Tl^e  Java  was  reduced  to  an 
entire  wieck  ;  hi  r  loss  in  m',-:i,  sixiv  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy   wounded,   many   of  them   mortally. 


The  Constitution  had  nine  killed  and  twenty-five  wound- 
ed, the  vessel  nersell  but  sligiuly  injured.  The  British 
frigate  being  too  much  shattered  to  be  towed  into  port, 
commodore  Bambridge  ordere<l  her  to  be  burnt. 

On  the  24th  of  February  1813,  another  action,  if  pos- 
sible, siiU  more  decisive  in  relation  to  the  ({uesiion  of 
naval  superiority,  was  fought  between  the  American 
sloop  ol  war  the  Hornet,  captain  Lawrence,  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  the  British  sloop  ol  war,  the  Peacock,  of 
twenty  gims,  commanded  by  captain  Peakc.  The  con- 
flict, though  short,  and  between  two  vessels  of  inferior 
force,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  naval  history. 
So  destructive  was  the  fire  Irom  the  American  sloop, 
that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  her  antagonist,  reduced 
to  a  sinking  condition,  struck  her  colours,  displaying  at 
the  same  time  a  signal  ot  distress.  Notwitlistanding  every 
possible  exertion  to  save  her,  she  sunk  before  the  pri- 
soners could  be  all  removed,  carrying  down  thirteen  of 
her  own  crew  and  three  ot  tne  brave  crew  of  the  Hoinet. 
Owing  to  her  sinking  so  soon  alter  the  action,  the  slaugh- 
ter on  board  ot  the  Peacock  was  never  ascertained.  It 
must,  however,  have  beet,  immense.  The  Hornet's  loss 
was  one  killed  and  four  wounded,  and  the  damage  re- 
ceived by  the  ship  herself  but  inconsiderable. 

Although  the  next  naval  combat  did  not  terminate  in 
a  manner  so  gratetul  to  the  feelings,  or  so  flattering  to 
the  pride  of  the  people  of  America,  yet  no  stain  was  af- 
fixed by  it  on  the  arms   of  their   country.     Nor  was  it 
marked   by    the  least  want  of  gallantry   or   naval  skill. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  fiualities  of  the  hero  and 
the  officer  were  eminently   displ.iyed.     The  action  was 
fought  on   the  first   day    of  June,   between    the    United 
States  frigate  the   Chesapeake,  of  thirty-six  guns,  com- 
manded   by    the  g.dlant  captain    Lawrence,  late   of  the 
Hornet,  and  the  Ijritish  frigate  the  Shannon,   ol  thirty- 
eight  guns,  commanded  by   captain    Broke,   one    of  the 
most  dislingiHslied  officers  his  country  can  boast.     The 
Shannon  was  the  finest  and  heaviest  vessel,  her  crew  un- 
der excellent  discipline,   well   known    to   their  officers 
and  to  each  other,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with    every 
circumstance  and  quality  of  the  ship,  in  consequence  of 
having  been   cruizing  in  her  for  several  months.     The 
Chesapeake,  on  the  other  hand,  never  ranked    high    in 
the  American  Navy.     She  was  now  but  a  few  houi,s  out 
of  port,  and  captain  Lawrence  himself,  many  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  most  of  his  crew  were  in  her  at  present,  for 
the  first  time.     It   is   no  misrepresentation  or  fictitious 
apology  to  say,  that  an  entire  want  of  discipline  for  ac- 
tion prevailed  on  board.     Nor,  considering  every  thing, 
could  it  possibly  be  otherwise.     The   whole  establish- 
ment had  been  lately  got  together,  and    was,   therefore, 
new.     The  officers  were  unknown  to  the  crew,  the  crew 
lo  one  another,  and  both  officers   and    crew  were  unac- 
quainted   with    the    ship.      Other    considerations,   too, 
marked  the  moment  as  inauspicious  for  battle.     Under 
all  these  circumstances,  which  were  notorious  to  everv 
one,  although  the  Shannon  appeared  in  the  offing  of  the 
harbour  where  the  Chesapeake  lay,  virtually  and  ii.ten- 
tionally  challenging  her  to  a  meeting,  captain  Lawrence 
would  have  lieen  perfectly  justifiable  in  declining  the  in- 
vitation. But  the  gallantry  of  his  spirit  spoke  a  dilTi  rent 
language.     An  enemy's  ship  was  riding  in  view,  pur- 
posely insulting  the  flag  which    it   had    long   been    his 
pride  and  glory  to  protect.     Waving  all  considerations, 
therefore,  except  such  as  were  suggested  l)y  an  exalted 
and  chivalrous  sentiment  of  honour,  he  threw  himself  at 
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once  on  his  valour  and  his  fortune,  and  gallantly  accept- 
ed ilie  piollcrcd  combat. 

Considering  ils  duration  (for  it  did  not  continue  more 
than  fifteen  minutes)  the  coiillicl  was  sanguinary,  in  a 
degree,  which  does  not,  we  believe,  admit  of  a  parallel. 
On  board  of  the  American  frigate  were  foriy-eight  kill- 
ed and  ninety-eight  wounded,  (total  146;)  on  board  of  the 
British,  twenty-six  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded,  (total 
84.)  By  a  singular  fatality  which  seemud  to  hang  over 
the  moment,  every  officer  belonging  to  the  Chesapeake, 
on  wliom  could  devolve  the  command  of  the  ship,  was 
early  in  the  action  either  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  gallant  Lawrence  himself,  and  Mr  Lud- 
low, his  first  lieutenant,  an  officer  also  of  exalted  promise, 
both  of  whose  wounds  were  mortal.  In  this  state  of 
things,  although  the  crew,  under  the  direction  of  the 
petty  officers,  continued  to  fight  with  great  desperation, 
some  disorder  and  confusion  at  length  began  to  prevail 
among  them.  Observing  this,  and  availing  himself  at 
the  same  time  of  the  effect  of  an  accidental  shot,  which, 
by  cutting  away  one  of  the  sails  of  tlie  Chesapeake, 
brought  her  immediately  foul  of  the  Shannon,  captain 
Broke  boarded,  at  ihe  head  of  about  forty  of  his  crew,  and 
was  instantly  joined  by  a  stronger  detachment,  who  threw 
themselves  on  board  from  another  quarter  of  the  ship. 
The  conflict  on  the  deck  was  fierce,  but  momentary. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  officers  to  lead  them  to  the  charge 
with  regularity  and  effect,  the  Americans  were  over- 
powered, and  their  flag  pulled  down,  though  not  by  them- 
selves. Even  in  this  affair,  unfortunate  as  it  was,  the 
superiority  of  American  gunnery  was  evident.  While 
the  hull  of  the  Chesapeake  was  scarcely  marked  by  the 
shot  of  her  antagonist,  that  of  the  Shannon  was  so  se- 
verely shattered,  having  received  several  balls  between 
•wind  and  water,  that  she  could  not  have  sustained  the 
conflict  for  ten  minutes  longer.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
slant  use  of  her  pumps,  and  every  other  practicable  mea- 
sure for  her  safety,  the  utmost  apprehension  prevailed  that 
she  would  go  down  in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 

Even  to  an  enemy,  we  would  much  rather  be  the 
awarders  of  praise  than  censure. — But  truth  must  be 
recorded.  In  the  present  instance  the  conduct  of  the 
conquerors,  besides  being  marked  by  atrocity  in  some 
resrtects,  was  far  from  being  liberal  or  magnanimous  in 
any.  To  say  nothing  of  their  unmanly  use  of  the  sabre, 
alu"  submission  on  the  part  ol  their  enemy  ouglu  to 
have  returned  it  into  the  scabbard,  they  seized  as  booty 
many  articles  of  private  property,  which  a  generous  re- 
ciprocity should  have  prompted  them  to  spare.  Wlien 
the  Java  became  a  prize  to  the  gallant  Bainbridge,  not 
an  article  of  the  private  effects  of  any  British  officer, 
which  had  not  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  the  liattic, 
was  wrested  from  him.  The  high-minded  Decatur  had 
purchased,  at  a  liberal  price,  the  whole  liand  of  musical 
instruments  belonging  to  the  Macedonian,  and  the  pri- 
vate stores  of  her  commander,  captain  Carden.  Law- 
rence himself  had  been  lavish  in  his  attentions  to  the 
surviving  officers  and  crew  of  the  Peacock.  On  that 
occasion,  even  the  brave  American  tars  had  generously 
clothed  their  naked  enemies  from  their  own  wardrobe. 
But,  on  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Shannon,  these  mag- 
nanimous examples  were  entirely  lost.  The  noble 
Lawrence  lay  expiring  of  his  wounds,  leaving  behind 
him  a  helpless  family,  in  but  moderate  circumstances. 
Having  provided  himself  for  a  long  cruize,  his  private 
stores  were  of  considerable  value.    When  application 


was  made  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Shannon 
(captain  Broke  himself  being  dangerously  wounded)  for 
permission  to  retain  tliis  property  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs 
Lawrence  and  her  fatherless  infants  ;  the  request  was 
not  only  refused,  but  treated  with  unfeeling  mockery 
and  insult.  Nor  is  it  understood  that  captain  Broke, 
since  his  recovery,  an  event  on  which  we  heartily  con- 
gratulate both  himself  and  his  country,  has  ever  reme- 
died, or  in  any  way  noticed  this  unworthy  and  unofficer- 
like  proceeding. 

When  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  was  announced 
in  London,  the  whole  metropolis  was  electrified  with 
joy.  The  city  was  illuminated,  the  bells  rung,  the  tower 
guns  fired,  and  every  other  mark  of  public  rejoicing 
most  pompously  displayed.  Even  on  the  lloor  of  par- 
liament the  achievement  was  eulogized,  as  more  signally 
glorious  to  their  naval  arms  than  any  other  conquest  of 
a  single  ship  that  had  ever  occurred. 

Tliis  pomp  of  rejoicing  in  the  capital  of  the  empire 
was  by  far  less  flattering  to  Britons  than  to  Americans. 
On  the  naval  skill  and  prowess  of  the  latter,  it  constitut- 
ed the  highest  encomium  the  world  could  bestow.  To 
rejoice  thus  triumphantly,  at  the  capture  of  whole  JleeCs 
and  armies,  has  been  the  practice  of  Britons,  in  common 
with  the  people  of  other  countries.  But  such  public  and 
extensive  demonstrations  of  joy,  in  consequence  of  a  vic- 
toi7  over  a  single  ship,  has  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
the  nation.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  perfectly  obvious. 
The  feelings  of  the  people  had  been  galled  almost  to 
madness,  and  their  naval  pride  humbled  to  the  dust,  by 
the  uninterrupted  and  unexampled  series  of  American 
triumphs  at  sea.  Fortune  had  favoured  them  at  length 
with  a  smile,  and  they  were  now  elated  to  a  delirium  of 
joy,  at  a  solitary  instance  of  success  over  the  arms  of  a 
people  whom  they  had  begun  to  think  invincible. 

To  counterbalance,  in  some  measure,  the  multiplied 
triumphs  of  the  Americans  at  sea,  the  British  were  al- 
most uniformly  successful  in  their  operations  by  land. 
The  surrender  of  general  Hull,  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  was  followed  by  the  disasters  sustained  in  suc- 
cession by  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  at  Queens- 
town,  at  French-town,  before  fort  Meigs,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  fort  George.  These  unfortunate  affairs,  when 
properly  considered,  whatever  disgrace  they  may  entail 
on  the  administration  of  our  government,  throw  none  on 
our  country.  They  prove  to  demonstration,  if  proof  had 
been  wanting,  that  newly  levied  troops,  whether  regulars 
or  militia,  arc  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  strength 
of  an  army  consists  in  discipline  and  experience,  rather 
than  numbers.  In  every  instance  where  the  armies  met, 
the  Americans  were  numerically  equal  to  the  British. 
Nor  did  they  manifest  the  least  inferiority  in  personal 
courage.  On  many  occasions  their  spirit  was  proudly 
and  cliivalrously  daring. — But  they  were  deficient  in 
what  constitutes  true  and  effective  military  strength — 
discipline  in  the  soldier,  and  experience  in  the  officer. 
They  suffered,  moreover,  at  times,  from  the  want  of 
wholesome  provisions  and  proper  clothing,  and  were 
but  scantily  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war.  When 
a  country,  that  has  long  reposed  in  the  lap  of  peace,  is 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  invaded  by  a  foreign  or 
neigliliourinp;  power,  the  government  is  perhaps  to  be 
held  excusable  for  not  being  provided  at  first  with  an 
efficient  army.  They  are  taken  by  surprize,  and,  till 
troops  can  be  enlisted  and  trained  to  the  field,  must 
make  the  best  resistance  in  their  power  by  volunteer 
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bands,  or  new  levies  and  conscriptions  from  the  mass  of 
Uic  people.  But  no  terms  can  express  with  sufficient 
force  tlie  folly  and  madness  of  that  government,  which, 
without  an  army  of  disciplined  troops,  or  a  single  officer 
ol  experience  in  the  country,  plunges  of  ciioice  into  an 
invasive  war.  Such  a  govjrnmeiit  stands  justly  charge- 
able with  all  the  slaughter  which  ensues  among  their 
troops,  and  all  the  disgrace  atiendant  on  defeat,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  want  of  preparation  for  the  field. 

Of  the  few  instances  in  which  fortune  smiled  on  our  ope- 
rations by  land,  the  most  distinguished  were  the  capture 
of  York,  and  the  repulse  of  the  British  army  at  Lower 
Sandusky.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  youthful  but  dis- 
tinguished colonel  Croghan,  without  sustaining  any  ma- 
terial loss  of  men,  earned  for  himself  a  wreath  of  unfad- 
ing laurels,  by  his  gallant  and  successful  defence  of  his 
post  against  a  combined  force  of  British  and  Indians, 
consisting  of  more  than  five  times  his  numerical 
strength.  In  the  former,  the  victory  was  dearly  pur- 
chased, by  the  death  of  Brigadier-General  Pike,  the 
pride  and  favourite  of  the  army,  who  fell  by  the  explosion 
of  a  magazine,  to  which  the  enemy  intentionally  set  fire 
as  they  were  commencing  their  retreat.  Many  other 
gallant  exploits  of  border  warfare  occurred,  marked,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  by  varied  success.  As  they  were 
mostly,  however,  on  a  subordinate  scale,  we  do  not  feel 
it  our  duty  to  record  them. 

From  this  brief  notice  of  our  disasters  by  land,  and 
the  reflexions  in  which  we  have  chosen  to  indulge  our- 
selves in  relation  to  their  causes,  we  return  to  dwell 
once  more  on  the  brilliant  career  of  our  little  navy. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  a  meeting  took  place  be- 
tween the  United  States  brig  of  war,  the  Enterprize, 
Lieutenant  Burroughs,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  brig 
of  war,  the  Boxer,  captain  Blythc.  In  metal  and  men, 
the  two  vessels  were  a  perfect  match.  But  great  was 
the  disparity  of  their  execution  in  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued. The  Boxer  was  reduced  to  a  wreck,  and  trium- 
phantly carried  in  forty  minutes,  the  Enterprize  being 
damaged  only  in  her  spars  and  rigging.  Tlie  difference 
in  the  number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  was  equally 
great.  Each  vessel,  howevei-,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose,  about  the  same  moment,  her  gallant  commander. 
Blythe  expired  instantly,  being  cut  almost  in  two  by  a 
caniion  ball  ;  but  Burroughs,  having  received  a  musket 
ball  through  his  body,  survived  the  action  about  eight 
hours. 

The  name  of  Wolfe,  will  descend  with  lustre  to  the 
latest  posterity,  no  less  in  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  his  fate,  than  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
tinguished achievements  while  living.  In  no  respect, 
however,  was  the  death  of  the  British  general  more 
heroic,  or  more  affecting,  than  that  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can Lieutenant.  Wolfe  expired  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, declaring  himself  "contented,"  because  the  arms 
of  his  country  were  triumphant.  Burroughs  fell  when 
the  ball  struck  him,  but  still  retained  his  station  on  the 
quarter  deck,  peremptorily  refusing  to  be  carried  be- 
low, till  he  had  received  the  sword  of  his  vanquished 
enemy.  He  then  with  all  the  firmness  and  complacency 
of  the  dying  hero,  declared  himself  "  satisfied"  with  the 
lot  which  had  befallen  him,  in  as  much  as  the  flag  of 
his  country  had  triumphed  under  his  command.  It  is 
interesting  to  state,  that  his  body,  and  that  of  his  gal- 
lant foe,  two  illustrious  rivals  for  conquest  and  glory, 
receive'd  the  same  funeral  honours. 

Vol  IV.  Part  II. 


The  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  combats  between 

single  sliips  was  now  reduced  to  perfect  demonstration. 
Incredulity  itself  couid  no  longer  deny  or  question  the 
fact.  The  capture  of  the  Gucrriere,  the  Macedunian, 
the  Java,  the  Frolick,  the  Peacock,  and  the  Boxer, 
amounted  to  irresistible  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  noth- 
ing to  countervail  it  could  possibly  be  inferred  from  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake. 

To  determine,  however,  tlie  point  of  maritime  "supe- 
riority generally,  the  number  and  force  of  the  parties  be- 
ing equal,  an  important  question  remained  to  be  solved. 
Are  the  Americans  sufficiently  versed  in  naval  tactics 
to  cope  wi'.h  the  British  in  an  engagement  by  squa- 
drons ? 

On  the  10th  of  September  this  political  problem  was 
solved  to  universal  conviction  by  Commodore  Perry, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  naval  establish- 
ment on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The  British  force 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Barclay,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  and  skill.  A  few  minutes  before 
12  o'clock  of  this  day,  the  remembrance  of  which  will 
be  proudly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen 
as  long  as  national  glory  shall  be  dear  to  them,  the  squa- 
drons met,  the  American  being  superior  in  the  number 
of  vessels,  but  the  British  by  one-sixth  in  the  number 
of  guns.  In  numerical  force  of  men  the  British  had 
also  a  decided  advantage.  For  four  hours  the  battle 
raged  with  the  most  determined  resolution  and  sangui- 
nary effect  on  both  sides,  when  the  whole  British  squa- 
dron struck  their  colours,  not  a  single  vessel  being  able 
to  escape. 

In  the  course  of  this  action  Commodore  Perry,  in  the 
sloop  of  war  the  Lawrence,  of  twenty  guns,  performed 
every  thing  short  of  a  miracle.  A  protecting  Provi- 
dence must  have  covered  him  with  its  shield  or  turned 
aside  the  balls  whicli  flew  in  thousands  around  him,  else 
he  could  not  as  he  did,  have  escaped  unhurt.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  vessels  being  unable  to  come  to  his  aid, 
in  consequence  of  the  calm  which  prevailed  for  a  time, 
he  sustained  in  his  single  ship,  for  more  than  two  hours, 
within  the  reach  of  canister  shot,  the  lire  of  the  whole 
British  squadron.  When  at  length  the  Lawrence  was 
rendered  unmanageable  and  useless,  every  brace  and 
bowline  being  shot  away,  and  all  but  seven  of  her  crew 
either  killed  or  wounded.  Perry,  alike  undaunted  and 
self  possessed,  left  her  in  an  open  boat,  completely  ex- 
posed to  the  enemies'  guns,  his  flag  which  he  carried 
along  with  him  still  waving  proudly  over  his  head,  and 
repaired  on  board  the  Niagara,  the  next  most  powerful 
vessel  of  his  squadron.  At  this  auspicious  moment 
the  wind  springing  up  enabled  him  again  to  press  for- 
ward, and  break  through  the  eneiny's  line,  raking  each 
vessel  as  he  passed  ahead  of  her  with  a  well  directed 
and  destructive  fire.  His  smaller  vessels  at  tlie  same 
time  coming  gallantly  into  close  action  and  dealing  death 
in  every  direction  with  their  canister  and  grape,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  speedily  decided.  Had  circum- 
stances enabled  the  Commodore  to  bring  his  whole  force 
to  bear  on  the  enemy  at  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  victory  would  have  cost  him  but  a  short  strug- 
gle. It  would  have  been  less  glorious,  indeed,  to  him- 
self, inasmuch  as  it  would  have  afforded  him  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  full  display  of  the  exalted  qualities  and 
wonderful  resources  of  his  mind.  Bnt  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  have  proved  much  less  destructive  to  the 
gallant  crews  he  had  the  honour  to  command. 
4  Y 
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It  mighl  be  iliouglit  vain  glorious  ia  us,  as  Americans, 
were  wc  lo  compare  the  baillc  of  Erie  with  the  stupen- 
dous afl'air  of  Trafalgar,  of  Copenliagcn,  or  tlie  Nile. 
Tlie  events,  we  acknowledge,  arc  on  a  very  diflcrent 
scale,  antl  it  is  difiicult,  therefore,  lo  draw  a  parallel 
between  them.  We  venture,  however,  to  assert,  that, 
considering  the  means  which  their  respective  govern- 
ments had  put  into  their  liands,  the  vicioi  y  of  I'crry  will 
bear  a  proud  comparison  will)  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  Nelson,  the  boast  of  the  British  navy.  The 
great  veteran  admiral,  in  the  whole  of  his  illustrious 
career  on  the  ocean,  never  exhibited  more  heroic  firm- 
ness, or  higher  qualities  for  command,  than  were  dis- 
played on  Lake  Erie  by  the  youthful  Commodore.  Na- 
val history,  moreover,  will  be  searched,  we  believe,  in 
vain  for  a  single  instance  in  which  a  ship  was  ever  be- 
fore defended  with  a  spirit  so  truly  invincible  as  that 
which  was  manifested  in  the  defence  of  the  Lawrence. 
That  vessel  fought  against  more  than  treble  her  number 
of  guns,  and  five  limes,  at  least,  her  number  of  men. 
Early  in  the  action  every  brace  and  bowline  were  car- 


ried away.  In  this  crippled  state,  against  such  slupcn- 
dous  oddb,  fur  upwards  of  two  hours  did  she  continue 
the  action,  till  not  a  gun  was  left  in  a  condition  to  be 
pointed  at  the  enemy,  and  all  but  seven  of  her  brave 
defenders  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Had  Ameri- 
cans never  fought  or  defended  a  ship  before,  this  in- 
stance alone  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  lo  immor- 
talize their  character. 

In  the  great  events  which  have  lately  occurred  and 
are  now  daily  passing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
which  appertain  of  right  to  the  present  article,  we  feel 
a  sincere  and  lively  interest.  We  consider  them  as  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  interest  and  prosperity,  the 
freedom  and  happiness,  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
have  as  yet,  however,  reached  us  only  through  the  chan- 
nel of  report,  and  not  accompanied  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convert  them  into  history.  This  is  our  apology 
for  not  introducing  them  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
we  hope  that,  by  an  enlightened  public,  it  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  without  foundation. 

Caldwell. 


BRITAIN,  New.    See  Labrador. 

BRITAIN,  New,  the  name  of  a  considerable  island 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  I'apua  or  New  Guinea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  straits  of  Dampier,  so  called  from  the 
navigator  who  first  explored  this  island.  New  Ireland 
is  a  long  island,  situated  to  the  east  of  New  Britain. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  island,  which  is  well  peopled, 
is  woody  and  mountainous,  enlivened  with  beautiful 
streams  and  fruitful  valleys.  Cocoa  nuts,  yams,  ginger, 
and  other  roots,  are  among  the  productions  of  New 
Britain.  Tliere  are  several  volcanoes,  both  in  this  and 
in  the  circumjacent  islands.  Latitude  between  4^  and  6° 
50' south;  and  longitude  between  14S°  20',  and  151"  20' 
east.   See  New  Guinea,     (to) 

BRITTANY,  or  Bretagxe,  one  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  France,  bounded  by  Anjou,  Normandy,  and 
the  Main  on  the  cast,  by  Poitou  partly  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  sea  on  the  west  and  north,  so  as  to  form  a 
peninsula. 

Brittany  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable 
provinces  of  France,  both  from  its  extent,  and  from  the 
number  and  riches  of  its  inhabitants.  It  stretched  about 
65  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  about  44  from  north 
to  south.  Its  extent,  according  to  Necker,  was  1174 
square  leagues,  or  1801  according  to  a  later  writer,  M. 
Bonvallet  Desbrosses.  The  first  of  these  authors  reckons 
the  population  at  2,276,000,  being  1282  inhabitants  for 
every  square  league  ;  while  the  latter  makes  it  1,620,900, 
which  gives  only  about  900  souls  for  every  square 
league. 

"The  climate  of  Brittany  is  mild,  excepting  near  the 
coast,  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  vapours.  The  soil 
consists  chiefly  of  a  gravelly  sand,  and  the  face  of  the 
country  is  diversified  with  hills  and  plains.  In  many 
parts  there  arc  extensive  heaths,  like  those  of  Cornwall, 
some  of  which  are  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  forests 
cf  wood. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  province  are,  wheat. 


barley,  oats,  rye,  (lax,  hemp,  and  wood.  In  the  fertile 
districts  of  Vannois  and  St  Brieux,  about  one  half  of 
the  barley  and  rye  was  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  wines  of  Brittany  are  chielly  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nantes  and  Rhuys,  and  arc  generally  con- 
sumed in  the  province;  but  when  they  are  manufactured 
in  great  quantities,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is 
converted  into  brandy.  The  annual  consumption  of 
wines  sent  from  Bourdcaux  was  30,000  tonneaux,  each 
of  which  contains  460  Paris  pints. 

The  forests  of  Brittany,  which  consist  of  oaks, 
beeches,  chesnuts.  Sec.  contain  about  161,046  journaux, 
and  36  cordes.*  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  particu- 
larly cows,  arc  fed  in  the  pastures,  and  a  considcraljlc 
commerce  in  butter  is  carried  on  with  Anjou.  Yellow 
wax  of  the  very  best  kind  is  made  in  Lower  Brittany, 
and  about  150  thousand  weight  isannually  sold.  Mines 
of  lead  are  very  abundant.  The  principal  ones  are  at 
Carnot,  Pontpean,  Carce,  and  Poullaouen.  The  iron 
mines  are  also  very  considerable,  but  they  have  not 
been  wrought  to  any  great  extent.  At  Penhouet, 
where  the  river  Oudon  discharges  itself  into  the 
Vilaine,  there  is  an  excellent  quarry  of  slates,  which 
was  let  at  15,000  livrcs  a  year,  for  nine  years,  and  which 
can  employ  about  200  workmen,  who  manufacture  nearly 
50,000  weight  a  day.  This  slate,  though  smaller  than 
that  of  Nantes,  is  sold  at  Rennes  at  22  francs  for  every 
thousand  weight.  In  the  canton  of  St  Nazaire,  there 
is  a  field  filled  with  loadstones.  Those  which  lie  on  the 
surface  have  very  little  force,  but  those  which  are  found 
below  the  surface  are  remarkably  good.  The  compass, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  subject  to  singular  variations 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Salt  is  made  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  villages  on  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Guerande  and  Croisic.  In  common  years, 
the  quantity  of  salt  which  is  manufactured  amounts  to 
40,000  muids,  each  muid  containing  144  minots,  and 
each  minot  100  poids  de  marc.  Supposing  the  value 
of  each  muid  to  be  100  francs,  we  shall  have  4,000)000 


•  A  journal  h  80  square  cordes.    A  linear  corde  is  24  feet,  and  a  square  cordc  576  square  feet,  or  15  toises. 
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francs  for  the  value  of  the  salt  which  is  annually  pro- 
duced. A  very  considerable  fishery  is  carried  on,  on 
the  coasts  of  this  province  ;  about  30  or  40  boats  are 
employed  in  the  fishing  of  the  congo,  or  conger  eels, 
of  wnich  nearly  400  quintals  are  caught  every  year. 
Those  which  are  not  consumed  in  the  province  are  sent 
to  Bourdeaux,  and  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  or  20 
francs  per  quintal.  The  fishing  of  sardines  and  mack- 
erel is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Port  Louis, 
Belltisle,  Audiernc,  and  Brest,  and  great  quantities  are 
exported  to  Provence,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  to  every 
pan  of  the  Mediterranean.  Port  Louis  alone  sells 
about  4000  barrels  of  sardines,  and  the  inliabitants  of 
Belkisle  make  about  1000  or  1200.  There  is  a  salmon 
fishery  at  Chateaulin,  which  rents  at  about  4500  francs 
annually. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Brittany  are  sail- 
cloths and  cordage,  fine  cloths,  and  woollen  stufFs.  The 
jirincipal  rivers  are  the  Loire  and  the  Vilaine,  which  are 
united  with  the  Ronce,  or  Drance,  by  means  of  a  canal 
between  Rennes  and  Dijon  ;  the  Cocsnon  or  Couesnon, 
which  is  navigable  for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year 
from  the  sea  to  the  port  of  Angle  ;  the  Andre  or  Endre, 
which  is  navigable  after  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Matidee  ;  the  Alne,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Brest, 
and  might  be  rendered  navigable  by  sluices  as  far  as 
Carhaix;  the  Morlaix  ;  the  Odes;  the  Blavet,  and  the 
lUe.  The  principal  ports  of  Brittany  are  Brest  ;  Nantes, 
St  Malo,  St  Brieux,  L'Orient,  Vannes,  Croisic,  Port 
Louis,  and  Trcguier.  This  province  now  forms  the 
departments  of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  Cotes  du  Nord,  Finis- 
terre,  Morbihan,  and  the  Lower  Loire,  which  see  under 
their  respective  names,      [j) 

BRIXEN,  the  Sub/avio  of  the  ancients,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  Tyrol  of  the  same  name,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  hills  and  vineyards,  to  the  south  of  the 
Brenner  Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Riontz  and 
Eysach.  This  place,  which  has  not  much  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  town,  but  rather  resembles  the  village-like 
capitals  of  the  democratic  Swiss  cantons,  is  well  built, 
and  tne  houses,  which  are  painted,  arc  adorned  with 
piazzas.  Tlie  public  buildings  are  excellent,  and  the 
town  l.as  the  advantage  of  several  spacious  squares. 
The  palace  of  the  bisliop  is  rather  mean,  though  capa- 
cious and  well  built  In  the  cathedral,  the  cloisters  of 
which  are  covered  with  inscriptions,  there  are  several 
painlini^s  by  the  first  Tyrolese  masters,  and  particularly 
by  tile  Unttrhergers.  The  principal  altar  of  the  parish 
church,  tlie  painting  of  the  crucifix  by  Schoepf,  a  pupil 
of  KnoUer,  and  tlie  house  for  English  ladies  of  rank, 
are  among  the  principal  objects  deserving  of  notice  at 
Brixen.  Besides  the  cathtdral,  there  are  six  other 
churches,  of  which  the  Benedictine  church  is  the  finest. 
The  town  is  governi  d  by  its  own  magistrates,  viz.  two 
burgomasters,  anti  two  counsellors.  The  mineral  waters 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  frequented  ;  and  at 
Klausen,  about  three  leagues  from  Brixen,  there  is  a 
fine  c<ilIection  of  paintings  in  the  convent  of  Capuchins. 
The  principal  article  of  commerce  is  the  red  wine  made 
in  the  surrounding  country.  East  Long.  1 1°  50',  North 
Lat.  46°  33'.  See  Drummond's  Travels,  p.  16,  and 
Kutmer's   Travels,     (w) 

BRIZ.'\,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Triandria,  and 
order  Difvnia.     See  Botany. 

BROADWOOD'S  Temfierament  of  the  Musical  Scale. 
For  several  years  past,  Mr  James  Broadwood,  a  piano- 
forte maker  in  London,  has  been  celebrated  for  the  ex- 


cellence of  his  instruments,  as  to  perfection  of  work- 
manship and  tone  ;  and  he  has  been  supposed,  also,  to 
employ  the  best  set  of  practical  tuners,  for  attending  to 
the  tuning  of  the  instruments  of  his  customers  at  stated 
periods:  in  pursuance,  therefore,  of  the  notice  we  gave 
at  the  end  of  our  article  Beats,  of  our  intention  to 
present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  systems  or  methods  of  tuning  keyed  instru- 
ments that  are  known,  constituting  the  most  curious 
and  important  part  of  the  science  of  harmonics,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  a  communication  which  Mr  Broadwood 
lately  made  to  the  Monthly  Magazine,  (Vol.  XXXIL 
p.  106  ;  see  also  pages  238,  321,  and  424,)  to  give  what 
that  gentleman  calls  his  "practical  method"  of  tuning, 
which  we  siiall  do  in  his  own  words ;  inserting,  in 
parentheses,  the  numbers  of  beats  made  in  one  second 
of  time,  by  the  several  tempered  fifths  that  are  to  be 
tuned,  as  they  result  from  our  calculation,  whicli  will  be 
given  at  length  below,  along  with  some  other  matters, 
by  way  of  explanation. 

Mr  Broadwood;  after  mentioning  that  most  tuners 
begin  their  operations  with  the  note  C,  says,  "  I  prefer 
tuning  from  A,  the  second  space  in  the  treble  cliff,  as 
being  less  remote  from  the  two  finishing  fifths,  than 
any  other  point  of  departure  :  the  A  being  tuned  to  the 
forte,  (that  for  this  particular  temperament  should  make 
403.0443  complete  vibrations  in  one  second  of  time,) 
tune  A  below  an  octave  ;  then  E  above  that  octave,  a 
fifth  (beating  ^a;  .9r44  times  in  one  second);  then  B 
above,  a  fifth  (beating  1 .4598)  ;  then  B  below,  an  octave ; 
the!)  F;iic  a  fifth  above  (beating  1.0929)  ;  then  its  octave 
Y-fls.  below  ;  then  C.^  its  fifth  above  (beating  .8183)  ;  then 
G*  its  fifth  above  (beating  1.2258);  and  then  G;J8;  its 
octave  below. 

We  then  take  a  fresh  departure  from  A,  tuning  D  its 
fifth  below  (beating  flat  1.3017)  ;  then  G  its  fifth  below 
(beating  .8692)  ;    then  G  its    octave   above,   then  C  its 
fifth  below  (beating  1.1618)  ;    then  C  its  octave  above, 
then  F  its  fifth  below  (beating  1.5501)  ;  then  B[?  its  fifth 
below  (beating  1.0350)  ;  then  B[j  its  octave  above,  then 
E(p  its    fifth    below    (beating    1.3826).     The   five  flfths 
tuned   from   notes    below  are  to  be  tuned    flatter  than 
the  perfect  fifth,  and   the  six   fifths  tuned    from   tones 
above  must  be    made  sharper  than  the  perfect  (i.  e.  the 
lower  note  is   to   be    sharper   than    for   a  perfect   fifth, 
thereby  making  the  interval  of  the  fifth  flatter  than  the 
perfect  as  before),  in  a  proportion  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain      If  the  whole  be  turned  correctly,  the  G^  with 
the  D*:  (which  is  the  same  tone  on  the  piano-forte  as 
Eb)  will    be  found   to   make   the  same  concord,   that  is, 
possesses  the  same  interval  as  the  other  flfths,"  but,  we 
must   observe,    it   is   impossible  that  it  should  do  this, 
since  this   bearing   or   resulting   fifth    will    beat  1.3943 
shcir/i,  instead  of  .9175  flat,  which  it  would  beat  if  E[j 
were  altered  to  the  same  interval  as  the  other  fifths  (or 
rather  if  it  were  made  O.'Ji:),  or  .9231  flat,  if  G:g:  were 
altered   to   such   interval  (or  rather,  made  A\)),  Init  in 
either  of  these  cases,   it   will   be   seen,  that  the  former 
tuning   would   be    undone   and   spoiled  ;   but   we   tnust 
return  to  Mr  Broadwood,  who  says,  though  not  correctly, 
p.  107,  "the  old  system  of  temperament  (having  a  quint 
wolf,  on  douzeavc  instruments)  is  now  deservedly  aban- 
doned, and  the  equal  tem/ierament  generally  adopted  ;" 
— "  suppose  two  strings  B  and  C,  in  the  tniddlc  octave 
of  the  piano-forte,  to  be,  one  a  full  semitone  from  the 
other,"  (we  have  here  used  the  major  semitone  S,  orA|, 
which  is  the  interval  B  C  in  the  natural  or  diatonic 
4  Y  2 
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scale  of  all  correct  singers  and  violinists,  and  on  tlie 
Rev.  Henry  Liston's  pulcnl  organ,  wiiliout  any  Icin- 
peranicnt  in  its  harmony,  now  cxiubiting  at  Flight  and 
Robson's  in  London,  being  VUl-VII.  See  the  Pliiloso- 
phical  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVII.  p.  273),  "  with  your 
hammer,"  says  Mr  Broadwood,  'lower  ilown,  or  flatten 
C  by  Ihe  amailest  jiossibtc  gradatiuns.  until  it  becomes 
unison  with  B  ;  with  a  tolerably  bleady  hand,  and  a  few 
trials,  you  will  be  enabled  to  enumerate  loriy  gradations 
of  sound,  which  I  call  commas."  Now,  any  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  would  think  Irom  this,  that 
Mr  Broadwood  had  discovered  some  hidden  property  of 
the  full  semitone,  as  he  calls  it,  which  disposed  it  to 
divide  into  just  40  smaller  intervals,  that  the  car  could 
appreciate  so  distinctly  as  to  enable  the  tuner  to  make 
these  commas  all  equal,  than  which  nothing  can  be  far- 
ther from  the  fact.  Although  he  continues,  "  alter  hav- 
ing, by  a  little  practice,  acquired  a  distinct  and  clear 
idea  of  the  quantity  meant  to  be  represented  by  the 
term  comma,  nothing  more  will  be  required  to  make  the 
proper  fifth,  (lor  the  temperament  as  above),  after  hav- 
ing tuned  the  fifth  a  perfect,  or  violin,  or  singing  fifth, 
than  to  flatten  the  said  perfect  fifth,  by  lowering  the 
string  supposed  to  be  tuning  (the  upper  string),  one  of 
the  afore-described  commas  ;"  yet  we  may  lurther  add, 
without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  the  results  of 
impartial  trials,  that  without  counting  the  beats  which 
we  have  given  above  for  that  purpose,  it  is  impossible 
lor  any  tuner,  however  practised  or  expert  he  may  be, 
to  approach  this  system  within  tolerable  limits:  When 
we  say  within  tolerable  limits,  wc  mean  such  as  are 
essential  to  the  discrimination  of  one  system  from 
another,  and  of  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  each, 
which  are  sufficiently  distinguishable,  when  the  tuning 
is  correctly  done,  by  the  beats,  a  monochord  will  not 
do  it,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  article  Sonometer  :  Much 
less  can  the  thing  be  efiected  by  ihc  ear,  directing  the 
"  mere  mechanical  opciation"  of  the  tuning-hammer, 
(or  winch  used  to  tune  the  pegs  on  which  the  wires 
lap,)  as  Mr  Broadwood  maintains,  in  a  subsequent  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  above  referred  to  :  and 
where,  with  equal  pertinacity,  he  insists,  that  an  equal 
temperament  is  produced  by  these  commas  of  his  :  It  is 
true,  as  MrFarey  has  there  observed,  that  Mr  Broadwood 
has  not  expressly  defined  his  "  full  semitone,"  to  mean 
the  major  semitone  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  ear  could 
not  discriminate  the  semitone  or  interval  (40S-}-3^m,) 
or  its  parts,  of  which  one-fortieth  (1.0006552S)  is  the 
proper  isotonic  temperament,  nor  could  it  better  ap- 
preciate another  interval,  (48£-f  4m,  or  4^)  or  its  parts, 
of  which  one-fortieth  or  1.200786S  (=Z-fVi  o''  t^+toIi) 
answers  to  the  system  of  12  equally-tempered  fifths,  but 
one  of  them  s/iar/t,  which  just  occurs  to  us,  without  hav- 
ing been  any  where  described,  as  far  as  wc  know,  of  which 
we  shall  say  more  under  Equal-tempered  Fifths  ;  and 
which  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Mr  Broadwood  in- 
tended, considering  the  degree  of  contempt  \yith  which 


he  afl'ccts  to  treat  the  mathematical  and  only  true  oi 
satisfactory  method  of  treating  this  subject,  which  we 
are  so  aiixious  to  see  more  generally  understood  by 
professors  of  music  in  general,  and  which  would  prevent 
them  from  being  the  dupes  of  every  random  or  interested 
proposition  i-especting  temperament,  which  is  brought 
lorwards. 

As  this  temper-ament  of  Mr  Broadwood's  of  which  wc 
arc  treating,  or  some  other,  which  perhaps  by  chance, 
and  without  any  fixed  priircipie,  his  tuners  piaclise,  has 
obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  London,  and  being 
also  the  first  that  has  occurred  to  be  descr-ibed  in  our 
work,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  excused  by  our  more 
learned  readers,  for  setting  down  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  obtaining  the  vibrations  atrd  the  beats 
of  this  system ;  as  an  example  of  the  rules  that  we  intend 
to  submit,  for  enabling  those  to  urtdersland  and  perform 
all  the  necessary  calculations,  who  are  acquainted  only 
with  common  decimal  arithmetic,  the  use  of  the  alge- 
br-aic  signs  -f-, — ,  X,-7-,  and  ZI,  (lor  addition,  subtr-ac- 
tion,  multiplicatiotr,  division,  and  equality,)  and  the  use 
of  the  common  Tables  of  logarithms,  (of  which  Callot's 
stereotype  are  the  best,)  than  which  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  acquire  a  knowledge  and  facility  in  their 
use  ;  and  to  which  we  are  the  more  induced,  from  there 
being  tro  works  extant,  to  which  we  can  refer,  for  familiar 
explanations  or  examples  of  the  calculations  necessary 
in  considering  musical  temperaments. 

By  a  reference  to  Plate  XXX.,  in  Vol.  II.,  and  article 
AroTOME,  where  it  is  explained,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  reciprocal  logarithm,  or  recip.  log.  of  S,  or  the 
major  semitone,  is  .0280287,2.  This,  divided  by  40,  or 
removing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left  hand, 
and  dividing  by  4,  we  get  .0007007,2,  the  recip.  log.  of 
the  flat  temper-ament  of  the  fifth,  in  Mr  Broadwood's 
system,  zi  1.4297244Z;  :  and,  from  the  same  Plate,  we 
get  .1760912,6,  (not  .17669,  Sec.  as  there  engraved  by 
mistake,)  the  recip.  log.  of  V,  or  the  fifth  ;  the  difference 
of  which  two  last  numbers  is  .1753905,4  ^  the  recip. 
log.  ol  the  temper-ed  fifth,  to  be  added,  wherever,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  directions,  the  tuning  of  it  is  up- 
wards, and  subtr-acted  wherever  the  same  is  downwards, 
as  in  columns  ol  the  following  table  ;  in  which  the 
VIII  ~. 30 10300,0,  is  added  when  an  octave  is  directed 
to  be  tuned  upwards,  and  subtracted  when  the  same  is 
to  be  tuned  downwards.  It  is  right  here  also  to  explain, 
that  the  logaritlrm  of  tlie  vibrations  of  the  note  A,  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  first  column  of 
the  table,  has  been  assumed  by  previous  trial,  or  work- 
ing backwards,  such,  that  the  note  C  may  have  a  log. 
of  2.38021  12,4,  answering  to  the  number  240  of  vibr'a- 
tions,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  present  Conceut 
Pitch,  (see  that  article,)  and  to  which  the  pitch  of  the 
instrument  to  be  tuned,  must  be  carefully  alapted,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  that  will  there  be  given,  (see  also 
Dr  R.  Smith's  Harmonics,  pr-op.  xviii.)  otherwise  the 
beats  hei'C  calculated  will  not  apply. 
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Beats  of 
Xcrtes.      Logs.ofVib.        Vibrations,    the  Fifilis. 
A        2.6053528,6   =  403.0443 
— .3010300,0  -7-2 


3.3043228,6  A     201.52215  A 
X3 


604.36645 
-f-. 1753905,4  6u3.5920 


=0.9r44b 


X2 

E      2.4797134,0   =   301.7960 

X3 


-f. 1753905,4   =  905.3880_,  ,   »„ 
903.9282—  '^^ 


-i-2 

B        2  6551039,4   =  451,9641 

— .3010300,0  -j-2 


.3540739,43     225,98205  B 
X3 


677.94615 


-1-. 1753905,4         676.8532 


=  1.0929 


X2 

F*  2.5294644,8  =  338.4266 
— .301030l),0         -7-2 


2.2284344,8 F*  1 69.21 33  F« 
3 


507.6399 
+  .1753905,4    506.8216 


=0.8188 


X2 
C*    2.4038250,2   =  253,4108 

3 


4-1753905,4  760.2324_ 

759.0066 -'■^'^*^ 


X2 

G«     2.5792155,6   =   379,5083 

— .3010300,0  -j-2 


2.2781855,6G«   189.75165G*: 
X3 


569,25495 


The  first  column  in  the  above  Table  or  process,  had 
better  be  calculated  through,  as  above  directed,  and 
written  wide,  before  proceeding  to  tiie  second,  and  let 
the  resulting  log.  of  G^  be  deducted  fiom  that  of  E  b, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  will  give  .1779140,6  for  this 
bearing  or  resulting  fifth,  from  which,  taking  the  perfect 
fifth  .1760912,6,  we  get  .0018228,0,  the  recip.  log.  of  the 
quint  wolf  or  sharp  and  fifth  in  Mr  Broadwood's  system, 
=3.7191062;  and  by  reference  to  Mr  Farcy's  I5th  corol- 
lary in  the  Philoaofthical  J\Iagazine,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  374,  or 
to  our  article  Temperament,  we  find  that  1 1  X  temp, 
of  V  —  d,  oui^ht  to  give  this  same  Vth  wolf;  or,' 
HX.0007007,2— .0058851,4:^.0018227,8;  which  diflfer- 


Beats  of 
Notes.      Logs,  of  Vib.        Vibrations,     the  Fifths. 
A        2.6053528,6  =  403.0443 

X2 


— 1753905,4 


806.0886 
807.3903 


=  1.301-b 


D 


X3 

2.4299623,2   =  269.1301 
2 


— .1753905,4 


538.2602 
539.1294 


=0.8692 


G 


X3 

2.2545717,8    =    179.7098 

-f  3010300,0  X2 


2.5556017,8G     359.41960 
X2 


1753905,4  718.8392 

720.0000 


=  1.161* 


X3 

2.3802112,4  =  240,0000 
-j-  3010300,0  2 


2.68  12412,4  C     4bO.O000C 
2 


— 1753905,4 


960.0000 
961.5501' 


:1.5501 


X3 

2.5058507,0   =   320.5167 
— .1753905,4  X2 


641.0334 
642.0684 


=  1.0350 


xs 

Bb     2.3304601,6   =  2140.228 
-{-.3010300,0  2 


2.6314901,6Bb 

— .1753905,4 

2.4560996,2  = 

0456  Bb 
X2 

856.0912 
857.4738""  ' 

.3826 

Eb 

X3 

285.8246 
X2 

571.6492 

=  1.3943  » 

ing  only  2  in  the  eighth  place  of  logarithms,  shews  that 
all  the  several  operations  in  this  column  have  been  cor- 
rectly performed;  otherwise  they  must  have  been  gone 
over  again  and  corrected.  We  next  proceed  carefully 
to  take  out  the  numbers  in  the  logarithmic  Tables,  an- 
swering to  the  several  notes  marked  by  the  letters  in 
front  of  the  first  column,  and  place  them  opposite  in  co- 
lumn two,  after  the  sign^;  the  next  operation  is,  to 
halve  all  these  numbers  where  an  octave  has  been  tuned 
downwards,  as  from  A,  B,  F*  and  G^,  which  are  to  be 
placed  below  (and  opposite  to  their  respective  logs,)  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Table,  and  to  double  all  those  where 
an  octave  has  been  tuned  upwards,  as  from  G,  C,  and 
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Bb,  to  be  placed  also  below,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ta- 
ble, as  llie  letters  placed  after  the  second  column  indi- 
cate. 

We  now  turn  to  the  new  and  correct  theorem  for  cal- 
culating Beats  by  our  4th  meiiiod,  and  muitipiy  the 
least  number  of  vibialions  by  3,  mid  llie  greatest  num- 
ber by  2,  (the  terms  of  the  ratio,  |)  in  each  corrcpond- 
ing  pair  of  vibrations  of  the  fif  hs,  uud  place  the  products 
below  and  above  in  the  intervals  in  column  2  ;  by  wliich 
means  two  numbers  nearly  alike  will  come  together, 
ready  for  subtracting  to  obtain  the  beats,  that  are  set 
opposite  in  column  4,  to  each  of  these  pairs  of  products  ; 
by  wliich  process,  all  the  trouble  and  risk  of  mistakes  in 
transcribing  numbers  are  avoided,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion may  be  preserved  for  future  use  or  revision.  The 
products  for  G*  and  Eb,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
parts  of  the  Table,  may  easily  be  deducted  to  obtain  tlie 
heats,  where  they  s.and,  and  without  transcribing.  Me- 
thods so  very  simple  and  easy  as  these,  of  obtaining  the 
beats  of  the  fifths,  (and  of  all  ihe  other  concords  by  the 
same  theorem  that  has  been  referred  to.)  lo  the  utmost 
degree  of  exactitude,  will,  we  hope,  stimulate  many  to 
apply  ihem  in  the  calculations  on  other  systems,  who 
have  been  deterred  by  the  very  operose  method  hitherto 
known  and  recommended  for  ilie  purpose.  In  practice, 
the  index  and  decimal  point  of  the  logarithm,  in  column 
l,ni.y  very  well  be  dispensed  with,     (f) 

BROC.\DE,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  signifies  that 
species,  in  which  a  certain  portion  of  woof  is  interwoven, 
in  order  to  produce  fanciful  variety  upon  particular  parts 
of  the  superficies  of  the  cloth.  In  this  respect  it  may, 
V  ithout  any  violation  of  propriety,  be  taken  as  a  generic 
term,  under  whicli  all  the  varieties  of  spot,  or  japan 
■weaving,  maybe  included.  As  an  article  of  commerce, 
it  can  never  be  of  material  importance,  in  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  labour  are  necessarily  so  high  as 
they  are  in  Britain  ;  for  hitherto,  at  least,  no  attempt  to 
introduce  the  aid  of  machinpry  has  been  in  any  degree 
practically  successful,  and  the  tedious  and  fatiguing 
process  of  mere  manual  labour  will  ever  preclude  com- 
petition with  those  showy,  although  flimsy  and  inferior 
substitutes,  which  can  be  afforded  at  less  than  one-third 
of  the  price.  This  manufacture,  and  the  whole  range  of 
spotting,  differs  from  the  damask,  and  oth(  r  ornamental 
kinds,  in  this  respect,  that  the  woof  is  only  interwoven, 
where  the  figure  is  to  be  formed,  an  entirely  distinct 
woof  being  employed  to  form  the  ground-work  of  the 
fabric.  The  requisite  machinery  for  this  purpose  will 
be  found  by  referring  to  Plate  CIV.  Fig.  1  ;  and  the  re- 
maining figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  far  the  dif- 
ference between  brocade,  japan,  and  common  spot  weav- 
ing, consists  in  the  construction  and  mounting  of  the 
loom  ;  and  how  far,  subsequently,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  loom,  when  mounted,  is  employed  by  the  operator. 
In  what  is  properly  termed  the  brocade,  or  finger  flower, 
the  whole  of  every  flower  is  interwoven  merely  by  the 
hand,  and  this  constitutes  the  enormous  expence  ;  re- 
sembling, in  some  degree,  that  species  of  weaving 
which  has  been  brought  to  such  a  wonderful  degree  of 
perfection  on  the  continent,  as  inmany  instances  to  rival 
even  the  most  masterly  efforts  of  painting,  and  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ta/iestry. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  brocade  loom,  Plate  CIV. 
Fig.  1,  which  is  a  horizontal  plan,  will  serve  to  convey 
some  idea.  In  this  figure,  the  warp  is  only  represented 
where  the  figures  are  to  be  shown  ;  the  remaining  warp 
being,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  that  of  plain  or  alter- 


nately woven  cloth.  When  the  warp  is  opened  for  the 
common  texture,  the  woof  is  interwoven  exactly  as  in  a 
plain  fabric  ;  and  where  a  figure  is  to  be  formed,  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  woof,  much  coarser,  is  passed,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  hand,  through  those  portions  of  warp  which 
are  successively  opened,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
design  or  pattern.  These  two  operations  arc  perform- 
ed alternately,  and  thus  the  fabric  is  formed,  the  gene- 
ral texture  being  effected  by  a  shuttle,  and  the  ornamen- 
tal by  manual  labour.  In  the  general  mode  of  pei  form- 
ing tills,  the  weaver  is  assisted  by  a  boy  or  girl,  who 
sits  along  with  him,  and  assists  him  in  passing  the  orna- 
mental wool  through  the  warp  which  is  raised.  If,  in 
Fig.  1,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  supposed  to  consist  of  three 
portions  of  warp,  set  apart  for  the  ornamental  figure, 
and  if  it  be  also  understood,  that  any  iiumbei  of  these 
may  be  included  in  one  web,  according  to  its  bieadth, 
its  fineness,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  flow- 
ers required,  the  general  principle  will  be  at  once  com- 
prehended. Let  the  heddles  which  open  the  warp  be 
represented  at  DD,  and  suppose  every  other  part  to  be 
exactly  similar  to  any  other  common  loom,  the  lay  be- 
ing entirely  omitted.  Any  portion  of  the  warp  may  then 
be  opened,  by  raising  the  particular  heddles  ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  the  ornamental  woof  which  forms  every 
flower  may  be  passed  through  by  the  weaver  and  his 
assistants.  Let  plain  woof  be  then  passed  through  to 
form  the  general  fabric,  and  the  desired  effect  must  be 
produced.  This  is  of  itself  sufliciently  obvious  ;  but  the 
means  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  and  the  draw- 
ings which  practical  artificers  use  as  guides,  are  of  im- 
portance to  those  who  are  professionally  obliged  to  use 
them  ;  and  these  will  be  found  in  the  horizontal  plan  ;  for 
which  see  Fig.  2.  Plans  of  this  kind  will  not  only  con- 
vey a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  is  intended  by  them, 
but  would  really  mislead  any  man,  only  conversant  with 
the  rules  of  mechanical  drawing.  They  are,  however, 
those  to  which  professional  weavers  always  have  re- 
course ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent confusion  of  idea,  and  even  positive  error,  to  explain 
their  principle.  They  may  be  considered  as  horizontal 
plans  of  a  weaving  loom,  but  they  consist  of  two  entire- 
ly separate  and  unconnected  parts,  which  are  placed  to- 
gether merely  for  the  sake  of  convcniency.  If  we  can 
suppose  that  an  architect,  for  the  use  of  practical  build- 
ers, would  plan  two  separate  floors  of  a  house,  and  re- 
present them  as  parts  of  two  adjoining  houses,  the  idea 
will  beat  once  correctly  form.ed.  Thus,  the  right  hand 
part  of  the  figure,  from  A  to  B,  represents  the  heddles, 
and  the  left  hand  part,  from  B  to  C,  the  heddles  which, 
in  actual  practice,  are  really  perpendicularly  under  the 
fonncr.  The  first  of  these,  namely  the  portion  from  A 
to  B,  represents  what  is  termed  the  draught  of  a  web,  or 
that  order  of  succession  in  which  the  warp  is  inserted  in 
the  different  leaves  of  which  the  heddles  consist.  The 
second  portion  from  B  to  C  serves  to  guide  the  person 
who  arranges  the  machinery  of  a  loom,  how  to  form  the 
connections  between  the  heddles  and  the  levers,  ortred- 
dles,  by  which  they  are  to  be  moved.  In  the  article 
Cloth  Manufacture,  the  general  principle  of  connec- 
tion, and  the  ranges  and  powers  of  the  respective  levers, 
will  be  found  sufficiently  explained  ;  their  particular  ap- 
plication, therefore,  is  only  necessary  in  this  place. 

For  the  draught  of  the  warp,  or  its  order  of  insertion 
in  the  heddles,  it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  two  sides  of  the  pattern  are  simi- 
lar,   or  dissimilar  ;  for  in  the  former  case  only  one  half 
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of  the  heddlcs  will  be  vequisiie,  which  are  indispensi- 
bl  J  in  ihe  latter.  By  similarity  of  the  sides,  the  follow- 
ing meaning  is  to  be  understood.  Let  an  ornament  or 
floucr  consist  of  any  given  number  of  threads,  as  20,  40, 
60,  80,  or  100;  then  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the  10 
threads  to  the  left  form  an  appearance  exactly  similar 
to  the  10  threads  to  the  right,  but  inverted  upon  the 
cloth,  the  pattern  is  similar,  and  may  be  wrought  with 
10  leaves  ;  if  not,  it  is  dissimilar,  and  will  require  20,  ex- 
clusive of  what  may  be  requisite  for  plain  cloth  in  cither 
instance.  The  pattern  in  the  figure  is  dissimilar,  and 
therefore  requires  twice  the  number  of  leaves  which 
would  be  necessary  in  one  diverging  equally  from  the 
centre.  In  this  pattern,  25  leaves  are  used,  indepen- 
dently of  that  in  the  front,  througii  which  every  alter- 
nate thread  is  drawn,  in  order  to  form  the  ground  of 
the  fabric.  Hence,  if  plain  cloth  be  required,  as  it  is  in 
the  intervals  between  the  flowers,  the  aggregate  of  the 
23  leaves,  including  one  half  of  the  warp,  while  the  front 
leaf  singly  contains  the  other  half  :  these  two,  wrought 
alternately,  will  produce  the  plain,  whilst  the  others 
may  be  so  varied  in  succession  as  to  form  any  flower 
whatever,  whose  range  does  not  exceed  the  number  of 
threads  contained  in  those  leaves.  The  draught  of  the 
warp  is  uniform  and  successive  from  left  to  right,  and 
hence  the  whole  fabric  may  be  covered  with  flowers  if 
required;  or  the  weaver  may,  at  his  discretion,  fill  only 
every  second,  third,  or  fourth,  with  the  ornamental  woof, 
and  thus  produce  a  pattern  richer  or  slighter,  as  may  be 
found  convenient. 

The  number  of  treddles  necessary  are  22.  Of  these, 
the  two  represented  at  the  right  hand,  and  distinguished 
by  the  letters  A,  U,  are  intended  for  the  plain  part  of  the 
fabrick  ;  for  A,  when  depressed,  will  raise  the  front  leaf, 
containmg  one  half  of  the  warp,  and  B  will  exactly  re- 
verse the  effect,  sinking  the  front  leaf  and  raising  all  the 
others.  The  remaining  treddles,  when  used,  will  raise 
in  varied  succession  the  ornamental  part,  and  produce 
the  pattern  intended.  The  cross  lines  drawn  in  the 
figure  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  design  paper, 
which  is  the  general  rule  by  which  weavers  are  directed 
in  their  operations  ;  and  a  copious  account  of  which, 
illustrated  by  references  to  the  most  extensive  species 
of  ornamental  workmanship,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Cloth  Manufacture.  Let  whatever  part  of  the  pat- 
tern, where  the  warp  is  to  be  raised  above  the  woof,  be 
represented  by  the  marks  and  dots  upon  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  heddles  and  treddles,  and  an  exact  rule  will 
be  given  to  the  weaver  for  the  application  of  his  raising 
cordage.  In  a  part  of  these  the  whole  intersection  is 
filled,  which  assimilates  the  appearance  to  that  upon  de- 
sign paper  ;  in  the  remainder,  dots  only  are  used,  which 
is  the  way  generally  adopted  in  actual  practice.  These 
marks,  therefore,  denote  raising  cords,  and  wheie  no 
mark  is  applied,  sinking  cords  are  to  be  used  ;  so  that 
the  whole  warp  may  be  effected  either  in  one  or  the 
other  way,  by  the  pressure  of  every  individual  treddle. 
Upon  tliis  general  rule  depends  the  formation  of  every 
flower  which  can  be  woven  upon  cloth,  whether  incor- 
porated into  the  fabric,  as  in  damask,  or  effected  by  se- 
parate woof,  as  in  brocading. 

The  cording  marks,  in  plans  of  this  description,  may 
in  general  be  reduced  to  three  different  descriptions  : 

1st,  Those  in  which  every  part  of  the  figure  is  inde- 
pendent and  dissimilar. 

2d,  Those  in  which  the  two  sides  are  similar,  but  where 
the  top  and  bottom  differ. 


3d,  Those  in  which  every  part  diverging  from  the 
centre,  is  similar  to  that  opposite  to  it. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  the  figure  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  is  an  example  ;  and  this,  whe- 
ther woven  as  a  brocade,  or  as  a  spot,  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive kind. 

In  Plate  CIV.  Fig.  3,  will  be  found  an  illustration  of 
the  second  ;  and  this  we  shall  suppose  is  to  be  woven 
like  what  is  termed  a  common  spot. 

Spotting,  in  point  of  show  and  effect,  is  considerably 
inferior  to  brocading  ;  but  its  great  difference  in  labour, 
and  consequently  in  price,  gives  it  many  advantages  over 
the  former,  which  is  much  too  expensive  for  extensive 
and  general  use.  Spotting  is  formed  by  the  insertion  of 
woof  much  coarser  than  what  forms  the  general  fabric, 
and  passes  clear  of  every  part  of  the  texture,  the  figures 
only  excepted.  The  intervals  of  the  coarse  woof  are 
clipped  away  with  scissars  after  the  cloth  is  taken  from 
the  loom,  and  before  it  is  sent  to  be  bleached  and  finish- 
ed. From  this  circumstance,  all  spots  are  liable  to  a 
defect  in  appearance,  from  which  brocades  are  totally 
exempted.  If  this  spot  be  supposed  to  represent  a  club, 
only  one  half  of  the  figure  is  necssary  for  the  plan  of 
the  cording  ;  for  in  the  way  in  which  the  drawing  of  the 
warp  is  done,  two  threads  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  Fi- 
gure being  inserted  in  the  same  leaf,  the  sides  will  be 
similarly  formed  by  half  of  the  mounting  used  in  dissi- 
milar or  independent  spots.  The  mounting  here  con- 
sists of  two  separate  and  independent  figures,  which  arc 
to  be  wrought  alternately  ;  and  any  portion  of  the  warp 
being  inserted  in  the  plain  leaves  A  and  B,  the  figures 
may  be  either  contiguous,  or  removed  to  any  distance 
which  may  be  thought  proper.  A  spot  where  all  the 
figures  are  contiguous,  without  any  intervention  of  plain 
cloth,  is  called  an  allover  ;  those  where  the  plain  spaces 
are  equal  to  those  allotted  for  the  spotting  are  denomi- 
nated half  covers,  and  so  of  others.  This  spot  is  con- 
tained in  32  leaves,  of  which  A  and  B  are  reserved  for 
the  plain  intervals,  and  the  remaining  30  for  the  two 
spots,  15  being  allotted  for  each. 

In  Plate  CIV.  Fig.  4,  is  given  the  plan  used  for  the 
japan  or  paper  spot,  which  is  more  brilliant  in  appear- 
ance, but  vastly  more  expensive  in  apparatus,  and  more 
tedious  to  work  than  the  common  spot.  The  difference 
ol  the  japan  from  the  common  spot  consists  in  the  lat- 
ter being  as  completely  interwoven  with  the  cloth  as 
any  part  of  the  fabric,  whereas  the  former  is  only  raised 
or  flushed  on  one  side.  In  the  common  spot,  therefore, 
each  alternate  thread  is  drawn  into  the  same  leaf,  and 
consequently  one  half  of  the  whole  warp  is  wrought  ex- 
actly as  a  plain  piece  of  cloth,  whilst  the  other  half  only 
is  reserved  for  the  fanciful  or  decorative  part.  In  the 
insertion  of  the  two  kinds  of  woof,  tiie  finer  sort,  which 
forms  the  ground  or  body  of  the  texture,  is  passed  twice 
between  the  warp  for  every  time  that  tlie  coarse  or  spot- 
ting woof  is  used.  But  in  the  japan  spot,  every  thread 
of  that  part  which  forms  the  figure  is  drawn  independ- 
ently, and  consequently  twice  the  number  of  leaves  be- 
come necessary,  and  as,  in  this  case,  one  thread  of  each 
kind  of  woof  is  alternately  used,  the  spotting  woof  is  as 
completely  incorporated  into  the  fabric  as  any  other  part 
of  it.  In  the  figure,  the  plain  leaves  A  and  B  are  only 
used  for  the  intervals  between  the  spots  or  figures  ;  and 
were  the  pattern  a  complete  allover  spot,  they  would 
only  be  used  for  a  few  threads  or  splitfuls  of  warp  at 
each  side,  in  order  to  form  a  plain  selvage  or  list.  The 
marks  for  the  order  of  drawing  the  warp  through  the 
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fanciful  part  of  the  mounting,  being  placed  upon  exact- 
ly the  same  plan  as  iormerly  licscribed,  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  figure  will  be  sufficient  for  those  who  have 
studied  the  former  plans,  or  who  are  previously  ac- 
quainted with  this  mode  of  elucidation,  which  js  univer- 
sal among  the  best  informed  operative  weavers  of  fanci- 
ful cloth,  without  almost  any  further  cxplanalion.  The 
whole,  it  will  be  evident,  may  be  reduci,d  to  four  com- 
partments, two  being  allotted  for  each  flower;  and 
were  the  flowers  in  regular  succession,  withoui  being 
placed  so  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  a  diamond  or 
diagonal  row,  only  one  half  of  the  apparatus  would  be 
necessary. 

The  Japan  spot,  although  less  tedious,  and  conse- 
quently less  expensive  than  the  brocade,  is  still  suffi- 
ciently so  to  preclude  it  from  ever  becoming  an  article 
of  general  use,  excepting  with  the  opulent;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  never  can  be  an  article  of  extensive  maimfac- 
lure,  more  especially  as  it  is  rivalled,  even  in  point  of 
show,  by  many  cheaper  substitutes.  Abstracted,  liow- 
ever,  from  the  original  expcnce,  it  will  perhaps  be 
found,  eventually,  a  more  desirable  article,  even  in  point 
of  economy,  than  many  of  the  more  flimsy  substitutes 
W'hicI)  have  superseded  it.  To  those,  therefore,  who 
can  afford  the  original  purchase,  and  who  are  not  too 
prone  to  be  carried  away  by  novelty,  it  will  be  always  de- 
sirable ;  for,  in  point  of  neatness,  strength,  and  durabili- 
ty, if  carefully  used,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  most  of 
the  light  ornamental  goods  which  are  manufactured, 
either  in  India  or  in  Britain. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  save  time,  and  su- 
'  persede  the  necessity  of  employing  a  boy  or  girl  to 
assist  the  operator  in  fingering  brocades,  which  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  interweaving  of  tlie  coarse  woof  by 
the  hand.  These  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  opera- 
tive tradesmen,  who,  being  neither  intimately  acc|uaint- 
cd  with  those  minutiae  of  mechanical  science,  which  are 
so  peculiarly  necessary  to  guard  an  inventor  from  great 
error,  nor  of  the  ability  to  expend  either  much  time  or 
money  in  maturing  their  plans,  were  not  very  likely  to 
prove  eminently  successful. 

The  competition  of  cheaper  articles  may  be  assigned 
as  a  sufficient  reason  wliy  more  opulent  manulacturers 
could  have  little  inducement  to  embark  capital  in  the 
promotion  of  such  schemes ;  and  consequently  both, 
after  a  few,  perhaps  insufficient,  experiments,  were 
abandoned.  If  a  demand,  however,  really  existed  for  the 
article,  ( ither  of  them  seems  sufficiently  capable  of  ef- 
fecting its  purpose,  and  even  of  pioducing  a  very  con- 
siderable saving.  In  Plate  CIV  Fig.  5,  a  small  addi- 
tional lay,  containing  anumlier  of  boxes,  each  of  which 
is  to  work  a  small  independent  shuttle,  is  represented. 
This  lay  has  two  motions.  The  first  serves  to  raise  or 
sink  it  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  second  from  right  to  left, 
and  -vicr  vrsa^  by  a  sudden  jerk,  throws  the  shuttles 
from  each  box  to  that  next  it.  Tiiis  lay  being  suspend- 
ed immediately  in  front  of  the  large  one  which  contains 
the  reed,  and  which  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the 
common  lav  for  weaving  plain  cloth,  is  sunk  between  the 
intervals  of  the  warp,  when  the  small  shuttles  are  to  be 
used,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  all  the  small  shuttles  are 
thrown  across.  The  front  lay  being  then  raised,  the 
woof  is  struck  home  by  the  other  lay  ;  the  fine  woof  for 
the  ground  of  the  texture  is  then  inserted,  as  in  plain 
Weaving,  and  the  op  ration  of  the  small  lay  repeated  as 
often  as  the  particular  form  or  size  of  the  flower  renders 
it  requisite.     The  places  for  the  small  siiuttles  are  dis- 


tinguished by  the  letters  A  A,  BB,  Sec.  each  letter  being 
supposed  to  show  the  place  ol  one  shuttle  in  each  ol  its 
alternate  positions.  As  this  apparatus  is  very  similar 
in  the  general  principle  to  that  ol  the  incle  loom,  there 
ib  no  reason  to  despair  ol  rendering  ii  eft'ective,  when- 
ever a  sufficien:  stimulus  lor  the  exertion  of  talent  and 
industry  i^  held  out,  by  a  want  of  tlie  article  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce.  In  its  present  state,  it  can  only  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  rude  and  impertect  attempt 
at  improvement. 

Tlic  other  invention,  which  was  made  by  Mr  Austin 
of  Glasgow,  many  years  ago,  like  the  former,  was  ne- 
glected after  a  partial  and  imperfect  trial.  In  this,  the 
eflcct,  for  which  the  small  boxes  in  the  formerfare  de- 
signeo,  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  segments  of  a 
circle,  Plate  CIV.  Fig.  6.  each  containing  a  small  bobbin 
of  woof  These  segments,  which  were  composed  of 
brass,  had  an  aperture  left  sufficient  to  allow  the  warp, 
forming  the  extreme  brcadtli  of  each  flower,  to  rise 
without  obstruction,  and  each  segment  was  so  construct- 
ed as  to  revolve  fretly  in  a  groove.  The  circumteruuce 
of  each  was  cut  like  a  wheel,  and  motion  given  lO  the 
whole  by  a  rack  moved  alternately  from  side  to  side. 
Thus  the  bobbin  intersected  the  opvn  warp  at  every  re- 
volution, and  the  aperture  in  the  segment  allowed  a  free 
passage  to  the  warp.  In  this,  like  ihe  former,  there  ap- 
pears rather  a  rude  and  not  impracticable  plan,  than  a 
maturely  digested  and  practically  efficient  improve- 
ment. Both  seem  to  require  much  farther  amelioration  ; 
and  they  are  inserted,  rather  to  shew  what  has  been 
done,  than  as  complete  and  effective  models  of  mechani- 
cal efficiency,     (j.  d  ) 

BROCKEN,  the  name  of  the  highest  of  the  Hartz 
mouiilains  in  Saxony.  This  mountain,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  natural  curiosities,  is  much  resorted  to  by 
travellers,  may  be  ascended  by  two  great  roads  for  car- 
riages, or  by  five  foot-paths.  The  best  method  of  as- 
cending it  on  foot  is  to  take  the  foot-path  on  the  side  of 
Scliiercke,  and  to  descend  by  the  foot-path  of  llsen- 
bours;h.  Between  Schiercke  and  Heinrichshoke  there 
are  immense  blocks  of  granite,  like  those  of  Mount  St 
Gothard,  and  large  tables  of  granite,  equal  to  those  on 
Mount  Grimsel.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  the  reigning  Count  of  Stollberg  Wernige- 
rode  has  cut  a  new  road  from  VVernigerode,  where  he 
has  erected  a  large  and  well  built  inn,  from  a  design  of 
the  architect  Barth,  which  is  protected  by  conductors, 
and  which  resisted  the  terrible  storm  of  November 
1800.  In  this  delightful  inn,  which,  from  the  immense 
height  at  which  it  is  placed,  commands  a  most  exten- 
sive view,  the  traveller  is  astonished  to  find  all  the  ac- 
commodation and  luxuries  of  the  first  hotels  in  Eu- 
rope. 

At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  there  are  several 
masses  of  fragments,  and  blocks  of  granite,  called  the 
altar  and  the  sorcerer's  chair.  A  clear  spring  of  water 
is  called  the  magic  fountain,  and  the  anemone  of  the 
Brocken  is  denominated  the  sorcerer's  flower.  These 
names  derive  their  origin  from  the  festival  of  the  great 
idol  Ciotho,  whom  the  Saxons  worshipped  in  secret,  at 
this  immense  and  solitary  height,  while  Christianity  was 
extending  her  peaceful  conquests  over  the  plains  below. 
From  the  highest  summit  of  the  Brocken  is  seen  a  plain 
about  70  leagues  in  extent,  peopled  with  five  millions 
of  souls,  and  occupying  nearly  the  two-hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  The  following  are  the  heights 
of  the  mountain  as  taken  by  difierent  observers: 
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Old  Paris  feet. 

3,455. 

Rosenthal. 

3,163. 

Lasius. 

3,022. 

Zimmerman 

3,246. 

Rosenthal. 

3,184. 

De  Luc. 

•^2,926. 
1,081. 

Rosenthal. 

Rostnthal. 

1,038. 

De  Luc. 

326. 

Rosenthal. 

Above  the  North  Sea,    • 

Above  Hanover,     -     -  .  • 

Above  Nordhausen  and  Got- 

tint^en,     -     ...     - 
Above  Oderbrucke,     -     - 

Above  the  old  hotel, 

The  principal  curiosities  of  the  Brocken  are — the  in- 
sulated rock  of  llsensiein,  rising  to  a  height  ol  320  feet, 
and  the  rocks  ol  Schnarchcr,  Rennccke,  and  Hohne- 
klippen,  which  are  of  inferior  height ;  the  fall  of  the 
rivtr  Bode  on  the  side  of  Rossirapp  ;  the  Rosstrapp, 
wliitli  is  a  wall  of  rocks  cut  perpendicularly,  and  form- 
ing a  precipice  ot  from  500  to  800  fett ;  and  the  Oder- 
brucke, which  is  a  dyke  consisting  of  immense  blocks 
of  ;_ranile,  which  stops  the  course  of  the  Oder,  and 
makes  it  form  a  huge  lake  of  10,138  square  toises.  In 
adaition  to  these  objects  of  curiosity,  the  picturesque 
road  along  the  Oderbrucke,  the  canal  of  Reliberg,  and 
the  grottos,  called  Baumanshole  and  Bielshole,  are  wor- 
thy of  particular  notice.  The  latitutle  of  the  top  of  the 
Brocken  is  51°  48'  29",  and  its  longitude  28°  16' 20"  east 
from  the  Ferro  Isles.  An  account  of  the  botany  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  mountains  may  be  found  in  Gatterer's 
Anlntung  den  Harz  zu  bereisen  ;  and  an  account  of  their 
mineralogical  productions  will  be  found  in  Lasius'  Beo- 
bachtungen  iiber  die  Harzgebirge.     See  Hartz.      (^  ) 

BROCKLESBY,  Richard,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  descended  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  Irish  family ; 
and  was  born  at  Minehead,  in  Somersetshne,  on  the  1 1th 
of  August  1722,  when  his  mother  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
relations.  His  parents,  who  resided  at  Cork,  belonged 
to  the  society  of  Quakers,  and  seem  to  have  been  more 
anxious  to  imbue,  the  mind  of  their  son  with  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  education,  than  with  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  their  sect.  At  the  academy  of  Ballytore, 
where  he  went  at  an  early  age,  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  which 
grew  into  the  warmest  friendship,  when  both  of  them 
appeared  as  public  characters  in  London.  After  finish- 
ing his  grammar  education,  Mr  Brocklesby  attended  a 
course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1745,  and  delivered  a 
thesis,  entitled  De  Saliva  Sana  et  Morbosa.  Upon  his 
return  to  England  in  1746,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in 
London  ;  but,  like  all  young  practitioners,  his  time  was 
less  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  than  in 
accommodating  his  wants  to  the  narrowness  of  his  in- 
come. His  fame,  however,  began  to  extend,  after  the 
publication  of  his  Essay  on  the  mortality  of  the  horned 
cattle.  In  the  year  1751,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
university  of  Dublin  in  1754  ;  and  he  received  the  same 
honour  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1755.  In 
June  1756,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

The  practice  of  Dr  Brocklesby  now  began  to  extend 

•  It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  his  biogi-aphers,  that  Dr  Brocklesby  received  pensions  from  five  noble  femilies  besides  the  Duke  of 
ttichmond's ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  his  authority,  the  statement  is  not  correct. 
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with  his  reputation.  The  mildness  of  his  disposition 
endeared  him  to  his  professional  brethren,  while  his 
kind  attention  to  the  wants  and  diseases  of  the  poor, 
gained  him  the  affectioiis  of  a  more  extensive  circle- 
In  the  year  1758,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  artny 
by  Lord  Barrington;  and,  in  this  capacity  he  served  in 
Germany  during  tiie  greater  part  of  the  seven  years  war. 
He  was  afterwards  chosen  physician  to  the  hospitals  for 
British  forces;  and  he  returned  to  London  in  1763,  a 
few  months  before  the  termination  of  the  war.  In  1764, 
he  published,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  Hconomkal  and  Me- 
dical Obsenations  from  1738  to  1763,  tending  to  the 
inqirovement  of  Mrdical  Hosfiicals  This  work,  which 
contains  the  valuable  results  of  his  experience  on  the 
continent,  abounds  with  excellent  practical  remarks  on 
the  history  and  treatment  of  various  disorders,  and  with 
many  useful  hints  respecting  the  management  of  hos- 
pitals. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  Dr  Brocklesby  was  left  an 
estate  of  600/.  per  annum.  From  his  prolession,  he  de- 
rived a  clear  income  of  1000/.  a  year,  and,  as  he  enjoy- 
ed half  pay  from  the  army,  and  also  a  pension  from  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Richmond,*  he  was  enabled  not  only 
to  live  in  splendour,  but  to  amass  a  very  considerable 
fortune.  Dr  Brocklesby  was  now  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  contributed  several  papers  to 
the  tran>Bctions  of  that  learned  body;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  the  society  of  his  literary  and 
political  friends.  By  his  advice,  a  professorship  of 
chemistry  was  added  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  ;  and  he  had  also  the 
merit  of  recommending  to  that  professorship  the  cele- 
brated Dr  Adair  Crawford.  About  this  time,  the  Duke 
ol  Richmond  appointed  him  physician-general  to  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery  and  corps  of  engineers.  The 
infirmities  of  old  age,  however,  now  began  to  interfere 
with  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and  induced  him 
to  abandon  his  medical  practice,  except  among  his  par- 
ticular friends.  In  December  1797,  he  went  to  Bea- 
consfield,  on  a  visit  to  the  widow  of  his  late  friend  Mr 
Burke  ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  he  returned  to 
dine  with  his  two  nephews,  Dr  Young  and  Mr  Beeby, 
of  whose  education  he  had  taken  the  principal  charge. 
Though  a  little  fatigued  with  the  journey,  he  talked 
with  cheerfulness,  repeated  passages  from  his  favourite 
classics,  and  appeared  in  his  usual  health ;  but,  when 
he  retired  to  rest  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he 
found  the  labour  of  ascending  the  stairs  almost  too  great 
for  him,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  he  went  to  bed,  he 
dropped  asleep,  and  almost  instantly  expired,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  pain.  He  bequeathed  his  books, 
pictures,  and  plate,  with  a  handsome  legacy,  to  his  ne- 
phew Dr  Thomas  Young,  now  foreign  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  a  philosopher  to  whom  science 
is  under  numerous  obligations.  With  the  exception  of 
these  and  a  few  other  legacies,  the  rest  of  Dr  Brockles- 
by's  fortune,  which  amounted  altogether  to  about  50,000/. 
was  left  to  his  other  nephew  Mr  Beeby. 

Though  Dr  Brocklesby  conducted  his  affairs  witli  a 
prudent  economy,  equally  removed  from  meanness  and 
profusion,  yet  he  was  distinguished  by  tliat  true  bene- 
volence and  liberality  of  disposition,  which  is  ever  de- 
sirous to  possess  the  means,  as  well  as  the  inclination, 
to  do  good.    There  is  a  species  of  generosity,  spruig- 
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ing  no  doubt  from  the  nolilest  motives,  wlikh  wastes 
itself  in  a  ftw  unavailint;  tflbris  ;  but  that  pnictical  be- 
nevolence which  is  alone  worthy  of  our  praise  and  imi- 
tation, seems  to  have  been  possessed,  in  a  very  high 
det^ree,  by  Dr  Brocklesby.  Tlie  trugality  whicli  is  dic- 
tated by  scltibh  feelings,  is  one  of  the  meanest  failings 
wilh  which  the  human  character  can  be  stained  ;  but 
the  economy  which  husbands  the  resources  of  charity, 
and  directs  ihem  with  caution  to  proper  objects,  is  a 
virtue  beyond  all  praise. 

No  sooner  was  Dr  Brocklesby  informed  that  Dr  John- 
son was  prevented,  by  the  narrowness  of  his  income, 
from  going  to  the  Continent  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  than  he  offered  him,  in  the  most  delicate  man- 
ner, an  annuity  of  100/.  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
When  the  Doctor  declined  this  offer,  his  generous 
friend  pressed  him  to  reside  in  his  house,  as  more  suit- 
ed to  his  health  than  that  in  which  he  then  lived.  His 
conduct  to  Edmund  Burke  was  equally  noble  and  gene- 
rous. Dr  Bioiklesby  transmitted  to  him  1000/.,  with 
the  notification,  that  he  intended  to  leave  him  this  sum 
at  his  death,  but  that  he  thought  it  might  be  of  more 
use  to  him  at  present. 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  Dr  Brocklesby  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  politics,  and  participated  in  the  early  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Whig  Clul)  ;  but  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned the  leaders  of  that  parly,  along  with  Mr  Burke 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Dr  Brocklesby  was,  at  one  time,  induced  to  accept  a 
challenge,  which  oripinaied  in  some  professional  jea- 
lousies. The  Doctor  having  spoken  openly  against 
some  improper  means  which  he  supposed  had  been 
employed  by  Sir  John  Elliot,  in  order  to  procure  the 
favour  of  a  family  on  which  they  had  jointly  attended  ; 
the  friends  of  Sir  John  incited  him  to  send  a  challenge 
to  Dr  Brocklesby.  The  parties  met  in  the  field  to  de- 
termine this  point  of  honour  ;  but  they  were  luckily  se- 
parated after  the  first  fire,  Ly  a  centinel  on  guard.* 

In  addition  to  the  woi  ks  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, Dr  Brocklesby  published,  in  1760,  his  Orntio 
Hanciuna,  which  he  pronounced  before  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1747,  vol.  xliv.,  he  published  a  letter  "  On 
.he  Indian  Poison  sent  ovtr  by  Don  Antonio  cle  UUoa: 
In  the  Transactions  for  1747-8,  vol.  xlv.,  he  published  a 
paper  "  On  l/ie  /luiaonous  root  lately  found  mixed  among 
the  Gentian  ;"  and,  in  the  same  work  for  1735,  vol.  xlix., 
appeared,  his  £x/ieriments  on  the  Sensibility  and  Irrita- 
biliiy  of  the  several  /larts  of  Animals.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  Medical  Observations,  he  pub- 
lished the  case  of  a  lady  labouring  under  diabetes  ;  ex- 
periments relative  to  the  analysis  of  Seltzer  water  ;  and 
a  case  of  an  encysted  tumour  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  Dr 
Brocklesby  wrote  also  a  Dissrrtation  an  the  Music  of 
the  Anci<7its,  which  was  published  in  1749.     (^) 

BROEK,  a  town,  or  large  village,  in  North  Holland, 
celebrated  for  the  elegance  and  cleanness  of  the  houses 
and  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  roofed 
with  tiles.  The  brilliancy  of  the  colours  with  which 
the  outside  of  them  is  painted,  the  beautiful  gardens 
before  them,  adorned  with  shell-work  and  statues,  and 
the  unusual  care  which  is  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to 
keep  the  streets  clean,  render  this  village  an  interesting 
object  of  curiosity.  Little  rivulets  pass  by  the  sides  of 
the  houses  ;  and  the  streets  are  made   so  narrow,  for 


the  purpose  of  being  kept  clean,  that  they  do  not  admit 
carriages,  and  cattle  are  not  allowed  to  pass  through 
them.  The  streets  are  paved  with  bricks,  which  are 
washed  and  smoothed  with  a  polisher,  and  they  are  cover- 
ed with  salid,  on  which  is  drawn  a  variety  of  figures.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  permit  an  inn  to  be  established  in 
the  town.  At  the  entrance  to  several  of  the  houses  there 
are  pairs  of  slippers,  ready  for  the  use  of  those  whose 
shoes  are  soiled  with  mud.  The  town  is  principally  in- 
habited by  merchants,  who  have  retired  from  business, 
or  who  have  a  connection  with  some  of  the  commercial 
houses  in  Amsterdam.  This  town  formerly  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  with  the  Baltic,  with  Dantzig, 
and  Konigsberg  ;  but  it  has  now  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  only  articles  of  its  trade  are  corn  and  cattle,  (w) 
BROKER,  [Broccator,  Broccarius,  and  Auxionarius,) 
signifies,  in  general,  one  who  is  employed  to  make  and 
conclude  bargains  between  merchants  and  tradesmen,  in 
matters  of  money  and  merchandize,  for  a  fee  or  reward. 
The  word  is  derived  from  a  broken  trader,  and  that  from 
the  Saxon  broc,  signifying  misfortune  ;  so  that  broker 
denoted  one  who  was  a  broken  trader  by  misfortune  j 
and  formerly,  it  is  said,  none  but  persons  falling  under 
this  description  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  employ- 
ment of  a  broker. 

There  are  F.xchange-brokers,  Insurance-brokers,  Stock 
brokers,  and  Pavjn-brukers. 

lixchange  brokers,  are  those  whose  business  it  is  to  un- 
derstand the  alteration  of  the  course  of  exchange,  to  in- 
form merchants  how  it  goes,  and  to  notify  to  those  hav- 
ing money  to  pay  or  receive  abroad,  who  are  proper 
persons  to  negotiate  the  exchange  with.  When  the  bu- 
siness is  concluded,  they  have  an  allowance  for  brokage, 
amounting  to  two  shillings  for  every  100/.  sterling.  See 
Exchange. 

By  the  statutes  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  20,  and  6  Ann.  c. 
16,  exchange  brokers  are  to  be  licensed  in  London,  by 
the  loid  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  administer  to  them 
an  oath,  and  take  bond  for  the  faithfuL  execution  of  their 
ofliccs.  Persons  acting  as  brokers,  without  being  thus 
regularly  licensed  and  admitted,  arc  liable  in  a  forfei- 
ture of  500/.;  and  those  who  employ  them  forfeit  50/. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  Bristol,  by  statute  3d  Geo.  II. 
c.  31.  Brokers  must  register  contracts,  Sec.  under  the 
like  penalty  ;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  deal  for  them- 
selves, on  pain  of  forfeiting  200/.  They  are  also  appoint- 
ed to  carry  about  with  them  a  silver  medal,  beariug  the 
king's  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  &c.  and  to  pay  40 
shillings  yearly  to  the  chamber  of  the  city. 

Insurance  brokers,  arc  agents  who  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  between  the  merchant  or  party  insured, 
and  the  untlerwriters  or  insurers.  (See  Insurance.) 
This  being  an  employment  of  great  trust,  insurance- 
brokers  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  generally  are,  persons 
of  respectability  and  honour,  in  whom  unlimited  confi- 
dence can  be  repose<l. 

It  is  generally  understood,  although  the  point  has 
never  been  settled  by  any  judicial  decision,  that,  by  the 
usage  of  trade  in  London,  the  underwriters  give  credit 
only  to  the  broker  for  their  premiums,  and  can  resort 
oidy  to  him  for  payment:  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  alone,  and  not  the  underwriters,  can  recover  the  pre- 
miums from  the  insured.  An  open  account  is  therefore 
usually  kept  between  the  broker  and  every  underwriter 
with  whom  he  has  much  dealing,  in  which  the  broker 


It  is  not  true  that  they  were  attended  by  seconds,  who  placed  tliem  at  a  secure  distance  from  each  other. 
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makes  himself  debtor  to  the  underwriter  for  all  premi- 
ums, and  takes  credit  for  all  losses  to  which  the  undcr- 
vrriter  is  liable,  and  which  the  broker  is  authorised  to  re- 
ceive. Such  losses,  however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  debt  from  the  underwriter  to  the  broker. 

In  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  policy  broker,  the 
court  of  King's  Bench  (25d  George  III.)  held,  that  though 
credit  lor  the  premiums  must  be  given  to  the  broker,  be- 
cause the  underwriters  know  nothing  of  the  principals; 
yet  that  they  could  not  set  off  the  losses,  or  returns  of 
premium  due  to  the  principals,  and  which  they  only 
could  sue  for,  against  a  debt  due  from  the  defendants  to 
the  bankrupt.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  observed,  the  de- 
fendants had  no  commission  del  credere.  In  a  subsequent 
case,  where  the  action  was  brouglit  by  the  assignees  of 
an  underwriter  against  the  factor,  it  was  determined 
(26th  George  III.)  that  the  defendant  might  set  off  losses 
upon  policies  subscribed  by  the  bankrupt,  and  due  to 
the  defendant's  correspondents  ;  but  tliere  the  defendant 
had  a  commission  del  credere  ;  which.  Lord  Mansfield 
said,  made  him  liable  to  his  correspondents  for  losses^ 
■without  first  bringing  an  action  on  the  policy  against 
the  underwriter. 

The  various  duties  and  obligations  incumbent  on  those 
exercising  the  office  of  an  agent  or  broker,  are  similar 
to  those  which  exist,  in  general,  in  cases  of  express  or 
implied  undertaking,  and  are  treated  of  at  large  in  the 
diflerent  works  on  insurance.  See  Marshall  on  Insu- 
rance, vol.  i. ;   also  the  articles  Insurance  and  Policy. 

Stock  brokers,  are  persons  employed  to  buy  and  sell 
shares  of  the  joint  stock  of  any  company  or  corporation, 
.or  in  the  public  funds.  The  business  of  these  brokers 
is  regulated  by  the  statutes,  6th  George  I.  c.  18.,  and 
7th  and  10th  George  II.  c.  8.  See  Stocks  and  Stock- 
fobbing. 

Pawn  brokers,  called  also  pawn  takers,  tally-men,  fri- 
fiers,  or  frijicrers,  are  persons  who  keep  shops,  and  lend 
out  money  to  necessitous  people,  generally  at  an  exor- 
bitant rate  of  profit. 

By  Stat.  25ih  George  III.  c.  48,  pawn-brokers  are  re- 
quired to  lake  out  an  annual  licence  on  a  10/.  stamp, 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  5/.  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  for  each  shop  kt- pt,  under  a  penalty  of  30/. 
By  29th  Georoc  III.  cap.  57,  confirmed  by  31st  George 
III.  c.  52.,  and  53(1  George  III.  c.  53  ,  the  following 
rates  of  profit  are  allowed  to  pawn-brokers  for  interest 
and  warehouse -room  :  For  every  pledge  upon  which 
there  has  not  been  lent  above  2s.  6rf.,  one  half-pennv  per 
inonth  ;  for  as.  one  penny  ;  for  7s.  6d.  one  penny  half- 
penny ;  for  \0s.  two-pei,ce  ;  and  so  on  progressively,  at 
a  proportional  rate,forany  sum  not  exceeding  40s.;  and 
for  any  sum  exceeding  40*.  and  not  exceeding  10/.,  at 
the  rate  of  3f/.  per  20s.,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  frac- 
tional sum.  A  party  may  redeem  pawned  goods  within 
seven  days  after  the  expiration  of  any  month,  without 
paying  any  thing  for  the  seven  days  ;  after  seven  and 
within  sixteen  days,  lit-  pays  interest  for  one  month  and 
a  half;  but  alter  the  first  fourteen  days,  the  pawn-broker 
may  lake  for  the  whole  month. 

The  pawn-broker  is  required  to  make  entries  and  give 
duplicates.  If  he  refuses  to  deliver  up  goods  pledged 
within  one  year,  on  tender  of  the  money  lent  and  inte- 
rest, a  justice  is  empowered,  on  conviction,  to  commit 
him  till  the  goods  be  delivered  up,  or  reasonable  satis- 
faction be  obtained.  After  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
pawned  goods  may  be  sold  by  public  auction  ;  being  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  and  catalogues  of  them  published, 


and  two  advertisements  of  sale  inserted  in  some  newspa- 
per, at  least  two  days  before  the  first  day's  sale,  under  a 
penalty  of  5/.  to  the  owner.  If  pawn  brokers  receive 
notice  from  the  owners  before  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  goods  until  three 
months  shall  have  expired  from  the  end  of  that  year 
They  must  enter  in  their  books  an  account  of  sales  of  all 
goods  pawned  for  more  than  lOs. ;  and,  in  case  of  sale, 
the  overplus  to  be  paid  upon  demand,  within  three  years, 
to  the  owner,  deducting  interest  and  costs,  under  a  pe- 
nalty, upon  refusal,  of  treble  the  sum  lent,  to  be  levied 
by  distress. 

Pawn-brokers  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  goods  in 
their  custody,  or  suffer  them  to  be  redeemed  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  not  to  lend  money  to  any  per- 
son appearing  to  be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or 
intoxicated  ;  nor  to  purchase  duplicates  of  other  pawn- 
brokers ;  nor  to  buy  any  goods  before  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  seven  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor  to  receive  any 
goods  in  pawn  before  eight  in  the  morning,or  after  nine 
at  night,  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day  ;  nor  before 
seven  in  the  morning,  or  after  ten  at  night,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  excepting  the  evenings  of  Satur- 
day, and  those  preceding  Good  Friday  and  Christmas 
day.  They  are  not  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  any  Sunday, 
Good  Friday,  or  Christmas  day.  Pawn-brokers  offend- 
ing against  the  act,  in  cases  where  no  penalty  is  provid- 
ed, shall  forfeit  5/.  for  every  offence  ;  and,  in  all  cases, 
complaint  must  be  made  within  twelve  months.  But 
the  act  docs  not  extend  to  pledges  for  money  above  10/., 
nor  to  persons  lending  money  upon  goods  at  5  /ler  cent. 

Any  person  who  shall  fraudulently  pawn  the  goods  of 
another,  shall,  upon  conviction  before  a  justice,  forfeit 
20s.  and  the  value  of  the  goods  so  pawned  ;  and,  failing 
to  pay,  shall  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for 
not  more  than  three  months,  nor  less  than  one.  Persons 
counterfeiting  or  altering  duplicates,  may  be  committed 
by  a  justice  to  the  house  of  correction  for  a  similar  pe- 
riod. If  any  person  shall  offer  to  pawn  goods,  refusing 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself  and  them  ;  or  if 
there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  goods  are  stolen  ;  or 
if  any  person,  not  entitled,  shall  attempt  to  redeem  pawn- 
ed goods,  they  may  be  taken  before  a  justice  for  exami- 
nation ;  who,  if  there  appear  cause,  may  commit  ih.e  of- 
fender, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law,  provided  the 
nature  of  the  offence  shall  authorise  such  commitment 
by  any  other  law  ;  or  otherwise,  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  nionllis,  nor  less  than  one.  A  justice  may 
also  grant  a  search-warrant,  and  a  peace-officer  break 
open  doors,  and  restore  the  goods,  if  found,  to  the 
owners,     (r) 

BROMELL^,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Hexan- 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p.  176,  and 
Pine  .\pple. 

BROMLEY,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  is  situated  on  the  river  Revensbourn,  10  miles 
south-cast  from  London.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built,  strag- 
gling town,  but  containing  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
cept the  hospital  erected  by  Dr  Warner,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  twenty  poor 
clergymen's  widows.  It  w'as  the  first  endowment  of  the 
kind  in  England,  and  has  been  considerably  augmented 
by  several  additional  charitable  bequests.  In  1756,  Mrs 
Beienson  of  Bradbournc  left  10,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  ten  additional  houses;  and  since  that  time,  Mr 
Pearce  has  bequeathed  12,000/.  for  a  similar  purpose. 
So  that  by  these  means  the  number  of  houses  is  now 
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doubled,  and  the  annual  allowance  to  each  of  the  widows 
on  Bishop  Warner's  foundation  is  30/.  10s.  with  coal  and 
candle;  and  20/.  to  each  of  the  others ;  witli  a  salary  of 
86/.  to  the  chaplain,  who  must  belong  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, O.tfoid.  The  church  of  Bromley  is  a  spacious 
edifice,  consibiing  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles;  with 
an  enibaiiled  tower  at  ihe  west  end,  surmounted  by  a  cu- 
pola. Its  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1792,  to  the  expence 
of  which  Bishop  Thomas  contributed  500/.  Bromley  has 
also  a  charity  school,  for  educating  and  clothing  thirlecn 
boys  and  as  many  girls.  Its  market-house  is  a  large  old 
building,  standing  on  wooden  pillars  ;  and  its  fairs  are  on 
the  14lh  of  February  and  the  5lh  of  August. 

Near  the  town  is  the  palace  of  the  Bisliop  of  Roches- 
ter, which  was  first  erected  in  700,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  received  the  manor  of  Bromley  as  a  gifi  from 
King  Edgar;  and  it  lias  contiimed  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  bishops  of  that  see  till  the  present  time.  The  old 
building  was  pulled  down  by  the  late  Bishop,  and  a  plain 
brick  mansion  erected  in  its  stead  about  the  year  1777. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  spring,  which  is  said  to  possess  the 
same  qualities  as  the  water  ot  Tunbridge  wells,  and 
which  was  much  frequented  in  monkish  times,  and 
held  in  high  estimation.  Brondey  contains  424  houses, 
and  2700  inhabitants.  See  Wilson's  Hislory  of  Br'jin- 
lei/,  and  Beauties  of  England  and  JTuU-s,  vol.  viii.  p. 
1353.     (l) 

BROMSOROVE,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  is  situia< d  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Salwarp,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and  1 1  6  north- 
west from  London.  It  is  rather  irregularly  built,  but 
has  a  very  handsome  church,  with  windows  of  painted 
glass,  and  a  tower  and  spire,  which  are  the  neatest  in 
the  county.  The  church  stands  upon  an  eminence,  and 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  50  steps ;  and  contains 
several  fine  monuments,  among  which  are  those  of 
Judge  Lyttleton,  Bishop  Hall  of  Bristol,  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  a  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
It  has  a  good  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI. 
for  educating  and  clothing  twelve  boys,  which  has  been 
additionally  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooks  ;  and  also 
several  alms-houses.  Bromsgrove  has  some  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  nails, 
needles,  and  other  hardware.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailifl', 
recorder,  and  aldermen,  and  a  court  baron  is  held  in  the 
town-hall,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  every  three  weeks, 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40s.  In  1801,  this 
town  contained  li78  houses,  and  5898  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1208  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  It  has  two  annual  fairs  for  linen  cloth, 
cheese,  and  horses,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day. 

In  the  neighbourhood,  are  Grafton  manor,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  Dodl'ord  priory  ; 
and  Hewell-Grange,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth. 
Sec  Nash's  History  of  M'orcestershire.     (/i) 

BROMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Triandria, 
and  order  Digvnia.     See  Botany,  p.  100. 

BRONCHOCELE.     Sec  Surgeky. 

BRONZE,  the  name  of  a  mixed  metal,  which  the 
ancients  employed  for  casting  statues  and  other  orna- 
ments. According  to  Vasari,  the  bronze  of  the  Egyp- 
tians consisted  of  two-thirds  of  brass,  and  one  of  cop- 
per ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Greeks  added  to  the 
brass  one-tenth  part  of  lead,  and  one-twentieth  part  of 
silver. 

In  casting  bronze  figures,  particular  attention  must 


be  paid  to  the  formation  of  the  mould.  The  pattern 
from  which  the  cast  is  to  be  made  must  have  a  mould 
made  upon  it,  with  a  mixture  of  one-third  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  two-thirds  of  brick-dust.  Its  thickness  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  figure  ;  and  small 
air-holes,  opening  upwards,  should  be  made  in  the 
joints,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  air,  which  is  thrust 
out  by  the  entrance  of  the  metal.  Over  the  interior 
surface  of  the  mould  there  should  be  spread  neatly  a 
layer  of  clay  of  the  intended  thickness  of  the  metal. 
^Vhen  this  is  done,  the  concavity,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  layer  of  clay,  is  to  be  filled  with  the  composition  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  brick-dust  already  mentioned,  which 
will  form  the  core.  When  the  figure  is  long,  strong 
bars  of  iron  must  be  laid  in  the  mould  as  a  support  to 
the  metal  figure,  and  round  these  the  core  must  be 
cast.  The  mould  is  then  opened,  the  layer  of  clay 
taken,  and  every  kind  of  dampness  expelled,  by  drying 
the  mould  and  core  with  charcoal  or  lighted  straw. 
The  core  is  then  replaced  in  the  mould,  where  it  is  sup- 
ported in  its  proper  position  by  short  bars  of  bronze, 
which  run  through  the  mould  into  the  core.  The  mould 
being  strongly  lortificd  with  iron  bars,  and  fixed  in  a  right 
position,  the  liquid  bronze  is  poured  into  the  mouth  of 
the  mould,     (t) 

BRONZING,  is  the  art  of  imitating  bronze,  or  of 
communicating  to  figures  in  wood,  ivory,  plaster,  &c. 
that  greenish  rust  which  distinguishes  the  bronze  figures 
of  the  ancients.  The  golden  bronze  is  made  of  the 
finest  and  brightest  copper  dust,  and  when  it  is  wanted 
of  a  red  colour,  a  small  quantity  of  red  ochre,  well 
pulverised,  is  added  Tliey  are  both  put  on  with 
varnish,  and  the  body  to  which  they  are  applied  is  im- 
mediately dried  over  a  chafing  dish,  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  green. 

The  following  method  of  bronzing  figures  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  After  having  covered  the  figure  with 
a  coat  of  gum  water,  mixed  with  a  little  minium,  take 
a  little  fish  glue,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  by  exposing 
them  in  a  warm  place,  and  add  to  it  some  safiVon  ;  then 
take  the  filings  or  dust  of  any  metal  which  it  is  wanted 
to  imitate,  and  apply  this,  when  mixed  with  the  glue,  to 
the  figure,  with  a  hair  pencil. 

In  bronzing  copper,  the  Chinese  first  rub  it  with 
vinegar  and  ashes,  till  it  is  well  polished.  When  the 
copper  is  well  dried  in  the  sun,  they  cover  it  with  a 
coat,  made  in  the  following  manner.  Take  two  parts 
of  verdigris,  two  parts  of  cinnabar,  five  parts  of  sal 
ammoniac,  two  parts  of  the  bill  and  liver  of  ducks,  five 
parts  of  alum  ;  pound  and  mix  them  well,  and  form 
them  into  a  clear  paste.  The  copper,  after  being  cover- 
ed with  a  coat  of  this  paste,  is  dried,  cooled,  and 
washed,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  about  ten 
times. 

Iron  may  be  bronzed  merely  by  rubbing  it  when  hot 
with  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  and  with  oil.  ,  For  farther  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  see  a  Paper  by  IVIac(|uer,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  /or  1767;  Birch's  His- 
tory of  the  Uoyal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  103  ;  and  Suji/i/ement 
de  I'Jincyclo/iedie,  torn.  ii.  p.  72.      (sr) 

BROOKE,  Henry,  an  ingenious  author,  though  of 
eccentric  and  irrcgnlar  talents,  was  born  in  Ireland,  ia 
the  year  1706.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Sheridan,  and  after- 
wards prosecuted  his  studies  at  Dulilin  college,  whence 
he  removed  to  the  Temple. 

Having  returned  to  Ireland,  he  there  privately  mar- 
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ried  his  cousin,  an  amiable  young  woman,  to  whom  he 
had  been  appointed  guardian.     With  her  he  lived,  for 
some  time,  in  domestic  retirement,  until  the  increase 
of  liis  family  compelled   him   to  have  recourse  to  his 
literary  talents,  in  order  to  make  his  income  adequate 
to  their  maintenance.     With  this   view  lie  repaired  to 
London,   and,  in   1735,  wrote  his  philosophical  poem, 
entitled,  Universal  Beauty.  Thereafter,  he  again  return- 
ed to  his  native  country,  and  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  ;  but  his  inclination  carrying  him  to  literary 
pursuits,  he  revisited  the   metropolis,  and  offered   his 
tragedy  of  Gustavus    Vasa  to   the    stage.     The  strong 
sentiments  of  liberty    with    which  this  play   abounded, 
excited   the    attention  of   government,  and    its  public 
representation  at  the   theatres    was   authoritativly    pro- 
hibited.    But   the   autlior  was   more   than   indemnified 
for  any  pecuniary  loss  which  he  might  have  suffered,  in 
consequence  of  this  proceeding.     His  private  friends, 
and  the  political  party  attached  to  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  encouraged  him  to  publish  the  play  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  1739  ;  and  this  measure  succeeded  so  well,  that 
Brooke  derived  from  it  more  emolument  than  he  pro- 
bably would  have  done,  had  the  piece  been  exliibiied  on 
the  stage.     Finding   his  expences,  however,   still   too 
great,  when  compared  with  his  limited  income,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  quitting  the   house   he  had 
taken  at  Twickenham,  dismissing  his  sprvants,  and  again 
retiring  to  his  native  country. 

In  1745,  he  produced  his  tragedy,  entitled,  The  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  which  was  represented  on  the  Dublin 
theatre;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  published  his  Far- 
iner's  Letters.  About  this  time,  too,  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  barrack-master  from  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  1747,  he 
contributed  three  pieces  to  Moore's  Fables  for  the 
Female  5Vx,  of  which  The  Female  Seducers  has  been 
peculiarly  admired.  His  tragedy  of  7'he  Karl  of  Essex 
was  acted  at  Dublin  in  1749,  and  at  Drury-lane  in  1760. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  whether  any  of  his  other 
dramatic  pieces  were  ever  publicly  performed  at  any 
theatre. 

Brooke  now  lived  in  rural  retirement,  having  united 
liis  tamily  with  that  of  an  only  brother  ;  both  residing 
together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  His  mind,  which 
had  always  been  strongly  impressed  with  devotional 
feelings,  became,  at  length,  a  prey  to  the  gloomy  and 
withering  influence  of  methodisni,  which  gradually  de- 
pressed his  spirits,  and  deranged  his  intellects.  The 
cmbarrased  state  of  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  the  loss  of  his  wife,  after  a  happy  and  affec- 
tionate union  of  nearly  50  years,  and  the  death  of  a 
favourite  child,  must  have  contributed,  in  no  slight 
degrcn,  to  promote  his  disposition  to  melancholy  and 
depression.  In  1762,  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled, 
The  Trial  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and,  in  1766,  his 
novel,  The  Fool  of  Quality, — a  work  which  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  of  which  the  last  volumes 
displayed  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  author's  mind.  The 
decay  of  his  faculties,  however,  was  still  more  sensibly 
indicated  by  his  Juliet  Grmville,  a  novel  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1774.  He  died  in  the  month  of  October 
1783-  His  works,  exclusive  of  the  novels,  were  printed 
together  in  four  volumes  octavo,  1780,  but  are  now 
little  read.  Sec  the  life  of  the  author  prefixed  to  his 
works.     (:) 

BROOKLYN,  Battle  of     See  vol.  I.  p.  636. 
BROOME,  William,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 


Cheshire,  of  poor  parents ;  and  after  being  educated 
upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  was,  by  the  contribution 
of  his  friends,  sent  to  St  John's  college  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  small  exhibition  During  his 
education  in  that  univerbity,  he  was  so  fond  of  writing 
verses,  that,  among  his  companions,  he  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Poet,  although  his  juvenile  pieces  by  no 
means  entitled  him  lo  that  appellation.  He  next  ap- 
peared as  a  translator  of  Homer  into  prose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ozell  and  Oldisworih  ;  but  that  work  has  long 
ago  fallen  into  oblivion. 

It,  however,  paved  the  way  for  his  introduction  to 
Pope,  who  employed  him  to  make  extracts  from  Eusta- 
thitis,  for  the  notes  lo  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  and 
in  the  volumes  of  poeti  y  published  by  Lintot,  commonly 
called  "  Pope's  Miscellanies,"  many  of  his  early  pieces 
are  inserted.  Pope  afterwards  employed  him,  in  con- 
junction with  Fenton,  in  translating  the  Odyssey,  and 
assigned  him  the  2d,  6th,  8lh,  llth,  12th,  16ih,  18th, 
and  23d  books  of  that  poem ;  together  with  the  task  of 
writing  all  the  notes.  For  the  four  books  translated  by 
Fenton,  Pope  paid  300/. ;  while  Broome  received  no 
more  for  the  whole  of  his  part  of  the  work  than  600/. 
This  scanty  payment  produced  a  quarrel  betwixt  him 
and  his  employer,  which  ended  in  a  complete  breach 
of  their  friendship.  Broome  charged  Pope  with  an 
avaricious  spirit  ;  and  Pope,  hi  revenge,  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  Dunciad  ;  quoted  him  in  the  Bathos  as  a 
proficient  "  in  the  art  of  sinking ;"  and  compared  him 
to  a  "  parrot,  who  repeats  another's  words  in  such  a 
hoarse  old  tone,  as  to  make  them  seem  his  own." 

He  afterwards  published  a  miscellany  of  poems  ;  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  amused  himself  with  tran- 
slating odes  of  Anacreon,  which  appeared  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  under  the  name  of  Chester.  In  th& 
church,  he  never  rose  higher  than  a  rector,  and  died  at 
Bath  in  1745. 

"  Of  Broome,"  says  Johnson,  "  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier  :  his  lines  are  smooth 
and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select  and  elegant.  He 
had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers,  as  fitted  him 
for  translation  ;  but,  in  his  original  works,  recollection 
seems  to  have  been  his  business  more  than  invention. 
His  irritations  are  so  apparent,  that  it  is  part  of  his 
reader's  employment  to  recal  the  verses  of  some  former 
poet. 

His  assistance  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  Pope,  in 
the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  that  it  gave  occasion  to 
this  humorous  distich  : 

"  Pope  came  cleun  off  with  Homer  ;  but  tliey  say 
"  Brvovie  went  before,  and  kindly  sisept  the  way." 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iii.     (a.f.) 

BROSELEY,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  S.ilop,  is  situated  on  the  river  Severn,  which 
separates  it  from  Madeley,  146  miles  N.  W.  from  Lon- 
don. It  possesses  considerable  iron-works,  where  can- 
non and  all  kinds  of  cast-iron  articles  are  founded  ;  and 
also  a  manufcictory  for  glazed  tobacco-pipes.  But  it  is 
chiefly  rcmarkiible  for  a  curious  burning  spring  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  was  discovered  in  June  1711.  It 
was  first  announced  by  a  terriiile  noise  in  the  night- 
time, which  awaked  several  people  that  lived  near  it, 
who,  going  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  perceived,  about 
200  yards  from  the  Severn,  a  surprising  sivaking  of  the 
earth,  and  a  little  boiling  up  of  water  through  the  grass. 
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Upon  digf^ing  round  the  spring,  the  water  sprung  up 
to  a  great  height,  and  a  candle,  which  they  held  in  their 
hand,  set  it  on  fire.  This  circumstance  excited  great 
curiosity  ;  and  many  persons,  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  came  to  visit  the  burning  vjell.  To  pre- 
vent it  from  being  destroyed,  an  iron  cistern  was  placed 
upon  it,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cover, 
through  which  the  water  might  be  viewed.  When  a 
lighted  candle  was  put  into  this  hole,  the  water  im- 
inediutely  look  fire,  darting  and  flashing  in  a  violent 
manner,  much  in  the  same  way  as  spirits  in  a  lamp, 
but  witli  greater  agitation.  Its  lieat  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  combusiil)le  matter.  It  would  sometimes 
burn  for  48  hours  together,  without  any  sensible  diminu- 
tion ;  and  an  ordinary  tea-kettle,  full  of  water,  by  being 
placed  upon  the  hole,  was  made  to  boil  in  nine  minutes. 
In  1747,  it  had  been  lost  for  many  years  ;  and  the  poor 
man  in  whose  land  it  was,  missing  the  profit  which  it 
brought  him  by  shewing  it  to  strangers,  applied  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  recover  it;  and,  after  many  fruit- 
less attempts,  he  happened  to  hit  upon  it,  about  .30 
yards  nearer  the  river,  by  attending  to  a  rumbling  noise 
under  ground,  similar  to  that  by  which  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. It,  however,  completely  disappeared  in  1755, 
by  the  sinking  ot  f  coul-pit  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
have  attempted  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  by  sup- 
posing llie  water  to  have  been  mixed  with  petroleum, 
one  of  the  most  inflammable  substances  in  nature,  and 
which  has  the  property  of  burning  in  water  ;  and  others, 
that  the  vapour  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  coal 
and  iron-ore,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity,  by  ascending 
with  violence  throu.L;h  the  chinks  of  the  earth,  gave  the 
water  its  turbulent  motion  and  inflammable  quality. 

Broseley  is  chiefly  inhal)ited  by  colliers  and  miners, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coals  with  the 
different  towns  upon  the  Severn.  Houses,  1022;  popu- 
lation, 4832.  See  PhUoHojihkal  Trans,  for  1712,  vol. 
xxviii.  p.  475;  and  for  1747,  vol.  xliv.  p.  570;  also  Pen- 
nant's Tour,     (l) 

BROSLMU.VI,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
and  order  Monandria.     See  I5otany,  p.  341. 

BROSS.E.\,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria.  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,  p.  134. 

BROTERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tlie  class  Syngene- 
sia,  and  order  Polygamia  Segregata.  See  Botany,  p. 
304. 

BROUSSONETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  and  order  Tttrandria.     See  Botany,  p.  329. 

BROW.VLLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  and  order  Angiospermia.  See  Botany,  p.  243. 
BROWNE,  Simon,  a  dissenting  minister  m  Enghuid, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  about  the  year  IG80.  En- 
dowed with  superior  powers  of  mind,  which  he  had  cul- 
tivated by  early  and  assiduous  study,  he  was  found 
qualified  for  the  ministry  liefore  he  had  attained  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age;  and  was  elected  minister  ol 
a  numerous  and  rcspeciablL'  body  of  dissenters  in  Ports- 
mouth, among  whom  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  fidelity  and  diliircnce  for  several  years.  Hav- 
ing been  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation 
of  dissenters  in  London,  he  left  Portsmouth  in  1716, 
with  the  universal  regret  of  his  hearers.  There  he  of- 
ficiated for  about  seven  years,  with  much  credit  to  him- 
self, and  satisfaction  to  his  people;  till,  in  1723,  his 
mind  sustained  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  an  only  son,  and  his  tjrief  at  last  settled  in  a  deep  and 
incurable  melancholy.    His  mental  disorder  was  of  a  very 


uncommon  kind.  In  the  beginning  of  it,  he  viras  com- 
pletely miseiable,  and  felt  frequent  and  strong  desires 
to  deprive  himsell  of  life;  but  afterwards,  his  mind  be- 
came more  serene  and  composed,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, he  would  even  assume  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
and  pleasantry;  but  he  tould  never  afterwards  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  p.istoral  office, 
nor  even  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship,  cither  public  or 
private.  His  own  idea  of  his  unhappy  state  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  Adventurer,  No.  Ixxxviii.  "  He  believed 
that  the  Almighty  by  a  singular  instance  of  divine  power, 
had,  in  a  gradual  manner,  annihilated  in  him  the  think- 
ing substance,'  and  utterly  divested  him  of  conscious- 
ness; that  though  he  retained  the  human  form,  and  the 
faculty  of  speaking  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  others 
rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he 
said  than  a  parrot,  and  consequently  no  longer  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  moral  agent,  or  as  a  subject  of  reward 
or  punishment."  In  that  unhappy  conviction  he  conti- 
nued till  the  day  of  his  death.  Nothing  gave  him  greater 
uneasiness  than  to  find,  that  he  could  not  persuade  his 
friends  that  his  state  was  really  such  as  he  believed  it 
to  be.  This  he  accounted  a  charge  agauist  his  veracity, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  repel  by  the  strongest  and 
most  confident  assertions.  At  other  times,  he  viewed 
their  incredulity  as  a  part  of  that  divine  judgment  by 
which  he  Iiim<iplf  bad  been  deprived  of  his  mental  ex- 
istence ;  and  believed  that,  by  the  all  wise  hut  unsearch- 
able decree  of  heaven,  he  was  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  divine  mercy.  For  that  reason,  he,  for  a  long  time, 
objected  to  any  prayers  being  offered  up  by  his  friends 
in  his  behalf;  but  when  his  mind  became  more  serene, 
he  requested  that  they  would  pray  for  him,  and  was 
consoled  by  being  recommended  to  the  divine  compas- 
sion. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  case, 
and  which  may  be  termed  peculiar  to  it,  was,  that  while 
he  asserted  that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  material 
existence,  he  gave  undoubted  proofs,  both  by  his  con- 
versation and  his  writings,  tliat  his  mental  faculties  ex- 
isted in  their  lull  vigour.  Having  quitted  the  ministry, 
he  rctiied  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  translated  several  passages  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  intoTinglish  verse  ;  composed  various  small 
wcnks  for  the  use  of  children;  and,  with  great  labour, 
compiled  a  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
«  ith  a  compendious  list  of  the  themes  in  both  languages. 
Noiie  of  these  works,  however,  nor  some  others  written 
at  the  same  time,  were  ever  published  ;  but,  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life,  having  devoted  his  time  to  re- 
ligious study,  he  produced  some  excellent  treatises  in 
defence  of  Christianity:  1.  "  A  Sober  and  Charitable 
Disquisition  concerning  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  particularly  with  regard  to  Worship, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Satisfaction."  2.  "  A  fit  Rebuke 
to  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  in  some  Remarks  on  Woolston's 
Fifth  Discourse  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  with  a 
Preface,  shewing  the  impropriety  of  prosecuting  such 
Writers  by  the  Civil  Powers;" — a  treatise,  says  Dr 
Leland,  in  his  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  written 
with  great  smartness  and  spirit.  And,  3,  "  A  Defence 
of  the  Religion  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
against  the  defective  Account  of  the  one,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions against  the  other,  in  a  Book  entitled  Christi- 
anity as  old  as  the  Creation;" — wiiich  Leland  styles  "a 
good  and  solid  answer  to  Tindal."  These  treatises 
were  all  published  in  1732;  and  although,  in  composing 
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them,  it  is  said  he  availed  himself  but  little  of  assistance 
from  books,  or  from  literary  conversation,  yet  they  dis- 
cover a  great  extent  of  knowledije,  and  a  mind  in  its 
full  vigour.  To  the  last  of  these  works  he  had  prefixed 
a  dedication  to  Queen  Carolnie,  which  his  IViends,  from 
a  belief  that  it  would  injure  the  publication,  very  pru- 
dently suppressed,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  singu- 
larity, is  worthy  ol  being  preserved.* 

During  his  retirement  in  the  country,  ho  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  enjoy  the  benefit  ot  free  air  and 
exercise;  and  his  sedentary  life,  joined  to  his  intense 
application  to  study,  brought  on  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders, which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  at  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  l7o2,  while  he  was  in  tlie  52d  year  of 
his  age. 

Ilis  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  a  good  scholar, 
and  an  able  divine;  and,  while  he  showed  himself  supe- 
rior to  the  opposers  of  Christianity  in  argument,  he 
was  also  a  zealous  advocate  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
In  private  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  whose 
heart  was  highly  susceptible  of  warm  and  steady  friend- 
ship, and  whose  mind  was  tilled  with  an  ardent  ztal  for 
the  interests  of  pure  and  practical  religion.  See  Biogr. 
Diet,  and  Bhgr.  Brit.     (a.  f.) 

BROWN,  John,  (M.  D.)  a  very  extraordinary  me- 
dical theorist,  was  born  about  the  end  of  1735,  or  the 
beginning  of  1736,  at  the  village  of  Lintlaws,  or  Pres- 
ton, in  the  parish  of  Buncle,  in  Berwickshire.  His  fa- 
ther certainly  moved  in  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a 
day-labourer,  and  belonged  to  the  class  of  dissenters 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Seceders, — a  sect, 
at  that  time,  remarkable  for  austerity  of  life  and  so- 
lemnity of  demeanour.  However  contracted  the  notions 
of  the  elder  Brown  may  have  beeii  on  religious  topics, 
he  seemed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  very  laudable  de- 
sire of  communicating  to  his  infant  son  all  the  informa- 
tion which  his  narrow  finances  could  allow  ;  and  accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  such  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  boy,  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  read 


the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  before  he  had  attained 
his  fifth  year.  His  progress  in  his  native  language  in- 
duced his  father  to  send  him  to  the  grammar-school  of 
Dunse,  which  was  then  taught  by  Mr  Cruickshank,  a 
gentleman  whose  name  is  recollected  with  grateful  af- 
fection by  those  whose  opportunities  best  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  his  worth.  Scarcely  had  our  author  com- 
menced his  classical  career,  when  he  sustained  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  father.  This  event,  however, 
did  not  retard  his  mental  improvement,  for  he  continued 
under  Mr  Cruikshank's  care  until  he  was  between  nine 
and  ten  years  of  age.  By  that  time  he  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  the  school,  which  is  distinguished  in 
Scotland  by  the  title  of  Duj:. 

This  may  be  considered  the  period  at  which  young 
Brown's  misiortunes  commenced.  The  limited  funds  of 
his  parents  could  no  longer  support  the  expense  of  re- 
taining him  at  school,  and  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  weaver. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  he  did  not  long  re- 
main in  this  truly  mechanical  employment;  the  exact 
period  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  sufficiently  known, 
that  he  owed  his  change  of  situation  to  the  liberality 
and  favour  of  his  old  teacher,  who  having  offered  to 
give  him  gratuitous  instruction,  induced  his  mother  and 
his  step-father  to  forego  his  original  destination,  and  to 
look  up  for  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  seceding  preacher. 
His  progress  in  his  studies,  on  resuming  them,  justified 
the  high  opinion  which  Mr  Cruickshank  had  formed. 
He  soon  regained  his  lost  ground;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  master,  always  presided  and  maintained  order. 
It  is  probable  that,  between  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
year,  the  occurrence  took  place,  which,  in  some  mea- 
sure, determined  his  future  fate.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  all  the  severity  of  puritanism  ;  but  having  oa 
one  occasion  been  tempted  to  "hear  a  sermon  in  the 
established  church  of  Dunse,"  he  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  meeting  of  the  seceding  congregation  ; 
where  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  very  severe  cen- 
sure :  this  his  proud  spirit  could   not  easily  brook,  he 


*  Dedication  to  Qiieen  Caroline. — "  Madam, — Of  all  tlie  estraordin.iry  things  that  have  been  tendered  to  your  royal  hands  since  your 
first  happy  arrival  m  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  said,  what  now  bespeaks  your  majesty's  acceptance  is  the  cliief.  Not  in  itself  indeed  : 
it  is  a  triHe  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amusement  to  one  of  your  majesty's  deep  pene- 
tration, exact  jiulgment  and  fine  taste.     But  on  account  of  tlic  author,  who  is  the  first  being  of  llie  kind,  and  yet  without' a  name. 

"  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  some  little  name  :  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too  manifest ;  for  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  liis  very  thinking  substance  has  for  more  than  seven  years  been  cmitinually  wasting  awav,  till  it 
has  wholly  perlslitd  out  of  iimi,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no  not  tlie  least  remen\brance,  of  its  very  ruins  remains ; 
not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  is  left,  nor  any  sense  that  so  much  as  one  single  one,  perfect  or  imperfect,  whole  or  diminished,  ever  did 
appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it. 

"  Such  a  present  from  such  a  thin^j,  however  worthless  in  itself,  m.iy  not  be  wlioUy  unacceptable  to  your  majesty,  the  author  being 
such  as  history  cannot  parallel :  and  if  the  fact,  winch  is  real  and  no  fiction,  nor  wrong  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it  must  be  recorded  as 
the  most  memorable,  and  indeed  astunitliing  event  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  that  a  tract  composed  by  such  a  thing,  was  presented 
to  the  illustrious  CaroUne  ;  his  royal  consort  needs  not  be  added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  will  tell  that  Willi  pleasure  to  all 
succeeding  times. 

"  He  has  been  informed  that  your  m,ajesty's  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  as  your  excellent  qualites  are  great  and  conspicuous. 
This  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into  them,  can  discern  if  they  are  sin- 
cere, and  if  the  main  intention  corresponds  with  the  appearance :  and  your  majesty  cannot  take  it  amiss,  if  sucli  an  author  hints,  tliat 
his  secret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  easily  mistaken,  and  are  too  apt  to 
flatter  llicir  superiors. 

"  But  If  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  such  a  case  .as  his  will  certainly  strike  your  m.aiesty  with  astonishment,  and  may  raise  that  com- 
miseration in  your  royal  breast,  which  he  has  in  v.ain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  those  ot  his  friends;  who,  by  llie  most  unreasonable  and 
ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  ha\e  imagined,  that  a  thinking  being  could  for  seven  years  together  live  a  stranger  to  his  own  powers, 
exercises,  operations,  and  state;  and  to  wh;a  the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it,  and  to  it. 

"If  your  majesty,  in  your  most  retired  address  to  the  King  of  kings,  should  think  of  so  singular  a  case,  you  may  perhaps  m.ike  it 
your  devout  request,  that  the  reign  of  your  beloved  sovereign  and  consort  may  be  renowned  to  all  posterity,  by  the  recovery  of  a  soul 
now  in  the  utmost  ruin;  the  restoration  of  one  utterly  lost  at  present  amongst  men. 

"  And  should  this  case  afl'ect  your  royal  breast,  you  will  recommend  it  to  tlie  piety  and  prayers  of  all  thfe  truly  devout,  who  have  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  your  majesty  ;  many  such  doubtless  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  usually  the  pl.aces  where  the  devout 
resort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout  the  land,  may  take  a  case  to  heart, 
that,  under  your  majesty's  patronage,  comes  thus  recommended. 

"  Could  such  a  favour  as  this  resuiration  be  obtained  from  Heaven  by  the  pr.ayers  of  your  majesty,  with  what  transports  of  gratitude 
would  the  recovered  being  throw  himself  at  your  majesty's  feet :  and,  adoring  the  divine  power  and  grace,  profess  himself,  madam, 
your  majesty's  most  obliged  and  dulilul  servant,  Simon  Browne." 
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immediately  renounced  his  sect,  and  declared  himself 
a  member  of  t!ic  csublisUed  cnurcii— an  event  wiiich 
the  seceding  cliurcli  may  regret  ai  long  as  it  exists. 

Witli  his  change  ol  doctrine,  a  corresponding  change 
in  his  hitherto  habitual  gloominess  of  manners  look 
place  ;  and  some  have  asserted,  that  that  freedom,  with 
rcga'-d  to  religious  concerns,  which  he  afterwards 
strongly  displayed,  became  very  perceptible  even  at 
this  period  ;  indeed,  the  eftVct  is  what  will  be  very  ge- 
nerally produced  on  peisons  possessed  of  vivid  but  ill 
regulated  feelings. 

About  his  thirteenth  year,  his  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture was  so  considerable,  as  to  induce  Mr  Cruickshank 
to  appoint  him  usher  to  his  school,  in  which  situation 
he  remained  between  five  and  six  years.  During  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  employment, 
and  10  his  improvement  in  Grecian  and  Roman  litera- 
ture. It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  he  distinguished 
himself  among  his  companions,  not  only  by  his  superi- 
ority in  his  studies,  but  also  by  his  skill  in  almost  every 
athletic  exercise — wrestling,  boxing,  and  running,  were 
his  favourite  recreations. 

On  quitting  the  situation  of  usher  lo  Mr  Cruickshank, 
he  went  into  the  family  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
as  tutor  to  the  children.  There  he  did  not  long  remain; 
but  whether  his  removal  was  owing  to  the  insolence  of 
the  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived,  or  to  his  adding 
"  the  stiffness  of  pedantry  lo  the  sourness  of  bigotry," 
is  a  point  at  issue  among  his  biographers  :  we  strongly 
suspect  that  each  of  these  causes  may  have  hail  some 
effect,  though  bigotry  probably  had  the  least. 

On  leaving  the  family  of  which  he  had  so  recently 
become  an  inmate,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  at- 
tended the  philosophical  classes  with  success;  he  after- 
wards made  some  progress  in  his  theological  studies; 
but  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  latter  to 
medical  speculations,  by  his  having  accidentally  trans- 
lated a  thesis,  or  inaugural  dissertation,  into  Latin,  which 
at  once  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  employer,  and 
gave  anew  impulse  to  his  genius. 

Having  resolved  on  altering  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
returned  to  Dunse  and  resumed  his  labours  as  uslier — 
the  duties  of  this  humble  though  important  office,  he 
performed  froni  Martinmas  1758  to  the  same  term  in 
1759.  He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  a  vacancy 
having  occurred  in  the  High  School  of  that  city,  he  be- 
came a  candidate  to  fill  it;  but  being  destitute  of  a  pa- 
tron, he  failed,  as  usual  in  all  similar  cases,  and  was 
left  to  struggle  against  adversity,  with  the  embarrass- 
ments that  appear  almost  incidental  to  talent. 

Though  disappointed,  he  did  not  despair,  but  applied 
with  vigour  to  his  metiical  pursuits;  and,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  addressed  a  Latin  letter  (which  is  said  to  be 
pure  and  elegant)  to  the  late  venerable  and  acute  Dr 
^lonro,  stating  his  necessities,  and  requesting  the  pri- 
vilege of  free  admission  into  the  Anatomical  Theatre: 
So  successful  was  this  first  application,  that  he  was  en- 
couraged to  address  the  remainder  of  the  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; — it  need  scarcely  be  add- 
ed, that  their  liberality  equalled  his  highest  expecta- 
tions. We  feel  proud  in  thus  recording  an  event,  which 
we  are  also  proud  to  add,  has  many  parallels  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Thus  encouraged  by  the  favour  of  his  teachers,  John 
Brown  entered  on  his  medical  career,  and  prosecuted 
it  with  an  ardour  that  was  amply  recompensed  by  his 
success.    During  his  labours  for  two  or  three  years,  he 


supported  himself  by  teaching  the  classics ;  but  after- 
wards linduig  himself  qualifieu  to  promote  the  studies 
of  the  more  advanced  students,  he  abandoned  his  early 
occupation,  and  engaged  in  tlial  profession  which  is 
technically  phrased  among  the  young  men  ot  the  uni- 
versity "  gnnditig."  As  this  is  a  profession  little  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  college  of  James  the  Sixth, 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  its  origin  and 
history.  L  is  well  known,  that  among  the  multitude  of 
young  men  who  crowd  to  Edinbargh  to  receive  medical 
instruction,  there  is  a  very  abundant  proportion  whose 
literary  attainments  are  remarkably  humble  ;  many  of 
these  young  men,  on  being  initiated  into  societies,  and 
on  learning  that  they  can  talk  as  well  as  wiser  men,  as- 
pire to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  science.  Not  being 
possessed  of  Latin  enough,  cither  to  write  the  inaugu- 
ral di^sertation,  or  to  undergo  the  various  examinations 
to  which  every  candidate  must  be  subjected,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  some  one  qualified  lo  execute  the 
first,  and  to  afford  such  rapid  instruction  as  may  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  mighty  difficulties  which  oppose 
their  progress.  Some  young  man,  fitted  by  talent  and 
experience  to  exercise  this  calling,  engages  in  it,  and 
is  called  a  "  grinder."  A  name  particularly  expressive, 
when  we  consider  its  origin.  It  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  these  grinding  performers  are  sometimes  employed 
by  men  of  education  and  talent,  who  are  indolent,  and 
wish  speedily  to  he  familiarized  with  colloquial  Latin. 

Previous  to  Mr  Brown's  engaging  in  this  new  profes- 
sion, we  have  mentioned  that  he  acted  as  a  private 
teacher ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  attended  the  family  of 
the  late  Dr  Cullen,  who  continued  his  patronage  for  as 
long  a  time  as  circumstances  permitted.  In  1751,  Mr 
Brown  became  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of 
Edinburgh, — a  society  which  can  boast  of  having  been 
upheld  by  the  voluntary  support  of  the  students  for  up- 
wards ot  seventy  years,  and  of  having  enrolled  the  most 
distinguished  medical  philosophers  among  its  members 
during  that  period. 

Under  the  distinguished  patronage  of  Cullen,  Bvown 
opened  a  boarding-house  for  the  stiiden($  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  tlie  profits  of  whicli,  with  those  of  his  profession, 
enabled  him  to  marry.  About  this  time  lie  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  illustrating,  every  evening,  the  morning  lec- 
ture of  Dr  Cullen,  and  for  this  purpose  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  manuscript.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  advan- 
tages, Mr  Brown's  total  want  of  economy,  and  of  atten- 
tion to  those  matters  which  claim  the  notice  of  every 
honest  man,  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
liom  which  he  never  appears  to  have  been  ever  after 
freed.  A  compromise  with  his  creditors  at  this  time 
relieved  his  most  urgent  necessities. 

After  these  unfortunate  events,  he  laboured  very  hard, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  professorship  in  one  of  the  in- 
fant seminaries  of  North  America,  then  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  ;  but  this  expectation  was  disappointed. 
He  subsequently  ascribed  his  want  of  success  to  selfish 
motives  on  the  part  of  Dr  Cullen  :  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  well-founded  suspicion.  Soon  after- 
wards, he  was  farther  disappointed  in  his  views  towards 
the  chair  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  to  wliich  the  pre- 
sent Dr  Gregory  was  then  elected.  This  event,  which 
he  also  ascribed  to  the  unfair  conduct  of  his  old  patron, 
was  followed  by  his  rejection,  on  applying  to  become  a 
member  of  the  society  which  published  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Essays  ;  which  completed  the  breach  between 
the  professor  and  his  quondam  friend.     Without  better 
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information  than  can  be  easily  obtained  at  present,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  decide  how  tar  Brown's  allegations 
may  be  founded  in  truth,  or  if  Dr  CuUtn  bad  not  some 
cogent  reasons  for  having  withheld  his  support  on  the 
occasions  stated.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  former  might  have  had  their  share  in  de- 
termining Dr  Cullcn's  conduct,  even  if  we  adopt  the 
very  partial  statement  made  by  Brown's  advocates. 
The  whole  of  Mr  Brown's  speculations  with  respect  to 
professorships  having  failed,  he  applied  most  diligently 
to  grinding,  and  employed  the  manuscript  of  his  '■'■  Kk- 
vienta  Medicine"  as  his  text-book.  His  most  sanguine 
expectations  were  exceeded  by  the  progress  which  his 
opinions  made  among  the  students.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  materials  which  com- 
pose the  great  body  of  medical  students  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  autumn  of  1779,  Brown  took  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  dread- 
ing lest  his  rupture  with  the  professors  of  Edinburgh 
would  thwart  his  wishes,  had  he  attempted  to  realise 
them  there.  St  Andrew's  is  celebrated  for  conferring 
degrees  without  residence,  or  even  previous  study,  if 
the  candidate  be  recommended  by  two  physicians  known 
to  the  university. 

About  this  period,  the  contest  between  his  partizans 
and  those  of  his  opponents,  were  carried  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch.  The  zeal  of  one  party  to  conveit,  and 
the  distaste  of  the  other  to  be  converted,  produced  all 
the  effects  consequent  on  such  extreme  absurdity.  No 
man  possessed  of  common  understanding,  would  quar- 
rel with  another  fordiffcring  with  him  on  medical  topics. 
But,  strange  to  relate,  many  duels  were  fouglit  to  de- 
termine whether  opium  was  a  stimulant  or  a  sedative 

Probably  about  this  time  Dr  Brown  discovered,  that 
the  medical  practitioner,  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
\iseful  though  unambitious  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
must  anticipate  no  higher  reward  than  tlie  ephemeral 
applause  which  success,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  block- 
head, cannot  fail  to  procure  ;  while  those  who  venture 
into  the  dangerous  regions  of  medical  speculation  and 
controversy,  may  not  only  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that 
result  to  their  less  ambitious,  brethren,  but  have  the  fur- 
ther satisfaction  of  being  res^aided  as  the  founders  of 
systems  equally  vagut,  hypothetical,  and  untrue,  as  ihose 
of  their  predecessors,  ifhe  foregoing  conjecture  is  in 
some  measure  confirmed  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  '•'•  Elcmenta  Medicine"  m  1780. 

The  next  five  years  do  not  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  any  rem»ikable  event.  In  1785,  the  Doctor  in- 
stituted the  masonic  lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle.  His 
views  have  been  variously  stated  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  fair 
to  seek  for  motives,  when  we  have  some  of  considerable 
weight  assigned  in  the  obligation  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  this  institution.  During  this  period,  as 
well  as  every  other,  Dr  Brown's  inattention  to  his  con- 
cerns involved  him  in  continued  difficulties  ;  and  once, 
it  is  recorded  by  one  willing  to  palliate  every  error,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  concluding  a  course'of 
lectures  in  prison,  to  which  bis  imprudence  had  carried 
him.  Boi  lie  down  by  this  continued  train  of  misfortune 
and  misery,  he  left  Edinburgh  with  a  wife  and  eight 
children  for  London,  there  hoping  to  retrieve  his  lost 
opportunities  of  comfort.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
metropolis,  he  delivered  three  successive  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  Devil's  Tavern;  but  being  scantily  at- 
tended, his  profits  were  small.  He  also  received  a  small 
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sum  fr  om  Johnson  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  for  the 
translation  of  his  '■'■  Ekmenta  Medicine." 

It  seems  that  a  paltry  intrigue  disappointed  him  with 
regard  to  a  situation  offered  to  him  by  the  Great  King  of 
Prussia;  and  a'still  more  paltry  revenge  cast  him  into 
the  King's  Bench  prison.  By  some  means,  too,  it  is  said, 
that  on  a  former  occasion  he  lost  the  appointment  to  the 
Professorship  of  Medicine  in  the  University  ol  Padua. 

During  this  unfortunate  man's  confinement  in  the 
King's  Bench,  he  v,-as  solicited,  by  an  eminent  London 
bookseller  and  four  associates,  to  contrive  some  nostrum, 
for  which  his  name  would  secure  an  extensive  sale. 
The  coadjutors  never  making  any  specific  proposal  as 
to  the  quantum  of  reward  to  be  received  by  the  Doctor, 
the  business  was  dropped.  It  is  said  that  their  inten- 
tion was  as  knavish  as  it  was  illiberal.  Availing  them- 
selves of  Brown's  necessities,  they  intended  to  increase 
his  difficulties  so  much  as  to  render  any  sacrifice  accept- 
al)le.  Then  the  nostrum  might  be  had  on  easy  terms. 
The  liberality  of  two  gentlemen,  Mr  Miller,  and  Mr 
Maddison  of  Charing-cross,  averted  this  overhanging 
calamity  ;  and, in  the  course  of  the  year  1788,  Dr  Brown 
was  restored  to  his  family,  in  Golden-square.  There  he 
commenced  anew  set  of  speculations.  He  published  a 
translation  of  his  Eltmcnta  Medicine;  he  proposed  a. 
new  edition  of  his  Observations  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Gout, 
and  on  the  0/ieratio7i  of  Opium  on  the  Human  Constilu- 
lion;  anew  edition  of  the  Elementa,  with  additions;  jt 
Revieiu  of  JMedical  Revietuers, — as  the  labours  of  the  first 
year: — and,  as  those  of  the  second,  a  volume  of  notes 
and  illus'.rations  of  the  Elementa;  a  second  volume  of 
Observations ;  and  as  much  practice  as  he  could  get.  In 
the  midst  of  these  anticipations  of  industry  and  of  suc- 
cess,a  stroke  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the 
7th  October  1788,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  life. 

That  Brown  was  a  very  extraordinary  man,  cannot  be 
doubted.  His  early  acquirement  of  knowledge  ;  his  un- 
wearied diligence,  and  acuteness  of  reasoning,  point 
him  out  as  a  man  fitted  for  a  high  sphere  ; — but  his  ir- 
ricability,  his  intemperance,  his  want  of  religion,  and  ofa 
due  attention  to  the  claims  of  his  rising  family,  lessen 
the  respect  wiiich  his  talents  create.  His  faults  appear 
in  spite  of  the  veil  which  affection  has  attempted  to  draw 
over  them.  None  of  his  errors  arc  more  striking  than 
his  total  want  of  prudence  :  his  fate  proves,  very  decid- 
edly, the  truth  of  Johnson's  celebrated  observation, 
"  that  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of  prudence  ;  and 
that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long  continued,  will 
make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius 
contemptible." 

Dr  Brown's  style  has  been  often  the  subject  of  debate 
among  his  admirers  and  opponents.  It  appears  to  us 
often  perplexed,  sometimes  vigorous,  but  coarse:  his 
arguments  are  ingenious,  and  acutely  managed  ;  but  the 
dogmatism  with  which  he  decides  questions  that  can  only 
admit  of  probable  reasoning,  disgusts  even  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  be  pleased.  His  classical  acquire- 
ments were  very  great  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  studied 
the  more  perplexed  authors  as  his  models  in  composi- 
tion,— a  circumstance  which  has  tended  not  a  little  to 
lessen  the  number  of  his  admirers,  particularly  since  it 
has  been  urged,  with  more  vehemence  than  truth,  that 
this  obscurity  is  consistent  with  the  purest  models  ex- 
tant. Cicero,  however,  is  no  less  remarkable  for  purity 
of  style,  than  for  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
panegyrists  of  our  author  have  too  highly  extolled^  and 
3  A 
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his  opponents  have  too  mucli  vililled,  his  works ;  for 
although  they  undoubtedly  do  noi  promise  that  benefit 
to  mankind  which  the  former  have  aniicipated,  yet  they 
have  not  produced  such  evil  effects  as  were  produced 
by  the  latter  On  the  contrary,  they  have  introduced 
somewhat  more  precision  than  formerly  existed,  into 
our  medical  reasonings,  and  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
physicians  to  many  of  those  whimsical  hypotheses 
which,  under  the  sanction  of  illustrious  names,  had  been 
generally  admitted,  from  a  want  of  examination. 

Dr  Brown's  acknowledged  works,  are,  his  Observa- 
tionsyXhe.  JHemcnta  Aledichm,  o^nd  the  Translation  of  the 
latter.  His  acknowledged  works,  including  inaugural 
dissertations,  and  various  tracts,  are  said  to  be  very 
numerous. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  leading  features  of  his  doctrines,  as  given  in  the  two 
works  above-mentioned. 

The  Brunonian  Hypothesis  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing principles — the  application  of  which  to  every 
individual  case,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
article. 

1.  Life,  both  of  animals  and  vegetables,  is  consti- 
tuted by  three  states,  health,  disease,  and  predisposi- 
tion. 

2.  In  each  of  these  three  states,  animated  beings 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  certain  external,  or  by  cer- 
tain internal  causes,  which  produce  the  proper  func- 
tions. These  different  agents  are,  1st,  Heat,  food,  wine, 
poisons,  contagions,  the  blood,  the  secreted  fluids,  and 
air.  2d,  Muscular  conli-action,  sense,  "the  energy  of 
the  brain  in  thinking,  and  in  exciting  passion  or  emo- 
tion."— Death  is  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  their 
agency  on  the  living  system. 

3.  The  principle  on  which  the  phenomena  of  life  de- 
pend, is  called  Jixcitability;  the  agents  affecting  this 
principle,  are  called  the  exciting  /towers ;  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  latter  on  the  former,  is  named  excite- 
tnent. 

4.  The  excitability  differs  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  limes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  exciting  powers  will  vary  in  their  effects,  in 
proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  excitability. 

5.  Exciting  powers  sliould  be  also  named  stimuli. 
They  are  either  general  or  local.  The  first  are  those 
which  act  on  the  excitability  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce excitement  over  the  whole  system.  The  second 
act  only  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied. 

6.  Lile  is  a  forced  state,  and  consequently  its  conti- 
nuance in  perfection  depends  on  the  due  action  of  the 
stimuli  on  the  excitability.  Health,  then,  is  maintained 
by  the  exertion  of  natural  stimuli  on  the  excitability. 

7.  But  whenever  they  are  luinatural,  or  act  with  too 
much  energy,  the  excitability  is  exhausted,  and  the  ex- 
citement becomes  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  a 
state  to  which  Dr  Brown  gave  the  name  of  sthenic  dia- 
theeis,  which  predisposes  to  sthenic  disease.  This  dia- 
thesis, or  predisposition,  may  be  increased  very  conside- 
rably by  injudicious  management. 

8.  After  excitement  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
pitch,  it  ends  in  indirect  debility,  which  gives  lise  to 
asthenic  diseases. 

9.  Indirect  debility  is  induced  by  the  excessive  ac- 
tion of  stimuli,  or  by  their  too  great  intensity.  The  ex- 
citability is  then  supposed  to  be  exhausted. 

10.  Direct  debility,  is,  on  the  contrary,  induced  by  a 
defect  in  the  siimulijor  by  their  feeble  action. 


11.  These  two  species  of  debility  differ  most  essen- 
tially, and  are  sufliciwitly  characterized.  They  exist  in 
health  as  well  as  in  disease.  Indirect  debility  occurs  in 
old  age,  and  direct  debility  in  youth  or  infancy. 

12.  Sleep  is  the  effect  of  both  kinds  of  debility,  either 
separate  or  conjunctly. 

13.  Every  power  that  acts  on  the  living  frame  is  sti- 
mulant. This  principle  is  supposed  not  to  be  affected 
by  any  circumstances  whatever. 

1-t.  Excitability  exists  in  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  nerves  and  in  the  muscles-  It  sympathises  in  every 
part  of  the  system.  That  is,  different  parts  can  never  be 
in  opposite  states  of  excitement. 

Dr  Brown  contrived  two  scales,  the  first  of  which  he 
divided  into  80  degrees,  shewing  the  quantity  of  excita- 
bility given  to  every  being  at  the  commencement  of  its 
existence.  The  second  "  points  out  the  ascending  and 
descending  progression  which  the  exciting  powers  ob- 
serve in  acting  on  the  excitability." 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  Dr  Brown. 
With  all  its  ingenuity  we  must  still  hesitate  in  adopt- 
ing it,  until  we  can  obtain  something  more  than  the 
blending  of  some  truth  with  much  conjectural  hypothe- 
sis. We  dislike  the  phraseology,  and  still  more  the 
arrogance,  with  which  both  the  author  and  his  followers 
have  asserted  their  infallibility. 

Still,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  some  of  the 
conclusions  have  proved  more  useful  than  was  at  one 
time  expected. 

It,  fortunately,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment,  how 
physicians  theorise.  Few,  even  the  devoted  disciples 
of  Dr  Brown,  would  follow  the  example  of  that  gentle- 
man, and  venture  on  prescribing  wine,  high  livini;,  and 
opium,  in  gout.  The  use  so  liberally  made  by  Brown 
and  his  proselytes  of  the  term  demonstration,  as  applied 
to  the  doctrines  above  sketched,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
ridicule  of  those  who,  from  having  attended  to  the  na- 
ture of  medical  inquiries,  have  been  convinced  that 
doubt  and  obscurity  must  overshadow  every  step  of  the 
physiologist  and  physician,  until  certain  fundamental 
facts  be  ascertained,  which  the  present  faculties  of  man- 
kind are  not  likely  to  dcvelope.  See  Brown's  U'riiings 
and  /.j/f,  by  Dr  Beddoes;  and  The  IVorks  of  Dr  John 
Brown,  ivith  a  Biographical  .Account  of  the  Author,  by 
William  Cullen  Biowij,M.D.     (c.  m.) 

BROWN ISTS,  a  religious  sect,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  Robert  Brown,  an  English  divine  of  the  six- 
teenth century  He  was  first  a  schoolmaster,  and  next 
a  lecturer  at  Islington;  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  travelling  through  various  pans  •&■  England,  and 
inveighing  against  the  discipline  and  ordinances  of  the 
established  church.  Being  brought  before  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  he  was,  in  the  year  1580,  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county;  but,  upon  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  offence,  he  was  released.  This 
salutary  chastisement,  however,  soon  lost  its  effect  upon 
Brown's  ardent  and  captious  spirit ;  he  returned  to  his 
former  ambulatory  life  ;  preached  and  wrote  against  the 
church  of  England  ;  and  suffered  fre(iuent  imprison- 
ments, as  a  punishment  for  his  offences.  At  length  his 
followers  assumed  the  name  of  Brownists;  separated 
from  the  church  ;  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
whicli  refused  to  join  with  any  other  Christian  so'  iety 
in  the  public  offices  of  rclit;ion.  Brown's  restless  and 
turbulent  spirit  soon  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom  ;  and  having,  settled  at  Middleburgh,  in 
Zealand,  in  1582,  he  and  bis  followers  obtained  leave  of 
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the  States  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
form  a  church  according    to  their  own  model.     There 
he  might  have  lived  and  died  unmolested  ;   but  opposi- 
tion sctms  to  have  been  more  congenial  to  his   spirit. 
In  a   few  years  he  returned   to  England,  and  brought 
with  him  all  his  former  hostility  to  the  church.    Having 
been  cited  to  appear  bctore  the  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
he    refused  to   comply  ;    and   the    sentence   of   excom- 
munication was  pronounced  upon  him,  as  a  punishment 
for  liis  coniempt.     It  is  said,  ihat  he  was  deeply  affected 
with   the  solemnity  of  that  censure  ;  and  having  some 
years  afterwards  renounced  his  principles  of  separation, 
and  returned  to  the  communion  of  tlje  church,  he  was 
preferred  to  a    rectory    in  Northamptonsliire.     There, 
according  to  Fuller,  he  lived  an  idle  and  dissolute  life, 
neither  beloved  nor  respected  ;  and  having  quarrelled 
witii  the  constable  of  his  parish  about  the   payment  of 
certain  rates,  he  was,  by  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
thrown  into  gaol,  where  he  died   in  the  year   1630,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age,  after  having  boasted  that  he 
had  been  committed  to  no  fewer  than  thirty -two  prisons, 
in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day. 
The  followers  of  this  extraordinary  man  differed,  not 
in  doctrine,  but  in  discipline,  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  yet  they  carried  their  hostility  to  her  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  her  ministers   were   unlawfully  ordained,, 
that  her  discipline  was  Popish,  and  that  lier  sacraments 
and     itistitulions    were    invalid.     Nay,    they     not    only 
renounced  communion  wiin  her,  but  also  with  all  other 
religious    societies,  whose    constitution    was    different 
from  tneir  own.     In  the  formation  of  their  churches, 
it  was  required  that  the  members  should  subscribe  a 
coniession  ol  laith,  and  an  obligation  to  conduct  them- 
selves according  to  cei'tam  specified  rule.     When  they 
became  loo  numerous  4>  meet  in  one  place,  they  divided 
into  separate  societies  or  congregations,  each  of  which 
was  accounted  a  coniplcte  church,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
rights    and    privileges   competent   to   an   ecclesiastical 
community.     The  wiiole  power  of  governing  each  con- 
gregation, of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  and  of 
deciding   all  controversies,  resided  in  the  people  ;  and 
eacii  member  was  allowed  an  equal  share  in  the  govern- 
m<  nt,  and  an  equal  right  to   order  all  matters  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  society.     Jso  one  church  was  entitled 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  another;  but  each  might 
give  tne  other  counsel  or  admonition,  when  at  any  time 
their   conduct  was   deemed   disorderly,   or    when   they 
departed  from  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  ;  and 
if  the  offending  church  did  not  receive  the  admonition, 
the    others   were  commanded  to   withdraw   from   com- 
munion with  them,  and  publicly  disown  them  as  a  church 
of  Christ.     It  was  the  congregation,  also,  that  elected 
the  pastors,  and  otiier  officebearers  of  the  church,  for 
the  ministry  of   the  word,  and  for    taking  care  of  the 
poor;   to  which   they    were    appointed   by   fasting,  and 
prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands  ;  but  reserving  always 
the  power  of  dismissing  them  from  those  offices,  when- 
ever they  should  think  such  a  change  conducive  to  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  community.     For  these  pastors 
assumed  no  autliority  over  the  congregation,  nor  differed 
in  any  respect  from  their  Christian  brethren,  except  in 


tiie  privilege  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
terial office.  Neither  was  that  office  peculiar  to  them 
alone;  for  any  member  of  the  congregation  might  pub- 
licly teach  and  exhort  ;  and  many  availed  themselves  of 
that  privilege,  when  the  discourse  of  the  ordinary  pastor 
or  teacher  was  finished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  powers 
of  the  church-officers  were  confined  witliin  the  narrow 
bounds  of  their  respective  congregations.  No  pastor 
was  permitted  to  preach,  nor  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, except  in  his  own  church  ;  and  all  set  forms  of 
prayer  in  public  worship  were  strictly  prohibited.  la 
a  word,  every  church,  or  society  of  Christians,  meeting 
in  one  place,  was,  according  to  the  Brownists,  a  body 
cor/iorate,  having  full  power  within  itseif  to  regulate  ail 
matters  for  the  good  of  the  community.  It  would  seem 
that  Brown  had  wished  to  form  his  church  upon  the 
model  of  the  infant  church,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
without  considering  the  important  changes,  both  civil 
and  religious,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
the  world  since  that  time,  and  the  influence  which 
these  must  nessarily  have  on  all  ecclesiastical  establish 
ments. 

After  continuing  for  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  the  Brownists  gave  birth  to  the  Independents, 
who  adopted  the  greater  part  of  their  discipline.  Sec 
Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  328  ;  A/o«/i«m,  vol. 
iv.  p.  400;  and  Biog.  Brit.  vol.  ii.     (a.  f.) 

BROWNEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Mo- 
nadelphia,  and  order  Endecandria.  See  Botany,  p. 
261. 

BRUCE,  Robert,  King  of  Scotland,  was  born  on  the 
1  1th  of  July  1274.     He  was  the  son  of  Bruce,  Lord  of 
Annandale,  and   Martha,  Countess  of  Carrick,  and  the 
grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  competitor   with  Baliol 
for  the  Scoitisli  throne.     Exiled  from  his  native  country 
by    the  ambition  of  his  father,   he  passed  his  youth  at 
the  court  of  England.     In   expectation  of  obtaining  a 
crown,  the  elder  Bruce  had  enlisted  under  the  banners 
of  Edward,  and   carried  arms  against  his  countrymen. 
After  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  agreed  to  a  conference 
with  Sir  William  Wallace.'     On  the  banks  of  the  Car- 
ron,  that  undaunted  warrior  vented  the    indignant  feel- 
ings of   his  generous    spirit.     He   upbraided    Bruce  as 
the  mean   hireling  of  a  foreign  master,  who,  to  gratify 
his  ambition,   had   sacrificed   the   welfare    and  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  land  ;   and  who,  instead  of  courting 
the  glorious  distinction  of  delivering  his  country,  or  of 
falling  in  asserting  her  liberties,  had  cowardly  deserted 
that  post  which  his  birth  and  fortune  had  entitled    him 
to  assume.     These  reproaches  sunk  deep  into  tlie  heart 
ol   Bruce.     They  opened  his  eyes   to  the   degeneracy 
of  his  conduct,  and  it  is  said  that  he  died  soon  after  of 
grief,  occasioned    by  reflecting   on  his   past   meanness. 
He,  however,  bequeathed  to  his  son  the  legacy  of  atone- 
ment,  and    exhorted    him,   with    his    dying   breath,   to 
revenge  the  injuries  of  his    suffering   country.     Young 
Bruce  was  eminently  qualified  for  becoming  the  cham- 
pion of  independence.     Educated  at  the  court  of  a  war- 
like monarch,  few  could   equal   him  in  the    exercise  of 
arms  ;   and  with  a  mind  intrepid    and    enterprizing,  he 
possessed  a  constitution  capable  of  bearing  the  depriva- 


•  Though  this  conference  has  been  mentioned  by  all  the  Scotch  writers,  yet  it  has  been  represented  by  Lord  Hailes  as  a  story  ab- 
surd in  itself,  and  without  any  foundation  in  truth.  Where  its  absurdity  lies,  *e  leave  our  readers  to  discover,  \\1th  regard  to  its 
Tali<lity,  we  may  obser\e,  that  his  Lordship's  remarks  refer  entirely  to  youPj;  Bruce,  and  consequently  cannot  here  apply ;  and  we  may 
meniioii,  that  some  historians  not  only  afSrtn  that  the  elder  Bruce  was  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Galloway  men,  his  vassals,  and  that  it  was  owing-  to  his  attacking  the  Scottish  army  in  the  rear,  tliat  the  brave  Wallace  was  compelled 
to  retreat.    Guthrie's  ITnt.  of 'Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 
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tions  and  hardships  of  a  military  life.  Tiie  injunctions 
of  liis  dying  father  were  enij;raveii  on  his  heart  ;  and 
the  death  of  Wallace,  leaving  the  Scottish  patriots 
without  a  leader,  opened  the  way  for  Bruce's  exaltation 
to  that  arduous  station.  From  that  liour  he  thought  only 
of  delivering  his  country  from  oppression,  and  his  whole 
soul  was  absorbed  by  tlic  mighty  attempt.  Gumming, 
Lord  ot  Badcnoch,  wlio  had  been  Regent  of  Scotland  in 
the  name  of  IJaliol,  and  who  had  often  fouglu  by  the 
side  of  Wallace  in  resisting  tlie  tyranny  of  the  English, 
was  his  only  rival  for  the  tlironc,  and  tlie  chief  bar  to 
the  success  of  his  design  ;  and  he  could  noi  but  perceive, 
that  openly  to  assert  his  right  to  the  crown  in  the  face 
of  such  a  powerful  adversary,  was  only  to  involve  his 
country  in  deeper  misery,  and  to  expose  his  cause  to 
certain  destruction.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Gumming  in  this  great 
undertaking,  and  accordingly  he  entered  into  a  com- 
promise vvitii  that  nobleman,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
resign  to  him  all  his  family  estates,  on  condition  that 
he  would  give  him  his  utmost  assistance  and  support 
in  the  execution  of  his  design.*  But  the  treachery  of 
Gumming  relieved  him  from  his  engagement  ;  and,  by 
exposing  him  to  the  suspicions  of  the  King  of  England, 
hastened  the  accomplishment  of  his  determined  purpose. 
Bruce,  being  secretly  informed  of  the  hostile  intentions 
of  Edward,  who  had  attempted  to  draw  his  brothers  into 
his  power,  and  had  determined  to  free  himself  from 
future  uneasiness,  by  extirpating  the  whole  family, 
found  means  to  elude  his  vigilance,  and  hastening  to 
Scotland,  assembled  his  friends  in  the  castle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  avowed  to  them  his  intention  of  assuming 
the  crown.  They  all  swore  to  live  and  die  in  his  service 
— they  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  take  measures  for  restoring 
liberty  to  their  country.  Their  safety  and  success  im- 
periously deman'ded  the  death  of  Gumming.  His  trea- 
chery and  his  power  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  their 
caust,  and  they  could  not  expect  drat  he  would  abandon 
the  interests  of  Edward  to  support  the  pretensions  of  a 
rival.  Though  the  circumstances  attending  his  death 
have  been  disputed  by  historians,  yet  it  is  allowed  by  all 
that  he  ft;ll  by  the  hand  of  Bruce.  This  deed  sealed  the 
revolt  of  the  patriots.  The  honour  and  the  interest  of 
Edward  called  loudly  for  vengeance ;  and  the  open 
violence  with  which  it  was  executed,  deprived  them  of 
all  possibility  of  reconciliation.  Bruce  had  now  no 
alternative  left  but  death  or  a  crown  ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  persist,  at  every  hazard,  in  his  design,  rather 
than  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  submission.  He 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  2"th  of  March  1305.  But 
such  a  series  of  disasters  succeeded,  as  had  almost 
crushed  his  exeitions  and  his  hopes.  His  wife  and 
daughter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  he  him- 
self and  a  few  followers,  after   having   endured  all  the 


extremities  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies  in 
the  island  of  Rachrin.t  Hero  he  and  his  party  were 
hospitably  received,  and  provided  witli  every  necessary; 
and  here  he  so  effectually  concealed  himself,  diat  he 
was  generally  believed  to  be  dead.  Fearing,  however, 
that  such  a  report  might  discourage  his  adherents  in 
Scotland,  and  induce  them  to  submit  to  Edward,  he 
resolved  to  make  another  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his 
rights.  Passing  secretly  over  into  Arran,  he  dispatched 
a  faithful  domestic  into  G;irrick  to  discover  how  his 
ancient  vassals  stood  affected  to  his  cause.  He  himself, 
with  his  friends,  soon  after  followed.  Upon  their  land- 
ing, they  immediately  learnt  tliat  the  whole  country 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  that  there  ap- 
])eared  no  hope  of  assistance.  Surrounded  with  dangers, 
Bruce  hesitated  for  a  moment  upon  what  to  resolve  ;  but 
his  valour  and  despair  soon  dispelled  every  consideration 
of  danger. 

"  Here  shall  no  peril  tli:it  m.-iy  be 
Drive  me  ef'toons  into  the  .sea  ; 
Mine  aventiirc  here  take  will  I, 
A\'lietlier  il  be  easeful  or  aiigiy." 

Baheoir,  p.  91. 

'  With  three  hundred  followers,  he  surprised  the  En- 
glish in  their  cantonments,  took  the  castle  of  Turnberry, 
and  put  tile  garrison  to  the  sword.  From  that  day  his 
party  rapidly  increased  ;  and,  alter  eight  years  of  inces- 
sant warfare,  attended  by  the  most  glorious  successes, 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn  blasted  the  hopes  of 
Edward,  and  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
Bruce  was  now  firmly  established  upon  the  throne,  and 
from  being  a  wandering  outcast,  fighting  for  his  very 
existence  against  the  tyranny  of»lidward,  he  became  a 
powerful  monarch,  carrying  terror  and  desolation  into 
the  territories  of  his  adversary.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was,  in  a  great  measure,  spent  in  active  warfare, 
but  his  offensive  operations  were  too  extensive  to  be 
completely  successful;  and  his  attempt  upon  Ireland 
was  undeitakcn,  not  so  much  to  harass  his  enemy,  or 
to  extend  his  power,  as  to  gain  a  kingdom  for  his  bro- 
ther Edward,  whose  ambition,  unable  to  brook  the  au- 
thority of  a  superior,  would  otherwise  have  embroiled 
his  country  in  a  civil  war.  Worn  out,  at  length,  with 
the  fatigues  and  exertions  of  an  eventful  life,  and  after 
having  concluded  a  peace  with  England,  most  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  to  Scotland,  and  worthy  of  her 
long  struggle  for  independence,  Bruce  died  at  Gardross, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1329,  in  the  55lh  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  24th  of  his  reign.  On  his  death-bed,  he  re- 
quested, that  as  he  had  often  purposed  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  his  heart  should  be  carried  thither,  and  deposited 
at  the  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour.  Sir  James  Douglas, 
who   had  been  long  his   companion    in   arms,    and   his 


•  Some  historians  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  the  truth  of  any  agreement  between  Bruce  and  Cumniing  relutinp  to  the  throne; 
and  they  account  foi-  the  quarrel  between  tliese  noblemen,  by  snpposinij  tliat  when  Bnico  demanded  of  Gumming-  wlielher  he  would 
befriend  him  in  his  design,  Cumminfj  dropped  some  warm  words,  which  occasioned  Ins  being  woundeil  by  Bruce.  Guthrie's  Hist,  of 
Scot.  \o\.  ii.  p.  173.  Others  again  deny  that  Bruce  had  any  design  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  that  tlie  death  of  Gumming 
was  the  consequence  of  a  liasly  ([uarrcl  between  these  proud-spirited  rivals.  Hailes'  Jmials,  vol.  i.  p.  292.  This  agreement,  however, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Barbour,  17,  and  Kordun,  xii.  5  ;  and  Hemingford  seems  also  to  insinuate  treachery  on  the  part  of  Gumming ; 
for,  when  speaking  of  the  conference  between  tliese  noblemen,  he  says  of  Bruce,  "  Capit  hnprnperare  ei  de  seditions  sua,  t/iiod  eiim  accu. 
saverat  apiid  Itegefn  Jlnglix,  et  suam  condiiloncn  dttcrioraverat  in  dmnnum  ipsius."  T.  i.  p.  219.  We  believe  that  the  rca/ nature  of 
this  fat.al  quarrel  is  unknown.     In  such  circumstances,  tlierefore,  we  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  common  tradition. 

•(■  This  island  lies  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  said  that  Bruce  here  composed  a  Latin  consolatory  poem,  of  which  two  lines  arc 
•nly  now  extant. 

"  Ni  me  Scotorum  Ubertas  prisca  moveret, 

JVon  tantum  paterer  orbis  ob  imperium," 
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feiihful  adherent  through  every  variety  of  fortune,  was 
chosen  lo  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  dying  master.  But 
this  mournful  duty  was  never  performed  ;  for  we  are 
inloimed  by  Barbour,  that  Douglas,  on  his  way  to  Je- 
rusalem, landed  in  Spain,  where  he  fell  in  battle  against 
ihe  Moors.  The  royal  heart  was  brought  back  to  Scot- 
land, and  buried  in  the  church  of  Melrose. 

Bruce  was  twice  married;  first  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Donald,  Earl  of  Mar,  by  whom  he  had  Marjory,  mar- 
ried to  Walter,  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  whose  son, 
Robert  II.  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  line  of  Stuart. 
By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  dauglitcr  of  Aymer  de 
Burgh,  Eiirl  of  Ulster,  he  had  David  II.  who  succeeded 
him,  and  two  daughters. 

As  a  warrior,  Robert  Bruce  found  no  equal  in  the  age 
ill  which  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  impossible,  by  any  delinea- 
tion of  ours,  to  do  justice  to  that  undaunted  valour  which 
no  dangers  could  dismay;  to  that  energy  of  soul  which 
rose  superior  to  every  misfortune ;  and  to  that  unwea- 
ried perseverance  which,  under  circumstances  the  most 
adverse  and  distressful,  led  him,  with  a  steady  step,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  In  Scotland,  his 
name  will  ever  be  renietnbered  with  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. From  the  many  salutary  regulations  which 
he  introduced  into  his  government,  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  sincere  affection  for  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  ; 
and,  by  a  wise  and  vigorous  administration,  he  curbed 
the  irregularities  of  a  people  who  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  plunder.  See  Guth- 
rie's Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  Sic;  Hume's  Hist,  of 
Eng.  vol.  ii.  p.  323,  Sec;  Hailes'  Annals  of  Scot.;  and 
Barbour's  Life  of  Bruce,     {p) 

BRUCE,  James,  one  of  the  most  enterprizing  of 
modern  travellers,  was  born  at  Kinnaird,  the  residence 
of  his  family,  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland,  on 
tl:e  14th  day  of  December,  1730.  Bruce's  family  was 
ancient  and  respectable,  and  many  of  his  ancestors  had 
made  a  distinguished  figure  both  in  chmxh  and  state. 
<.)f  the  early  life  of  Bruce  few  particulars  arc  known  ; 
though  strongly  formed,  he  did  not  promise,  when  a 
child,  tliat  athletic  constitution  and  stature  which  he  at- 
tained in  manhood  :  and  his  temper,  contrary  lo  what 
he  afterwards  assumed,  was  gentle  and  (juiet ;  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  it  became  bold,  hasty,  and  impetuous, 
accompanied  however  with  a  manly  openness,  that  shew- 
ed a  warm  and  generous  heart.  When  about  twelve 
}ears  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Harrow  on 
the  Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ;  where  he  is  said  to 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  classical  literature.  He 
was  particularly  attentive  in  acquiring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  fashionalile  life;  he  spent  most  of  his  leibure 
time  in  sports  of  the  field,  and  attained  great  dexterity 
in  shooting  ;  a  qualification  which  he  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  course  of  b.is  hazardous  travels.  He  was 
intended  originally  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  this  profession  ; 
and  his  copy  of  Hrineccius's  InslHufcs,  v/hich  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  is  scribbled  over  with 
verses  from  the  Italian  poets.  At  last  he  relinquished 
the  study  of  the  law  altogether,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  India  ;  he  was  prevented  however  from  carry- 
ing his  intentions  into  execution,  by  forming  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  family  of  a  Mrs  Allan,  the  widow  of  an 
eminent  wine  merchant,  whose  daughter  he  married; 
in  conseqvience  of  this  connection  he  settled  in  London, 
as  a  partner  in  the  wine  trade  with  Mrs  Allan's  son.  In 
a  few  months  after  their  marriage,  Mrs  Bruce  exhibited 


evident  symptoms  of  consumption ;  and  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  try  the  mild  climate  of  the  south  of  France. 
She  expired,  however,  at  Paris;  and  such  was  the  bi- 
gotry of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  that  time,  that  she  was 
scarcely  permitted  to  die  in  peace,  and  her  distracted 
husband  had  to  steal  for  her  a  grave  at  midnight,  that 
he  might  avoid  the  unhallowed  insults  which  bigotry 
thought  it  meritorious  to  offer  to  the  remains  of  a  he- 
retic. 

Mr  Bruce  continued  for  some  time  in  the  wine  trade, 
and  in  the  way  of  his  business  travelled  over  the  most 
of  Spain,  Portugal,   and    the    Netherlands.     When    at 
Brussels  he   was   involved  in   a  quarrel   with    a  person 
who  had  behaved  rudely   in    his  presence,  to   a   young 
gentleman,  whose  appearance  had  prepossessed  Bruce 
in  his  favour.    This  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword  ; 
and  Bruce   having   wounded    his   antagonist,  as   it  was 
thought   mortally,    was   obliged   to  leave   the  Nether- 
lands.    Having  received  accounts  of  his  father's  death, 
who  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  1758,  he  resolved  to  return 
to   England.     Though    he   succeeded   to  a  respectable 
fortun.-,  it  was  by  no  means   adequate   to  the  demands 
ol   his  ambition.     As  he  possessed  great  facility  in  ac- 
quiring languages,  he  began  to  devote    himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  prompted  at  first  in 
all  probability,  by  mere  curiosity  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the   world  owes  to  this  circumstance    the  fruits  of 
his  valuable  travels.     In  1761  Bruce  withdrew  from  the 
wine  trade,  which  he  had  carried  on  for  seven  years,  in 
company  with  his  brother-in-law.     He  now  began  to  en- 
gage in  politics,  and  proposed  the  phn  of  an  expedition 
against  Ferro.l,  which  was   favourably   received  by  the 
ministry,  and  eveti  resolved  on,  but    never  carried  into 
execution.     Bruce  bemg  disappointed  in  his  viewsj-'T" 
solved  to  return  to  Scotland,  and   spc   d   lirs  time  as  a 
country  gentleman      Lord  Halifax  laughed  at  the  idea, 
and  suggested  Africa  to  him  as  a  proper  field  for  enter- 
prize  and   discovery;  and   that  he   niiiiht  go  under  the 
protection  of  a  public  character,  it  was  proposed  to  send 
him  as  consul  to  ,\lgier5.     Bruce  acceded  to  these  pro- 
posals, and  left  Britain  in  the  end   of  June  1762.     He 
passed  through  France  and  Italy,  and  carried  with  him 
Irom   the    latter   country   an  artist   to  assist  him  in  his 
drawings.     His  residence  at  Algiers  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable,  and  he  was  at  last  superseded 
by  the  influence  of  a   party.     He   obtained  permission 
from  the  Dey  to  travel  through  the  interior  provinces, 
from  thence  he  passed   into  Syria,  visited    Balbec    and 
Palmyra,  and  at  last  prepared  for  his  great  enterprize, 
the  journey  into  Abyssinia,  to   explore  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.     As  he  had  resolved  to  travel  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  physician,  he  received    books   and   instructions 
respecting  the  diseases  of  the   east  from  Dr  Russel    at 
Aleppo.    He  sailed  up  the  Nile  a  considerable  way,  and 
then  joined  the  caravan  to  Cosseiron  the  Red  Sea;  from 
thence  he  passed  over  to  Jidda,  and    visited  a  conside- 
mble  part  of  the  sea  coast  of  Arabia.  The  journal  which 
he  kept  of  the  occurrences  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  ;  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from  en- 
tering into  a  detailed  account.    After  furnishing  himself 
with  numerous  letters  of  recommendation,  a  precaution 
which  he  never  neglected,  and   to  which   he  owi-d  his 
safety,  he    sailed    for   Massowah,   the   only  practicable 
entrance  into  Abyssinia.     He  was   here  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger  from  the  villany  of  the  Xaybc,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  his  life.    It  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  ^n  accovint  of  his  proceedings  in  Abyssinia,  ti 
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the  honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him,  of  the 
strange  occurrences  which  he  records,  or  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  encountered  in  prosecuiig  his  grand 
object,  the  discovery  of  the  sources  ot  the  Nile.  He 
at  last  accomplished  nis  object,  and  his  feelings  on  that 
occasion  were  of  a  very  singular  and  mixed  character  : 
at  first  he  felt  a  degree  of  exultation  that  he  had  seen 
wliut  ne  imagined  no  European  had  ever  seen  before 
him,  but  uistantly  the  most  afflicting  dejection  over- 
powered his  spirits  when  he  compared  the  small  utility 
likely  to  result  from  his  labours,  with  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  already  experienced,  and  which  he  had 
again  to  encounter.  Abyssinia  was  at  that  time  distract- 
ed by  factions,  and  involved  in  a  civil  war.  With  great 
difficulty  he  obtained  leave  to  return;  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  which  he  apprehended  at  Massowah,  he  resolv- 
ed to  return  by  Sennaar.  The  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  in  this  route  were  almost  unpa- 
ralleled. We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
whole  of  his  narrative,  from  the  time  that  he  entered 
Abyssinia,  till  he  reached  Syene  in  Egypt,  by  iht;  way 
of  Sennaar,  is  the  most  interesting  detail  to  be  found  in 
any  language.  His  constitution  had  been  much  impaired 
by  his  residence  in  Abyssinia ;  and  the  Guinea  Worm 
which  had  entered  his  leg,  having  been  broken  in  the 
extracting,  had  almost  cost  him  his  life.  He  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  after  his  return,  in  the  south  of 
France,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  footing  with  the  celebrated  Count  de 
Buflbn,  who  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him  for 
several  important  communications  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tural history.  lie  at  last  settled  in  his  native  country, 
and  his  paternal  inheritance.  In  ITTo,  lie  married  a 
'J^.ughtcr  of  Thomas  Dundas.  ofFingask,  Esq.,  by  whom 
he  haa  i;i.^v,ciiii.'.'ven,  two  of  whom,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, are  still  living.  After  he  settled  at  Kinnaird,  his 
time  was  chiefly  spent  in  managing  his  estate,  in  pre- 
paring his  Travels  for  the  press,  and  other  literary  oc- 
cupations. He  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  field 
sports.  He  was  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  Tra- 
vels, when  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design. 
On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  April  1794,  having  entertained 
some  company  at  Kinnaird,  as  he  was  going  down  stairs 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  hand  a  lady  into* 
a  carriage,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  down  headlong 
from  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  step  from  the  ground. 
He  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  without  any 
apparent  contusion,  and  expired  early  next  morning. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  celebrated  traveller,  who 
uniformly  ascribes  all  his  wonderful  escapes  to  the  hand 
of  Providence,  by  whose  inscrutable  decrees  he  was 
thus  summoned  from  the  world.  His  stature  was  six 
feet  four  inches  ;  his  person  was  large  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  and  his  strength  correspondent  to  his  size  and 
stature.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  acquiring  languages 
of  any  kind;  he  understood  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  Besides  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he 
read  well,  he  knew  the  Hcljrew,  Chaldce,  and  Syriac  ; 
he  read  and  spoke  with  ease,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and 
Amharic:  he  was  a  good  practical  astronomer,  and  his 
drawings  are  admirable.  No  author  ever  experienced 
such  ungentlemanlike  treatment  from  reviewers  and 
other  petty  assailents.  A  parcel  of  contemptible  fools, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Lon- 
don, had  the  audacity  to  aver  that  he  never  had  been  in 
Abyssinia,  and  that  his  book,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  a  fabrication.   Bruce's  temper,  which  was  naturally 


haughty,  served  to  provoke  these  attacks;  and  his  va- 
nity, which  was  very  considerable,  afforded  his  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he  had  magnified  his  ex- 
ploits and  his  dangei  s  at  the  expense  of  truth.  These 
insinuations,  however,  gradually  died  away;  and  the 
progress  of  discover)',  though  not  in  the  same  field, 
SLrvcd  to  confirm  all  his  statements. 

But  a  more  serious  attack  has  been  made  on  him  late- 
ly, by  Lord  Valentia,  who  pretends  to  have  detected,  by 
actual  observation,  not  only  his  inaccuracies,  but  his 
falsehoods.  This  has  encouraged  some  of  the  journals 
in  which  Bruce  had  been  originally  assailed,  to  renew 
tlie  attack,  and  to  assume  credit  lor  their  discernment. 
Lord  Vakntia  did  not  enter  Abyssinia  himself,  but  he 
dispatched  Mr  Salt,  one  of  his  attendants,  whose  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  particularly  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  overturn  the  auihorily  oi  Bruce.  Mr  Salt 
has  been  a  second  time  in  Abyssinia,  but  has  not  as  yet 
favoured  the  world  with  his  second  thoughts  on  the 
subject.  We  are  not  afraid,  however,  to  affirm,  that  no 
navcllcr,  and  no  writer  of  any  description,  has  done  so 
much  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Bruce.  We  beg  leave 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  points  on 
which  he  attacks  the  veracity  of  Bruce. 

When  Mr  Salt's  party  had  reached  Hamhammou, 
they  were  stopt  by  a  violent  storm ;  upon  which  he  ob- 
serves, thai  Bruce  was  exposed  to  a  storm  in  the  same 
place,  "  which,  however,  he  describes,  says  he,  with 
some  exaggeration."  Nothing  can  manifest  a  stronger 
propensity  to  carping  and  unfairness  than  this  observa- 
tion. How  could  Salt  know  that  Bruce's  description  of 
the  storm  was  exaggerated  ?  Was  it  the  identical  storm 
which  Bruce  described  that  Mr  Salt  witnessed  ?  Or  did 
the  spirit  of  the  storm  appear  to  him  to  complain  of  mis- 
representation ?  In  fact,  every  step  that  he  takes  serves 
to  confirm  the  minute  accuracy  of  Bruce.  When  he 
arrives  at  Tubbo,  he  is  forced  to  confess,  "  Bruce  has 
well  described  this  place."  Bruce  says,  that  between 
Shillokeeb  and  Hamhammou,  he  first  observed  the  dung 
of  elephants.  It  is  curious  enough,  that  when  Mr  Salt 
comes  to  the  same  place,  he  makes  exactly  the  same 
observation.  Bruce,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  accu- 
rate cojirologist  of  the  two;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the 
dung  which  he  observed,  was  filled  with  the  indigested 
branches  of  trees,  which  gives  us  some  insight  into  the 
habits  of  the  elephant;  but  Mr  Salt  passes  on  satisfied, 
with  barely  introducing  his  readers  to  t'  is  elegant  phe- 
nomenon. He  passes  the  tribe  of  the  Hazorta,  whose 
residence  he  admits  to  be  admirably  described  by  Bruce, 
and  at  last  comes  to  the  famous  mountain  of  Taranta. 
He  is  very  severe  on  Bruce  for  exaggerating  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  pass,  which  he  and  his  party  cleared  in  a 
few  hours,  whilst  Bruce's  party  took  part  of  two  days. 
He  takes  no  notice,  however,  of  Bruce's  quadrant,  which 
took  eight  men  to  carry  it,  whilst  Mr  Salt's  principal 
box  was  carried,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  by  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Besides,  Bruce  tells  us,  that  the 
asses  turned  and  ran  down  the  hill  to  a  great  distance, 
which  caused  a  general  halt  till  they  were  recovered. 
If  Mr  Salt  had  not  been  blinded  by  prejudice,  he  would 
have  acknowledged  that  none  of  these  causes  of  obstruc- 
tion operated  in  his  case;  and  that,  therefore,  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  was  comparatively  easy.  Besides,  the 
road  on  the  mountain  was  excessively  bad  in  Bruci's 
time,  which  Mr  Salt  confesses  was  not  the  case  when 
he  passed  it. 

Mr  Salt  makes  another  sneer  at  Bruce,  when  he  says, 
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♦*  we  passed  on  without  observing  Troglodytical  caves, 
or  being  disturbed  by  hyenas."  Wliit  u  pity  that  tra- 
vellers have  not  belter  memories,  or  a  li'.tle  more  fore- 
sight and  consistency  !  He  liad  said  only  a  few  pages 
before,  "  we  passed  a  caxif  inhabited  by  a  family  of  the 
natives."  And  lie  lelh  us,  afterwards,  that  the  usual 
mode  of  building  in  Abyssinia,  is  to  choose  a  projecting 
rock,  and  after  building  two  side  walls,  to  lay  on  a  roof 
level  with  the  rock  above,  which  gives  the  houses  all 
the  appearance  of  caves.  He  also  confesses  that  many 
of  the  churches  are  more  than  half  caves,  the  greater 
part  ol  them  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  And  as  to 
the  hyenas,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  till  he  tells  us  the 
whole  party  were  kept  iiwake  by  the  barking  of  the 
dogs,  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  these  ravenous 
animals.  Bruce  describes  admirably  the  appearance  of 
Taranta,  covered  on  the  sides  with  that  singular  tree 
the  kolquall,  and  on  the  top  with  the  berry-bearing  ce- 
dar Mr  Salt  confirms  this  description  in  every  particu- 
lar, but  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  graphic  style  of  his 
predecessor. 

Let  us  now  attend  Mr  Salt  to  a  Brind  feast,  which 
excited  the  wonder  and  incredulity  of  the  public  so 
much  on  the  publication  of  Bnice's  book.  Mr  Salt 
denies  expressly  that  the  flesh  is  eaten  while  the  ani- 
mal is  alive  ;  and  yet  both  he  and  Captain  Rudland,  who 
accompanied  him,  declare,  that  the  Jlesh  ijuivered  all  the 
time  that  they  -mere  eating  it ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  this  could  be  the  case  if  the  animal  was  per- 
fectly dead  before  ii  was  cut  up.  Bruce  says  that  it  was 
not  fashionable  for  people  of  distinction  to  feed  them- 
selves, but  that  they  had  persons  employed  to  put  the 
meat  into  their  mouth  :  this  Mr  Salt  denies.  But  Cap- 
tain Rudland,  who  kept  a  separate  journal,  says  express- 
ly, that  they  fed  one  another  as  boys  do  magpies  in 
England  ;  and  that  the  Has,  by  way  of  showing  his  atten- 
tion, sometimes  stuffed  him  till  he  was  like  to  burst. 
Mr  Salt  declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  lascivious 
scenes  \shich  Bruce  describes  as  taking  place  at  the 
Brind  feasts,  had  no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion ;  and  yet  both  he  and  Captain  Rudland  say,  that  they 
often  heard  such  conversation,  and  saw  such  scenes, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  Ras  and  his  ladies,  as  de- 
cency would  not  permit  them  to  describe.  Notwith- 
standing Mr  Salt's  incessant  carping  at  Bruce,  he  con- 
fesses that  his  account  of  the  transactions  in  Abyssinia, 
whilst  he  was  there,  is  true  in  the  minutest  particular: 
and  he  says  that  he  shall  never  forget  the  astonishment 
expressed  by  the  natives  at  the  knowledge  he  displayed 
of  their  history.  They  looked  upon  him  as  a  superior 
being  when  he  exhibited  Bruce's  drawings  of  Gondar. 
All  the  persons  whom  Bruce  mentions  were  well 
known  ;  many  of  them  were  alive,  and  spoke  of  him  to 
Mr  Salt  with  great  affection.  They  all  agreed  that  he 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  king  of  the  Ileghe  and  of 
Ozoro  Esther.  Mr  Salt  met  with  the  person  who  was 
sent  to  recover  Bruce's  baggage  when  he  was  robbed  in 
his  first  attempt  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
also  with  an  old  chieftain  who  was  present  at  the  curi- 
ous hunting  match  at  Tcherkin,  when  Bruce  was  on  his 
way  to  Scnnaar.  All  the  persons  wliom  Mr  Salt  con- 
versed with,  agreed  in  saying  that  Bruce  had  visited  the 
sourc  es  of  the  Nile  :  but  it  seems  they  also  all  agreed  in 
saying  tliat  he  never  was  governor  of  Ras-el-Fccl :  and 
on  this  account  Mr  Salt  thinks  he  is  authorised  to  say, 
Bruce  has  told  a  direct  falsehood.  We  shall  submit  to 
our  readers  a  specimen  of  Abyssinian  evidence  on  this 


subject,  and  shall  leave  lawyers  and  logicians  to  draw 
the  conclusion  ;  only  premising,  that,  even  according  to 
Bruce's  own  account,  he  never  took  possession  of  the 
government  of  Ras-el-Feel  in  person,  but  administered 
it  by  deputy. 

"At  Suez,  March  1793,"  says  Browne,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Tiavels,  "  I  met  an  Armenian  merchant,  who  had 
formerly  traded  to  Abyssinia,  and  seemed  a  man  of  in- 
telligence. He  told  me  that  he  was  at  Gondar  when 
Bruce  was  there  :  and  that  Yakub  (the  name  by  which 
Bruce  was  known  in  Abyssinia)  was  universaily  talked 
of  with  praise.  This  merchant  narrated,  of  his  own 
accord,  the  story  of  shooting  a  wax  candle  through  se- 
ven shields.  He  observed,  that  Bruce  had  been  aftfioinl- 
ed  governor  of  Ras-el-J-'eel,  a  firovince  where  ylrabic  mas 
spoken."  "In  Dar-Fur,"  continues  the  same  traveller, 
"  I  met  a  Bergoo  merchant,  named  Hadje  Hamed,  who 
had  long  resided  at  Sennaar,  and  was  in  Bruce's  party 
from  Gondar  to  Sennaar.  He  said  that  Yakub  had  been 
highly  favoured  at  the  Abyssinian  court,  and  lived 
splendidly.  He  was  often  observing  the  stars,  ice. 
Both  my  informers  agreed  that  he  had  been  governor 
of  Ras-el-Feel."  If  this  evidence  does  not  overturn  that 
which  Mr  Salt  collected  in  Abyssinia  on  this  subject,  it 
at  least  completely  neutralizes  it.  If,  as  Browne's 
words  seem  to  imply,  the  Armenian  merchant  mention- 
ed, of  his  own  accord,  without  being  asked,  that  Bruce 
was  governor  of  Ras-el-Feel,  we  may  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  decided  in  favour  of  Bruce. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  in  the  words  of  that 
accurate  ami  profound  scholar,  Dr  Vincent,  who  seems 
to  have  formed  a  very  correct  estimate  of  Bruce's  cha- 
racter. "  We  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful  to  those  who 
explore  the  desert  for  our  information.  Bruce  may  have 
offended,  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper:  he  may  have 
been  misled,  by  aspiring  to  knowledge  and  science  which 
he  had  not  sufficiently  examined  ;  but  his  work  through- 
out bears  internal  marks  of  veracity,  in  all  instances 
^yhere  he  was  not  deceived  himself;  and  his  observa- 
tions were  the  best  which  a  man,  furnished  with  such 
instruments,  and  struggling  for  his  life,  could  obtain." 
See  Bruce's  Travels ;  Murray's  Xj/V  of  Bruce  ;  Browne's 
Travels  in  Egufit  ;  and  Vincent's  PeriJUua  of  the  Eryth 
&a,  p.93.     {g) 

BRUCEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dioecia,  and 
order  Tetrandria.     See  Botany,  p.  329. 

BRUCKER,  John  Jajies,  a  learned  German  author, 
well  known  by  his  laborious  and  original  researches  into 
the  history  of  philosophy,  was  born  at  Augsburgh,  in 
Swabia,on  the  22d  of  January  1696.  He  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where-  he  afterwards 
continued  to  reside,  for  a  considerable  period,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  tutor  or  private  teacher,  and  returned  to  his 
native  city  in- the  year  1720.  After  having  attained  to 
some  eminence  in  the  clerical  profession  in  other  parts, 
he  was,  at  length,  in  1740,  appointed  pastor 'of  the 
church  of  St  Ulric's,  and  senior  minister  of  Augsburgh, 
where  he  died  in  the  month  of  November  1770. 

Brucker  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the  extent, 
depth,  and  variety  of  his  historical  and  literary  attain- 
ments;  by  his  indefatigable  industry  in  research,  and  by 
the  judgment  he  displayed  in  the  application  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired.  Besides 
several  useful  works  on  subjects  connected  with  ancient 
and  modern  literature  and  philosophy,  he  is  principally 
known  at  home,  and  among  foreigners,  as  the  author  of 
the    Historia  Cri.'ica   Philosophix,  which  was  first  pub- 
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lishcd  at  Leipsic  in  ir-12-44,  in  five  volumes  quarto,  and 
al'ttrwards,  in  1767,  and  iollowini;  years,  in  an  cnlarsjed 
and  improved  edition  in  six  volumes.  In  this  excellent 
work,  the  author  pjivcs  arbiograpliical  sketch  of  the  lives 
of  the  different  philosophers  respectively  previews  their 
writings,  explains  their  various  systems  and  doctrines, 
and  verifies  his  narrative  by  means  of  a  copious  exhibi- 
tion of  authorities.  These  volnnii  s,  indeed,  contain  a 
biograpliical  and  critical  account  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern philosophers  and  their  works,  rather  than  a  sys- 
tematical history  of  the  pro^^ress  of  science  ;  neverthe- 
less they  certainly  constitute  a  most  valuable  repertory  of 
knowledge,  in  that  particular  department  of  literature, 
and  have  proved  a  his^hiy  useful  book  of  reference  to 
those  who  have  since  devoted  themselves  to  philosophi- 
cal researches. 

An  abrid^jed  translation  of  this  work  was  published  by 
Dr  Enfield,  in  t»o  volumes  quarto,  London,  1790. 
Brucker  also  prepared  an  excerpt  from  his  larger  work,' 
entitled,  hisHtutinncs  lIistoi-is  Pliilasofiliicx  1746,  1756. 
Doik'Murdigkcitcn  aux  diin  Lebcti  au.igtzeic/in.  Teutsc/i. 
d.  IStcn.  Ja/ir/iiaul.     Schnepfenthal,  1802.      (z) 

BRUGES,  formerly  a  city  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  a  bishop's  see,  now  a  city  of  the  French  em- 
pire, and  capital  of  the  Prelectnrc  of  the  department  of 
the  Lys,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  about  eight  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  is  a  spacious  and  well  built  town, about 
a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference  ;  but  many  of  the 
houses  are  very  old,  wliich  give  it  rather  a  sombre  ap- 
pearance. Its  principal  buildings  are, — the  stadthouse, 
which  stands  in  the  great  market-place,  and  lias  a  tower 
of  a  very  lofty  and  curious  structure  ;  it  is  square  for  a 
very  considerable  height, and,  instead  of  being  surmount- 
ed by  a  spire,  another  octangular  tower  is  placed  upon  it 
almost  as  high,  which  has,  however,  rather  a  surprising 
than  a  beautiful  effect.  The  cathedral  is  a  massive  and 
ancient  building,  but  many  of  its  ornaments  are  disfigur- 
ed by  the  most  incongruous  modern  additions.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  and 
its  lofty  steeples  serve  as  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships  which 
frequent  the  port  of  Ostend.  It  contains  two  tombs  of 
gilt  copper,  of  extraordinary  magnificence  ;  and  in  the 
treasury  are  preserved  the  rich  vestments  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Besides  these, 
Bruges  has  several  hospitals  and  schools,  where  300 
poor  children  are  maintained  and  educated;  and  no 
place  in  the  low  countries  is  more  distinguished  for  the 
provision  which  it  affords  to  widows  and  orphans. 

Bruges  formerly  held  the  first  place  among  the  cities 
oftlie  Neth&rlands;  and,  in  the  loth  and  I4th  centuries, 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  Europe.  From  the  im- 
perfection of  navigation,  a  voyage  between  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  could  not  be  performed  in  one  season  ; 
Bruges  was  therefore  selected  as  the  most  convenient 
station  for  establishing  a  magazine,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  commercial  cities  of  the  North  and  those  of 
Italy.  Consequently,  this  city  became  the  staple  for  the 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
naval  stores  and  other  commodities  of  the  north,  and  for 
the  Indian  as  well  as  domestic  productions  imported  by 
Venice  and  the  other  Italian  states.  Consuls  from  every 
nation  resided  here,  and  seventeen  palaces  or  houses  are 
still  shewn  as  their  ancient  habitations  It  carried  on 
also  a  considerable  trade  with  England  ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared, by  a  treaty,  to  be  the  only  market  of  the  Hans- 
towns  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  herring-fishery  was 
prosecuted  here  to  a  great  extent.     Indeed,  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Bruges  were  the«iirst  who  made  it  an  object  of 
commercial  speculation;  and  it  was  to  this  city  that  the 
Iloli.uidcrs  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  curing 
their  herring,  and  also  for  this  branch  of  commerce, 
which  was  the  first  foundation  of  their  maritime  strength. 

Bruges,  now  the  first  in  commerce,  soon  became  also 
the  first  in  optdence  and  grandeur;  and  we  arc  told  by 
Guicciardini,  that  Joanna  of  Navarre,  queen  of  France, 
having  been  some  days  in  Bi'uges  in  1301,  was  so  struck 
with  the  splendid  dress  of  the  citizens,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  buildings,  that  she  exclaimed,  with  envy 
and  indignation,  "  I  thought  that  I  had  been  the  only 
queen  here,  but  I  find  that  there  are  many  hundreds 
more."  This  city,  however,  which  had  risen  so  rapidly 
to  such  an  eminence  in  the  commercial  world,  and  had 
flourished  so  long  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  as  suddenly  declined.  Its  success  had  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam;  and  its  so- 
vereign, the  Archduke  ^Iaximilian,  against  whom  they 
had  rebelled,  and  whom  they  had  even  arrested,  assisted 
by  these  cities,  blocked  up  the  port  of  Sluys  in  1487, 
which  destroyed  its  principal  conununication  with  the 
ocean.  During  this  rebellion,  which  lasted  for  fourteen 
months,  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  seized  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  its  commerce  to  their  own  ports,  and  thus 
rose  upon  its  ruins  to  be  its  rivals,  and  soon  its  superi- 
ors. Being  thus  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  fearful  of 
worse  consequences,  Bruges  implored  the  clemency  of 
its  prince,  when  56  citizens  were  condemned  to  di-ath,  a 
considerable  number  banished,  and  the  city  heavily  fined. 
But  from  this  blow  it  has  never  been  able  to  recover. 
Much  of  its  commerce  was  removed  to  Dort,  and  after- 
wards to  Antwerp,  where  many  of  its  principal  merchants 
also  retired  ;  and  the  improvements  in  navigation  had 
rendered  its  convenience  as  an  emporium  for  merchan- 
dize less  necessary.  Much  as  it  has  ftillen,  however, 
from  its  former  grandeur,  it  still  retains  a  traffic  equal 
to  any  city  in  Flanders.  Besides  its  easy  communication 
with  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels,  it  com- 
municates also,  by  means  of  navigable  canals,  with  Glicnt, 
Sluys,  Osttnd,Nieuport,  Furnes,  and  Dunkirk,  he;  and 
this  communication  is  extended  by  the  rivers  Scheldt, 
Scarpe,  and  Lys,  as  far  as  Tournay,  Lille,  Menin,  and 
Douay.  Its  port  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal  which 
leads  to  Ostend,  and  is  capable  of  containing  100  mer- 
chant-vessels ;  and,  from  the  sluices  which  are  con- 
structed on  the  Rcije  canal  between  Bruges  and  the  sea, 
at  Lccke  and  Plassendal,  which  are  defended  by  forts, 
vessels  of  400  tons  can  easily  approach  the  very  centre 
of  the  city. 

Bruges  has  various  manufactures  of  broad  says,  ser- 
ges, baize,  and  other  woollen  stuffs;  also  dimities,  cam- 
lets, and  fine  linens, — which  last  are  equal  to  those  of 
Holland,  and  are  sold  in  a  market  held  every  week  un- 
der the  arcades  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Its  laces  pass  for 
those  of  Mechlin,  and  are  sold  at  the  same  price.  Be- 
sides its  manufactures,  Bruges  exports  a  considerable 
quantity  of  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds  proper  for  mak- 
ing oil,  particularly  colzat.  Its  imports  are  nearly  the 
same  with  the  other  cities  of  Flanders  and  Braliant. 

It  was  at  Bruges,  in  1430,  that  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  instituted  the  illustrious  order  of  the  Gol- 
den Fleece,  upon  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  princess 
of  Portugal.  The  property  belonging  to  this  order  was 
called  the  Franc  of  Bruiffs,  and  contained  37  villages, 
which  enjoyed  considerable  immunities.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  this  city  arc   very  indifferent,  and  have  never 
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been  able  to  stand  a  long  siege.  It  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  during  Queen  Anne's  war,  and  was 
at  last  surrendered  to  the  allies,  December  30th,  1709. 
The  French  troops  entered  it  on  the  24th  of  July  1794, 
when  the  magistrates  signed  a  formal  submission  to  the 
republic  of  France. 

Bruges  has  a  prefect,  a  secretary-general,  a  receiver- 
genei-al,  a  payer  of  the  public  money,  and  a  director  of 
the  customs.  It  has  also  a  chamber  and  tribunal  of 
commerce.  Population  33,00iJ.  North  latitude,  51°  II' 
30"  ;  east  longitude,  8°  5'.  See  Peuchet  Diclioniiaire, 
15'f. ;  and  Tynna  Almanack  du  Commerce,  1811.     (/;) 

BRUGUIERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dode- 
candria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,  p.  220. 

BRUN,  Charles  LE,\vas  an  artist  of  such  eminence, 
as  to  acid  lustre  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  born 
in  1619  ;  and,  as  his  father  (who  was  a  sculptor  by  pro- 
fession) was  descended  from  a  Scotch  family,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  name  was  originally  written  Brown.  He 
was  not  an  exception  from  the  general  rule,  that  great 
excellence  in  any  of  the  arts,  is  the  result  of  great  indus- 
try, co-opcracin^;,  with  strong  genius.  As  early  as  the 
age  of  four,  Le  Brun  is  said  to  have  found  a  substitute 
for  the  pencil,  in  the  same  expedient  which  supplied 
young  Pascal  with  the  means  of  describing  his  dia- 
grams,— the  use  of  coals  t.;ken  from  the  hearth.  His 
first  prouuction,  which  obtdiiied  particular  admiration, 
was  a  portrait  ol  his  grandfather,  taken  when  he  was 
not  more  than  twelve.  Fortunately,  his  genius  did  not 
want  all  the  encouragement  and  aid  which  it  deserved  : 
After  having  studied  with  great  success  in  the  school 
of  Vouet,  in  his  23d  year  he  was  sent  by  the  Chancellor 
Seguier  to  Italy,  where  he  pursued  his  art  during  six 
years,  under  the  inspection  and  the  roof  of  Poussin. 
Though  his  genius  led  him  to  great  designs,  yet  he  was 
so  well  aware  of  the  advantage  of  correctness  in  the 
minutest  things,  that  he  made  the  manners  and  costume 
of  antiquity  a  particular  study  during  the  period  of  his 
education,  which  was  happily  prolonged  till  his  30th 
year.  He  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  soon 
distinguished  by  a  court  the  most  polished  in  Europe, 
and  a  monarch  who  added  to  his  other  ambition,  the 
more  honourable  emulation  of  the  character  of  the  most 
munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  introduced 
to  tl>e  king  by  Mazarin,  and  found  a  powerful  friend  in 
Colbert,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  appointment 
as  the  king's  first  painter,  as  well  as  for  letters  of 
nobility.  These  honours  were  conferred  upon  him  in 
1662.  To  the  same  minister  he  owed  his  appointment 
to  the  general  direction  of  all  the  royal  works.  He  was 
■afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy  of  paint- 
ing, which  he  greatly  served,  by  his  successful  exer- 
tions, to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  at 
Rome,  in  which  young  artists,  selected  from  his  country- 
men, might  be  gratuitously  educated.  In  his  old  age, 
however,  Le  Brun  experienced  mortifications  arising 
from  causes  not  necessarily  implied  in  age.  Colbert 
was  removed  from  the  superintendance  of  the  royal 
edifices.  Louvois  succeeded  to  the  department,  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  new  superintendant's  enmity  to 
Colbert  should  embrace  all  his  favourites.  If  the  king 
was  not  to  be  influenced  so  far  as  to  withdraw  his  coun- 
tenance from  Le  Brun,  yet  it  was  easy  to  torment  a  man 
of  his  character,  by  giving  him  a  rival  at  the  palace,  in 
the  person  of  Mignard,  and  by  pointing  the  competition 
with  all  the  vexations  of  a  little  and  contemptible  malice. 
Le  Brun  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  regard  these 
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attempts  upon  his  quiet  with  philosophical  indifference, 
or  with  cool  disdain.  They  shook  his  tranquillity,  and 
are  thought  to  have  hastened  his  dissolution  :  he  died 
of  a  decline  in  1690,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Extreme 
jealousy  of  competition  seems  indeed  to  have  been  the 
great  shade  in  his  character,  unless  the  imputation  may 
be  thought  to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  an  excess 
of  jealousy  in  him  beyond  other  professors  of  his  art,  as 
from  his  more  unreserved  expression  of  what  he  felt. 
Had  he  judged  it  necessary  or  decorous  to  make  a 
secret  of  his  feeling  of  jealousy,  he  would  doubtless 
have  suppressed  the  expression  of  satisfaction,  after 
his  visit  to  another  and  a  formidable  rival,  Le  Sueur,  in 
his  last  illness,  on  which  occasion  he  was  heard  to  say, 
that  death  was  going  to  take  a  great  thorn  out  of  his 
foot.  The  discredited  report  that  he  had  procured  his 
rival's  death,  by  poison,  is  a  proof,  both  of  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  his  jealousy,  and  of  the  scandalous 
illiberality  of  his  enemies.  The  merit  of  Le  Brun,  as  a 
painter,  was  such,  that  few  have  had  less  cause  for  ap- 
prehension from  competition.  His  genius,  and  the 
course  of  his  studies,  engaged  him  in  lofty  designs, 
in  the  execution  of  which,  the  historical  propriety, 
good  ordonnance,  and  just  expression,  are  particu- 
larly admired.  As  a  colourist,  he  is  entitled  to  less 
praise ;  and  in  drapery  and  ornament,  by  departing 
from  simplicity,  he  has  betrayed  considerable  deficiency 
of  taste.  As  a  writer,  he  is  well  known  by  his  two 
works,  one  on  physiognomy,  and  the  other  on  the  pas- 
sions, the  latter  of  which  contained  figures,  which  have 
been  much  used  as  models  for  drawing.  It  is  mentioned, 
in  proof  of  his  solicitude  to  unite  correctness  of  execu- 
tion with  grandeur  of  design,  that  his  figures  were  all 
drawn  naked,  and  afterwards  clothed ;  and  it  is  related 
of  him,  that  when  he  was  employed  about  his  great  work, 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  he  obtained  models  of  Persian 
horses,  drawn  for  the  purpose  at  Aleppo,  The  other 
most  celebrated  productions  of  his  pencil  are,  St  John 
in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  the  carrying  of  the  cross,  the 
crucifixion,  and  the  penitent  magdalen.  He  has  gained 
less  reputation  by  his  paintings  in  the  great  gallery  at 
Versailles,  which  occupied  him  during  fifteen  years  o£ 
his  life,  and  in  which  he  has  exhibited,  in  allegory,  the 
great  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this 
work  the  artist  was  instructed  and  trammelled  by  the 
courtier ;  and,  if  to  say,  materiem  sujierat  ofius,  is  but 
restricted  praise,  it  is  all  that  could  be  required,  in  a 
labour  that  was  rather  imposed  by  interest  than  chosen 
by  the  judgment.     See  D'Argenvillc  Vies  des  Feintres. 

(,.  M.) 

BRUNDISLor  Brundisivm.     See  Brindisi. 

BRUNELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Do- 
decandria,  and  order  Pentagynia.     See  Botany,  p.  221. 

BRUNFELSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  and  order  Angiospermia.     See  Botany,  p  243. 

BRUNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,  p.  149. 

BRUNN,  Bhinn,  Briun,  Brno,  or  Bruna,  is  a  city 
of  Moravia,  and  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name. 
This  town  is  agreeably  and  strongly  situated,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Schwartschaw  and  Surtawa, 
upon  two  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  well  cul- 
tivated, and  covered  with  vines.  The  to%vn  is  long,  and 
well  built,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  church- 
es and  public  edifices.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
palace  of  Dietrichstein  ;  the  fine  church  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
the  convent  of  St  Thomas,  where  there  is  a  miraculous 
5  B 
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^Madonna,  pretended  to  have  been  painted  by  the  Evan- 
gelist Luke  ;  and  tlic  casile  of  Spielberg,  wliich  is  built 
on  an  eminence  near  the  town,  and  forms  its  principal 
delcnce.  Tins  castle  is  used  also  as  a  state  prison,  and 
if  it  were  not  a  little  commanded  by  the  higher  ground, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  Europe.  At 
the  fool  of  the  fortress  stands  two  cloisters  of  nuns,  and 
an  hospital  of  tlie  Knights  of  Malta.  The  Carthusian 
monastery  of  KonigsHeld  is  very  near  the  cily;  and 
half  way  between  Brunn  and  Rischaw,  there  is  a  monu- 
ment of  marble  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  emperors. 
Tiic  bas  reliefs  in  bronze,  represent  him  as  conducting 
the  plough.  There  are  tour  fairs  held  annually  at 
Brunn  ;  and  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  silk 
stufts,  cloth,  velvets,  and  hats.  Speaking  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Brunn,  the  celebrated  Guibert  observes,  "  N'a 
qu'une  enceinte,  avec  quelques  ouvrages  exterieurs, 
mediocrement  entretenus;  seroit  susceptit)le  de  devenir 
une  bonne  place,  mais  ne  defend  aucun  debouclie,  le  pays 
etant  tout  ouvert  autour  d'elle."*  Brunn  is  the  seat 
of  several  tribunals,  and  the  diets  of  the  state  are  held 
at  Olmutz  and  at  Brunn  alternately.  There  is  a  fine 
quarry  of  marble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Popula- 
tion 16,000.     East  Long.  16°  30'.  North  Lat.  49°  9'.   {j) 

BRUNNICHI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Decan- 
dria,  and  order  Trigynia.  See  Botany,  p.  210. 

BRUNONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  p.  169,  and 
Brown's  Prodromus  Plant.  jVoxi.  Hoi.  Sec.  p.  589. 

BRUNSVIGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,  p.  187. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
and  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Ocker,  is  situated  in 
a  very  agreeable  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocker,  which 
is  navigable  above  the  city  as  far  as  Wolfenbuttle.  It  was 
formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Hanstowns  :  It  maintained  its  liberty  du- 
ring many  severe  and  tedious  contests,  until  1671,  when 
it  was  subjugated  by  Rodolphus  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  who  erected  a  citadel  in  the 
town  to  secure  its  subjection  ;  and,  from  that  time,  it 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  reigning  prince,  un- 
til its  ainicxation  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The 
town  has  the  form  of  nearly  a  square.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  extends  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 
On  the  ramparts  is  a  brass  mortar,  lOi  feet  long,  and 
above  3  feet  in  diameter.  It  weighs  1800  quintals,  and 
requires  521b.  of  powder  for  a  charge  ;  and  can  throw 
a  ball  of  730lbs.  weight  to  the  distance  of  33,000  toises. 
The  houses  are  in  general  old,  and  built  of  wood  ;  but 
the  city  has  lately  received  considerable  additions,  and 
is  daily  acquiring  fresh  beauty.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are,  the  duke's  palace,  which  contains  a  superb 
collection  of  natural  history,  of  prints  and  pictures,  and 
in  the  library  are  a  number  of  scarce  and  curious  bibles, 
and  fragments  of  bibles,  in  various  languages,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  1000  volumes  ;  the  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  and  of  several 
emperors  and  princes  of  the  house  of  Guelf ;  the  church- 
es of  St  Nicholas,  St  Catherine,  and  St  Andrew;  the 
academy  for  martial  exercises,  where  the  students  are 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science  connected  with 
military  tactics ;  the  armoury  ;  the  council-house  ;  Caro- 
line college,  erected  by  riuke  Charles  in  1745;  two 
gymnasiums,  with  a  school  for  anatomy  and  surgery ;  and 


a  college  for  the  study  of  physic,  insiitutcd  in  1757.  It 
has  also  an  orphan  house,  a  large  lazaretto,  and  an 
hospiial.  After  Brunswick  ceased  to  be  a  free,  and 
became  a  fortified  city,  its  commerce  began  to  decline, 
and  its  population  to  diminish.  The  interruptions  of 
trade,  occasioned  by  frequent  wars,  and  the  inso.i;nee  of 
its  garrison,  soon  drove  many  of  its  tradesmen  to  settle 
in  the  other  free  cities  of  Germany.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  however,  this  city  was  again  plen- 
tifully replenished  witli  French  refugees,  who  had  beea 
driven  Irom  their  country  by  popish  miolerance,  and 
sought  in  Brunswick  the  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
These  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  reigning  ilukc, 
who  granted  them  considerable  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties ;  and,  under  their  direction,  were  established  many 
valuable  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  such  as  serges, 
barracans,  flannels,  rutteens,  and  camlets.  Besides  these, 
Brunswick  has  manulacturcs  of  silk,  linen,  steel,  iron, 
paper,  snutf,  earthen- ware,  and  varnish,  also  bleaching 
yards  for  linen,  and  extensive  breweries.  Its  manufac- 
ture of  printed  calicoes  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing, 
and  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Germany,  and  its  prepara- 
tions of  red  alum,  and  sal  ammoniac,  are  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  Strong  beer,  called  mum,  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  Christian  Mummer,  is  exported 
to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  to  India  ;  and  many 
tons  of  succory  root,  prepared  as  cotlee,  are  annually 
sent  to  Lubeck,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Sweden 
and  Russia. 

In  this  city,  many  himdreds  are  employed  in  spin- 
ning Wool  and  flax,  and  the  invention  of  spinning  wheels  v 
is  ascribed  to  a  statuary  of  Brunswick,  called  Jurgcn, 
in  1530.  They  are  furnished  with  the  materials  from 
the  work-house,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  employment  for  the  poor,  and  are  paicl  for 
their  labour  on  the  same  terms  as  those  employed  by 
the  manufacturer.  Grown  up  persons^  perform  this 
work  at  their  own  homes  ;  but  200  children  are  daily 
employed  in  the  house,  where  they  are  also  instructed 
in  reading  and  writing.  The  commerce  of  Brunswick 
is  now  very  considerable,  both  in  natural  and  ariificial 
productions,  as  well  as  in  foreign  merchandise.  Its  fairs 
are  crowded  with  strangers,  from  all  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany,  who  bring  from  Hamburgh  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  with  calicoes,  velvets,  silk  ribbons, 
tresses,  and  point  work  of  gold  and  silver  ;  from  Bre- 
men and  Lubeck  various  kinds  of  tanned  leather,  tallow, 
oil,  wine,  and  foreign  merchandise  ;  linens  from  Silesia; 
from  Leipsick  and  Saxony  the  productions  of  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  France  ;  and  from  Berlin,  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  &c.  the  manutactures  of  their  respective 
cities,  which  they  either  sell  or  exchange  for  other  com- 
modities. There  is  always  a  great  traffic  here  lor  yarn 
and  flax  ;  and  immense  quantities  of  green  thread  are 
exported  every  year  to  Holland,  which  is  bleached  at 
Haerlem.  During  the  fair  the  duties  are  very  moderate, 
and  many  foreign  merchants  compound  for  a  certain 
sum,  by  which  means  they  are  not  oblii^ed  to  disclose 
the  amount  of  their  sales,  which  is  otherwise  the  only 
methorl  of  determining  the  duty.  The  two  great  fairs 
continue  1 8  days  each,  and  begin,  the  one  on  the  Sunday 
after  Candlemas,  and  the  other  on  the  Sunday  after 
St  Laurence-day.  Population  31,700.  N.  Lat.  52°  25'. 
E.  Long.  10°  46'.  See  Peuchet  Dictionnaire,  &c.  and 
Tynna  Almanack  du   Commerce,  1811.     {fi) 


*  Journal  (fun  Voyage  en  AUemngne,  torn.  ii.  p.  110. 
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BRUNSWICK,  New,  one  of  the  four  British  pro- 
vinces ill  North  America,  is  bounded  on  the  southeast 
by  the  Buy  of  Fundi,  on  the  south  by  New  England,  on 
the  north  and  west  by  Canada,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  principal  towns  of  this 
province  arc  Frederickstown  the  capital,  St  Ann's,  St 
Andrew's,  and  St  John's;  and  it  ,is  watered  by  the 
rivers  St  Jolin's,  M^i^egadavi-.k,  or  Eastern  River, 
Dickwasset,  St  Croix,  Merrimichi,  P*titcodiac,  Mem- 
ranicook  ;  all  of  which,  excepting  the  three  last,  dis- 
charge themselves  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  In  the 
St  John's  River  the  tides  flow  about  80  miles  ;  and  it 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons  about  60  miles,  and  for 
boats  about  200  miles.  The  vast  extent  of  country  into 
which  it  opens,  contains  rich  vales  and  cultivated 
meadows,  while  the  higher  grounds  are  generally  cover- 
ed witli  wood. 

After  the  settlement  of  this  province  by  the  Ameri- 
can loyalists  in  1783,  the  inhabitants  eagerly  engaged 
in  endeavouring  vo  supply,  with  fish  and  lumber,  trlie 
British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies;  and  within  the 
first  ten  years,  they  had  built  93  square  rigged  vessels, 
and  71  sloops  and  schooners,  which  were  principally 
employed  in  that  trade.  In  the  year  1793,  however, 
this  tiade  was  greatly  injured  by  the  permission  granted 
by  proclamation  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
supply  the  West  India  islands  with  every  thing  they 
wanted.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  being 
exempt  from  a  duty  of  2A  to  5  pet  cent,  exacted  in  the 
West  India  islands  from  British  subjects,  and  not  being 
subject  to  the  high  rates  of  insurance  on  their  vessels 
and  cargoes,  nor  to  the  great  advance  in  the  wages  of 
seamen,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick 
had  to  struggle,  were  obviously  enabled  to  engross  a 
great  pan  of  ihe  trade  of  that  province.  The  American 
government,  by  granting  a  bounty  of  nearly  20  shillings 
per  ton  on  all  vessels  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  have 
now  engrossed  the  principal  part  of  the  cod  fishery  in 
the  bay  of  Fundi ;  and  from  the  county  of  Charlotte, 
which  is  separated  only  from  the  United  States  by  a 
navigable  river,  have  been  enabled  to  carry  off"  annually, 
and  to  reship  for  the  American  market  nearly  three 
millions  of  feet  of  boards,  cut  in  that  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  fish,  caught 
and  cured  by  British  subjects,  in  the  bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy. 

The  sea-coast  of  New  Brunswick  abounds  with  cod 
and  scale  fish,  and  immense  shoals  of  herring,  shad, 
and  salmon  annually  enter  its  rivers.  The  herrings 
are  possessed  of  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  than  the 
common  herrings,  and  are  capable  of  being  kept  longer 
in  a  warm  climate.  They  uie  caught  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  quantity  cured  is  limited  only  by  the 
insufficient  number  of  hands  employed.  The  numerous 
harbours  along  the  coast  are  conveniently  situated  for 
the  cod-fishery,  which  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent. 
Near  the  margin  of  the  numerous  rivers,  creeks,  and 
lakes,  which  intersect  the  province,  the  country  is  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  inexhaustible  forests,  of 
pine,  spruce,  birch,  maple,  elm,  fir,  and  other  timber, 
proper  for  masts  of  any  size,  lumber,  and  ship-building. 
Tl.t-  smaller  rivers  afford  excellent  situations  for  saw 
mills;  and  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring, 
evcr\  stream  is  rendered  sufficiently  deep  to  float  down 
the  masts  and  lumber  of  every  description,  which  the 
inhabitants  have  cut  and  brought  to  its  banks  during  the 


long  and  severe  winters,  when  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  suspended. 

In  the  interior  of  the  province,  the  lands  are  gene- 
rally excellent ;  and  where  they  have  been  cultivated, 
they  have  proved  very  productive,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  Great  advances  have  not 
yet  been  made  in  agriculture  ;  but  within  a  few  years 
preceding  1804,  there  has  remained,  beyond  the  do- 
mestic supply,  a  considerable  surplus  in  horses,  salted 
provisions,  and  butter  for  exportation.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  trade  of  New  Brunswick  during  the 
last  seven  years  : 


Ships  cleared  out. 

Tons. 

1804 

.     .      .      126     .     . 

.      17.203 

1805 

.     .     .      119      .      . 

.      15.910 

1806 

.      .     .      128     .      . 

.      20,019 

1807 

.     .      .      156      .     . 

.     27.430 

1808 

.     .     .     253     .     . 

.     39.114 

1809 

.     .     .     310      .     . 

.     55.158 

1810 

.     .     .     410     .     . 

.     87.690 

BRUSSELS,  or  Bruxelles,  a  city  of  France,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  now  the  chief  place  of  the  prefecture  of 
the  department  of  the  Dyle,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Senne,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  country,  about  27 
miles  S.  of  Antwerp,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
canal,  and  177  N.  by  E.  of  Paris.  It  is  a  rich,  hand- 
some, and  populous  city,  rising  from  the  river  to  an 
eminence  on  the  east,  and  unites  the  magnificence  of 
Paris  with  the  cleanness  of  a  Dutch  town.  Brussels  is 
encompassed  by  a  double  brick  wall,  with  seven  gates, 
and  about  seven  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  without 
the  walls  contains  seven  parishes,  Ste.  Gudule,  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  St  Geri,  St  Nicholas,  Ste.  Cathe- 
rine, St  Jaques  de  Caubergue,and  Notre  Dame  de  Finis- 
terrae.  It  is  surrounded  with  extensive  suburbs,  con- 
sisting of  several  villages,  and  joined  to  the  city  by  a 
continuity  of  streets  and  buildings.  'Ihe  city  is  divided 
into  eight  sections.  The  older  and  lower  streets  are 
small  and  crooked,  but  the  more  modern  ones  are 
straight  and  wide.  The  houses  are  lofty  and  well  built, 
and  its  public  structures  display  both  taste  and  magni- 
ficence. The  ducal  palace,  where  the  governor  used 
to  reside,  stands  upon  an  eminence,  with  a  large  square 
before  it,  encircled  with  pillars  of  brass,  on  which  are 
statues  of  several  emperors  and  dukes  of  Brabant,  as 
large  as  life.  It  was  begun  in  1300,  by  John  II.,  duke 
of  Brabant,  and  finished  by  the  successors  of  Philip  the 
Good  in  1521.  It  then  contained  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  chapels  in  Europe,  which  was  pulled  down  in 
1777,  to  make  room  for  the  new  square  called  Place 
Royale.  This  superb  building  is  now  converted  into 
a  central  school  for  the  department  of  the  Dyle,  to 
which  is  attached  a  public  library,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  a  collection  of  paintings.  The  school  is  divided 
into  three  classes.  In  the  first  are  taught,  drawing, 
natural  history,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics;  ia 
the  second,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  ;  and 
in  the  third,  universal  grammar,  the  fine  arts,  history, 
and  jurisprudence.  The  library  was  collected  from  the 
Belgic  emigrants,  and  the  libraries  of  the  suppressed 
cloisters.  It  contains  about  120,000  volumes,  and  some 
valuable  MSS.  Behind  the  palace,  at  the  extremity  of 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  park,  well  stocked  with  deer, 
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stood  a  pleasure-liouse,  built  by  order  of  Charles  V., 
and  where  he  resided  six  months  previous  to  his 
abdicating  the  imperial  throne.  This  fine  park  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  French  soldieiy  and  the  Bclijic 
sans-culottes,  and  would  have  been  totally  laid  waste, 
had  not  the  French  general  interposed,  and  prevented 
its  total  destruction.  It  has,  however,  been  restored  to 
its  former  beauty  by  the  municipality  of  Brussels,  at 
their  own  expcncc.  In  the  great  market-place,  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  is  the  Hotel  de  Villc, 
begun  in  13S0,  and  finished  in  1442.  The  building  is 
Gothic,  and  has  a  most  magnifictnt  appearance.  Its 
turret  is  an  admirable  piece  of  Gothic  architecture, 
364  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  slaluc  of  St 
Michael  with  the  dragon,  in  copper  gilt,  17  feet  high. 
This  statue  turns  upon  a  pivot,  and  acts  as  a  vane.  In 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  for- 
merly held  the  meetings  of  tiie  states  of  Brabant.  It 
is  handsomely  ornamenicd  ;  and  in  three  other  rooms 
is  the  history  of  the  resignation  of  Charles  V.,  so 
beautifully  wrought  in  lapcslry,  that  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  painting.  This  edifice  is  now  appropriated  to  dif- 
ferent tribunals,  and  one  of  the  wings  is  converted  into 
a  prison.  The  church  of  Ste.  Gudulc  is  a  very  magni- 
ficent structure,  situated  in  a  high  part  of  the  city,  and 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  contains  no  less 
than  sixteen  chapels,  all  of  which  are  decorated  with 
some  very  capital  paintings.  The  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  is  also  a  beautiful  old  building  ;  and  the  church 
of  the  capuchins  is  the  finest  which  that  oiiler  possesses 
in  Eutope.  But  since  the  last  conquest  of  Belgium, 
nearly  one  third  of  the  churches  have  been  shut  up, 
and  despoiled  of  liieir  plate  and  pictures.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  palaces  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
in  which  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  paintings,  by 
the  best  Flemish  masters.  Brussels  has  also  20  public 
fountains,  embellished  with  statues,  one  of  which  is  a 
child  in  brass,  so  admirably  executed,  that  it  has  excited 
the  notice  of  the  first  connoisseurs.  The  hospitals  are 
well  endowed,  among  which  arc  a  foundling  hos-pital, 
and  one  for  penitent  courtesans  ;  and  also  an  hospital 
where  strangers  were  maintained  free  of  expence  for 
three  days.  Brussels  had  once  an  imperial  and  royal 
academy  of  sciences  and  belles  lettres,  which  v/as 
instituted  by  letters  patent,  the  16ih  of  December 
1772,  and  whose  memoirs  from  1777  to  1788,  are  pub- 
lished in  5  vols.  4to  ;  but,"  like  all  other  antient  institu- 
tions," says  a  French  writer,  this  society  exists  no 
longer. 

The  manufactures  of  this  city  have  always  held  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  trade  of  Europe.  Its  laces  and 
carpets  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpass- 
ed; and  though  of  late  years,  many  of  its  workmen  have 
been  dragged  from  their  homes,  to  supply  the  waste  of 
the  French  armies,  yet  these  manufactures  are  still  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent.  All  kinds  of  cotton 
and  woollen  stuffs  are  made  here.  Its  camlets  are  su- 
perior, both  in  beauty  and  quality,  to  those  of  Lcyden 
and  England  ;  and  its  silk  stockings  equal  in  fineness 
those  of  Paris,  and,  as  they  use  only  the  silk  of  Pied- 
mont, are  far  superior  in  quality.  They  manufacture 
also  gold  and  silver  lace,  which  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  finest  of  Lyons  and  Paris.  Great  quan- 
tities of  this  article  are  sent  to  India,  and  to  every  part 
of  Europe;  and  the  Brussels  merchants  have  greatly 
the  advantage  over  all  their  competitors,  since  Vabnur  Is 
here  much  cheaper,  atid  since  tliey  are  allowed,  as  an 


encouragement  to  industry,  to  export  it  free  of  duty. 
Tlie  considerable  drawback,  however,  upon  this  manu- 
facture is,  that  they  must  bring  all  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver wire  from  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Lyons.  It  has, 
besides,  several  manufactories  of  potash;  and  its  earthen 
ware  is  said  to  be  even  preferable  to  that  of  Delft  or 
Rouen.  But  though  Brussels  may  still  surpass  many  of 
the  cities  of  Europe  in  the  beauty  and  quali  y  of  some 
of  its  manufactures,  yet  it  has  greatly  fallen  from  its 
former  eminence  as  a  commercial  city,  and  retains  very 
little  of  that  activity  which  characterised  it  while  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabantand  the  house  of 
Austria.  Its  fair,  which  is  held  annu.dly  on  the  Blh  of 
October,  has  now  lost  its  most  regular  and  wealthy  vi- 
sitors, the  mercliants  of  England ;  and  the  blockade  of 
the  Scheldt,  greatly  hinders  its  communication  with  tlio 
eastern  and  western  continents. 

In  1321,  the  citizens  of  Brussels  were  divided  into 
nine  classes,  called  nations,  who  were  formed  of  the 
principal  artisans  of  the  city.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Noire  Dame,  St  Giles,  Si  Laurent,  St 
G^ri,  St  Jean,  St  Chrisloi)hrc,  Si  Jaques,  St  Pierre,  and 
St  Nicholas,  each  nation  having  a  chief  or  dean,  witii 
his  assistant  council.  Tiiey  were  assem')!cd  by  a  bell, 
called  the  bell  of  the  nations,  to  signify  their  consent, 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  to  any  subsidy  detnanded  l)y 
the  sovereign,  or  to  any  proposition  of  the  burgo Dastcr. 

Besides  the  governor-general  and  council,  llic  magis- 
tracy of  Brussels  formerly  consisted  of  an  amman,  a 
burgomaster,  seven  echcvins,  two  treasurers,  a  pen- 
sionary, three  secretaries,  three  gressicrs,  and  two  re- 
ceivers. These  were  elected  by  the  governor  from  the 
descendants  of  seven  patrician  families,  who  according 
to  Puteanus,  a  famous  iiistorian  of  the  country,  were 
anciently  the  lords  of  Biussels,  viz.  the  families  of  Steen- 
wcghe,  Sleeuws,  Serluiyghs,  Coudenberg,  Serrcelofs, 
Swcerts,  and  Rodenbecck.  It  had  also  a  deputy  amman, 
an  under  burgomaster,  nine  counsellors  cliosen  from 
the  citizens,  a  superintendanl  of  the  canal,  a  receiver 
for  the  canal,  and  a  gressicr  of  the  treasury.  The  se- 
cond burgomaster,  the  counsellors,  and  the  receivers, 
were  named  by  the  first  burgoinasters ;  and  the  offices 
of  ammans,  secretaries,  and  gressicrs  of  the  treasury, 
were  perpetual.  All  matters  relative  to  the  citizens 
were  cognizable  before  the  magistracy,  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  superior  council.  Since  its  annexation 
to  France,  however,  this  form  of  government  has  been 
abolished.  It  has  now  a  prefect,  a  secretary -general, 
a  receiver-general,  a  payer  of  the  public  treasure,  and 
a  director  of  the  customs.  It  is  the  imperial  court  for 
the  deparlnicnls  of  Jemappes,  the  Two  Nethes,  the 
Dyle,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Lys.  It  has  also  a  court  of 
criminal  and  special  justice,  with  a  chamber  and  tribu- 
nal of  commerce. 

The  city  of  Brussels  owes  its  origin  to  St  Gery,  bi- 
shop of  Cambray,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, built  a  chapel  in  a  small  island,  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Senne,  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
neighbouring  peasants.  Attracted  by  the  pleasantness 
of  the  situotion,  and  the  piety  of  the  venerable  bishop^ 
the  peasants  flocked  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
numerous  huts  soon  arose  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
These,  in  a  short  time,  increased  to  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, to  which  they  s^avp  the  name  of  BrusscI,  hernnrage~ 
bridge,  and  so  earlv  as  the  year  900,  it  had  both  a  mar- 
ket and  a  castle.  In  l'i44,  it  was  first  enclosed  with  a 
wall,  and  fortified  with  towers,  of  which  some  vestiges 
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are  still  remaining;  and,  in  1379,  it  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  walled  round,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  now 
appears,  it  became  tiic  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bra- 
bant, and  afterwards  of  the  Austrian  governors,  who 
kept  their  court  here  with  all  tnc  honours  of  a  sovereign 
prince;  and  during  the  usurpation  of  Croaiwell,  this 
ciiy  was  also  the  occasional  residence  of  Charles  II.  of 
England,  and  bis  broihc;r  the  Dvike  of  York. 

In  1695,  it  w.is  honibardcd  Ijy  Marslial  Villeroy,  who 
advanced  towards  Bvusseis  in  hopes  of  compelling  the 
allies  to  raise  tl'C  sitgt-  oi  Nunui.,  and  poured  in  such 
a  quantity  of  bombs  and  red-hot  balls,  that  the  city  took 
fire,  in  whicli  4000  houses,  and  14  beautiful  churches, 
were  consumed.  After  ilic  battle  of  Ramillies,  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  friends  of  Philip  V.  and  the  keys  of 
the  city  were  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Marlliorough, 
who  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Charles  III. 
King  of  Spain.  It  was  again  besieged  in  1708,  by  Maxi- 
milian Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  after  having 
been  repulsed,  was  compelled  to  retire  by  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Marshal  Saxe  took  Brus- 
sels in  1746,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  continued  under  the  Austrian  government 
until  the  revolutionary  war,  when  Dumourier  entered 
it  on  the  14th  of  November  1792,  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Jcmappe.  He,  however,  quitted  it  to  the  Austrians 
on  the  23d  of  March  in  the  following  year,  and  left  no 
traces  of  his  hostile  visit,  except  the  universal  defacing 
of  the  imperial  ensigns.  The  French  regained  complete 
possession  in  the  summer  of  1794,  and  at  the  peace  it 
was  annexed  to  France.  Population,  75,000;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Tinseau's  Statistical  View  of  France,  66,279. 
E.  Long.  4°  26',  N.  Lat.  50°  51'.  See  Bygge's  Travels 
in  the  Frencli  Re/niblic,  p.  51  ;  Trotter's  Memoirs  of  Mr 
Fox,\).  110,  153;  Shaw's  Sketches  of  the  History  uf  the 
Ketherlands  ;  Holcroft's  Travels  from  Hamburgh  to 
Paris;  Peuchet  Diclionnaire,  IS'ci  and  Tynna  Alma- 
vach  dn  Commerce,  181 1.     (/() 

BRUTE  is  a  name  given,  in  common  language,  to 
all  those  classes  of  living  creatures  wliich  are  conceived 
to  be  destitute  of  reason,  and  particularly  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  It  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  pf»« 
(whence  fi^arxu),  to  feed,  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
Hebrew  "i;'2,  or  to  ma,  (whence  n^^2,  food,)  these  ani- 
mals having  always  been  noted  for  their  voracious  ten- 
dency, firona  et  ventri  obcdicntia. 

In  treating  the  article  Animal,  we  shortly  adverted  to 
the  speculations  of  philosophers  concerning  the  disputed 
boundaries  between  the  imperfect  modification  of  life 
peculiar  to  vegetables,  and  the  higher  principle  of  ani- 
mation inherent  in  sensitive  beings.  The  object  of  the 
following  remarks  is,  by  comparing  the  chief  resem- 
blances and  diversities  observable  among  the  rational 
and  irrational  triljcs,  to  ascertain  the  cliaractcristic  fea- 
tures of  distinction  wliich  mark  the  degradation  of  the 
brutisl'i  below  the  inti  lligent  nature. 

On  this  point,  two  leading  opinions  have  been  main- 
taintd  ; — the  one,  that  the  capacities  of  brutes  differ 
from  those  of  man  in  degree  only;  the  other,  that  they 
differ  not  merely  in  degree,  but  also  in  kind. 

In  sonic  particulars,  the  faculties  of  the  lower  animals 
appear  to  be  at  K  ast  <  qual  to  the  human.  Many  of  them 
give  proofs  of  the  most  acute  sensibility  in  theii-  percep- 
tive organs,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  possess  abili- 
ties for  active  exertion,  which  set  the  strength  and  pa- 
tience of  man  at  difi.mct.  But  these  advantages  can  be 
rlairacd  by  a  very  limited  proportion  of  the  less  perfect 
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animah;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  pre-eminence  of  our 
race  is  such  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  comparison  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

Even  this  inconsiderable  superiority  of  certain  ani- 
mals, in  respect  of  hardiness,  agility,  muscular  power, 
and  organic  acutenesa,  is  much  less  discernible  when 
we  view  man  in  that  condition  which  is  the  least  removed 
Irom  that  ot  brutes.  The  savage  pursues  a  mode  of  life, 
which,  though  it  exposes  him  to  unceasing  peril,  brings 
all  i)is  corporeal  powers  into  action;  and,  however  little 
he  m;.y  be  indebted  to  the  co-operation  of  his  fellows,  or 
to  the  adventitious  benefits  resulting  from  civilized  life, 
he  is  able,  under  the  most  unfavourable  combinations  of 
circumstances,  to  assert  his  supremacy  over  all  the  fa- 
milies of  birds  and  beasts  whicn  people  his  native  woods, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  his  reason, 
but  even  in  the  application  of  dexterity,  force,  and  cun- 
ning ;  the  only  weapons  which  his  winged  and  quadru- 
ped rivals  are  capable  of  wielding. 

The  brutes  appear  to  be  guided  almost  entirely  by 
appetite  and  instinct.  The  gratification  of  their  senses, 
il  not  the  primary  law  of  their  existence,  is  at  least  the 
object  which  seems  perpetually  to  occupy  thtm.  When 
they  are  left  to  theinselves,  this  desire  of  sensitive  in- 
dulgence rarely  proceeds  beyond  the  bounds  which  arc 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
propagation  of  the  species. — And  whenever  these  ends 
are  promoted  by  means  which  are  not  evidently  subser- 
vient to  enjoyment,  or  which  presuppose  an  intuitive 
sagacity  not  referable  either  to  sense  or  to  reason,  we 
ascribe  the  result  to  instinct.  It  is  possible,  however, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  most,  if  not  iit 
all,  the  cases  of  what  we  denominate  instinct,  the  ani- 
mal is  incited  by  sensation,  or  appetitive  orgasm,  as 
much  as  when  we  can  discern  the  impulse  by  which  it 
is  actuated.  And  there  seems  to  be  great  reason  to 
suspect,  not  only  that  the  senses  of  some  animals  are 
finer  than  ours,  but  even  that  they  possess  additional 
senses,  enabling  them  to  discover  certain  qualities  of 
alimentary  substances,  and  certain  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  not  discernible  by  hu- 
man organs. 

But  though,  in  a  state  of  nature,  all  the  actions  of 
brute  animals  may,  in  general,  be  referred  to  instinctive 
impulse  and  sensual  desire,  they  are  evidently  capable 
of  profiting  by  experience,  and  of  being  moulded  by 
tuition,  so  as  to  exercise  powers  which  they  never  ac- 
quire in  any  degree  of  proficiency,  till  they  become  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  Whether  we  consider  them  as 
learning  by  their  own  observation,  or  as  being  trained  by 
discipline,  we  must  allow  that  they  are  possessed  of  cer- 
tain iaculties  analogous  to  those  powers  which  render 
man  susceptible  of  education.  They  could  not  be  taught 
any  cf  those  feats  which  aie  sometimes  exhibited,  unless 
they  retained  in  the  memory  the  impressions  made  on 
their  senses,  and  unless  they  were  actuated  by  motives 
to  exercise  volition,  or  to  submit  to  authority.  Innu- 
merable instances  might  be  produced,  of  the  tenacity 
villi  which  they  preserve  trains  of  ideas,  and  of  the  fa- 
cility and  accuracy  with  which  they  can  retrace  a  scries 
of  objects,  even  in  an  inverted  order  ;  as  when  a  dog  or  a 
horse  returns  by  a  way  along  which  he  has  passed  only 
once,  and  at  a  distance  of  time  which  precludes  the  sup- 
position of  his  being  guided  by  the  smell.  A  horse 
will,  at  the  distance  of  many  ycv^rs,  remember  the  pre- 
cise  spot  where  he  has  been  frightened,  though,  no  ves- 
tige of  the  terrific  object  should  remalij.     Wc  Lave  no 
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certain  means  of  determining  how  far  Aristotle's  asser- 
tion is  correct,  that  brutes  are  destitute  of  the  power  of 
reminiscence,  or  the  voluntary  effort  to  recover  what  has 
escaped  the  recollection.  Dr  Reid's  opinion,  that  they 
cannot  measure  lime  as  men  do,  by  clays,  months,  or 
years,  and  that  they  have  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
interval  between  things  which  they  remember,  must  be 
received  with  some  limitation.  In  some  pastoral  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  where  the  dogs  are  accustomed  to 
follow  their  owners  to  church,  it  is  a  well  attested  fact, 
that  some  dogs  have  formed  the  habit  of  going  every 
Sunday,  even  when  divine  service  was  not  performed, 
and  when,  from  the  uniformity  of  the  occupations  going 
on  in  such  scenes  every  day  of  the  week,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  what  particular  association  could  have  influ- 
enced them,  unless  they  had  acquired  tlie  capacity  ot 
numbering  the  days  of  the  week.  But  if  brutes  do  pos- 
sess this  faculty,  it  is  probably  in  a  very  imperfect  de- 
gree ;  and  we  would  require  stronger  testimony  than 
that  of  Montaigne,  to  induce  us  to  credit  the  story  of  the 
arithmetical  oxen  at  Susa,  every  one  of  which,  being  in 
the  daily  practice  of  turning  an  hundred  rounds  of  a 
wheel  for  drawing  water,  was  so  accustomed  to  tiiis 
number,  that  no  force  could  prevail  on  him  to  proceed 
beyond  it.  The  thing  will  not,  however,  appear  alto- 
gether inconceivable  to  those  who  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  perceiving  how  well  the  most  unwieldy  animals, 
such  as  elephants,  camels,  and  bears,  may  be  taught  to 
dance,  and  how  many  notes  of  a  tune  some  birds  can 
learn  in  a  very  short  time  ; — facts  which  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  these  creatures  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  form 
measures  of  duration,  and  acquire  the  ideas  of  number. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  brutes  are  void  of 
imagination.  How  tlien  are  we  to  account  for  those 
appearances  during  their  sleep,  which  seem  to  indicate 
dreaming? 

Quippe  videbis  equos  fortes,  cum  membra  jacebunt 
Id  somnis,  sudare  tamen,  spirareque  sjepe, 
Et  quasi  de  palma  summas  contendere  vires, 
Venanturaque  canes  in  moUi  sspe  quiete 
Jactant  crura  ;  tamen  subito,  vncesque  repente 
Mittunt,  et  crebras  reducunt  naribus  auras, 
Ut  vestigia  si  teneant  inventa  ferarum,  &c. 

LuCR.  1.  iv. 

The  dreams  of  these  animals,  however,  may  be  of 
such  a  kind,  as  not  necessarily  to  imply  the  exercise  of 
imagination  ;  and  probably  they  may  be  excited  by  some 
of  the  simpler  processes  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
They  at  least  presuppose  a  faculty  of  conception. 

Whether  any  of  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals  are  ca- 
pable of  reasoning  or  not,  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
dispute.  Most  of  the  ancients  admitted  that  the  brutes 
possess  this  power  ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  said, 
that  the  most  familiar  facts  with  regard  to  their  docility, 
arc  specimens  of  ratiocination,  or  of  deducing  conclu- 
sions from  the  comparison  of  different  ideas.  Wlien, 
for  instance,  a  dog  is  taught  to  dance  or  tumble,  he  must 
be  allured  to  obedience,  and  chastised  for  inattention. 
His  choice,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  be  determined  by 
such  considerations  as  these  :  "  If  I  obey,  I  shall  be 
caressed  and  fed  ;  if  I  disobey,  I  shall  be  beaten  and 
starved.  It  is  therefore  better  for  me  to  obey."  It 
is  a  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  account  of  this 
matter,  to  say,  that  obedience  is  associated  with  an 
idea  of  pleasure,  and  that  neglect,  or  disobedience,  is 
inseparably  combined  with  the  idea  of  pain  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  hope  and  fear  unite  their  influence  with  such 


force  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  logical  deduction. 
But  there  is  certainly  a  degree  of  reason  displayed  by 
some  of  the  more  sagacious  brutes,  hi  pursuing  a  series 
of  means,  with  a  view  to  attain  some  desirable  end,  and 
in  varying  the  means  employed,  according  to  circum- 
stances. None  of  them,  however,  give  any  unambigu- 
ous proofs  ot  a  capacity  to  investigate  truth  by  a  proce- 
dure similar  to  the  reasoning,  or  induction,  by  which  the 
human  mind  presses  forward  to  discovery.  Mr  Locke 
ascribes  this  defect  to  their  inability  of  "  abstracting  or 
making  general  ideas."  They  can  reason  only  in  parti- 
cular ideas,  (according  to  his  opinion,)  and  they  have  no 
use  of  any  general  signs  for  expressing  universal  ideas; 
nor  is  this  owing  to  the  inaptitude  of  their  organs  for 
framing  articulate  sounds.  Many  of  them  can  be  taught 
to  utter  such  sounds,  but  never  to  apply  words  with  in- 
telligence;  and  in  this  incapacity  of  generalising  and  of 
communicating  their  thoughts  by  artificial  signs,  Mr 
Locke  conceives  the  specific  discrimination  between 
them  and  the  human  race  to  consist. 

Whatever  disadvantages  appear  to  be  involved  in  the 
want  or  imperfection  of  the  rational  nature,  arc  abun- 
dantly compensated  by  the  substitution  of  instincts 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  every  animal.  This  wise 
provision  supplies  the  absence  of  reason,  by  accommo- 
dating the  constitution  of  all  sentient  creatures  to  tlie 
laws  of  matter,  and  to  the  several  destinations  assigned 
to  the  diflerent  tribes.  Some  instincts  may  be  described 
as  universal,  and  as  being  common  to  man  and  other 
animals,  such  as  the  actions  of  respiration,  suction,  and 
swallowing.  Others  are  peculiar  to  each  race  of  crea- 
tures. Unlike  the  processes  of  reason,  they  operate 
with  unvarying  uniformity  in  all  the  individuals  of  the 
species,  and  they  attain  their  ends  with  absolute  infalli- 
bility. Plutarch  and  some  other  writers  have  aflfirmed, 
that  many  of  the  arts  practised  by  human  beings  were 
originally  suggested  by  observations  of  the  instinctive 
manufactures  of  other  animals.  Mr  Pope,  borrowing 
this  idea  from  Pliny,  has  amplified  and  embellished  it 
with  the  charms  of  his  inimitable  muse,  in  the  third 
Epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  (v.  169,  seq.) 

See  him  from  Nature  rising  slow  to  Art  ! 

To  copy  Instinct  then  was  Reason's  part ; 

Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake — 

"  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  : 

Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 

Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field ; 

Tliy  arts  of  building  from  t)ie  bee  receive ; 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave  ; 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oai',  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Here  too  all  forms  of  social  union  find. 

And  hence  let  Reason,  late,  instruct  mankind. 

Here  subterranean  works  and  cities  see  : 

There  towns  aciial  on  the  waving  tree."  8ic. 

We  are  far  from  subscribing  to  this  fanciful  opinion, 
which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  arts  to  the  imitation  of 
blind  instincts  ;  but  we  must  admit,  that  mankind,  in 
the  ruder  states  of  society,  have  in  general  attended  with 
great  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  have  imagined  that  they  were  indebted  to  them  for 
many  essential  advantages.  It  appears  to  liave  been  from 
a  conviction  of  the  superior  sagacity  of  some  of  these 
creatures,  that  the  art  of  augury  took  its  rise ;  and  many 
of  the  examples  of  brutal  intf>lligence  recorded  by 
Cicero,  in  iiis  2d  Book  De  A''at.  Deorum,  Sec,  appeared 
to  have  been  noted  chiefly  as  arguments  for  the  practice 
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of  divination.  Hence,  too,  as  was  remarked  by  one  of 
the  ancieius,  "  Bctlue  a  Barbaris  firojuer  beneficium 
consecrate."  Hence  the  absurdities  of  the  Egyptian 
superstition,  in  deifying  bulls  and  cats,  crocodiles  and 
serpents : 


-  Crocodilon  adorat 


Pars  hKC,  iUa  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  Ibin  ; 
Effigies  sacri  liic  nitet  aurea  Ceicopitlieci, 
Uimidiu  magicae  resonant  ubi  .Memnone  chordae. 
Illic  csruleos,  Inc  piscem  tluminis,  illic 
Oppida  tola  canem  venerautur,  nemo  Dianam. 

Jov.  Sat.  15. 

We  may  remark,  farther,  concerning  the  instincts  of 
the  inferior  animals,  that  one  of  the  leading  distinctions 
between  man  and  them,  consists  in  his  capacity  of  learn- 
ing lessons,  not  only  from  the  experience  of  his  own 
species,  but  from  attending  to  the  economy  of  other 
tribes;  whereas  these  creatures  appear  to  gain  no  ad- 
vantages from  their  observation  of  the  labours  of  man, 
or  from  considering  the  ways  of  any  other  creature. 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  though  the  generality  of 
animals  are  capable  of  being  taught  several  things  in 
addition  to  those  which  instinct  prompts  them  to  per- 
form, none  of  them  ever  improves  upon  the  native  in- 
stincts peculiar  to  the  species;  and  whatever  diversity 
of  ability  they  may  exhibit  in  other  respects,  none  of 
them  is  more  accomplished  than  the  rest,  in  the  practi- 
ces which  Nature  has  taught  his  race.  It  is  manifest, 
likewise,  that  the  proficiency  which  any  individual  of  a 
species  may  have  attained  by  instruction  is  of  no  avail  to 
his  posterity.  He  has  no  means  of  recording  his  expe- 
rience, or  of  transmitting  any  of  his  acquisitions  to  future 
generations.  The  only  signs  which  he  knows  how  to 
apply,  are  such  as  express  emotions  universally  intelli- 
gible, and  being  incapable  of  forming  and  interpreting 
arbitrary  signs,  he  can  convey  no  ideas  except  those 
which  are  already  familiar  to  his  associates. 

From  these  premises,  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  as 
Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche  have  done,  that  brutes  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  machines,  qui  mangent  sans 
fitaisir,  cricnt  sans  douleur,  ne  desirent  rien,  et  ne  craignent 
rien.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  admit  the  doctrine 
of  Helvetius,  that  the  superiority  of  man  must  be  refer- 
red entirely  to  corporeal  organisation,  and  to  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  adventitious  circumstances  in  his  outward 
condition.  Both  these  opinions  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
grade the  human  nature  ;  for  if,  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, the  actions  of  brutes  are  explicable  by  principles  of 
mere  mechanism,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  shew,  that  hu- 
man beings  are  not  also  machines,  seeing  we  must  as- 
cribe similar  effects  to  similar  causes  ;  and  if  the  whole 
difference  between  the  mental  faculties  of  man  and  the 
capacities  of  beasts,  be  the  result  of  peculiarities  in 
organic  structure,  and  accidental  advantages,  here,  too, 
we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  system  of 
materialism.  Both  these  doctrines,  indeed,  are  purely 
hypothetical,  and  unsupported  even  by  the  evidence  of 
probability.  We  may  grant,  however,  that  the  confor- 
mation of  the  human  body  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
exertions  of  intelligence  and  will,  and  in  particular,  that 
the  distributions  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  hand, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  vocal  organs,  confer  advantages 
on  man,  which  raise  him  greatly  above  the  rank  of  the 
othcranimals.  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  some  acci- 
dental discoveries  have  contributed  greatly  to  advance 


the  arts,  and  to  confirm  the  supremacy  of  man ; — and 
among  the  physical  advantages  to  which  he  is  indebted, 
it  is  not  the  least  conspicuous,  that,  from  his  power  of 
subsisting  on  various  kinds  of  food,  and  sustaining  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  he  can  accommodate  himself 
to  every  climate  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  these 
circumstances  are  not,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  superiority,  or  to  qualify  him  for  the 
dignified  place  which  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence.— He  is  informed  by  a  nobler  spirit,  "  which  teach- 
eth  him  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  maketh 
him  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven." 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  notice  only  of  those  particu- 
lars in  the  constitution  of  brutes,  which  remind  us  of  the 
operations  of  intelligence,  and  the  labours  of  ingenuity. 
It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  approach  nearer 
to  man  in  affection  than  in  understanding ;  but  the  symp- 
toms of  their  attachment  to  one  another  are  generally 
of  a  very  different  character  from  the  indications  of  hu- 
man kindness.     The  e-Tsfyj)  of  the  dam  for  her  brood 
operates  only  so  long  as  they  require  her  assistance  and 
protection, — and  from  the  moment  when  they  become  in- 
dependent, we  see  the  creature  which  fostered  her  young 
so  tenderly,  and  sheltered  them  so  vigilantly  under  the 
covert  of  her  wings,  "  hardening  herself  against  them 
as  though  they  were  not   hers."     How   different  from 
that  maternal  fondness  in  the  human  species,  which  no 
lapse  of  time  can  ever  detach  from  those  who  were  once 
caressed  as  babes  and  sucklings!  The  most  permanent  at- 
tachments of  other  animals  appear,  to  be  those  which  are 
acquired.    Some  of  them  are  highly  susceptible  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  we  would  not  easily  give  credit  to  an  account  of 
a  dog  deserting  a  master  by  whom  he  had  been  affection- 
ately treated,  however  great  the  extremity  of  danger  by 
which  he  might  be  threatened.  A  sense  of  shame,  and  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  are  likewise  deeply  rooted  in  some  of 
them;  and  that  they  are  subject  to  jealousy,  has  been 
affirmed  by  many  authors.  "  Jlnimalia  (says  Lud.  Vives.) 
tjuadam   zelotyjiia  tanguntur,  ut  olores,  colurnbce,  galli, 
tauri,  ob  nietum  communion  is."     Every  one  who  attends 
to  the  domestic  animals  must  have  observed  proofs  of 
resentment  and  envy  when  there   is  any  appearance  of 
too  liberal  a  share  of  partiality  being  bestowed  on  a  new 
favourite.  With  the  exception  of  beasts  of  prey  in  their 
natural  state,  all  animals  are  eminently  social ;  and  some 
of  them  are  capable  of  combining   in   great  bodies  for 
the  accomplishment  of  ends  which  could  not  be  attained 
in  a  state  of  separation.     The   beaver  and  the  bee  are 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  such  a  union ;  but,  in 
addition   to   these    instinctive   associations,  we  observe 
attachments  taking  place  occasionally  among  creatures 
of  very  dissimilar  characters  and  habits.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  evidence  that  brutes  are  actuated  by 
any  moral   impressions,  or   that   they  can   discern   be- 
tween what  is  good  and  evil  in  conduct.     They  may  be 
incited    by   hope,  or  deterred  by   the   apprehension   of 
punishment — they  may  be  depressed  by  disappointment 
and  sorrow,  or  elevated  by  gladness,  as  in  the   case  of 
recognising  an  acquaintance  after  a  considerable  period 
of  absence.     They   express  these   feelings  by  sounds 
which  are  intelligible,  but   only  to  their  own  species ; 
and  they  seem  to  understand  the  various  notes  of  sadness, 
threatening,  displeasure,   commiseration,    and  endear- 
ment, uttered   by   man   and  by  other  creatures.     They 
seem  frequently  to  be  moved  with  sympathy ;  and  though 
there  is  perhaps  more  fancy  than  nature  in  Virgil's  de- 
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scription,  it  is  certain  that  some  animals  are  capable  of 
mourning  the  death  of  men : 

Post  bellator  equus,  positis  insi^ibus,  iEthon, 
It  laorymans,  guttisque  humectat  granUibus  ora, 

JE^.  xi. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  may  conclude,  tliat 
the  difFerence  between  the  human  and  the  brutal  con- 
stitution, is  a  difference  of  kind  as  well  as  of  degree. 
See  Aristot. ;  iEliani  Hist.  Animal.  C.  Plin.  De  Animal, 
J<c.     (A) 

BRUTON,  or  Brewtown,  the  name  of  a  market 
town  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  river  Brew,«over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  built.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  three  streets,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  market-place.  In  the  high-street  is  the  market- 
house,  which  was  built  !jy  a  subscription  of  the  farmers 
who  frequented  the  town.  Over  the  market-house  is  a 
spacious  hall,  in  which  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  county  are  sometimes  held.  The 
church  is  a  handsome  building,  and  has  two  quadran- 
gular towers,  one  at  the  north,  and  the  other  at  the  west 
aisle.  There  is  also  a  free  school  at  Bruton,  founded 
by  Edward  IV.,  and  a  noble  alms-house,  endowed  by 
Hugh  Saxey,  Esq.  auditor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Its 
annual  income  is  about  2500/.  The  old  hexagonal  mar- 
ket-cross, which  was  lately  removed,  was  supported  by 
six  pillars  at  the  angles,  and  a  large  one  in  the  centre. 
It  was  18  feet  high,  and  was  built  by  John  Ely,  the 
last  abbot  of  Biuton.  The  only  manufactures  of  the 
town  are,  a  small  one  of  stockings  and  inferior  kinds 
of  woollen  goods,  and  another  of  silk  throwing,  which 
is  performed  by  machinery.  Number  of  houses  333. 
Population  in  1801,  1631,  of  whom  180  were  returned 
as  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  See  Maton's 
Tour  through  the  IVestern  Counties,  vol.  ii. ;  and  CoUin- 
son's  History  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  i.     (ir) 

BRUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  was  a  son  of  Marcus  Ju- 
nius and  Tarquinia,  daughter  o!  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
His  name  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Romans, 
who  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their  liberties,  and 
founder  of  the  Roman  republic  ;  and,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens, this  veneration,  aided  by  antiquity,  has  caused  too 
much  of  the  marvellous  to  be  admitted  into  his  history. 
Livy  informs  us,  that  Brutus,  having  seen  the  chiefs  of 
the  city,  and  among  them  his  brother,  cut  off  by  the 
tyrant,  resolved  to  save  himself  if  possible  from  the 
jealousy  of  Tarquin,  by  allowing  his  property  to  be  alien- 
ated without  opposition,  and  by  assuming  such  a  cha- 
racter of  stupidity,  and  even  fatuity,  as  gained  him  the 
name  of  Brutus  among  his  countrymen.  Notwithstand- 
ing when  Tarquin,  alarmed  at  the  portent  of  a  serpent 
in  the  palace,  resolved  to  send  confidential  messengers 
to  oonsult  the  oracle  at  Delphos,  Brutus  was  chosen  to 
accompany  two  of  his  sous  on  an  errand  which  was  held 
of  the  grcaiest  import,  and  in  a  voyage  which  must  have 
appeared  at  ihat  time  long  and  critical.  It  is  added, 
that  Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  disguise  of  his  true  cha- 
racter, made  an  offer  to  Apollo  of  a  staff  of  gold  inclosed 
in  a  wooden  tube;  and  that  when  in  reply  to  the  enqui- 
ry of  the  Tarquins,  "  which  of  them  should  reign  in 
Rome  ?"  a  voice  issued  from  the  cave,  which  declared, 
"  that  he  should  have  the  supreme  authority  at  Rome 
who  should  first  salute  his  mother  with  a  kiss."  Bru- 
tus, in  order  to  determine  the  accomplishment  of  the 


oracle  upon  himself,  fell  to  the  earth  as  if  by  accident, 
and  saluted  that  with  a  kiss.  On  their  return  to  Rome, 
they  found  the  king  engaged  in  preparations  for  making 
war  upon  the  Rutuli.  During  the  siege  of  their  prin- 
cipal town,  Ardea,  it  happened,  that  the  sons  of  Tar- 
quin, and  others  of  the  royal  house,  being  entertained 
at  the  quarters  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  warmly  disputed 
a  question  which  implied  little  ol  modern  refinement, 
each  maintaining  the  superior  excellency  of  his  own 
wife.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  party 
should  mount  their  horses,  and  surprise  the  ladies  as 
they  might  happen  to  be  employed  at  the  time.  The 
result  of  the  trial  was,  that  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  CoUa- 
tinus,  was  declared  to  be  the  most  deserving  ;  and,  that 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  whose  passions  were  inflamed  by 
the  virtue  which  should  have  awed  them,  resolved  that 
Lucretia  should  be  their  victim.  Having,  after  a  short 
interval,  accomplished  his  villanous  design,  he  left  the 
insulted  matron  to  her  shame  and  her  revenge.  Having 
convoked  her  principal  male  relations  and  friends,  she 
first  acquainted  them  with  her  dishonour,  and  its  author, 
and  then  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  heart.  That  Brutus 
should  have  been  present  on  such  an  occasion  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  his  reputed  fatuity,  unless  his 
friends  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  secret  which  yet 
remained  a  secret  to  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  and  to 
all  Rome.  Now,  however,  as  if  moved  by  inspiration, 
he  threw  off  his  disguise,  and,  in  an  animated  strain  of 
eloquence,  engaged  all  who  were  present  to  bind  them^ 
selves  with  him  in  a  solemn  oath  to  pursue  the  atroci- 
ous offender,  and  all  the  family,  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
to  abolish  the  regal  name  in  Rome.  The  body  of  Lu- 
cretia being  then  removed  into  the  Forum  of  Cooblantia, 
(the  town  where  CoUatinus  resided,)  Brutus  reproved 
the  lamentations  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
called  upon  the  inhabitants  to  show  themselves  men, 
and  Romans,  and  take  arms  against  the  authors  of 
the  crime.  The  youth  of  the  place  soon  crowded  around 
him  in  arms.  A  garrison  was  appointed  to  defend  the 
walls,  and  guard  the  gates,  that  none  might  pass  out  of 
them,  and  carry  tidings  of  what  was  going  onto  Tar- 
quin. From  Constantia,  Brutus,  accompanied  with  a 
body  of  men,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  in  an  oration  of 
great  pathos  and  force,  called  upon  the  people  to  punish 
the  offenders,  and  expel  the  tyrant.  The  laborious  and 
degrading  employments  in  which  Tarquin  had  long  em- 
ployed many  of  the  citizens,  treating  them  more  like 
slaves  than  soldiers,  furnished  him  also  with  a  popular 
and  persuasive  topic  of  declamation.  Intelligence  of 
these  commotions  soon  reached  the  camp  before  Ardea, 
and  summoned  Tarquin  to  Rome.  Brutus  foreseeing 
such  a  step,  and  prepared  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of 
his  enterprise,  marched  from  Rome  to  Ardea  by  a  diffe- 
rent route,  and  arrived  in  the  camp  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Tarquin  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  against  him  ;  and  the 
army  before  Ardea  were,  in  like  manner,  engaged  to 
drive  his  sons  out  of  the  camp.  Two  of  them  followed 
their  father  into  Etruria  ;  but  Sextus,  the  perpetrator  of 
the  outrage,  iiaving  repaired  to  his  province,  was  slain 
there  by  the  Gabii,  who  hated  him  for  his  former  rapine 
and  murders  committed  among  them.  Tiie  Comitia  of 
Centuries  were  now  assembled  at  Rome,  and  two  con- 
suls elected,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarqui- 
nius CoUatinus.  244.  years 'iftcr  the  founding  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Binitus,  according  to  Livy,  was, 
to  engage  his  colleague,  CoUatinus,  to  resign  the  con- 
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sulate,  and  go  into  voluntary  banishment,  for  which 
counsel  no  olhei-  reason  was  allcgtd,  than  that  he  was  a 
Tarquin,  and  tiiat  the  people  would  never  think,  their 
liberty  secure  while  any  one  of  his  family  and  name  was 
invested  with  high  authority.  Thd  advice  of  Brutus, 
seconded  by  Lucretius,  Lucrttia's  father,  and  enforced 
by  the  voice  of  the  piincipal  men  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
Roman  people,  had  all  the  force  of  a  command  from  a 
power  that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  Coilatinus  reiired 
to  Lavinium.  Still,  however,  there  remained  in  Rome 
a  royal  faction,  consisting  principally  of  young  n)en  who 
had  been  the  associates  of  ihe  exiled  princes,  and  whom 
the  manners  of  a  licentious  court  liad  ill  piepared  for 
submission  to  the  rigorous  administration  of  republican 
laws.  In  the  number  of  the  disaffected  were  included 
llie  two  sons  of  Ijrutus,  Titus,  and  Tiberius,  whobC  mo- 
ther was  the  sister  of  the  Vitellii,  principal  p^rtizans 
of  royalty.  The  conspiracy  having  been  detected,  it  was 
necessary  tiuit  the  offenders  should  suffer  tlie  punish- 
ment of  iraitors,  and  the  nature  of  his  office  imposed 
upon  Brutus  the  duty  of  seeing  the  sentence  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  presence  of  the  consuls,  and  of  tlie 
whole  city,  the  conspiriitors  were  first  scourged,  and 
then  beheaded  by  the  iixe  of  the  lictors.  The  father 
was  sunk  in  the  patriot,  and  the  reclamations  of  nature 
were  not  heard  in  favour  of  malefactors,  who,  for  the 
gratification  of  disorderly  passions,  would  have  delibe- 
rately sacrificed  their  father  and  their  country  to  the 
fury  of  an  enraged  and  sanguinary  tyrant.  Bi  ulus,  whose 
stern  and  inflexible  virtue  was  beiicld  with  admiration, 
even  by  primitive  Romans,  did  not  long  survive  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrant.  He  fell  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  on  the  first  invasion  of  the  Tarquins,  by  the  hand 
of  Aruns,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  who  fell  at  the  same 
time  beneatii  the  stroke  of  Brutus.  The  matrons  of 
Rome  honoured  tlie  avenger  of  their  honour  with  a 
mourning  of  one  entire  year.  See  T.L.'wi),  h'iii(o?-iannn, 
iP'c.  ;   Gioriyisii  Halicarnass.  et  Plularclii  O/u'ra.    (j.  M.) 

BRUTUS,  Marcus  Junius.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  Julius  Caesar  was  the  father  of  Biutus,  and  Caesar 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  criminally  connected  wiih  Serviiia,  the  sis- 
ter ofCato,  and  mother  of  Brutus,  about  the  time  of  his 
birth.  His  father,  whetlierreal  or  nominal,  was  put  to 
death  by  Pompcy,  for  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  city 
of  Muiina.  Marcus  was  educated  in  all  the  learning 
and  philosophy  of  the  times,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence  with  such  success,  that  Cicero  has 
given  him  a  place  in  his  list  of  noble  orators.  When 
the  conflicting  parties  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  made  the 
ultimate  appeal  to  arms,  Brutus  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey  with  his  characteristic  decision,  not  from  par- 
tiality to  the  man,  wl-.om  till  that  time  he  refused  to  sa- 
lute in  passing,  but  thinking  his  designs  less  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  republic  than  those  of  his  rival. 
When  he  arrived  in  Macedonia,  and  entered  the  camp 
of  Pompey,  he  was  received  by  that  powerful  leader 
with  expressions  of  respect  bordering;  on  deference. 
After  the  decisive  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  escaped  from 
the  camp  of  the  conquered,  and  concealed  himself  among 
the  reeds  in  a  contiguous  marsh,  from  which,  on  the 
return  of  night,  he  fled  to  Larissa.  At  this  place  he 
received  a  friendly  invitation  from  Caesar,  who  received 
him  with  open  arms.  He  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
queror to  the  government  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  of  which 
trust  he  shewed  himself  worthy.  He  promoted  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  taught  them  to  respect 
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Caesar  as  the  autlior  of  their  good  lorluncs.  This,  in- 
deed, appears  to  h.ive  been,  if  not  the  most  splendid, 
yet  the  most  beneficial  part  of  his  public  life.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  first  praetorship  of  the  city  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Caesar:  in  whicli  act  he  consulted  his  inclination, 
and  disobeyed  his  Judgmtnt.  Cassius,  he  said,  has  the 
better  title  to  it;  notwithstanding  Brutus  must  have  the 
first  praetorship.  Caesar  was,  indeed,  so  much  his  friend, 
that  he  constantly  refused  to  suspect  him  of  any  designs 
against  his  government  and  person.  -  To  those  who 
Warned  him  to  beware  of  Brutus,  he  replied,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  ''  Do  not  you  tnink,  then,  that 
Brutus  will  wait  tiil  I  have  done  with  tliis  poor  body  ?" 
If  this  fact,  which  is  recorded  by  Plutarch,  may  be  ad- 
mitted, Caesar  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter ol  Brutus.  Principle,  and  not  ambition,  appears  to 
have  been  the  spring  of  all  his  actions.  All  Rome  con- 
fessed, that  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone,  of  all  the  conspi- 
rators, was  actuateU  by  the  purest  motives, — by  hatred, 
not  of  the  tyrant.but  of  tyranny.  Servility,  vvlioever  prac- 
tised it,  and  tyranny,  in  whatever  hands,  were  regarded 
by  him  with  contempt  and  indignat'on.  When  Cicero 
was  making  assiduous  court  to  Octavius,  Brutus,  in  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  expressed  such  an  opinion  of  him  as 
he  seemed  to  merit;  it  was  plain,  he  said,  that  he  took 
his  measures,  not  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  but  only 
to  obtain  a  gentle  master;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero 
himself,  he  accused  him  of  having  reared  a  greater  and 
more  insupportable  tyranny  than  that  v^hich  they  had  de- 
stroyed. 

Cassius  was  offended  at  the  appointment  of  Brutus  to 
the  first  prsRtorship,  and  ne  only  became  reconciled  to 
the  latter  that  he  might  engage  him  to  destroy  Ca;sar. 
It  was,  indeed,  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  con- 
spirators that  he  should  be  enlisted  in  the  number.  His 
in.egrity  and  patriotism  were  unimpeached  and  un- 
doubted; and  not  less  respected  by  the  Romans  than 
Cato,  he  was  much  more  beloved.  Having  entered  into 
that  fatal  coalition,  his  abstraction,  when  waking,  and 
his  uneasy  slumbers,  shewed  that  the  power  of  philoso- 
phy has  a  limit,  and  alarmed  the  fears  of  Portia  liis  wife, 
and  d:iughttr  of  Cato.  Her  pride  was  alsooffendcd,  that 
he  had  not  imparted  his  secret,  whatever  it  was,  to  her; 
and,  to  convince  him  of  her  power  to  preserve  it,  even 
under  torture,  she  voluntarily  penetrated  her  thigh  with 
a  small  knife.  Afterwards,  however,  it  was  plain,  that, 
with  wliatever  fortitude  she  mii;lit  endure  corporal  pain, 
she  couid  not  sustain  strong  mental  coi.llict  «ilh  the 
aspect  of  tranquillity.  On  the  morning  of  the  assassina- 
tion, the  conspirators  were  employed  in  deciding  causes 
with  accustomed  coolness,  waiting  the  appearance  of 
Caesar;  and,  when  an  appeal  was  made  by  some  person 
from  the  judgment  of  Brutus  to  Caesar,  Brutus,  looking 
round  him  on  the  assembly,  said,  Ccesar  neither  does 
nor  sliall  hinder  me  from  acting  conformably  to  the 
laws.  In  the  mean  time,  Portia,  who  was  in  her  house 
at  Rome,  was  agitated  with  such  solicitude  and  terror, 
that,  after  many  fruitless  enrpiiries  and  repeated  mes- 
sages to  discover  what  Brutus  was  doing  in  the  Forum, 
she  sunk  down  in  a  deliquium  in  the  midst  of  her  at- 
tendants, and  occasioned  a  rumour  in  the  city,  which 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Brutus,  'Jiat  Portia  was  dead. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  it  was  announced  th.at  Caesar 
was  approaching  in  a  litter  ;  and  Brutus  was  loo  much 
the  Roman  to  be  diverted,  by  any  consideration,  from 
what  he  deemed  his  duty  to  his  country. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  wdicn  Cxsar  saw  the  dagger 
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of  Brutus  pointed  against  him,  lie  covered  his  head 
with  Ills  robe,  and  resigned  himself  to  tne  swouls  ol  iiis 
muidercrs;  and  that  Urutus,  in  attempting  to  nave  his 
share  in  the  sacrifice,  received  a  wound  in  the  liand 
from  one  of  the  weapons.  Tlie  sequel  proved,  how 
greatly  Brutus  erreil  in  advising,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  his  cowipanions,  that  Antony  should  be  spared.  His 
great  popularity,  boili  in  the  city  and  army,  added  to  his 
military  talents,  consular  authority,  and  unprincipled 
ambition,  rendered  liim  scarcely  less  formidable  in  a 
free  state  tlian  Caesar  hiniseW.  Brutus,  contiding  too 
much  in  conscious  integrity,  erred  again  in  conceding 
to  Antony  that  Cxsar's  will  sliould  be  read  publicly, 
and  that  he  sliould  nave  the  direction  of  CiKsar's  fune- 
ral. The  use  wliich  he  made  of  the  opportunity  thus 
put  into  his  hands,  ot  exciting  the  multitude,  was  such, 
thai  Brutus  and  his  party  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
from  Rome  to  Aniium.  Cicero,  who  was  in  the  interest 
of  ihe  senate,  remained  in  the  city,  and  opposed  the 
whole  weight  of  his  auiiiority  and  eloquence  to  the  usur- 
pation of  Antony.  Brutus  also,  couriing  popular  favour, 
after  the  manner  of  the  times,  caused  magnificent  shows 
to  be  exhibited  in  Rome  in  his  n.ime,  but  in  his  absence. 
The  arrival  of  Ociavius  Cxsar  at  Rome,  and  the 
adroitness  with  which  he  appeared  to  manage  Cicero, 
and  win  him  to  his  interest,  convinced  Brutus  that  Italy 
aftorclcd  no  means  ot  serving  the  cause  of  freedom.  At 
the  maritime  town  of  Elea  he  took  leave  of  Portia,  whose 
Roman  fortitude  was  again  subdued  by  the  sight  of  a 
picture,  which  described  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Anilromache.  Brutus  sailed  for  Greece,  where  he  be- 
gan his  preparations  for  the  impending  war. 

A  new  triumvirate  was  now  formed  in  Italy, — Caesar, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  having  agreed  to  divide  the  em- 
pire betwixt  them.  To  meet  the  rising  storm,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  two  republican  leaders,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  should  unite.  Smyrna  was  the  place  of  their 
first  interview;  on  which  occasion  BrutOs,  knowing  that 
Cassius  had  collected  a  vast  treasure,  by  such  means  as 
are  usual  in  war,  but  which  himself,  cither  from  huma- 
nity, or  the  love  of  popularity,  had  refused  to  employ, 
desired  Cassius  to  furnish  him  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
by  dividing  his  treasure  with  him.  The  friends  of  Cas- 
sius remonstrated,  but  he  at  length  consented,  that  Bru- 
tus should  take  for  his  use  the  third  part  of  what  he  had. 
Their  next  interview  was  at  Sardis,  where  mutual  dis- 
satisfaction proc'uced  angry  altercation,  which  was,  how- 
ever, amicably  terminated.  Cassius,  being  more  of  a 
practical  man  than  Brutus,  connived  at  oflcnces  wnich 
it  was  not  safe  to  punish,  and  was  less  scrupulous  of  the 
means  by  which  grand  purposes  were  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. Brutus  did  not  refuse  to  profit  by  the  exactions  of 
Cassius  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  insisted,  that  the  mal- 
practices of  their  partizans  should  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  with  impunity.  When  the  combined  army  was 
about  to  leave  Asia,  and  pass  over  into  Greece,  to  op- 
pose the  forces  of  the  triumvirate,  Brutus,  sitting  alone 
in  his  tent  by  a  dim  light,  and  at  a  late  hour,  the  whole 
army  sleeping  around  him,  was  surprised  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  tremendous  spectre  at  his  side.  He 
demanded.  What  art  thou  ?  God  or  man  ?  and  what  is 
thy  business  with  mc  ?  To  which  the  phantom  replied, 
I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus  ;  thou  shall  see  me  at 
Philippi.  Cassius,  who  was  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
accounted  for  the  appearance  philosophically,  by  re- 
marking, that  when  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
friend,  was  exhausted  with  labour  and  vigilance,  the 


regular  functions  of  the  mind  are  naturally  suspended 
or  iiisturbed.  The  day  of  decision  was  now  last  ap- 
proaching, and  the  plains  ol  Fhilippi  were  the  desliiied 
scene  ol  conllict.  Belore  the  attack,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
met  on  the  plain  betwixt  the  two  armies,  and  there,  it 
is  said,  exprcbsed  their  common  resolution,  that  it  the 
day  proved  unfortunate,  they  would  die  as  Cato  died. 
Brutus  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  opposed 
to  Ociavianus  in  the  left,  and  there  obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

The  attack  of  his  soldiers  was  ardent  but  irregular; 
and  while  they  pursued  the  flying  enemy  into  his  camp, 
and  even  proceeded  to  plunder,  Cassius,  chagrined,  ex- 
posed, and  routed,  was  obliged  to  retire  with  a  small 
nund)er  to  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain.  There, 
ignorant  of  the  success  of  Brutus,  and  believing  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  to  lake  him  prisoner,  he  ordered 
his  freedman,  Pindarus,  lo  strike  olf  his  head.  Soon 
after,  Brutus,  who  had  hastened  to  his  relief  with  a  de- 
tachment of  horse,  entered  his  camp,  and  weeping  over 
his  lifeless  trunk,  pronounced  him  ihc  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Tidings  of  the  death  ol  Cassius  soon  reached 
the  camp  of  ihc  triumvirs,  and  so  animated  their  cou- 
rage, that,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  of  that  day, 
they  resolved  to  offer  battle  the  ensuing  morning. 
Biuius,  however,  declined  the  challenge,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  securing  in  his  interest  the  remainder  of 
Cassius'  army.  He  now  found  that  it  had  been  easier 
to  reprove  his  friend  for  connivance  at  injustice  which 
he  could  not  prevent,  than  it  was  to  act  up  to  the  vigour 
of  his  own  principles.  Before  he  ventured  upon  a  se- 
cond engagement,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  promise 
his  soldiers,  that  if  they  acquitted  themselves  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  would  give  them  up  the  cities  of  Lace- 
daemon  and  Thessalonica  to  plunder.  In  this  interval  of 
preparation,  Cxsar  and  Antony  received  certain  intelli- 
gence, that  their  licet,  which  was  sailing  from  Italy  with 
a  large  supply  of  soldiers,  had  been  defeated  by  that  of 
Brutus.  As  they  also  knew  that  this  intelligence  had 
not  reached  Brutus,  they  were  anxious  to  bring  on  a  se- 
cond engagement  before  he  should  be  informed  of  his 
naval  success.  Their  offer  of  battle  was  accepted  ;  the 
triumvirs  were  victorious;  and  Brutus,  that  he  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  threw  himself 
upon  his  sword.  When  Antony  found  the  body,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  enveloped  in  a  rich  robe;  and  he  after- 
wards sent  the  ashes  to  his  mother  Servilia.  Historians 
differ  in  their  report  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  Portia.  According  to  some  testimonies, 
she  died  before  her  husband  ;  while  others  record,  that 
being  resolved  not  long  to  survive  the  tidings  of  his 
death,  though  her  friends  deprived  her  of  every  instru- 
ment of  destruction,  she  accomplished  her  purpose  by 
taking  burning  coals  from  the  fire,  and  retainini;  them 
in  her  mouth  till  she  was  sHffocated.  See  Plutarch's 
Lives  and  Universal  History,     (j.  m.) 

BRYANT,  Jacob,  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  was 
born  at  Plymoutli,  where  his  father  filled  an  office  in  the 
customs. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  gave  early  proofs  of  that  proficiency  in 
classical  literature,  which  afterwards  ranked  him  as  one 
of  the  first  scholars  in  Europe.  His  attainments  were 
so  conspicuous,  that  they  recommended  him  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Duke  of  Marf  nrough,  who  chose  him  for 
his  secretary,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  as  tutor  to 
his  sons,  whom  he  accompanied  in  this  capacity  to  Eton. 
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His  irientlship  with  Uie  various  branches  of  that  illus- 
trious family,  for  the  honour  of  all  parties,  continued 
unabated  till  the  latest  period  of  his  long  life;  and  he 
was  received  on  the  fooling  of  a  highly  valued  friend, 
not  of  a  humble  dependent.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  duke,  he  obtained  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  ord- 
nance department,  which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  without  molestation;  and  to  enjoy,  what  falls  to 
the  lot  ot  few  scholars,  nclies,  friends,  books,  and  lei- 
sure. He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  89,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  flourished  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  died  at  Cypenhani  near  Windsor, 
where  he  liad  long  resided,  on  the  14th  of  November 
1804,  ot  a  moilihcation  in  his  leg,  in  consequence  of  a 
hurt  which  he  received  from  a  chair,  in  reaching  down  a 
book  from  the  shelves  of  his  library. 

The  lilc  of  a  scholar  is  seldom  distinguished  by  any 
of  those  bustling  incidents  which  attract  the  attention  of 
the  World  :  his  researches  are  prosecuted  in  retirement ; 
and  he  can  explore  with  greatest  advantage  the  hidden 
springs  of  human  conduct,  or  reconcile  most  readily  the 
anomalous  leatures  ot  human  history,  when  withdrawn 
from  the  concerns  and  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  world. 
It  is  in  his  works  that  we  are  lo  trace  the  progress  of 
those  discoveries,  which,  in  many  instances,  are  more 
iisctul  and  interesting  to  society,  than  those  of  the  far- 
lamed  traveller,  or  hardy  navigator.  Whether  the 
speculations  of  Mr  Bryant  shall  be  generally  viewed  in 
this  light,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  They  are  of  too 
recondite  a  nature  for  popular  use,  but  they  will  never 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  scholar,  with  all  the  licence 
of  imagination  wliich  sometimes  accompanies  them.  Mr 
Bryant  was  not  of  the  number  of  those  scholars  who 
have  too  frequently  issued  from  tlie  English  universi- 
ties, whose  minds  are  made  the  receptacle  of  mere 
vocables,  or  the  measures  of  rythmical  quantities  :  he 
endeavoured  to  apply  his  great  erudition  to  some  useful 
purpose,  and  to  benefit  the  world,  wliilst  he  indulged  his 
propensity  for  literary  and  philological  investigations. 

His  first  work  was  entitled  "  Observations  arid  enqui- 
ries relating  to  various  fiarts  of  ancient  history,  coJilaining 
Dissertations  on  the  ivind  liuroctydon,  and  on  the  island 
Melite  :  together  nvith  an  account  of  Egvfit  in  its  most  an- 
cient state,  and  of  the  Shefihcrd  Kings."  This  work  was 
published  in  1767.  The  account  of  the  sliepherd  kings 
is  extremely  curious  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  deticiency  of  materials  prevented  him  from 
prosecuting  the  subject  so  far  as  could  be  wished, 
whilst  it  compelled  him  to  fill  up  many  chasms  with  in- 
genious, but  unauthorised  conjectures.  Indeed  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  Mr  Bryant's  works  are  lo  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  viz.  that  fearlessness  of  dis- 
cussion, whieli  prompted  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  shoot 
beyond  the  timid  investigations  of  his  predecessors,  and 
on  the  other,  made  him  too  little  scrupulous  in  admitting 
his  own  conjectures,  when  facts  were  wanting  to  con- 
finii  his  theory.  It  had  been  doubted  whether  Melite, 
the  island  on  which  St  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  is  the 
modern  Malta ;  because  it  is  said.  Acts  xxvii.  27.  that 
Melite  is  situated  in  Adria,  or  the  Adriatic.  But  Mr 
Bryant  has  shown,  by  conclusive  evidence,  that  the 
name  Adria  was  applied  to  almost  all  tlie  sea  lying  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  argue  on  the  restricted  meaning  which  wc  now 
assign  to  that  term. 

His  nest  and  greatest  work  was  the  Analysis  of  An- 
cient Mythology,  wherein  an  atcem/it  is  made  to  divest  tra- 


dition of  fable, and  to  reduce  truth  to  its  original /lurity.  la 
this  work  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  ingenuity, 
the  learning,  or  the  industry  of  the  author  are  most  con- 
spicuous. At  the  same  time,  we  admit  that  imagination 
has  often  supplied  the  place  ot  facts,  and  conddent  as- 
sertion been  substituted  lor  authentic  history.  We 
scarcely  know  any  work  in  our  language  whose  defects 
and  whose  excellencies  are  so  conspicuous,  nor  any  to 
which  we  could  allow  so  many  abatements  on  the  score 
of  inconclusive  reasoning,  and  yet  have  so  much  left  to 
demand  our  unqualified  admiration.  It  exhibits  so  many 
new  views,  and  so  many  eluciaations  of  obscure  tran- 
sactions, that  no  man  who  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  more  remote  history  of  our  species,  can  safely  be 
ignorant  ot  the  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology.  It 
might  naturally  be  expected,  that  a  worii  containing 
such  novel  speculations,  would  excite  much  opposition, 
and  much  admiration.  Accorduigly  we  have  seen  se- 
veral succeeding  mythoiogists,  who,  preferring  Mr 
Bryant's  unauthoriseu  speculations  to  the  solid  tacts 
which  he  adduces,  have  carried  his  mode  of  reasoning 
to  the  utmost  pilch  of  extravagance,  so  as  to  prejudice 
the  sober-minded  even  against  his  most  rational  conclu- 
sions :  whilst  others,  taking  advantage  of  a  tew  errors  in 
point  of  fact,  or  a  few  stilus  in  point  of  etymology,  have 
endeavoured  to  tlirow  discredit  on  his  whole  labours, 
and  to  represent  every  part  of  them  as  equally  uncer- 
tain and  unsatisfactory.  .-Vmongst  the  tatter,  Mr  Rich- 
ardson, author  of  the  Persian  Dictionary,  in  a  disserta- 
tion prefixed  to  that  work,  has  successfully  exposed 
some  ot  his  etymological  mistakes,  with  regard  to  words 
of  eastern  origin.  This  was,  indeed,  Mr  Bryant's  weak 
side,  as  he  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  witn  the 
oriental  languages,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  but  a  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  other  ancient 
dialects  of  the  East.  He  has  a  favourite  theory  with 
regard  to  the  Ammonians,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  whose  name,  as  well  as  descent,  he  derives  frora 
Ham.  Nobody  would  have  found  fault  with  him,  had 
he  rested  satisfied  with  the  latter  conclusion  :  but  Rich- 
ardson has  stated  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  :  lor  though  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
used  Ammoii  and  Hiimmon  indifferently,  yet  the  Heth 
in  Ham,  is  a  radical,  not  mutable  or  omissible  ;  and  had 
the  Greeks  or  Latins  formed  a  word  from  it,  it  would 
have  been  Chammon,  and  not  Ammon,  even  with  the 
aspirate. 

The  memorials  respecting  the  deluge,  which  Mr 
Bryant  has  collected  from  the  mythology  and  history  of 
various  nations,  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting. 
One  of  these  is  the  Apamean  Medal  :  (see  that  article,) 
his  dissertation  on  this  subject  was  sivcrely  attacked 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Mr  Bryant  successfully 
repels  this  attack,  in  an  essay,  printed  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  works.  The  med  il,  indeed,  is  so  very  remarka- 
ble, that,  were  we  absolutely  certain  as  to  its  genuine- 
ness, we  would  have  very  little  hesitation  in  adopting 
Mr  Bryant's  conclusions. 

Another  of  Mr  Bryant's  works,  which  made  a  great 
noise,  and  excited  great  opposition,  was  his  observa- 
tions on  M.  le  Chevalier's  desctiption  of  the  Troad.  In 
this  work  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Trojan  war 
had  no  foundation  but  in  Homer's  imagination  ;  that  no 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  no 
such  city  as  Trf>y  ever  existed  in  Pnrygia.  In  this  no- 
tion he  stood  almost  alone,  though  he  was  not  without 
plausible  arguments  to  support  his  opinion.  But  every 
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thing  connected  with  Troy  hns  been  so  long  consecrated 
by  the  loiK  lining  us;inioiiy  of  an  iquily,  and  hy  the 
charms  ol  Home  is  inusi-,  Uml  it  was  clucmccl  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  to  douiit  Ihc  reality  of  this  far-fannd  city,  and 
i's  incmoralilc  sici;e.  We  havo  no  wish  to  enter  the 
list  in  this  hazardous  contest  ;  as  sonic  apology,  liow- 
evcr,  lor  the  aberrations  of  exalted  j^cnius,  we  would 
suggest  th;.t  the  testimony  of  antiquity  goes  for  notliing 
in  tliis  case,  ;is  the  whole  depends  on  ihe  authority  of 
Homer  ;  and  unless  authors  can  lie  cited  anterior  to 
him,  or  coeval  wiih  him,  or  who  did  not  derive  their 
information  from  him,  cr  some  of  jiis  transcribers,  the 
whole  his'.ory  of  tlie  war  must  rest  on  his  authority  ; 
and  if  his  authority  were  etiual  to  his  genius,  the  tran- 
sactions which  he  recortls  wi^iikl  stand  in  need  of  no 
other  support.  But  certainly  as  the  subject  stands  at 
present,  were  the  alternative  proposed  to  us,  we  would 
ratlier  reject  the  whole  as  a  fable,  than  receive  the  half 
as  authentic  liistory. 

Mr  Bryant  pnidished  a  vindication  of  Josephus's  tes- 
timony to  Cnrist,  which  Dr  l-'riestlcy  confessed  liad 
completely  convinced  him:  thoui;li  he  did  not  show 
the  same  deference  to  a  work  which  Mr  Bryant  pub- 
lislietl  against  him,  on  the  subject  of  philosophical  ne- 
ccssiiy.  Mr  Biyaiit  also  tnt^aged  in  the  Rowleian  con- 
troversy, and  wrote  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
poems.  As  these  poems  have  generally  been  exploded 
as  spurious,  their  supporters  have  of  course  obtained 
but  liulc  credit  on  the  score  of  discernment,  and  yet 
Dr  Symnions  (see  Cumberland's  Jievicm)  still  ventures 
to  contend  for  their  authenticity,  and  to  produce  plausi- 
ble arguments  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

Mr  Bryant's  talents  and  labours  were  always  em- 
ployed to  promote  the  best  interests  of  man,  by  sup- 
porting the  greet  principles  of  religion.  With  this 
view,  at  the  desire  of  Lady  Pembroke,  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  authenticity  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  He  also  published  in  1794, 
Obscrvaliotis  on  the.  plagues  injiictrd  u/ion  the  F.gyfttiana; 
in  iv/ik/i  is  s/wivn  t/ie /lecnliarifij  of  those  judgments,  and 
their  coiTesjtondence  with  the  riles  and  idolatry  of  that 
/ieo/ile,ivilh  a  /irefafortj  discourse  concerning  the  Grecian 
colonies  from  Jigy/it.  This  is  a  curious  and  valuable 
work.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  disscrtaiioiiS  on  the  pro- 
phecy of  Balaam  ;  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  ;  the  story  of  Samson  and  of  Jonah  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  other  writings  to  a  considerable  extent 
still  remaiii  in  the  hands  of  his  executors. 

Mr  Bryant  was  in  his  person  of  low  stature,  and  deli- 
cately formed;  he  was  remarkably  temperate  in  his  ha- 
bits; and  though  he,  for  the  most  part,  lived  as  a  lite- 
rary recluse,  yet  he  was  animated  and  sprii^htly  in  his 
conversation  with  those  friends  whom  hu  admitted  to 
his  intimacy.  He  was  liberal  of  his  money,  affable  in 
his  manners,  and  piety  and  religion  shed  a  lustre  over 
all  his  actions.     (.§■) 

BRYONI.\,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Moroecia, 
and  Older  Monadclphia.     See  Botany,  p.  325. 

BRYUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  (lass  Cryptogamia, 
and  order  Musci.     See  Cryptogamia. 

BUBO.     See  Surgery. 

BUfJON,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
and  order  Digynia.     See  Botany,  p.  159. 

BUBROM  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Polyadcl- 
phia,  and  order  Dodecandria.     See  Botany,  p.  281. 

BUCCANEERS,  an  appL-llation  orisjinally  t;iven  to 
the  French  settlers  in  the  islands  of  St  Doniingo  and 


Tortuga,  who  subsisted  by  hunting ;  but  afterwards 
more  generally  applied  to  those  daring  adventurers, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in- 
fested the  West  Indian  and  American  coasts. 

The  splendid  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  had 
derived  from  their  trans-atlantic  possessions,  had  long 
intlamed  ihe  cupidity,  and  awakened  the  enterprize,  of 
the  other  niariiime  powers  of  Europe.  The  English, 
the  French,  and  the  Dutch,  had  sent  out  various  expedi- 
tions, with  the  view  of  sharmg  in  the  same  golden  har- 
vest, and  had  succeeded,  if  not  in  exploring  new  re- 
gions abounding  in  the  precious  metals,  like  Mexico  and 
Peru,  at  least  in  forming  establishments  in  some  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  western  hemisphere  ;  where  the 
fertile  soil,  profusely  rewarding,  without  superseding 
the  labour  of  culture,  was  likely  to  prove,  in  the  end, 
more  valuable  than  exhaustless  mines.  The  Spaniards, 
naturally  jealous  of  these  intruders,  were  determined,  as 
far  as  their  arms  or  influence  could  extend,  to  oppose  all 
other  ntitions  in  their  attempts  to  plant  colonies  in  the 
New  World,  which  they  seemed  willing  to  claim,  on  the 
right  of  discovery,  as  exclusively  their  own.  But  their 
power  was  too  feeble  to  crush  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  their  example  had  roused.  Successive  hordes  of 
adventurers,  migrating  Irom  the  various  nations  ol  Eu- 
rope, Were  perpetually  encroacliing  upon  their  domi- 
nions, both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  islands  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  while  they  were  thus  kept  in  constant  war- 
fare in  defence  of  their  territories,  the  seas  were  cover- 
ed with  pirates,  eager  to  seize  the  galleons  which 
waited  to  the  parent  country  the  treasures  of  New 
Spain. 

A  colony  of  French,  which  had  been  established  in  St 
Christopher's  island,  was  advancing  rapidly  in  prosperi- 
ty, when  its  progress  was  imeirupted  by  repeatetl  de- 
scents of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  shores.  The  assail- 
ants succeeded  so  far  as  to  compel  the  greater  part  of 
the  colonists  lo  abandon  the  island.  Burning  with  re- 
venge, tliiy  irnmtd lately  joined  the  Dutch  cruizers,  who 
then  annoyed  the  Spanish  trade,  and  their  resentment 
was  soon  gratified  by  the  capture  of  several  prizes  of 
great  value.  Their  success  being  reported  in  France, 
encouraged  several  merchants  of  Dieppe  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers to  join  their  countrymen  in  that  lucrative  game. 
Prosperous  in  all  their  enterprises,  they  now  found  the 
isUnd  ol  St  Christopher  too  distant  as  a  depot  for  their 
spoils,  and  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  home  more  conve- 
nient asylum,  to  which  they  might  retire  insecurity,  as 
exi.;encies  n  quired.  With  this  view  they  at  first  re- 
sorted to  Hispaniob.  whose  numerous  herds  ol  wild 
cattle  and  other  animals,  afforded  an  unfailing  supply  of 
provisions  lor  their  ships,  while  its  situation  seemed  to 
render  it  a  convenient  and  a  safe  retreat.  The  Spa- 
niards, aware  of  the  advantages  which  it  offered  to  the 
pirates,  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  island,  and 
liad  stationed  there  an  officer  named  Alfercz,  with  a 
company  of  twenty  five  men.  These,  however,  the  ad- 
venturers easily  expelled,  and  having  rendered  them- 
selves masters  of  the  island,  began  next  to  deliberate  in 
what  manner  they  might  occupy  it  with  most  security 
and  advantage.  The  neiirhbourini;:  island  of  Tortuga, 
thoUKli  considerably  smaller,  was  in  many  respects  even 
more  inviting  than  Hispaniola;  and  it  was  resolved,  by 
muiual  consent,  that  while  some  remained  on  the  larger 
islaixl  to  lie  employed  in  huntine;,  for  the  use  of  their 
comrades,  the  animals  with  which  it  abounded,  others 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the- soil  in 
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both  islands  ;  while  the  rest  should  continue  to  scour  the 
seas,  and  should  be  supplied  by  those  wlio  remained  at 
home  with  victuals,  and  every  necessary  provision  ;  and 
all,  in  case  of  any  imminent  danger,  were  to  uiuie  in 
the  common  defence.  The  new  settlers  were  not  left 
long  unmolested  by  their  inveterate  and  jealous  ene- 
mies ;  Tortuga  fell  several  times  alternately  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  till  at  length  the 
former  were  finally  expelled.  Though  a  considerable 
portion  of  Hispaniola  was  inhabited  by  Spaniaids,  the 
adventurers  not  only  retained  possession  of  the  spot 
where  they  first  landed,  but  even  penetrated  far  into 
the  country.  Some  of  them  engaged  in  agriculture,  but 
most  of  them  devoted  themselves  to  the  chase.  It  was 
the  latter  class  alone,  that  were  properly  denominated 
Buccaneers. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Buccaneer  has  been  traced 
by  Oxmelin,  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  among  the 
original  inhabitanis  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  of  roasting 
their  prisoners  of  war  upon  frames  of  clay,  placed  over 
very  strong  fires.  These  clay  frames  were  called  bar- 
bacoa  ;  the  place  where  they  were  erected  boucas,  and 
the  operation  boucaner,  to  roast  and  smoke.  What  these 
savages  did  to  tlieir  unfortunate  prisoners,  the  hunters 
practised  on  the  animals  slain  in  the  chase,  and  from 
that  practice  they  derived  their  name. 

Of  these  hunters,  some  were  exclusively  employed 
in  the  pursuit  of  wild  beeves,  while  others  devoted  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  chase  of  wild  boars.  Though  the 
first  of  these  classes  alone  were  properly  distinguished 
by  the  name  Buccaneers,  it  was  commonly  given  to  both  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  only  d.flerence  betw.een  them  seems 
to  h'dve  consisted  in  the  objects  of  their  pursuit;  for  in 
their  dress,  tlieir  weapons,  and  their  manriers,  they 
were  exactly  alike.  In  their  rambling  mode  of  life,  the 
Buccaneers  seem  to  have  relinquished  all  the  habits  of 
Europeans,  and  to  have  acquired,  in  their  general  cus- 
toms and  mauni  rs,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  wan- 
dering Arabs  and  Tartars.  With  them  the  chase  was 
not  the  occasional  anmsement  or  occupation  of  a  day, 
but  the  contiiiUcd  and  serious  business  of  whole  months 
and  years.  They  set  out  on  their  hunting  expeditions 
in  large  bands,  carrying  along  with  them  small  tents  of 
linen,  which  they  pitclicd  during  their  journey  wherever 
they  interidcd  top.;ss  the  night.  Having  reached  the  pbce 
of  their  destinatiori,  they  erected  small  sheds,  which 
they  thatched  with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  ;  and  their 
tents,  spread  bencuth  these  sheds,  were,  during  the 
whole  of  the  hunting  season,  their  only  abodes.  On 
these  occasions,  tliey  possessed  every  thing  in  common, 
living  in  strict  harmony,  and  prevt  nted  by  no  private 
jealousies  or  animosities  from  pursuing,  with  united 
zeal,  the  grand  object  of  their  association. 

Each  hunter  was  provided  witli  a  number  of  dogs,  one 
or  two  of  which  were  particularly  trained  for  tracing  the 
prey  ;  and  with  a  musket  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
manufactured  in  Europe  expressly  for  lh(  ir  use.  They 
were  all,  likewise,  accompanied  by  their  own  servants, 
who  shared  the  same  fare,  and  generally  engaged  in 
the  same  employment  with  their  masters,  but  were 
held,  notwithstanding,  in  tl.e  most  rigorous  bondage, 
and  frequently  treated  with  txMeme  cruelty.  During, 
these  expeditions,  the  life  of  the  B'lccaneers  was  labo- 
rious, and  their  fare  but  mean.  When  the  hunt  was 
finished,  however,  and  they  had  returned  home  with 
their  spoils,  they  indulged  in  every  species  of  extrava- 
gance and  licentiousness,  till  the  want  of  money  again 


compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  same  privations  and 
toils.  The  few  and  simple  laws  which  these  people  had 
adopted,  corresponded  well  with  the  rude  and  primitive 
state  of  their  sociely.  When  two  of  them  happened  to 
quarrel,  they  referred  to  the  rest  of  their  comrades  the 
cause  of  their  dispute  ;  and  if  their  interference  could 
not  produce  an  accommodation,  the  affair  was  decided 
by  duel.  Their  hunting  pieces  were  the  weapons  which 
they  made  use  of  on  these  occasions;  and,  after  mea- 
suiing  their  ground,  they  drew  lots  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  first  aim.  When  one  of  them  fell,  a  strict 
inquest  was  held  upon  his  body  ;  and  if  it  was  found 
that  his  adversary  had  taken  any  unfair  advantage,  he 
was  immediately  tiea  to  a  tree,  and  shot  through  the 
head. 

Such  was  the  slate  in  which  the  Buccaneers  conti- 
nued to  live  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  their  first 
establishment  in  Tortuga  and  Hispaniola,  which  took 
place  about  the  year  1632.  Several  circumstances  then 
concurred  to  make  them,  as  well  as  the  other  settlers  in 
these  islands,  relinquish  their  usual  employments,  and 
attempt  some  new  means  of  subsistence.  Tlie  cattle 
and  wild  boars  were  now  nearly  exterminated;  the  as- 
saults of  the  Spaniards  had  become  more  frequent  and 
harassing;  and,  what  was  a  still  more  formidable  evil, 
the  French  government  had  created  a  West  Indian 
Company,  with  peculiar  privileges,  to  colonize  the 
islands  which  the  valour  of  the  adventurers  had  wonj 
and  to  establish  there  a  regular  trade.  Thus  deprived 
of  all  the  advantages  which  their  situation  had  hitherto 
afforded,  they  were  still  hesitating  what  new  course  they 
ought  to  pursue,  when  the  splendid  success  of  Pierre  Le 
Grand,  a  Norman  pirate,  induced  many  of  them  to  quit 
their  habitations,  and  again  to  try  their  fortune  in  cruis- 
ing against  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
much  annoyed.  With  a  crew  of  only  twenty-eight  de- 
termined fellows,  sworn  to  adhere  in  all  extremities  to 
their  leader  and  to  each  other,  Pierre  had  resolved  to 
attack,  in  an  open  boat,  the  ship  of  the  vice-admiral  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which  then  lay  at  anchor  in  the  chan- 
nel ol  Bahama.  He  set  out  about  the  dusk  of  evening 
on  this  daring  exploit;  and  to  rendertheir  attack  more 
desperate,  had  directed  holes  to  be  made  in  the  boat, 
that  it  might  sink  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  ene- 
my's ship.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  not  perceived  their 
approach,  were  easily  overpowered;  the  captain  and 
officers  were  compelled  to  surrender;  and  Le  Grand, 
detaining  as  many  of  the  crew  as  were  necessary  to  work 
and  man  the  vessel,  carried  off  his  magnificent  prize  in 
triumph  to  France.  This  romantic  adventure  excited  a 
general  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  Buccaneers  of 
Tortuga,  to  whom  it  opened,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
flattering  prospects.  So  sanguine  indeed  were  their 
hopes,  and  so  eager  their  thirst  for  spoil,  that,  without 
waiting  till  they  could  procure  proper  vessels,  they  ven- 
tured forth  in  their  canoes  ;  and  entering  the  port  of 
the  Havannah,  carried  off  a  number  of  boats  laden  with 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  of  value.  These  prizes  ena- 
bled them  to  fit  out  ships  of  considerable  size,  and  to 
undertake  voyages  of  greater  length.  In  their  next  ex- 
pedition tliey  took  several  large  vessels  laden  with  plate  ; 
their  success  attracted  crowds  of  new  adventurers  ;  and 
they  became  so  formidable,  that  the  Spaniards  found  it 
necessary  to  send  out  several  large  ships  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  their  trade.  These  pirates,  though  after- 
wards joined  by  the  turbulent  and  daring  spirits  of  va- 
rious nations,  still   retained  the  name   of  Buccaneers; 
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and  coniiiiued  to  be,  tor  more  thun  twenty  years,  the 
terror  of  every  regular  trader  to  the  American  shores. 
Even  the  legends  of  romance  can  scarce  furnish  any  pa- 
rallel to  their  exploits;  and 'the  singular  character  of 
their  society  renders  their  history  an  anoniale  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world. 

Drawn  together  by  a  common  dislike  to  the  restraints 
of  regular  society,  independence  and  licentiousness  were 
the  leading  features   in  the  character  of  these  adven- 
turers.   To  act  in  concert,  indeed,  it  wus  necessary  that 
they  should  submit  to  some  regulations  ;  but  these  were 
dictated,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  superior,  but  by  some 
general  feeling   of  propriety,  or  sense  of  expedience. 
They  were  generally  divided  into  companies  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  men,  electuig   from  themselves,  as  their 
captain,  the  person  on   whose  conduct  and  valour  they 
placed  the  greatest  reliance.  The  authority  of  this  cap- 
tain was  seldom  acknowledged,  except   in  the  moment 
of  battle,  when  his  orders  were  most  implicitly  obeyed. 
Each  individual  of  the   crew  was  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain   quantity  of  powder  and   balls,  and  to  provide 
himself  with  a  musket,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  cutlass 
or  sabre.  Having  laid  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions, 
and  having  determined,  by  mutual  consent,  in  what  place 
they  should  cruise,  they  next  bound  themselves  to  agree 
to  certain  articles,  specified  in  a  written  contract,  which 
each  of  them  signed  ;  nor     as  it  ever  known  that  the  ar- 
ticles which    they   had   thus  sanctioned,    suffered    the 
slightest  violation.     The  purpose  of  these  contracts  was 
to  regulate,  with  precision,  the  share  of  any   prize  to 
which  they  should  be  respectively  entitled ;  and  to  make 
provision  for  those  who  should  happen   to  be  wounded 
or  disabled  during  the  cruize.    If  the  boat,  or  vessel,  in 
which  they  set  out,  was   the   common  property  of  tli« 
crew,  the   first  vessel   which  they  captured  was  to  be 
given  to  the  captain,  with  a  single  share    of  the  booty 
which  it  contained  :   if  the   captain  had  furnished   the 
boat,  he  was  not  only  entitled  to  the  first  ship  which 
was  taken,  but  likewise  to  a  double  share  of  its  cargo. 
The  surgeon  was  allowed  a  certain  sum,  generally  200 
crowns,  for  his  chest  of  medicines,  besides  one   share 
of  the   prize.     And   whoever   had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  a  ship  which  was  captured,  received  a  reward 
of  one  hundred   crowns.     The  remainder  of  the  spoils 
was  distributed  in  equal  shares  among  the  crew.     Be- 
fore this  distribution,  every  man  placing  his  hand  on  a 
New  Testament,  solemnly  swore  that  he  had  not  appro- 
priated or  concealed  any  part  of  the  plunder;  and  if  any 
of  them  was   convicted  of  pcrjurv,  a  case  which  very 
rarely  occurred,  he  was  conveyed  to  some  desert  rocks, 
as  a  person  unfit  for  society,  and  his  portion  of  the  prize 
was  either  divided  among  the  rest  of  the  company,  or 
appropriated  to  some  religious  or  charitable  use.     The 
loss  of  an  eye  entitled  the  sufferer  to  100  crowns,  or  a 
slave  :  the  loss  of  both  eyes  to  600  crowns,  or  six  slaves. 
A  person  maimed   of  a  right  hand,    or  right   leg,  re- 
ceived a  donation  of  200  crowns,  or  two  slaves:  the 
loss  of  t)Olh  hands,  or  both  legs,  was  supposed  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  and   gave   a   claim  to  the 
same  sum.     If  any  one  happened  merely  to  be  disabled 
in  sny  of  his  limbs,  he  was  entitled   to  the  same  com- 
pensation as  if  he  had   lost  it  entirely.     So  sacred  were 
these  claims  held,  that  iftliey  had  not  money  enough  to 
answer  them,  the  whole  company  voluntar'ly  undertook 
a  fresh  expedition,  till  they  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to 
enable   them    to    satisfy    such   honourable    obligations. 
Their  justice  and  fidelity  extended  cvea  to  those  who 


had  fallen  in  the  common  cause.  Each  of  them,  before 
setting  sail,  attached  himself  to  a  comrade,  with  whom 
he  was  to  exchange  every  good  office  durnig  the  voy- 
age;  if  either  of  tiiem  happened  to  be  wounded,  or  fall 
sick,  the  other  tendetl  hun  with  the  most  aftectionaie 
care,  and  a  formal  will  was  made  between  them,  that  if 
one  of  them  should  die  on  the  expedition,  his  compa- 
nion might  inherit  whatever  he  posstssed.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  plunder,  the  share  which  shouid  have 
fallen  to  the  deceased  was  faithfully  assigned  to  his  com- 
rade ;  and  if  both  of  them  had  perished,  their  effects, 
with  their  portions  of  the  spoil,  were  sent,  witnoui  any 
diminution,  to  their  nearest  relations. 

We  form,  in  truth,  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Buccaneers,  when  wc  regard  them  merely 
as  a  set  of  robbers,  leagued  togeiUer  by  an  indiscrimi- 
nate love  of  rapacity  and  violence.  Their  piratical  ad- 
ventures originated  in  a  natural  wish  to  retaliate  the 
many  and  grievous  injuries  which  they  had  sufi'ered 
irom  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  always  contiiiUL-d  to  re- 
gard as  their  only  fair  and  lawful  prey  ;  though  ip  case^ 
of  extreme  necessity,  they  were  sometimes  compelled 
to  attack  the  ships  of  other  nations.  It  may  be  oifVicult 
to  vindicate,  on  any  maxim  of  morality,  an  avowed  sys- 
tem of  plunder.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  this  system  ap- 
peared to  Iheinselves,  at  least,  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  laws  of  justice  and  religion  ;  and  the  regularity 
of  their  devotions,  and  their  confidence  in  the  protection 
of  heaven,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  champions  of 
the  purest  cause.  They  never  partook  of  a  repast,  with- 
out solemnly  acknowledging  their  dependence  on  the 
Giver  of  all  good.  On  the  appearance  of  a  ship  which 
they  meant  to  attack,  they  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  for 
success  ;  and,  when  the  conflict  had  terminated  in  their 
favour,  their  first  care  was  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  battles,  for  the  victory  which  he  had  ena- 
bled them  to  gain.  The  character  of  the  Buccaneers, 
however,  was  formed  of  inconsistencies  :  with  all  this 
appearance  of  religion,  they  indulged  in  the  grossest 
vices,  and  were  guilty  of  atrocities,  the  bare  recital  of 
which  makes  humanity  shudder.  Their  vices  arose 
naturally  enough,  indeed,  out  of  their  situation  ;  for  to 
spend  with  profusion,  and  to  riot  in  the  wildest  excess, 
was  exactly  what  might  be  expected  of  men,  who  had  a 
constant  resourse  in  their  valour,  who  spurned  the  re- 
straints of  regular  society,  who  were  inured  to  continual 
vicissitudes  of  privation  and  abundance,  of  hardship  and 
ease  ;  and  whose  occupation  exposed  them  to  the  con- 
slant  peril  of  their  lives.  Instances  of  their  profusion 
are  recorded,  which  appear  hardly  credible.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  with  them  to  spend  two  or  three  thou- 
sand crowns  in  one  night.  Their  captains,  on  returning 
from  a  cruise,  would  sometimes  buy  whole  pipes  of 
wine,  and  breaking  them  up  in  the  street,  compel  evciy 
person  that  passed  to  assist  them  in  drinking  it.  One 
of  them,  who  had  returned  from  an  expedition  with  three 
thousand  dollars,  was,  in  three  months  after,  sold  into 
slavery  for  a  debt  of  forty  shillings,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  a  tavern.  In  short,  the  maxim  on  which  they 
uniformly  acted  was  to  enjoy  the  present  moment,  with- 
out regard  to  the  future.  Exposed  as  we  are,  said  they, 
to  such  a  variety  of  dangers,  our  life  is  totally  different 
"  from  that  of  other  men.  Why  should  we,  who  are  alive 
to-day,  and  may  be  dead  to-morrow,  think  of  hoarding 
up?  Our  concern  is  to  squander  life  away,  rather  than 
to  preserve  it.  The  reasoning  was  natural,  and  their 
character  would  have  been  consistent  had  they  made  no 
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pretence  to  religion.  We  may  apply  the  same  remark 
to  iiic  tuoi  moua  cruelties  wliicli  tiicy  commiited  against 
the  Spaniards  ;  lor  wliich  the  law  ol  reuiliation,  lliough 
it  urtords  no  apology,  would  very  naturally  account ; 
but  wnich  were  aiio;;  tiier  irreconcileable  with  ilic  mild 
spirit  ol  that  religion,  tor  whicli  they  prolcssed  a 
protound  regard.  It  me  ships  which  they  captured 
contained  a  cargo  that  pleased  them,  they  general- 
ly sent  their  crews  on  siioie  witiiout  iartner  injury: 
if  the  prize  was  of  little  value,  Iney  took  revenge  for 
their  disappointment  on  the  unfortunate  mariners, 
whom  they  inhumanly  butchered,  or  inrew  into  the 
sea. 

Having  thus  attempted  a  general  delineation  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  tiiese  singular  pirates,  we  shall 
now  give  a  short  and  hasty  narrative  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  their  romantic  adventures.  The  first  of 
their  captains  who  distinguished  himself,  after  Pierre  le 
Grand,  was  Pierre  Franc,  a  native  of  Dunkirk.  He  had 
cruized,  without  success,  before  the  Cape  de  la  Villa, 
in  the  hope  of  intercepting  some  of  the  merchant  vessels 
bound  from  Maraeaibo  to  Campeachy,  till  his  store  of 
provisions  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  his  boat  became 
so  leaky  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  weather  the  sea.  In 
this  extremity  he  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  at- 
tacking the  Spanish  barks,  which  were  then  engagea  in 
the  pearl  fishery,  in  the  stream  de  la  Hacha,  near  the  ri- 
ver de  la  Plata.  About  a  dozen  of  these  barks  used  to  sail 
annually  from  Carthagena,  protected  by  an  Arinadilla,  or 
war  ship,  mounting  from  24  to  30  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
a  suitable  crew.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  entrust- 
ed to  a  captain,  into  wliosc  ship  were  brought  every 
evening  all  the  pearls  which  had  been  fisned  by  the 
whole  fleet  during  the  day.  With  only  twenty-six  com- 
rades, as  resolute  as  himself,  Pierre  Pranc  attacked  the 
captain's  ship,  which  carried  eight  guns,  and  was  man- 
ned with  a  crew  of  three-score  well  armed  men.  The 
Spaniards,  after  a  stout  resistance,  were  compelled  to 
surrender.  But  the  triumph  of  Pierre  was  of  short  du- 
ration ;  he  was  pursued  by  the  Armadilla,  and  having 
lost  his  mainmast  in  a  squall,  was  speedily  overtake  i. 
The  pirates,  now  only  22  in  number,  defended  them- 
selves with  the  most  obstinate  valour;  and  though  com- 
pelled at  length  to  yield  to  such  superior  force-,  their  ene- 
mies were  fain  to  grant  them  honourable  terms  of  sur- 
render. 

Equally  daring  and  more  varied  were  the  adventures 
of  Bartholomew,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  fitted  out,  in  Ja- 
maica,at  his  own  expence,  a  small  brigantinc,  carrying 
four  guns,  and  30  men.  He  was  cruizing  in  this  brigan- 
tinc off  Cape  Corientes.  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  when  he 
fell  in  with  a  large  Spanish  ship,  mounting  20  Runs, 
bound  from  Maraeaibo  for  the  Havannah.  Undaunted 
by  the  superior  strength  of  this  vessel,  Bartholomew  im- 
mediately came  up  with  it ;  and  after  an  obstinate  com- 
bat, he  at  lentrth  succeeded  in  making  it  his  prize.  Its 
cargo  was  extremely  valuable,  and  the  pirates  were  ex- 
ultiiisr  in  their  success,  when  three  large  Spanish  ships 
unexpectedly  bore  in  sight,  and  seemed  to  give  them 
chas-.-.  As  their  prize  was  heavily  laden,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  escape  ;  and  their  strength  being  too  inferior  to 
aflbrd  them  anv  hope  in  resistance,  they  surrendered  at 
discr  tion  Two  days  after  this  disaster,  the  ships  were 
sep.'.rated  from  each  other  by  a  furious  tempest,  which 
drove  the  pirates  upon  the  shore  of  Campeachy.  The 
inhabitants  recognised  Bartholomew,  and  immediately 
condemned  him  to  be  hanged.  He  had  already  been 
their  prisoner  on  a  former  occasion,  and  found  means  to 


escape.  Afraid,  therefore,  to  bring  him  on  shore,  lest  he 
should  agaui  elude  their  vengeance,  they  kept  him,  load- 
ed with  irons,  in  the  snip  in  winch  lie  was  taken,  till  they 
had  prepared  a  gibbet  for  his  public  execution.  Bar- 
tnolomew,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  resi^lved  still  to 
make  an  ellorl  for  his  escape.  Having  by  some  means 
disengaged  himself  from  his  fetters,  he  fastened  to  his 
sides  two  empty  jars,  so  closely  corked  as  to  be  com- 
pletely water-tight,  and  after  murdering  his  centinel, 
committed  himself  to  the  waves.  Though  unaccustom- 
ed to  swimmiiig,  the  jars  supported  him  till  he  had  reach- 
ed the  shore,  where  he  concealed  himself  in  a  thick  forest 
not  lar  from  the  town.  Here  he  remained  for  three  days, 
subsisting  upon  wild  herbs  and  roots,  and  afraid  every 
moment  of  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  He  cliose 
for  his  retreat  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree,  from  which  he 
discovered  his  enemies  searching  (or  him  through  the 
forest;  and  when  he  thought  himself  safe  from  their  pur- 
suit, ne  sallied  forth  towards  the  shore,  with  a  view  of 
travelling  to  Goifo  Triste,  from  which  he  was  then  about 
thirty  leagues  distant.  Here  he  arrived  after  incredible 
hardships,  and  having  found  there  some  vessels  of  pirates 
to  whom  he  was  known,  he  related  to  them  his  misl'or- 
tunes,  and  requested  them  to  furnish  him  with  a  boat, 
and  20  men,  with  whose  assistance  he  engaged  to  seize 
the  ship  in  which  he  had  been  detained  as  prisoner,  and 
thus  to  have  some  revenge  for  his  wrongs.  His  re- 
quest being  immediately  granted,  he  came  to  the  har- 
bour of  Campeachy  by  nigln,  and  springing  on  board  of 
the  vessel  with  his  comrades,  murdered  the  centinel  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew,  cut  the  cables  by  which  she  was 
moored,  and  before  day  ligiu  was  out  of  view  ol  the 
town.  His  triumph  on  this  occasion,  however,  was  as 
transient  as  the  last;  for,  while  sailing  towards  J.inKiica 
with  his  prize,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  stoi  m, 
which  dashed  the  ship  to  pieces  against  the  rocks  of  Pi- 
nos,  and  all  his  newly  acquired  treasure  perished  in  tlie 
waves.  Bartholomew,  with  bis  companions,  reached 
Jamaica  in  a  canoe  ;  and  he  engaged  in  various  other 
enterprises,  but  was  unfortunate  in  tl>€m  all. 

It  would  be  endless  to  detail  all  the  romantic  exploits 
of  these  daring  adventurers.  In  such  terror  did  they 
keep  tlie  Spanish  colonists,  that  they  would  no  longer 
venture  to  sail  from  their  harbours;  but  resigning  all  the 
advantages  of  their  situation  and  connections,  formed 
themselves  into  so  many  distinct  and  separate  states. 
I'  This,"  says  Raynal,  "  was  the  origin  of  that  spirit  of 
inactivity,  which  continues  to  tliis  day."  This  inactivi- 
ty, however,  served  only  to  open  new  temptations  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Buccaneers.  No  longer  successful  in 
tbeir  cruises,  they  determi'ied  to  try  what  they  could 
p. under  on  shore.  The  most  fertile  provinces  of  New 
Spain  were  pillaged  and  laid  waste.  .Agriculture  be- 
came as  much  neglected  as  navigation  ;  and  the  dastard- 
ly Spaniards  were  as  afraid  to  appear  in  the  public 
roads,  as  to  traverse  the  seas  by  which  their  various  co- 
lonies were  disjoined. 

In  this  new  species  of  excursions,  Montbar,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  family  in  Languedoc,  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished. Wiiiie  yet  a  mere  child,  he  had  accidental- 
ly received  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  enormities 
practised  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World;  and  conceived  atjainst  them  an  aversion,  which, 
taking  possession  of  his  whole  mind,  arose  at  length  in- 
to a  species  of  frenzy.  When  attending  college,  he  hap- 
pened to  perform  in  a  play,  the  part  of  a  Frenchman 
quarrelling  with  a  Spaniard ;  his  imagination  took  (ire, 
and  he  fell  with  such  fury  upon  his  companion,  whom  he 
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mistook  for  a  real  Spanluid,  that  lie  woukl  certainly  have 
put  him  to  death,  had  not  the  bystanders  interposed, 
and  convinced  him  of  his  delusion.  lie  could  think  of 
notiiing,  in  short,  but  the  deeds  of  horror  which  the 
Spaniards  had  committed  against  the  uiioficndin^  na- 
tives of  their  American  provinces;  and  was  infl  imed 
with  an  irresistible  ardour  to  avenge  their  innocent 
blood.  With  tliis  resolution  lie  sailed  from  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  join  the  Buccaneers,  whom  he  had 
heard  represented  as  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to  tlie 
Spanish  name.  On  his  voyag;c  to  America,  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  galleon,  whicli 
was  immediately  boarded  by  the  Frenchman.  Montbar, 
exulting  in  this  opportunity  of  vengeance,  rushed  upon 
the  enemy  with  the  fury  of  a  tyger,  and  hurrying  twice 
from  one  end  of  llie  ship  to  the  other,  levelled  all  who 
dared  to  oppose  him.  He  left  to  his  companions  the 
pleasure  of  dividing  the  rich  booty  which  they  had  ta- 
ken, contenting  himself  witli  the  savage  enjoyment  of 
contemplating  tlie  dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  the  first 
victims  of  the  revenge  which  he  had  sworn  against 
their  nation.  When  his  ship  reached  St  Domingo,  a 
party  of  Buccaneers  came  on  board  to  barter  fresh  pro- 
\isions  for  brandy.  As  an  apology  for  the  trifling  value 
of  the  articles  which  they  ofi'ci'cd,  they  complained  that 
the  Spaniards  had  overrun  the  country,  laid  waste  their 
settlements,  and  carried  ofl'  whatever  tliey  could  find  of 
value.  "  Why,"  cried  the  indignant  Montbar,  "  do  you 
suffer  such  outrages  to  pass  unrevenged  V  "  Think 
not,"  replied  they,  "  that  we  are  so  tame  and  dastardly. 
The  Spaniards,  who  dare  not  attack  us  openly,  took  ad- 
vantage of  our  absence  while  employed  in  the  chase. 
We  are  now  going  to  join  some  of  our  companions, 
who  have  been  more  injured  than  ourselves,  and  we 
shall  take  ample  vengeance  for  all  our  wrongs."  "  Let 
rne,"  said  Montbar,  "  be  your  leader  ;  the  only  pro- 
eminence  I  demand  is  to  be  the  foremost  in  attack." 
The  fury  that  flashed  from  his  eyes,  while  lie  spoke 
these  words,  at  once  recommended  him  to  the  Bucca- 
neers, as  the  most  proper  person  to  conduct  them  to 
revenge,  and  his  offer  was  cheerfully  accepted.  Tliat 
very  day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  whom  Montbar  at- 
tacked with  an  impetuosity  that  astonished  tlie  bravest 
of  his  comrades  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  though  far  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  were  routed  with  piodigious  slaughter. 
The  triumph  of  Montbar  was  greatly  heightened  Ijy  the 
revolt  of  some  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  enga- 
ged in  their  service.  While  these  men  were  galling  the 
Buccaneers  v^iih  their  arrows,  "  What!"  cried  one  of 
the  Buccaneers,  pointing  to  Montbar,  "  do  you  not  per- 
ceive thatOod  has  sent  you  a  champion  to  deliver  you 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  and  will  you  yet 
fight  in  the  cause  of  your  tyrants?"  The  Indians 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  the  heroism  of  Mont- 
bar, immediately  joined  his  party,  and  turned  their  ar- 
rows against  the  Spaniards.  The  other  achievements 
of  Montliar  were  equally  brilliant  and  successful.  He 
received  the  name  of  Exterminator  ;  to  which  dreadiul 
distinction  he  was  well  entitled  by  the  numbers  of  Spa- 
niards who  were  sacrificed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  his 
restless  and  insatiable  hatred. 

The  Spaniards,  being  now  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves within  their  settlements,  the  Buccaneers  resolved 
to  leave  them  no  security  even  there.  They  began, 
therefore,  to  harass  them  by  a  new  mode  of  warfare, 
uniting  in  formidable  bands,  and  making  incursions  into 
the  territories  of  their  enemies.     At  the  head  of  the 


first  of  these  associations,  or  I'cgimenls  of  Buccaneers, 
was  l-'iancis  L'Olonois,  so  called  from  the  sands  of 
Olone,  where  he  was  born.  From  the  abject  state  of 
a  bondman,  this  man  had  raised  himself,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct,  to  tlie  command  of  two  canoes,  with  22 
men.  He  was  cruising  with  them,  olV  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
when  an  Armadilla  mounting  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
a  crew  of  eighty  vigorous  young  fellows,  was  sent 
against  him  by  the  governor  of  the  Havannah.  At  tlie 
sight  of  this  vessel,  the  pirates  rowed  to  a  creek,  where 
they  concealed  their  canots  among  the  tree-.  Tlie 
frigate,  without  perceiving  them,  came  to  moor  in  the 
same  creek,  and  the  adventurers,  having  an  opportuiiily 
of  surveying  it  at  leisure,  resolved  to  attack  it  without 
delay.  They  rowed  gently  along  the  shore,  under 
cover  of  tlie  trees,  and  stationing  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  the  enemy's  ship,  began  at  break  of  day  to 
fire  upon  it  from  their  concealment.  The  Spaniards 
failed  not  to  return  the  fire,  without  being  able,  how- 
ever, to  do  any  injury  to  their  unseen  foe.  This  unequal 
combat  continued  till  noon  ;  win  n  the  Spaniards,  hav- 
ing l(;st  ihe  greater  nuniher  of  their  men,  suspended 
their  filing,  and  prepared  to  retreat.  L'Olonois  im- 
mediaLi  ly  pursued  them  with  his  canoes,  and,  after  a 
faint  resibiance,  tlie  S|)aniards  surrendered.  Their  bar- 
barous cuii  [ncror  was  proceeding  to  put  all  the  wounded 
to  {Icath,  wlicn  a  negro  slave,  dri:ading  the  same  fate, 
tnrew  himself  at  his  feel,  and  offered  to  make  an  im- 
portant disco^ery  if  he  would  spare  his  life.  Having 
obtained  his  promise  to  that  effect,  he  declared  that  the 
governor  of  ilic  Havannah  h.td  sent  him  on  board  the 
sliip  to  serve  as  executioner  to  the  Buccaneers,  whom, 
in  the  confidence  of  their  being  taken,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  hanged.  Fired  with  rage  at  this  discovery, 
L'Olonois  ordered  a'.l  the  Spaniards  to  be  brought 
before  him,  and  Struck  off  their  heads,  one  after  another, 
with  his  sabre.  One  alone  was  left  alive  to  be  sent  to 
the  governor  of  the  ilavannah,  with  a  letter  from 
L'Olonois,  in  which  lie  informed  him  of  the  fate  of  his 
frigate  and  its  crew,  threatening  the  same  tieatmenl  to 
all  the  Spaniards  who  should  fall  into  his  hands,  among 
whom  he  did  not  despair  of  yet  nuiribering  the  governor 
himself.  L'Oloiiois  was  now  master  of  an  excellent 
vessel,  but  his  crew  was  small,  and  his  hopes  of  treasure 
had  been  disappointed.  \\'ith  a  view  of  procuring  both 
men  and  plunder,  he  sailed  to  the  port  of  Maracaibo, 
where  he  took,  by  surprise,  a  sloop  laden  with  plate 
and  other  articles  of  value.  With  tliesc  prizes  hei, 
returned  to  Tortuga,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants  with  unbounded  joy,  and  crowds  of  adven- 
turers flocked  around  him,  otfering  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes wherever  he  should  lead.  Among  other  admirers 
of  his  valour  and  success,  was  Michael  dc  Basco,  who 
had  signalized  himself  by  many  daring  exploits,  and. 
particularly  of  late,  by  t:.king,  even  under  the  cannon 
of  Porto  Bello,  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  whose  cargo  was 
estimated  at  one  million  of  crowns.  These  two  adven- 
turers concerted  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
towns  in  Terra  F'irnia ;  and  having  invited  all  the 
Buccaneers  then  in  Tortuga  to  join  in  this  glorious 
cntorprize,  they  soon  collected  a  force  of  600  men. 
Michael,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  places  which 
they  meant  to  invade,  was  to  have  the  command  of  this 
force  by  land  ;  and  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  eight 
vessels,  L'Olonois  embarked  as  admiral,  in  a  ship  which 
mounted  ten  guns.  This  armament,  the  largest,  which 
the  Buccaneers  had  ever  been  able  to  raise,  had  scarcely 
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set  sail,  when  it  fell  in  with  and  captured  two  large 
Spanish  shjps,  one  of  which,  besides  an  immense  cargo 
of  cocoa  nuts,  contained  money  and  jewels  to  the  value 
of  50,000  crowns,  and  the  other  furnished  them  with  a 
large  store  of  gunpowder,  besides  muskets  and  arms  of 
various  descriptions.  Encouraged  by  these  captures, 
which  seemed  to  augur  well  of  the  enterprize,  they 
proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  the 
country  for  about  fifty  leagues.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
bay,  which  is  likewise  called  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  are 
two  small  islands,  on  one  of  which  were  erected  a  watcli 
tower  and  a  fort,  to  guard  the  entrance  against  any 
hostile  fleet.  Tne  first  achievement  of  the  Buccaneers 
was  to  carry  this  fort  by  storm,  to  spike  the  cannon,  and 
to  put  to  tne  sword  the  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  men.  They  next  proceeded  to  Maracaibo, 
which  they  found  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
retired  with  their  eflfecis  to  the  small  town  of  Gibraltar 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

The  adventurers,  on  entering  Maracaibo,  found  its 
houses  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  its  cellars 
stored  with  excellent  wines.  Fifteen  days  were  lost 
by  the  pirates  in  riot  and  debauchery,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  improved  the  interval  in  fortifying  Gibraltar  by 
powerful  batteries  along  the  shore,  barricading  the 
highways,  and  protecting,  by  strong  entrenchments, 
every  approach  to  the  town.  One  narrow  path  alone 
had  been  left  open  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  that  path,  too,  was  commanded  by  a  battery.  By 
these  obstacles,  however,  formidable  as  they  were,  the 
intrepid  adventurers  were  not  to  be  discouraged. 
"Here,"  cried  L'Olonois  to  his  comrades,  "are  the 
richest  of  the  Spaniards;  we  must  take  tliem  and  their 
treasure,  or  perish  in  the  attempt."  When  they  had 
approached  within  pistol  shot  of  the  entrenchments, 
whole  ranks  of  them  were  cut  down  by  the  artillery 
and  musketry,  which  the  Spaniards  levelled  against 
them  with  a  cool  and  certain  aim.  But  their  danger 
only  roused  them  to  more  desperate  efforts  of  courage  ; 
and  the  last  breath  of  the  fallen  was  spent  in  animating 
their  comrades  to  conquer,  or  to  die  gloriously  like 
them.  Their  perseverance  was  crowned  with  victory  ; 
with  the  help  of  large  branches  which  tliey  had  carried 
with  them  on  purpose,  they  forced  the  entrenchments  in 
several  places  ;  and,  after  a  furious  combat,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  displayed  unusual  valour,  they  at  last  became 
masters  of  the  town.  Of  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men, 
four  hundred  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  one  hundred 
were  wounded,  and  scarcely  a  single  officer  survived 
the  carnage  of  that  dreadful  day. 

The  booty,  though  large,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  rapacity  of  these  unprincipled  robbers,  who  inflicted 
on  many  of  their  prisoners  the  cruellest  tortures,  in 
order  to  extort  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  places  in 
which  they  supposed  their  treasure  to  be  concealed. 
They  remained  four  weeks  in  Gibraltar,  during  which 
time  their  numbers  were  considerably  diminished  by  a 
violent  fever,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  putrefaction  of 
dead  bodies  which  they  had  left  unburied  on  the  ground. 
At  length,  after  setting  fire  to  the  town,  they  returned 
to  Maracaibo,  which  would  have  shared  the  same  fate, 
had  not  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  pay  them  a  ransom  of 
thirty  thousand  crowns.  Not  content,  however,  with 
this  sum,  for  which  they  themselves  had  stipulated,  they 
robbed  the  churches  of  their  bells,  images,  and  pictures, 
for  the  pretended  purpose  of  decorating  a  chapel  which 
they  designed  to  build  in  Tortuga.     When  they  came 
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to  share  the  plunder  which  had  accrued  from  this  expe- 
dition, they  found  it  amount,  in  all,  to  260,000  crowns  in 
money,  plate,  and  je\weis;  besides  other  commodities, 
equivalent  to  at  least  100,000  more. 

With  this  booty  they  returned  to  Tortuga,  where 
L'Olonois  had  not  continued  long  when  his  necessities 
again  compelled  biin  to  undertake  some  new  adventure. 
He  soon  saw  himself  at  tlie  head  of  eight  hundred 
resolute  fellows,  ready  for  any  daring  enterprize.  When 
they  were  out  at  sea,  he  disclosed  to  them  his  intention 
of  making  a  descent  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Nicaragua, 
where  they  could  not  fail  to  find  such  quantities  of 
treasure  as  would  amply  compensate  for  any  hardships 
or  perils  they  might  encounter  in  their  undenakinij. 
His  fleet  was  forced  into  the  bay  of  Honduras  by  a  cur- 
rent, which  baffled  all  his  efforts  to  get  out  again  to 
sea.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  remain  there  during- 
the  rest  of  the  season;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  plun- 
der all  the  Spanish  towns  and  villages  situated  on  the 
two  shores  of  the  bay.  L'Olonois,  with  about  three 
hundred  of  his  followers,  set  out  for  the  town  of  St 
Pedro.  After  a  feeble  resistance,  the  town  surrendered 
on  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed  two 
hours  to  retire.  That  short  space  of  time  they  employed 
so  well,  that  the  adventurers  found  but  little  lelt  behind 
for  them  to  plunder.  On  his  return  to  the  rest  of  his 
comrades,  L'Olonois  found  them  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  enterprize,  and  chagrined  at  the 
state  of  inactivity  in  which  the  current  forced  them  to 
remain.  Many  of  them  even  secretly  resolved  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Tortuga  ;  and  when 
L'Olonois  proposed  to  sail  to  the  river  Guatimala,  they 
openly  abandoned  him,  and  under  the  direction  of  two 
of  their  captains,  steered  their  course  towards  home. 
Notwithstanding  this  defection,  L'Olonois  proceeded 
on  his  enterprize  ;  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nicaragua.  Here  he  was  immediately  discovered  by 
the  Indians,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards, 
suddenly  fell  on  the  small  band  of  adventurers,  and  put 
most  of  them  to  the  sword.  L'Olonois,  with  a  handful 
of  his  followers,  escaped  into  their  boats,  but  were  only 
reserved  for  more  dreadful  misfortunes.  Compelled  by 
want  of  provisions  to  land  on  the  shores  of  Darieii 
Straits,  they  were  seized  by  the  Indians,  who,  exas- 
perated by  their  depredations,  tore  L'Olonois  limb  from 
limb;  threw  his  members,  yet  quivering,  into  a  fire,  and 
scattered  his  ashes  in  the  air. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated,  however,  of  all  these  ad- 
venturers, was  a  Welshman,  named  Morgan,  generally- 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Dislik- 
ing the  occupation  of  his  fatlier,  who  was  a  wealthy 
yeoman,  Morgan  had  eloped  from  home,  while  yet  a 
boy,  and  had  engaged  himself  on  board  a  ship  bound 
for  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
that  place,  his  master  sold  him  into  bondage ;  and 
during  his  servitude,  Morgan  heard  much  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Buccaneers,  whom  he  resolved  to  join 
as  soon  as  he  should  recover  his  liberty.  With  this 
view  he  repaired  to  Jamaxa,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
English  pirates  ;  and  finding  there  two  vessels  ready 
to  sail  on  a  cruize,  he  offered  his  services  to  one  of  the 
captains,  and  was  willingly  received.  Alter  distin- 
guishing himself  in  several  voyages,  he  proposed  to 
some  of  his  companions  that  they  should  conjointly 
purchase  and  equip  a  vessel  for  themselves,  to  which 
proposal  they  at  once  agreed,  and  unanimously  ap- 
pointed Morgan  their  captain.  On  his  first  cruize,  he 
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took  several  valuable  prizes,  which  he  carried  into 
Jamaica.  Mansvelt,  an  old  cxpciienced  adventurer, 
was  then  employed  in  equipping  a  considerable  fleet, 
with  a  design  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  continent, 
and  pillaging  some  of  its  richest  towns.  The  distin- 
guished success  of  Morgan  recommended  him  to 
IMansvelt  as  a  most  desirable  coadjutor,  and  he  accord- 
ingly appointed  him  his  vice-admiral  in  his  projected 
expedition. 

With  a  force  amounting  to  five  hundred  men,  they 
proceeded  first  to  the  island  ol  St  Catherine's,  and 
demolished  all  its  fortifications,  except  one  small  cas- 
tle, which  they  garrisoned  with  a  hundred  of  their  own 
men,  along  with  the  slaves  whom  they  had  taken  from 
the  Spaniards.  After  this  conquest,  they  again  set  sail, 
and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Nata.  The  governor  of 
Panama  having  been  apprised  of  their  design,  they 
returned  to  St  Catherine's,  which  they  found  in  the 
same  state  in  which  they  had  left  it.  Mansvelt,  fully 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  this  island,  as  a  place  of 
shelter  and  rendezvous  to  the  pirates,  applied  to  the 
governor  of  Jamaica  for  a  force  sufficient  for  its  protec- 
tion. With  this  request,  however,  the  governor  declined 
to  comply ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  island  was 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  death  of  Mansvelt  having  now  left  Morgan  the 
principal  hero  among  the  pirates,  he  proclaimed  his 
design  of  making  another  descent  on  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories, and  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  hun- 
dred men.  His  first  expedition  was  directed  against 
Port-au-Prince,  a  village  in  the  island  of  St  Cuba,  whose 
extensive  commerce,  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  island,  seemed  to  promise  a 
booty  as  rich,  as  its  conquest  would  be  easy.  Warned 
of  his  design,  the  inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince  con- 
cealed their  treasure,  and  conveyed  their  moveable 
effects  to  a  place  of  safety. — They  next  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  their  invaders,  by  mustering  all  the  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms,  barricading  the  highways, 
and  placing  several  parties  in  ambush,  each  supported 
by  some  pieces  of  artillery.  The  adventurers,  finding 
the  roads  impracticable,  made  a  path  for  themselves 
through  the  woo<ls,  and,  thus  escaping  tlie  ambuscades, 
came  to  a  plain  before  the  town,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  A  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  completely  routed, 
and  most  of  them  either  left  dead  on  the  field,  or  over- 
taken and  slain  in  their  flight. — Those  within  the 
town  defended  themselves  with  olistinate  valour,  but 
were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  When  the  ad- 
venturers saw  themselves  masters  of  the  towns,  they 
shut  up  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  churches,  ransacked 
every  house  for  plunder,  and  laid  waste  all  the  country 
round. 

Morgan  next  resolved  to  attack  Portobello,  a  strongly 
fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Costa  Rica.  His  plan 
of  operations  was  so  well  concerted,  and  so  ably  exe- 
cuted, that  he  came  upon  the  city  by  surprise,  and  took 
it  almost  without  opposition.  But  the  most  respectable 
of  the  inhabitants  had  retired  within  the  castle,  where 
they  were  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity.  In  order  to  reduce  them  with  greater 
facility,  he  compelled  the  women  and  the  priests,  many 
of  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  fix  the  scaling  lad- 
ders to  the  walls,  persuaded  that  the  gallantry  and 
superstition  of  the  Spaniards  would  prevent  them  from 
firing  upon  these  objects  of  their  affection  and  venera- 


tion. The  governor,  however,  seeing  through  the 
device,  desired  his  soldiers  lo  fire  upon  all  ivho  should 
attempt  to  fix  a  ladder  against  the  walls  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  many  of  these  unhappy  persons,  as  well  as  of 
their  tyrants,  had  perished  in  the  assault,  that  the  castle 
was  stormed,  and  all  the  Spaniards,  except  the  gover- 
nor, threw  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 
That  valiant  man  resolutely  rejected  every  condition  of 
surrender  which  they  could  propose,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  resolved 
rather  to  die  as  a  hero,  than  purchase  his  life  by  submis- 
sion to  ruffians. 

The  aclvi  nturers  having  thus  obtained  possession  ol 
the  whole  town  and  its  forts,  spent  some  days  in  col- 
lecting all  the  plunder  they  could  find  ;  and  in  tortur- 
ing, with  ingenious  cruelty,  their  wretched  prisoners,  to 
extort  from  them  a  discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures. 
Having  loaded  his  ships  with  all  the  booty  he  could 
procure,  Morgan  next  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
ransom  their  city  from  the  flames,  by  the  enormous  sum 
of  100,000  crowns  ;  and  with  tliis  treasure  he  prepared 
to  return  to  Jamaica.  Before  he  set  sail,  a  messenger 
came  to  his  fleet  from  the  governor  of  Panama,  who 
requested  to  know  by  what  kind  of  arms  the  adventurers 
were  enabled  to  achieve  such  splendid  exploits.  Morgan 
received  the  messenger  politely,  and  sent  hiin  back  to 
his  master  with  a  musket  and  a  few  balls,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  arms  which  he  employed.  The  governor,  pleased 
with  this  mark  of  civility  which  he  did  not  expect, 
charged  his  messenger  with  a  beautiful  emerald  ring, 
as  a  present  to  Morgan  ;  and  with  a  letter,  expressing 
his  regret  that  such  valour  as  his  should  not  be  employ- 
ed in  a  more  honourable  cause.  "Carry  my  thanks  to 
your  master,"  said  Morgan,  "  lor  his  obliging  present; 
and  inform  him,  that,  as  I  sent  a  specimen  of  our  arms 
to  gratify  his  curiosity,  he  shall  soon  have  the  adilitional 
satisfaction  of  seeing  in  Panama  with  what  address  wc 
can  use  them." 

Morgan  next  proceeded  to  Maracaibo,  which  he  took 
without  much  difficulty,  and  the  spoil  of  which,  wun  the 
sum  he  exacted  for  its  ransom,  was  estimated  at  2oO,uuo 
crowns.  On  his  return  to  Jamaica,  he  was  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  new  adventurers 
crowded  to  him  in  such  numbers,  that  he  soon  Colleeted 
a  force  of  1000  men.  With  those  he  sailed  to  the  isiand 
of  St  Catherine's,  which  he  was  anxious  to  wrest  out 
of  the  hands  of  tlie  Spaniards,  and  to  retain  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous,  of  shelter,  and  of  refreshment  to  the  ad- 
venturers, who  might  happen  to  be  cruizing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  island  was  sufficiently  strong  to 
baffle  the  assaults  of  a  much  greater  army  than  that  of 
the  Buccaneers ;  yet  they  obtained  possession  of  it 
almost  without  an  effort,  through  tlie  treacliery,  or  the 
cowardice  of  the  governor,  who,  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, sent  privately  to  Morgan,  to  concert  mea- 
sures how  he  might  surrender,  without  sacrificing  his 
reputation  as  an  officer,  and  the  governor  of  sucli  an 
important  place.  It  was  agreed  between  them,  that 
Morgan  should  attack  by  night  a  fort  at  some  distance  ; 
and  that  the  governor,  sallying  out  for  its  defence,  should 
be  suddenly  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  taken  prisoner, 
after  which  the  fort  would  immediately  surrender.  To 
render  the  deception  more  complete,  a  smart  firing  was 
to  be  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  so  directed  as  to  do  no 
mischief  to  either  army.  The  farce  was  admirably  con- 
ducted. The  Spaniards,  without  being  really  exposed  to 
any  danger,  appeared  to  have  fought  with  great  valour; 
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and  the  Buccaneers,  to  secure  the  possession  of  tlie  island, 
demolisned  its  fortifications;  and  loading  their  vessels 
with  a  proditjious  quantity  ol  warlike  stores,  sttcrcd 
their  course  towards  the  nvcr  Chagre,  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  the  city  ol  Panama.  The  cnirance  of  this 
river  was  defended  by  a  fort,  apparently  impregnable, 
buili  upon  a  steep  rock,  which  projected  into  the  sea. 
The  governor  of  this  castle  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  and  valour,  and  his  garrison  was  worthy  of 
such  a  commander  The  assaults  ol  the  Buccaneers 
were  repelled  with  such  effect,  that  they  would  probably 
have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  had  not  an  accident 
of  a  very  strange  nature  disconcerted  the  Spaniards, 
and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at 
discretion.  An  arrow  had  pierced  the  body  of  one  of 
the  Buccaneers,  who,  with  astonishing  resolution,  pulled 
it  out,  and  winding  a  little  cotton  around  it,  shot  it 
from  his  musket  back  into  the  castle.  The  cotton, 
kindled  by  the  powder,  alighted  upon  the  thatch  of 
some  houses  within  the  fort,  which  immediately  caught 
file  ;  and  the  flame  communicated  to  a  powder  magazine, 
whose  tremendous  explosion  spread  ruin  and  consterna- 
tion among  the  Spaniards.  In  addition  to  this  misfor- 
tune, their  brave  commander  was  killed,  while  pel  form- 
ing-, prodigies  of  valour  ;  and  tlie  besiegers,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  double  calamity,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters oi  the  place.  Morgan  sailed  up  the  river  in  his 
boats,  till  he  came  to  Cruces,  where  it  ceases  to  be 
navigable.  He  was  still  five  leagues  distant  from 
Panama,  on  his  march  towards  which,  he  was  met  by  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  soon  put  to  flight, 
and,  without  farther  resistance,  entered  the  city,  wliich 
was  now  abandoned.  Amazing  quantities  of  treasure 
were  found  concealed  in  wells  and  caves  ;  and  the  par- 
lies, which  were  sent  to  scour  the  country,  returned  with 
much  valuable  spoil  from  the  neighbouring  forests.  Not 
content  with  this,  however,  they  exercised  the  most 
dreadful  tortures  on  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  discover  the 
places  where  their  riches  were  concealed  ;  and  tlie 
Spaniards  seemed  now  to  be  expiating,  by  their  suffer- 
ings, the  massacres  and  cruelties  of  which  their  ances- 
tors had  been  guilty  in  the  cohc|Uest  of  those  very 
regions,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  those  riches,  which 
were  now  wrested   from  them  by  the  same  means. 

Among  the  captives  taken  by  the  adventurers  on  this 
occasion,  one  lady  attracted  particular  attention.  She 
was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  the  wife  of  an  opulent  mer- 
chant, whose  business  had  some  time  before  called  him 
to  Peru.  She  was  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  her  raven 
tresses  waved  over  her  ivory  brow,  "like  shadows  o'er 
the  winter's  snow;"  her  checks,  naturally  ruddy,  were 
heis;htened  by  a  tropical  sun  into  a  wanner  glow;  and 
her  fine  black  eyes, dazzling  with  uncommon  lustre,  gave 
animation  to  the  noblest  countenance  that  ever  the  hand 
of  nature  delineated,  or  poets'  fancy  conceived.  The  in- 
terest which  her  unhappy  situation  excited,  was  height- 
ened into  admiration  by  her  elevated  mien ;  and  her 
whole  deportment  indicated  a  soal  incapable  of  being 
degraded  from  its  native  rank  by  any  reverse  of  condi- 
tion, or  any  depth  of  misery.  Even  the  heart  of  Morgan, 
unused  as  it  was  to  the  tender  emotions,  did  homage  to 
this  dignified  beauty.  He  felt  for  her  a  kind  of  affec- 
tion, for  which  he  could  not  well  account;  and  the  natu- 
ral impetuosity  of  his  temper  was  checked  l)y  an  invo- 
luntaiy  respect,  which  her  dignity  inspired.  He  assigned 
her  a  separate  house,  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  whom 


he  directed  to  treat  with  a  regard  adequate  to  her  for- 
mer rank,  fie  visited  her  frequently;  he  was  daily  more 
charmed  with  her  beauty  and  her  conversation  ;  he  felt 
the  respect  which  she  had  at  first  inspired,  growing  into 
a  passion  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted.  One  of  her 
servants,  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  secret,  was  employed 
to  learn  the  opinion  formed  of  him  by  tlie  lady,  and  to 
prepare  her  for  compliance  with  liis  desires.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  throw  out  some  hints  of  his  attachment, 
and  to  usurp  some  freedoms  which  her  delicacy  could 
not  brook.  "Morgan,"  said  she,  with  overawing  com- 
posure, "  your  treatment  of  me,  since  I  became  your  cap- 
tive, has  given  me  a  high  opinion  of  your  benevolence; 
do  not,  I  entreat  you,  connpel  me  to  change  that  opinion, 
by  attempting  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  my 
present  misfortunes."  He  retired  abashed ;  but  his  dis- 
appointment only  gave  new  ardour  to  his  passion.  Next 
day  he  renewed  his  visit;  avowed  his  design  in  still 
more  offensive  terms  ;  and  chagrined  by  the  lady's  de- 
termined rejection  of  his  proposals,  grasped  her  with 
violence,  and  was  proceeding  to  force  her  to  compliance 
with  his  brutal  desires.  For  this  emergency  the  lady 
was  prepared;  and  displaying  a  dagger,  which  she  had 
concealed  in  her  bosom,  "  Infamous  man  1"  cried  she, 
"  urge  me  no  farther.  This  dagger  shall  be  my  protec- 
tion from  your  insults.  I  can  bear  to  die,  but  shall  never 
be  dishonoured."  Morgan,  perceiving  her  resolution 
unalterable,  desisted  from  his  attempts,  and  left  her  in 
despair.  His  pride,  mortified  by  her  obstinacy,  now  con- 
verted his  passion  into  deep-rooted  hatred  ;  and  with  the 
meanness  inseparable  from  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  he 
revenged  with  brutal  cruelty  that  inviolable  virtue, 
which  a  more  generous  heart  would,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, have  been  inclined  to  idolize.  He  deprived  her 
of  her  attendants  ;  confined  her  in  an  unwholesome  cel- 
lar ;  and,  to  give  some  plausible  apology  for  this  unac- 
countable change  in  his  conduct  towards  a  lady  for  whom 
all  were  iiuercsted,  pretended  that  he  detected  her  in  a 
correspondence  with  his  enemies.  But  his  persecution 
only  gave  new  fortitude  to  this  Spanish  Lucretia  ;  and 
his  comrades,  impatient  of  their  delay  in  a  place  where 
they  could  find  no  more  plunder,  urired  him  to  depart. 
Unable  longer  to  withstand  their  remonstrances,  he  set 
fire  to  Panama;  released  his  prisoners  for  an  immense 
ransom;  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  the 
richest  booty  which  any  party  of  Buccaneers  had  ever 
acquired.  He  contrived  to  have  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  spoils  conveyed  on  board  his  own  ship,  with  which 
he  set  sail  for  Jamaica,  before  dawn  of  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  general  distribution,  without  having  given  any 
warning  to  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 

After  this  treacherous  act,  no  expedition  of  conse- 
quence was  undertaken  by  the  Buccaneers,  till  they 
were  conducted  by  Van  Horn,  on  an  enterprize  of  great 
daring  and  importance.  T'lis  man  had  served  all  his 
life  among  the  French.  Himself  a  strangerto  fear,  he 
would  allow  no  symptom  of  it  to  appear  among  his  crew. 
In  the  heat  of  engagement,  he  ranged  about  his  ship, 
keenly  observing  all  his  men  ;  and  if  any  of  them  be- 
trayed the  slightest  alarm,  he  immediately  put  him  to 
death.  This  dreadful  discipline,  while  it  effectually  de- 
terred the  faint-hearted  from  his  service,  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  the  brave.  With  those  whom  he  approved, 
he  was  always  ready  to  share  the  plunder  which  he  ac- 
quired ;  thus  heightening,  by  his  frank  liberality,  the  ad- 
miration which  his  intrepidity  naturally  commanded. 
On  his  former  expeditions,  which  were  chiefly  confined 
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to  cruising,  he  sailed  m  a  iVigate,  which  was  his  own 
properly.  In  lii^  new  ilcsij^iis,  which  required  a  greater 
force  Lo  carry  Uiem  into  execution,  he  was  assisted  by 
GraninioiU,  GoUlrey,  Jouquc,  an<l  Lawrence  de  Graft', 
whose  exploits  had  gained  them  distinguished  renown. 
Twe.vc  hundred  Buccaneers  joined  tneinselves,  on  tins 
occasion,  to  these  celebrated  captains,  and  sailed  in  six 
vessels  for  Vera  Cruz.  They  landed,  under  cover  of 
the  niglit,  about  three  leagues  from  the  town,  for  wnich 
they  instantly  marched  without  beuig  discovered.  By 
break  of  day  .hey  were  in  complete  possession  of  the 
place  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  kept 
pilsoners  in  the  churches,  to  which  they  had  fled  for 
shelter.  At  the  door  of  each  church  was  laid  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  to  blow  up  the  building ;  and  a  Buccaneer 
stood  by,  with  a  lighted  match,  ready  to  set  fire  to  it  on 
the  least  appearance  of  insurrection.  Thus  the  city  was 
pillaged  without  resistance  ;  and,  after  three  days,  the 
citizens  confined  in  the  churches,  who  had  tasted  neither 
meat  nor  drink  during  all  that  time,  agreed  to  ransom 
their  lives  and  liberties  for  10,000,000  livres,  efinivaknt 
to  457,500/.  sterling.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the 
same  day.  The  other  half  was  levying  in  the  internal 
parts  of  the  countiy,  when  a  large  body  of  troops  ap- 
peared on  an  eminence  ;  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  at  the 
same  time  approaching  the  harbour.  The  Buccaneers 
thinking  it  prudent  to  retreat,  carried  off"  wliith  them 
1500  slaves,  as  an  indemnification  for  that  part  of  the 
ransom  which  remained  unpaid.  They  sailed  boldly 
through  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  allowed 
them  to  pass  without  firing  a  single  gun ;  happy  to  be 
so  easily  rid  of  such  dangerous  enemies. 

About  a  year  after  the  return  of  these  adventurers 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  French  and  English  pi- 
rates, without  any  communication  with  each  other,  pro- 
jected an  expedition  against  the  country  of  Peru.  Four 
thousand  men  embarked  in  this  enterprize  ;  and,  had 
their  courage  been  directed  by  a  skilful  commander, 
they  would  have  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  that  im- 
portant country.  Instead  of  acting  in  concert,  they 
formed  themselves  into  small  parties,  and  after  plunder- 
ing many  rich  towns,  they  continued  for  some  years  in 
the  country,  giving  themselves  up,  as  usual,  to  riot  and 
debauchery.  Many  of  them  fell  victims  to  their  excess. 
Of  those  who  survived,  some  were  shipwrecked,  on  their 
return,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  at  Cape  Horn; 
and  some,  who  attempted  to  march  by  land  to  the  North- 
ern Sea,  either  lost  their  lives  or  their  plunder,  by  fall- 
ing into  ambuscades  which  were  laid  for  them  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  short,  the  French  and  English  colonies 
gained  little  by  this  expedition,  which  had  lasted  four 
years,  and  v/hich  had  deprived  ihcm  of  their  bravest  in- 
liabitants. 

While  these  adventurers  were  ravaging  the  sliorcs 
of  the  Soulliern  sea,  anollier  band  of  Buccaneers,  com- 
manded by  Grammont,  was  committing  similaroutrages 
in  tlic  North.  Campeachy  was  the  object  of  their  at- 
tack ;  where  an  incident  happened,  too  honourable  to 
the  English  character  to  be  here  omitted.  The  citadel, 
after  holding  out  for  some  time,  was  abandoned  by  its 
defenders.  One  gun  alone  continued  to  annoy  the  as- 
sailants, which,  on  storming  the  fort,  they  found  to  be 
served  by  an  English  officer,  who  had  determined  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  any  danger  rather  than  basely  relinquish 
his  post.  Grammont  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  cou- 
rage ;  he  received  this  brave  officer  with  every  mark  of 
distinction,  granted  him  his  liber'.y.  with  all  his  effects, 


and  complimented  him,  besides,  with  some  valuable  pre- 
sents. The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  spent  two  months 
in  pillaging  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Af- 
ter burning  the  city,  and  demolishing  the  citadel,  which 
the  governor  refused  to  ransom,  they  returned  to  St 
Domingo. 

Tne  next  achievement  of  the  Buccaneers  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  of  Cartiiagena.  Here  their  bravery  was 
crowned  with  the  most  brilliant  success,  though  tarnish- 
ed with  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Returning  home 
with  an  immense  plunder,  they  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  and  English  ships,  both  those  nations  being  then 
in  alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pirates  were 
taken  or  sunk,  the  rest  made  their  escape  to  St  Domin- 
go. This  was  the  last  important  expedition  undertaken 
by  the  Buccaneers.  Tne  war,  on  account  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  which  separated  the  French  and  English  na- 
tions ;  the  successful  efforts  of  both  nations  to  engage 
these  enterprising  men  in  the  cultivation  of  land  ;  their 
prudence  in  entrusting  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Buccaneers  with  civil  and  military  employments  ;  and 
the  protection  which  they  both  successively  engaged  to 
afford  the  Spanish  settlements,  concurred  to  put  an  end 
to  tlie  society  of  Buccaneers,  certainly  the  most  extraor- 
dinary which  history  records.  See  Raynal's  History  of 
the  Kast  and  IVest  Indies,  \o\.\\i.  Histoire  des  Avaiitu- 
riers  i/ui  se  sont  signales  dans  Ics  Indes,  par  Alexandre 
Olivier  Oexmelin.  History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  Ameri- 
ca, by  John  Esquemeling.  Edwards's  History  of  the 
M'est  Indies,  vol.  i.     (k) 

BUCHOREST.     See  Buchakest. 

BUCENT.\UR,  the  name  of  the  splendid  state  ves- 
sel in  which  the  Venetians  perforin  the  annual  ceremo- 
ny of  wedding  the  sea.     See  Venice. 

BUCHAN,  a  district  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  lying 
partly  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  partly  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Banff.  The  Bullers  of  Buchan  are  great  hollows 
in  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Bu- 
chan. These  hollows,  which  are  open  at  the  lop,  are 
about  30  fathoms  deep,  and  50  in  diameter.  They  have 
three  entrances,  through  which  fishing-boats  sail  with- 
out apprehension. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  a  celebrated  scholar,  of 
whom  any  country  might  be  proud,  and  whose  name  is 
peculiarly  dear  to  Scotland.  Of  the  very  early  part  of 
ins  life  we  know  wonderfully  little  ;  and  the  little  that 
we  do  know,  is  not  unmixed  with  conjecture.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Killearn,  antl  county  of  Stirling, 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  in  the  year  1506.  His 
father  occupied  the  farm  of  Mid-Cowen,  or  the  Moss; 
but  through  his  premature  death,  and  the  contempora- 
neous insolvency  of  the  grandfather,  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  were  left  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  The  mother,  being  a  woman  of  spirit 
and  management,  made  a  successful  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  her  situation,  and  contrived  to  rear  her  nu- 
merous offspring  in  a  decent  and  respectable  manner. 
We  have  it  from  tradition,  that  George  got  the  rudi- 
ments of  that  literature  in  which  he  ultimately  became 
so  eminent,  at  the  public  school  of  Killearn,  which  was 
two  miles  distant  from  his  native  place  ;  and  we  have  it 
from  authority  not  much  superior  to  tradition  (Macken- 
zie's Lives  of  Scotch  Writers),  that  he  afterwards  went, 
whether  from  choice  or  from  necessity  we  are  not  in- 
formed, to  prosecute  his  youthful  studies  in  the  srhool  of 
Dumbarton.  His  maternal  uncle,  James  Hcriot,  per- 
ceiving the  superiority  of  !iis  talents,  paid  him  the  at- 
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teniion  of  a  kind  and  liberal  patron,  and  sent  him,  when 
he  was  about  touneen  yeais  of  age,  lo  ihc  university  of 
Paris,  where  lie  improvcu  liis  knowledge  of  Latin,  ac- 
quired the  Greek  language  by  his  own  unaided  exer- 
tions, and  first  began  lo  shew  and  cultivate  his  poetical 
powers.  He  had  not  been  two  years  at  Paris,  when  his 
uncle  died,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
the  misery  oi  which  was  aggravated  by  a  severe  distem- 
per, induced,  it  is  probable,  by  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification. This  unfortunate  event  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Scotland.  After  devoting  a  considerable  time  to  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  he  entered  the  army,  in  which 
he  continued  for  a  year,  engaged  in  active  and  dangerous 
warfare  with  England,  mingling  with  enthusiasm  in  mili- 
tary operations,  and  preparing  himself  for  giving  those 
animated  descriptions  of  gallantry  and  fortitude  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  HUtory  of  Scotland.  The  first 
campaign,  however,  in  which  he  served  as  a  soldier,  was 
extremely  inglorious;  and  while  no  honour  was  ac- 
quired, the  hardsliips  which  he  had  to  suffer  so  much 
affected  his  constitution,  that  he  was  for  several  months 
confined  to  bed.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  he  went  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  He 
there  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the 
year  1555,  at  which  time  he  was  a  pauper  or  exhibi- 
tioner. He  soon  after  went  a  second  time  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  student  in  tlie  Scotish  college. 
There  he  obtained  various  degrees  of  merit ;  and  in  the 
year  1529,  secured,  by  competition,  the  procuratorship 
of  the  German  nation,  which  was  one  of  the  four  classes 
into  v^hich'the  students  were  divided,  and  comprehend- 
ed those  from  Scotland.  But  what  was  of  still  greater 
consequence,  he  there  imbibed  the  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  the  Reformers,  which  by  that  time  liad  made  conside- 
rable progress  on  the  Continent.  At  the  expiry  of  two 
years,  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  college  of  St 
Barbe.  In  that  situation,  he  taught  grammar  for  three 
years,  without  receiving,  however,  any  remuneration 
that  was  at  all  adequate  to  the  extent  or  value  of  his  la- 
bours. Indeed,  it  appears  from  his  elegies,  and  from 
the  writings  of  other  authors,  that  the  teachers  of  hu- 
manity were,  at  that  time,  in  a  most  wretched  condition 
in  point  of  emolument,  and  that  Buchanan,  in  this  case, 
experienced  only  what  was  common  to  all  who  held  that 
honourable  and  useful  office.  In  the  year  1532,  he  be- 
came tutor  to  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of  Cassilis,  to 
whom  he  inscribed  his  first  work,  a  Translation  of  Lina- 
cre's  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar,  and  whose  conduct 
in  after  life  reflected  no  small  credit  on  the  abilities  and 
virtue  of  his  preceptor.  With  this  your.g  nobleman,  Bu- 
chanan relumed  to  Scotland  in  1537.  Having  spent 
some  time  in  liis  native  country,  during  which  he  quar- 
relled with  the  Franciscan  friars,  in  consequence  of  a 
satirical  poem,  entitled  Somnium,  he  determined  to  go 
back  to  France,  and  betake  himself  to  his  former  em- 
ployment;  but  Jjmes  V.  retained  him  as  preceptor  to 
ins  natural  son  James  Siuart,  who  died  in  the  year  1548. 
The  Franciscans,  whom  Buchanan  had  deeply  offended, 
and  whose  flavour  he  shewed  no  inclination  to  regain, 
endeavoured  lo  make  the  king  his  enemy;  but  so  far 
were  they  from  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  that  James, 
who  had  no  reason  to  love  tlieni,  only  instigated  the  poet 
to  make  fresh  attacks  upon  their  principles  and  charac- 
ter. In  his  franciscanus,  he  exposed  their  ignorance, 
ihcir  irrcligion,  and  their  vices,  in  a  strain  of  such  ap- 
propriate and  masterly  ridicule,  and  in  language  so  pow- 
erful and  captivating,  as  to  render  him,  ever  after,  the 


object  of  their  unqualified  hatred  and  resentment.  Very 
soon,  indeed/  they  tried  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  ven- 
geance, by  comprehending  him  in  the  general  arrest  to 
which  many  Lutherans  were  then  subjected,  and  giving 
him  over  to  trial  and  punishment  for  his  alleged  liere- 
sies.  But  he  had  some  friends  at  court  by  whom  he  was 
warned  of  his  danger;  and,  tliough  Cardinal  Beaton 
was  his  active  and  zealous  enemy,  he  fortunately  es- 
caped from  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined, and  succeeded  in  getting  to  London,  where  he 
was  protected  from  the  hostility  of  the  Papists  by  Sir 
John  Rainsford,  to  whom  he  has  gratefully  inscribed  a 
small  poem.  In  London,  however,  he  did  not  remain 
long.  His  spirit  was  too  proud  to  brook  the  necessity 
under  which  his  indigence  had  laid  him,  of  practising 
literary  mendicity  ;  and  his  love  of  freedom  was  too  ar- 
dent to  admit  of  much  attachment  to  a  country  in  wi.ich 
the  monarch  was  a  capricious,  unprincipled,  and  cruel 
tyrant.  He  therefore  went  again  to  Paris,  where  there 
was  more  of  that  civilization  wliich  his  mind  relished — 
where  he  had  a  greater  number  of  literary  associates— 
and  where  he  could  hope  to  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  per- 
sonal safety  :  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  (1539),  ne  found 
Cardinal  Beaton  living  there  in  the  capacity  of  ambas- 
sador; and  knowing  well  both  tlie  power  and  the  tem- 
per of  that  relentless  persecutor,  he  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity which  immediately  occuried,of  retreating  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  fixing  his  residence  there,  as  a  professor  of 
the  Latin  language  in  the  college  of  Guienne,  which 
had  been  lately  founded,  and  became,  chiefly  through  his 
exertions,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  schools  of  learn- 
ing in  France.  In  Bourdeaux,  Buchanan  was  respect- 
ed and  happy.  His  accomplishments,  both  as  a  scholar 
and  as  a  poet,  were  such  as  to  insure  the  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  associated,  or  to  whom  he  was  knov/n; 
and  not  only  in  the  college  and  the  city,  but  also  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  found  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
whose  taste  and  pursuits  and  attainments  were  similar 
to  his  own,  and  whose  society,  therefore,  he  enjoyed  with 
a  peculiar  relish.  Among  these,  the  elder  Scaliger,  who 
resided  at  Agen,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned, 
as  one  who  was  himself  a  great  scholar,  and  whose  ad- 
miration of  the  Scotish  poet  was  high  and  permanent; 
who  entertained  Buchanan,  and  other  enlightened  inha- 
bitants of  Bordeaux,  with  the  utmost  hospitality  ;  and 
who,  in  the  company  of  sucli  men  of  learning,  equally 
forgot  the  tortures  of  the  gout  and  his  natural  love  of 
dogmatism  and  contradiction,  for  his  own  personal  satis- 
faction, and  the  advantage  of  others. 

While  Buchanan  paid  every  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  official  situation,  (thougli,  by  the  way.  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  in  love  with  tl;c  laborious  and 
ill-rewarded  profession  of  a  teacher),  he  continued  to 
court  the  muses,  and  at  once  to  improve  and  to  display 
those  great  talents  which  he  possessed  as  a  Latin  poet. 
To  correct  and  refine  the  dramatic  taste  of  the  French 
nation,  so  far  as  his  official  influence  and  individual  ef- 
forts enabled  Iiim  to  go,  he  applied  himself  to  the  co.m- 
position  of  tragedies  for  the  academical  stage,  and  drew 
off  the  attention  of  the  students  from  the  rude  and  ab- 
surd representations  to  which  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed, to  those  more  correct  and  polished  models  which 
had  been  exhibited  by  the  ancient  theatre.  His  success 
in  this  department  of  literature  was  equal  to  his  expec- 
tations. In  the  course  of  tiiree  years,  in  the  midst  of 
his  fatiguing  avocations,  and  in  continual  apprehensions 
of  the  enmity  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  using  every 
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method  of  getting  him  apprehended,  he  wrote  four  tra- 
gedies, which,  noiwiilistaiidiii.^  iv.i:iy  faults,  arc,  on  the 
wliole,  admirable  specimens  ot  a  |)oetical  mind,  and  es- 
pecially of  skill  in  the  Laini  laiiguaije.  Two  of  them 
■wtre  translations  of  the  Alcestls,  and  the  Alidea  of  Eu- 
ripides, who  was  his  favourite  author;  tlic  other  two 
were  original,  and  entilUcl  Jcjihthes  and  Bufilinlea,  both 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
Of  tliese.  Ji.phihes  is  distinguished  by  consiiierablc  inte- 
rest ol  subject,  and  many  beauties  in  deiinealion;  but 
Baptistcs  contains  more  of  the  characteristic  marks  of 
Buchanan's  mind,  as  it  declaims  boldly  against  pritst- 
trafi  and  tyranny,  and  inculcates,  throughout,  the  love  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

While  in  Bordeaux,  Buchanan  wrote  various  other 
poems,  and  particularly  dcvoxd  one  to  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  substantial  patronage  of  Olivier, 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  college  of  Guicnne. 
In  this  he  succeeded,  and  then  inscribed  an  elegant  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  to  the  chancellor  for  his  liberality.  He 
also  addressed  a  Sapphic  ode  to  the  youth  of  Bordeaux, 
in  order  to  recommend  to  them  the  study  of  the  liberal 
arts  ;  and  in  this  also,  he  appears  to  have  attained  his 
object.  Havin;^  to  the  best  instructions,  united  the  most 
brilliant  and  winning  example,  he  at  once  stimulated  to 
the  pursuit,  and  promoted  the  acquirement,  of  elegant 
literature. 

After  residing  for  three  years  at  Bourdeaux,  Bucha- 
nan went  to  Paris,  where  he  officiated  as  a  rei;cnt  in  the 
college  of  Cardinal  le  Moine  till  the  year  154".  It  ap- 
pears from  one  of  his  eh  ii;ies,  that  for  a  considerable 
time  he  was  dreadfully  afllicted  with  the  gout.  The 
elegy,  however,  in  which  he  records  the  fact,  shews  that 
the  disease  had  not  impaired  the  vigour  of  his  imagina- 
tion. His  associates  in  this  new  situation,  were  worthy 
of  being  connected  with  him;  and  it  has  been  remark- 
ed, that  humanity  was  taught  in  the  same  college,  at  the 
same  period,  by  three  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
world, — Turnebus,  Buchanan,  and  Muretus.  From  Pa- 
vis  he  went  to  Coimbra,  where  the  king  of  Portugal  had 
lately  established  a  university  ;  and  there  he  had  for  his 
colleagues,  Govea,  to  whose  friendship  he  had  been  for- 
merly indebted, — Gelida,  Tcvius,  and  many  other  cele- 
brated scholars.  Govea,  however,  dying  unexpectedly 
in  1548,  and  the  protection  which  he  had  hitherto  af- 
forded to  his  learned  coadjutors  being  of  course  with- 
drawn, they  were  most  bitieily  persecuted  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. Buchanan,  in  particular,  was  marked  out  for 
a  victim.  Tiie  most  foolish  and  unjust  accusations  were 
preferred  against  him.  'I'wo  individuals  formally  de- 
poned to  his  being  inimical  to  the  Roman  faith.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  written  a  poem  in  ridicule  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and,  besides  some  uncatliolic  notions  concerning 
the  Eucharist,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  no  less 
heinous  than  that  of  eating  flesh  in  Lent.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  wonderful  that  the  Inquisition,  be- 
fore which  he  had  been  brought,  permitted  him  to 
escape  with  his  life.  The  termination,  however,  of  that 
harassing  trial  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  a  year 
and  a  half  by  the  inquisitors,  was  neither  severe  nor  un- 
fortunate. He  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  amonas- 
tery,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  edified 
by  monks,  much  more  ignorant  of  religion  than  destitute 
of  kindness.  Under  their  tuition,  he  continued  for  seve- 
ral months, and  it  was  during  that  period  that  he  commen- 
ced his  beautiful  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David — a  task 
which  some  allege  was  imposed  upon  him  as  a  penance 


by  his  ghostly  instructors,  but  which,  it  is  more  proba- 
ble, he  imposed  upon  nijnself,  for  the  purpose  of  solac- 
ing his  pious  spuii  amidst  ttie  evils  of  his  condition. 
\V'hatever  was  liis  moti\e  for  beginning  t.iis  work,  it  is 
certain  that  he  has  accomplished  it  in  a  manner  wnicti 
docs  infinite  lionour  to  his  genius,  and  w.nch  places 
h;m,  though  he  had  written  notlung  else,  in  the  very 
fust  ranks  of  modern  Latin  poets.  Tlie  first  specimen 
of  it  was  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1556. 

As  soon  as  Buchanan  regained  his  fret-dom,  he  deter- 
mined to  set  oui  for  France,  to  wliich  countiy  he  seems 
to  have  cherished  a  warm  and  constant  attachment,  and 
solicited  the  king  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expeiice  of  his  jouiney.  The  king  was  unwil- 
ling; to  pun  with  him;  and,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
prolong  his  si  ly,  bestowed  upon  him  a  small  supply,  and 
made  him  a  promise  of  future  and  suitable  preferment. 
The  supply  being  little,  and  the  promise  of  very  doubt- 
iul  performance,  he  embarked  at  Lisbon,  and  arrived 
safe  in  England.  There,  however,  he  did  not  long  re- 
main. Tlie  aspect  of  political  affairs  was  very  discou- 
raging; and  though  he  might  have  received  such  pro- 
motion as  would  have  pleased  other  men,  yet  at  that  time 
his  affections  were  so  strongly  placed  on  France,  that 
he  almost  immediately  (1553)  departed  for  that  favour- 
ite land.  The  French  nation  were  fond  of  him,  and 
considered  him  in  some  measure  as  their  own  ;  and  the 
warmth  and  extent  of  his  attachment  to  them  may  be 
seen  in  a  poem  written  by  him  on  this  occasion,  entitled 
Adventus  iti  GaUiamy'm  which  he  praises  the  country  for 
every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  liberal  in  art,  re- 
fined in  manners,  and  great  in  arms.  Soon  after  his 
reiurn  to  Paris,  he  was  made  a  regent  in  the  college  of 
Boncourt.  In  the  year  1555,  he  became  preceptor  to 
Timoleon  de  Cosse,  son  of  the  celebrated  Comte  de 
Brissac,  who  at  that  time  was  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  dominions  in  Italy.  Marshal  de 
Brissac  was  a  great  warrior,  but  of  liberal  sentiments, 
and  fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men.  Buchanan  re- 
sided in  his  family  for  five  years,  conducting  himself 
with  his  accustomed  propriety,  and  at  once  insiructing 
the  son  in  the  elements  ol  literature,  and  assisting  the 
father  with  his  counsel,  and  delighting  him  with  his 
conversation.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  in  France, 
Buchanan  returned  in  haste  to  his  native  country.  There 
he  was  employed  at  court  (1562)  as  classical  tutor  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year;  and 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  Randolph's,  that  he  read  with  her, 
every  afternoon,  a  portion  of  Livy ;  a  circumstance  which 
places  in  a  very  respectable  light  tlie  attainments  of  that 
accomplished  but  imprudent  and  unfortunate  princess. 

Buclianan  arrived  in  Scotland  just  about  the  time 
(1560)  when  the  reformed  religion  had  triumphed  over 
Popery,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parliamentary 
enactment.  To  that  religion  he  had  all  along  been  se- 
cretly attached  ;  and  though  his  attachment  was  founded 
on  a  rational  conviction  of  its  superiority  and  truth,  he 
himself  acknowledged  that  he  was  much  confirmed  in 
his  principles  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received 
from  the  grey  friars.  He  accordingly  professed  him- 
self an  adherent  of  the  new  doctrines.  His  accession 
to  the  number  of  the  reformed  was  considered  as  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  merit  their  best  regards  ;  and  by 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  not  only  one  of  them,  but  a 
patron  of  learning  and  of  learned  men,  he  was  appoint- 
ed principal  of  St  Leonard's  college  in  St  Andrew's.  In 
consequence  of  holding  this  office,  he  was  obliged  to 
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prelect  on  theology  ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  his  prelec- 
tions were  those  of  a  man  who  had  studied  his  subject, 
and  tliat  they  displayed  the  characteristic  ability  of  llieir 
author.  He  hau  not  been  long  in  Scotland,  when  he 
tliought  of  publisliuig  a  correct  edition  of  his  various 
pociical  works.  His  version  of  the  Fnulms  being  now 
completed,  he  [JUt  it  into  the  hands  ol  the  celebrated 
priiiti,r  Henry  Stephens,  who  kept  the  manuscript  so 
long  beside  him,  that  he  has  been  accused  of  a  design 
to  claim  it  as  his  own,  in  the  event  of  liuchanan's  death. 
Tiiis  accusation,  liowever,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ivcU  louaded.  The  work  at  length  appeared,  and  ex- 
cited universal  admiration.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  give  a  Latin  version,  or  rather  paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  ;  but  though  some  of  these,  particularly 
that  of  Artnui-  Johnston,  possess  great  merit,  and  in  cer- 
tain points  nray  be  considered  as  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  production  of  Buciianan,  it  is  the  general  and 
established  opinion,  that  on  tlie  whole,  lie  is  quito  un- 
rivalled. Even  oi  Jo/mat un's  Psalms,  we  scldo.n  hear; 
but  Buchanari's  Psalms  arc  known  to,  and  spoken  of  by 
every  scholar  in  Europe.  This  elegant  work  tne  au.hor 
inscribed,  in  a  poetical  dedication  no  less  elegant,  to 
Mary,  whose  studies  he  was  probably  superintending  at 
the  lime.  The  queen  rewarded  him  for  his  merits  and 
for  his  compliments,  by  conferring  on  him  the  tempora- 
lities of  the  abbey  of  Crossraguel,  which  wei-e  very  con- 
siderable. He  also  published  a  collection  of  satires, 
entitled  Pratres  Fralerrimi,  which  had  been  composed 
at  various  periods,  and  were  chieflv  directed  against  the 
docuines  of  the  Popish  church,  and  the  licentious- 
ness ot  the  Popish  priests.  By  these  effusions  of 
•wit  and  ridicule,  he  certainly  promoted  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  The  abettors  of  that  cause  were  encou- 
raged by  the  eflbrts  of  such  an  able  friend;  and  its  ad- 
versaries were  put  to  silence  and  to  shame,  by  a  wea- 
pon which  tiie  very  nature  of  their  superstition,  and  the 
notorious  practices  of  t'.ieir  clergy,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  resist.  In  the  year  1567,  he  published  another 
collection,  containing  Jilr^ice,  Silva,  Hendecasyllabi. 

As  Principal  of  St  I.,eonarcl's  College,  Buchanan  was 
regarded  with  the  highest  reverence  and  esteem  :  in 
proof  of  which,  vaiious  marks  of  honour  were  conferred 
upon  him.  He  was  also  repeatedly  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Of  that  court,  in  1567,  he  had, 
though  a  layman,  been  chosen  moderator;  and  he  was 
formci'ly  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  revis- 
ing the  Book  of  Discipline.  Bu.  Buc'ianan  was  now  to 
appear  in  a  new  character,  and  to  take  an  active  and  de- 
cided part  in  the  polilir  s  of  his  country,  which  at  tliat 
period  v.-ere  in  a  very  disordered  and  critical  state.  The 
first  transaction  in  which  he  engaged,  was  one  of  a  na- 
ture equally  extraordinary  and  delicate.  Elizabeth 
having  required  delegates  to  be  sent  from  Scotland  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
and  situation  ofMary,wlio  was  tlien  a  prisoner  in  Enir- 
land  ;  and  Murray  the  Regent,  with  other  distinguished 
persons,  having  gone  on  that  embassy,  Buchanan  was 
one  of  several  who  were  appointed  to  accompany  them 
as  assistants.  He  became  a  powerful  co-adjutor,  by 
composing  a  work,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  detect 
and  expose  the  wicked  actions  of  the  Scotish  Qiiecn. 
This  work  was  submitted  to  the  commissioners  during 
their  conference  at  Westminster  (1568),  and  was  after- 
wards circul  led  most  industriously  through  the  king- 
dom by  Eiiziibeth  and  her  ministers.  This  part  of 
Buchanan's  conduct  has  been  severely  condemned  by 


Chalmers,  Stuart,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  stamp, 
who  have  broadly  accused  him  of  the  foulest  and  most 
aggravated  ingratitude  to  Queen  Mary.  The  benefits 
Conferred  upon  him  by  that  princess  have  been  much 
exaggerated,  in  order  to  render  his  alleged  misconduct 
the  more  glaring  and  unpardonable.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  was  not  patronized  or  promoted  beyond  his 
real  merit  and  his  professional  services.  But  even  al- 
lowing the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  asserted  on 
that  point  to  be  true,  the  charge  of  ingratitude  is  not 
necessarily  substantiated.  Buchanan,  doubtless,  was 
placed  in  circumstances  which  must  have  been  painful 
to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
were  painful  to  his.  There  was  a  contest  between  pri- 
vate feeling  and  public  duty  ;  and  had  Buchanan  been  a 
man  oi  narrow  views,  or  sentimental  imbecility,  he 
would  have  preferred  the  claims  of  the  former  to  the 
obligations  of  the  latter:  but  as  he  thought  vigorously, 
and  felt  nobly,  he  merged  what  he  owed  to  an  indivi- 
dual in  what  he  owed  to  his  native  country  ;  and  that  he 
might  do  a  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  reli- 
gion, and  freedom,  (for  all  these  were  believed  to  have 
been  violated  by  the  queen),  he  was  contented  to  lie  un- 
der the  suspicions  and  to  sufl'er  the  obloquy  to  which  his 
patriotism  might  expose  him.  It  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  he  did  not  abandon  his  queen  till  she  had  open- 
ly renounctd  those  principles  and  virtues,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  which  alone,  she  could  justly  expect  his  alle- 
giance and  support.  When  Murray,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached,  was  assassinated  (1570)  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwelhaugh,  Buchanan  feeling  the  keenest  indig- 
nation against  the  family  of  the  assassin,  and  suspecting 
that  their  bloody  purposes  were  not  yet  fully  executed, 
wrote  an  admonitory  letter  on  the  suljject,  "  Direct  to 
the  treiv  Lonlis,  Mantenaris  of  the  Kingis  Graces  Au' 
thoritie."  During  the  same  year,  he  wrote  a  satirical 
tract  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  entitled  "  The  Chamaleon," 
in  which  he  exposed,  with  great  success,  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  Secretary  Maitland's  political  principles  and  con- 
duct. This  production,  however,  was  suppressed  at  the 
time,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  secretary,  and  indeed  was 
not  printed  till  the  beginning  of  last  century.  Very  soon 
after  the  death  of  Murray,  Buchanan  was  nominated  to 
he  one  of  the  preceptors  for  conducting  the  education 
of  the  young  king,  who  was  then  only  four  years  of  age. 
This  very  delicate  and  important  office,  he  executed 
with  his  characteristic  talent  and  integrity,  communi- 
cating to  his  royal  pupil  the  classical  knowledge  which 
he  was  so  well  able  to  impart;  instdling  into  his  mind 
those  sentiments  which  became  his  station  and  liis  des- 
tir.y;  and  fearlessly  subjecting  him  to  that  discipline, 
which  the  prospect  of  a  crown  generally  renders  more 
necessary  than  agreeable.  James,  who  in  some  respects 
piofited  considerably  by  Buchanan's  tuition,  long  re- 
membered the  commanding  aspect  and  authoritative 
manner  of  his  preceptor  ;  but  that  monarch  did  not 
realise  the  anticipations  which  Buchanan  had  fondly 
cherished  of  his  reign,  and  permitted  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  sentiments  which  had  been  inculcated  upon 
him  with  t!ie  utmost  solicitude,  to  be  superseded  by  an 
inordinate  love  of  prerogative,  or  impnircd  by  a  silly  re- 
sentment against  his  preceptor  for  his  treatment  of  his 
unworthy  mother.  At  the  same  time  that  Buchanan 
became  preceptor  to  the  king,  he  was  made  a  director  of 
the  chancery;  and,  in  1570,  he  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  keeper  of  t'le  privy  seal,  in  room  of  Lord 
Maitland,  which  office  he  appears  to  have  held  so  late 
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as  the  year  1580.  While  Buchanan  acted  the  part  of  a 
politician  and  a  statesman,  he  continued  to  act  also  as  a 
scliolar  i  for  \vc  find  him  occupied,  by  special  appomt- 
ment,  in  composing  suitable  grammars  for  the  use  of 
schools,  which  then  laboured  under  great  defects  in  that 
important  particular,  lie  alterwards  employed  his  pen 
in  drawing  up  a  memorial  respecting  tlie  reformation 
of  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  in  pursuance  of  a  com- 
mission granted  by  the  parliament  in  1578,  for  reform- 
ing all  universities  and  colleges  within  the  realm. 
About  this  time,  it  is  evident,  that  Buchanan  stood  un- 
commonly high  in  the  estimation,  not  only  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  the  world  at  large.  He  corresponded 
with  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  age. 
He  was  applied  lo  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  other 
zealous  Protestants  on  the  continent,  to  promote  the  re- 
formation, by  using  his  influence  with  the  monarch  and 
people  of  Scotland.  And  some  distinguished  critics 
abroad  solicited  him  for  contributions  to  their  editions 
and  illustrations  of  the  ancient  classics — a  department 
of  literature  lO  which  he  had  not  paid  much  attention, 
but  in  which  his  natural  sagacity,  and  his  extensive 
learning,  certainly  tiualified  him  to  excel. 

His  correspondence,  it  is  evident,  was  very  extensive, 
but  unfortunately  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  of  it 
has  been  preserved.  A  small  volume  is  all  that  re- 
mains, to  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  augmenta- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  many  avocations  which  con- 
sumed so  much  of  his  time, and  the  infirm  and  precarious 
state  of  his  health,  Buchanan  had  found  leisure  to  com- 
pose a  treatise  of  political  philosophy,  under  the  title 
"  Dc  Jure  Regni  a/tud  Scotos  Dialogns."  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1579,  and  dedicated  to  tlie  young  king,  his  pu- 
pil. Tlie  subject,  as  announced  in  the  title,  is  local  and 
limited;  but,  as  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  em- 
braces the  general  maxims  and  principles  of  govern- 
ment, which  the  author  lays  down  with  much  precision, 
and  expatiates  upon  with  much  eloquence.  This  book 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  procured  for 
Buchanan  high  applause  from  the  friends  of  liberty,  and 
most  bitter  hostility  from  the  abettors  of  popery  and 
despotism.  When  Buchanan  reached  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  he  drew  up  a  short  account  of  his  life.  It  is 
characterized  by  elegance,  simplicity,  modesty,  and 
candour. 

The  last  work  which  he  completed  was  his  History  of 
Scotland.  It  issued  from  the  press  in  the  year  1582. 
With  this  admirable  production,  every  scholar  is  ac- 
quainted. Of  its  classical  merits,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. Some,  who  must  be  considered  as  among  the 
most  competent  judges,  have  not  scrupled  to  prefer  it 
to  the  elegant  productions  of  Livy.  As  a  history,  it  has 
some  faults,  but  these  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  its  excellencies;  and  although  the  author*s  political 
leanings,  and  his  occasional  attachment  to  fable,  have 
subjected  his  authority  to  a  degree  of  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion, yet  the  more  his  material  facts  have  been  investi- 
gated, the  more  reason  has  appeared  for  confiding  in  his 
correctness  and  veracity. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Buchanan  was  visited 
by  some  learned  friends,  and  they  found  him  employed 
in  teaching  the  hornbook  to  a  young  man  in  his  service  ! 
They  held  some  conversation  with  him,  chiefly  respect- 
ing his  History,  which  was  then  in  the  press,  and  which 
they  thought  contained  some  dangerous  passages.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  exhibited  that  firm  regard 
to  truth,  and  that  undaunted  boldness  in   stating  it,  by 


which  he  had  been  long  distinguished.  He  expired  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1582,  in  the  77th  year  of  bis  age, 
and  Was  interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Grey- 
liiars.  For  more  particular  information  concerning  this 
celebrated  character,  the  reader  may  consult  Buc/ianan's 
Lift:,  lurilten  by  Himself,  and  the  various  publications 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  Ur  Irving's  Memoirs  of  the 
Lfe  and.  Writings  of  Buchanan, — a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting work,  and  much  less  known  than  it  deserves,    (t) 

BUCHAKA,  BoRHAHA,  or  Bogah,  a  city  of  Asia,  in 
Great  Bucharia,  from  which  that  country  derives  its 
name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Sogd,  about  100  miles  west 
from  Samarcand.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a  slender  wall  ot  earth.  It  is  large 
and  populous,  and  divided  in.o  three  quarters:  The 
Khan,  with  his  Tartar  court,  inhabits  the  one  ;  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  and  other  servants  of  the  prince,  an- 
other ;  and  the  third,  which  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive, is  occupied  by  the  citizens,  merchants,  and  other 
inhabitants.  This  last  is  also  subdivided  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  trade  has  its  particular  department. 
The  houses  are  low,  and  composed  chiefly  of  mud;  but 
the  mosques,  baths,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  of 
brick,  and  well  built.  The  city  was  anciently  distin- 
guished for  its  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  it  is  even  main- 
tained by  some,  that  it  received  its  name  from  this  cir- 
cumstance :  Bucliar  signifying,  in  the  Mogul  language, 
learned;  and  Bucharia,  the  counti)  ol  the  learned.  Its 
university  was  frequented  by  students  from  every  part 
of  the  Mahometan  dominions,  whire  they  were  instruct- 
ed in  every  branch  of  literature  ;  but  particularly  in  the 
theology  of  the  Moslems.  From  the  situation  of  Bu- 
chara,  it  soon  rose  to  be  the  chief  emporium  of  com- 
merce in  this  country.  It  was  the  resort  of  merchants 
from  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland  ;  and  its 
warehouses  were  filled  with  Oriental  and  European  mer- 
chandise. But  since  the  subjection  of  Bucharia  by  the 
Usbeck  Tartars,  it  has  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient 
opulence.  Its  commerce  has  languished  under  the  op- 
pression of  its  rulers  ;  and  it  is  now  visited  by  few  fo- 
reign merchants,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  extor- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the  Khan  and  his 
officers.  Its  manufactures  are  soap,  cotton-yarn,  and 
calico,  which,  with  the  pi'oduce  of  the  surrounding 
country,  as  cotton,  lamb-furs,  down,  rice,  and  cattle,  they 
export  to  Persia,  and  receive  in  return,  velvet,  silk, 
sashes,  cloth,  indigo,  coral,  and  cochineal.  But  its  fine 
linens,  for  which  it  was  so  famous  in  the  tenth  century, 
are  now  unknown.  During  the  invasion  of  this  country 
by  Zengis  Khan,  Buchara,  which  was  then  strongly  for- 
tified, endured  a  protracted  siege  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  which  so  exasperated  the  Mogul,  that,  after  its 
surrender,  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  which,  being  chiefly 
constructed  of  wood,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  nothing 
of  it  was  left,  but  the  sultan's  palace  and  a  few  houses, 
that  were  built  of  stone.  After  continuing  some  time 
in  this  desolate  state,  Zengis  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  a 
little  before  his  death.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Khan  of  Buchara,  who  is  a  despotic  prince,  but  whose 
power,  however,  reaches  but  a  little  way  without  the  ci- 
ty. N.  Lat.  39°  20';  E.  Long.  61°  58'.  See  Becueil  ele 
I'oi/age  au  JVord.  torn.  x.  p.  158;  and  Hanway's  Travels, 
Vol.  I.  p.  242. 

BUCHAREST,  Buchorest,  or  Buccarest,  a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Wallacliia,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Damboriza,and  is  the  residence  of 
the  Hospodar,  or  prince  of  Wallachia,  and  the  see  of  a 
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Greek  archbishop.  It  shows  at  a  distance  numerous 
cupolas,  and  a  vast  extent  of  buildings  ;  but  it  consists 
merely  of  a  collection  of  villages,  without  pUn  or  regu- 
lariiy.  The  houses  are  very  mean  in  gcnurul.  The  best 
of  them  are  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  wooden 
tiles;  and  when  Mr  Chissul  visited  Wallachia  in  1702, 
the  greater  number  were  under  ground  like  cellars,  and 
covered  at  the  top  with  straw,  or  bark  of  trees.  The 
gardens  are  very  wide,  and  enclosed  with  entire  trunks 
of  oak,  set  closely  together.  The  streets  are  paved 
transversely  with  planks  of  wood,  about  ten  yards  long, 
and  as  many  inches  thick,  and  appear  like  one  continued 
bridge  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  The 
planks  are  often  badly  fastened,  and  much  decayed, 
which  renders  walking  very  disagreeable  and  tedious. 
This  town  is  said  to  contain  400  convents  and  churches; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  the  patriarchal  church  ad- 
joining the  palace  of  the  archbishop.  It  has  lour  cupo- 
las, and  stands  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  pleasant 
view  of  the  city.  The  church  of  St  George,  the  patron 
saint  of  Wallachia,  is  built  in  the  bi-st  modern  Greek 
style.  Its  portico  is  supported  by  short  spiral  columns, 
with  an  imitation  of  Corinthian  capitals;  and  the  inte- 
rior walls  are  spread  over  with  fresco  paintings  of  saints, 
particularly  of  the  equestrians,  St  George  and  St  De- 
metrius, as  large  as  life.  The  palace  of  the  Hospodar 
has  a  very  mean  appearance.  It  is  low,  and  built  of 
wood,  with  slated  lowers  over  the  gale-ways  ;  and 
stands  in  a  court,  which  also  contains  a  church,  and  a 
range  of  barracks.  The  meanness  ot  this  esiablish- 
rnent  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  frequent  changes 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  little  anxious  about  present 
conveniences  and  splendour  during  their  short  and  pre- 
carious government,  provided  they  can  amass  enough 
of  wealth  from  their  temporary  subjects,  to  return  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
Asiatic  luxury.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the  ba- 
zars, wliich  consist  of  several  rows  of  open  shops,  pro- 
tected from  the  mid-day  sun  by  a  roof  of  limber  frame. 
Here  the  mechanics  are  employed,  and  a  great  variety 
of  wares  exhibited.  As  the  environs  of  Bucharest 
abound  in  corn  and  wine,  and  excellent  pasturage,  its 
principal  trade  consists  in  tlie  exportation  of  provisions 
to  Constantinople.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Chris- 
tians ;  but  their  houses,  manners,  and  dress,  resemble 
mucii  those  of  their  Turkish  masters.  This  town  has 
been  subject  at  different  times  to  the  Russians,  the 
Austrians,  and  the  Turks;  and  was  delivered  up  to  the 
latter  power  at  the  peace  of  Sistova,  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1791,  under  whose  dominion  it  has  since  remained. 
It  is  nearly  50  miles  S.  E.  of  Tcrgowitz,  and  250 
N.  N.  W.  fi-om  Constantinople.  Population,  60,000. 
N.  Lat.  44"  30';  E.  Long.  25°  51'.  See  Jn  Itinerary 
from  London  to  Constantinople^  p  53,  in  Philiji's  Coll.  of 
Voyage!-,  &c.  vol.  i.      (/;) 

BUCH.\RIA  (Great),  or  Bokhari,\,  a  country  of 
Asia,  and  part  of  Independent  TarUuy,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Sirr  and  the  mountains  of  Arg- 
jun  ;  on  the  west  by  Kharism,  Chorasan,  and  the  desert 
of  Margiana  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Gaur  and  Hindoo 
Koh  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Persia  and  Hin- 
dostan  ;  and  by  the  chain  of  Belur  Tag,  which  separates 
it  from  little  Bucharia,  on  the  east.  It  lies  between  35° 
and  43''  of  N  Lat.  and  59°  and  73°  of  E.  Lonu;.  and  is 
supposed  to  comprehend  the  Sogdiaiia  and  Bactria  of 
the  incieni.^,  with  their  dependencies.  The  northern 
part  of  it,  also,  corresponds  with  the  Maweralnahr  of 
Vol.  IV.     Part  II. 


the  Arabians,  which  signifies  the  country  beyond  the 
river,  and  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  Transoxana. 
Bucharia  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Samarcand,  Balk, 
and  Bucharia  properly  so  called ;  each  having  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  except  Bucharia,  whose  capital  is 
Buchara,  from  wliich  the  country  takes  its  name.  There 
are,  however,  other  divisions,  many  of  which,  though 
included  in  these  kingdoms,  arc  subject  to  separate  go- 
vernments. Towards  the  north,  are  the  provinces  of 
Fergana,  Osrushna,  and  Sogd  ;  towards  the  east,  Vash, 
Kotlan,  and  Kilan  ;  and  on  the  south,  Gaur,  and  Toka- 
restan.  Of  these,  Fergana  is  subject  to  the  Kirguses> 
and  Gaur  to  the  king  of  Candahar.  This  country  pre- 
sents an  agreeable  variety  of  hill  and  dale.  The  moun- 
tains are  lofty  and  extensive,  and  the  plains  are  plenti- 
fully watered  by  the  Amu  and  the  Sirr,  with  their  tribu- 
tary streams. 

The  Amu,  or  Jihon,  the  ancient  Oxus,  has  its  source 
in  the  Belur  mountains,  and  directs  its  course  towards 
the  south-west,  passes  by  Badukshan  and  Termed,  after 
receiving  numerous  streams  from  the  mountains  of  Ak- 
Tau  on  the  north,  and  Hindoo  Koh  on  the  south.  When 
it  leaves  the  httcr  city,  it  turns  towards  the  north-west, 
and  being  joined  by  the  Dchash,  Sogd,  JVIorgab,  and 
Kizil  Daria,  it  falls  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  900  miles. 

The  Sirr,  or  Sash,  sometimes  called  the  Sihon,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Terek  Daban,  or  northern  part  of 
the  Belur  chain,  and  taking  nearly  the  same  direciion 
as  the  Amu,  washes  the  cities  of  Andegan,  Cojend, 
Ta^hkund,  and  Tuncat;  and  then  traversing  the  desert 
of  Burzuk,  it  falls  into  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aral. 
During  its  course,  which  is  about  350  miles,  it  receives 
many  tributary  rivers  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that 
it  is  joined  by  the  great  river  Sarasu  from  the  north; 
but  so  imperfect  is  the  geography  of  this  country,  that 
the  direct  course  of  that  river  is  yet  unknown.  Great 
Bucharia  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous  re- 
gion of  Independent  Tariary.  It  is  inhabited  by  three 
distinct  nations ;  the  Buchars,  who  were  its  original 
inhabitants;  the  Moguls,  who  established  themselves 
here  under  Zagatai,  the  second  son  of  Zengis  Khan  ; 
and  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  who  are  now  its  actual  mas- 
ters. 

The  Buchars  are  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  race,  com- 
posing the  principal  population  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  employing  themselves  entirely  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. They  never  interfere  with  war,  but  content 
themselves  with  conscientiously  paying  the  taxes  for  its 
support;  on  which  account  they  are  despised  by  the 
Tartars,  and  treated  as  a  debased  and  pusillanimous 
people.  They  are,  however,  far  superior  to  the  Tar- 
tars in  manners  and  appearance.  They  are,  in  general, 
tall,  elegant,  and  well  made,  with  black  hair,  and  an 
open  lively  countenance.  The  women  are  also  well 
shaped,  with  fine  complexions  and  beautiful  features. 
Their  garments  correspond  with  their  peaceful  dispo- 
sitions ;  a  long  calico  robe,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  their 
leg,  over  wliich  they  wear  a  vest  of  quilted  silk,  and 
tied  round  the  middle  with  a  silk  crape  girdle  or  sash; 
trowsers,  with  light  boots  like  Persian  buskins,  and  a 
turban,  or  round  cloth  bonnet,  bordered  with  fur,  con- 
stitute their  dress  in  summer.  In  winter,  tliey  are  cov- 
ered with  a  long  cloth  gown,  lined  ai^Ltrimmed  with 
fur.  The  robes  of  the  women  arc  fulltmd  loose;  their 
bonnets  small  and  coloured  ;  and  their  hair  hangs  in  long 
tresses,  and  is  decorated  with  ribbons  and  Jewels.  Thu 
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Usbeck  and  Mogul  Tartars,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
clothed  for  war.  Tlieir  dress  is  short,  and  adapted  tor 
exercise.  They  are  the  most  robust  and  warlike  ol  all 
the  Tartars,  and  are  continually  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Persians.  The  dart,  the  arrow,  and  the  spear, 
were  t'ornierly  most  formidable  weapons  in  their  hands, 
but  they  are  now  accustomed  to  the  use  ol  fire  arms. 
They,  however,  still  wear  coats  of  mail,  and  sometimes 
a  shield,  to  defend  themselves  from  the  sabre.  Their 
wives  are  equally  brave  and  hardy.  They  often  follow 
their  husbands  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  undauntedly 
mix  in  the  slaughter.  Their  food  consists  of  boileil  rice 
and  horse-flesh,  and  iheir  usual  beverage  is  i:umiss  and 
arak;  which  are  both  extracted  from  mares  milk.  The 
sunmier  is  spent  in  predatory  excursions,  or  in  wander- 
ing over  the  country,  pitching  their  tents  wherever  the 
herbage  is  most  luxuriant;  and  in  winter,  they  retire 
to  the  tuwns  and  cities.  Such  of  them  as  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  live  in  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Tar- 
tars are  governed  by  khans,  whose  power  is  despotic. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  khan  of  Balk  on  the  south, 
and  the  khans  of  Samarcand  and  Buchara  on  the  north. 
The  authority  of  the  latter,  however,  was,  according  to 
llanway,  confined,  in  1 741,  to  the  city,  and  a  small  terri- 
tory around  it.  The  Buchars  have  no  government  of 
their  own,  but  are  subject  to  the  khan  in  whose  domi- 
nions they  reside,  and  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute for  his  protection. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  their  hospitality  and  generosity  ;  and  such  is 
their  disposition  in  these  respects,  that  no  opportunity 
is  omitted  of  perforniing  kind  offices  to  strangers,  and 
every  peasant  keeps  a  portion  of  his  cottage,  however 
small,  for  the  reception  of  a  guest.  "  I  happened  once 
to  be  in  Sogd,"  says  Eljn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  traveller, 
"  and  there  I  saw  a  certain  palace,  or  great  building, 
the  doors  of  which  were  fastened  back  with  nails  against 
the  walls.  I  asked  the  reason  of  this,  and  they  inform- 
ed me  that  it  was  a  hundred  years  and  more  since  these 
doors  were  shut;  all  that  time  they  had  continued  open 
day  and  night ;  strangers  might  arrive  there  at  the  most 
unseasonable  hours,  and  in  any  numbers,  for  the  master 
of  the  house  had  provided  every  thing  necessary,  both 
for  the  men  and  for  tiieir  beasts;  and  he  appeared  with 
a  delighted  and  joyful  countenance  when  the  guests 
tarried  awhile  ; — and  you  cannot  see  any  town  or  stage, 
or  even  desert,  in  Maweralnahr,  without  a  convenient 
inn  or  stage-house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
with  every  thing  necessary."  This  flattering  descrip- 
tion, however,  does  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  its  present  slate  ;  and  we  are 
afraid  that  it  must  be  confined  to  an  early  part  of  its 
history,  while  one  sovereign  possessed  the  sole  domi- 
nion of  the  country,  and  before  the  liberality  of  its  in- 
habitants was  extinguished,  and  their  industry  paralised 
by  the  oppression  of  their  conquerors.  The  Maliome- 
tan  Tartars  who  possess  Bucharia,  have  little  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  most  savage  tribes.  War  and 
plunder  are  their  chief  employments,  and  slavery  is 
practised  among  them  in  all  iis  horrors.  Expeditions 
are  often  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring 
slaves,  which  they  either  keep  in  their  service,  or  sell 
to  their  neighbours;  and  this  commerce  is  carried  to 
such  a  lent,tb,  that  they  will  frequently  rob  one  another 
of  their  cliildreii  to  sell  them,  or  even  dispose  of  their 
own.  If  they  :ire  weary  of  their  wives,  they  sell  them, 
■.viiliout  ceremony,  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  do  the 


same  with  their  daughters,  particularly  if  they  are  bcau- 
titul.      In  short,  they  are  indolent,  peifimous,  and  cruel. 

The  climate  of  Great  Bucharia  is  excellent,  and  pre- 
ferable to  any  in  ilie  same  latitude  ;  the  heats  ol  summer 
being  tempered  by  the  breeses  from  the  mountains  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  whose  lotiy  tops  are  con- 
tinually covered  with  snow.  The  soil  is  equally  favour- 
able, and  capable  of  producing  every  species  of  grain 
and  truiis  in  the  richest  abundance.  According  lo  Ebn 
Haukal,  the  districts  of  Bucharia  and  Sogd  constitute 
the  most  delightlul  countiy  in  the  world;  and  from  the 
Kohendiz,  or  ancient  castle  ol  the  city  ot  Buchara,  such 
a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  beautiful  verdure  presents  it- 
selt  on  every  side,  that  the  spectator  would  imagine 
that  the  green  of  the  eartii  was  united  to  tlie  azure  of 
the  heavens.  "The  walls  and  buildings  and  cultivated 
plains  of  Bucharia,"  says  the  same  Arabian,  "extending 
above  thirteen  farsang  by  twelve,  and  ihe  Sogd  for  eight 
days  journey,  is  all  delightful  country,  affording  fine 
prospects,  and  full  of  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  vil- 
lages, corn-fields,  and  vilias,  and  running  streams,  re- 
servoirs and  fountains,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left.  You  pass  from  corn-fields  into  rich  meadows 
and  pasture- lands,  and  the  fruits  of  Sogd  are  the  finest 
in  the  world." 

Nature  has  refused  nothing  to  this  fine  country,  that 
can  render  it  a  most  agreeable  place  of  residence.  The 
vallies  are  exceedingly  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
herbs  ;  the  rivers  are  abundantly  stocked  with  excellent 
fish  ;  and  wood,  which  is  in  general  such  a  scarce  article 
throughout  Great  Tartaiy,  is  here  as  common  as  in 
most  other  countiies.  "  In  one  word,"  says  Bentick, 
"  it  is  the  richest  soil  in  all  Northern  Asia;  but  few  of 
its  advantages  can  be  appreciated  by  its  Tartarian  inha- 
bitants, whose  idleness  is  so  excessive,  that  they  would 
rather  undertake  a  pillaging  excursion  into  the  territo- 
ries of  their  neighbours,  than  bestow  a  moderate  portion 
of  their  labour  on  the  culiivaiion  of  those  gifts  which 
nature  has  so  liberally  conferred  upon  their  own.  In 
some  parts,  however,  rice  and  other  grains  are  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent,  but  agriculture  in  gene- 
ral is  here  very  imperfectly  understood.  From  this 
circumstance,  very  little  corn  is  produced  in  Bucharia. 
The  most  fertile  parts  of  the  countiy  being  always  in 
pasture,  upon  whicli  they  rear  an  immense  quantity  of 
sheep  and  horses;  and,  according  to  Pallas,  10,000 
horses,  and  60,000  sheep,  from  this  country,  are  annu- 
ally sold  at  Orenburg,  in  Russia.  Most  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Bucharia  abound  witii  the  richest  mines.  Those 
of  Badakshan,  in  the  province  of  Balk,  produce  balay 
rubies,  lapis  lazuli,  amianthis,  and  the  prLcious  metals  ; 
those  of  Fer:j,ana,  vitriol,  iron,  copper,  quick-silver, 
gold,  and  turkois.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  nei- 
ther perseverance  nor  industry  sufficient  to  profit  by 
them,  but  content  themselves  with  gathering  the  grains 
of  gold  and  the  precious  stones  which  have  been  wasiicd 
down  by  the  torrents  from  tlie  mountains  when  the  snow 
melts  in  the  beginning  of  suinmer. 

Commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Buchars,  who 
have  always  been  considered  as  a  trading  people.  Tliey 
carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  China,  Russia,  Ti- 
bet, tlie  Calmucks,  and  Mongales;  and  their  caravans 
travel  through  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  Commerce, 
however,  is  very  much  shackled  by  tiie  tyranny  of  the 
khans  and  their  officers  ;  and  what  is  still  more  detri- 
mental to  it,  their  caravans  are  continually  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  wandering  Tartars.  But  noiwithstaad- 
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ing  these  impediments,  they  find  their  way  to  most  of 
the  capiidls  u(  the  neighbouriui^  kingdoms.  They  have 
seveiui  establishnienis  in  the  souiliern  provinces  ol'  Rus- 
sia, will)  which  they  maintain  a  constant  communication, 
and  noi  only  turnish  them  witn  their  own  products,  out 
also  with  ihe  merchandize  of  the  eusiern  countries  with 
which  they  trade.  They  send  thitlier  gold  and  silver, 
chiefly  m  Persian  coins  and  Indian  rupees;  gold  dust, 
precious  stones,  lapis  lazuli,  cotton  stuffs,  lialf  silks, 
niire,  sal-ammoniac,  rhubarb,  and  great  droves  of  sheep 
and  iiorscs  ;  for  wliicli  they  receive  in  return,  cloth, 
leather,  haidware,  beads,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  furni- 
ture tor  their  liorses.  To  PeRin  they  carry  large  corne- 
lians of  a  beautiiul  red  colour,  rough  diamonds  and  other 
kinds  of  jewels,  also  gold  dust  and  musk;  which  they 
excnang.  for  fox  anJ  beaver  skins,  sable  and  other  furs, 
damusks,  cotton,  and  European  cloths.  They  buy  also 
tea,  tobacco,  and  great  quantities  of  earthen  ware.  The 
towiis  ol  Buchariaare  aiso  frequented  by  the  merchants 
of  Russia,  Persia,  India,  and  ihe  northern  provinces 
ol  Cnina;  but  the  merchandize  which  they  bring  there 
is  very  inconsiderable,  and  tliey  someiimes  even  remain 
two  years  belore  ii  is  disposed  of  Persian  coins  are 
curunl  in  iliis  country,  arid  the  higlie^t  piece  of  money 
that  is  struck  in  Bucharia,  is  the  tanga,  equal  nearly  to 
a  crown  of  our  money.  It  is  of  very  fine  silver,  round, 
having  tlie  name  of  the  knan  on  tiie  one  side,  and  on 
the  reverse  tlie  name  of  ihe  country,  with  the  year  of 
the  hegira.  The  other  coins  are  small  brass  pieces  of 
differeni  values. 

The  early  history  of  this  country  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity  and  uncertainty,  particularly  tor  some  centu- 
ries alter  its  subjUi^ation  by  the  Scythians  ;  and  for  an 
account  of  the  transactions  in  which  it  was  engaged  be- 
foie  that  period.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  articles 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  The  Scythians  first  took  pos- 
session ol  Bucliaria  ai/oui  120  years  before  the  Christian 
aei.i;  and  their  kings  held  the  dominion  of  this  country 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  Emperors  Adrian,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Valerian.  They  were,  however,  ex- 
ptiled  in  their  turn,  by  a  division  of  the  Huns,  who, 
being  driven  from  their  native  seats  in  the  north,  by  the 
arms  of  the  Sicupi  and  the  policy  of  the  Chinese,  sought 
in  the  western  world  for  some  remote  country,  inacces- 
sible to  the  power  of  their  inveterate  enemies:  (Sec 
Huns.)  Before  the  end  of  tlie  first  century,  they  had 
established  their  dominion  in  Sogdiana,  where  they  still 
preserved  their  original  appellation,  with  the  epithet 
Epnthaliles,  or  Nephthalites.  By  a  long  residence  of 
twelve  centuries  in  this  mild  and  fertile  country,  and  by 
their  conversion  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  their  manners 
had  been  softened,  and  their  features  insensil)Iy  improv- 
ed ;  and  the  white  Huns,  as  they  were  called,  from  the 
change  of  their  complexions,  had  forgot  the  servitude 
and  the  pastoral  life  of  their  ancestors.  Their  king  lived 
in  all  the  splendour,  and  enjoyed  all  the  authority  of  an 
eastern  monarch,  and  his  power  extended  from  the 
Ptisian  Gulf  to  the  borders  of  India  and  Turkistan. 
W'lalihy  and  populous  cities  pervaded  the  whole  of  Maw- 
eralnahr,  and  supplied  him  with  a  powerful  army;  and 
their  bravery  and  discipline  established  him  the  first  of 
the  Moslem  princes.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Sultan  Moham- 
med hastened  his  downfal,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
countn'.  A  caravan  of  three  ambassadors,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  merchants,  had  been  dispatched  by  the 
great  Zengis,  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  to  establish  a 


iriendly  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  sovereign 
of  Bucharia.  His  offer  was  rejected  with  scorn,  and  his 
caravan  arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by  the  com- 
mand ol  Mohammed.  Zengis  knew  the  strength  and 
discipline  of  his  enemy  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  de- 
mand and  denial  of  justice,  that  he  determined  to  re- 
venge the  insult  offered  to  his  person  and  to  his  subjects. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  Moguls  advanced  to  the  re- 
duction ol  Bucharia,  and  encountered  on  the  plains  of 
Turkestan  the  army  of  Mohammed,  consisting  of  400,000 
Moslems.  The  first  battle  was  suspended  by  the  night; 
but  the  Moslems  were  routed,  with  the  loss  of  160,000 
soldiers.  The  native  fierceness  of  the  Moguls  was  ex- 
asperated by  the  pretence  of  justice,  and  the  incensed 
Zengis  indulged  the  rapine  of  his  followers.  The  strong- 
est cities  were  unable  to  withstand  their  fury.  They 
overran  and  deso.ated  a  tract  of  many  hundred  miles, 
adorned  with  the  habitations  and  labours  of  the  Bucha- 
rians ;  and  the  country  received  tlie  name  and  the  do- 
minion of  Zdgatai,  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor 
Zengis. 

tor  more  than  a  century,  the  successors  of  this  prince 
reigned  in   Bucharia;  but  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
line,  and  Jie  domestic  feuds  of  the  emirs,  offered  their 
country  an  easy  conquest  to  the  khan  of  Cashgar,  who, 
with  an  army  of  Calmucks,  soon    established  his  domi- 
nion in  Maweralnahr.     His   success,  however,  was  but 
ol  short  duration.  Tamerlane  had  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the    Bucharian  emirs,  and,  after    expelling   the  Cal- 
mucks Irom  his  country,  was  invested,  in  a  general  diet, 
with  the  imperial  command,  and  seated  on    the  throne 
of  Zagatai.  In  secure  possession  of  a  great  empire,  Ta- 
merlane disdained  the  repose  of  peace  ;  and  though  he 
laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  country  of  his  birth, 
yet  the  restless  energies  of  his  mind  found  their  suitable 
employment  only  in  desolating  and  subduing  the  nations 
of  the  earth.     He  soon  united  to   his  empire  the  coun- 
tries of  Kharism  and  Candahar,  and   turning   towards 
Persia,  he   did  not  stop   until  he   had   reduced  twenty- 
seven   kingdoms  to   his  authority,  and    established  Sa- 
marcand  the  first  capital  of  the  world.     Indulging  in  a 
short  repose  from  the  toils  of  conquest,  he  employed  his 
riches   in   the  building  of  palaces  and  temples,  and  he 
displayed  his  magnificence  and  power  to   the    ambassa- 
dors of  Tartary,  India,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Spain. 
But  China  was  still  unsubdued ;  and  the  aged  monarch, 
with  a   select   army  of  200,000  veteran  soldiers,  again 
unfurled    his  standard  for   the   invasion   of  that  distant 
kingdom.     The  severity  of  winter  could  not  retard  his 
departure.     He  passed  the  Sihon  on  the    ice,  and  after 
marching  300  miles  from  his  capital,  pitched  his  camp 
for  tlie  last  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otrar.     A  fe- 
ver, with  which  he  had  been  seized  on  his  journey,  was 
accelerated  by  cold  and  fatigue  ;  and  the  conqueror  and 
scourge  of  Asia  expired  in  his   tent,  in   the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.     His  death  arrested  .he  expedition ; 
Ciiina  was  saved;  and  with  his  life  expired  the  glory  of 
Samarcand.     His   children  were  unable  to  uphold  such 
a  miglity  empire.     They   soon   became  the  enemies  of 
each  other,  and  the  oppressors  rather  than  the  protec- 
tors of  the  people;  and  before  the  end  of  a  century,  the 
dcscendents  of  Tamerlane  were  expelled  from  Bucharia 
by  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  who,  in  1494,  founded  a  power- 
ful monarchy  in  that  country.  Successive  princes  wield- 
ed the  sceptre  from  1494  to  1658,  when  this  extensive 
and  fertile  kingdom  was   soon  after  broken  into  several 
governments,  under  numerous  khans ;  in  which  state. 
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according  to  the  latest  information  which  wc  have  been 
able  to  collect,  it  still  remains. 

The  principal  cities  of  Bucharia  are  ;  Samarcand, 
Buchara,  Balk,  Badakshan,  Orushna,  Kotlan,  Termed, 
Andcrab,  and  Gaur.  See  Pcuchet  Dicthnnaire,  Sec.  ; 
Pinkcrton's  Ceoffra/i/iy,  vol.  ii.  p.  468  ;  Rtcucil  de  Voya- 
ges an  jVord,  torn.  x.  p.  127  ;  and  Gibbon's  Bom.  Empire., 
vol.  iv.  xi.  xii.     (/;) 

BUCH.'MilA,  (Little,)  a  country  of  Asia,  formerly 
called  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Scrica  of  Ptolemy,  and  llie  Scythia  extra  Imaum  of  the 
ancients.  It  received  the  name  of  "  Little,"  not  from  its 
being  less  extensive  than  Great  Bucharia,  but  from  ils 
being  much  inferior  to  tliat  i-ountry,both  with  regard  to 
its  soil,  itsclimale,  its  population,  and  the  number  of  its 
cities.  It  is  almost  surrounded  with  mouniains  and 
deserts.  On  the  west,  it  is  separated  from  Great  Bu- 
charia by  the  mouniains  of  Bclur;on  the  north,  from 
Soongaria  and  the  Calmuck  Tartars  by  the  Altaian 
mouiitains  ;  on  the  east,  from  the  empire  of  China  and 
the  Eluts  of  Kokonor  by  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  and  from 
Tibet,  on  the  south,  by  the  mountains  of  Mus  Tag.  It 
extends  about  1000  British  miles  in  length,  and  its  great- 
est breadth  is  nearly  500  ;  being  comprehended  between 
36  and  44  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  70  and  88  de- 
grees of  east  longitude.  This  country,  when  visited  by 
Goez,  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms  ;  tliat  of  Cashgar 
on  the  west,  and  Chialish  on  the  east ;  but  these  states 
compose  only  the  northern  and  western  pans  of  Little 
Buchatia;  and  the  southern  parts  contain  several  large 
provinces,  such  as  Koten  and  Karia,  the  former  of 
■which  is  represented  by  Strahlcmberg  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  Whatever  is  said,  however,  concerning  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Asia,  must  be  received  with 
very  great  allowance  ;  for  neither  its  extent,  its  divi- 
sions, nor  its  population,  nor  even  the  names  of  its  ci- 
ties, and  the  sources  and  course  of  its  rivers,  have  ever 
been  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Its 
principal  rivers  are,  Yarkand,  which  is  represented  as 
issuing  from  Loch-nor  Lake,  and  passing  through  the 
deserts,  nearly  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  500 
English  miles,  and  supplying  several  branches,  as  the 
Koten,  Orankash,  Sec;  the  Cliaidu,  which  proceeds 
from  the  same  lake  ;  and  the  Karia,  wliich  has  its  source 
in  a  lake  in  the  desert  of  Sultus. 

From  the  general  elevation  of  the  land,  and  its  lofty 
inountains,  rising  from  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts,  this 
country  resembles  a  sea  interspersed  with  rocks  and 
islands  ;  and  though  the  climate  is  much  colder  in  win- 
ter than  might  be  expected  from  its  latitude,  yet,  in 
summer,  the  heat  is  so  concentrated  by  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  tliat  out  of  doors  it  can  scarcely  be  en- 
dured. The  soil  is  in  general  barren,  thous;h  inter- 
spersed with  some  fertile  vallics,  which  produce  cot- 
ton, hemp,  flax,  v,ir,es,  and  various  kinds  of  fruits  ;  and 
fhe  mountains  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  but  both 
tiie  Calmucks  and  Buchars  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
nc'thod  of  working  them,  and  content  themselves  with 
^-,  ihering  the  gold  dust  which  is  washed  down  by  the 
.  •  rs,  and  with  which  they  carry  on  a  trade  with  India, 
China,  and  Siberia.  This  country  also  abounds  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  but  as  the  inhabi- 
tants have  not  the  art  of  cutting  or  polishing  them,  they 
are  sold  in  their  rough  state.  The  Calmucks,  who  wan- 
der about  this  country,  live  in  tents,  and  almost  entirely 
upon  the  produce  of  their  cattle  (See  Calmucks)  ;  and 
the  Buchars,  who  compose  the  greatest  part  of  its  popu- 


lation, inhabit  the  cities,  and  employ  themselves  in  trade 
and  merchandise.  These  dilfer  very  little  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Bucharia.  Their  manners,  their 
dress,  and  their  appearance,  are  nearly  the  same,  except 
that  the  former  are  rather  of  a  darker  hue,  arising  pro- 
bably from  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sandy  deserts  ;  and 
the  women  wear  a  greater  profusion  of  ornaments,  and 
dye  their  nails  with  henna.  Their  habitations  are  gene- 
rally built  of  s'.one ;  and  their  furniture  consists  chiefly 
of  trunks  plated  with  iron,  whicii  are  ranged  along  the 
walls,  and  covered,  during  the  day,  with  mattrasses, 
which  at  night  are  removed  and  used  as  beds.  They 
use  ncitiier  tallies  nor  chairs,  but  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  grouiul,  and  eat  their  meat,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
cloth,  with  their  lingers  or  wooden  ladles.  Tlieir  food 
consists  chiefly  of  small  cakes,  composed  of  minced 
meat,  which  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  of  which  they 
make  a  very  palatable  soup  durnig  their  long  journies  in 
the  deserts  ;  and  their  principal  beverage  is  tea,  whicli 
they  prepare  with  milk,  butter,  and  salt.  Though  the 
jirtvailing  relii;ion  of  the  country  be  Mahomelani.sni, 
yet  the  Calmucks,  who  are  represented  as  plunged  in 
the  grossest  idolatry,  allow  the  greatest  toleration  ;  and 
no  person  suftVrs  on  account  of  his  opinions.  The 
Buchars,  howt  ver,  are  very  superstitious.  Both  sexes 
carry  abotit  with  them  prayers  written  by  their  priests, 
which  they  keep  in  a  small  purse  in  the  form  of  relics. 
In  sickness,  the  occupaiion  ol  the  physician  is  merely  to 
read  to  the  patient  a  sentence  from  some  book,  to  breath 
on  him  several  times,  and  to  wave  across  his  face  a 
sharp-edged  knife,  which  is  supposed  to  cut  the  root  of 
tht;  disorder.  When  dead,  the  priest  lays  the  Koran  on 
his  breast,  and  recites  sonic  prayers,  immediately  be- 
fore the  body  is  interred.  Though  polygamy  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Buchars  as  unlawful,  yet  it  very  generally 
prevails.  Their  wives  are  purchased  from  the  father, 
so  tliat  daughters  aro  in  this  country  a  real  treasure. 
All  intercourse,  however,  between  the  betrothed  couple 
is  prohibited  from  the  signing  of  the  contract  to  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  ;  and  they  are  even  forbid- 
den to  see  one  another  during  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  The  Buchars  are  rather  a  polie  and  bene- 
volent people,  never  intermeddling  with  the  afiairs  of 
war  or  conquest,  but  paying  quietly  the  annual  tribute 
demanded  of  them  by  their  conquerors.  Their  principal 
commercial  intercourse  is  with  China,  where  tliey  car- 
ry gold  dust,  musk,  rough  diamonds,  and  precious 
stones,  which  they  exchange  for  lea,  tobacco,  and  Euro- 
pean cloths.  They  also  export  these  articles  to  Persia, 
and  sonitlimcs  as  far  as  Tobolsk  in  Siberia.  The  only 
coin  they  have  is  the  Ko/icik,  which  is  made  of  copper, 
and  weighs  about  a  third  of  an  ounce  ;  but  all  considera- 
ble sums  are  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  wiiich  they  weigh, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  and  their  other  neigh- 
bours. 

Little  Bucharia,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  country  of 
tlie  "Seres;"  but  very  liiile  is  known  ofits  history,  un- 
til its  conquest  by  Zcn.^is  Khan,  who  be(|ueathed  it, 
along  with  Great  Buehaiia,  to  his  son  Za:^atai;  and  it 
continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  country  till  1683, 
when  it  was  conc|Uered  by  the  Calmucks.  Under  the 
dominion  of  their  Contaish,  or  Great  Khan,  the  depen- 
dencies of  Bucharia  had  extended  over  the  provinces  of 
Turfanand  Ilami,  and  east  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  as  far  as 
the  great  wall  of  China.  Of  this  country  they  remained 
in  (]uiet  possession  until  1715,  when  the  jealousy  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  animosity  of  the  Mongales,  were  raised 
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by  the  discovery  of  a  gold  mine  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separate  the  territories  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 'I'lie  ConUiish  had  dispatched  a  IjoUy  of  10,00u 
Cahnuckslu  seize  upon  tliis  treasure  ;  but,  being  attack- 
ed by  the  Moiigides  and  Ciiinesc,  were  compleiely 
routed,  and  pursued  into  the  deserts,  which  tliey,  how- 
ever, re-passed,  by  certain  fertile  vallies,  scattered 
among  the  mountains,  wnich  till  then  had  been  entirely 
unknown  to  their  enemies.  The  Chinese  emperor, 
wishing  to  profit  by  his  success,  sent  a  powerful  army, 
well  furnished  with  artillery,  under  the  command  of  his 
son,  attended  by  a  Jesuit  ot  Pekin,  well  skilled  in  the 
science  of  fortification  and  gunnery.  This  prince  pass- 
ed the  deserts  Ijy  the  same  route  which  the  Cahiiucks 
had  taken  in  their  flight, and  entered  tlie  extensive  plams 
of  Turl'an  and  Hami ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  risk  his 
army  in  such  an  open  country,  against  the  cavah-y  of  the 
Contaish,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  he  contented 
himself  with  erecting  a  chain  of  forts,  which  he  supplied 
■with  cannon  and  infantry.  Under  tlie  protection  of  their 
forts,  the  Chinese  kept  possession  of  these  provinces, 
without  the  Calmucks  being  able  to  bring  them  to  an 
engagement.  The  Contaish,  who  now  saw  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  drive  out  the  Chinese  without  the  aid 
ot  camion,  witli  which  his  subjects  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted, was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Russia. 
He  offered,  in  17-0,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  that  pow- 
er, upon  condition  that  it  would  supply  him  with  an 
army  of  10,000  regular  troops,  well  equipped  with  cannon, 
to  enable  him  to  meet  the  Mongales  and  Chinese  ;  but 
Peter  the  Great,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Sweden,  and  also  prosecuting  his  plans  of  con- 
quest on  the  side  of  Persia,  was  prevented  from  accept- 
ing such  advantaL^eous  proposals.  The  Chinese,  conse- 
quently, remained  masters  of  these  provinces,  with  all 
the  territories  of  the  Contaish,  east  of  the  desert  of  Gobi, 
towards  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  Calmucks,  irritated 
by  their  losses,  became  the  most  determined  and  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  though  its 
monarch  had  made  repeated  visits  into  Mongolia  to 
overawe  their  restless  ncighliours  by  a  display  of  supe- 
rior power,  yet  they  continued  their  hostile  ravages 
whenever  an  opportunity  could  be  found  of  harassing 
their  enemies,  until  they  were  completely  subdued  by 
Kiang  Long  in  1759,  who  thus  extended  the  limits  of 
his  empire  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Belur. 

The  principal  cities  of  Little  Bucharia  are,  Cashgar, 
Yarkand,  Koten  Ivaria,  Chialish,  and  Turfan.  See  Pink- 
erton's  GeograJilnj^voX.  ii.  p.  252  ;  Peuchet  Dictionnairc, 
&c.  ;  Rvcutil  de  Voi/atfcs  au  .Word,  torn.  x.  p.  113;  and 
Astley's  Collection  of  Vrjijagcs,\o\.  iv.     (/;) 

BUCHNl'LR  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didyna- 
niia,  and  order  Angiospermia.     See  Botany,  p.  246. 

BUCIDA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dccandria, 
and  order  Monotcvnia.     See  Bot.vn'y,  p.  208. 

BUCKING.     See  Bleaching. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  principal  town  of  Buckingham- 
shire, is  situated  on  the  side  and  bottom  of  a  hill,  on  the 
river  Ousc,  which  winds  round  the  three  sides  of  ^he 
town,  and  is  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges.  The  hou- 
ses, which  are  chiefly  of  brick,  are  ill  built,  and  many  of 
them  arc  thatched.  The  town  consists  of  one  long 
street,  and  the  buildings  are  irregularly  scattered  over 
a  large  space  of  ground.  The  principal  public  edifices 
are,  the  church  and  the  town  hall.  The  former  of  these 
is  erected  upon  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mount, 
which  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  castle.     This  elegant 


fabric,  which  was  begun  in  1777,  and  finished  in  178 1, at 
the  expenceof7000/.  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  beautiful 
square  tower  attached  to  its  south-west  end,  is  adorned 
with  pinnacles  and  embrasures,  and  with  a  light  taper- 
ing spire  150  feet  high.  The  old  church  fell  in  1776; 
its  spire,  which  was  the  tallest  in  England,  having  been 
blown  down  so  early  as  the  year  1698.  Tiie  inside  of 
the  church  is  fitted  up  like  Portland  chapel  in  London. 
The  seats  are  all  of  oak  wainscotting,  and  the  altar- 
piece  is  a  tolerably  good  copy  of  the  transfiguration  by 
Raphael.  The  area  about  the  church  is  formed  into  a 
pleasant  walk,  planted  with  trees,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Ouse.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  large  brick  building,  surmounted  with  a  gilt 
swan,  which  is  the  burgh  arms.  The  principal  floor  is 
kept  for  the  magistrates,  when  they  hold  the  parish 
court  and  sessions.  The  jail,  which  is  built  in  the  form, 
of  a  castle,  is  appropriated  chiefly  for  those  who  have 
committed  offences  in  the  town  and  parish.  The  free 
school,  founded  in  1540  by  Isabel  Denton,  has  been  in- 
creased by  several  donations.  All  the  business  of  the 
county  was  formerly  transacted  at  Aylesbury,  but,  by  a 
late  act  of  parliament,  the  summer  assizes  were  brought 
back  to  Buckingham  in  1758  The  inhabitants  of  Buck- 
ingham are  principally  employed  in  agriculture  and  in 
lace-making.  The  women,  who  are  engaged  in  this 
manufacture,  make  from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shil- 
lings a  day ;  but  the  establishment  of  a  lace-manufactory 
at  Nottingham,  where  it  is  made  by  machinery,  has  con- 
siderably injured  the  retail  trade  in  this  place.  The 
principal  sort  of  lace  which  is  made,  is  fine  black  and 
white  thread  lace.  There  are  a  few  corn  and  paper 
mills  upon  the  Ouse.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  one 
of  the  staples  for  wool  was  fixed  here  ;  but  the  trade 
being  removed  to  Calais,  it  soon  declined  ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Buckuigham  was  one  of  the  de- 
cayed towns  which  was  relieved  by  act  of  parliament. 
In  the  year  1724,  no  fewer  than  138  houses  were  con- 
sumed by  a  dreadful  fire,  which  occasioned  a  loss  of 
40,000/.  Number  of  houses,  531.  Population,  2605  ; 
of  whom  313  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  See  Willis's  History  and  ji?iti(juities  of 
the  Towyii  Hundred,  and  Deanery  of  Buckingham  ;  Pen- 
nant's Tour  ;  Maton's  To7ir  ;  and  the  Beauties  of  Mng- 
land  and  Jfcdes,  by  Brayley  and  Britton,  vol.  i.  p. 
280.     (^) 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  one  of  the  inland  counties 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Berkshire  and 
a  point  of  Surrey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Thames  ;  on  the  west  by  Oxfordshire  ;  on  the  north  by 
Northamptonshire;  and  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Hertford,  and  INliddlesex. 

Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  this  county  i'S 
derived  from  the  Saxon  Bucken,  indicative  of  the  beech 
trees  with  which  the  county  was  formerly  covered  ; 
wliile  Spelman  and  Willis  affirm,  that  it  is  derived  from 
Bucccn,  signifying  bucks  or  deer,  with  which  the  forests 
of  tie  county  were  at  one  time  stocked. 

Ti:e  Chiltern  Hills  and  their  appendages,  occupy  the 
southern  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  which  is  elevated, 
healthy,  and  pleasant.  These  eminences  arc  principally 
composed  of  chalk,  intermixed  with  flints;  and,  as  the 
soil  is  very  shallow,  with  a  chalk  bottom,  the  flints  are 
regarded  as  necessary  for  keeping  the  surface  moist, 
and  pi'otectinsi;  the  grain  from  the  too  powerful  effect 
of  the  sun.  On  this  account,  the  faiTners  do  not  attempt 
to  clear  the  soil  of  these  stones ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
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are  rather  anxious  to  increase  than  diminish  their  num- 
ber. The  soil  in  this  pan  of  tlie  county  is  very  much 
inferior  to  iliat  of  the  northern  district,  thougli  it  is 
extremely  productive,  from  the  attention  wliicli  is  paid 
to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  land.  The 
lightness  of  the  soil  calls  fortii  the  utmost  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer.  Every  material  that  can  be 
employed  as  manure,  is  carefully  collected,  and  judi- 
ciously applied ;  and  every  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture is  readily  adopted.  The  extensive  and  prolific  vale 
of  Aylesbury  occupies  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
furnishes  a  rich  pasturage  to  vast  quantities  of  cattle. 
Tlie  dairy  and  grasing  systems  are  chiefly  followed  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  the  amazing  fertility  of  which 
was  known  in  the  days  of  Drayton,  who  mentions  it  in 
the  following  lines  : 

"  Aylesbury's  a  vale  that  wallowelh  in  her  we.ilth  ; 
And  (by  her  wholesome  air  continually  in  health) 
Is  lusty,  firm,  and  fat,  and  holds  her  youthful  strength." 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil  about  Aylesbury 
and  Buckingham,  where  the  meadows  bring  forth  their 
produce  almost  without  exertion,  has  generated  among 
the  farmers  a  remarkable  degree  of  indolence  and 
inactivity.  They  considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  suffer  a 
heap  of  manure  to  be  seen  at  one  end  of  their  field, — 
to  plough  in  straight  lines, — to  disturb  an  ant-hill  on 
his  pastures,— or  to  permit  more  water  than  falls  from 
the  heavens  to  pass  over  their  meadows.  The  fine 
brooks  and  rivulets  which  flow  through  the  meadows, 
aie  allowed  to  pursue  their  course  unused  ;  and,  excep- 
ting in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  or  two  of  the  paper- 
mills,  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  irrigated  through 
the  whole  county.  The  northern  parts  of  Bucking- 
hamshire are  diversified  with  gentle  sand  hills,  which 
enter  it  from  the  county  of  Bedford. 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  composed  chiefly  of  rich 
loam,  strong  clay,  chalk,  and  loam  upon  gravel.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  sainfoin,  are  the  principal  articles 
of  produce  in  the  ChiUern  district.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  county  is  arable.  The 
great  quantity  of  butter  which  is  made  annually  on  the 
pasture  and  meadow  farms,  is  chiefly  sold  to  the  London 
dealers,  who  contract  for  it  every  half  year.  Eight 
pounds  (sixteen  ounces  to  a  pound)  is  the  average 
■weight  of  butter  produced  weekly  from  each  cow  in 
summer  ;  while  six  pounds  is  the  average  weight  in 
winter.  A  mill  churn,  wrought  by  a  horse,  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  some  of  the  dairies,  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  churning.  In  other  dairies,  a  barrel 
churn  is  used,  wrought  by  two  men,  who  make  from 
six  to  six  score  pounds  of  butler  at  one  churning.  The 
scum  and  butter-milk  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  swine  Calves  are  suckled  in  great  quantities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medmenham  and  Great  and 
Little  Hampton  ;  and,  at  the  town  of  Aylesbury,  and  in 
its  vicinity,  the  rearing  of  ducks  for  the  supply  of  the 
London  market  is  an  object  of  great  attention.  By  a 
restriction  of  food,  and  by  other  artificial  means,  the 
ducks  are  prevented  from  laying  till  the  months  of 
October  and  November  ;  and,  for  some  weeks  previous 
to  this  period,  they  are  fed  with  stimulating  provisions  ; 
and  when  the  eggs  are  ready,  a  hen  is  employed  to  sit, 
and  is  frequently  obliged  to  continue  in  the  nes^  till 
three  successive  broods  are  hatched.  Exhausted  with 
this  duty,  the  animal  often  dies  as  soon  as  it  is  perform- 


ed.    When  the  young  escape  from  the  shell,  they  arc 

nursed  with  particular  care  at  the  side  ot  a  fire  ;  antl  by 
such  artificial  and  unnatural  means,  dutkluigs  are  sent 
at  Ciiiibtnias  to  London,  where  they  have  sometimes 
been  sold  Iroiii  fifteen  shillings  lo  a  guinea  a  pair. 

In  the  agricultural  opcraiioi.s  ol  Buckinghamshire 
the  labour  ot  iiorses  is  preierrcd  to  thai  of  oxen.  The 
heavy  quality  of  some  parts  of  the  soil,  and  the  flintiness 
of  other  parts,  have  induced  the  larmer  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  former.  The  swing  and  high  wiicel 
ploughs,  drawn  by  four  horses,  two  abreast,  are  princi- 
pally ,n  use  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county;  wiiile 
the  loose-handle  swing,  and  low  wheel  ploughs,  wrought 
by  five  or  six  horses  in  a  line,  are  generally  emplo)ed 
in  the  northern  division.  The  nature  of  the  leases  in 
Buckinghamshire  is  a  very  considerable  obstruction  to 
agricultural  improvement.  The  tenants  are  confined  to 
two  or  three  crops  and  a  fallow,  and  they  are  prohibited 
to  grow  clover  and  green  food. 

The  manures  chiefly  employed  in  this  county  arc, 
marl,  peat-ash,  yard  and  rabbit  dung.  Hair  and  hoofs 
are  strewn  with  great  advantage  on  the  strong  and  cold 
soils ;  and  the  wheat  and  young  clover  are  greatly 
invigorated  by  the  application  of  soot  and  ashes. 

The  rents  of  farms  vary,  in  general,  from  601,  lo  250/. 
a-year  ;  a  few  rents  are  as  high  as  500/ ,  and  two  or  tlirec 
rent  at  1000/.  The  commons  were  estimated  at  91,900 
acres,  but  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  these  are 
now  inclosed.  The  heaths  of  Iver,  Fulmer,  Stoke,  and 
Wycombe,  along  with  the  other  waste  lands,  do  not 
exceed  600  acres.  Great  quantities  of  fine  beech  trees 
are  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  ;  and 
nearly  the  sixth  part  of  the  ground  between  the  Thames 
and  the  road  to  Oxford  is  covered  with  that  wood. 
Numerous  plantations  of  Scotch  firs  are  thriving  on 
Wavendon  heath,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  which  was  inclosed  in  1778.  In 
the  coppices  of  Whaddon-chase  there  are  many  fine  oak 
and  ash  trees. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Buckinghamshire  are 
lace  and  paper.  Almost  all  the  lower  classes  of  females 
in  the  county  are  employed  in  lace-making  ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  house  in  which  there  is  not  a  lace-pillow, 
parchments,  bobbins,  gimps,  pins,  thread,  and  other 
requisites  for  that  manufacture.  It  is  said,  that  more 
lacc  is  manufactured  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Newport  Pagnell  than  in  all  the  rest  of  England.  A 
market  is  held  every  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  this  article  ;  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  dis- 
posed of  at  the  fairs,  of  which  no  fewer  than  six  are  held 
annually.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  carried  on  to 
as  great  an  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wycombe, 
as  in  any  other  part  of  England.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  corn  and  paper  mills  on  the  part  of  the 
small  river  Wycombe  which  passes  through  the  parish. 
At  Amersham  there  is  a  cotton  manufactory,  established 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  which  employs  above  100 
persons,  though  a  considerable  part  of  the  business  is 
performed  by  machinery.  Wooden  articles,  in  the 
respective  branches  of  round,  hollow,  and  Tunbridge- 
ware,  are  manufactured  at  Chesham. 

The  antitiuitics  of  the  county  are  not  very  numerous. 
Stony  Stratford,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  has  bnen 
regarded  by  several  antiquaries  as  the  Lactodorum  of 
the  Itinerary:  Considering  that  the  etvmology  of  Lac- 
todorum,  in    the    British   language,    perfectly    agrees 
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with  its  present  English  name,*  Camden  supposes  the 
particular  spot  occupied  by  the  Roman  station  lo  have 
been  at  this  town,  though  Dr  Siukely  places  it  at  Old 
Stratford,  and  Dr  baimon  at  Calverton.  The  ancient 
church  of  Stewktly  is  ol  Saxon  workmanship,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Dr  Stukely  as  the  oldebt  and  most  entire 
he  ever  saw.  The  date  of  1106  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  on  a  stone  by  some  workmen  who  were 
repairing  the  roof  of  the  chancel.  The  cross,  built  upon 
the  side  of  a  high,  steep,  and  chalky  hill,  near  the 
hamltt  of  Whiteleaf,  is  supposed  by  Mr  Wise  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  reign  ot  Edward  the  Elder,  in 
commemoration  of  a  battle  fought  against  the  Danes. 
It  is  about  loo  feet  high,  and  50  broad,  tapering  to  20. 

In  the  neighbourliood  of  Wycombe,  in  a  meadow  on 
the  grounds  ai  Loakis,  there  was  found,  in  1T24,  a  tes- 
selated  pavement,  about  nine  feet  square,  with  the  figure 
ol  a  wild  beast  in  the  centre.  The  borders  are  curiously 
ornamented  with  small  square  stones  ot  different  colours. 
The  coins  discovered  along  with  it  were  those  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  Roman  vessel 
was  found  on  digging  in  the  High  Street  of  Wycombe  ; 
and  several  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Buckinghamshire  are  the  Thames 
and  the  Ouse.  The  Thames  rises  in  the  county  ot  Hert- 
ford, near  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire  ;  and  after 
flowing,  from  east  to  west,  through  the  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury, it  is  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  several  tributary 
streams,  and  enters  the  county  of  Oxford  near  the  town 
of  Thame.  The  Ouse  enters  Buckinghamshire  on  the 
Western  side,  and,  after  passing  Water  Suatford,  and 
Buckingham,  it  winds  to  the  north  through  a  rich  tract 
of  meadow  land,  and  pursues  its  course  to  Stony 
Stratford,  Newport  Pagnell,  and  O'ney.  After  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  the  east,  it  leaves  the  county  near  Bray- 
field. 

The  trade  of  this  county  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  enters  it  near 
Woolverton,  and,  after  running  eastward  within  a  mile 
of  Newport  Pagnell,  it  flows  to  the  south,  and  passes 
Fenny  Stratford,  Stoke  Hammond,  Linslade,  and  Iving- 
hoe,  and  enters  Hertfordshire  near  Bulbourne.  A  cut, 
called  the  Navigable  Feeder,  has  been  made  from  the 
canal  at  Bulbourne  to  Wendower,  and  another  from  Old 
Stratford  to  Buckingham.* 

The  county  of  Buckingham  is  about  45  miles  long, 
18  broad,  and  138  in  circumference.  It  contains  about 
518,400  acres  ol  land,  of  which  352,000  are  stated  to  be 
arable,  and  about  170,000  acres  pasturage,  with  about 
5000  acres  of  waste  ground  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
number  of  houses  is  20,443,  and  the  population  107,444. 
The  number  of  males  is  52,094,  and  the  number  of 
females  55,350;  of  whom  25,083  were  returned  as  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  20,138  as  engaged  in  trade, 
manufactures,  and  handicrafts. 

There  are  185  parishes  in  Buckinhamshire,  and  15 
market  towns,  viz.  Buckingham  and  Aylesbury,  the 
county  towns,  Amersham,  Beaconsfitld,  Chesham,  Col- 
nebrook,Ivinghoe,  Newport  Pai;;nell,  Olney,  Risborough, 
Slony  Stratford,  Wendover,  Wycombe,  Winslow,  and 


Great  Marlow.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  viz. 
Ashenden,  Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  Burnham,  Cot- 
tesioe,  Desborough.  Newport,  and  Stoke.  It  sends 
fourteen  members  to  parliament :  two  from  the  county, 
two  Irom  Buckingham,  two  from  Aylesbury,  two  from 
Higa  Wycombe,  two  from  Amersham,  two  from  Wend- 
over, and  two  from  Great  Marlow.  With  the  exception 
of  SIX  parishes  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
lour  in  the  diocese  ot  London,  the  whole  of  the  county 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  It  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit, 
and  pays  twelve  parts  of  the  landtax,  and  furnishes  the 
militia  with  560  men.  The  poors'  rates  have  been 
augmented  to  22*.  in  the  pound. 

The  magniticent  mansion  and  grounds  of  Stowe,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  form  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  county  \Vhen  viewed  from  a  distance, 
they  appear  like  a  vast  grove,  interspersed  with 
columns,  obelisks,  and  towers,  which  seem  to  emerge 
from  a  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage.  The  pleasure  grounds 
occupy  400 acres;  and  the  mansion  contains  a  collection 
ol  the  finest  paintings,  and  a  very  choice  and  spacious 
library,!  The  other  principal  seals  in  the  county  are, 
Gothurst,  the  seat  of  George  Wright,  Esq. ^  ;  Liscombe 
House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Jonathan  Lovat ;  Wotton-under- 
Bernwood,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Temple;  Chequers, 
the  seat  of  Sir  John  Russel,  Bart.  ;  Chalfont  House,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Hibbert,  Esq. ;  Shardeloes,  the  seat  of 
T.  D.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Esq. ;  Wycombe  Abbey,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Carrington  ;  Hitchenden,  the  seat  of  the  Coun- 
tess Dowager  Conynghain  ;  Wycombe  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  John  Dashwood,  Bart. ;  Fawley  Court,  the  seat  of 
Strickland  Freeman,  Esq.  ;  Danesfield,  the  seat  of 
Robert  Scott,  Esq. ;  Harleyford,  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Clayton  ;  Hedsor  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Lord  Boston  ;  Wil- 
ton Park,  the  seat  of  James  Du  Pre,  Esq.  ;  Bulstrode, 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Portland  ;  Slope  Park,  the  seat 
of  John  Penn,  Esq.;  and  Taploe  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Thomond.  See  Langley's  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Desborough,  4to,  1772; 
The  Beauties  of  England  and  JVales,  vol.  i.  p.  276. ; 
The  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Buckingham- 
shire ;  Pennant's  Tour  from  Chester  to  London,  1782; 
Bray's  Tour  in  1783;  and  Shaw's  Tour  in  1789.  For 
some  account  of  the  strata  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  of 
the  pits  of  fullers'  earth  in  Wavendon,  see  the  article 
Bedfordshire,     (t) 

BUCKLER.     See  Armour. 

BUCQUET,  John  Baptiste  Michael,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of  February  1746. 
After  distinguishing  himself  in  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion at  school,  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  who  was  an  ad- 
vocate, to  study  the  profession  of  the  law.  His  attention, 
however,  had  not  been  long  directed  lo  this  subject,  when 
it  was  attracted  lo  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  his  time 
was  henceforth  devoted  to  chemisti-y,  medicine,  and  ana- 
tomy. Having  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  finances 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  resolved  to  become 
a  candidate  before  the  faculty  of  medicine,  for  a  licence, 
free  of  expense,  which  is  always  given  to  the  most  de- 
serving at  the  opening  of  every  session.     Though  Buc- 


•  Both  of  these  are  derived  from  the  stones  and  fords  across  the  rivers. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  these,  see  the  Description  of  the  /louse  and  Garden  of  Stovie,  8vo,  1797  ;  and  Brayley  and  Brilton's  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  vol   i   p.  285. 

i  "  I  Am  told,"  suys  Mr  Pennant,  "  that  the  great  snail,  or  Pomatia,  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  which  is  its  most  southern 
residence  in  this  island.  It  is  of  exotic  origin,  and,  according  to  tradidon,  was  iatroduced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Uigby,  as  a  medicine  for  the 
use  of  his  lady." 
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fluet  was  not  the  successful  candidate,  yet  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  regular  licence,  at  the  end  of  which  the  first 
place  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  faculty.  The  lectures 
on  chemistry  and  natural  history,  which  he  now  began  to 
deliver,  were  numerously  attended.  By  his  eloquence 
as  a  public  speaker,  and  the  interest  which  he  contrived 
to  throw  upon  every  subject  which  came  under  his  re- 
view, he  allracied  to  his  lectures  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
widely  extended  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher. 

In  order  to  assist  the  students  who  attended  his  lec- 
tures, he  published  in  1771,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  his  Introduc- 
tion a  C etude  dcs  corjitt  tiaturcls  tires  du  regne  mineral  ; 
and  in  1773  appeared  his  Introduction  a  V etude des  cor jis 
tires  du  regne  vegetate. 

In  the  year  1775,  Bucquet  was  appointed  to  give  lec- 
tures on  Pharmacy  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  M.  Rou.x,  in 
1776,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  unanimously  appointed 
him  professor  of  Chemistry,  and  his  first  course  of  lec- 
tures was  delivered  in  1777. 

Having  now  the  command  of  a  more  extensive  labara- 
tory,  our  author  directed  his  attention  to  his  favourite 
study  ;  and  the  results  of  his  chemical  researches  were 
read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  first 
memoir,  entitled,  H.v/uriences  fi/itjsico-c/iiniitjues  sur  I'air 
gui  se  degage  des  corjis  dans  te  teniji  de  leur  decom/wsirian, 
He.  was  published  in  the  7lh  volume  oi  the  Memoires 
des  Savans  Etrangers,  and  contains  a  series  of  excel- 
lent experiments  on  the  proportion  and  effects  of  fix- 
ed air.  By  working,  however,  with  two  small  quantities, 
he  fell  into  some  mistakes  respecting  the  specific  gravi- 
ty and  the  acidity  of  that  gas.  His  second  memoir,  en- 
titled Memoire  sur  (juc/cjucs  circonstances  qui  accom/iag- 
lient  la  dissolution  du  scl  ammoniac /lar  la  cliaujc.  Sec.  was 
presented  to  the  academy  in  1773,  and  published  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Manoircs  des  Savans  Etrangcrs,  p. 
563.  In  tlie  same  volume  he  has  likewise  published 
Memoires  sur  plusieurs  combinations  salines  de  I'arsenic. 
The  celebrated  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  and  M.  Buc- 
quet made  a  number  of  joint  experiments  on  the  analysis 
of  zeolite.  They  obtained  from  it  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  the  residue,  formed  with  vitriolic  acid  and  salt,  ar- 
ranged in  small  needles,  from  which  they  concluded 
that  zeolite  is  not  a  volcanic  product,  and  that  it  contains 
a  particular  earth  analogous  to  magnesia.  (See  the 
Mem.  Sav.  Etrang.  torn,  ix.)  The  attention  of  M.  Buc- 
quet was  next  directed  to  the  analysis  of  blood.  His  me- 
moir upon  this  subject,  which  is  said  to  be  a  model  of 
precision,  was  read  before  the  academy  on  the  11th  of 
May,  but  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  These 
researches  were  followed  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
made  along  with  M.  de  la  Planche,  on  tlie  best  method 
of  preparing  the  different  kinds  of  a:thcr,  but  particu- 
larly the  muriatic  and  the  nitrous.  The  memoir  in  which 
these  experiments  are  detailed  has  not  yet  been 
printed. 

The  talents  of  M.  Bucquet  were  now  joined  to  those 
of  the  celebrated  Lavoisier,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  fundamental  experiments  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
These  distinguished  chemists  have  settled  a  number  of 
uncertain  facts  on  the  protrress  of  heat,  and  on  the'  na- 
ture of  acids  and  gases.  They  repeated  many  experi- 
ments which  required  intense  heat,  and  a  very  compli- 
cated apparatus  ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  was 
drawn  up  in  15  articles,  which  were  presented  to  the 
Roval  Academv  of  Sciences. 


In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1776,  p.  377, 
M.  Bucquet  published  an  analysis  of  opium,  and  in  the 
same  volume  he  has  given  the  abridgment  of  a  memoir, 
which  was  afterwards  published  separately  in  an  enlarg- 
ed form,  under  the  title  of  Memoire  sur  ie  maniere  dont 
les  jinimaujc  sont  offcctis  fiar  diffcre7is  Jluidea  aeriforme* 
mcjihitiques  et  sur  les  moyetis  de  remedier  aux  effets  de 
cesjluides  ;  firecede  d'unc  histoire  abregee  de  ces  different 
Jluides  aeriformes  ou  gaz.  8vo.  1778. 

During  all  these  occupations,  M.  Bucquet  found 
sufTicient  leisure  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  His 
reputation  as  a  lecturer,  induced  many  of  the  most 
opulent  persons  in  Paris  to  employ  him  as  a  physician, 
ana  from  constantly  associating  with  that  class  of  society, 
he  acquired  too  great  a  predilection  for  the  manners  and 
luxuries  of  the  great. 

This  mode  of  life  contributed,  probably,  along  with 
his  severe  application  to  study,  and  his  extreme  sen- 
sibility, both  of  body  and  mind,  to  bring  upon  him  those 
bodily  sufferings  which  embittered  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  A  dreadful  depression  of  spirits,  and  an  obstinate 
watchfulness,  deprived  him  of  that  rest  which  was 
necessary  to  his  exhausted  frame  ;  and  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  fix  his 
mind  upon  some  particular  subject,  in  order  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  impulses  of  a  vigorous  imagination,  which 
overwhelmed  him  with  too  rapid  a  succession  of  objects. 
In  April  1779,  he  was  attacked  with  the  most  alarming 
convulsions,  and  faintingfits,  which  greatly  reduced  his 
bodily  strength  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  debility, 
his  ardour  for  the  sciences  made  hini  resolve  to  give 
his  course  of  chemical  lectures  at  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine. The  heroism  with  which  he  fulfilled  this  resolu- 
tion, is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science, 
and  scenes  more  truly  affecting  were  perhaps  never 
witnessed,  than  those  which  occurred  during  ihe  de- 
livery of  his  last  course  ot  lectures.  Wbeii  the  hour 
of  lecture  approached,  the  cries  wrung  from  him  by 
bodily  pain  gradually  subsided  ;  his  countenance  assum- 
ed a  serene  aspect ;  he  tore  himself  from  his  bed,  and 
repaired,  with  a  tottering  step,  to  his  amphitheatre.  In 
the  course  of  his  lecture  his  utterance  was  alternately 
hastened  and  interrupted,  by  the  excruciating  torments 
which  he  suffered,  and  he  was  often  seen  to  press  him- 
self against  the  table  of  his  laboratory,  to  smother  the 
cries  of  an  unsufferable  ago%,  without  ever  losing  sight 
of  the  subject  of  his  lectu*es.  His  pupils  listened  to 
him  with  affection  and  admiration,  and,  with  their  eyes 
bathed  in  tears,  they  received  the  last  words  of  a  mas- 
ter whom  they  esteemed  and  loved.  When  this  course 
of  lectures  was  completed,  a  settled  melancholy  preyed 
upon  the  mind  of  Bucquet  :  he  saw  that  his  talents 
could  no  longer  be  exerted,  and  that  the  short  period 
which  he  had  to  live  must  be  a  period  of  unexampled 
suffering.  To  relieve  his  bodily  agonies,  he  often  took 
a  pint  of  aether,  and  more  ihim  a  hundred  grains  of 
opium  in  a  day.  but  he  did  not  long  sustain  these  violent 
excitements.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  January  1780.  The 
principal  seat  of  his  disorder  was  in  the  colon,  which 
was  obstructed,  schirrous,  and  ulcerated.  His  stomach, 
and  other  intestines,  were  inflamed  and  softened  by  the 
effects  of  sei'ier.      (n') 

BUD.     See  Botany,  Part  II.  p  52. 

BUD  A,  the  Jcinium  of  the  Romans,  the  capital  of  the 

circle  of  Pest,  and  metropolis  of  Hungary,  is  beautifully 

situated  on  an  emit  ence  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Danube, 

about  135  miles  south-east  of  Vienna,  and    150  north- 
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west  of  Belgrade.  It  is  supposed  to  hitvc  received  its 
name  iroin  Buda,  the  brother  of  Aitila :  this,  however, 
seems  only  to  be  the  Turkisn  numc,  as  it  is  called  ORcn 
by  liie  inliabitaiiis,  una  throughout  Germany.  On  the 
opposite  side  oltae  river  stands  Pesi,  tne  Contra  Acinium 
ol  iiie  Romans,  wiiich  is  connected  witli  Bucia  by  a 
bridge  of  boais  across  the  Danube,  above  300  yards  in 
length,  and  consisting  of  63  large  pontoons.  In  statis- 
tical ciescripiionb,  tiiey  are  in  general  considered  as  one 
city,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  of 
London  ana  Wesiminster.  Tlie  city  of  Buda  has  neither 
forutications  nor  gates.  The  cas'.le  stands  at  the  cx- 
ti-cmuy  of  the  hill  towards  the  east,  and  commands  the 
greatest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  encompassed  with  a 
deep  moai,  and  is  defended  by  an  old-fashioned  tower, 
anu  other  foriitications.  The  suburbs,  or  "Jews  town," 
exi^ncis  from  the  city  lo  the  Danube.  The  houses  are 
mcstly  built  of  square  stones,  but  the  whole  town  has  an 
anciL.nl  and  sombre  appearance.  When  Buda  was  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  in  conjunction  with  Pest,  it 
formed  the  largest  and  finest  city  of  Hungary.  But 
wliile  it  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who 
possessed  it  above  150  years,  its  best  buildings  were 
suft'ered  to  fall  into  decay.  Of  the  remains  of  these, 
the  pr  ncipal  is  the  church  of  the  Ascension  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  in  their  stead  arose  many  mosques 
anu  minarets ;  several  of  which  were,  in  their  turn, 
de.-5iroyed  in  the  last  war  by  the  German  artillery. 
There  is  here  a  convent  of  Carmelite  nuns,  and  several 
churches  belonging  to  the  Franciscans.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  number  of  caravanseras  and  mosques,  some 
of  which  are  very  elegant  buildings ;  but  the  finest 
edifices  of  Buda  are  its  warm  baths,  which  vie  with  the 
most  magnificent  in  Europe.  These  warm  springs 
were  considered  by  the  Turks  as  the  most  valuable 
luxuries  which  they  found  in  Hungary  ;  and  several 
remains  of  baths,  built  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  are  still 
to  be  traced.  They  were  generally  circular  rooms,  of 
considerable  dimensions,  with  cupolas  closely  per- 
forated, and  studded  over  with  small  hemispherical 
glasses.  The  baths  of  Buda  have  been  long  famous, 
and  in  many  cases  are  esteemed  specific.  The  water  is 
impregnated  w  ith  sulphur,  giauber-salt,  and  iron  ;  and 
the  heat  is  49  degrees  by  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur. 
The  chief  public  and  private  buildings,  however,  are  in 
Pest,  which,  from  being  principally  inhabited  by  foreign 
merchants,  has  more  of  the  modern  style  in  it,  and  of 
resemblance  to  other  large  towns.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall  and  moat,  and  contains  the  royal  palace,  which  is 
a  large  and  respectable  edifice,  a  military  hospital,  six 
convents,  and  several  churches.  The  university  of  Pest 
is  the  first  school  of  learning  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
founded  at  Tyrnau  in  1655,  by  Peter  Pazmann,  the 
primate  of  Hungary,  who  endowed  it  with  1 00,000  florins, 
and  put  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
some  time  ago  transferred  to  Pest,  and,  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty, its  funds  were  increased  to  nearly  half  a  million 
of  florins.  The  original  institution  consisted  only  of 
schools  for  philosophy  and  theology  ;  a  school  of  law  was 
added  in  1667,  and  one  for  medicine  in  1770,  by  tlie 
E:  ipress  Mari.>  Theresa.  The  university  at  present  is 
composed  of  32  professors,  besides  assistants,  indepen- 
dent of  the  theological  classes  ;  6  for  law,  10  for  medi- 
cine, and  16  for  philosophy.  The  school  for  theology  is 
a  Catholic,  seminary,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Gran.  Instruction  is  here  entirely  gratuitous, 
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but  the  student  must  follow  a  certain  course  of  study 
prescribed  every  year  by  the  prolessors.  Attached  lo 
the  university  is  an  observatory,  which  is  situated  at 
Buda  ;  a  library,  a  musciim  of  natural  history,  of  ma- 
chinery, and  of  jiiedals,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
fine  collections  ot  Europe  ;  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  an 
hospital,  and  a  botanical  garden  ;  and  a  printing-house, 
employing  twelve  jircsses,  and  fourteen  compositors. 
Besides  the  university  library  and  garden.  Pest  has  a 
royal  library,  founded  by  Count  Szecseny,  and  enriched 
with  many  scarce  editions,  and  valuable  manuscripts,  the 
gifts  of  several  grandees,  and  learned  Hungarians  ;  and 
a  royal  garden,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  and 
coniciins  a  great  number  of  exotic  plants,  which  are  cul- 
tivated with  particular  care. 

Buda  is  the  centre  of  Hungarian  commerce,  and  the 
first  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom.  Public  roads  in 
every  direction  lead  to  the  principal  ports  and  cities  of 
the  neighbouring  countries;  and  its  chief  exportations 
consist  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  of  national  in- 
dustry. Grain,  tobacco,  brandy,  potash,  honey,  and  wax, 
are  here  important  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  impe- 
rial Tokay  wine,  so  famous  at  Buda,  is  often  drunk  for 
burgundy,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  Germa- 
ny, Russia,  and  Poland.  This  city  is  also  the  great  sta- 
ple for  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country.  Its 
imports  consist  principally  of  Austrian  manufactures, 
and  a  few  from  Turkey,  as  the  Austrian  government 
have  prohibited  the  introduction  of  all  other  foreign 
merchandise,  in  order  to  encourage  their  own  merchants. 
The  manufacturing  classes  of  Buda  are  in  general  com- 
posed of  Germans,  as  a  true  Hungarian  would  think 
himself  disgraced  by  being  employed  in  any  other  occu- 
pation but  in  that  of  agriculture  or  of  arms;  so  that  the 
masons,  joiners,  watch-makers,  and  other  artisans,  arc 
mostly  natives  of  Germany.  The  fair  of  Pest  is  the 
greatest  in  Hungary,  and  lasts  eight  or  ten  days  The 
chief  articles  of  sale  are  the  natural  productions  of  the 
kingdom,  such  as  hoi-ses,  which  are  driven  to  the  mar- 
ket like  flocks  ot  horned  cattle,  and  kept  in  folds;  oxen, 
wool,  hides,  and  earthen  ware.  Great  numbers  of 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  attend  this  fair,  and  in- 
deed the  great  concerns  of  commerce  are  chiefly  in 
their  hands. 

Buda  was  the  residence  of  the  Hungarian  monarchs, 
till  Sigismund  became  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1410, 
and  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
this  city  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  contention  between 
that  people  and  the  Imperialists,  for  more  than  a  centui^-. 
It  was  first  taken  by  the  Ottomans  under  Soliman  I.  in 
1525,  but  was  retaken  by  Eerdinand,  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  following  year.  The  Ottomans,  however, 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  a  second  time,  in  1529; 
and,  in  1541,  it  was  constituted  the  capital  of  a  Turkish 
pachalik,  composed  of  the  neighbouring  provinces;  and 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Austrians 
lo  regain  it,  it  remained  in  their  possession  till  1686, 
when  it  was  finally  recovered  by  Prince  Eugene,  and 
confirmed  to  Leopold  I.  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in 
1699.  From  that  time  it  has  remained  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1784,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  restored  the  seat  of  government  fiom  Pi\sbu;g 
to  Buda,  and  at  the  same  lime  removed  to  Vienna  the 
ensigns  of  royally,  consisting  of  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  a 
robe,  and  a  pair  of  stockings,  said  to  have  been  worn 
by  Si  Stephen.  But  the  removal  of  these  regalia  out 
of  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  an  express  law  of  the  land. 
5  F 
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occasioned  so  much  discontent   and  clamour,  llial  llicy 
were  returned,  and  arc  now  secured  in  a  vault  at  Buda. 

From  the  public  offices  being  transferred  to  Buda, 
this  city  acnuired  a  great  addition  of  wealthy  inhabitants, 
by  which  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  let  their  houses, 
and  sell  their  wines  and  otlier  produce,  to  greater  ad- 
vantage ;  and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  whose  measuies  had  been  so  conducive  to  their 
interest  in  this  respect,  they  re(]uested  permission  to 
erect  to  him  a  statue.  But  the  Emperor  saw  the  mean 
and  selfish  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated,  and  made 
the  following  memorable  reply:  "When  prejudices 
shall  be  eradicated;  when  true  patriotism,  and  just 
ideas  of  the  general  good  of  the  kingdom,  shall  be  es- 
tablished; when  each,  in  an  equal  proportion,  shall  with 
readiness  contribute  his  share  to  the  wants  of  tlie  state, 
its  safety  and  prosperity;  when  true  enlightening  know- 
ledge, improved  studies,  simplicity  in  the  leaching  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  union  of  true  ideas  of  religion  with 
the  laws  of  society  ;  a  solid  justice  ;  riches,  through  in- 
creased population  and  improved  agriculture;  acknow- 
ledgment  of  the  true  interest  of  the  landlord  towards 
his  peasants,  and  of  those  towards  their  landlord;  when 
industry,  manufactures,  and  the  demand  of  them,  and 
general  unanimity  amongst  the  provinces  of  the  mo- 
narchy, shall  be  introduced,  as  I  wish  and  hope,  then 
I  merit  a  statue:  but  not  where  the  city,  by  my  trans- 
ferring thither  the  public  offices,  tor  a  more  easy  in- 
spection, obtains  a  greater  consumption  ot  its  wines, 
and  a  higher  rent  of  its  houses." 

In  the  field  of  Rakosch,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  the  Hungarians 
used  frequently  to  hold  their  diets;  and  here  also  the 
states  formerly  met  on  horseback  and  in  arms  to  elect 
their  king.  At  some  of  these  assemblies,  80,000  have 
here  pitched  their  tents;  and  the  Hungarians  still  ve- 
nerate the  spot,  as  the  remembrancer  of  their  ancient 
freedom,  and  as  an  altar  on  which  their  forefathers  had 
often  sworn  to  defend  their  rights.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Hassel,  Buda,  in  1789,  contained  21,665  inhabi- 
tants; and  Pest,  in  1792,  26,684;  while,  in  the  same 
year,  M.  Demian  makes  the  population  of  Pist  31,000. 
N.  Lat.  47°  29'  44",  E.  Long.  19°  10'.  See  M  Demian 
Tableau  Geogra/i/iigup  et  Po/i/if/ue  des  Royaumrs  de 
Hongrie,  isi'c.  vol.  i.  ;  Hassel  Tableau  StatUtiquc  de  l'£m- 


/lirc  d'yJuinc/ie ;  Townson's  Travels  in  Hungary,  p.  76} 
jin  Itinerary  from  London  to  Constantinople,  p.  40,  in 
Philip's  Collection  of  Voyages,  iJc.  vol.  i. ;  and  Tynna 
.4ln>anach  dit  Commerce,  1811.      (/;) 

BUDDHA.  See  Birman  Empire,  p.  511,  512;  and 
Cevlon. 

BUDISSIN,  Bautzen,  or  Budissa,  a  city  of  Saxony, 
and  capital  of  Upper  Lusaiia,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Spree.  Tnis  town  was  founded  in  the  year  800  by  a 
Duke  of  Bohemia,  from  whom  it  received  its  name,  and 
was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  but  it  lost  its  privileges 
in  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  King  of 
Bohemia.  The  citadel,  called  the  castle  ol  Ortenl>urg, 
by  which  the  town  is  defended,  is  placed  on  a  high  rock, 
and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  ditch  and  ramparts. 
The  ])rincipal  public  buildings  are,  the  town-houses  of 
the  state,  the  electoial  castle,  the  hotel,  the  two  aque- 
ducts, the  cathedral,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Spree. 
Several  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  town.  Linen  cloths  in  great  quantities 
are  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  were  ex- 
ported to  England,  Hamburgh,  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. There  is  also  a  great  manufacture  of  stockings 
and  woollen  caps;  and  no  fewer  than  10,000  pairs  of 
stockings  are  annually  made  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. The  printing  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  occupies 
about  150  workmen,  and  the  principal  markets  for  these 
articles  arc  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Glazed 
leather,  fustians,  gloves,  paper,  gunpowder,  and  lion, 
are  also  manufactured  at  Budissin.  East  Long.  14°  27', 
North  Lat.  15°  10'.     {w) 

BUDVVEIS,  BuDiEGoviTz,  or  Budovecium,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bechin,  situated 
on  the  river  Malscha,  wliich,  after  running  round  the 
town,  discharges  itself  into  the  Moldau.  The  surrond- 
ing  country  is  very  fertile,  and  is  enriched  with  several 
valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver  The  rich  silver  mine 
of  Rudolphstadt  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  This  t"wn 
enjoys  the  staple-rights  of  the  salt  wliich  is  brought 
from  Austria,  and  which  is  here  exposed  to  sale  before 
it  is  carried  fartlier.  Pearls  and  precious  stones  are 
found  in  the  river  Moldau.  'I'hc  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  arsenal,  and  the  magazines  for  the  engi- 
neer and  artillery  corps.  East  Long.  14°  28',  North 
Lat.  49°  2'.      (w) 


BUENOS  AYRES, 


AN  extensive  viceroyalty  in  South  America,  stretching 
from  the  Rio  Desaguadero  to  the  most  northern  settle- 
ments on  the  Paraguay,  upwards  of  1 600  miles  in  length  ; 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  to  Chili,  near- 
ly 1000  in  breadth.  It  has  Amazonia  on  the  north ; 
Brasil  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east ;  Patagonia 
on  the  south  ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Cordilleras,  which 
separate  it  from  Chili  and  Peru.  Buenos  Ayres  was 
erected  into  a  viceroyalty  so  late  as  1778.  It  forms  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the 
Ni  w  World,  and  is  the  channel  through  which  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  other  provinces  pass  to  the  mother 
country.  It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz.  Buenos 
Ayres  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Los  Charc  AS  or  Potosi,  and  Cuvo  :  and  its  minor  sub- 
divisions, beginning  from  the  south,  are, 


Pampas, 

Tuyu, 

Buenos  Ayres, 

Cordova, 

Cuyo  and  Mendoza, 

Charcas, 

Guarania, 

Paraguay, 

Chaco, 

Salta, 

Jujuy, 

Chicas  and  Tarija, 

Lipes, 

Atacama, 

Potosi,  or  Porco, 

This  country  forms  an 


Plata, 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 
Chayanla, 
Oruro  and  Paria, 
Caranges, 
Pacajes, 
La  Paz, 
Cochabamba, 
Sicasica, 

Laricaja  and  Omascuyo, 
Chucuito, 

Puno,  or  Paucarcola, 
Lam  pa, 
Asangaro, 
Carabaya. 
extensive  amphitheatre,  shut 
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in  laterally  by  the  Cordilleras  of  Brasil  and  Peru ;  to- 
wards iiic  iioiiii,  oy    a   tract  oi   mouiiLaiiious    country, 
bruiiciung  irom  bom  tliest  ranges;  and  on  tl»e  south  by 
a  Uiancii  ot  tne  Corililicras  ol   Chili,  stretching  across 
the  continent  nearly  to  the   Atlantic,  "  leaving  towaids 
the    sou.h-east,"    says   Mr    VVilcocke,    "  the  immense 
opening  of  aie  Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  a  wide   and  magnifi- 
cent portal,  pi'oportionv,d  to  ihc  grandeur,  to  tlie  impor- 
tance, and  to  the  extent  of  the  regions  to  which  it  gives 
access."  Tnese  mountains  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world  for  height  and  riches.     Those  of  the 
Brazilian  ridge  are  the  least  elevated.     They  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  thick  woods,  interspersed  with  arid 
tracts,  completely   devoid   of  vegetation ;   but  are   rich 
both  in  mines  oi   gold  and  diamonds.     On  the  western 
boundary  of  the  viceroyulty,  the  mountains   assume  an 
aspect  of  unrivalled  subliniity.  Their  aspiring  summits, 
which  reach  far  above  the  clouds,  are  covered  with  eter- 
nal snows  ;  and  their  rugged  and  naked  sides  afford  no 
sustenance  to  the  vegetable  creation.     But  amidst  these 
frozen  and  sterile  regions,  volcanoes  of  various  dimen- 
sions diverbit'y  the    scene,  and  mingle    iheir   fires  with 
the  siiow.     On  ilie  Peruvian  cluiin,  seven  crattsrs  equal 
to  Vesuvius  and  iEma,  are  constaiuly  in  a  state  of  ii;ni- 
tioii ;  and  sixteen  nave  been  enumerated  along  the  Chi- 
lian Cordilleras.    The  mountains  of  secondary  elevation 
are  clothed  with  stately  forests;  intersected   with  deep 
glens,  through  which  rush   innumerable  torrents,  and, 
uniting  their  waters,  form  the    immense    rivers   which 
flow  towaids  ihe  east,  and  swell  the  Paraguay  and  Pa- 
rana.    The-  intervening  vallics  with  which  these  moun- 
tains are  interspersed,  though  placed  at  a  greater  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  ihe  sea  than  even  the  tops  of 
the  Pyrenees,  yet,  from  their  sheltered  situation,  enjoy  a 
temperate  and  favourable  climate,  and  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  herbage.     On   the   tops   of  some    of  these 
mountains,  lies  the  only  road  of  communication  between 
the  difterenl   provinces;  and  it   is  said,  that,  trom  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  these  regions,  the  traveller  can 
scarcely  breath,  and  is  generally  affected  with   n.iusea. 
Within  these  boundaries,  the  country  is   extremely  le- 
vel, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hills,  not  exceed- 
ing 500  feet  above  the  level  of  their  base,  it  is  one  im- 
mense extended  plain,  covered  with  lakes  and  innume- 
rable rivers,  many  of  which,  though  equal  to  some  of 
the  largest  in   Europe,  flow  uniegarded  and   nameless, 
and  are  considered  as  merely  tributary  streams.     Few 
of  these,  liowcver,  ever   reach   the   ocean.     They    are 
either  lost  in  the  lakes,  or  descend  into  the  level  plains, 
where  they  stop,  without  taking  any  decided  direction, 
and  aie  soon  absorbed,  or  insensibly  evaporated. 

Ti-.e  principal  rivers  of  this  viceroyalty  are,  the  Para- 
guay, the  Parana,  the  Uraguay,  and  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata. 
Tiie  first  of  these  rises  about  13^^  soutn  Lititude,  in  the 
Sierra  del  Paraguay,  and,  bending  its  course  towards 
the  south,  passes  through  the  lake  Xarayes,  and  after 
reel  ivng  the  wati  rs  of  the  Cuyaba,  Pilcomayo,  and  Ver- 
mejo,  terminates  at  its  junction  with  the  Parana.  It  is 
naviicable  for  golettas  as  high  as  the  I6lh  dcj;ree  ;  and 
thoujfh  its  channel  is  in  general  narrow,  M.  Azara 
found,  that  opposite  Assumption,  where  its  breadth  is 
only  1332  Paris  feet,  196,618  cubic  toises  of  "ater  pass- 
ed every  hour.  Its  periodical  flood,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  ovei-flowing  of  the  lake  Xarayes,  commences 
about  vlu-  end  of  February,  and  continues  gradually  to 
increase  until  the  end  of  June,  when  it  again  diminishes 
with  the  same  regularity.    The  Parana  has  its  source 


in  the  mountains  of  Brasil,  and  descending  by  a  rapid, 
but  long  and  diversified  course,  is  swelled  by  numerous 
tributary  streams,  among  which  is  the  Yguazu,  or  Curi- 
tiba ;  receiving  the  Paraguay  at  Corrientes,  it  passes  on 
to  the  south  ;  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Salado  and 
other  rivers  from  the  west,  loses  itself  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.     The   Uraguay  rises    in    the   mountains    which 
stretch  along  the  eastern  coast  of  America, opposite  the 
island  of  St  Catherine's,  about  the  28"  of  south  latitude. 
Flowing  to  the  west  through  a  naked  and  desert  region, 
it  then  takes  a  southerly  direction,  and  traversing  by  a 
winding   and  irregular   course  the  immense   forests  of 
Guarana,  where    its  stream  is   swelled  by  innumerable 
rivulets,  it  passes  through  a  rich  and  romantic  country, 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Tebiquari,  Mirinay,  and  Rio 
Negro,  and  near  the  34th  degree  of  latitude  unites  with 
the  Parana  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.     Tliough  t.iis 
river  is  not  equal  either  to  the   Paraguay  or  the  Parana 
in  the  length  of  its  course,  yet  by  the  immense  accu  iiu- 
lation  of  waters  which  it  receives  from  tributary  streams, 
it  surpasses   both   in   the  breadth   of  its   channel  ;   and 
about  690  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the   Par.u)  .,  a 
ten-oured  bo.it  requires  half  an  hour  to  cross  it.     F.  om 
the  rockiness  of  rs  channel,  and  the  turbulence  oi  its 
stream,   the    Uraguay  is  of  difficult  navigation,  exr,  pt 
for  balzas,  a  species  of  craft  peculiar  to  South  America. 
Tlie  name  of  tliis  river  is  extended,  by  ancl-jtil  auiiiors, 
both  to  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana  ;  and  the  indiscri- 
minate  appellation    is    still  retained   by  some   modom 
geograpiiers.     The  Rio  de   la  Plata,  or  Hiv^r  of  Silver, 
originally  callen  Rio  de  Solis,  from  the  name  ot  its  first 
discoverer,  received  its  present  appellation  from  S -Das- 
tian  Cabot,  who,  Having  defeated  a   body  of  IndidDS  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pariguay,  oinained  an  immense  booty 
of  gold  and  siiver.     This  name  was  applied  by  Cd)ot  to 
the  whole  channel  of  the  Paraijuay,  from  its  source  to 
its  confluence  with  tiie  ocean,  and  the  Parana  and  Ura- 
guay were  merely  considered  as  tribmary  streams,  l)ut 
it  is  now  confined  to  the  Gulf  extending  from  th.  junc- 
tion of  the  two  last  meniioued  rivers,  to  the  capes  St 
M-iria  on  the  north,  aid  St  .\ntonia  on  the  south,  where 
the  water  still  retains  its  ti  esliness,  and  the  tide  is  very 
imperceptibly  felt.     Betu'i  i  n   these  points  it  is  nearly 
150  miles  broad.     Bu'  this  noble  expanse  of  fresh  water, 
wnich  is   without  a  par.illei  in   tne  world,   is   deformed 
with  rocks  ant!  sand  ijanks,  whicli  render  its  navitration 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  >nd  is  exposed  to  impetu- 
ous torrents   of  wind,  called    Pamperos,  which    sw  ep 
with  dreadful  fury  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas. 
These  storms,  however,  arc  generally  preceded  by  thun- 
der, which  gives  sufficient  warning  to  mariners  to  pre- 
pare for   the   approaching    tempest ;   and   during  these 
gales,  Monte  Video  is   the   only  purt   where  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burden  can  lie  in  safety. 

The  most  considerable  lakes  arc,  the  Titicaca,  which 
is  the  most  noted  in  South  America,  and  lies  between 
the  two  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Los  Ciiar- 
cas.  It  is  about  240  miles  in  circumference,  of  an  irre- 
gular form,  and  navigable  by  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen  ;  but  subject  to  violent  sciualls  of  wind,  which 
descend  from  the  lofty  mountains  which  surround  it.  It 
abounds  with  fish  and  water  fowl  ;  and  its  banks  arc 
covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  adorned  with  populous 
towns  and  villages.  In  one  of  its  picturesque  inlands, 
Maiico  Capac,  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  is 
said  to  iiave  first  conceived  the  design  of  civilizing  the 
naked  savages  of  his  country.  This  island  was  consider- 
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cd  as  sacred  by  ihc  Peruvians,  and  contained  one  of  ihcir 
most  splendid  temples,  whicli  wus  enriched  with  the 
annual  offerings  ol  the  worshippers  of  the  sun.  This 
immense  accumulation  of  wealth  was  thrown  into  the 
lake  upon  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
since  made  trequent  attempts  to  recover  it,  but  without 
success.  The  lake  of  Iberi,  or  Caracaras,  lies  between 
the  rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  Its  northern  boundaiy 
runs  ill  a  parallel  line  with  the  banks  of  the  former  river 
for  nearly  50  leagues,  and  extends  as  far  to  the  south; 
it  supplies  the  river  Mirinay,  which  runs  into  the  Ura- 
guay  ;  and  from  its  soutli-weslcrn  corner  issue  three 
other  considerable  s. reams,  viz.  the  Sta  Lucia,  Corricn- 
tes,  and  Batelcs,  none  of  which  are  loidable.  This  lake 
receives  neither  rivers,  brook,  nor  spring,  but  is  nou- 
rished entirely  by  tlie  simple  iiluation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Parana,  a  plicnomenon  of  which  there  is  no  other 
example  in  the  world;  c  nd  this  filtration  tlius  supplies 
not  only  the  four  great  rivers  which  issue  from  the  lake, 
but  also  the  vast  quantity  of  water  which  must  be  con- 
tinually carried  ofi'  by  evaporation,  from  a  surface  of 
more  than  a  thousand  square  leagues,  which,  from  the 
c.xperiinenis  of  Halley,may  be  estimated  at  above  70,000 
tons  a-clay,  supposuig  it  the  mean  temperature  of  Eng- 
■  land.  This  expanse  of  water,  however,  is  lor  the  most 
part  very  shallow,  and  filled  wiih  aquatic  plants  ;  so  that 
its  inteiior  is  altogetlier  inaccessible.  The  islands 
witli  wiiici)  it  is  siudded,  arc  well  stocked  with  deer  and 
other  game  ;  Hocks  of  wiUl  fowl  are  continually  skim- 
ming on  its  surface;  its  fish  arc  lemarkably  sweti  and 
fresh  ;  and  many  flourisiiing  presidencies  are  establish- 
ed on  its  shores. 

Among  the  lakes  of  this  country,  there  are  many 
which  are  full  of  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  arc 
perfectly  dry  throughout  the  rest  of  ihe  year,  and  filled 
with  sword-grass,  and  other  aquatic  plants.  Of  this 
description  is  the  famous  lake  Xarayes,  in  the  province 
of  Los  Cliiquitos,  which  is  formed  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Paraguay.  The  channel  of  this  river  being  unable 
to  contain  the  rapid  accumulation  ol  water  produced  by 
the  rains  which  fall  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  January,  and  February,  it  is  spread  over  a 
flat  and  level  country,  to  an  immense  extent,  but  so  shal- 
low, tliat  though  the  Xarayes  at  its  height  is  nearly  110 
leagues  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  yet  in  no  part  is  it 
navigable.  Tliis  lake  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Paraguay  ;  and  many  stories  were  told  con- 
cerning a  beautiful  island  near  its  centre,  which,  from 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  spontaneous  fertility  of  its 
soil,  was  called  the  island  of  Paradise,  and  which  was 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Orejones,  a  Peruvian  nation, 
who  had  taken  refuge  here  on  the  conquest  of  their 
country.  These,  however,  and  other  fables,  with  which 
the  history  of  the  Orejones  are  embellished,  are  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  Spanisii  romance,  without  either  foun- 
dation or  probability.  Of  the  same  nature  with  the 
Xarayes  are  the  lakes  .Aguaracaty,  and  Neembucu,  and 
all  those  cast  of  the  river  Paraguay,  with  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  others,  on  the  lianks  of  the  different 
rivers,  which  traverse  this  extensive  vice  royalty. 

A  chain  of  salt  lakes  extends  from  west  to  east,  be- 
tween the  Andes  of  Chili  and  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  One 
of  these,  in  particular,  which  lies  about  120  leagues  S. 
VV.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  remarkably  salt.  It  is  nearly  18 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  salt  found  at  the  bot- 
tom is  so  hard  and  thick,  that  it  is  difficult  to  break  it 
with  iron  tools.    Two  or  three  hundred  carts  arc  annu- 


ally loaded  with  it,  and  carried  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and 
what  is  very  remarkable  in  this  chain  is,  that  a  few  of 
the  lakes  are  fresh,  though  during  the  rains  they  arc  so 
swelled,  that  they  olten  communicate  with  those  that 
are  salt.  Besides  these  lakes,  all  the  springs  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  flat  country,  west  of  the  Pa- 
rana and  Paraguay,  are  more  or  less  salt  ;  and  few 
of  their  waters  can  be  drank  till  they  enter  the  Parana. 
The  soil  of  this  region,  extending  about  700  miles  in 
length,  and  190  in  breadth,  is  saturated  v/ith  fossil  salt. 
Great  quantities  of  it  are  refined  for  consumption  ;  but 
it  is  most  abundant  between  Sta  Fe  and  Cordova,  and,  ii» 
the  vicinity  of  San  Jagodel  Estero,  the  whole  ground  is 
covered  with  a  white  incrustation  of  this  substance. 

Every  variety  of  soil,  and  every  diversity  of  climate, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  extensive  region  ;  from  the  barren 
and  unhospitable  steeps  of  the  Andes,  whose  summits 
arc  covered  with  never  melting  snows,  and  the  burning 
deserts  of  Chaco,  to  the  fertile  and  delightful  vallies 
which  skirt  the  borders  of  the  Uraguay  and  Parana. 
Here  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones  find  soils  and  situations  adapted  to  their  various 
natures.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  variety 
of  climate  follows  no  exact  gradation  arising  from  the 
difference  of  latitude  ;  but  the  heat  and  cold  of  this 
country  seems  to  depend  rather  on  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  than  the  position  or  declination  of  the  sun.  A 
south,  or  south-east  wind,  is  always  attended  with  cold, 
while  it  is  as  invariably  warm  with  a  wind  from  the 
north.  At  Assumption,  which  lies  in  nearly  the  centre 
latitude  of  the  viceroyalty,  M.  Azara  found,  that  in  ordi- 
nary days,  during  the  summer,  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  rose,  in  his  chamber,  to  85°,  and,  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  mounted  as  high  as  100°; 
while  in  winter  it  fell  as  low  as  43°  ;  and,  in  1786  and 
1789,  water  froze  in  the  court  before  his  house.  The 
common  winds  in  this  country  are  the  east  and  north. 
If  the  south-west  blows,  the  sky  becomes  calm  and  se- 
rene ;  and  a  west  wind  is  here  scarcely  known  ;  or  if  it 
be  sometimes  felt,  it  never  lasts  above  a  couple  of  hours. 
A  south-east  wind  generally  precedes  the  rains  in  win- 
ter ;  but  it  is  most  severe  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, sometimes  raising  such  clouds  of  dust,  as  com- 
pletely to  conceal  the  sun.  Hurricanes  are  very  rare, 
but  when  they  do  happen  are  rather  violent ;  as  that  on 
the  14th  of  May  1799,  which  overturned  one  half  of  the 
town  of  Aiira  in  Paraguay,  and  killed  36  persons.  Fogs, 
snow,  and  hail,  are  seldom  seen,  except  on  the  summits 
of  the  mountains.  Thunder  storms,  however,  arc  lioth 
frequent  and  violent;  and, notwithstanding  the  level  na- 
ture of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  woods  and  rising 
grounds,  the  bolt  falls  ten  times  more  frequently  here 
than  in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  one  of  these  storms, 
which  happened  on  the  2!st  of  Jan.  1793,  the  thunder- 
bolt fell  37  times  in  the  interior  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  killed  19  persons.  According  to  M.  .'Vzara, 
the  storms  of  rain  and  thunder,  which  are  so  prevalent 
in  this  country,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
mountains  and  woods,  as  there  is  not  a  mountain  within 
a  hundred  leacrues  of  Buenos  Ayres,  nor  a  tree  south  of 
the  river  La  Plata,  or  even  on  the  north  as  far  as  Para- 
guay, except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulets.  They  must 
tlicrefore  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of 
the  atmosphei-e.  It  must  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
electric  fluid  tlian  the  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  also 
possess  some  quality  more  suited  to  the  condensation  of 
vapour  and  reducing  it  to  rain,     The  same  author  has 
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observed,  that  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
violence  of  the  winds,  gradually  increases  from  the  city 
of  Asbumption  to  Buenos  Ay  res;  and  that  the  thunder- 
storms, on  the  contrary,  are  less  violent  as  they  proceed 
to  the  south.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  however,  is 
surpassed  by  that  of  no  other  country  in  the  world. 
Even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes  and  inundated  lands, 
which  are  here  to  be  frequently  met  with,  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affected. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  this  viceroyalty  is 
divided  into  five  provinces;  of  each  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  a  very  brief  and  general  descrip- 
tion, beginning  with  Buenos  Ayrcs.  This  province, 
whose  name  implies  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  enjoys 
nearly  the  same  temperature  throughout  the  year.  The 
rains,  however,  are  sometimes  of  long  continuance,  and 
thunder  storms  are  not  uncommon.  The  pamperos,  too, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  very  disagreea- 
ble, and  even  at  times  dangerous,  from  their  fury.  The 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  also  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  is,  in  general,  rich  and  productive, 
requiring  very  little  labour,  and  no  manure,  to  yield 
abundance  of  wheat  and  maize;  also,  most  kinds  of  Eu- 
ropean fruits,  as  grapes,  melons,  figs,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  cherries;  and  even  the  productions  of 
warmer  climates,  as  pimento,  oranges,  ananas,  See.  Be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  the  river  Saladillo  is  one  com- 
plete plain,  without  a  tree  or  rising  ground,  till  near 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  about  60  miles  from  the 
Spanish  settlements.  On  the  south  of  the  river,  and 
extending  far  to  the  north-west,  are  the  immense  plains 
of  Pampas,  which  present  a  sea  of  waving  grass  for  900 
miles,  with  very  few  interruptions  of  wood  and  emi- 
nences. Their  luxuriant  and  nutritive  herbage  affords 
pasture  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  that  rove  un- 
owned and  unvalued,  and  whose  hides  and  tallow  alone 
are  sought  after  by  the  Spaniards,  and  form  a  principal 
article  of  the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  are  also 
the  abode  of  immense  troops  of  wild  horses  and  deer, 
ostriches,  arn-.adilloes,  partridges,  wild  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  game  ;  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  Chili,  gua- 
nacoes  and  vicunnas  are  met  with  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Over  these  plains  lies  the  only  route  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili.  The  Spaniards  generally  per- 
form this  journey  in  companies,  as  the  plains  are  infest- 
ed by  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who  go  there  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  wild  ho;  ses,  and  to  rob  such  travel- 
lers as  they  can  surprise  and  overpower.  Through  this 
extensive  flat,  there  are  no  landmarks  or  traces  by  which 
the  road  can  be  discovered  for  many  hundred  miles,  so 
that  they  arc  obliged  to  pursue  their  route  by  the  com- 
pass. They  generally  travel  in  covered  caravans,  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  are  accompanied  with  baggage-horses  and 
mules.  These  caravans  are  made  almost  as  commodi- 
ous as  a  house.  They  have  doors  to  shut,  and  windows 
on  each  side ;  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  mattrass, 
on  which  the  passengers  sleep  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  journey.  Travellers,  however,  are  sometimes  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  both  from  the  intense  fieats, 
which  prevail  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
scarcity  of  water,  which  is  often  not  to  be  met  with  for 
several  days  journey.  The  road  leading  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Peru  is  very  different.  Post-houses  are  erect- 
ed at  regular  stages,  where  relays  of  horses  and  car- 
riages are  piovided  for  travellers;  and  as  no  wild  and 
unsuliducd  Indians  lie  on  that  track,  they  are  under  no 
apprehension  of  any  sudden  surprise. 


The  province  of  Paraguay,  though  rich  in  none  of  the 
precious  metals,  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  the  new 
viceroyalty,  from  its  vegetable  productions.  The  cli- 
mate is,  in  general,  temperate  and  agreeable;  the  trees 
are  clothed  in  perennial  verdure  ;  and  the  extensive  plains, 
which  are  covered  with  the  richest  pasture,  are  enliven- 
ed with  prodigious  herds  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  herb  of  Paraguay,  a  species  of  tea,  grows 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  forms  a  considerable  arti- 
cle of  traffic  with  the  other  provinces.  They  carry  on 
also  a  considerable  trade  in  wax  and  honey.  Nu- 
merous missions,  established  by  the  Jesuits,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  province,  which  are  now  converted  into 
presidencies,  and  governed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  Spanish  settlemenis.  These  presidencies  have 
greatly  declined  since  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  fathers, 
who  succeeded  the  Jesuits,  could  prevent  their  total 
abandonment  by  the  converted  Indians.  Their  united 
population  is  now  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  40,000 
families. 

Tucuman  is  a  rich  inland  province,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  abundant  pasturage,  but 
of  a  warm  and  rather  humid  temperature.  It  is  watered 
with  many  beautiful  rivers  ;  and  there  are  carriage  roads 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  province.  The  woods 
afford  wax  and  honey,  and  plenty  of  game  ;  but  are  in- 
fested with  the  American  tyger,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San 
Jago  del  Estero,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cochineal  is 
occasionally  collected  ;  but  indigo,  which  was  formerly 
here  a  great  comm.odity,  is  now,  through  the  neglect 
of  the  inhabitants,  entirely  lost.  The  Tucuman  mules 
are  famous  over  all  the  viceroyalty  for  strength  and  do- 
cility; and,  according  to  Estalla,  there  is  no  person  in 
this  province  so  poor,  that  does  not  kill  a  cow  or  a  hei- 
fer every  day  for  the  support  of  his  family. 

The  province  of  Los  Charcas  contains  some  immense 
deserts  and  impenetrable  forests;  but  also  some  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plains,  intercepted  by  the  stupendous 
heights  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  air  is  in  general  mild, 
and  varies  very  little  throughout  the  year,  except  on 
the  mountains.  In  the  district  of  Potosi,  it  is  extemely 
cold  and  dry,  and  the  country  remarkably  barren,  pro- 
ducing neither  grain,  fruits,  nor  vegetables;  while  at 
Tomina,  about  120  miles  east  from  the  city  of  Potosi, 
the  air  is  hot  and  sultry,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with 
vineyards  and  sugar  plantations.  The  delightful  vales 
of  Tarija  are  watered  by  abundant  streams,  and  are  ce- 
lebrated as  surpassing  every  other  part  of  America,  in 
the  salubrity  of  their  climate  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 
Wheat,  maize,  cocoa,  grapes,  flax,  Paraguay  tea,  &c. 
are  produced  almost  spontaneously ;  and  its  annual  ex- 
portation of  cattle  is  computed  at  10,000  head,  each  va- 
lued  at  from  eight  to  ten  dollars.  The  higher  regions 
of  this  province  abound  in  vicunnas,  paces,  guanacoes, 
and  lamas,  which  indeed  ai-e  common  to  all  those  tracts, 
where  the  elevation  renders  the  air  continually  cold. 
Los  Charcas  is  of  immense  extent  towards  the  north, 
reaching  from  the  borders  of  Peru  to  the  confines  of 
Brazil,  and  comprehending  tlie  extensive  countries  of 
Chaco,  and  of  the  Chiquiios,  Moxos,  and  Chiriguanos 
Indians. 

Cuyo  borders  on  the  Andes  of  Chili,  and  with  that 
country  presents  the  same  phenom.enon  which  is  observ- 
able in  the  peninsula  of  India,  where  the  Ghauts,  and 
the  Table-land  of  Mysore,  separate  the  coasts  of  Coro- 
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mandel  and  Malabar.  The  seasons  in  these  counmes 
are  opposite  in  their  cfFecls  to  each  other;  and  when 
tempestuous  on  one  side  of  the  Cordilleras,  U  is  serene 
on  the  other.  In  Cuyo  the  winter  is  excessively  cold, 
insomuch  that  the  cattle  die  in  the  fields  if  not  housed; 
while,  in  summer,  the  heats  are  intense,  and  thunder 
Storms  are  frequent  and  violent.  The  soil,  however,  is 
fertile  in  grain,  and  most  kinds  of  European  Iruits.  Wine 
is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  qua- 
lity. It  is  drank  over  all  Spanish  America;  and  Mcn- 
doza,  and  Sm  Ju.m  de  la  Frontera,  someumes  export, 
in  one  year,  20,000  barrels.  Brandy  also  forms  a  con- 
siderable article  of  truffle ;  and  vicunna  wool  is  sent  m 
great  quantities  from  this  province  to  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  principal  cities  wliich  are  scat- 
tered over  this  viceroyalty,  with  their  latitudes,  and  the 
year  of  their  foundation  : 


Buenos  Ayres, 

Monte  Video, 

Maldonado, 

Colonia  or  San -Sacramento, 

Sla.  Fe,  ... 

Corricntes, 

Assumption, 

Villarica,  -         -  '       ■ 

Capiata,  .         .         - 

Cancielaria,       .         -         - 

San  Jago  del  Estero, 

Cordova,  .         .         - 

San  Miguel, 

Salta,  .         .         - 

Jujui,        -         -         -         - 

La  Plata,  -         -         - 

Potosi,  .         -         - 

Sant.i  Cruz, 

Mindoza,  .         .         - 

San  Juan  dc  la  Frontera, 


Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  this  country,  the  be- 
nignity of  the  climate,  and  the  many  natural  advantages 
which  it  enjoys  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  has  been  in  a  great  measure  neglect- 
ed; and  this  viceroyalty.  which,  by  proper  regulations 
and  active  industry,  might  have  been  rendered  the  gra- 
nary of  the  old  world,  has  hitherto  produced  little  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  native  pride  and  indolence  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  brutish  sluggishness  of  the  Indians,  form  the 
great  bar  to  agricultural  improvements  in  ihe  New 
World;  and  extensive  plains,  fertilized  by  innumerable 
rivers,  are  employed  merely  in  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
Ot  late,  however,  some  attempts  have  been  made  for 
the  promoting  of  colonial  cultivation,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  negro  labourers  and  improved  implements  of 
agriculture.  But  many  years  must  pass,  and  Africa 
must  be  drained  of  many  myriads  of  her  sons,  before 
these  advantages  can  be  estimated  or  felt ;  and  we  can- 
not wish  success  to  a  system,  which  can  only  he  upheld 
by  cruelty  and  oppression.  The  mineral  treasures  which 
this  continent  contains  in  its  bowels,  were  the  first  in- 
ducements which  led  its  conquerors  to  forsake  their 
homes,  and  brave  the  dangers  and  deprivations  of  fo- 
reign warfare.  For  these,  the  produce  of  its  surface 
was  neglected  and  despised ;  and  these  still  continue  to 


S.  Lat 

Year. 

34°  36' 28" 

1535. 

34  54 

36 

1724. 

34  53 

12 

1730. 

34  26 

10 

1679. 

31    40 

29 

1573. 

27  27 

21 

1588. 

25    16 

40 

1536. 

25   48 

55 

1576. 

25   21 

45 

1640. 

27  26 

46 

1627. 

27  46 

0 

1570. 

32    10 

0 

1573. 

27  25 

0 

1549. 

24    15 

0 

1582. 

23      5 

0 

1593. 

20   10 

0 

1538. 

20  26 

0 

1545. 

17  49 

44 

1575. 

34  20 

0 

32     0 

0 

be  the  magnets  which  attract  the  cupidity  and  ambition 
of  European  adventurers. 

Tlie  mines  of  this  viceroyalty  are  chiefly  contined  to 
the  north-western  districts,  which,  in  1778,  were  se- 
parated from  Peru  ;  and  consist  of  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
copper,  lead,  and  platina.  These  mines  are  all  in  the 
hands  ot  private  individuals,  who,  upon  the  discovery  of 
a  mine,  immediately  receive  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  containing  80  Spanish  yards  in  length, 
and  40  in  breadth,  in  the  direction  of  the  vein  or  bed; 
and  are  only  held  to  pay  a  certain  duty  to  government 
upon  the  minerals  extracted.  This  duty  is  valued  by 
Bourgoing,on  an  average  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America,  al  11^  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  and  3  per  cent, 
of  the  gold.  The  proprietors  seldom  work  the  metals 
themselves,  as  they  find  more  account  in  letting  them 
out  to  others,  who  often  enter  upon  very  hazardous,  and 
sometimes  ruinous  speculations.  Though  new  and  rich 
veins  of  treasure  are  almost  daily  discovered,  yet  few  of 
them  are  very  profitable  to  their  possessors,  being  soon 
abandoned,  either  from  the  destruction  of  the  works,  by 
the  rushing  in  of  the  water,  from  the  vein  failing,  or 
from  the  miner  not  being  able  to  support   the  expense. 

The  following  table,  which  is  given  Ijy  Helms,  con- 
tains a  specification  of  the  various  mines  that  arc  at  pre- 
sent in  a  state  of  exploration  in  the  different  districts, 
as  registered  in  the  chancery  : 


Districts. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Cop- 
per. 

Tin 

Lead. 

Tucuman, 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

Mendoza, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Atacama, 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

Caranges, 

- 

2 

1 

- 

— 

Lipes,      ... 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Porco,      -         -         - 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Potosi,     .         .         - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Pacages  or  Berenguela, 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Cliucuito, 

- 

2 

— 

- 

— 

Puno,       -         -         . 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

Lampa, 

- 

2 

- 

- 

— 

Chicas  and  Tarija, 

4 

5 

- 

- 

1 

Cochabamba, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

jSicasica, 

2 

- 

- 

— 

I^aricaja, 

4 

- 

- 

" 

Omascuyo, 

4 

- 

- 

— 

— 

\vangaro, 

3 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Carabaya, 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Chayanta, 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Misque, 

- 

1 

- 

— 

~* 

Paria,       .         .         - 

- 

1 

- 

1 

I 

Monte  Video, 
Total, 

1 

- 

- 

"■ 

~ 

30 

27 

7 

2 

7 

Among  these,  the  silver  mine  of  Potosi  is  by  far  the 
most  productive,  and  indeed  the  only  one  particularly 
deserving  of  attention.  The  mountain,  from  which  the 
metal  is  extracted,  is  of  a  conical  form,  about  six  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  4182  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
plains.  The  discovery  of  its  treasure  was  owins  en- 
tirely to  accident:  a  Peruvian,  named  Diego  Hnidpa, 
while  chasing  some  chamoys  among  the  rocks,  n.  his 
ascent  laid  hold  of  a  small  shrub,  whose  roots  giving 
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way,  discloicd  to  his  view  an  immense  vein  of  silver,  3.  The  duties  paid  from  tlie  1st  oi  January  1579  to  the 
wlucii  has  been  since  dibtinguisiied  by  the  name  of  La  I9th  of  July  1736,  during  which  one  and  a  half  percent. 
liica,  or  the  Rich.  Tiie  Indian  concealed  the  circum-  de  covosj  was  first  paid,  and  then  the  fifth  ot  the  remain- 
stance  from  all  his  friends,  and  only  had  recourse  ing  98i  piastres,  amounted  to  129,417,273  piastres,  mak- 
to  tliis  treasure  to  supply  his  occasional  wants;  butthe  ing  a  total  produce  of  nearly  610,458,835  piastres,  or 
obvious  change  in  his  tortune  had  excited  ttic  suspicions  7 1,8  i  8,686|  marks  of  silver,  which,  for  1 57^  years,  is  at 
of  one  ot  nis  companions,  who,  by  urgent  enireaiies,  drew  an  annual  average  produce  of  nearly  455,99  i|  marks, 
from  h.ra  the  secret,  but  who,  upon  some  slight  quarrel,  4.  Between  the  20Lh  of  July  1736,  and  the  31st  of  De- 
soon  after  revealed  it  to  his  master,  a  Spaniard.  The  cember  1789,  during  which  the  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
information  was  no  sooner  received  tlian  the  mine  was  de  covos  and  the  half  of  the  fifth  only  were  paid,  the 
opened;  and  it  was  formally  registered  on  the  21st  of  royal  duties  amounted  to  14,542,684  piastres,  making  a 
April  1545.  bince  that  time,  it  has  been  constantly  total  produce  of  128,129,374^  piastres,  or,  15,074,044 
■wrought,  aiid  the  silver,  which  has  paid  the  royal  duties  marks  of  silver,  which,  for  So'  years,  makes  an  annual 
from  this  mine,  has  been  valued  at  5750  millions  of  livres  produce  of  nearly  281,758  marks. 

tournois,  equal  10  234,693,840/.  sterling.     The  mountain  5.  From  1789  to  1803,  we  have  no  account  of  the  royal 

is  now  almost  completely   excavated,  and  is  perforated  duties  ;  but  during  that  period  the  total  produce  of  Po- 

with  above  300  pits,  few   of  which,  however,  are    more  tosi,  according  to  the  records  of  the  mint,  were  46,000,000 

than  70  yarcis  deep.     It  is  now  opened  ut  the  base,  and  of  piastres,  or  5,41 1,764  marks,  making  an  yearly  aver- 

vaults   aug    horizontally,  penetrate   into  its  bowels,  and  age  of  386,554i  marks. 

meet  tlie  veins  of  silver.  In  these  vaults,  which  are  call-  From  these  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  annual 
ed  by  the  miners  sacabouas,  and  arc  about  six  feet  high  produce  of  the  last  period  is  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
and  eight  feet  broad,  the  air  is  cold  and  unwholesome,  that  of  the  first ;  but  in  giving  the  average  produce  for 
and  tliere  the  Indians  «ork  alternately  night  and  day,  periods  of  such  a  length,  the  gradual  diminution  or  in- 
deprived  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  entirely  crease  of  the  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  these  mines 
naked,  to  prevent  them  from  embezzling  any  of  the  ore.  could  not  be  distinctly  marked.  Wc  may  therefore  ob- 
On  the  first  discovery  of  the  mine  ol  Potosi,  the  metal  serve,  that  during  the  second  period,  when  the  royal  du- 
was  much  purer  tiian  it  is  at  present,  being  now  greatly  ties  were  first  correctly  registered,  the  king's  fifth  varied 
reduced,  and  even  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  mines,  from  500,000  to  300,000  piastres  ;  and  that  during  the 
It  IS  llie  abundance  of  the  ore  alone,  which  renders  it  first  50  years  of  the  third  period,  the  duties  varied  from 
worth  working.  According  to  Acosta,  the  average  con-  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  piastres;  and  then  gradually 
tents  of  silver  in  the  crude  ore  were,  in  15 r4,  from  8  to  diminished  until  1735,  when  they  only  amounted  to 
9  marks  per  quintal;  and  the  minerals,  which  yielded  271,621  piastres,  6  reals.  From  1737  to  1789,  the  in- 
50  marks  per  quintal,  were  considered  as  extremely  rich,  crease  was  equally  gradual  from  183,704  to  335,468  pi- 
Sinee  the  beginnins^  of  the  18th  century,  however,  they  astres  We  may  also  remark,  that  in  these  calculations, 
reckon  only  from  3  to  4  marks  percaxon,*  or  from  //„  we  have  uniformly  valued  the  piastre  at  only  8  reals  de 
to  ^0  per  quintal.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  mean  filata,  while  we  are  a-sured,  that  until  near  the  close  of 
riches  of  the  minerals  have  diminished  in  the  proportion  the  16th  century,  the  Spaniards  reckoned  by  piastres  of 
of  170  to  1  ;  but  what  is  surprising,  the  quantity  of  silver  480  maiavedis,  or  nearly  13A  reals  de  plata.  In  estimat- 
extractecl  Irom  the  mines  of  Potosi  has  only  diminished  ing,  therefore,  the  total  produce  of  these  mines  from  1545 
in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  follow-  to  1803,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  low  valuation, 
ing  calculations,  which  are  given  by  Humboldt  in  a  more  The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Po- 
extended  form.  tosi  during  the 

1.  From  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  in  1545  to  Marks. 

the  year  1556,  when  the  royal  duties  were  first  recorded      1st  period,  was 15,000,000 

with  accuracy,  Ulloa,  upon  the  authority  of  Don  Seoasti-     2d 5,765,827 

aniSandovaly  Guzman,  whopublishedanaccountofthese      3d 71,818,686 

mines  in  1634,  entitled  Pretcnsioiies  del  Potosi,  makes      4th 15,074.044 

the  total  proluce  which  paid  duty  to  be  613  millions  of     5th 5,411,764 

piastres,  making  an  yearly  average  of  55,726,000  piastres,  , 

or  6,556,000  marks  of  silver.  This  immense  sum  however,  1 13,070,321 

M.  Humbolut,  upon  no  lesb  unquestionable  data,  has  redu-  Allowance  for  the  value  of  the  piastre  be- 

ced  to  127,500,000  piastres,  or  15,000.000  of  marks,  mak-  fore    1600 15,000,000 

ing  an  annual  produce  of  nearly  1,363,636^  marks.  

2.  The  royal  duiiesf  paid  on  the  silver  extracted  from  128,070,321 
the  mines  of  Potosi,  bttween  the    1st  of  January    1556,  To  this  may  be  added  one  fourth  of  the  to- 

and  the  31st  of  December  1578,  during  which  the  fifth  tal  produce,  on  account  of  the  enormous 

only  was  paid,  amounted  to  9,801,906  piastres,  making  contraband  at  the  beginning  of  working 

a  total  produceof  49,009. 530  piastres;  or  5,765,827  marks         the  mines§ 32,017,580 

of  silver,  which,  for  23  years,  makes  the  average  annual  — — 

produce  of  250,688  marks.  Total  produce     160,087,901 

*  A  caxon  contains  about  fifty  hundred  weight. 

t  These  duties  are  extracted  from  a  book  of  accounts  in  the  royal  treasury  of  Potosi.  This  book,  however,  contains  no  inforn)a> 
Oon  relative  to  the  years  anterior  to  1556,  although  two  miners  of'Porco,  Juan  de  Villaroel  and  Diego  Centeno  began  to  work  this 
vein  in  1 545. 

i  The  covos  is  an  ancient  duty,  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  Don  Francisco  de  los  Covos,  but  which  was  afterwards  assumed  . 
by  the  crown. 

§  According  to  Azara,more  than  a  third  of  the  silver  dra\\Ti  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was  never  registered. 
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From  this  statement  of  the  wealth  tliawn  from  one 
mine,  the  reader  is  nui  to  coiicluclc,lliallhe  other  mines 
of  Buenos  Ayrcs  are  in  any  degree  c(iiiiilly  produccive. 
Oi  ttie  immense  quaniuy  ot  silver  produced  by  this  vice- 
royalty,  the  single  mine  of  Potosi  furnishes  more  than 
three  fourths.  None  of  the  rest  are  so  constantly 
wrought,  being  either  interrupted  by  inundations  or  de- 
stroyed by  neglect.  In  the  district  ol  Caranges,  detach- 
ed pieces  of  silver,  unmixed  with  any  ore  or  stone,  are 
found  in  the  sandy  deserts  exienaiiig  towards  the  coast 
of  the  South  Sea.  These  pieces  are  called  fiajms  or  yams, 
being  taken  out  of  ihe  sand  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
root  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  are  of  various  forms 
and  sizes.  Two  marks  or  16  ounces  is  the  general 
weight  ;  but  Ulloa  mentions  iwo  pa/i as  which  he  saw  at 
Lima,  one  weighing  60 and  the  other  i50  marks. 

The  principal  gold-mines  in  this  viceroyalty  are  those 
of  Cochabamba,  and  Sicasica  The  latter  belong  to  In- 
dian natives,  and  are  reckoned  very  productive,  but  from 
the  elevation  of  the  mountain  are  not  properly  wroui^ht. 
Pieces  of  gold  of  near  an  ounce  weight  are  sometimes 
discovered  in  the  sand,  washed  down  by  the  rains.  In 
1730  an  Indian  found  a  lump  of  this  metal,  which  the 
Marquis  de  Castel  Fuerte  bought  for  12,000  pieces  of 
eight,  and  sent  it  to  Spain  as  a  present  to  his  sovereign. 
Considerable  quanlities  of  gold  in  dust  and  in  grains  are 
found  in  the  sand  of  the  Vermcjo  in  the  district  of  Chay- 
anta  ;  and  particles  of  gold  abound  in  the  streams  which 
run  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  town  of  Mo.ros,  but  much 
of  it  is  lost,  as  those  only  are  collected  which  are  of  the 
size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  A  gold  mine  is  now  wrought 
in  the  district  of  Monte  Video.  Concerning  the  quantity 
of  this  metal,  however,  which  has  been  furnished  by  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  the  first  discovery  of 
its  mines,  wc  have  no  information.  In  1790  there  was 
coined  at  the  mint  of  Potosi,  4,222,000  piastres,  viz. 
299,246  piastres,  or  2204  marks  in  gold,  and  3,293,173 
piastres,  or  462,609  marks  in  silver.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of 
this  viceroyalty,  which  paid  the  regular  duties,  was  2200 
marks  of  gold,  and  414,000  marks  of  silver;  in  all 
4,212,404  piastres.*  And  estimating,  with  Humboldt, 
the  fraudulent  exportation  of  silver  at  a  sixth,  or  67,000 
marks,  wc  have  a  total  annual  produce  of  4,850,000  pi- 
astres.t 

In  the  mountains  of  Bercnguela  are  mines  of  talc, 
called  yas/ios  blancos  de  Berenguela,  which  is  beautifully 
transparent,  and  is  used  for  windows  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Peru.     There  are  also  several  mines  that  yield 


gems,  particularly  one  of  emeralds,  much  prized  fo: 
their  quality  by  the  lapidaries  of  Europe  ;  t)ut  which, 
owing  to  some  latent  reasons,  has  not  been  lately  resort- 
ed to.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  from  this  mine  that  the 
Incas  derived  those  extraordinary  emeralds,  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  igno- 
rantly  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them  from  the  erro- 
neous idea,  that  if  they  were  real  gems,  they  would 
stand  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil.  Many  of  them 
have  been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Peruvians, 
polished  and  wrought  in  spherical,  cylindrical,  and  other 
figures,  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  with  all  the  de- 
licacy of  European  workmanship. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  this  country,  we 
may  mention  a  singular  mass  of  iron,  in  the  province  of 
Tucuman,  which  is  described  both  by  Estalla  and  Azara. 
It  lies  aljout  70  leagues  from  San  Jago  del  Estero,  nearly 
in  lat.  28",  and  about  30  leagues  from  Corrientes.  It  has 
a  horizontal  position  ;  its  surface,  which  is  full  of  rifts  and 
irregularities,  is  open  and  exposed,  and  level  with  the 
ground  ;  and  its  dimensions  arc  13  palmos  in  length,  8  in 
breadth,  and  6  in  thickness  ;  and  its  solid  contents  624 
cubic  palmos  %  The  quality  of  this  mass  is  equally 
pure  and  ductile  with  that  of  any  other  iron,  and  pieces 
hewn  out  with  a  chissel  shew  a  brilliant  colour,  like  fine 
silver,  speckled  with  rt.d  and  yellow  spots.  It  is  mallea- 
ble in  the  forge,  and  excoriates  during  the  operation,  and 
may  be  wrought  with  a  file,  or  drawn  into  wire  like  com- 
mon iron  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  hard,  that  when 
cutting  it,  the  chissels  are  often  notched  and  broken. 
This  block  of  iron  has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  mineralogists  of  Europe ;  and  many  opinions  have 
been  formed  concerning  its  nature  and  origin.  Don 
Miguel  Rubin-de-Celis,  who  examined  it  by  order  of  the 
King  of  Spain  in  1783,  and  who  published  an  account  of 
it  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  supposes  it  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin.  But  M.  Azara  rejects  this  supposition 
as  altogether  improbable,  both  from  the  nature  and  the 
situation  of  the  iron  ;  instead  of  being  brittle,  it  is  both 
flexible  and  ductile  ;  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of 
volcanic  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  nearest  vol- 
canoes of  the  Cordilleras  is  at  300  leagues  distance  ;  and 
had  it  been  thrown  from  any  of  these,  it  must  have  sunk 
deep  into  the  earth,  beyond  the  inspection  of  man.  "I 
am,  however,  unable,"  says  Azara,  "  to  explain  the  ori- 
gin of  this  iron  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  as 
ancient  as  the  world,  and  that  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Creator  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  now  exists. "§ 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  mineral  contents  of 


•  The  gold  is  here  valued  at  145j^^  piastres,  and  the  silver  at  9j^  piastres  per  m.iik  of  Castile. 

f  These  statements  are  extracted  from  Mr  Black's  translation  of  "Uumboldt  Essui  Politique  stir  U  Royaume  de  la  J\'ou%'elle  Espagne." 
Some  cf  them  appear  to  be  rather  incorrect ;  but,  as  we  have  not  the  means  at  present  of  rectifying  any  casual  error,  we  have  given 
them  exactly  as  we  found  thein. 

:t  The  piilmo  is  equal  to  nine  inches  of  Castile. 

§  M.  Proust,  who  examined  some  fragments  of  this  substance,  found  that  nictd  was  mixed  with  the  iron  ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
conclude  whether  this  alloy  was  the  work  of  nature  or  of  art.  That  this  mass  of  iron  is  a  production  of  nature  can  now  scarcely  be 
disputed  ;  and  though  such  a  phenomenon  be  very  rare,  yet  there  are  two  other  examples,  which  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  upon  any  other  supposition,  vi-z..  the  immense  mass  of  m.-dlcuble  iron  wliich  I'rofessor  Pallas  found  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
in  Siberia,  near  the  river  Yenisei,  and  which  weighed  1680  Russian  pomuls  ;  and  the  huge  block  of  tlic  same  substance  discovered  at 
Aken,  near  Magdeburg,  under  the  pavement  of  the  city,  which  weighed  h  om  15  to  1",000  weight,  and  which  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  the  best  English  steel.  Dr  Chaldni,  of  Wertcmbeig,  published  a  work  upon  this  subject,  in  1794,  in  which  he  examnies  all  the 
hypotheses  which  have  been  invented,  in  order  to  e.\plain  the  liDrmation  of  these  three  masses  of  native  iron  ;  and  concludes  with  class- 
ing them  among  those  bodies,  which  have  lately  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  under  the  name  of  meteoric  stones,  &c.  See 
Meteoric  Stones.(') 

(•)  When  we  consider  the  facility  with  which  metallic  iron  is  oxidized,  above,  as  well  as  under,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  ourdoubis  lif  the  existence  of  pure  metallic  iron  in  dit  native  Hate.  .Mr  liuyton  Morveau  even  d^uibis  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  because  u-on  is  never  really  ductile  till  it  has  passed  under  the  hammer ;  and  because  there  is  not  any  solution,  either  humid 
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Buenos  Ayres,  we  may  now  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  which 
are  peculiar  to  this  region  of  the  world  Among  the 
former  we  may  mention  the  tafiir,  or  mborcbi,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  class  of  animals  in  South  America.  It  is 
about  6  feet  long,  and  3i  high,  with  a  short  tail  of  3| 
inches  in  length.*  The  legs  are  short,  and  the  body 
round  and  heavy  ;  yet  it  runs  very  swiftly,  and  swims 
with  great  rapidity.  It  has  a  long  neck,  surmounted  by 
a  coarse  mane,  which  descends  over  the  forehead  as  far 
as  the  eyes ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  is  a 
projection  of  about  2\  inches  long,  which  it  can  dilate 
and  contract  at  pleasure,  and  which  serves  the  same 
purposes  as  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.  Its  skin  is  of  a 
firm  texture,  and  of  a  dark  leaden  colour,  except  the 
under  part  of  the  head,  tlie  throat,  and  the  tips  of  the 
cars,  which  are  whitish.  This  animal  delights  in  the 
water,  and  lives  chiefly  in  the  marshes,  and  along  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  of  a  dull  and  timid  na- 
ture, never  stirring  out  but  at  night.  It  is,  however, 
very  easily  tamed,  and  its  flcsh  is  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
But  though  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables  when  in  a 
state  of  liberty,  yet,  when  domesticated,  it  devours  every 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  Tapirs  frequent  the  banks 
ef  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  and  generally  wander  in 
large  companies. 

The  tamandua,  or  nurumi,  or  ant-eater,  is  a  very  singu- 
lar animal,  both  with  respect  to  its  form  and  dispositions. 
Its  body,  which  is  very  thick,  is  53i  inches  in  length, 
and  its  tail  28^2,  independent  of  a  bunt  h  of  hair  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  head  is  long  and  woolly,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  form  of  a  trumpet,  and  scarcely  thicker 
than  its  tail ;  the  ears  short  and  round  ;  the  eyes  small  ; 
the  mouth  narrow,  and  without  any  kind  of  teeth,  but 
furnished  with  a  long  tongue,  not  exactly  round,  fleshy, 
and  flexible,  and  which  ii  sometimes  stretches  out  a  foot 
in  k  ngth.  Its  feet  are  ill  formed,  and  are  merely 
stumps,  armed  with  tlaws  ;  of  which,  however,  it  makes 
very  little  use,  unless  for  defence.  It  is  a  most  stupid 
and  sluggish  animal ;  never  flies  from  an  enemy,  but 
waits  for  his  approach,  seated  on  its  haunches,  and, 
grasping  him  in  its  arms,  destroys  him  witli  its  chiws, 
which  are  its  only  weapons.  This  animal  feeds  upon 
ants,  which  it  gathers  with  its  long  tongue  ;  but  the 
smaller  species,  which  climb  the  trees,  and  support 
themselves  by  the  tail,  eat  honey  and  bees.  This  small- 
er species,  which  is  the  tamandua  of  Buffon,  is  called 
caguare  by  Azara.  It  diff"ers  from  the  nurumi  both  in 
size  and  colour.  It  is  also  covered  with  wool  instead  of 
hair;  and  about  a  third  of  its  tail,  towards  the  extremi- 
ty, is  perfectly  bare. 

The  sarigue,  or  thc/ecundo,  according  to  Azara,  is  an 
animal  peculiar  to  America.     There  are  several  species 


of  them,  but  the  common  characters  of  all  are,  a  trian- 
gular  face,  very  sharp  and  long;  eyes  oblique,  and  jut- 
ting out;  a  wide  mouth, and  better  furnished  witii  teeth 
than  that  of  any  other  animal ;  long  whiskers ;  round 
ears,  which  arc  naked  and  transparent  ;  a  short  neck  ; 
and  long  tail,  which  is  thick  and  vigorous,  and  almost 
entirely  covered  with  scales,  and  which  it  uses  in 
climbing  trees,  performing  this  operation  with  great 
facility,  and  even  walls,  if  the  surface  be  at  all  rough. 
The  dugs  of  the  female  are  placed  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  with  one  in  the  centre  ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  has 
brought  forth  her  young,  she  applies  each  of  them  to  a 
dug,  which  it  never  leaves  until  it  is  able  to  walk  and 
eat  alone.  The  largest  of  these  animals  is  about  li  foot 
long  in  the  body,  and  13  inches  in  the  tail.  They  inha- 
bit the  plains  in  preference  to  the  woods,  and  hide  them- 
selves in  bushes  or  tufts  of  long  grass,  or  in  holes 
which  they  dig  in  the  ground.  They  live  upon  insects, 
eggs,  small  lizards,  and  mice.  They  also  cat  fruit,  and 
are  very  destructive  to  poultry ;  but,  when  they  kill  a 
fowl,  they  in  general  merely  lick  the  blood. 

The  tatoOf  or  armadillo,  is  very  common  over  all  the 
continent  of  South  America,  which  is  their  native  and 
exclusive  cliine.  The  body  and  legs  of  this  animal  are 
very  thick,  the  neck  very  short,  and  the  claws  strong, 
crooked,  and  of  a  great  length.  Its  head  is  pointed  at 
the  snout,  the  eyes  small,  and  the  tongue  very  long  and 
flexible.  A  testaceous  crust,  resembling  a  coat  of  mail, 
extends  over  the  head,  back,  and  tail;  and  its  belly  and 
breast  are  covered  with  scaly  tubercles,  from  wiiicU 
spring  long  bristles  The  scales  of  the  forehead,  as 
well  as  those  upon  the  shoulders  and  the  buttocks,  are 
not  susceptible  of  flexibility,  or  motion  ;  but  those  of  the 
body  and  the  tail  are  disposed  in  transversal  bands,  join- 
ed to  each  otlierby  membranes,  which  allow  the  animal 
to  stretch  or  contract  itself  at  pleasure.  The  tatoos  live 
in  burrows  under  ground,  which  they  dig  with  great  fa- 
cility, the  mole  not  being  more  expert;  and,  indeed, 
this  is  their  only  means  of  defence,  for  their  motion  is 
so  slow,  that,  when  pursued  by  a  man,  they  must  inevita- 
bly be  taken,  unless  they  escape  into  the  earth.  This 
animal  feeds  upon  worms,  insects,  ants,  and  carrion,  but 
never  drinks.  Its  flesh  is  fat  and  delicate,  and  equal  to 
that  of  a  sucking  pig.  M.  Azara  has  enumerated  eight 
species  of  the  armadillo,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
great  or  giant  fatoo,  whose  body  measures  38^  inches  in 
length,  and  its  tail  18J  ;  and  the  smallest,  or  raiee  flic/iy, 
is  only  10  inches  long  without  the  tail,  which  is  4^. 

The  cuiy  is  a  remarkable  animal,  about  a  foot  long, 
with  a  thick,  nervous  tail,  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
entirely  bare  towards  the  extremity.  The  muzzle  is 
adorned  with  whiskers  ;  the  mouth  and  teeth  like  those 
of  a  mouse  ;  the  eye  very  small  ;  and  the  ear  short  and 


or  dry,  which  can  supply  the  place  of  that  operation.  Hence,  Chaptal  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  masses  of  native  iron,  of  which 
we  li:ive  heard,  owe  their  oripn  i-ither  to  the  labour  of  man,  or  to  subterranean  fires.  Perhaps  future  analj'sis  may  prove  them  to  be 
compounds,  possessing  many  properties  of  metallic  iron,  without  being  really  such.  The  "biilliant  colour,  like  fine  silver,  speckled 
■with  red  and  yellow  spots,"'(in  the  mass  above  described)  is  certainly  not  common  to  metallic  iron  ;  but  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  compound 

AVr  transcribe  from  the  Mineralopcal  Journal,  conducted  by  Archibald  Bruce,  M.  D.  Vol.  1.  No.2,  the  following  account  of  a  mass 
of  malleable  iron,  now  exhibiting  in  New-York.  There  is  at  present  in  this  city  a  mass  of  iron,  which  was  sent  hither  a  short  time 
since  from  New-Orleans,  by  Mr  G.  Johnson,  and  which,  from  its  size  and  weight,  has  excited  considerable  attention.  (lis  form,  which 
is  irrcgul.ir,  mr.v  be  compared  to  the  profile  of  an  egi^.)  Its  greatest  length  is  three  feet  four  inches  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  two  feet 
four  and  an  half  inches.  It  weighs  upwards  of  3000  lbs.  Its  surface,  which  is  covered  by  a  blackish  crust,  is  greatly  indented,  firom 
which  it  would  appear  that  this  mass  bad  been  in  a  soft  state.  On  removing  the  crust,  the  iron,  on  exposure  to  moisture,  soon  becomes 
oxidated.     Specific  gravity,  7,400. 

It  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  iron,  which  possesses  a  high  degree  of  malleability  ;  experiments  having  been  made  without  detect- 
ing nickel  or  any  other  meal  This  enormous  mass  of  iron  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  the  Bed  river.  (Which  empties  itself 
into  the  Mississippi.)     Hembel,  Jr. 

•  These  dimensions  are  given  in  French  feet,  which  are  to  the  English  as  3250  to  304". 
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wiiliout  hair,  mid  entirely  concealed  under  bristles. 
These  bristles,  vliich  are  very  sharp  and  strong,  defend 
the  head,  body,  and  part  of  tlie  tail ;  and  those  on  the 
tape  ofthc  neck  arc  about  two  inches  long.  There  arc 
none,  however,  on  the  ftct  or  belly,  whicli  are  covered 
Willi  brown  hair.  The  female  brings  forth  only  one  at  a 
lime.  She  has  two  paps  on  tlie  pectoral  muscles,  and 
one  about  an  inch  farllicr  down.  The  cuiy  climbs  the 
largest  trees  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  and  can  stand 
firm  upon  the  point  of  a  vcnical  pole  without  support- 
ing itself  by  the  tail,  which  it  only  uses  when  descend- 
ing. It  is,  however,  a  most  phlegmatic  and  indolent 
animal.  W.  Azara,  who  kept  one  in  his  chamber  for 
nearly  a  year,  observed  that  it  never  shewed  the  least 
sign  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  gratitude,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  stupidity,  sluggishness,  and  indifference. 
It  would  remain  a  whole  day,  sometimes  two,  without 
changing  its  posture,  or  even  moving ;  and  always  rest- 
ed on  its  hind  paws,  with  its  fore-feel  in  the  air,  and  its 
body  bent  forward.  Nothing  disturbed  it,  and  it  cared 
not  w  ho  entered,  or  who  went  out.  Once  a  day  it  ate 
fruits  and  vegclables,  which  it  held  in  its  paws,  but  very 
little  at  a  time,  and  never  drank.  This  animal  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  forests  of  Paraguay. 

These  arc  the  most  remarkable  among  the  quadru- 
peds of  this  region.  They  bear  no  analogy  to  those  of 
the  old  world  ;  and,  from  their  nature  and  habits,  seem 
to  be  intended  to  live  for  ever  in  the  w  ilds  and  the  de- 
sert. Without  almost  any  means  of  defence,  or  any  re- 
sources against  the  attacks  of  man,  their  numbers  must 
be  diminished  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  increase  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  a  considerable  increase  of  popu- 
lation will  be  followed  with  the  total  extermination  of 
their  species. 

Besides  these,  are  several  varieties  of  animals  com- 
mon to  the  ancient  continent,  but  which  have  been  sup- 
posed 10  have  degenerated  in  an  American  climate. 
Such  a  supposition,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous  ; 
lor  some  of  them  yield,  neither  in  size,  in  fierceness,  nor 
in  strength,  to  those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  tyger  is  larger,  and  is  c(iual  in  ferocity  to  any  of 
Africa.  Dobrizhofier  mentions  the  skin  of  one  which 
measured  three  cUs  and  two  inches  in  length.  They 
kill  and  carry  oft"  oxen  and  horses;  and  one  or  two  of 
them,  says  Bouguer,  are  sufficient  to  desolate  a  pro- 
vince. The  stags  and  oxen  are  also  equal  to  those  of 
Europe  ;  but  the  puma,  or  American  lion,  is  much  weak- 
er and  smaller  than  those  of  Africa,  and  are  so  cowardly, 
that  they  will  fly  from  the  barking  of  adog. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  most  useful  are  the  Icma 
and  Jiaco,  both  natives  of  this  country,  and  inhabiting 
the  Cordilleras,  and  the  higher  districts  of  Tucunian  and 
Los  Charcas.  There  arc  tire  species  of  these  animals, 
distinguished  by  the  names  ollamo,guanaco,  nwromoroov 
r/iilihuc'tjue,i'icun>!a.,  and  /laco  ;  but  they  are  often  con- 
founded by  naturalists,  and  all  the  accounts  which  have  as 
yet  been  received,  concerning  their  different  properties 
and  appearances,  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity. 
Some  suppose,  that  the  guanaco  and  vicunna  are  merely 
ihe  lama  and  paco  in  a  stale  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
romoro  or  chilihueque,  is  the  domestic  lama  of  Chili. 
This  idea,  however,  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  Molina, 
(in  his  Xalnral  History  of  C/iili,  to  which  w-e  must  refer 
our  readers  for  a  particular  description  of  these  animals). 
He  distinguishes  the  guanaco  as  having  hair,  and  a 
Iiunch  on  the  back,  while  the  lama  is  flat,  and  covered 
with  wool.    The  paco  approaches  so  near  to  the  lama^ 


that  it  is  even  difficult  to  pronounce  them  a  separate 
species  ;  but  the  vicunna  is  very  dilVercnt  from  both,  and 
is  an  elegantly  formed  animal,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  tame  goat,  except  that  the  neck  is  longer  ;  the  head 
is  round,  and  destitute  of  horns,  luid  the  muzzle  short 
and  beardless.  Its  wool  is  extremely  fine,  of  a  beautiful 
fawn  colour,  and  constitutes  a  most  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  All  these  animals,  in  their  wild  state,  inha- 
bit and  pasture  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains. 
They  seem  to  delight  in  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow, 
always  preferring  the  north  side  ot  the  hills,  and  appear 
more  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  their  si- 
tuation. Those  that  are  domesticated  are  very  service- 
able to  the  inhabitants,  both  for  food,  clothing,  and  as 
beasts  of  burden.  The  lama  will  carry  from  150  to  200 
pounds  weight,  with  the  greatest  safety,  over  precipices 
and  rugged  mountauis,  where  man  can  scarcely  follow 
it ;  and  a  small  portion  of  reedy  grass,  called  ic/iu,  is  its 
only  nourishment.  Some  of  them,  however,  arc  of  such 
a  stubborn  nature,  that,  when  they  once  lie  down  with 
their  load,  they  will  suHer  themselves  to  he  cut  to  pieces 
rather  than  rise  before  they  are  sufficiently  rested. 
They  all  produce  bezoar-stoncs,  but  the  wild  animals 
yield  the  best,  being  both  larger,  and  of  a  better  <|uality 
and  colour,  than  those  produced  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
which  are  small,  black,  and  of  little  value. 

Among  the  immense  variety  of  birds  which  inhabit 
this  country,  and  of  which  M.  Azara  has  enumerated 
448  difierent  species,  the  Miiidu  and  Condor  are  the 
chief.  The  nandujor  American  ostrich,  approximates 
nearly  to  the  ostrich  of  Africa,  except  in  the  form  of  its 
feet,  upon  which  it  has  three  toes,  while  the  other  has 
only  one.  It  is  called  f?nu  by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  plains  of  Monte  Video,  and  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  nearly  six  feet  high, 
and  runs  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  fleetest  dogs  are 
outstripped  in  the  pursuit.  What  is  most  singular  in 
this  bird  is,  that  several  of  the  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  same  nest ;  and  that  a  single  male  takes  the 
charge  of  hatching  them,  and  of  leading  out,  and  pro- 
tecting the  young.  The  condor  chiefly  inhabits  the  ele- 
vated pinnacles  of  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  vulture  species,  though  its  great  strength 
and  vivacity  are  supposed  to  give  it  some  claim  to  rank 
with  that  of  tlie  eagle.  No  bird  that  flics  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  it,  either  for  size,  for  rapacity,  or  (or 
rapidity  in  flight.  It  measures  across  the  wings  from 
12  10  13  feel;  and  the  Indians  assert,  that  it  will  carry 
off  a  deer  or  a  calf  in  its  talons  with  as  much  ease  as  ah 
eagle  would  a  hare  or  a  rabbit.  Its  beak  is  so  strong  as 
to  pieixe  the  body  of  an  ox,  and  two  condors  are  capa- 
ble of  devouring  that  animal.  All  the  birds  of  this  re- 
gion, according  to  Azara,  may,  in  general,  be  said  to  be 
insect  if croun,  as  even  the  birds  of  prey  feed  more  upon 
insects,  frogs,  toads,  vipers,  &c.  than  upon  quadrupeds 
and  other  birds  ;  and  those  birds  whose  form  'Announce 
them  to  be  graniverous,eat  more  insects  than  any  other 
kind  of  food,  which,  however,  may  arise  from  the  scar- 
city of  grain  in  this  uncultivated  country. 

The  profusion  of  vegetable  productions  in  this 
viceroyalty  is  commensurate  with  its  extent  and  the 
diversity  of  its  climate  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible, 
within  the  bounds  of  one  article,  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  variety.  Its  trees  are  suited  for  every 
purpose  of  naval  or  domestic  architecture,  and  many  of 
them  are  extremely  valuable  for  their  beauty  and  dura- 
tion. Various  medicinal  gums  exude  from  their  stems ; 
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and  their  fruit  constitutes  a  considerable  proporiion  of 
the  food  of  the  natives.  Valerian,  meuni,  salsaparilla, 
an  aromatic  and  pungent  root  called  nchytuDit,  ginger, 
and  many  others  of  spontaneous  growth  abound  in  this 
country  ;  and  extensive  forests  of  trees,  producing  the 
Jesuits  bark,  are  found  in  the  province  ot  Los  Charcas. 
The  herb  of  Paraguay,  a  species  of  tea,  which  is  chielly 
cultivated  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  province,  and  in 
the  vallies  among  the  mountains  of  Maracayu,  is  in 
great  request  over  all  the  southern  continent  of  America. 
The  Creoles  drink  it  at  every  meal,  and  never  travel 
without  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  favourite  beverage. 
Its  use,  however,  is  most  universal  in  the  mine  coun- 
tries, as  the  Spaniards  suppose  that  wine  there  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  health.  Like  opium,  it  gives  sleep  to 
the  restless,  and  stimulates  the  spirits  of  the  torpid  ; 
but,  when  taken  to  excess,  brings  on  similar  disorders 
to  those  which  are  produced  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
strong  liquors.  The  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  belonged  formerly  to  the  Jesuits,  but 
since  their  expulsion  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  are  estimated  at  the  annual  amount  of  500,000 
piastres. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  precious  metals  constituted  the  principal 
exports  of  Spanish  America.  Allured  by  the  prospects 
of  inmrediate  wealth,  the  Spaniards  disdained  to  dis- 
sipate their  industry  on  objects  of  inferior  importance  ; 
and  the  only  productions  of  the  climate,  which  they 
raised,  were  such  as,  from  their  rarity  and  value,  were 
in  great  demand  in  the  mother  country.  Commodities 
no  less  valuable,  and  of  greater  utility,  were  neglected 
and  despised.  The  culture  even  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive,  and  the  establishment  of  several  kinds  of  manu- 
facture, were  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Their  luxuries,  their  cloths,  their  furniture,  even  their 
instruments  of  labour,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
their  provisions,  were  imported  from  Spain  ;  for  which 
they  gave  in  exchange  the  produce  of  their  mines  and 
plantations.  This  traffic  was  carried  on  exclusively  in 
Spanish  bottoms,  and  confined  entirely  to  the  ports  of 
Porto  Bello  and  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No 
vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  allowed  to  trade 
with  Europe  ;  and  even  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  each  other  was  either  entirely  prohibited,  or 
•fettered  \yith  the  most  jealous  restrictions.  In  this 
state  of  things,  Buenos  Ayres  languished  in  obscurity. 
She  had  become  the  object  of  jealousy  and  distrust  to 
the  mother  country,  on  account  of  her  appropriate  situa- 
tion for  an  extensive  trade  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  fearing 
lest  European  commodities  should  be  introduced  into 
Peru  and  the  other  provinces  through  this  channel, 
obtained  a  decree  from  government,  prohibiting  every 
kind  of  commerce  by  the  river  La  Plata.  This  measure 
excited  great  discontent  in  the  southern  colonies,  who 
were  thus  deprived  of  every  spur  to  industry  and  agri- 
culture ;  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inaction,  very 
ill  suited  to  their  important  station,  and  territorial 
resources.  It  was  not,  however,  until  often  repeated 
applications  had  been  made  to  the  Spanish  government, 
that  the  offensive  prohibition  was  withdrawn,  in  1602, 
and  they  received  permission  to  export  in  their  own 
vessels,  and  on  their  own  account,  2,000,000  fanegas  of 
flour,  500  quintals  of  dried  meat,  and  the  same  quantity 


of  tallow.  But  this  stinted  gram,  which  was  to  continiie 
in  force  only  for  six  years,  was  loaded  with  restrictions. 
The  destination  of  tlieir  vessels  was  confined  to  Por- 
tuguese Brazil  and  the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  and  it  was 
from  these  countries  alone  that  they  were  allowed  to 
import  such  commotritics  as  were  merely  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption.  At  the  expiiy  of  this  period, 
these  colonies  demanded  that  the  permission  should 
extend  to  every  kind  of  merchandize,  and  that  they  should 
also  be  allowed  a  direct  communication  with  Spaifi. 
Tliis  demand,  however,  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
consulates  of  Lima  and  Seville  ;  and  it  was  consequently 
restricted  to  two  vessels,  not  exceeding  100  tons  each. 
But  such  was  their  dread  of  any  contraband  traffic  be- 
tween this  settlement  and  the  other  provinces,  that  a 
custom-house  was  established  at  Cordova-del-Tucuman, 
which  prevented  the  introduction  of  all  imported  com- 
modities into  the  interior  of  Peru,  under  a  duty  of  fifty 
per  cent.  ;  and  also  the  drawing  of  gold  and  silver  from 
Peru  for  Buenos  Ayres,  even  for  the  payment  of  the 
mules  which  the  latter  place  annually  furnished  to  the 
former.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  numerous  re- 
strictions and  barriers  of  fiscal  regulation,  a  considera- 
ble contraband  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Portuguese 
of  St  Sacramento  ;  which,  though  often  interrupted,  was 
always  renewed  and  preserved  some  degree  of  activity 
in  the  settlement.  But  it  was  not  until  1778,  when  a 
more  enlightened  policy  began  to  prevail  in  Spain,  under 
the  ministry  of  Galvez,  when  Buenos  Ayres  was  erected 
into  a  separate  viceroyalty,  and  a  free  trade  was  allowed 
with  the  mother  country  and  the  interior  of  Peru,  that 
it  began  to  acquire  importance  and  stability,  and  to 
assume  its  appropriate  station  of  a  commercial  em- 
porium. From  this  time,  the  general  commerce  of  La 
Plata  rapidly  increased  ;  and,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the 
10th  of  April  1793,  salted  meat  and  tallow  were  permit- 
ted to  pass  to  Spain  and  the  other  colonies,  free  of  duty. 
The  following  Tables,  given  by  Azara,  present  a  state- 
ment of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
taking  the  mean  result  of  five  years  from  1792  to  1796. 
The  valuations  are  according  to  the  tarifs  of  the  custom- 
houses in  these  colonics. 

IMPORTS  FROM  SPAIN. 


Names 

of 
poits. 


Value  of  na- 
tional manu- 
factures  and 
productions, 
in"piastresand 
reals. 


20-ilCadiz, 
21   (Barcelona 
ISc  Malaga, 
6-yCorunna, 
3|StAndero 
xVigo, 
iGijon, 
|St  Lucar, 


Value  of  fo- 
reign manu- 
factures and 
productions, 
in  piastres  and 
reals.        | 


631,615 

595,229 

223,484 

32,501 

6,132 

4,684 

287 


Total 

value  in 

piastres 

and 

reals. 


92 


o,  J 1 3 


21,845  2»! 

75,584  71' 

24,187  4    I 

4,400  4    I 

2,129  5^1 


1,554,928  2 
617,074  7^ 


299,069 

56,683 

10,533 

6,814 

287 


2,545,295   6' 
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EXPORTS  TO  SPAIN. 


1 

Names 

Gold 

Silver  in 

Value 

Total 

^ 

of 

lU 

piastres, 

of 

value 

's 

ports. 

piastres. 

bars, 

produce 

in 

and 

m 

piastres. 

"A 

plate. 

piastres. 

19 

Cadiz, 
Barcelo 

'J41,r98  6 

1,002,557  2 

447,489  5 

2,391,845  5  j 

154 

iia  and 

83,281  6 

200,385  6 

277,901 

561,568  4 

Malaga, 

Kt 

Coruiina 

625,696  3 

938,348  Oi 

92,685 

1,656,729  3  J 

3j 
47 

Si  An- 
dero. 

1,632 

5,202  3 

50,189 

57,0:3  3 

t.oe'^.ioe  7i 

DETAIL   OF     COMMODITIES    WHICH    CONSTITUTED 
THE  ABOVE  47  CARGOES. 


Ox  hides  in  the  hair 

Tanned  hides 

Horse  hides 

Fine  furs 

Sheep  skins 

Tallow 

Salt  beef 

Salt  pork 

Ox  horns 

Horse  hair 

Vicunna  wool 

Guanaco  wool 

Common  wool 

Goose  wings 

Flour       .        .        - 

Jesuits  bark 

Whale  oil 

Copper 

Tin 


758,117 

1,625 

15,760 

26,197 

231 

25,332 

1,432 

46 

323,000 

146 

18,408 

2,744 

2,745 

10,209 

701 

54 

340 

2,114 

10 


dozen, 
arobas. 
quintals, 
do. 

arobas. 
pounds, 
do 
arobas. 

quintals. 

arobas. 

do. 

quintals. 

do. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  HAVANNAH. 


Sugar 
Confections 
Honey- 
Cocoa 
Coffee 
Brandy 
Rice 
Wax 

Pitch  and  tar 
Linen 
Manna 
Dye-woods 
Acana  wood 


13,037  arobas. 

Z7  do. 

132  jars. 

65  arobas. 

225  do. 

1,277  casks. 

240  quintals. 

505  arobas. 

37  quintals, 

473.1  pieces. 

96  pounds. 

37i  quintals. 

188  do 


Total  value  in  piastres  96,944 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  HAVANNAH.. 


Silver  in  piastres 
Salt  beef 
Tallow 
Fine  furs 
Sea-wolf  skins 
Common  wool    - 


17,235 

39,281   quintals. 

10,617  arobas. 

147 

323 
80  arobas. 


Sheep  skins 

Flour 

Oil  of  the  sea-wolf 

Copper 

Goose  wings 


Total  value  in  piastres 

IMPORTS  FROM  LIMA. 


Sugar 

Cocoa 

Cinnamon 

Rice 

Salt  Stones 

Indigo 

Wrought  iron 


113 

dozen. 

440 

quintals - 

25 

do. 

50 

do. 

70 

71,563 

4337 

arobas. 

295 

do. 

75- 

pounds. 

80 

quintals. 

200 

138 

pounds. 

7 

Total  value  in  piastres 

EXPORTS   TO  LIMA. 


25,045 


Paraguay  tea 

Tallow 

Swan  skins 

Negro  slaves 

Hoes 

Thread 

Silk  stockings 

Hats 


2688 

arobas 

2800  do. 

20 

83 

419 

128 

pounds. 

8 

dozen. 

24 

Total  value  in  piastres  22,454 

IMPORTS    FROM    THE    COAST    OF    AFRICA. 


Negro  slaves 
Hoes 


1 338 
1420 


Value  in  piastres        319,417 

EXPORTS    TO    THE    COAST    OF    AFRICA. 

Silver  in  piastres  -  120,275 

Value  of  goods  -  82,738 

Total  133,014 

AMOUNT    OF    EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS. 


To 

Gold  and  silver 
in  piastres. 

Value  of 

colonial 

produce. 

Fronn 

In  produce. 

Spain, 
Havan- 
nah, 
Lima, 
Africa, 

3,798,902  21 

17,236 

120,276 

868,264  5 

54,327 
22,454 
12,738 

Spain, 
Havan- 
nah, 
I,ima, 
Africa, 

2,545,295  6| 

96,944 

25,045 

319,417 

3,936,414  2| 

957,785  5 

2,986,701  6^ 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  the  produc- 
tions of  this  extensive  and  fertile  country  constitute  a 
very  inconsiderable  proportion  of  its  articles  of  expor- 
tation. They  scarcely  amount  to  a  third  of  its  imports, 
the  excess  being  paid  in  the  precious  metals.  It  will 
also  appear,  however,  that,  by  the  produce  of  its  mines, 
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tlie  balance  of  trat'e  in  favour  of  this  viceroyalty,  amounts 
to  nearly  two  millions  of  piastres. 

Though  in  the  foregoing  Tables  we  have  given  the 
mean  result  of  five  years,  yet  we  may  observe,  that, 
during  that  period,  the  trade  of  the  viceroyalty  had  con- 
siderably increased.  According  to  Mr  Helms,  in  the 
last  of  these  years  (1796,)  the  exports  to  Spain,  the 
Havannah,  Lima,  and  Guyaquil,  amounted  to  5,286,14'2 
pir.stres;  and  the  imports  from  the  same  place  to 
3,027,650  piastres,  besides  the  trafTic  to  the  coast  of 
AiVica.  In  the  following  years,. however,  by  the  in- 
volvement of  Spain  in  hostilities  with  Britain,  the  trade 
of  this  viceroyalty  had  experienced  a  considerable  stag- 
nation. In  1798,  many  kinds  of  European  goods,  parti- 
cularly linens,  had  risen  to  a  most  exorbitant  price. 
Brandy  and  Spanish  wines  were  not  to  be  procured  ;  and 
above  three  millions  of  hides  were  lying  in  the  ware- 
houses of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.  But  from 
this  embarrassment  they  were  much  relieved  by  the 
contraband  trade  which  they  entered  into  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  which  was  found  to  be  so  indispensible  to 
the  interests  of  the  colony,  that  it  was  either  connived 
at,  or  openly  encouraged  ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the 
advantage  which  they  derived  from  this  traffic,  that  their 
accumulated  stock  of  hides  was  in  a  few  years  reduced 
to  little  more  than  the  annual  average  supply. 

According  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  exports  from  this 
settlement  in  1 803,  to  Spain  alone,  amounted  to  ,'j,000,000 
of  piastres  in  specie,  and  2,000,000  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  imports  from  that  country  were  valued 
at  3,500,000  piastres. 

In  addition  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  this  vice- 
royalty,  we  may  mention  the  internal  traffic  «liich  is 
carried  on  between  its  various  provinces  and  the  vice- 
royalties  of  Cliili  and  Peru.  Of  this  traffic,  the  herb  of 
Paraguay  constitutes  the  most  important  branch.  One 
hundred  thousand  arobas  of  it  pass  annually  into  Peru, 
and  40,000  into  Chili.  It  is  conveyed  in  covered  wag- 
gons drawn  by  oxen  from  Santa  Fe  to  Jujui  and  Men- 
doza,  and  from  thence  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  Potosi,  La  Paz,  Peru,  and  Chili.  Four  piastres  per 
aroba  is  the  common  price  of  this  article  in  Paraguay  ; 
at  Potosi,  however,  it  brings  from  eight  to  nine  piastres, 
and  tlie  price  increases  in  proportion  as  it  proceeds. 
Immense  droves  of  cattle  also  pass  into  Peru  ;  and  60  000 
mules  of  two  years  old  are  annually  purchased  in  the 
viceroyalty  for  that  country.  In  1789,  Buenos  Ayrcs 
received  from  Peru,  productions,  consisting  of  brandies, 
wines,  grain,  sugar,  cotton,  oil,  pimento,  baize,  and  otiier 
woollen  maimfaclures,  Stc.  to  the  amount  of  2,034,980 
piastres;  while  her  returns  in  mules,  sheep,  black-cat- 
tle, jerked  beef,  hides,  wool,  tallow,  wax,  soap,  cocoa, 
copper,  tin.  See.  were  valued  only  at  864,790  piastres, 
being  a  balance  in  favour  of  Peru  of  1,170,190  piastres. 
This  balance,  however,  arises  chiefly  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  provinces  bordering  on  Peru  are  the 
principal  mine  countries,  which  are  more  populous  and 
more  sterile  than  the  surrounding;  districts,  and  conse- 
quently require  a  larger  quantity  of  productions  than 
they  can  give  in  return.  But  the  augmented  importa- 
tion of  European  merchandise  i'ltothe  La  Plata  in  suc- 
cet'  ing  years,  tended  greatlv  to  reduce  this  balance, 
whi\  >  may  now  be  estimat<:d  at  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  piastres.  Besides  Paracruay  tea,  Chili  draws 
from  Buenos  Ayrcs  the  greater  part  of  her  European 
merchandise,  wax,  tallowj  mules,  cotton,  &c.;  and  sends 


in  return  woollen  stufli,  particularly /iO«r/;o«  ready  made, 
wine,  brandy,  snulF,  sugar,  copper,  and  cordage. 

The   traflic  which  the  Spaniards  carry   on    with   the 
unsubilucd  Indians  is   very  considerable,  and    consists 
principally  in   the   exchange  of  European  commodities 
for  the  different  productions  of  the  country.     From  the 
tribes  that  dwell  on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Pa- 
raguay and  'Buenos   Ayres,  tliey   derive    Paraguay  tea, 
and  fine  furs.     Some  gold   of  a   very    superior  quality, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  collected  among  the  mountains, 
and    upland  springs  on  the  banks  of  the   Uraguay,  has 
lately  been  brought  to  the  Buenos  Ayres   by    those   In- 
dians, who  contrive  to  barter  it  in  a  contraband  way  with 
the  Americans  or  other  foreiiiU  merchants.     From  the 
Pampas  Indians  and  Puelches  they  buy  horses  and  cat- 
tle, furs,  guanaco  skins,  and  sometimes  their  children  for 
slaves.    These  purchases,  however,  are  generally  made 
in  the  interior  by  Spanish  adventurers,  or  converted  In- 
dians, who  carry  thither  the  articles  of  barter,   and  ne- 
gotiate with  the  chiefs  for  the  value  of  their  commodi- 
ties.    The  good  faith  and  integrity  of  these   tribes  has 
been  particularly  remarked   by  travellers,  who  have  vi- 
sited this  country  ;  and  we  extract  for  the  information  of 
our  readers,  the  following  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
mercantile  transactions  are  carried  on  with  the  Puelches, 
from  Wilcocke's  History  of  Buenos  yiijres.     "The  ad- 
venturer who  engages  in   this  traffic,  on  his   arrival    in 
the  tribe,  repairs  to   the  cacique,  and  presents  himself 
before  him  without  saying  a  word  :  the   casiquc  begins 
by  saying,  '  So  you  are  come.'     The  Spaniard  ans-vrs, 
'  Yes,  I  am  come.'  Then  the  cacique  says,  '  What  hi-ve 
you  brought  me  ?'  The  answer  is,  'A  present  ot  wine," 
of  clotiiijig,  or   some  other  article.     The  cacique  then 
bids  the    stranger  welcome,  and   provides   him  with   a 
lodging  near  his  own  residence,  wheie  all  his  wives  and 
children  then  go  to    bid   him   also   welcome,  expecting 
each  a  present,  which  however  trifling,  must  be  given 
them.     In  the  mean  time  the  cacique  causes  a  horn  to 
be  sounded,  to  advertise  his   dispersed   sunjects  of  the 
arrivil  of  a  merchant,  with  whom  they  may  trade  ;  they 
flock  around  at  that  signal,  and  examine  the  goods  which 
are    brought,    and    which    consist   of  knives,   hatchets, 
combs,   needles,  thread,  looking-glasses,   ribbons,   &c. 
When  the  barter  is  agreed  on,   the    Indians   take  away 
their  goods  without  paying,  and  the  merchant  thus  de- 
livers all  Ills  goods  without  knowing  any  one  of  his  debt- 
ors, and  without  seeing  many  of  them,  as    those   who 
come  to  his  tent  buy  not  only  for   themselves,  but  also 
for   their   neic:hbours.      After   a   reasonable    time,    the 
Spaniard  wishing  to  return,  the  cacique  causes  his  horn 
to  be  again  sounded,  which    is  a  signal    for  payment  to 
be  made.    Eac'i  then  brings  in  faithfully  what  has  been 
agreed  upon  ;  and   the  cattle,  in   which    the  purchases 
principally  consist,  arc  driven  by  Indians,  sent  for   the 
purpose,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Sjjanish  territory." 
The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  viceroyalty  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes.    1.  The  European   Spaniards, 
or  those  born  in  Old    Spain,  and   the  Creoles,  or  Spa- 
niards born  in  .■\merica.     2.  The  mulattos  Simi  mestizos, 
or  people  of  colour.     3.  Negroes,   or  Afi'icans  ;  and  4, 
Indians,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of  t.'ie  country.     Of 
these,  the  European  Spaniards  hold  the  first  rank,  and 
generally  fill  all  the  offices  of  trust  and  profit  in  the  co- 
lonies     They  also  constitute  the  most  industrious  and 
wealthy  part  of  the  population;  and  the  principal  trade 
of  the  country,  both  with  the  interior  provinces  and  with 
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Spain,  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  hands.    Many  of  the 
Creoles  are  descended  from  the  conquerors  of  the  new 
world,  and  inherit  extensive   and  valuable  paternal  es- 
tates.   Possessed  of  ample  fortunes,  and  applying  them- 
selves neither  to  the  pursuits  of  liieraturc,  or  the  avoca- 
tior.s-  of  commerce,  they  waste  their  lives  in  luxurious 
ease   and  sensual  indulgence.     The   strictest  equality 
reigns  among  this  class.     They   acknowledge   no  invi- 
dious distinctions  of  rank.     They    have    neither   titles, 
entails,  nor  feudal  tenures;  and  the  only  difference  that 
exists  is   purely  personal,  and  arises   from   the  fortune 
or  reputation  ol  the  individual.     No  white  would  conde- 
scend to  serve  the  richest  noble  of  his  nation  ;  and  the 
viceroy  himself  must  be   contented  with  the   service  of 
negroes,  men  of  colour,  and  Indians.    In  manners,  how- 
ever, the   citizens  differ  considerably  from   the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.     Uuenos  Ayres,  JNIontevidco,  IMal- 
donado,  Assumption,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  Fe,  present 
the  same  scenes  of  indolence,  vice,  voluptuousness,  and 
dissipation,  as  prevail  in  the  capital  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  carried  perhaps  to  a  greater  excess.    To  sleep, 
to  walk,  to  ride,  and  to  smoke  segars,  is  their  constant 
occupation  ;  and  the  facility  which  this  country  affords  to 
the  lowest  of  its  inhabitants, of  obtaining  a  livelihood  with- 
out any  toil,  and  the  many  opportunities  which  it  offers 
of  even  acquiring  a  fortune,  encourage  them  in  their  na- 
tive listlessncss  and  idleness.  Little  coruiidily,  however, 
exists  between  the  European  and   American   Spaniard. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  court   for   the    security  of 
her  American  possessions,  which  induces  her  to  entrust 
the  government  of  her  colonies  entirely  to   Europeans, 
to  the  utter  exclusion   of  the   Spanish  Americans,  has 
given  rise  to  a  deep  rooted  hatred  and  suspicion  between 
those  two  classes  of  her  subjects.     While  the  Europe- 
ans look  down  upon  the  Creoles  as  beings  of  a  different 
order,  they  return  it  with  equal  contempt,  and  also  with 
sentiments  of  the  most  decided  aversion,  which   they 
even  extend  to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  parent 
state.     "  Such   is  this  aversion,"   says  Azara,  "  that  it 
exists  often  between  a  father  and  his  children,  a  husband 
and  wife,  if  the  one  be  European  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can."    He,   however,  adds,  that  it  is  strongest  among 
advocates  and  bankrupts,  and  all  those   who  are   noted 
for  their  indolence,  incapacity,  and  vices.    The  few  who 
have  visited  the  mother  country,  and   have  beheld  the 
various  gradations  of  rank,  the  insolence  of  office,  and 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  attendant  upon  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  return  to  America,   well  pleased    with 
the  liberty  and  equal   rights  which  they  enjoy  in  their 
own  country,  and  cursing  the  distinctions  and  tyranny 
of  Europe.     This  evil  arises  chiefly  from  the  native  in- 
dolence of  the  Spanish  American,  and  the  repugnance 
to  all  kinds  of  labour,  which  is  the  strongest  feature  in 
his  character.     In  his  infancy,  he  imbibes  high  ideas  of 
his  own  importance,  and  is  led  to  believe  that  worth  and 
greatness    consist  in    having   nothing   to    do.      Every 
species  of  labour  is  consequently  despised,  and  even  the 
children  of  the  simple  sailor  disdain  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  their  father.     Monks,  priests,  advocates,  and 
merchants,  are  the  employments   to   which  the   lowest 
aspire.     Even  the  latter  of  these  is  often  rejected  as 
being  too  laborious ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  spend 
their  existence  in  listless  apathy,  low  debauchery,  or 
the  practice  of  superstitious  ceremonies  ;  and  owe  their 
means  of  subsistence  entirely  to  the  facility  of  procuring 
them  in  this  rich  and  fertile  country.   Yet  these  Creoles 
possess  very  quick  parts,  and  were  they  not  debased  by 


their  education,  might  be  capable  of  the  highest  attaih- 
ments  both  in  science  and  the  arts;  but  the  germs  of 
every  good  quality  and  of  every  virtuous  prhiciple  arc 
allowed  to  perish  for  want  of  cultivation,  or  are  smo- 
thered by  dissipation  and  indulgence.  Latin  grammar, 
the  peripatetic  philosophy,  the  theology  of  the  'ihomists, 
and  a  little  common  law,  consti;.ute  the  studies  of  their 
most  cntincnt  scholars.  The  arts  and  trades  are  le- 
duced  to  those  which  are  indispensibly  necessary,  and 
they  are  exercised  only  by  some  poor  Spaniards  from 
Europe,  or  by  people  of  colour.  The  Creolian  ladies 
arc  reckoned  much  handsomer  than  the  Spanish  ;  the 
jetty  blackness  of  their  hair  and  eyes  contrasting  ailmi- 
rably  with  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  their  skin.  They 
arc  all,  however,  equally  indolent  in  disposition  with 
their  husbands,  arc  fond  of  show,  and  greatly  resemble 
in  manners  and  in  dress  the  ladies  of  Old  Spain,  but  less 
reserved,  and  more  gaudy  in  their  ornaments.  But 
with  all  their  external  magnificence  and  costliness  of 
dress  and  furniture,  the  Spaniards,  within  doors,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  are  described  as  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. "  Ablution  of  any  kind  is  never,  or  very  ne- 
gligently performed.  Flics,  and  various  kinds  of  ver- 
min, are  abundant  plagues  in  every  house  ;  and  the 
ravages  of  the  ants  are  only  equalled  by  those  of  the 
mice  and  rats.  In  their  cookery,  the  bountiful  provi- 
sion of  nature  is  spoiled  by  the  perverted  taste  of  man ; 
and  both  meat  and  fish  are  disguised,  and  their  flavour 
indiscernible  by  the  accumulation  of  spice,  eggs,  oil, 
onions,  and  garlic,  with  which  they  are  dished  up." 

The  Spaniards  who  inhabit  the  country,  may  be  divid- 
ed into  the  agriculturists  and  the  shepherds.  Of  the 
former,  however,  the  number  is  very  inconsiderable,  the 
labour  of  the  employment  deterring  many  from  em- 
bracing it ;  and  it  is  in  general  only  followed  by  those 
who  have  not  the  means  of  becoming  merchants,  or  of 
acquiring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for  pasture.  The 
shepherds,  on  the  contrary,  are  numerous,  and  constitute 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Creolian  inhabitants  in 
this  viccroyalty.  Their  numerous  domestic  herds, 
which  wander  over  the  plains  of  Paraguay  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  are  computed  by  Azara  at  twelve  million  of  cat- 
tle, three  million  of  horses,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  sheep,  divided  among  a  great  many  estancias,  or 
farms,  each  possessed  by  a  single  proprietor.  An  ordi- 
nary estancia  consists  of  five  or  six  square  leagues,  and 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  ca/ialaz,  or  master  shepherd, 
and  a  servant  for  every  thousand  cattle,  who  is  either  a 
young  Creole,  a  negroe  slave,  a  man  of  colour,  or  a  con- 
verted Indian  who  has  deserted  from  some  of  the  colo- 
nies. These  shepherds,  however,  never  accompany 
their  flocks  into  the  field,  as  in  Europe,  but  content 
themselves  with  merely  collecting  them  once  a  week, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  wandering  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  estancia.  The  rest  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  breaking  their  horses,  but  chiefly  in  the  most  de- 
graded idleness.  Addicted  to  the  grossest  vices,  and 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  this  race  of  men 
seem  to  have  completely  forgotten  the  origin  from 
whence  they  sprung,  and,  in  point  of  civilization,  are 
little  inferior  to  the  wildest  savages  of  the  desert. 
Their  habitations,  which  are  generally  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  estancia,  are  nothing  but  miserable  huts, 
whose  furniture  consists  chiefly  of  a  cask  for  holding 
water,  a  horn  to  drink  with,  a  wooden  spit,  and  a  small 
copper  vessel  in  which  they  infuse  the  herb  of  Paraguay. 
Some,  however,  have  a  chair  or  wooden  bench,  and  a 
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kind  of  bed;  but  tlic  greatest  number  sit  upon  their 
heels,  or  the  skulls  of  their  cattle,  and  sleep  upon  skins 
spread  on  the  ground.  Their  only  food  is  roasted  meat, 
which  they  eat  without  salt,  but  at  no  stated  hours  ;  pulse 
and  vegetables  they  consider  as  no  better  than  grass, 
and  fit  only  for  horses.  The  offals  and  bones,  which 
they  scatter  around  their  huts,  engender  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  flies  and  noxious  insects,  and  collect  a  multitude 
of  ravenous  birds,  which  deafen  them  with  their  con- 
stant cries.  Theirdress  corresponds  with  the  filthiness 
and  meanness  of  their  habitations.  Few  of  the  herds- 
men have  a  shirt.  A  {loncho,  or  cloak,  which  consists 
of  a  piece  of  coarse  woollen  or  cotton  stuff,  manufactur- 
ed in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  about  three  feet  long 
and  two  broad,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  head  to 
pass  through,  a  hat,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  half  boots 
formed  of  the  skins  which  they  strip  from  the  legs  of 
their  cattle,  constitute  the  whole  of  their  clothing.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  the  master  shepherd,  or  proprie- 
tor, has  a  doublet,  a  vest,  breeches,  and  shoes.  The 
dress  of  the  women  consists  merely  of  a  shirt  without 
sleeves,  which  is  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  girdle  ; 
and  as  they  have  seldom  more  than  one  at  a  time,  when 
it  requires  washing,  they  carry  it  to  the  nearest  brook 
to  perform  that  operation,  and  wait  until  it  is  dry.  In 
Paraguay,  however,  the  shepherds  are  both  belter  lodg- 
ed, and  more  decent  and  cleanly  in  their  apparel  than 
those  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

This  people  are  most  dexterous  horsemen.  Indeed, 
they  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  walk,  as  they  never  go 
any  distance  on  foot.  From  their  infancy,  riding  is  their 
only  instruction  and  amusement;  and  they  become  so 
habituated  to  the  exercise,  that  they  will  keep  their  seat 
upon  the  most  furious  animal.  The  principal  opera- 
tions of  the  estancia  are  performed  on  horseback.  The 
weekly  gathering  of  the  herds  is  made  at  full  gallop  ; 
but,  from  the  extent  of  some  of  the  pastures,  the  cattle 
are  nearly  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  hunted  and  killed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wild  oxen  in  the  plains  of  the 
Pampas.  The  common  method,  however,  of  slaying 
their  cattle,  is  to  drive  a  certain  number  into  an  inclo- 
sure,  where  the  shepherds  assemble  on  horseback, 
armed  with  spears  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  a  knife,  and 
catch  ropes;  as  many  beasts  are  then  turned  out  as  there 
are  men  in  waiting,  when  each  pursues  his  prey  at  full 
speed.  If  the  bullock  be  swifter  than  the  horse,  the 
peasant  with  wonderful  dexterity  throws  his  catch-rope 
round  his  neck,  or  entangles  one  or  two  of  his  legs,  by 
which  means  he  easily  secures  him;  but  he  generally 
hamstrings  him  with  his  spear,  and  then  dispatches  him 
with  his  knife.  This  employment  is  continued  every 
day,  until  all  the  cattle  appointed  for  the  year's  slaugh- 
ter are  killed.  They  fisli  on  hoi'seback  ;  carry  the  water 
from  the  well  on  horseback  ;  and  even  attend  mass  on 
horseback,  remaining  at  the  church  door,  which  is  left 
open  on  purpose  that  they  may  hear  the  service.  "  In 
short,"  says  Azara,  "  every  thing  they  do  is  done  on 
horseback."  These  shepherds,  who  are  bred  in  the 
desert,  and  hold  no  intercourse  with  society,  e}?cepx 
with  the  individuals  of  their  own  estancia,  arc  little 
superior  in  knowledge  to  the  brutes  with  which  thoy  are 
surrounded.  Without  education,  and  under  no  law  or 
restraint,  they  give  full  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
desires.  Every  boundary  of  modesty  is  overstepped  ; 
and  their  huts  present  the  most  sliameless  scenes  of  in- 
decency and  debauchery.  Accustomed  from  their  in- 
fancy to  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  which  is  their  chief 


occupation,  and  even  amusement,  they  become  so  habi- 
tuated to  blood,  that  they  often  kill  one  another  upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  without 
any  particular  motive.  They  are  bound  by  no  ties  of 
friendship  for  one  another,  nor  of  gratitude  to  their  mas- 
ters, however  well  they  may  have  been  treated.  They 
feel  themselves  free  and  independent,  always  ready  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations,  and  to  maintain  their  own 
rights.  They  leave  the  estancia  whenever  they  please  ; 
and  when  they  have  once  taken  the  resolution,  no  intrea- 
ties  or  promises  can  induce  them  to  remain.  They  are, 
however,  very  hospitable,  and  when  a  stranger  happens 
to  come  among  them,  they  lodge  and  entertain  him 
with  great  civility,  without  even  asking  who  he  is,  or 
where  he  is  going.  From  the  great  distance  of  one 
estancia  from  another,  some  of  them  being  from  ten  to 
thirty  leagues,  there  are  veiy  few  churches  in  these 
plains,  and  the  shepherds  consequently  go  very  seldom 
to  mass  ;  but  they  have  all  a  violent  desire  to  be  buried 
in  holy  ground,  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  sel- 
dom fail  to  fulfil.  Those  who  are  very  far  from  the 
church,  allow  the  dead  body  to  putrify  in  the  fields,  after 
having  covered  it  with  branches  of  trees,  or  stones,  to 
protect  it  from  ravenous  animals  ;  and  when  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  the  bones,  they  carry  them  to  the 
priest,  who  gives  them  sepulture  within  the  precinct  of 
the  church.  Others  cut  up  the  body,  and  after  carefully- 
separating  and  cleaning  all  the  bones,  and  throwing 
away  or  burying  the  flesh,  they  carry  them  to  the  priest. 
But  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed  twenty  leagues,  the 
deceased  is  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  placed  on 
horseback,  with  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  supported 
with  two  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  in  the  form 
of  a  St  Andrew's  cross,  is  carried  in  procession  to  the 
place  of  burial.  Though  we  have  represented  these 
shepherds  as  consisting  generally  of  Creoles,  or  Span- 
ish Americans,  yet  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  among 
them  a  considerable  intermixture  of  the  other  classes; 
and  that  even  some  of  the  proprietors  are  free  blacks, 
or  men  of  colour. 

The  second  class,  or  people  of  colour,  consists  oE 
mulaltos  and  mestizos,  with  their  various  collateral 
branches,  from  the  dark  shade  of  the  African  to  the 
bright  hue  of  the  European.  A  mulatto  is  the  issue  of  a 
white  and  a  negro;  and  a  mestizo  of  a  white  and  an  In- 
dian ;  and  the  desccndents  ramify  into  an  endless  multi- 
plicity of  varieties,  which  the  Spaniards  pretend  accu- 
rately to  mark  and  to  define,  but  which  it  would  be  folly 
to  enumerate.  This  mixed  race  constitute  the  most 
robust  and  useful  class  of  the  community.  The  me- 
chanic arts,  the  retail  trades,  and  the  other  active  func- 
tions of  society,  which  the  higher  class,  from  pride  or 
indolence,  disdain  to  exercise,  are  chiefly  caixied  on  l)y 
them;  and  almost  all  the  hired  servants  are  taken  from 
this  class.  Among  them  are  also  found  professors  and 
teachers  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  females,  however,  par- 
ticularly the  mulattos,  too  frequently  devote  themselves 
to  meretricious  allurements.  They  dress  with  great 
neatness,  possess  a  considerable  share  of  wit  and  viva- 
city, and  often  acquire  an  ascendency  over  their  para- 
mours, which  the  Spanish  or  Creolian  women  seldom, 
attain. 

The  negroes  constitute  the  third  class  of  inhabitants 
in  this  viceroyahy;  and  though  the  Spaniards  do  not 
themselves  engage  in  the  detestable  traffic  in  htiman 
fl.sh  to  the  .\frican  coast,  yet  they  arc  so  far  partakers 
in  it,  that  they  make  no  scruple  in  buying  those  that  are 
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brought  by  others.  TliC  treatment,  however,  which  this 
unfortunate  race  experience  in  the  Spanish  seiilemcnts, 
is  very  dift'c rent  from  what  their  brethren  receive  in  our 
West  Indian  colonies.  "  They  form,"  says  Wilcocke, 
"  a  principal  part  of  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are  cherish- 
ed and  caressed  by  their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity  and 
pleasures  they  are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress 
and  appearance  are  hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of 
their  masters,  whose  manners  tiiey  imitate,  and  whose 
passions  they  imbibe.  Elevated  by  this  distinction,  they 
have  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  In- 
dians, and  treat  them  with  such  insolence  and  scorn, 
that  the  antipathy  between  tlie  two  races  has  become 
implacable."  But  thib  description,  we  fear,  must  bi;  con- 
fined entirely  to  those  who  are  employed  in  domestic 
service,  and  that  the  same  attention  and  humanity  will 
not  be  shewn  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  agricuUural 
labours.  By  this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  even  these  are  treated  with  cruelty  or  neglect,  but 
merely  to  regret,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  si- 
tuation and  employment,  they  are  more  exposed  to  the 
exaction  and  tyranny  of  task-masters,  who  are  often  lit- 
tle solicitous  about  trie  feelings  and  comfort  of  those  who 
are  under  their  controul.  Yet  we  must  confess,  that 
slavery  is  not  here  such  a  "bitter  draught"  as  it  is  in 
the  other  American  colonies  ;  and  that  the  little  indul- 
gencies  and  comforts  which  the  negro  is  allowed  by  his 
Spanish  musttr,  cannot  but  put  to  shame  our  English 
planters,  who,  with  all  their  boasted  notions  of  freedom, 
have  reduced  this  unfortunate  portion  of  their  species  to 
the  most  degraded  servitude,  and  who  exact  from  them 
their  utmost  lanours,  with  unmitigated  severity.  Ac- 
cording to  Azara,  many  of  the  slaves  in  this  settlement 
never  hear  the  sound  of  the  whip  as  long  as  they  live  ; 
during  sickness  they  are  treated  with  great  kindness 
and  atitiiition,  and  are  never  forsaken  in  their  old  age. 
They  are  even  Detter.fed  and  better  clothed  than  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  while  inhabitants;  and  many  of 
them  obtain  their  freedom  after  a  short  period  of  ser- 
vice. We  are  sorry,  however,  to  observe,  that  tliis  hu- 
mane conduct  has  not  been  exended  by  the  Spaniards 
to  another  class  of  their  American  subjects,  the  con- 
verted Indians,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  less  deserving 
of  their  attention  and  kindness. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  solicitude  of  the  Spa- 
nish court  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  her  Indian 
subjects,  and  the  many  regulations  which  have  been 
made  in  their  favour,  this  class  still  groan  under  many 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  exactions.  The  wrongs  and 
insults  which  they  have  been  made  to  endure,  have 
completely  estranged  their  affections  from  their  con- 
querors. They  shrink  from  the  voice  of  a  Spaniard, 
and  cherish  against  him  the  most  bitter  but  secret  ani- 
mosity. On  the  first  conquest  of  their  country,  the  In- 
dians were  parcelled  out  into  departments,  or  encomien- 
rfos,  which  were  divided  among  their  conquerors,  imder 
whose  authority  they  continued  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  At  the  expiry  of  this  period,  they  devolved  to 
the  crown;  who  either  employed  them  in  public  works, 
or  made  them  over  to  other  private  individuals.  The 
service  demanded  by  their  oppressors,  consisted  in 
their  labouring  for  two  months  in  the  year  in  whatever 
way  they  chose  to  employ  them,  and  to  pay  out  of  their 
earnings  during  the  other  ten  months,  an  annual  tribute 
of  five  piastres,  from  which,  however,  those  who  were 
under  eighteen  or  above  forty  were  exempted.  In  re- 
rirn  for  this,  the  encomandcro  was  bound  to  provide 


them  with  necessaries,  and  to  have  them  instructed  in 
the  Christian  religion.  But  this  severe  bondage,  and 
the  cruellies  with  which  it  was  attended,  had  so  reduc- 
ed thisi  class  ot  the  American  population,  that  the  evil 
caileu  tor  some  immediate  remedy.  Tiic  Spanish  court 
acconlingly  appointed  officers,  with  power  to  deprive 
of  tiicir  encomiendas  such  as  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  oppressive  in  their  exactions,  or  tyrannical  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Indians  ;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  services  wliich  they  might  be  required  to  perform, 
were  precisely  ascertained.  The  facilities,  however,  of 
evading  such  distant  authority,  and  of  corrupting  those 
who  Were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  its  commands, 
rendered  the  wisest  precautions  and  laws  but  weak  bar- 
riers against  avarice  and  oppression.  The  same  evils 
continued  to  prevail,  and  were  the  occasion  of  some  for- 
midable insurrections,  until  many  of  the  encomiendas 
had  reverted,  and  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Their 
condition  is  now  greatly  ameliorated,  and  their  services 
are  very  different  from  those  originally  demanded.  The 
tribute  has  been  reduced  to  a  piastre  a  head  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  works  of  primary  importance,  that  they  can  be 
compelled  to  labour  :  in  the  culture  of  maize  and  other 
grain  of  necessary  consumption  ;  in  erecting  buildings  of 
public  utility  ;  in  forming  roads  ;  in  tending  cattle  ;  and 
in  working  the  mines  ;  which  last  task  is  confined  en- 
tirely to  those  Indians  who  reside  within  30  miles  of  the 
ore.  This  labour,  however,  is  most  burdensome  and 
deleterious.  It  annually  destroys  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  either  by  a  rapid  mortality,  or  by  en- 
gendering the  germs  of  a  slow  but  certain  destruction. 
Those  who  are  liable  to  employment  are  called  out  by 
divisions,  or  mecas,  but  the  number  must  not  exceed 
the  seventh  part  of  the  population  of  the  district  ;  and  no 
one  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn.  Such  as 
are  destined  for  the  mines  remain  there  for  six  months, 
and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  fonr  reals  per  day.  In  spite 
of  the  numerous  regulations  which  liave  been  framed, 
in  order  to  guard  the  Indians  against  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters,  they  are  still  exposed  to  several  arbitrary  and 
burdensome  exactions.  Unreasonable  tasks  are  often 
imposed,  and  the  term  of  their  labour  is  frequently  pro- 
longed beyond  the  legal  time.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
remote  districts,  where  there  are  but  few  Spaniards,  that 
they  enjoy  any  degree  of  relaxation  from  oppression.  In 
these  districts,  some  of  them  are  even  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, possessing  numerous  herds,  and  working 
mines  for  their  own  benefit.  From  the  exuberant  lerti- 
lily  of  their  country,  and  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
European  arts,  they  have  risen  to  a  state  of  comparative 
civilization,  and  are  plentifully  supplied,  not  only  with 
the  necessaries,  but  witli  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  Indians  are  indo- 
lence and  apathetic  indifference.  Tlieir  tasks  are  pcr- 
lormed  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  require  the 
constant  attendance  of  overseers.  Promises  cannot 
induce,  nor  punishment  scarcely  compel  them  to  exer- 
tion. Their  only  domestic  labour  consists  in  the  plough- 
ing of  their  chacara,  or  piece  of  ground  ;  but  the  sow- 
ing and  the  rest  of  the  culture,  and  indeed  every  other 
kind  of  work,  is  left  entirely  to  the  women,  who  spin, 
make  their  apparel,  grind  the  barley,  and  brew  the  chka, 
an  inebriating  bever.^ge,  made  from  maize,  of  which  all 
the  Indi'ns  are  particularly  fond.  Their  perseverance, 
howev<  r,  is  proverbial  among  the  Spaniards;  and  when 
anv  work  of  trifling  importance  is  to  be  performed, 
which  requires  much  time  and  patience,  they  say  that 
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it  is  only  fit  to  be  done  by  an  Indian.  They  arc  devoid 
of  every  species  of  ambition  or  emulation,  and  now  seem 
peilectly  indifferent  to  their  situation.  Tliey  are  seldom 
•heard  10  complain,  either  in  pain  or  sickness.  They 
endure  punislimcnt  without  discovering  the  smallest 
symptom  oi  sensibility  ;  and  even  view  death  with  the 
mosi  ptrteci  unconcern.  This  part  of  their  character, 
however,  may  with  justice  be  ascribed  to  the  operation 
of  an  enervating  and  degrading  bondage.  It  is  only 
at  their  drinking  entertainments,  that  they  shew  any 
disposition  to  exert  themselves.  Every  kind  of  reserve 
or  restraint  is  then  thrown  aside,  and  tbe  night  is  spent 
in  the  most  indecent  and  intemperate  mirth.  No  ties  of 
conjugality  or  relationship  are  regarded,  and  though,  on 
other  occasions,  the  chastity  of  their  married  women  is 
an  object  of  solicitude,  yet  it  is  a  received  maxim  among 
them,  that  the  husband  must  not  resent  the  privileged 
familiarities  of  these  orgies. 

01  the  unsubdued  Indians  wlio  wander  over  this  vast 
expanse  of  territory,  and  who  have  as  yet  resisted  the 
yoke  of  the  Spaniards  ,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  de- 
terminate account.  The  state  of  almost  perpetual  hos- 
tility in  which  they  live  with  the  Europeans,  has  con- 
siderably prevented  the  researches  of  modern  travellers. 
The  discordant  relations  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  their  conquerors  concerning  their  ap- 
pearance, their  manners,  and  their  internal  policy, 
and  which  seem  to  be  more  the  effusions  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  than  the  minute  details  of  his- 
torical truth,  afford  us  little  opportunity  of  extracting  a 
correct  and  simple  representation.  Independent,  how- 
ever, of  the  scantiness  of  our  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  numerous  nations  into  which  these  Indians  are 
spl  t,  and  the  diversity  of  their  language  and  manners, 
would  forbid  all  attempts  at  any  very  particular  details 
in  this  work.  While  some  of  these  nations  wander 
through  tneir  forests  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  unac- 
quainted with  every  species  of  cultivation,  and  living  on 
berries  and  roots,  or  depending  for  subsistence  entirely 
upon  fishing  and  the  chase  ;  others  practise  a  rude  kind 
of  agriculture,  which,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  sup- 
plies them  with  abundance  ;  and  display  considerable 
ingenuity  both  in  the  fabrication  of  their  dress  and  their 
instruments  of  war.  Some  have  been  represented  as 
stupid,  cowardly,  treacherous,  and  cruel;  v.hile  others 
have  been  found  to  possess  considerable  penetration  and 
judgment,  to  be  sincere,  industrious,  and  brave.  Manv 
of  the  independent  nations  which  inhabit  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  though  formerly 
numerous  and  formidable,  are  now  reduced  to  incon- 
siderable tribes,  who,  with  little  power  of  annoyance, 
still  bear  an  invincible  enmity  to  the  Spaniards.  Among 
these,  the  most  powerful  were  the  Charruas  and 
Minnancs,  who  long  withstood,  with  the  most  determin- 
ed resistance,  the  subjugation  of  their  country.  Though 
now  driven  from  their  ancient  residence  on  the  banks  of 
the  La  Plata,  and  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  warriors, 
they  still  carry  on  incessant  hostilities  with  the  Euro- 
peans, either  in  Brasil  or  Buenos  Ayres.  They  live  in 
a  state  of  continual  watchfulness.  At  evening  tlie  heads 
of  families  assemble  to  appoint  the  sentinels  for  the 
night ;  and  such  is  their  foresight,  that  this  precaution 
is  never  forgotten.  At  this  assembly  they  arrange  their 
pbiis  of  attack  and  defence,  and  all  projects  for  the 
pull  I  safety  and  welfare  are  here  communicated  and 
dist  usscd,  and,  if  approved  of,  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution.    When  a  military  expedition  is  resolved  upon, 
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they  conceal  their  families  in  the  woods,  and  send  out 
their  spies,  well  mounted,  to  discover  the  situation  and 
strength  ot  the  enemy.  If  they  find  him  weak  or  unnre- 
pared,  so  that  he  may  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of 
advantage,  they  dispose  their  forces  in  sucn  a  manner 
as  to  assail  him  ai  several  points  at  once  ;  and  then, 
advancing  slowly  and  in  silence,  precipitate  themselves 
with  such  sudden  fury  upon  their  opponents,  that  time 
is  scarcely  left  for  resistance.  Every  male  above  twelve 
years  of  age  is  massacred,  and  the  women  and  children 
are  carried  off  as  prisoners,  who,  however,  enjoy  among 
them  the  most  perfect  liberty,  and  soon  become  so 
habituated  to  their  manner  of  life,  that  they  seldom 
wish  to  return  to  their  former  companions.  They  arc 
also  most  dextrous  in  laying  amouscades,  and  in  mak- 
ing false  attacks  ;  but  generally  content  themselves  with 
a  single  victory,  and  never  follow  up  their  advantages. 
If  repulsed,  they  easily  escape  by  the  superior  swiftness 
of  tlieir  horses,  which  they  manage  with  great  address. 
Their  warlike  accoutrements  consist  meiely  in  a  long 
spear,  pointed  with  iron,  which  metal  they  buy  from  the 
Portuguese  ;  and  a  quiver  full  of  short  arrows  slung 
over  their  shoulders.  They  go  entirely  naked,  except 
when  they  can  obtain  a  poncho,  or  hat,  which  they  wear 
in  cold  weather ;  and  their  women  cover  themselves 
with  a  cloak,  or  cotton  shirt,  which  their  fathers  or 
husbands  may  have  taken  from  the  enemy.  They  are 
altogether  unacquainted  with  agriculture,  and  live 
entirely  upon  the  flesh  of  the  wild  oxen,  with  which 
their  country  abounds.  They  have  neither  chiefs  nor 
laws.  All  are  equal ;  and  every  one  retains  the  booty 
which  he  has  personally  taken  in  war.  But  though 
few  in  number,  they  are  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  of 
unanimity  and  determined  hostility  against  their  oppres- 
sors, that  their  reduction  has  cost  the  Spaniards  more 
blood  than  even  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  same  unconquerable  inveteracy  against  Euro- 
peans prevails  among  the  numerous  independent  nations 
which  rove  over  the  plains  of  Chaco.  They  are  in 
general  of  a  robust  and  lofty  stature,  are  immoderately 
addicted  to  c/iica,  and  often  terminate  their  carousings 
by  sanguinary  quarrels.  War  and  pillage  is  their  only- 
occupation.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  their 
principal  weapon  is  a  wooden  javelin  with  a  barbed 
point  made  of  deer's  horn,  which  they  use  witli  great 
strength  and  dexterity-  They  take  off  the  scalps  from 
their  enemies,  and  display  them  at  their  entertainments, 
as  memorials  of  their  victory.  Xorth  of  Chaco  are  the 
Chiquitos,  who  are  by  far  the  most  civilized  and  indus- 
trious nation  of  independent  Indians.  They  sow  maize 
and  rice,  and  plant  sugar  canes,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
The  dress  both  of  men  and  women,  consists  simply  of  a 
kind  of  cotton  shirt,  and  both  wear  the  hair  long,  by 
way  of  ornament.  They  are  brave,  and  dextrous  in 
war,  and  treat  their  prisoners  with  great  humanity, 
adopting  tliem  into  their  families,  and  giving  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage.  Drunkenness,  however,  is 
their  ruling  passion,  to  which  they  are  habituated  front 
their  infancy  ;  and  from  the  great  heat  and  humidity 
of  the  climate,  they  are  subject  to  several  dnngi-raus 
diseases,  which  often  appear  among  them  like  a  pes- 
tilence. 

The  Moxos  are  a  numerous  nation,  extending  towards 
the  north  west.  They  imbue  the  points  jf  their  arrows 
with  tl^e  most  active  vegetable  poisons,  and  sell  their 
prisoners  taken  in  war  for  slaves.  A  birbarous  prac- 
tice prevails  amoDg  them,  of  interring  young  children 
5  H 
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with  their  dead  mother,  as  no  other  woman  can  be  found 
to  take  charge  of  thcni ;  and  when  twins  are  born,  one 
of  them  is  always  destroyed.  They  are  more  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  their  wives,  than  any  of  ilie  other 
American  nations;  ?.nd  with  them  adultery  is  often 
punislied  with  deatli.  Among  the  Manoa  tribes,  the 
same  custom  prevails  of  poisoning  their  weapons  ;  and 
when  a  male  child  is  born  with  distorted  limbs,  or  any 
other  remarkable  defect,  he  is  instantly  deprived  of  life. 
They  cultivate  a  kind  of  root  called  yuca,  of  wliich  they 
make  their  principal  beverage,  as  they  seldom  taste 
water  ;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  and  of  the 
innumerable  morasses,  is  of  a  noxious  (juality.  They 
also  raise  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  their  garments. 
Their  towns  arc  generally  built  against  the  side  of  a  hill, 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  are  fortified  witii  con- 
siderable an. 

The  unsubdued  Indians  who  dwell  along  the  frontiers 
of  Tucuman  ami  Chili,  and  south  of  the  provinces  of 
Cuyo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  go  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Moluches  and  Puelches.  These,  however,  are 
divided  into  a  variety  of  independent  tribes,  concerning 
which  our  information  is  yet  very  defective.  The 
Pamfias  are  the  most  powerful,  and  best  known  to  Euro- 
peans. They  inhabit  the  immense  plains  which  stretch 
between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  the  Chilian  Cordillera, 
and  long  disputed,  with  admirable  constancy  and  valour, 
the  first  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
They  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon,  for  a  time, 
their  intended  settlement;  and  though  this  was  after- 
wards accomplished,  and  many  fierce  and  bloody  wars 
were  the  consequence  of  it,  yet  they  have  still  maintain- 
ed their  independence.  They  are  now  at  peace,  and 
carry  on  a  kind  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  bring  hides  and 
ostrich  feathers,  which  they  exchange  for  brandy,  Para- 
guay tea,  sugar,  spurs,  knives.  Sec  ;  and  their  caciques 
sometimes  pay  a  visit  to  the  viceroy,  who  receives  them 
with  kindness,  and  generally  dismisses  them  with  a 
small  present.  The  men  seldom  wear  any  covering, 
except  when  they  come  to  visit  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments ;  but  the  women  are  fond  of  ornaments.  They 
have  necklaces  and  ear  rings,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  jewels,  which,  however,  are  seldom  of  any  value,  and 
their  ponchos  are  sometimes  studded  all  over  with 
thin  circular  pieces  of  copper,  of  about  four  inches  in 
diameter. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  religion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  but  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  on  this 
point.  Their  languages  have  so  little  affinity  to  those 
of  Europeans,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  express, 
by  any  letters,  their  words  and  sounds ;  and  equally 
difficult  to  define,  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  their 
absurd  and  incongruous  ideas.  For  information  on  this 
subject,  however,  we  may  refer  oiu-  readers  to  Wil- 
cocke's  history  of  this  viceroyalty  ;  and  lor  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the 
independent  Indians,  we  refer  to  Azara,  who  lived 
several  years  among  some  of  these  nations,  and  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  he 
describ*-s.  In  his  Travels  in  South  America,  will  also 
be  found  much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
natural  histcry  and  statistics  of  iliis  country. 

We  shall  no-.v  proceed  to  give  a  short  narrative  of  the 
discovery  and  co.\quest  of  the  viceroyalty,  with  a  hasty 
sketch  of  its  modern  history. 

The  accidental  discovery  of  Brasilby  the  Portuguese 


Admiral,  Cabral,  on  his  way  to  tlie  East  Indies,  in  1300, 
was  the  first  circumstance  which  led  to  the  exploration 
of  the  South  American  continent.  In  the  following 
year,  Americus  Vespucius  coasted  along  its  eastern 
shore  as  far  as  the  52d  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  but 
was  compelled,  by  the  coldness  and  tenipestuousness  of 
the  weather,  to  return  to  Portugal,  without  making  any 
discovery  of  importance.  In  1516,  Juan  Dias  de  Solis, 
grand  pilot  of  Castile,  who  had  been  entrusted,  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  with  an  expedition,  consisting  of 
three  vessels,  for  continuing  the  discovery  of  Brasil, 
first  entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name.  Fearful,  however,  of  venturing  far  up  the 
river  with  his  squadron,  on  account  of  the  difliculty  and 
danger  of  the  navigation,  he  sailed  along  its  northern 
coast  in  his  long-boat ;  and  discovering  some  savages  on 
the  beach,  who,  by  their  gestures  and  signs,  seemed  to 
invite  him  on  shore,  he  imprudently  landed  with  a  few 
men,  and  without  taking  any  precautions  for  his  safety. 
lie  and  his  followers  were  immediately  massacred  and 
devoured  by  the  Indians,  within  sight  of  their  com- 
panions, who  remained  in  the  boat,  but  who  were  unable 
to  aflbrd  them  any  assistance.  The  expedition  returned 
to  Spjin,  and  this  discovery  was  for  some  years  neglect- 
ed or  forgotten. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  to  explore  the 
interior  of  this  continent,  was  equally  unfortunate.  The 
reports  of  the  inmicnse  riches  which  the  Spaniards  had 
gained  in  Peru,  had  reached  the  ears,  and  excited  the 
avarice,  of  the  governor  of  Brasil.  He  dispatched 
Alexis  de  Garcia,  a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  to 
penetrate,  by  an  overland  journey,  into  that  country. 
Garcia,  with  his  son  and  only  three  Portuguese  com- 
panions, constituted  the  expedition.  They  reached  the 
Paraguay,  and  engaging  a  number  of  Indians,  whoni 
they  found  upon  its  banks,  to  follow  them,  they  passed 
that  river,  and  entering  the  empire  of  Peru,  collected 
some  gold  and  a  considerable  treasure  in  silver.  Return- 
ing to  the  Paraguay,  Garcia,  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  settlenient  i[i  the  coimtry,  dispatched  two  of  his 
companions  to  Brasil  with  an  account  of  his  journey, 
and  some  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  as  evidences  of  his 
success.  Si.\ty  Portuguese,  and  a  party  of  Brasilians, 
were  immediately  sent,  under  the  command  of  George 
Sedenno,  to  form  the  new  colony ;  but  before  their 
arrival,  Garcia  with  his  companions  had  been  massacred 
by  the  natives,  who  had  made  his  son  a  slave,  and  taken 
possession  of  all  his  treasure.  These  Indians  had  sus- 
pected his  design,  but  determined  to  resist  the  intrusion 
of  strangers  into  their  country.  The  Portuguese  were 
consequently  so  harassed  upon  their  march,  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed  ;  and  after  losing  their 
commander  and  several  men,  they  retreated  towards 
the  Parana,  in  attempting  to  cross  which,  most  of  them 
were  drowned. 

These  disasters  prevented,  for  a  time,  any  similar 
attempts  at  conquest  in  this  quarter,  until  1326,  when 
Sebastian  Cabot,  grand  pilot  of  Castile,  who  had  been 
dispatclicd  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  upon  a  voyage 
of  circumnavigation  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  anchored 
in  tlu-  La  Plata,  then  called  Rio  de  Solis,  near  the  islands 
of  San  Gabriel.  Having  received  the  most  flattering 
description  of  the  riches  and  beauty  of  the  country  frona 
some  Spaniards  whom  he  found  in  the  port  of  Patos, 
and  who  had  deserted  from  the  army  of  Solis,  he  de- 
termined to  relinquish  the  original  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  to  accomplish  farther  discoveries  upon  the 
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Paraguay.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  one  of  his 
captains  to  explore  the  river  Uraguay,  which  he  took 
for  the  true  Rio  de  Solis,  he  proceeded  up  the  Parana, 
and  built  a  small  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tercero. 
This  fort  he  garrisoned  with  sixty  soldiers,  and  called 
it  banli  Espirilu,  or  the  Fort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
then  followed  the  course  of  the  river  as  high  as  27A 
degrees  of  latitude,  where  he  met  with  some  Indians, 
who  wore  in  their  ears  small  pieces  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  they  exchanged  with  the  Spaniards  for  some 
European  trifles,  but  could  give  ihcm  no  information 
wliere  these  metals  were  to  be  found,  except  that  they 
had  received  them  from  some  of  the  tribes  upon  the 
Paraguay.  Cabot  immediately  mounted  that  river,  but 
a  parly  of  his  men  being  cutoff  by  the  natives,  who  had 
deluded  them  on  shore,  with  the  promise  of  shewing 
them  their  riches,  he  returned  to  Santi  Espiritu.  Satis- 
fied that  the  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  which  he  had 
obtained  from,  the  Indians  on  the  Parana,  were  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  gave  to  the 
river  the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  River  of  Silver  ; 
and  dispatched  Ferdinand  Calderon  to  Spain,  to  inform 
the  emperor  of  his  discoveries  and  operations.  The 
emperor  was  so  deliglited  with  the  appearance  of  the 
pieces  of  silver,  which  were  the  first  that  had  been 
brought  from  America  to  Spain,  that  he  not  only  ap- 
proved of  Cabot's  deviation  from  his  original  instruc- 
tions, and  of  all  that  he  had  hitherto  done,  but  he 
ordered  a  great  armament  to  be  fitted  out  for  accom- 
plishing the  complete  conquest  of  the  country.  Six 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  this  armament  was  ready 
for  sea  ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  fort  of  Santi  Espiritu 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  country  entirely  evacuated 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Cabot,  after  waiting  two  years,  and  despairing  of  rein- 
forcements, resolved  upon  returning  to  Spain,  and  ap- 
pointed Nuno  de  Lava  governor  of  the  fort  in  his 
absence,  with  110  men.  Hitherto  a  good  understand- 
ing had  been  carefully  cultivated  with  the  natives,  who 
frequently  visited  the  Spaniards,  and  supplied  them 
plentifully  with  provisions  ;  and  since  the  departure  of 
Cabot,  Lara  had  assiduously  applied  himself  to  promote 
and  to  maintain  it.  Its  continuance,  however,  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and  was  interrupted  by  a  circumstance 
equally  unforeseen  and  unsuspected.  Mangora,  cacique 
of  the  Timbuez,  in  the  course  of  his  frequent  visits  to 
Lara,  had  become  violently  enamoured  of  Miranda,  a 
Spanish  lady,  and  wife  of  Hurtado,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  fort.  Accustomed  to  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  his  inclination,  the  Indian  thought  only  of 
getting  her  into  his  power  ;  and  frequently  pressed 
Hurtado  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  bring  his  wife  along 
with  him.  The  lady,  however,  had  suspected  the 
design  of  Mangora,  and  warned  her  husband  of  her  ap- 
prehensions ;  but  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards 
to  live  in  good  terms  with  the  cacique,  Hurtado  de- 
clined the  invitation  in  the  politest  manner.  But  the 
Indian  was  not  to  be  duped  by  this  evasion,  and  deter- 
mined, as  he  could  not  succeed,  by  cunning,  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  by  force.  He  accordingly  chose  an 
opportunity  when  Hurtado  was  absent  with  a  detach- 
ment of  forty  soldiers  in  search  of  provisions,  to  surprise 
the  Spanish  garrison.  Having  posted  a  body  of  his 
bravest   subjects  in  ambuscade   near  the   fort,  he  ap- 


proached with  a  few  followers  under  the  friendly  pre- 
tence of  bringing  refreshments.  Mangora  was  received 
as  usual  with  every  demonstration  ot  cordiality;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  gained  the  gate,  than  he  gave  the 
signal  to  the  ambuscade,  when  the  fort  was  immediately 
filled  with  Indians.  A  dreadful  scene  of  carnage 
ensued.  Every  Spaniard  was  massacred,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  slaughter  the  treacherous  cacique  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Lara.  Miranda,  four  other  women,  and 
four  children,  the  only  survivors,  were  carried  before 
Siripa,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Mangora,  who  be- 
ing also  struck  with  her  beauty,  conceived  the  same 
violent  passion  for  her  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his 
brother.  His  behaviour,  however,  was  tempered  with 
a  gentleness  and  lenity,  which  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  savage  ;  and  thougli  she  repelled  all  his 
offers  with  the  utmost  disdain  and  acrimony,  yet  he 
continued  to  treat  her  with  great  moderation  and  respect. 

On  the  return  of  the  convoy  to  the  ruins  of  Cabot's 
fort,  Hurtado,  not  finding  the  body  of  his  faithful  Mi- 
randa, and  impelled  by  conjugal  affection,  set  out  alone 
to  seek  her  among  the  Indians.  Siripa,  indignant  at  his 
presumption,  and  conceiving  him  the  only  obstacle  to 
his  happiness,  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution  ; 
but  Hurtado  was  saved  by  the  intercessions  of  his  wife. 
The  Indian,  however,  worn  out  at  last  by  her  resistance, 
and  his  own  jealousy,  commanded  them  both  to  be  des- 
troyed.* Mosqucra,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the 
few  surviving  Spaniards  had  devolved,  was  compelled, 
by  the  irreconcileable  animosity  of  the  Indians,  to  aban- 
don the  fort,  and  retired  to  the  coast  of  Brasil. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Paraguay  when 
the  Spanish  armament  arrived  in  1535,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  was  appointed 
governor  and  captain-general  of  all  the  countries  that 
might  be  discovered  as  far  as  the  South  Sea.  This 
armament  consisted  of  fourteen  vessels,  carrying  72 
horses,  2500  Spaniards,  and  150  Germans,  Flemings  or 
Saxons.  The  first  care  of  Mendoza  was  to  select  a 
convenient  station  for  a  new  settlement,  and  having 
fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  he 
there  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  2d  of 
February  1535.  The  natives,  who  at  first  brought  pro- 
visions, and  seemed  well  disposed  towards  the  Spa- 
niards, soon  shewed  a  determined  hostility  to  the  settlers. 
They  cut  off  their  foraging  parties,  intercepted  their 
provisions,  and  massacred  every  European  whom  they 
found  straggling  in  the  country.  They  even  attacked 
the  city,  killed  thirty  Spaniards,  and  burnt  almost  all 
the  houses.  This  opposition,  added  to  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  disease,  which  had  begun  to  rage  in  the 
colony,  determined  the  governor  to  look  out  for  a  more 
eligible  situation  for  an  establishment,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose proceeded  up  the  river.  Having  rebuilt  the  fort 
of  Santi  Espiritu,  under  the  name  of  Bucna-Esperanza, 
he  disp.itched  his  lieutenant  Ayolas  with  three  barks 
well  manned  to  continue  the  voyage  ;  and  required  him, 
if  he  did  not  return  within  four  months,  to  transmit  an 
account  of  his  operations  and  discoveries.  Mendoza 
soon  after  became  dangerously  ill,  and  naming  Ayolas 
his  successor  in  the  government,  embarked  for  Spain, 
but  died  on  his  passage.  Ayolas  pushed  up  the  river, 
and  treated  amicably  with  all  the  natives  whom  he  met 
upon  his  voyage,  until  he  came  to  the  25th  degree  of 


•  T!>is  story,  wliicli  bears  evident  marks  of  Spanish  romance,  is  presented  to  our  readers  upon  tlie  authority  of  every  historian  of 
South  America,  though  we  ourselves  do  not  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 
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latilude,  where  Uic  Indians  declined  all  kind  of  inter- 
course Willi  the  Spaniards.  He  nnmcdiaiely  landed 
his  lorces,  and  fought  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of 
Guarnipitan.  They  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  an  immediate  peace  was  the  consequence, 
when  the  Indians  not  only  supplied  him  with  provisions, 
but  also  broufjht  seven  young  females  for  Ayolas,  and 
two  for  each  of  his  soldiers.  Here  Ayolas  built  a 
small  fort,  which  he  called  Assumption,  from  the  day 
on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  being  the  l5th  of 
August  1536.  Proceeding  upon  his  voyage,  he  landed 
at  Puerto  de  Candclaria,  in  latitude  21°  5',  where  being 
assured  by  the  Guarinis  Indians,  that  there  were  several 
nations  to  the  westward,  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of 
gold  and  silver,  he  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  them  ;  and 
leaving  his  briganlincs  under  the  command  of  Irala, 
with  orders  to  wait  six  months  for  his  return,  he  pene- 
trated by  Chaco  and  the  province  of  Chiquitos  as  far  as 
Peru  ;  and  returned  to  Candelaria  loaded  with  treasure. 
Irala,  however,  had  departed  before  the  appointed  lime  ; 
and  Ayolas,  attempting  to  form  a  settlement  among  the 
Payaguas,  was  surprised  and  killed,  along  with  all  his 
followers. 

While  the  progress  of  discovery  was  thus  interrupted 
on  the  Paraguay,  the  colonies  on  the  La  Plata  were  suf- 
fering all  the  horrors  of  famine.  Galan,  the  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  exposed  himself,  by  his  severity 
and  oppression,  to  the  universal  detestation  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  and  his  arbitrary  and  perfidious  conduct  towards 
the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buena  Esperanza 
awakened  all  the  ancient  animosity  of  the  Timbuez,  wlio 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  that  settlement.  Daring  these 
melancholy  occurrences,  three  vessels  arrived  from 
Spain  witli  reinforcements  under  the  command  of  Al- 
phonso  Calrera,  wiio  also  brought  out  a  commission  from 
the  emperor,  appointing  Ayolas  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  In  case  of  his  death, 
however,  and  no  successor  being  chosen  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  expedition,  he  was  enjoined  by  an  imperial  Ce- 
dulla  to  assemble  them  for  the  election  of  a  new  gover- 
nor. For  this  purpose  they  met  at  Assumption  in  the 
month  of  August  1538,  when  the  choice  fell  unanimous- 
ly upon  Irala.  At  this  meeting  it  was  also  resolved  to 
abandon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  concentrate  all  tlieir  for- 
ces at  Assumption,  which  had  already  begun  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  city.  But  of  three  thousand  Euro- 
peans who  had  entered  the  La  Plata,  scarcely  six  hun- 
dred remained  to  compose  the  population  of  Assumption. 
These,  however,  were  soon  afterwards  reinforced,  by 
the  arrival  of  four  hundred  Spaniards,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Alvarez,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  em- 
peror to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  in  case  of  the  death  of  Ayolas.  Irala  submitted 
with  a  good  grace,  but  set  himself  secretly  to  foment 
divisions  among  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  removal  of  his  rival.  The  first  steps  of  the 
new  governor  were  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  neigli- 
Ijouring  Indians;  and  by  liis  mild  and  prudent  conduct, 
he  not  only  gained  their  aflcctions,  but  converted  many 
of  them  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  hy  firm  and  decisive 
measures  he  repressed  the  insolence  of  those  more  fierce 
and  savage  tribes,  who  were  constantly  committing  hos- 
tilities against  the  Spaniards.  Farther  discoveries  were 
also  prosecuted  on  the  Paraguay.  Irala,  with  ninety 
Spaniards,  had  advanced  towards  the  sources  of  that  ri- 
ver, ?nd  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  X  irayes,  in 
latitude  17°  5"',  which  he   called  Puerto  dc  los  Reyes. 


Proceeding  west  by  land,  he  fell  in  with  several  nations, 
among  whom  he  found  a  great  deal  of  wrouglitgold  and 
silver  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  discover  whence  they  ob- 
tained it. 

As  soon  as  Alvarez  was  made  acquainted  with  this 
circumstance,  he  resolved  upon  undertaking  a  similar 
expedition  in  person,  and  of  opening  a  way  into  Peru. 
Leaving  Los  Reyes  with  300  Spaniards,  and  provisions 
for  twenty  days,  he  directed  liis  course  westward  through 
a  wootly  country,  sometimes  so  impenetrable,  that  he  was 
obligeti  to  cut  a  passage  for  his  troops.  On  the  sixth 
day  he  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  whose  waters  were 
very  warm  and  transparent.  Here  several  nations  sent 
deputies  to  him  witli  compliments  and  provisions,  while 
others  attempted  to  oppose  his  passage.  Proceeding  on, 
he  is  said  to  have  coinc  to  a  large  town,  consisting  ol  8000 
houses  or  huts,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  wooden 
tower,  containing  a  monstrous  serpent,  which  was  deifi- 
ed by  the  Indians.  The  capture  of  this  town,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  divinity,  terminated  the  expedition  ; 
for  he  was  compelled  to  return  by  the  murmurings  of 
his  troops,  who  refused  to  accompany  him  farther. 

The  moderation  and  upright  conduct  of  Alvarez  to-  ^ 
wards  the  Indians,  and  his  determined  firmness  in  resist-  4 
ing  the  avarice  and  tyranny  of  his  countrymen,  had  in- 
creased the  partisans  ol  Irala,  who  now  resolved  upon 
his  removal.  He  was  seized  on  the  26tli  of  April  1544, 
and  afterwards  sent  prisoner  to  Spain,  accompanied  with 
many  grievous  accusations,  which,  however,  were  never 
substantiated.  But  it  was  not  until  after  eight  years  de- 
lay, that  he  was  fully  acquitted,  and  rewarded  witli  a  pen- 
sion of  2000  gold  crowns,  and  a  scat  in  the  council  of 
the  Indies,  and  in  the  royal  audience  of  Seville. 

The  humane  and  temperate  proceedings  of  Alvarez 
were  soon  forgotten  under  the  usurpation  of  Irala.  The 
Indian  villages  became  scenes  of  pillage  and  oppression, 
whicii  produced  frequent  revolts  ;  and  even  tlie  Spanish 
colonists  themselves  were  not  free  from  the  rapacity  of 
his  soldiery.  Tyrannical  and  suspicious,  he  was  conti- 
nually surrounded  with  spies ;  and  imprisonment  or 
death  was  inflicted  upon  all,  who  were  suspected  of  con- 
veying intelligence  of  his  conduct,  either  to  Spain,  or 
the  viceroy  of  Peru.  His  measures,  however,  though 
often  severe,  were  executed  with  firmness  and  decision, 
and  tended  greatly  to  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  pow- 
er in  America. 

In  1547,  the  city  of  Assumption  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric  by  Pope  Paul  III.  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1554, 
that  the  bishop  Francis  Pedro  de  la  Torre  arrived  with 
his  retinue  in  Paraguay.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
vessels  full  of  men,  arms,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  de  Urua,  who  brought  out  a  com- 
mission from  the  emperor,  continuing  Irala  in  his  go- 
vernment ;  and  also  various  orders  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  encomiendas  and  personal  services  of  the 
Indians.  Of  these  encomiendas  we  have  already  given 
some  account  at  p.  792,  when  speaking  of  the  converted 
Indians  ;  and  though  they  were  intended  by  the  empe- 
ror to  guard  this  class  of  his  American  subjects  against 
the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  the  Europeans,  yet  they  were 
often  made  the  instruments  of  the  most  cruel  bondage. 
— The  number  of  Indians,  already  reduced  or  converted, 
were  insufficient  to  supply  all  the  Spaniards  who  laid 
claim  to  their  sevices  ;  new  settlement  were  consequent- 
ly resolved  upon,  and  detachments  were  sent  out  to  dis- 
cover proper  situations  for  the  establishment  of  enco- 
miendas, and  to  reduce  the  natives  under  their  power. 
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With  this  view,  Ciudad  Real  was  founded  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guayia,  in  1557,  when  40,000  Indians  were 
trained  to  habits  of  inuuslry  ;  and  a  lew  years  after,  the 
enconiienda  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  was  established 
in  Los  Chiquitos,  comprehending  nearly  60,000  inhabi- 
tants —Ot  this  system,  nowever,  Irala  did  not  live  long 
to  pioniote  the  elVects  ;  but  being  seized  with  a  fever, he 
died  at  Assumption  in  1557,  after  nominating  his  son- 
in-law,  Don  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  lieutenant-general 
and  commander  of  the  province,  until  the  emperor's 
pleasure  should  be  known.  Mendoza  survived  his  ex- 
altation scarcely  a  year  ;  and  his  death  was  succeeded 
by  rebellions  and  civil  dissensions  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. The  Spanish  chiefs,  ambitious  of  wealth,  and 
impatient  of  controul,  and  fur  removed  from  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parent  state,  often  disputed  for  pre-eminence. 
One  governor  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
another,  and  fiequently  retained,  or  seized  by  violence 
or  traud,  dignities  to  which  a  successor  had  been  ap- 
pouited.  But  amidst  the  fierceness  of  contention,  the 
Indians  lound  no  relief  from  their  intolerable  bondage. 
Exposed  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  and  capricious  cru- 
elty ol  their  task-masters,  they  were  fast  hastening  to 
extinction  ;  and  had  not  some  farther  regulations  been 
adopted  by  the  Spanish  court,  its  possessions  in  this 
country  would  soon  have  been  converted  hito  an  unin- 
habited desert.  The  preservation  and  increase  of  the 
Indian  population,  however,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Jesuits,  who  by  their  mildness  and  humani- 
ty, not  only  reduced  them  under  the  dominion  of  the 
cross,  but  established  a  political  government  amongst 
them,  of  which  promises  and  persuasion  were  the  prin- 
cipal engines  of  authority. 

It  was  in  1586  that  the  Jesuits  first  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Paraguay;  though  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction into  this  country,  they  had  been  many  years  em- 
ployed in  propagating  the  gospel  in  Brasil,  which  Father 
Joseph  Anchieta,  in  the  phraseology  of  these  times,  had 
filled  with  the  odour  of  his  holiness,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  miracles.  Their  labours,  however,  were  for  a 
time  confined  merely  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives, 
without  attempting  to  form  any  permanent  establish- 
ments. They  visited  many  of  the  Indian  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  and  following  the  wandering  Guaranis  through 
their  forests,  and  into  the  recesses  of  their  mountains, 
disposed  many  thousands  of  them  to  receive  the  gospel. 
They  managed  with  astonishing  address  the  most  fierce 
and  untractablc  of  the  Indian  nations,  with  whom  both 
force  and  fair  measures  had  previously  been  found  una- 
vailing ;  and  their  mediation  was  often  successfully  ex- 
erted in  repressing  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
restraining  the  desertion  of  those  that  formed  their  en- 
comiendas.  But  their  interference,  (for  they  continued 
to  plead  with  unshaken  constancy  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pressed Indians,)  sometimes  exposed  them  to  obloquy, 
and  even  ill  treatment  from  the  Spaniards,  who  regarded 
the  natives  as  their  lawful  property,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  their  valour,  and  which  they  were  determined 
to  maintain  against  every  other  authority.  The  exer- 
tions of  these  men  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity, 
hiilierto  desultory,  were  now  directed  to  more  determi- 
nate objects  ;  the  establishment  of  rff/wf^o^s  among  the 
natives.  In  1609,  Father  Torrez,  the  provincial  of  the 
Jesuits,  received  full  power  from  the  governor  of  Para- 
guay, which  was  sanctioned  by  the  bishop,  to  collect 
their  newly  converted  Indians  into  townsliips,  which 
were  to  be  independent  of  all  the  other  Spanish  estab- 


lishments ;  to  civilize  and  to  instruct  them  ;  and  to  op- 
pose, in  the  king's  name,  all  who  should  endeavour  to 
subject  them  to  personal  service.  Tliey  were  only  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Spain,  of 
whom  they  were  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate  vas- 
sals. This  power  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Philip 
III.  and  his  successors  ;  and  such  were  the  zeal  and  la- 
bours of  the  Jesuits,  that,  in  the  course  of  20  years,  they 
had  established  21  reductions  upon  the  Parana  and  the 
Uraguay.  Their  success,  however,  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted in  1 630,  by  the  devastations  of  the  Paulists,  or  Ma- 
melukes, (of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  the 
History  of  Brasil,  vol.  iv.  p  422,)  who,  by  their  impetu- 
ous and  reiterated  eruptions, almost  obliterated  the  effects 
of  their  labours  in  Paraguay.  The  Indians,  with  their 
native  weapons,  were  unable  to  resist  the  fire-arms  of 
their  invaders,  and  the  Jesuits  were  compelled  to  fly, 
with  their  neophytes,  from  the  province  of  Guayra,  and 
to  retire  to  their  missions  upon  the  Uraguay.  In  these 
inroads,  many  of  the  fathers  lost  their  lives,  though  in 
general,  the  Mamelukes  abstained  from  personal  vio- 
lence to  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  and,  in  two  years, 
60,000  of  the  converted  Indians  arc  calculated  to  have 
been  destroyed,  or  carried  off.  These  disasters  the 
Spaniards  beheld  with  indifference,  if  not  with  compla- 
cency. They  had  considered  the  settlements  of  the  Je- 
suits as  encroachments  upon  their  property  ;  and  they 
even  rejected  repeated  and  earnest  applications  for  as- 
sistance. They  soon,  however,  felt  the  effects  of  their 
imprudence.  The  Mamelukes,  disappointed  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  missions,  advanced  with  the  same  hostile 
spirit  towards  the  encomiendas,  devastating  their  lands, 
and  carrying  off  the  inhabitants;  and  the  cities  of  Ciu- 
dad Real  and  Villa  Rica  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The 
provincial  governments  still  remained  insensible  to  the 
situation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  could  !)e  induced,  neither  by 
the  claims  of  policy  nor  humanity,  to  defend  them  against 
their  enemies.  The  only  resource,  therefore,  which  re- 
mained, was  to  apply  to  the  Spanish  court.  A  deputa- 
tion was  accordingly  dispatched,  who  plead  the  cause  of 
their  American  brethren  with  such  a  warmth  of  colour- 
ing and  persevering  address,  that,  in  1633,  they  obtained 
leave  to  embody  and  arm  their  Indian  converts  in  the 
European  manner.  This  important  privilege  soon  re- 
stored stability  and  tranquillity  to  the  reductions.  The 
neop'iytes,  trained  under  the  direction  of  some  lay  Je- 
suits, who  had  formerly  been  inured  to  a  military  life,  in 
their  turn  became  formidable  to  the  I\Iamelukes,who,  in 
a  short  time,  found  it  dangerous  to  appear  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  settlements.  They  also  rendered  very 
important  services  to  the  Spanish  governors,  who  fre- 
quently called  upon  them  for  assistance  on  difficult 
emergencies.  On  these  occasions,  however,  they  were 
always  commanded  by  the  Jesuits,  who  took  particular 
care  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  Spanish  sol- 
diery or  inhabitants,  and  led  them  back  to  the  reductions 
as  soon  as  their  services  could  be  dispensed  with.  Their 
services,  however,  were  not  confined  to  military  opera- 
tions. Tliey  were  likewise  employed  in  various  p\iblic 
works.  They  rebuilt  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  ;  erected  the 
fort  of  Tabati;  and,  in  1668  and  the  following;  years, 
five  hundred  of  them  worked  on  the  fortifications,  the 
fort,  and  the  cathedral  of  Buenos  .-\yres.  But  while  en- 
gaged in  these  operations,  their  wages,  their  subsistence, 
and  even  the  oxpcnce  of  their  journies,  were  all  defray- 
ed by  the  Jesuits. 
The  reductions, already  planted,  were  chiefly  compos- 
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ed  of  the  Guaiinis  and  Tapes,  though  many  of  the  tribes 
between  the  Parana  and  Brasil  had  added  to  tlieir  popu- 
lation. Thcii-  country  was  temperate  and  fertile  ;  and, 
under  tlic  care  and  direction  of  their  pastors,  produc- 
tions of  necessity  and  of  luxury  were  raised  in  abun- 
dance. Grain,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  was,  lioncy,  Pa- 
raguay tea,  &c.  were  sources  of  comfort  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  advantageous  articles  of  traffic  to  the  Jesuits, 
under  whose  government  they  lived  in  tlie  greatest  har- 
mony and  regularity.  "  Here,"  according  to  the  eulo- 
giums  of  iheir  advocates,  "  no  person  was  idle,  nor  any 
one  overburdened  with  labour  ; — all  were  conveniently 
lodged  and  comfortably  clotlied,  and  tlieir  food  was 
V'holesomc,  abundant,  and  equally  distril)Uted  ;  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  widows  and  orphans,  were  maintained 
by  the  community;  no  monastic  institutions,  no  sordid 
views  of  interest,  or  absurd  resiriints  of  pride,  fettered 
the  freedom  of  choice,  or  defiled  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage ;  no  factitious  wants,  or  desiruciive  liixuriea,  cor- 
rupted the  human  frame;  the  benefits  of  trade  were  ex- 
perienced, without  the  fatal  contagion  of  its  vices  ; 
neither  the  practice  nor  the  necessity  of  capital  punish- 
ments existed  ;  neither  tythes  nor  taxes  were  known  : 
and  the  devouring  plague  of  forensic  subtlety,  oppres- 
sion, and  delay,  was  proscribed." 

The  Spaniards  had  extended  their  power  over  the 
vast  plains  which  lie  between  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Chilian  Cordillera.  Los  Cliarcas,  after  an  obstinate  and 
vigorous  resistance,  had  submitted  to  Gonzalez  Pizarro, 
soon  after  the  subjugation  of  Peru  ;  and  Tucuman  had 
also  been  subdued,  and  settled  by  the  conquerors  of  that 
country.  The  re-establishment  of  Buenos  Ayres  had 
been  resolved  upon  by  the  governor  of  Paraguay,  and 
carried  into  execution  in  158'), — the  want  of  a  proper 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  La  Plata  rendering  that 
undertaking  absolutely  necessary.  This  city  was  at  first 
exceedingly  annoyed  by  the  adjacent  Indians,  and  re- 
mained long  in  a  state  of  poverty.  It,  however,  emerg- 
ed by  degrees  into  distinction,  and  rose  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  viceroyally.  A  new  province,  distinct  from  that 
of  Paraguay,  had  also  been  established  about  1620,  un- 
der the  name  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  now  Buenos  Ayres,  of 
which  Don  Diego  Gongora  was  appointed  governor. 

Except  an  insurrection  of  the  Indians,  held  in  the 
encomiendas  of  Assumption,  which  was  soon  quelled  by 
the  assistance  of  the  neophytes,  in  16C0,  nothing  of  im- 
portance occurred  until  1679,  when  the  Portuguese  at- 
tempted a  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Their  intention  was  no  sooner  known,  than  Garro, 
the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  dispatched  a  summons 
to  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  commander,  to  evacuate  the 
territory  of  Spain.  Lobo  replied,  that  he  was  upon  the 
territory  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  even  claimed  the  whole 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay  and  La  Plata,  as  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Portugal.  During  some  discus- 
sions that  followed  respecting  the  limits  of  the  two  na- 
tions, the  settlement,  under  the  name  of  Colonia,  or  San 
Sacramento,  had  been  prosecuted  with  great  industry  ; 
a  regular  fortress  had  arisen,  well  mounted  with  cannon, 
and  provided  with  military  stores,  and  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  the  building  and  defence  of  a  city.  But 
Garro  having  received  orders  from  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
to  attack  the  Portuguese,  its  reduction  immediately  fol- 
lowed, when  the  fort  was  levelled  with  the  ground. 
This  settlement  has  given  occasion  to  many  disputes 
and  struggles  between  the  rival  powers  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  has    been    successively    wrested    from    its 


founders    and  restored,  until  1778,  when  it  was  finally- 
ceded  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  spirit  ol  dissension  still  prevailed  at  Assumption, 
and  a  scene  of  outrage  and  rebellion  arose  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  which  threatened  the  de- 
pendence of  Paraguay  upon  the  crown  of  Spain.  There 
were  many  chiefs  in  the  province,  who,  like  Irala,  were 
eager  for  dominion,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  usurp  the  sovereign  authority.  Among 
these  was  Don  Joseph  de  Antequera,  a  knight  of  Alcan- 
tara, and  a  man  of  tamily  and  genius.  Intriguing  and 
ambitious,  he  had  fomented  disconicni  among  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  existing  governor,  Don  Diego  de  los 
Reyes,  which  rose  so  high,  that  Don  Diego,  fearing  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  fled  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Anteque- 
ra, supported  by  his  friends,  assumed  tlie  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, and  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  new  dig- 
nity without  opposition.  As  soon  as  this  transaction 
was  known  at  Lima,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  issued  a  new 
commission,  dated  1 6th  of  February  1722,  reinstating 
Don  Diego  in  his  office;  and  ordered  Antequera  imme- 
diately to  quit  the  province.  Antequera,  however,  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede  with  safety  ;  and  though  the  order 
was  repeated,  he  still  retained  his  situation,  and  even 
openly  avowed  his  resolution  of  maintaining  himself  in 
the  government,  in  spite  of  all  the  dispatches  he  might 
receive  from  Lima.  Negotiation  was  attempted  to 
bring  him  to  his  duty,  but  in  vain.  He  had  even  sent  an 
armed  force  to  Corrientes,  a  town  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  seize  the  per- 
son of  Don  Ditgo,  who  was  carried  to  .Assumption,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon.  Forcible  measures  were  now 
resorted  to;  and  Don  Balthazar,  the  king's  lieutenant  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  advanced  at  the  head  ol  the  provincial 
troops,  and  2000  of  the  reduction  Indians,  to  compel  the 
rebels  to  submission.  Antequera,  with  3000  tnen, 
marched  from  Assumption  to  meet  him,  leaving  orders 
with  Juan  de  Mena,  one  of  his  trusty  adherents,  that,  in 
case  of  a  defeat,  Don  Diego  should  be  publicly  strangled. 
In  the  engagement  which  followed,  the  royal  troops 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Antequera  entered 
tlie  city  in  triumph  ;  dragged  the  royal  standards  taken 
in  battle  before  him  on  the  ground,  and  displayed  his 
own  in  the  cathedral  of  Assumption.  But  more  timid 
and  temporizing  than  became  his  situation,  or  was  con- 
sistent with  his  past  conduct,  he,  instead  of  throwing  off 
all  subjection  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  assum- 
ing at  once  the  sovereign  power,  still  nominally  owned 
the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Spain,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  disobeyed  his  mandates,  and  resisted  his  autho- 
rity. His  usurpation,  however,  was  but  of  short  dura- 
tion, though  his  fall  was  more  owing  to  the  defection 
of  his  friends,  than  to  tlie  power  of  his  enemies.  The 
Bishop  of  Paraguay  had  set  himself  secretly  to  counter- 
act the  influence  which  Antequera  had  acquired  over 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  by  his  conciliating 
m.anners  and  intriguing  address,  in  a  short  time  greatly 
diminished  the  number  of  his  adherents.  So  effectual 
were  his  exertions,  that  when  Zabala,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  advancing  against  Assumption  with 
a  powerful  army,  he  even  ventured  to  publish  a  man- 
date, excommunicating  all  those  who  should  oppose  his 
reception  into  the  city.  Antequera  was  so  confounded 
by  this  proceeding,  and  still  more  discouraged  by  the 
lukewarmness  of  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  immedi- 
ately fled  with  a  few  of  his  adherents,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  convent  at  Cordova;  but,  being  afterwards  seized  at 
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La  Plata,  the  capital  of  Los  Charcas,  he  and  Juan  de 
Mcna  were  thrown  into  prison  al  Lima.  Zabala  eniered 
the  city  on  the  24th  of  April  \725,  and,  having  quickly 
re-established  tranquillity,  left  Don  Martin  de  Borua  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  government.  Borua,  however, 
had  scarcely  commenced  his  administration,  when  he 
was  suspected  of  favouring  the  views  of  Antequera, 
■who,  even  in  prison,  looked  forward  to  his  re-establish- 
nient  in  Paraguay.  The  viceroy  consequently  determin- 
ed upon  his  removal,  and  nominated  Don  Ignatius  Soroe- 
tu  to  succeed  him.  But  a  popular  taction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Commune,  refused  to  admit  the  new  gover- 
nor into  the  city.  At  the  head  of  this  faction  was  one 
Mompo,a  partizan  of  Antequera,  and  who  had  escaped 
cui  ot  prison  at  Lima,  and  had  obiauind  a  municipal  si- 
tuation at  Assumption.  Eloquent  and  enterpriziiig,  he 
endeavoured,  by  every  mean,  to  detach  the  hearts  of 
the  inhabitants  from  the  parent  state.  He  openly  pro- 
mulgated the  most  democratic  doctrines,  and  asserted, 
that  the  auihorily  of  the  people  was  paramount  to  that 
of  the  king.  "  Let  us  oppose,"  said  he,  "  the  reception 
ofSoroeiain  the  name  of  the  commune,  and  then  no  one 
in  particular  can  be  called  to  account  for  it."  But  the 
abuicauon  of  Borua  leaving  the  government  without  a 
head,  the  commune  found  it  necessary  to  elect  a  junto, 
in  whom  the  sole  authority  of  the  province  should  be 
innmediately  vested.  Of  this  council  Barreyro,  the  hrst 
alcalde  of  the  city,  was  appointed  president.  He  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  favour  the  views  of  the  commune, 
but  it  would  seem,  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  it 
was  with  a  design  of  counteracting  rather  than  of  aiding 
their  plans  ;  for  he  began  his  administration  by  attempt- 
ing to  restore  order  and  subordination  to  the  province, 
and,  seizing  Mompo,  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  other  members  of  the  junto  immediately 
look  the  alarm,  and  opposed  the  measures  of  Barreyro 
so  etfectually,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  city, 
when  Michael  de  Garai  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

During  these  proceedings,  Antequera  and  Juan  de 
IMena,  after  five  years  confinement,  had  been  tried  at 
Lima,  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  They  were 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  ;  but  such  was  the  general 
interest  excited  in  favour  of  Antequera,  that  the  viceroy, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  rescue  by  the  populace,  ordered 
him  to  be  siiot  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  on  the  5th  of 
July  1731.  The  news  of  his  death  produced  a  most 
violent  sensation  at  Assumption.  The  city  was  filled 
with  uproar  and  confusion.  He  was  canonized  as  a 
martyr  of  liberty,  and  a  victim  of  oppression  ;  and  no- 
thing was  heard  but  encomiums  upon  his  conduct,  and 
lamentations  for  his  fate.  For  four  years  the  commune 
continued  their  dissensions,  and  resisted  the  Spanish 
authority:  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1755,  that  order  and  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  dis- 
tracted inhabitants  of  Assumption,  by  the  wisdom  and 
active  exertions  of  Zabala,  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  who  is  stud  to  I'.ave  corrected  the  abuses,  and 
restrained  the  tiiormities  which  had  en  pt  into  existence 
since  the  first  revolt  of  Antequera,  with  a  sedateness 
and  dispatch  which  caused  general  astonisiinient. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Jesuits  now  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  goveriiment.  Be- 
sides their  settlements  upon  the  Parana  and  the  Ura- 
guay,  they  had  established  reductions  among  the  Chi- 
quitos  and  the  Moxos;  and  also  several  of  tlie  Pampas 
Indians  had  Ijetn  united  in  a  reduction  called  Concep- 
tion, a  little  south-east  of  Buenos  Ayres.    The  number 


and  strength  of  these  establishments  rendered  them 
objects  of  considerable  apprehension  to  the  Spanish  co- 
lonists, who,  imagining  that  they  beheld  them  advancing 
with  a  decided  step  to  independent  empire,  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  stability  and  importance  which  they  had  ac- 
quired. They  v.erc  also  exasperated  at  the  subduction 
of  so  many  tribes  of  Indians,  wlio,  they  asserted, belonged 
to  them  by  right  of  conquest,  and  ought  to  have  been 
divided  in  encomiendus.  Repeated  attempts  were  con- 
sequently made  to  ruin  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid. They  were  loaded  with  accusations  and  asper- 
sions, and  were  solemnly  charged  with  alienating  the 
Indians  from  tlie  crown  of  Spain.  But  many  of  these 
imputations  having  been  found  to  be  either  groundless 
or  exaggerated,  tliey  were  confirmed  by  a  royal  decree, 
in  1745,  in  all  their  rights  and  immunities.  The  revolt 
of  the  Guarims,  liowever,  which  soon  followed,  greatly 
diminished  the  power  of  ttic  Jesuits.  By  a  treaty,  en- 
tered into  at  ^Iadrid  in  1750,  seven  of  the  Guarinis 
Reductions,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ura- 
guay,  were  ceded  to  Portugal  in  exchange  for  the  colo- 
ny of  San  Sacramento,  and  a  right  to  the  whole  of  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  The  Guarinis, 
who  had  always  borne  an  invincible  hatred  to  their  Bra- 
zilian neighbours,  were  exasperated  at  this  proceeding. 
They  maintained,  that,  as  their  submission  to  Spain  was 
merely  voluntary,  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  to  any 
other  power  without  their  own  consent,  and  immediate- 
ly flew  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights.  For  several 
years  they  resisted  the  united  colonial  troops  of  Portu- 
gal and  Spain;  and,  rather  than  submit,  determined  to 
abandon  their  country.  They  carried  off  all  that  they 
were  able  ;  set  fire  to  the  remainder,  and  left  nothing  but 
a  desert  to  their  enemies.  The  Jesuits  were  suspected 
of  having  promoted  and  aided  the  opposition  of  the 
Guarinis ;  and,  though  they  openly  disavowed  the 
charge,  they  were  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the 
imputation.  They  did  not,  however,  long  survive  this 
dismemberment  of  their  dominions.  The  expulsion  of 
their  order  from  Spain,  in  1 767,  was  immediately  follow- 
ed  by  the  subversion  of  their  empire  in  America.  Their 
missions  were  converted  into  regular  Spanish  settle- 
ments, called  Presidencies  ;  and  they  were  succeeded  in 
their  spiritual  labours  by  the  monks  of  St  Francis,  St 
Dominic,  and  the  order  of  Mercy.  We  may  form  some 
estimate  of  the  prosperity  of  these  reductions,  from  the 
number  of  cattle  which  they  possessed  at  the  time  of 
their  annexation  to  the  government  of  Paraguay,  viz. 
769,353  horned  cattle,  94,933  horses,  and  221,537  sheep. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  direction  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive viceroyalty  as  that  of  Peru,  determined  the  Spa- 
nish court  to  disjoin  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Los  Charcas,  and  Cuyo,  from  that, 
government,  and  to  erect  them  into  a  separate  viceroy- 
alty, with  Buenos  Ayres  for  its  capital.  This  arrange- 
ment was  soon  found  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
parent  stale;  for,  except  some  partial  insurrections 
among  the  Indians  of  Los  Charcas,  and  the  Guarinif? 
presidencies,  nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  colonists  until  1806,  when  a  Bri- 
tish squadron  appeared  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  dc  la 
Plata. 

This  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Majov-Gene- 
ral  Beresford  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  anchored  off  Point 
de  Quilmes,  about  twelve  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
the  25th  of  June  1S06.    The  debarkation  of  the  troops 
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was  effected  in  the  course  of  llic  afternoon  and  niKlU, 
without  the  least  opposition  from  the  enemy,  who,  Ihoujjjh 
stationed   at   the  village    of  Reduction,  only  about  two 
miies  from  the  beach,  remained  quiet  spectators  of  our 
operations.     After  a  feeble  resistance  on    the  lolluwing 
day,  they  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  behind  tlicm 
four   field    pieces,  and    one    tumbril ;  and,  taking  up  a 
new  position  on  the  RioChuelo,  nearly  three  miles  Irom 
the  city,  attempted  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  British 
troops.'    A  few  discharges  ol  ariilkry,  however,  and  the 
determined   appearance    of  our   army,  soon    compi.llcd 
them  to  disperse,  when  General  Beresford  entered  the 
capital  without  opiiosition.     The   conquest  of  this   im- 
portant settlement  was  thus  eflected  with  a  very  trifling 
loss,*  and  the  captors  were  rewarded  with  a  rich  booty 
in  specie  and  colonial  produce.f     Short  lived,  however, 
was  our  triumph  ;   for  no  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  dis- 
cover the  inconsiderable  force  which  had  possession  of 
their   capital,  than  ihey   immediataly    determined  upon 
its  recovery,  and,  before  reinforcements   should    arrive 
from  England,  to  expel  from  their  country  these  daring 
intruders.     A  thousantl  regular  troops  from  Monte  Vi- 
deo, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Liniers,  supported 
by   ;>n  armed   mob,  amounting  to  nearly  20,000   men, 
marched  against  the  city.     But  the  British  troops,  con- 
sisting of  only  1300  men,  received  them  with  such  cool 
and   determined   resistance,  that  they  were  at  first  re- 
pulsed and  tlirown  into  confusion.  By  repeated  attacks, 
however,  they  prevailed.  The  British  were  at  last  over- 
powered, and  obliged  to  surrender,  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, with   the  loss   of    114   men    killed   and   wounded. 
Scarcely  was  the    recapture  accomplished,   when    suc- 
cours arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  with  which 
Sir  Home  Popham,  after  having  made   an  abortive  at- 
tempt upon  Monte  Video,  took  possession  of  Maldonado, 
a  strong  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 

The  people  of  England  were  so  delighted  with  the 
intelligence  of  their  new  conquest,  and  so  buoyed  up 
with  the  prospect  of  a  free  and  ready  market  for  their 
manufactures,  that  the  ministry,  in  compliance  with  the 
public  feeling,  but  contrary  to  their  own  better  judg- 
ment, resolved  to  retain  a  possession  which  had  been 
acquired  without  either  their  consent  or  approbation. 
Sir  Samuel  Achmuty  was  consequently  dispatched  with 
a  strong  reinforcement ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  Buenos 
Ayres  had  been  lost.  He,  however,  took  Monte  Video 
l)y  storm,  and  then  sent  a  small  detachment  under  Co- 
lonel Pack  to  occupy  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  which 
lies  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Buenos 
Ayres. 

The  English  general  waited  now  only  for  farther  suc- 
cours to  proceed  against  the  Spanish  capital.  The  Spa- 
niards, in  the  mean  time,  however,  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  defence.  Their  ancient  animosity  against 
the  Entilish,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  ravages  of 
Drake,  of  Cavendish,  and  of  the  Buccaneers,  was  now 
revived  ;  and  they  determined  upon  a  stout  and  resolute 
opposition.  Every  avenue  to  the  tity  was  barricaded 
with  bullocks'  hides,  placed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 


thick,  against  which  it  would  be  in  vain  lo  fire.     Many 
ol  tlie  houses  vvliKii  nad  parapet  w  ills  were  planted  with 
small  artillery;   and  every  citizen  that  could  carry  anna 
had  his  apponited  station.     Conspiracies  were  also  form- 
ing in  the   very  heart  of  the  British  troops.     Tlie  Spa- 
nish inhabitants  of  Monte  Video  had  secreted  amis  and 
ammunition  in  their  houses,  with  the  intention  of  rising 
upon    their  conquerors  ;  and   a  Spanish  gentleman  and 
his  servant  were  executed,  for  endeavouring  to  entice 
some  of  the  9th  light  dragoons  to  join  the  Spanish  army. 
General  VVhitclockc  arrived  at    Monte  Video  on  the 
loth  of  May    1807,  to   take  the   chief  command  of  the 
Britisli  force  ;  and,  on  the   15th  ol  June,  was  joined  by 
General  Craufurd,  with  the  expedition  which  had  been 
destined    atjainst  Clii'i,  but    which    the   British  govcrn- 
nicjit,  upon  receiving    intelligence  of  the   recapiure  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  had  commanded  to  repair  to  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.     With  this  united  force  of  8000  men,  coiisist- 
ing  of  some  of  the  finest  troops  in    the    British  service, 
General  Whitelocke  sailed  from    Monte  Video  on   the 
21st  of  June,  and,  having  landed  on  the  28th  in  the  bay 
of  Barragan,  proceeded  against  Buenos  Ayres.     After 
a  tedious  march  of  above  thirty  miles,  through  a  coui.try 
intersected  by  swamps  and  deep    muddy    rivulets,  du- 
ring which  the  army  were  exposed  to  incredible  hard- 
ships and  privations,  being  obliged  to  leave  their  artil- 
lery and  baggage  behind,  and  to  fight  with  several  de- 
tachments of  tlie  enemy,  which  endeavoured  to  oppose 
their  advance,  they  reached   the   environs   of  the   city. 
Here  the  English  commander,  having  formed  his  troops 
into  a  line,  extending  along  the  suburbs,  from  the  con- 
vent of  Recoleta  on  the  left,  to   nearly  the  Residencia 
on  tlie   right,  issued  his  orders  concerning  the   plan  of 
attack,  which  he  proposed    should   be    pursued   on  the 
following  day.     Two  six  pounders,  covered  by  the  ca- 
rabineers under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kingston,  and  tlircc 
troops   of  dragoons,    were    ordered    along    the    central 
street ;  Sir  Sanmel  Auchmuty  was  directed  to  penetrate 
with  his  brigade  tlie  streets   on   the   left,  and    with  the 
38th  regiment  to  take  possession  of  ih"  Plaza  de  Toros 
and  tlic  adjacent  strong  grounds  ;  and  General  Craulurd 
was  to  proceed  down  the  streets  on  the  right,  and  with 
the  42(1  regiment  to  take  possession  of  the  Residencia. 
Each   column,  prc:ceded   by  two  corporals   armed  with 
crows,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  open   the    doors  of 
the    houses,  was  ordered   to  advance   until  it  reached 
the   last  square  oi    houses  next   the    river  La  Plata,  of 
which  it  was  to  possi-ss  itself,  and  forming    on  the  flat 
roofs,  there  to  wait  for  farther   orders.     No  firing  was 
to  be  permitted,  until  the  troops  had  reached  their  points 
of  destination,  and  formed  ;  and  a  cannonade  in  the  cen- 
tre was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  whole  to  come  forward. 
According  to  this  arrangement,  the  army  moved  for- 
wards on  the  morning  of  the   5th   of  July;  but  this  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  attack  was  met,  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniartis,  by  a  most  vigorous  and  cffiiarious  resistance. 
Some  of  the  streets  were  intersected  by  deep  ditches, 
planted  with  cannon,  which  poured  showers  of  grape  on 
the  advancing  columns;  and  a  heavy  and  continued  fire 


*  One  seaman  killed  ;  one  scr)eant,  and  seven  rank  and  file  wounded  ;  and  one  officer  missing. 

■f  Accoidinsr  to  the  terms  granted  to  the  inliabii  ants  of  Buenos  .\M-e9  by  the  Britisli  commanders,  all  bona  fide  private  property  was  to 
remain  free  and  unmolested  ;  but  ill  public  piopertv,  of  everv  description,  was  to  be  d  livered  up  to  the  captors  \monp  the  former 
were  158  coasting-  vessels,  with  ihcii-  carjjoes,  valued  at  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  which  were  given  up  to  their  owners.  The 
specie  amounted  to  1,291,323  dollars;  of  wliicli  1,085,208 dollars,  was  shipped  on  board  the  Narcissus  for  Kn^^dand  ;  and  ihe  remain- 
dei  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  exchange 
on  bills  drawn  on  the  respcctiv.   services  ,.   •     . 

The  merchandize  found  in  the  king's  stores,  consisting  principally  of  Jesuits'  bark  and  quicksilver,  and  in  the  stores  of  the  Philippine 
Company,  was  valued  at  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars. 
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of  musketry  from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses, 
assailed  the  British  troops  at  every  step  of  their  pro- 
gress. The  left  division,  under  General  Achmuiy,  by 
the  most  spirited  and  successful  gallantry,  had  gained 
the  Plaza  de  Toros,  and  taken  32  pieces  of  cannon,  600 
prisoners,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition,  with 
the  loss,  however,  of  the  whole  of  the  88tli  regiment, 
which  had  been  overpowered  and  taken  prisoners.  The 
centre  division  had  scarcely  entered  the  street,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  a  destructive  and  superior  fire, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  enemy,  a  Utile  in 
advance  of  what  it  held  in  the  morning.  A  small  part 
only  of  the  right  division  readied  the  Residencia ;  tlie 
rest,  under  General  Craufurd,  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  after  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted resistance,  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  What  human  intrepidity  could 
accomplish,  was  performed  by  the  British  troops  in  tliis 
unequal  conflict;  but  what  was  most  galling  to  brave 
men  in  the  midst  of  danger,  they  were  doomed  to  suf- 
fer, without  the  possibility  of  retaliating  upon  their 
enemies.  Their  bayonets  could  not  reach  their  distant 
and  often  unseen  opponents,  whose  destructive  fire  is- 
sued from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
doors  of  which  were  so  strongly  barricaded,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  force  them.  "  The  nature  of  the 
fire,"  says  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  in  his  pub- 
lic dispatches,  "  to  which  the  troops  were  exposed,  was 
violent  in  the  extreme  ;  grape-shot  at  the  corners  of  all 
the  streets,  musketry,  hand-grenades,  bricks  and  stones 
from  the  tops  of  all  the  houses  ;  every  householder  with 
his  negroes  defended  his  dwelling,  each  of  which  was 
in  itself  a  fortress  ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  whole  male  population  of  Buenos  Ayrcs 
was  employed  in  its  defence."  The  disasters  of  this  day, 
which  amounted  to  the  loss  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  without 
having  gained  any  material  advantage — and  the  consi- 
deration that  these  prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of  an 
exasperated  populace,  whose  animosity  to  their  invaders 
no  power  could  restrain,  if  offensive  measures  were 
persisted  in — induced  the  English  commander  to  agree 
to  an  armistice  proposed  by  General  Liniers,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  This  armistice  issued  m  a  conven- 
tion, by  which  it  "as  engaged,  that  the  British  should 
evacuate  the  La  Plata  in  two  months;  and  that  all  the 
prisoners  on  both  sides,  captured  in  Soutli  America 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  should  be  restored. 
The  Spaniards  were  now,  for  a  time,  freed  from  foreign 
hostility,  for  which  they  considered  themselves  as  in- 
debted to  the  incapacity  and  presumptuous  temerity  of 
the  English  leader  ;  and  those  bright  prospects  of  wealth 
which  the  British  merchants  had  been  led  to  indulge, 
from  the  expectation  of  a  ready  market  for  their  manu- 
factures, and  which  had  induced  them  to  enter  into  the 
most  hazardous  speculations,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said, 
of  three  millions  sterling,  were  dissipated  for  ever.  So 
gi-eat,  indeed,  was  the  antipathy  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
British,  that  though  greatly  in  want  of  our  merchandize, 
and  knowing  that  this  visit  to  South  America  would  per- 
haps be  our  last,  yet  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  purchase  a  single  article. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  the 
resentment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  di- 
verted from  the  English,  and  fixed  upon  the  ruler  of 
Fr.mce.  The  plan  of  Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  been 
(iccomplished   against  the  royal   family  of  Spain,  than 
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French  agents  were  dispersed  throughout  tlie  Spanish 
American  colonies,  to  obtain  from  the  different  govern- 
ments a  recognition  ol  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  their  right- 
ful sovereign.  One  of  these  had  been  received  by  Li- 
niers, who  was  evidently  well  inclined  towards  France. 
and  who  waited  only  for  the  issue  of  the  contest  to  ac- 
knowledge the  strongest ;  but  as  he  had,  at  the  same 
lime,  received  instructions  from  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies to  proclaim  Ferdinand  VIL,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply ;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  solemnities 
and  public  rejoicings.  But  notwithstanding  the  known 
principles  of  the  governor,  the  patriotic  cause  daily  ac- 
quired strength;  and  it  soon  became  as  unpopular  to 
speak  French  as  it  ever  had  been  to  speak  English. 
Arrangements  were  even  made  with  the  government  of 
Brazil,  for  opening  Buenos  Ayres  to  British  and  Portu- 
guese ships.  Liniers,  however,  soon  showed  himself 
hostile  to  these  measures  of  reconciliation.  He  entrap- 
ped and  sent  to  sea  some  members  of  the  Cabildo,  who 
opposed  the  recognition  of  Bonaparte;  and  proliibited 
the  admission  of  all  British  goods  into  the  La  Plata. 
Affairs  continued  in  this  disturbed  state  until  the  22d 
of  May  1810,  when  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 
the  government  of  this  settlement.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  held  with  the  consent  of  the  viceroy, 
it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  superior  junta,  who  should 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  until  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  junta  for  the  viccroyalty.  This  body 
were  bound  by  oath,  faiihlully  to  discharge  their  func- 
tions, punctually  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  America,  in  favour  of  their  beloved  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  VII.  In  a  proclamation  whicli  they  issued 
upon  entering  into  office,  they  declared  their  intention 
of  increasing  the  force  of  the  country;  and  required,  in 
the  first  place,  that  all  persons  between  IS  and  40  years 
of  age,  who  were  without  any  visible  means  of  livelihood, 
or  were  unemployed  in  the  public  service,  or  in  any 
profession,  should  immediately  enrol  themselves.  "  The 
nations  of  the  old  world,"  said  the  junta,  "  never  wit- 
nessed a  spectacle  so  affecting  as  that  which  we  have 
exhibited.  When  your  spirit  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  affliction  you  were  plunged 
into  by  the  melancholy,  situation  of  the  Peninsula,  you, 
by  an  heroic  effort,  resolved  to  avenge  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  teach  the  general  oppressor  of  Europe, 
that  the  American  character  opposes  to  his  ambition  a 
still  stronger  barrier  than  the  immense  ocean,  which 
has  hitherto  set  bounds  to  his  entcrprizes." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  junta  declared 
Iheir  attachment  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  general  disposi- 
tion seemed  to  prevail  among  the  provinces  to  shake 
off  their  dependence  upon  the  mother  country,  until 
that  monarch  should  be  restored  to  his  throne.  They 
accordingly  refused  to  admit  Don  Xavier  de  Elio,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  the  regency  of  Spain  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  viccroyalty,  leaving  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  I'cgency,  and  consequently  the  viceroy's  appoint- 
ment, to  the  decision  of  the  representative  assembly, 
which  was  about  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Ayres.  But  the 
junta,  in  their  answer  to  Lord  Strangford's  offer  of  me- 
diation between  them  and  the  Peninsula,  plainly  inti- 
mate a  determination  to  resist  all  authority  which  the 
government  of  Cadiz  may  assimie  in  the  direction  of 
their  affairs.  "  The  Peninsula,"  say  they,  "  is  no  more 
than  a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  so  maim- 
ed, that  it  would  be  no  small  concession  to  put  it  upon 
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an  equality  with  America.  It  therefore  follows,  from 
this  principle,  that  the  Peninsula  cannot  hold  any  au- 
thority over  America,  nor  this  over  that."  The  j^overn- 
ment  of  Monte  Video,  however,  which  had  at  first  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  tlie  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Buenos  Ayres;,  now  received  Elio  as  viceroy,  and 
determined  to  acknowledge  the  regency  of  Spain.  Hos- 
tilities were,  consequently,  commenced  between  the  two 
ciiiis.  Buenos  Ayres  was  blockaded  by  a  squadron  of 
English,  Spaiiisli,  and  Portuguese  vessels.  Freqticnt 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  troops  of  the  junta 
and  the  Monte  V^ideans,  in  wiiich  the  former  in  general 
had  tlic  advantage  ;  and,  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  18th 
of  May  1 S 1 1,  at  Las  Piedras,  Elio's  force  was  complete- 
ly deleated,  when  Monio  Video  was  immediately  in- 
vested by  the  Buenos  Ayres  army  under  General  Arte- 
gas.  Several  actions  had  also  been  fought  by  the  revo- 
lutionists and  the  troops  of  Peru;  the  viceroy  of  that 
country  having  successfully  checked,  for  a  time,  all  at- 
tempts at  a  reformation  in  the  government,  and  endea- 
voured to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  regency  upon  tlie 
oilier  provinces.  After  various  successes,  the  revolu- 
tionary army  under  Castelli  (who  had  been  appointed 
generalissimo  by  the  junta)  sustained  a  complete  defeat 
from  the  Peruvians  under  Ygoneche  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Castelli  and  General  Balcarsc  continued  their  flight  for 
100  leagues,  without  waiting  for  any  of  their  followers  ! 
This  disaster,  and  the  discouragements  whicli  the  be- 
sieging army  before  Monte  Video  had  experienced  from 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  facility  with  which 
supplies  were  obtained  from  Brazil,  together  with  the 
bombardment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  had  commenced 
on  the  14th  of  July  by  the  command  of  Elio,  induced 
the  junta  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation.  Elio 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  present  unprosperous  state 
of  afi'airs,  ai;d  had  sent  two  senior  officers,  who  were  his 
prisoners,  to  propose  a  negotiation  ;  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  not  averse  to  the  formation  of 
juntas  in  the  colonies,  provided  that  fit  boundaries  were 
assigned  to  tlieir  functions,  and  proper  restrictions  were 
applied  to  their  powers.  The  proposal  was  assented  to 
by  the  junta;  and  the  first  conference  between  the  vice- 
roy and  their  accredited  agent  was  to  be  held  on  board 
the  Nereus  British  frigate,  then  lying  in  the  La  Plata, 
in  August  1811.  Of  the  result  of  this  conference,  how- 
ever, no  account  has  been  yet  received  in  this  country; 
but  by  the  latest  intelligence  from  this  quarter,  dated 
September,  we  learn,  that  sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities,  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  speedy  and  amicable  accommodation. 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  this  country — whether  it  shall 
again  acknowledge  its  subjection  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, or  erect  itself  into  a  separate  and  independent 
state,  the  enlightened  proceedings  of  the  provisional 
junta  will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration by  every  friend  of  humanity  and  freedom,  but 
particularly  by  the  posterity  of  the  present  oppressed 
and  degrailed  sons  of  America.  "  We  have  beheld  witii 
regret,"  says  the  new  government,  in  their  decree  of 
September  1811,  "the  miserable  and  debased  condition 
of  the  race  of  Indians.  Those  our  brothers,  wlio  are 
certainly  the  first-born  sons  of  America,  were  excluded 
from  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  their  native  soil, 
and  made  the  victims  of  ambition.  They  were  not  only 
buried  in  the  most  ignominious  slavery,  but  were  con- 
demned to  glut  the  avarice  and  luxury  of  their  oppres- 
sors.  A  fate  so  humiliating  couW  not  fail  to  interest  the 


sensibility  of  a  government,  which  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness  of  the  country,  by  carrying 
into  eflcct  the  same  liberal  principles  to  wiiich  it  owed 
its  formation,  and  which  must  produce  its  continuance 
and  felicity.  The  government,  deeply  impressed  with 
these  principles,  and  desirous  of  adopting  all  the  means 
calculated  to  restore  the  Indians  to  their  primitive  rigiits, 
have  declared  them  as  capable  of  rising  to  all  tiie  ranks, 
offices,  and  posts,  which  have  been  the  birth-right  of 
Spaniards,  as  any  other  class  of  the  inhabitants  :  and, 
to  destroy  the  last  link  of  the  chain  of  servitude,  have 
resolved,  that  lienccforth,  in  all  time  coming,  the  tri- 
bute which  the  Indians  paid  to  the  crown  of  Spain  shall 
be  abolished  in  all  the  districts  of  the  provinces  united 
to  the  existing  government  of  the  river  Plata." 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  article  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  government  and  revenues  of  this  viceroy- 
alty,  as  they  existed  before  its  separation  from  the  pa- 
rent state. 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  vested  in  a  vice- 
roy, who  represents  the  person  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
and  who  exercises  the  supreme  authority  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state,  civil,  military,  and  criminal.  He 
possesses  the  power,  and  is  surrounded  with  all  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  and  though 
his  salary  is  extremely  moderate,  not  exceeding  40,000 
ducats,  yet,  from  the  numerous  opportunities  which  he 
possesses  of  accumulating  wealth,  he  may  raise  an  an- 
nual revenue  superior  to  that  of  any  European  subject. 
It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  Spaniards  :  "  The 
legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  but  his  real  pro- 
fits depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  conscience." 
He  is  generally  nominated  only  for  three  years,  though 
he  is  sometimes  enabled  to  purchase  a  prolongation  of 
his  government,  by  his  iniluence  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
Tiie  administration  of  justice  is  entrusted  to  the  royal 
audiences  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Los  Charcas,  who  take 
cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  causes — Tiieir  sen- 
tence is  final  in  all  lawsuits  concerning  property,  not 
exceeding  10,000  piastres  in  value;  but  if  the  subject 
of  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  tlic  cause  may  be  carried 
by  appeal  before  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain. 
Tliose  tribunals  have  the  power  of  remonstrating  against 
any  of  the  political  regulations  of  tl'.e  viceroy,  which  in- 
volve in  them  a  question  of  civil  right,  and  of  laying  the 
matter  before  the  king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies. 
They  possess  also  the  more  sulistantial  prerogative,  of 
exercising  all  the  functions  of  viceregal  authority,  upon 
tlie  death  of  a  viceroy,  until  another  is  appointee!  by  tlic 
king.  Each  province  has  a  governor,  wlio  is  subject  to 
the  commands  of  the  viceroy,  and  amenable  to  his  juris- 
diction ;  and  subordinate  to  these  are  magistrates  of  va- 
rious orders  and  denominations. — "  Every  department 
of  domestic  police  and  finance,"  says  Wilcockc,  "  is  en- 
cumljered  with  a  variety  of  tribunals,  and  of  officers, 
multiplied  with  anxious  attention,  from  the  jealous  spi- 
rit with  which  Spain  watclies  over  her  American  settle- 
ments, and  from  her  endeavours  to  guard  against  fraud 
in  provinces  so  remote  from  inspection."  And  M.  Azara, 
speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says,  "On  erigea  taut 
de  tribunaux,  et  on  inultiplia  tellement  les  employes  de 
tous  cotes,  qu'il  me  serait  impossible  de  les  compter." 

The  ecclesiastical  establisliment  of  Buenos  Ayres 
equals  in  power  and  splendour  that  of  any  kingdom  in 
Europe.  The  Indians  are  attracted  by  the  magnificence 
and  pageantry  of  its  rites;  and  the  superstitious  libe- 
rality of  the  American  Spaniards  has  adorned  their  ca- 
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thedrals  and  cliuixhcs  wiih  ihe  mosl  profuse  magnifi-  lado,  or  town's  dues;  and  amounting  to  34*- 

cence.     The  tithes,  ^vhich  are  exacted  with  the  almost  percent.      ----.......     750  000 

rigour,  are  almost  enlireiy  devoted  to  tiic  support  of  the  Third  Branch. 

hierarcliy  ;  hut  while  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  Produce  of  the  bulls  of  Cruzado,*     ....      160,000 

endowed  with   splendid  incomes,  many  of  tlie  inferior  First  fruits  and  ecclesiastical  annates,        -     .       30,000 

orders  are   allowed  to  languish  in  poverty  and  depen-  Royal  nhitlis  of  the  tithes,       ......       72  OOO 

dcnce.  One  fourth  of  the  tithes  is  allotted  to  the  bishop  Fourih  Branch. 

of  the  diocese  ;  another  fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  Profits  on  the  trade  in  quicksilver,  tobacco, 

and  other  officers  of  tlie  cathedral;  and  the  remaining  gunpowder,  and  paper,         ......     350  000 

half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts  ;  two  of  which  are     .  on  the  assiento  of  negroes,         ...     200  000 

paid  to  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  los  dos  novcnos on  the  trade  in  the  herb  of  Paraguay, 

realcs  ;  and  the  other  seven  are  applied  to  the  mainte-  formerly  monopolized  by  ihe  Jesuits,      -     .     500  000 

nance  of  tlie  parochial  clergy,  the  erection  and  support  Other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that 

of  churches,  and  other  pious  uses.     Numerous  monas-  order,     ............     400  000 

terics  and  convents  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  ___^__ 

viceroyalty,    which  have   proved    most   inimical   to  the  Total  amount  in  piastres,     4,399,000 

prosperity  and  population  of  the  country.     The  supersti.  Or,  in  sterling  aioncy,  989,775/.:  0:  0. 

tion  and  misguided  zeal  of  the  European  Spaniards  are  Of  this  revenue,  however,  no  part  goes  to  the  parent 

far  surpassed  l)y  their   brethren  in  America;  and  even  state,  the  whole  being  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  the 

the  most  remote  and  desert  provinces  are   filled  with  interior  administration  of  the  viceroyalty;  and  such  are 

these  mansions  of  bigotry  and  sloth.  the  sums  necessary  for  supporting   this  splendid   esta. 

The  public  revenue  of  this  viceroyalty  is  derived  from  blishment,  that  very  little  is  spared  for  the  purposes  of 

various   sources,    of  which  the  following  statement  is  amelioration  or  of  defence.    "  En  effet,"  says  M.  Azara, 

given  by  Mr  Wilcocke  in  his  History  of  Buenos  Ayres.  "  il  est  impossible,  et  au  ministre,  et  a  qui  que  ce  soit, 

He  divides  it  into  four  capital  branches:    1st,  What  is  de  savoir,  si  cette  vice-royauie  produit  ou  non  quclquc 

paid  to  the  king,  as  superior  lord  :  2d,  The  duties   on  chose  au  tresor  public,  parceque,  dans  toutc   son  eten- 

commerce  :   3d,  What  the  king  receives  as  head  of  the  due,  a  peine  y  a-t-il  une  caisse  ou  une  administration  que 

church:    And,  4th,  Profits  arising  from  the  monopoly  n' ait  fait  banqucroute.     Un  tres  grand  nombre  n' a  pas 

of  various  branches  of  trade.  encore   rendu  scs  comptcs,  et  on  n'a  pas  verifie  ceux 

de  plusieurs  qui  les  avaient  presentes." 

First  Branch.                          Piastres  According  to  Estalla,  the  population  of  this  vast  vice. 

.                      ,1      J    •,            •      1    .n  .     ■      c-r.r.r.^  Toyalty  maybe  computed   at   1,000,000   Spaniards  and 

Duties  on    he  gold  and  silver  corned  at  Potosi,     6oO,000  Creoles,  besides  Indians  :  and  Mr  Humboldt  estimates 

Profit  on  the  coinage,         120,000  the  whole  at  1,100,000,  but  at  the  same  time  informs  us, 

Tribute  of  the  Indians, 5o0,000  that  this  estimation  is  not  altogether  accurate,  as  he  has 

not  been  able  to  procure  any  satisfactory  information  on 

Second  Branch.  j]^g  subject.     According  to  Azara,  the  province  of  Pa- 

..f/rat'Q/a,  or  excise  on  the  sale  of  goods,  which  raguay  contains  97,500  souls,  and  the  province  of  Bue- 

is  4  per  cent. 385,000  nos  Ayres  170,900.  's)^&  Kz^xz.  Voyages  dans,VAmerique 

Minor  duties  of  excise, 200,000  Meridionale,   de/iuis   \78l,  jusgu'en   1801.     Wilcocke's 

Stamp-duty,          32,000  History  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Humboldt's 

Aduana,  or  customs  on   imports  and  exports,  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  J\/'ew  Sjtain.     Coleti 

including  the  o/OTo/cifT/ar^-o,  or  custom-duty,  Dizionario  Slorico   Geografico  deW  America  IMcridionale 

the  averia,  or  convoy-duty,  and  the   consu-  WcXm's  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres  by  Potosi  to  Lima,  {/i) 

•  These  bulls  are  published  every  two  years,  and  contain  an  .ibsolution  from  past  ofiences,  and  a  pel-mission  to  eat  several  kinds  of 
prohibited  food  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  J[onks  are  employed  to  disperse  llieni,  and  to  extol  their  virtues  ;  and  they  are 
greedily  bought  up  by  the  credulous  and  ignorant  vulgar,  wlio  look  u])on  them  as  essential  to  their  .salvation.  The  price  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  purchase)-.     .At  a  late  Predicacion  for  Peru,  including  Paraguay,  there  were  issued  : 

JBidls.  Pesos.  Heals.  Pesos.  Reals. 

3  at        16    4\    each,             49     5!, 

14,202  -          3    3        -          47,931     6 

78,822  -          1     5J      -  133,012     1 

410,325  -                 4         -  205,162     4 

668,601  -                 3         -  250,725     3 

1.171,953  Pesos.     636,887    3V 

Or,  143,298/.    6*.    Si<t.  sterling. 
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PLATE  LXVI.  Fig. 

Fig. 
Fig.   1-  A  Seed  :  The  common  Bean,  (r/fia /'"aAa)  a,  the     Fig. 

Scar,  i^Hilum.) 
Fig.  2.  One  of  the  Cotyledons  of  the  common   Bean, 

separated  from  the  other,    a,  The  external  mem- 
brane,  [tunica  exlerna);  b  (if  the   Corcle  ;  i,  the 

Plumule  ;  d,  the  Rostel ;   c,  the  internal  Mem-     Fig. 

brane,  [tunica  interna.) 
Fig.  3.  A  Pappus,  [Pa/ifius),  sessile,  with  simple  rays.     Fig. 

Thistle,  [Carduus.)  Fig. 

Fig.  4.  Another  kind  of  Sessile  Pappus,  with  compound     Fig. 

rays  ;  [Sitphium  marinum.) 
Fig.  5.  A  Pappus  of  a  hook  shape,  of  the  Small  Burdock,     Fig. 

[Xanthium  strumarium.) 
Fig.  6.  A  Pappus  composed  of  simple  rays,  with  a  foot-     Fig. 

stalk  :  Dandelion,  [Leontodon  Taraxacum.)  Fig- 

Fig.  7.  A  Pappus,  with  compound  rays,  and  a  footstalk, 

in  the  Smooth  Cat's  Ear,  [Hyfiocheris  glabra.)  Fig. 

Fig.  8.  The    Hair   Net,   {Capillitium),  displayed    by    a 

highly  magnified  representation  of  the   Cribraria     Fig. 

vulgaris. 
Fig.  9.  The  Winged  Seed  of  the  T/iapnia  villosa ;  it  is     Fig. 

also  ribbed. 
Fig.   10.  A  sessile  Pappus,  with  rays   alternately  long     Fig. 

and  short,  [Cnicus  bencdictus.) 
Fig.   11.  A  Pappus  resembling  fine  hair,  [jindryala.)         Fig. 
Fig.   12.  The  Seed  of  the  Trifid  Bur  Marygold,  {Bidens 

tripartita.)  with  numberless  small  points.  Fig. 

Fig.   13.  The  Seed  of  one  of  the  Genus  Jpocinum,  sur- 
mounted with  silky  fibres.  Fig. 
Fig.   14.  A   Seed    of    the    Traveller's    Joy,    [Clemaiia 

■vitalba,)   terminated   by    a  long   fibre,  which   is     Fig. 

thinly  covered  with  small  silky  points. 
Fig.  15.  A  Tail  [cauda)  of  the  Seed  of  the  Traveller's    Fig. 

Joy,  [Clematis  vitalba.) 


1 6.  A  Tuft  [coma)  attached  to  the  pericarp. 

17.  Another  kind  of  Tuft. 

18.  The  Root,  [Radix).  AA,  the  Rhizoma, 
[R/iizoma),  or  woody  portion  of  a  biennial  or 
perennial  tree  ;  BB,  the  Radicles,  [radicula),  and 
the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  root ;  CC,  the  Fibrillae, 
(Jibmia.) 

19.  Bitten  Root,  [radix  pramorsa,)  Devil's  Bite, 
Scabiosa. 

20.  A  Bulb  [bulbun)  transversely  cut. 

21.  A  tuberous  Root,  [tuber.) 

22.  A  solid  Bulb ;  that  of  the  hyacinth,  [ScUla 
nutaTis.) 

23.  Pendulous  Root,  [radix  pendula,)  of  the  Com- 
mon Dropwort,  [spiraa  Jilipendula.) 

24.  Another  example  of  a  Bulb. 

25.  Testiculated  Root,  [testiculata,)  as  in  the 
Ore  hides. 

26.  Scaly  Root,  [squamosa,)  Bird's  Nest  Ophrys, 
[Ophrys  .Vidus  Avis.) 

27.  Imbricated  Root,  [imbricata,)  common  lily ; 
Lilium  candidum. 

23.  Horizontal  Root,  [horizontalis,)  in  most  of  the 
genus  Iris. 

29.  A  spindle-shaped  Root,  [/usi/ormis,)  the  com- 
mon carrot,  [Daztcu.i  carota.) 

30.  An  articulated  Root,  [articulata,)  Common 
Solomon's  Seal,  Convallaria  multijiora. 

31.  Bending  Root,  [Jlexuosa,)  Common  Bistort, 
[Polygonum  Bistorta.) 

32.  A  capillary  Root,  [capillaris,)  Common  Flax, 
[Linum  usitatissimum.) 

33.  Fasciculated  Root,  [fasciculata,)  in  the  Asper- 
gulae. 

34.  A  palmated  Root,  [palmata,)  in  a  species  of 
the  Orchis. 
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Fig. 
Fig. 


35.  A  branching    Root,    (rawosfl,)   in   the    appler     Fig. 
tree,  {Ptjnis  nialus,)   or  pear-tree,  [Pyrun  com- 
iniiiiis.)  Fig. 

36.  A  variety  of  a  branching  Root,  as  in  the  Shrub-     Fig. 
by  Cinc|Uefoil,  {Potciililla  fruticosa.) 

37.  A  knotty  Root,  {nodosa,)  Rosea.  Fig. 

38.  A  creeping  Root,  [irjicns,)  common  strawberry.     Fig. 
{Fra^^ariu  vcsca.) 

"^  '  i  Herbaceous   Stems,  properly  so  called.  ,,.°' 

41.  The  herbaceous  Stem  of  the  Dandelion,  Leon-     Fig. 
toc/on  Tamxacwn.     The  stem  in  this  instance  is 
also   the    llowcrstalk.     It   is   divested   ol"  leaves 
and    branches,    and    terminates    in    a    bunch  of 
flowers. 

PLATE  LXVII. 

Fig.  I.  The  Ear,  [s/>icula;  locusia,)  and  the  Straw, 
{cu/mus,)  or  Barley,  {Hordcum,)  with  the  sheath. 

Fig.  2.  The  Stipe  [sti/ies)  of  the  common  Mushroom, 
{.■Igaricus  lam/icstrin,)  and  its  Cap,  [Pilcus,)  willi 
au  oblique  section  of  the  former. 

Fig.  3.  A  radical  Flowerstalk  [Pcdunctdus')  of  the  Cow- 
slip, {Primula  veris.)  This  flowerstalk  might  be 
considered  a  scape. 

Fig.  4.  Another  example  of  the  Stipe,  terminating  in 
many  leaves,  the  footstalks  of  which  compose 
the  Slipe  itself.  An  oblique  section  of  this 
Supe  is  placed  by  it,  to  exhibit  its  internal  struc- 
ture. 

Fig.  5.  A  siinpic.  Terminal  Flowerstalk,  $cc. 

Fig.  6.  Auxiliary  Flowerstalks,  (PeduncuU  axi/larcs)  ; 
the  Wild  Cucumber,  {Ciicumis.) 

Fig.  7.  Pedicles,  (Pedicc/li,)  or  particular  flowerstalks, 
springing  from  one  common  stalk,  {Ammi  com- 
mune.) 

Fig.  8.  Sessile  Flowers,  {Flos  sessilis,)  without  a  flow- 
erstalk. 

Fig.  9.  A  Branch  of  the  Horse  Chesnut  Tree,  yEsf ;//«.?     Fig 
Hijijiocastanus,  exhibiting  the  difl'erent  forms  of 
its  Buds,  in  their  dilVcrent  stages.  Fig 

Fig.   10.  A  Petiolated  Leaf,  (y''o/H(m/;tV/o/an;«.) 

Fig.   11.  The  bursting  Buds  of  the   Pcar-Trce,  (Pijrus     Fig. 
?i!alus,)  with  their  accompanying  stipules. 

Fig.   12.  The  opening  buds  of  the  Common  Lilac.  Fig. 

Fig.    13.  Stss'iW  Leaves,  {Folia  sessilia.)  Fig. 

Fig.  14.  The  Bristle  of  the  Common  Ilair  Moss,  {Com- 
muuc  Poltjtric/iuiii,)  with  the  male  flower. 

Fig.   15.  The  same  Plant,  with  its   Theca,  covered  by  a    Fig. 
hairy  Caly/Ura. 

Fig.   16.  The   Bryum  androgynum,  with   its   Thcca,  and     Fig. 
long  terminal  Set<e  ;  the  Ofierculum  and  Calyfilra. 

Fig.   17.  The  Veined  Leaf  of  the   Erythroxilon  coca.         Fig. 

Fig.   18.  The  Sca/ius  of  the  Com  Horse  Tail,  {Equisctum 

arvense.)  Fig- 

Fig.   19.  Pinnatifid    Leaves,    {Folia  fiinnatijida^    Eclii- 

no/is.  Fig. 

Fig.  20.  Pinnate  Leaves,  {Folia  Jiinnata,)  Beech,  {Faffus 

sylvalica.)  Fig. 

Fig.  21.  Another  variety  of  the  Pinnate  Leaf. 

Fig.  22.  Pinnate  with  tendrils,  as  in  the  common  Pea,    Fig. 
{f'icia  .•iativa.)  Fig. 

Fig.  23.  Abruptly  and  equally  Pinnate.  Fig. 

Fig.  21.  Articulatud    Leaves,    {Folia   articulata.)     The     Fig. 
different  species  of  the  genus  Cactus. 

Fig.  25.  Bipinnatc   and    Alternate    Leaves,    {Bijiinnata     Fig. 
and  Altcrna^  Sensitive  plant,  {Mimosa  scnsitiva.)     Fig. 


Fig. 

Fig. 
Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig.  2 
Fig.  3 

Fig.  4 


26.  The  chief  Footstalk  bifurcating,  connmon  Black 
Hellebore,  {HcUeborus  ?tig-rr.) 

27.  Pinnated   irregularly.  Agrimony,  {./iffrimonia.) 

28.  Ternatc  Leaves,  {Tcrnata,)  Trefoil,  {Tre- 
Jhliuin.) 

29.  Conjugate  Leaves,  {Cotijugata.) 

30.  Simple  Leaf  {Folium  sim/ilex,)  being  supported 
by  an  appropriate  foot-stalk. 

31.  Simple  Leaf,  {■Sim/itrx.) 

32.  Anollier  example  of  a  Siinple  Leaf. 

2j.  a  Skeleton  Leaf,  exhibiting  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  Leaf  when  divested  of  the  green  pulpy 
parts.    Pujilar,  {Pofiulus.) 

34.  A  Simple  Leaf  deprived  of  its  Cuticle,  by 
which  the  internal  structure  is  apparent  to  the 
naked  eye. 

33.  An  example  of  a  Developing  Bud,  similar  to 
those.  Fig.  11.  and  12.  of  this  Plate. 

36.  Pinnate  Leaves,  with  Axillary  Flowers. — Com- 
mon Bugle,  {Kchium  inilgare.) 


PLATE  LXVHL 

1.  A  Thyrse  {T/iyrsus,)  or  Flower-stalk,  which 
springs  from  the  stem,  and  forms  an  axis,  around 
which  other  flower-stalks  arrange  themselves  in 
different  situations,  and  at  different  heights,  as  in 
Lilac,  {Jamnirnan.) 

2.  Wbirl  {Verlicillus,)  in  which  the  Foot-stalks, 
the  Flowers,  or  the  Fruit,  have  a  circular  arrange- 
ment. 

3.  Panicle,  {Panicula.)  The  arrangement  of  the 
Flower-stalks  nearly  resembles  thatof  the  Thyrse, 
differing,  however,  in  having  longer,  and  more 
irregular  ramifications  :  this  is  sufficiently  shewn 
in  this  Figure. 

The  Frond  (Frons)  of  the  Palm  Tree,  and  those 
plants  resembling  Palms,  particularly  the  Banana, 
{Musa.) 
Grape  like  Stem,  as  in  the  Common  Currant, 
(A'iAcs  rubrum.) 
.  6.  Tendril,  (ChvA;;*,)  which  springs  from  the  Bark, 
as  in  the  Bignonia. 

7.  An  Axillary  Tendril,  {Cirrhus  .'Ixillaris,)  the 
Common  Vine. 

8.  Simple  Thorns,  and  others  that  are  bifurcated. 

9.  Thorns  adhering  to  the  true  Wood,  after  the 
bark  has  been  separated  by  means  of  boilmg,  in 
the  Sloe,  {Primus  s/iinosa.) 

10.  Another  example  of  a  Tendril  opposed  to  a 
Foot-stalk. 

1 1 .  A  Spine,  easily  separable  from  the  Wood  ;  but 
pretty  firmly  attached  to  the  Bark. 

12.  An  Axillary  Tendril.  In  the  Grenadilla,  (Pas- 
si/lorci.) 

13.  Scattered  Leaves,  (/"o/Za  S/iarsa.)  In  the  Lily, 
{Lilium.) 

14.  Conjoint  Leaves,  (Co7yur!f/a.)  Common  Honey- 
suckle, {Lonicera  /irriclymetium.') 

13.  Embracing  and  Perfoliate  Leaves,  {Per/oliaia.) 
In  the  Genus  Bu/:leurum. 

16.  Leaves  that  partially  surround  the  Stem. 

17.  A  Leaf  that  forms  a  sheathe  for  the  Stem. 

18.  Fasciculated  or  Bundled  Leaves      Melissa. 

19.  Decurrent  Leaves  {Decurrcn/ia)  in  the  different 
species  of  the  Thistle.      Carduus. 

20.  Leaves  in  a  Whirl,  {Verlicillata) 

21.  Stipules  {Stipule,)  scattered  and  opposite. 
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22.  An  Imbiicated  Leaf,  {Imbricatum.) 

23.  A  Linear  Lanceolate   Leaf,   {Lineare   ct  Lan- 
ceokitum.) 

24.  An  Oval  Pointed  Leaf,  {Ovale.) 

25.  An  Elliptical  Leaf,  {KlUjitkum.) 

26.  An  Obovai  Leaf,  {Obovalc.) 

27.  An  Obcordate  Leaf,  {Obcordatujn.) 

28.  A  Reiiiforni  Leaf,  {Rtnifvrme.') 

29.  A  Saggitiforni  Leaf,  sinuated  at  its  base,  {^ag- 
gitiformc.) 

30.  A  Triangular  Leaf,  {Triangulare .) 

31.  Another,  but  not  sinuated,  Saggitiform  Leaf, 
{Saggitiforme.) 

32.  A    portion  of    the   Sensitive  Plant,    [Miimsa 
Pudica.) 

33.  A  Cruciform  Leaf,  {Cruciformc.') 

34.  A  Punduriforni  Leaf,  [Pitndurlforme.) 

35.  A  Denticulated  Cordate    Leaf,  [Denlicu!a/uni 
Cordatum.') 

36.  An  Oval  Leaf,  cleft  at  its  apex. 

37.  A  Pointed  Oval  Leaf,  similar  to  Fig.  24. 

38.  A  Rounded  Oval  Leaf,  doubly  serrated. 

39.  An  Elliptical  Crenelated  Leaf. 

40.  An  Adze -shaped  Leaf,  oval  and  pointed. 

41.  A  Notched  Leaf,  [Si?tiiatuiti.) 

43.  A  three-cleft  Leaf,  sinuated,  (Trifidum.) 

43.  A  Lanceolate  Leaf,  somewhat  serrated,  [Lan- 
cecilaliiin  Sei'ra/iim.) 

44.  ARhomboidal  Leaf,  {Rliomboidale.) 

45.  A  Cylindrical  Leaf,  {Cylindricum.) 

46.  A  Hastate  Leaf,  {Hanlatum.) 

PLATE  LXIX. 

1.  A  Lyrate  Leaf,  {Ltjratjan.) 

2.  AThree-lobed  Lraf,  {Trilobatum.') 

3.  A  Four-lobed  Leaf,  {Quadrilobatum.) 
A  Compound  Leaf,  (Compositim.)   Black  Helle- 


bore, [Ilelleb 


oriis  nti(c 


:•;-.) 


5.  AFive-lobed  or  Palmated  L,caf,{5-lobat!iin.) 

6.  A  Palmated  Leaf,  sinuated  at  the  apices  of  the 
Leaves,  [PatmafJtin.) 

7.  ARuncinatc  L,c\x{,  {Runciiialum.) 

8.  A  folded  Leaf,  composed  of  seven  Lobes,  deeply 
sinuated  and  serrated,  [Plicatum,  ip'c.) 

9.  A  Hastate  Leaf.     Same  with  Fig.  46. 

10.  A  Pinnatiful  Leaf,  {Pinnatijidum.) 
Fig.   II.  An    Oblong    Leaf,    with    two    sharp    appen- 
dages. 

Fig.  12.  Tergeminate  Leaf,  [Tergeminaium,)   Sensiiiva 

tergcinina. 
Fig.   13.  Biternate  Leaves,  {Biiernatitw,')  Barren  wort, 

[P/iinicdinin.) 
Fig.   14.  Tritcrnate    Leaves,    {Trilerriatum,)     PauUiuia 

triterna. 
Fig.  15.  A  sinuated    Rhomboidal   Leaf,    {Rhomboidale 

sinuauzm.) 
Fig.    16.  Tripinnate  Leaves,  [Tri/imnata,)  ylralia  sfunosa. 
Fig.    17.  Leaves  irregularly  disposed. 
Fig.   18.  A  Monopetalous  Corolla,  (Coro/Zd  mo/io/jf^a/n.) 
F^ig.   19.  The  Calyx  of  the  Flower  of  the  Apricot. 
Fig.  20.  The  Fruit  of  the  Woodbind,  {Coiivohnilus,)  af- 
ter the  pistil  has  been  obliterated,  in  consequence 

of  its  functions  having  ceased. 
Fig.  21.  A  Nut  (f>7a7i.s-,)  the  exterior  covering  of  which 

is  hard,  and  within  an  oily  farina  is  contained. 


Fig.  22.  A  common  proper  Calyx. 

Fig.  23.  Another  example  of  the  same. 

Fig.  24.  The  chief  organs  of  the  fructification  of  the 

Woodbind,  viz.  the  Pistil  and  Stamens,  with  all 

their  parts. 

25.  The  Capsule  transversely  cut,  to  exhibit  the 
structure  of  the  three  Cells,  each  containing  a 
Seed. 

26.  Another  example  of  a  common  Calyx,  with  a 
tubiform  JMonopetalous  Corolla. 

27.  A  complete  Flower,  composed  of  a  Mono- 
petalous  Corolla,  a  Calyx,  and  the  Stamens  and 
Pistils. 

28.  A  Polypetalous  Corolla,  common  Pink,  {Diait- 
thus.) 

29.  A  branch  of  the  Enchanter's  Night  Shade, 
(Circaa  liite!iana,)  bearing  Dipetalous  Flowers. 
A  single  Flower  is  immediately  below,  in  which 
the  characters  are  more  distinctly  marked. 

30.  An  irregular  Calyx,  such  as  most  commonly 
occurs  in  Labiate  Flowers. 

3 1 .  The  T/tcca  of  Mosses  :  in  one  of  the  Figures 
it  is  in  its  proper  situation,  in  the  other  it  is  par- 
tially separated. 

32.  The  Catkin  {ylmentum,)  so  called  from  a  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  tail  of  a  cat. — This  is 
the  common  Hazlc,  (Cory/ij.j  avellana.) 

33.  An  imbricated  Calyx  in  the  Thistle  or  Arti- 
choke, [Cardzms.) 

34.  The  Sheath  {Sfiatha)  which  envelopes  the 
Narcissus,  and  bursts  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Flower  to  unfold. 

35.  The  Sheath  enveloping  the  Cuckoo's  Pint, 
{^rum  macidatiim.') 

36.  A  Calyx  adhering  to  the  Germen  or  Seed  Ves- 
sel.    In  the  natural  order,  Cucurbitaceic. 

37.  A  double  Calyx  in  the  Mallow  tribe. 

38.  A  Polypetalous  Flower,  the  Rose,  {Rosa.) 

39.  The  (ilumes  of  Common  Oats,  {^ylvcria  saliva.) 

40.  A  Compound  Flosculous  Flower. 

41.  A  Tripctalous  Flower,  Rosa  Tradescantia. 

42.  A  Petal  belonging  to  Fig.  49,  with  a  Mono- 
petalous  Corolla,  though  commonly  considered 
Polypetalous. 

43.  A  Tetrapetalous  Corolla. 

44.  The  Wrapper  (ro/itn)  of  the  Clathrus. 

45.  A  Radiated  Flower. 

46.  An  example  of  six  Stamens  surrounding  one 
Pistil  in  the  Lily. 

47.  A  Petal,  with  the  Hectary  at  its  base. The 

Crown  Imperial,  {Priiitiaria.) 

48.  A  Semillosculous  Flower. 

49.  A  Branch  of  Common  Mallow,  bearing  Mo- 
nopetalous  Corollas,  which  may  be  taken  for  Poly- 
petalous. 

50.  A  complete  Flower,  displaying  the  parts  of  the 
Stamens  and  of  the  Pistil. 

PL.\TE  LXX. 

Fig.   1 .  A  Vic\v  of  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification. 

Fig.  2.  A  Stamen,  with  a  rounded  Anther,  emarginated 

and  excavated  at  the  .\pcx. 
Fig.  3.  A  Cordate  Anther. 
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4.  A  Globular  Aiiilicr,  as  in  the  Stamens  of  the  Fig. 
Lime  Tree,  {'J'liia  Etno/iaa.)  Fig. 

5.  An  Aiitticr,  intimuicly  connected  with  the  thread  Fig. 
oi  tiie  Stamen  in  the  Tulip  Tree.  Fig. 

6.  An  Anther,  with  Globular  Cells,  united  at  their  Fig. 
basis  to  the  extremity  of  the  thread. — In  the  Fig 
Silver  Weed,  [PoUntil/a  anserina.)  Fig. 

7.  A  Reniform  Anther.  Fig. 

8.  A  Round  Anther,  marked  with  Furrows.  Fig. 

9.  A  Linear  Anther  in  Magnolia.  Pig. 

10.  A  Uilid  Anther.    In  most  of  the  Gramina.  Fig. 

11.  A  Pendant  Anther.  Fig. 

12.  A  Cornuied  Anther. 

13.  A  Saggitiform  Anther.  Fig. 

14.  A  Sessile  Anther  in  Common  Birthwort,  [.'iris-  Fig. 
tolochia  clnnatitis.)  Fig. 

15.  A  Cordate  Anther,  atlaclied  by  its  inferior  Fig. 
surface  to  the  thread,  which  is  much  dilated  at 

its  base.  Fig. 

16.  A  Prismatic  Anther,  having  four  Furrows. 

17.  An  Anther,  having  two  Co?vn«;  at  its  apex,  and  Fig. 
bifid  at  its  base. 

18.  An  Oblong  Furrowed  Anther.     It  is  represent-     Fig. 
ed  in  this  Plate  at  the  moment  at  which  it  dis- 
charges it-i  Pollen.  Fig. 

19.  An  irregularly  formed  Anther,  not  very  com- 
mon. It  occurs  in  the  Genus  Bryonia,  and  some 
others.  Fig. 

20.  An  Anther,  cleft  botli  at  the  apex  and  base.  Fig. 

21.  An  Anther,  having  a  lateral  attachment  to  the  Fig. 
Stamen. 

22.  Each  of  the  Stamens  in  this  Figure  bearing  at  Fig. 
its  extremity  another  transverse  thread,  ter-  Fig. 
minatcd  at  both  ends  by  an  Anther  of  one  Cell.* 

23.  Represents  the  Stigma  and  Seed  Vessel  of  the  Fig. 
Wood  Melic  Grass,  [Mi'tica  iiniflora.) 

24.  The  Stigma  and  Seed  Vessel  of  the  Pistil  of  a  Fig. 
species  of  Palm. 

25.  Those  of  the  Convaltaria.  Fig. 

26.  Those  of  the  A'arcissus.  Fig. 

27.  Of  the  Stratiotes. 

28.  Of  the  T/ieiium. 

29.  Those  of  tlie  .'//ra/zAaxw.  Fig. 

30.  Those  of  the  Corisfiermuia. 

31.  Those  of  the  Lythrum.  Fig. 
32    Those  of  the  Stalicc. 

33.  Those  of  the  Dodecathion. 

34.  Those  of  the  Laihrea.  Fig. 

35.  Those  of  the  Justida. 

36.  Those  of  the  Junminum. 

37.  Those  of  the  Olive. 

38.  Those  of  the  Metilis. 

39.  Those  of  the  Dodortia.  Fig. 

40.  Those  of  the  Cf}7>i</n««.'.  Fig. 

41.  Those  of  the  Cojivolvulus. 

42.  Those  of  the  A"i/»7/)/«.ea.  Fig. 

43.  Those  of  the  ./^.sf/c/iias.  Fig. 

44.  Those  of  the  Clathra.  Fig. 

45.  Those  of  the  Aralia.  Fig. 

46.  Tliosc  of  the  71/c7;/4/i^nH;u7«.  Fig. 

47.  Those  of  the  Barberry,  (BcrAen's -iia/^-am.)  Fig. 

48.  Those  of  the  ./^r^fmoHc.  Fig. 

49.  Those  of  any  Flosculous  Flower. 


50.  Those  of  the  Hyjiericum  androsemuin. 

51.  Those  of  the  Ciiriim  Aurantium. 

52.  Those  of  the  Canclla. 

53.  Those  of  the  Cucubalis. 

54.  Tliose  of  the  Pink,  [Dianthus.) 

55.  Tnose  of  the  Poppy,  (Pa/iaver.) 

56.  Those  of  Leguminous  Flowers. 

57.  Those  of  the  Iris. 

58.  Those  of  the  Common  Vine,  {Vitiavini/cTa.) 

59.  Those  of  the  Geranium. 

60.  Those  of  the  Malvaccous  Plants. 

61.  Several  Small  Nuts  ;  each  is  monolocular,  ano. 
contains  Farina,  which  is  also  delineated. 

62.  Another  kind  of  Nut. 

63.  An  Ear  of  Wheat. 

64.  An  Ear  of  Indian  Corn. 

65.  The  Situation  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Lavendula 
S/iica,  resting  on  the  Placenta. 

66.  A  Pericarp  of  Flax,  and  containing  several  cavi- 
ties or  cells,  in  which  the  seeds  rest. 

67.  A  Pericarp, equally  formed  and  arranged  around 
a  common  axis. 

68.  A  Bilocular  Capsule,  containing  the  seeds  of 
Dog's  Mercury,   [Jifercuria/is  pcrennes.) 

69.  The  Capsule  of  the  Castor  Oil  Nut,  liicinusus 
Comnmnis,  with  the  three  Cells,  exhibited  by  <^ 
transverse  section. 

70.  The  Capsule  of  the  Tetragastris  ossea. 

71.  The  Capsule  of  the   Hermannia  alnifolia. 

72.  The  Capsule  of  the  Calla  JEtldojiica  ;  the  cells^ 
and  a  single  seed,  being  delineated. 

73.  The  Closed  Follicles  of  the  Asclcjiias  niger. 

74.  A  Pod  of  the  Pea,  shewing  the  alternate  ar- 
rangement of  the  seeds. 

75.  An  Open  Pod  of  the  .-i^.s^ra^'a/;/*,  which  is  bilo- 
cular. 

76.  Another  Pod,  in  the  cells  of  which  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  seeds  is  also  displayed. 

77.  An  Articulated  Pod  oftlie  Hcdysaruni. 

78.  The  Winged  Pericarp  of  the  Silcne  noctijlora  ; 
in  one  figure,  the  wings  closely  embrace  the 
front,  and  in  the  other  they  are  partially  detached. 

79.  A  Pod  to  which  the  Seeds  arc  attached  by  the 
Umbilical  Cord,  witliout  any  Cells. 

80.  A  section  of  an  Apple,  exhibiting  the  fleshy 
substance  surrounding  the  cells  that  contain  the 
seeds. 

81.  A  Drupe  of  the  Walnut,  in  all  its  states.  1. 
Enveloped  with  its  exterior  coat.  2.  Cut  into 
two  parts,  and  stripped  of  the  bark.  3.  The 
cartilaginous  substance  contained  in  the  centre 
of  the  drupe. 

82.  Two  Drupes  of  the  Cherry  tree. 

83.  A  Section  of  a  Peach  (also  a  Drupe).  The  va- 
rious parts  of  the  fruit  here  delineated. 

84.  The  Woody  Drupe  of  the  Cocos  nucifera. 

85.  An  Olive  (Drupe),  with  all  its  parts. 

86.  A  Berry  of  the  Grape. 

87.  A  Berry  of  a  Rough  Gooseberry. 

88.  A  Cone  of  the  Pine,  with  seeds  separated. 

89.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Horse  Chesnut. 

90.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Pink,  [Diant/tus,)  which 
has  no  cells. 


•  Besides  these  stamens  that  have  been  delineated,  there  are  many  others  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  discuss  ;  but  the 
examination  would  be  interesting,  as  it  might  establish  a  generic  character,  hitherto  little  attended  to  by  botanists.  Girardin  mentions 
'ome  others,  which  it  m.iy  be  wortli  while  to  examine. 
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Fig.  91.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Violet,  {fio/a  aclorata.) 
l''ig.  92.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Woodbind,  {^Convolvulus.) 
Fig.  93.  Another  Species  of  Pericarp. 
Fig.  94.  Tlie  Cells  opposite    to   the  Valves.     In  the 

Tulip. 
Fig.  95.  The    Pericarp    of  the    Elaterium    momordka 

bursting,  and  throwing  its  contents  out  by  its 

elasticity  to  the  distance  of  a  yard. 
Fig.  96.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Geranium,  upon  the  base 

of  which  the   fruit  rests  ;    in  the   second  figure, 

the  inuividual  seeds  are  seen  attached  by  a  kind 

oi  footstalk,  in  its  proper  place. 
Fig.  97.  The  Cells  Transverse  in  the  Polygala, 
Fii^.  98.  A  Pericarp  that  bursts  in  the  Middle. 
Fig.  99.  A  Pericarp  that  bursts  at  its  Apex. 
Fig.   100.  An  example  of  Seminiferous  Cells. 
Fig.   101.  The  Placenta  in  the  Poppy. 
Fig.   102.  The  Pericarp  of  the   Sil:ne  noctiflora,  which 

bursts   at  its  Apex,  and  exliibits  the  appearance 

of  five  teeth. 
Fig.  103.  The  Placenta  of  this  Plant  exhibited. 
Fig.    104.  A  Laciniated  ./^nV/us  of  the  Nutmeg, 
^ig.   105.  A   Five-celled  Pericarp    transversely  cut  in 

the  Wood  sorrel.     Oxalis  acetoiella. 
ig.   106.  A  Quadrilocuiar  Pericarp. 

PLATE  LXXI. 

Fig.  I.  The  Common  Bean  {Vkia  Faba,)  after  the  pro- 
cess of  germination  has  begun,  a,  Indicates  the 
Plumule.  A,  The  Radicle,  c,  The  Ruptured 
Membrane. 

Fig.  2.  Cellular  Substance,  of  regular  structure,  con- 
taining very  few  pores,  a,  Exhibits,  by  a  trans- 
verse section,  the  Hexagonal  form,  b,  A  verti- 
cal section  of  the  same,  c,  Shews  that  the  sides 
of  the  cells  are  common  to  those  that  are  adja- 
cent. 

Fig.  3.  The  Cellular  Substance,  with  elongated  hexa- 
gons, and  more  porous  membranes. 

Fig.  4.  A  Lengthened  Hexagon,  pierced  by  pores  in 
regular  order. 

Fig.  5.  Another  example  of  Cellular  Substance,  con- 
taining fissures  as  well  as  pores. 

Fig.  6.  An  example  of  Simple  Tubes.  (See  Part  II. 
Sect.  2.) 

Fig.  7.  Simple  Tubes  very  Porous. 

Fig.  8.  Large  Tubes. 

Fig.  9.  Large  Tubes,  with  Pores. 

Fig.   10.  False  Traches,  with  Transverse  Clefts. 

Fig.   11.  True  Spiral  Air-vessels  of  different  sizes. 

Fig.  !2.  Large  Tubes,  containing  both  Fissures  and 
Pores. 

Fig.  13.  Large  Tubes,  with  a  Cleft,  a  Porous,  and  a 
Plain  Surface. 

Fig.  14.  Large  Tubes,  with  some  of  the  spiral  turns 
untwisted. 

Fig.  15.' A  Cylindrical  and  interrupted  Rent,  a,  A 
Transverse  Section. 

Fig.  16.  An  Hexahedral  Rent,  intersected  by  Mem- 
branes,    c.  Indicates  a  Transverse  Section. 

Fig.  17.  The  whole  of  the  above  parts  united. 

Fig.   18.  The  Cuticle  Imperforate. 

Fig.   19.  Tlie  Cuticle  containing  Elongated  Pores. 

Fig.  20.  Cuticle  conjoined  with  Tubular  Structure. 

Fig.  21.  Cuticle  formed  by  a  portion  of  the   Cellular 
Substance. 
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Fig.  22.  Cuticle  with  large  and  small  Pores. 
Fig.  2j.  Cuucle  with  apparently  obstructed  Pores. 
Fig.  24.  A  Velvety  Cuticle,  the  elevated  points  of  which 
are  merely  an  external  elongation  of  surface  of 
the  cellular  membranes,  or,  as  Mirbel  expresses 
it,  a  kind  of  protrusion  formed  by  that  substance. 
Fig.  25.  Another  example  of  Cuticle  taken  from  the  Ur- 
tica  Arborea. 
N.  B.  In  this  Table,  the  phraseology  of  Mirbel   is 
retained,  as  best  fitted  to  describe  his  own  views.     For 
the  particular  details  of  these,  see  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology,   Part   II.  Sect.  2.  in    which    they    are    fully 
stated. 

PLATE  LXXII. 

Fig.  1.  Blitum  C'a/j/fa^K?;;,  illustrative  of  the  class  Mo 
nandria.  It  also  is  an  example  of  an  apetalous 
flower. 

Fig.  2.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Trientalia  Euro- 
fiausi  illustrative  of  the  class  Heptandria. 

Fig.  3.  The  Flowering  Rush,  Butoinus  umbellatus,  il- 
lustrative of  class  Enneandria.  The  leaves  and 
germen  are  separately  engraved. 

Fig.  4.  Pendulous  Lily,  Lilium  I'endulijlorum,  illustrat- 
ing the  class  Hexandria. 

Fig.  5.  Erica  cons/iicua,  illustrative  of  class  Octandria. 

Fig.  6.  Camfianula  cracMium,  illustrative  of  class  Pen- 
tandria. 

PLATE  LXXIII. 

Fig.  1.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Dianthus  arboreut, 
illustrating  Decandria. 

Fig.  2.  The  Rosa  gallka  verskolor,  illustrating  Icosan- 
dria. 

Fig.  3.  The  Galeofisis  galeobdolon,  illustrating  Didyna- 
mia.  No.  1. 

Fig.  4.  The  Ayitirrhinum  7nfl/us.  Yellow  toad-flax,  illus- 
trating Didynamia,  No.  2. 

Fig.  5.  Argemonc  Mexicana,  illustrating  Polyandria. 

Fig.  6.  Thtasei  arvnise,  or  Penny  Cress,  illustrating 
Tetradynamia. 


Fig. 
Fig, 
Fig, 
Fig, 


Fig. 


Fig. 


PLATE  LXXIV. 

1.  Hesfieris  maritima,  illusti-ating  Tetradynamia. 

2.  Betula  lenta,  illustrating  Monoecia. 

3.  Scorzonera  asficra,  illustrating  Syngenesia. 

4.  Hytierkum,  St  John's  Wort,  illustrating  Polya- 
delphia.        * 

5.  Two  plants  of  the  Valisneria  spiralis.  That  with 
the  short  flower  stalks  is  the  male,  the  other  the 
female.     These  illustrate  Dioecia. 

6.  Arum  maculatum,  or  Cuckoo's  pint,  illustrating 
Gynandria.  Although  this  plant  has  been  refer- 
red in  the  arrangement  to  the  Class  Monoecia, 
yet  we  have  selected  it  as  sufficiently  character- 
istic of  this  Class,  in  which  it  was  originally 
placed  by  Linnaeus  himself. 

PLATE  LXXV. 


Figures  illustrative  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  class  Cryptoga- 
mia. 


Fig. 
Fig. 

1. 

2. 

Filices. 
Musci. 

Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 

o. 
4. 
5. 

Hepaticae 

AlgK. 

Fungi 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  LXXVI. 

Fig.   1.  Contains  a  Section  of  Mr  Bramah's  Press   for 
Printing  the  Numbers  and  Dates  of  Bank  Notes. 
Fig.  2.  Is  a  Perspective  View  oftliesame  Machine. 

PLATE  LXXVIL 

Represents  the  Interior  of  a  complete  Brewery.  The 
dimensions  of  the  vessels  are  taken  from  the  newly 
erected   Brewery    of  Messrs    Brown,  Parry    and 
Company,  in  Golden  Lane,  London,  but  they  are 
arranged  in  a  different  manner. 
Fig.   1.  Is  the  Plan  of  the  Brewery. 
Fig.  2.  and  3.  Are  different  Elevations  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 

PLATE  LXXVIII. 

Fig.  1.  Represents  a  Plan  of  the  Mash  Tun,  as  con- 
structed by  Mr  Cooper. 

Fig.  2.  Is  an  Elevation  of  the  Mash  Tun,  part  of  which 
is  represented  in  Section,  to  shew  the  Machine 
within  it. 

Fig.  3,  4,  5.  Represent  the  Vertical  Axis  and  Wheel 
Work,  for  giving  motion  to  the  Mashing  En- 
gine. 

Fig.  6.  Represents  a  Stop  Valve,  which  is  a  simple  and 
effectual  substitute  for  a  Cock  in  many  situations 
of  a  Brewery. 

Fig.  7.  Is  an  Apparatus  in  Mr  Goodwynne's  Brewery, 
for  Washing;  Casks. 

Fig.  8.  Represents  the  Vent  Peg  invented  by  Mr 
Bramah,  for  admitting  the  proper  quantity 
of  Air  into  a  Cask,  to  allow  the  Liquor  to  run 
off-. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  a  part  of  the  Apparatus  of  the  Mashing 
Engine. 

PLATE  LXXIX. 

Fig.  I,  2,  3,  4.  Are  different  Sections  to  explain  the 
Structure  of  a  Close  Copper,  which  contains  three 
hundred  Barrels. 

Fig.  5,  6.  Contain  a  Plan  and  Section  of  the  Lid  of  the 
Copper. 

Fig.  7.  Represents  a  Simple  Sluice  Cock,  which  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  Breweries. 

Fig.  8,  9.  Are  Stop  Cocks,  as  constructed  by  Mr  Tho- 
mas Rowntree,  for  the  Suction  Pipes  of  Pumps. 

Fig.  10,  11,  !2.  Are  very  ingenious  Stop  Cocks,  invent- 
ed by  Mr  Bramah. 

Fig.  13.  Is  a  Tasting  Cock,  invented  by  Mr  Bramah, 
for  the  purpose  of  tasting  the  Beer  at  various 
periods,  in  the  Great  Store  Vat. 

PLATE  LXXX. 

Fig-   I.  Shews    the  probable   steps  by  which  the  Arch 

was  invented. 
Fig.  2 — 10.  Are  Diagrams  for  illustrating  the  theory  of 

Arches. 

PLATE  LXXXI. 

Pig.  1 — 10.  Are  Diagrams  for  illustrating  the  theory  of 
Arches,  Piers,  Abutments,  and  Sterlings. 

PLATE  LXXXII. 

Contains  Engravings  of  the  four  most  celebrated  Bridges 
at  Rome. 


PLATE  LXXXIII. 

Contains  a  Plan  and  Elevation  of  London  Bridge  ;— avi 
Elevation  of  one  half  of  the  Pont  de  la  Guillo- 
ticre,  over  the  river  Rosne  at  Lyons  ;^and  an 
Elevation  of  one  half  of  the  Punt  du  St  Esprit, 
over  the  river  Rosne  at  Languedoc. 

PLATE  LXXXIV. 

Contains  Plans  and  Elevations  of  one  half  of  Orleans 
Bridge,  and  one  halt  oi  Neuilly  Bridge. 

PLATE  LXXXV.  *; 

Contains  an  Elevation  of  the  Bridge  of  Maxence  it" 
France, — a  Plan  of  the  Superstructure  andFoiiiif 
dation,  and  a  Transverse  Section. 

PLATE  LXXXVI. 

Contains  a  Plan  and  Elevation  of  one  half  of  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  and  a  Plan  and  Elevation  of  one  half 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

PLATE  LXXXVII. 

Contains  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Tongue 
land  Bridge  over  the  River  Dee,  in  Scotland. 

PLATE  LXXXVIII. 

Contains  a  View  of  the  Wooden  Bridge  built  over  the 
Don,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr  Burn  ;  and  also 
several  Designs  for  Wooden  Bridges,  by  Pal- 
ladio. 

PLATE  LXXXIX. 

Contains  an  Elevation  of  the  famous  Wooden  Bridge 
built  over  the  Rhine  at  SchafThaustn  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  Views  of  some  of  its  pans  sepa- 
rately. 

PLATE  XC. 

Contains  a  Plan  of  the  Roof  of  the  Bridge  at  Schaffhau- 
sen :  a  Section  of  tiic  whole  Bridge ;  and  a  Plan 
of  the  Floor. 

PLATE  XCI. 

Contains  a  View  and  Sections  of  the  First  Iron  Bridge 
built  over  the  River  Severn  at  Coalbrookdale  ; 
and  also  a  View  and  S'"ctions  of  the  Iron  Bridge 
built  over  the  River  Wear  at  Sunderland. 

PLATE  XCII. 

Contains  an  Elevation,  See.  of  the  Iron  Bridge  built  over 
the  Severn  at  Buildwas 

PLATE  XCin. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  component  parts  of  the  Arch  in  the 
Iron  Bridge  ai  Suuderlantl,  over  the  River  Wear. 
A,  is  a  side  view  of  a  Block;  B,  an  end  view; 
C,  one  of  the  wrought  Iron  Bars,  by  which  the 
Blocks  are  united  ;  D,  one  of  the  Screw  Bolts; 
E,  a  length  view  of  one  of  tlie  Tubes,  which 
unites  the  Rilis  horizontally  ;  F,  the  end  view  of 
the  Tube ;  G,  four  of  the  blocks  when  united, 
and  forming  part  ot  two  Ribs. 

Fig.  2.  Is  an  Elevation  of  one  of  the  Frames  for  sup- 
portiiiET  the  Centre. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  Section  of  the  Bridge,  20  feet  from  the 
Northern  Abutment,  in  Perspective. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
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PLATE  XCIV. 

Contains  Elevations  of  the  Iron  Bridges  at  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  a(  Bristol;  aiid  an  Elevation 
of  Bonar  Bridge  in  Scotland. 

PLATE  XCV. 

Contains  a  Representation  of  the  Cofferdam  employed 
in  I'lying  the  foundations  of  Neuilly  Bridge. 

PLATE  XCVL 

Fig.  1,  2,  3.  Contains  a  view  of  the  Cofferdam  used  in 
building  the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  aiB  wdlcy. 

Fig.  4,  5.  R"present  the  Plan  and  Section  of  a  CoiVcr- 
dam  used  in  under-buildintf  on^  of  the  Piers, 
and  also  the  Eastern  Abutment  of  Pulteney 
Bridge  at  Bath. 

PLATE  XCVn. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  a  simple  method,  us;  d  in  Britain,  of  con- 
structing Cofferdams,  by  drivinf;  one  row  of 
Guagina;  Piles,  and  filling  the  spaces  between 
thiiii  with  Pill  Planks  driven  vertically. 

Fig  2.  Six'.vs  a  very  simple  Caisson,  as  constructed  by 
Mr  Snicaton. 

Fig.  3  Isth<;Viewof  a  Cofferdam  en. ployed  for  found- 
ing the  Sea-Lork  at  the  West  Entrance  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal 

PLATE  XCVin. 

Represents  the  Caisson  employed  by  MrLabelye  inlay- 
ing the  foundations  of  Westminster  Bridge. 


PLATE  XCIX. 

Represents  the  Ceutns  of  Blackfriars,  Westminster. 
Neuilly,  and  Orleans  Bridges. 

PL.\TE  C. 
Represents  the   Centres  of  Conon,    Tongueland,   and 
Ballater   Bridges;    ai;d    also    a  new   method   of 
f    ining  Centres  for  Large  Arches,  invented  bv 
Mr  Telford. 

PLATE  CL 

Contains  Sections  of  different  parts  of  Westminster. 
Blaekfriars,  Orleafis,  and  Dunkeld  Bridges. 

PLATE  CIL 

Contains  an  Elevation,  &c.  of  the  Foot  Bridge  over  the 
River  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  designed  by  Mr  Peter 
Nicholson. 

PLATE  Cin. 

Represents  the  beautiful  Bridge  built  at  Alcantara  in 
Spain,  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

PLATE  CIV. 

Fig.  1.  &  2.  The  Horizontal  Plan  of  a  Loom  for  Weav- 
ing Brocade.     Sec  p.  728. 

Fis    3.  Shews  the  method  of  Common  Spotting. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  method  used  for  the  Japan  or  Paper 
Spot. 

Fig.  5.  Represents  a  Brocade  Lay. 

Fig.  6.  Represents  the  Brocade  Segments. 
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